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RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


By tne Avutnor or ‘Menauan,’ ‘JoHn Herrinc,’ ‘Count Royat,’ Ete. 


CHAPTER I.—THE LIGHTSHIP. 


In the cabin of a lightship off the Essex coast 
sat Richard Cable, knitting a baby’s sock or boot. 
The sock was small, so small that when he thrust 
his great thumb into it, his thumb filled it. 

‘Thirteenth row,’ anid Richard Cable. ‘One, 
two, three, four,’ he began aloud, and went from 
four to forty-seven in decreasing tone, reaching 
finally an inaudible whisper. Then he raised 
his voice again: ‘Two together ; one, two, three, 
four, five, six. Two together; one, two, three, 
four.’ His tones died away again He moved 
his lips; bué no sound issued from them till he 
reached forty-seven, and that he uttercd os if it 
exploded on his lips) Richard Cable was a fine, 
strongly built, well-proportioned man, about half- 
way between thirty and forty, with brown 
curly hair, and eyes of clear blue. His face 
was tanned with exposure; but the nape of his 
neck, as visible, now that his head was bent 
over the knitting-needles, was of a nutty brown, 
many degrees redder than his face. He wore a 
knitted blue worsted jersey, with a pair of thick, 
warm, dark-blue loose trousers beneath and below 
the jersey. On his head was a round, brimless 
sailor's cap, with ribbons behind. He had shoes 
on his feet and white stockings, 

Although he was about thirty-five, he had ell 
the freshness of youth about him, and not a trace 
of care, not the furrow of a trial on his honest 
brow. The mouth was firm; but aos he knitted, 
he smiled with the most pleasant smile. His 
face was agreeable, kindly, open ; however rough- 
ened by wind and spray, its expression was gentle, 
now especially so, as it was turned to the baby- 
sock. 

‘Fourteenth row,’ anid Cable, ‘ plain ——Darn the 
boy! I wish he were back.’ 


 — 


Cable was not on deck ; he was, as already said, 
in his cabin, and the light {cll on him from above. 
When he raised his eyes, he could see the blue 
sky through the deck-lights ; and across the strip 
of blue sky, white flnkes of cloud were flying 
fast, like swans and Brent geese on their autumnal 
migration. 

‘Fifteenth row. One, two, three, four” Cable 
began very loud, but went diminuendo as he 
progressed. He also emphasised the first few 
numbers ; but he slurred over the next, and only 
recovered cmphasis at the last When he came 
to forty-seven, he changed the position of his feet, 
and said: ‘Knit two together. One, two, three, 
four. Two together.—Darn him! What crea- 
tures boys are to cat; who’l ever thought of his 
gorging all the bread! “Lis too provoking to 
have to send for more.’ 

The lightship lay about four miles off the shore, 

the low flat shore of Essex near the little fishing- 
port of Hanford, a port so insignificant, carrying 
on so little trade, that Trinity House ignored 
it, and would do nothing for it, not even concern 
itself about the entrance to the hurbour, and take 
on it the charge of the lightship. This vessel 
was stationed where # was, manned, and sup- 
| plied by the Hanfordites. It waa a convenience 
to them, that is, to the oyster and fishing vessels 
which put out from the little place on Monday 
and came home on Saturday. 

The ses on the Essex const is shallow, so 
shallow that it cannot form a wave on the 
margin large enough to sweep away the frail 
dike that has been thrown up to oppose further 
invasion. 

Through the shallows outside Hanford ran one 
' deep line of water, and at the entrance to this 
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lay the lightship. The coastline wes marked 


in that random in-and-out course which prevails 
in hedge demarcation inland; land was divided 
from water in a loose and arbitrary fashion, 
without the existence of any physical reason 
why one patch should be accounted land and 
another sea. What was arable was arable only 
because it lay behind the dike ; and on the other 
side of the bank were acres of land as good that 
might have been reclaimed. There were three 
stages in which the soil stood: for a mile out 
seaward were flats on which grew seaweed, over- 
washed by every tide; nearer land, in creeks and 
eatuaries, were flats of the same soil that grew 
thrift and sea-lavender and glasswort, and where 

jonally sheep were scnt to browse. These 
p were only covered at very high tides. 
Then came the scawall; and behind that was 
pasture and arable land, and the water only swept 
over the bank upon it once im ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, when high-tide coincided with an 


a od gale. 

e-outer flats grew their own crops; but the 
crops were distiuctively marine, a long ribbon 
weed, and winkles. After every gale, the weed 
and countless winklcs were swept ashore in black 
wreaths, and the weed whitened in the sun to 
a thin ash-like film. 

‘Sixteenth row, knit plain.’ 

On the seaface of the seawall a strip of sand 
and gravel ran the length of the coast, varying 
in width from a foot to half-a-dozen yards. LDe- 
tween this beach and the clay beds lay a depres- 
sion, scooped by the retreating current as the 
tide went out, filled with black slime, formed of 
decomposed seaweed and winkles, dead crabs, and 
all the refuse of the sea that it washed up and 
could not withdraw again. The flats grown over 
with winkles, thick as dlaisics in 1 meadow, formed 
a happy hunting-ground for boys and girls alike, 
who went out on them with ‘splashers’ on their 
feet to gather shellfish. The splasher is a flat 
board fastened to the foot; on it the mud can be 
traversed by human beings as easily as by web- 
footed aquatic birds. 

‘Seventeenth row! 
boy !’ 

Richard Cable atood up, laid his knitting down 
ona locker and went on dcck. He looked Jand- 
wards. A line of foam marked where the deep 
sea broke over the submerged banks of clay. A 
glare of sun was on a belgpf willows, that seemed 
white, against a gloomy mass of vapour that 
hung on the horizon. The trees were five or six 
miles distant; but they were perfectly visible, 
and looked against the dark background like 
tufts of cotton-grass. 

‘Ah!’ said Richard Cable, ‘there he comes. 
I can see the boat. If he don’t look emart, the 
squall will be on him and capsize him before 
he geta here.’ 

The lightship was rolling and straining. The 
wind was rising. From the bed of black cloud 


One, two—— Drat that 
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lines extended, shadow-rays over the sky. The 
sea seemed to be uncasy, and had become fretfal. 
The brightness was gone from the day, the colour 
from the water. 

‘Darn the boy !’ said Cable, looking aloft. ‘We 
shall have dirty weather on us in ten minutes, 
and he not here’ Then he returned to the cabin 
and resumed the knittin\j-pins and the little sock. 
He had done the tiny foot; he put his fingers 
into it and turned it about and looked at it. The 
fellow was ulready done, in white wool, and lay 
on a polished ash-wood stool. He took it up and 
measured the sole of the sock he was knitting by 
the other foot. ‘Right you are,’ he said; then, 
after a pause: ‘Well! it does seem a time to 
be away from the little uns—a whole fortnight, 
I don’t know how I should manage it, if I hadn't 
the knitting of their socks and stockings to keep 
me in mind of their little pattering feet. What 
a beauty the baby is! That she is indeed, and 
nobody can deny it.’ Then he sighed. ‘Poor 
Polly!’ and he wiped his eye with the sole of 
the little sock he was knitting. ‘Drat it!’ said 
he; ‘I’ve dropped a stitch. Eighteenth row. 
First two together. Lord! what wonderful little 
toes the baby has got. They ’re like a row of peas 
in a pod, only no green about them, pink instead ; 
and then, the little nails! what mites they be, 
to be sure, not half-qnarter so big as one of my 
stitches. And to see the way the baby works her 
toes, just as though she’d be as handy with them 
as with fingers. This little pig went to market; 
this little pig stayed at home ; this little pig had 
roast beef- No! Baby hasn’t got to that 
pitch of reason an] understanding that she can 
count her toes and take in all abont the pigs. 
She’s not equal to Pat-a-cake Baker’s man yet. 
What a pleasure it will be when she’s old enough 
to langh at Pat-a-cake !—Darn the boy! Not here 
yet, and the gale is on us,’ 

The ship was struck by a great wave, and a 
lilast of wind screamed over it. 

‘He’s been dawdling, that he has, He ought 
to have been back with the bread an hour agone. 
What a plague boys are! It’s a mystery how 
ever reliable, sensible men grow out of such 
untrustworthy louts; but then the plant and 
the seedling differ in cvery particular.’ He put 
down the sock ogain. ‘I can’t get along of my 
knitting because of Trinity House. Why doesn’t 
Trinity House take the light upon its own hands? 
Then it would not be undermanned; I should 
not be left here, alone with o hulking, scatter- 
brained boy. I must go on deck and have 
another look after him.’ 

He climbed the ladder. The aspect of the 
sky and sea was changed. The sky was overcast 
with black whirling vapours ; the sea, from being 
fretful, was angry ; 4 shadow as of an impending 
wee crept over the face of nature. 

The wind was off shore, so that the waves were 
not considerable; but behind the spit of land 
and the willows the coast bent away to the south, 
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and the wind was able to heap up the waters epee of ber foot, or the recoil from the side of 
there and roll them round in a sort of race} the vessel, sent her little Loat adrift, The next 
beyond the spit, o line of leaping, shaking, angry | moment it was swept away by the waves, whither 
tumblers, dark as ink when not maned with | Cable could not see—he had not the time to look ; 
foam, meeting and driving back the muddy, | the condition of the girl he had saved engrossed 
churned wavelets that were swept outwards from | hie attention. 
the shallow shore and mud-flats. She was tall; in dark-blue navy pown, 

‘Blow that boy! If he gets swamped, hie/ with a leather belt round her waist, she 
mother will lay all the plame on me for certain.’ | not speak. Her breast was heaving; her breath 
He stood clutching the bulwarke, looking at the | came short and fast. Her cheeks were on fire, 
boat. He could not see distinctly; the wind,} but her cyes were dim. Her consciousness was 
charged with foam, drove in his eyes, and inj deserting her. 
the dancing water, the boat was as often hidden ‘You’re pretty nigh done,’ said Cable ; ‘let me 
as seen.—‘ Bless me!’ he cxclaimed suddenly, | fetch you a drop of brandy, miss’ 
it ain’t Joe after all! Why—who in the world She put out her hand to arrest him, and held 
can it be? Bothered if it ain’t a gu!’ He drew! to the bulwark with the other. She could not 
his jersey sleeve across his eyes, ‘Joe never| keep her feet. The motion of the veascl waa 
can ha’ gone and chenged his sex. He can’t have| irregular. It rolled, and was brought up with 
bided ashore and sent his sister. Of all unreli- | a jerk. ®. 
able creatures, there never was the likes of a boy. ‘T see,’ said he; ‘you must not be left e. 
Here’s a pretty go! Sending a gal out with} Drat it !—that’s a souser!’ as a wave went over 
the bread—and me a widower. Then suddenly | the deck, covering him and the girl with a drench 
his heart stood still, and a feeling of sickness|of spray. ‘Come down with me—or, stay! Jct 
came over him. ‘There can't have nothing | me carry you into the cabin’ 
happened to the little uns—and mother have| She offered no resistance, so he caught het in 
sent!—not to baby!—and me knitting her} his arms and took her to the ladder. Her heart, 
socks.’ under his hand, was fluttering like a butterfly 

The lightship pitched and rolled ; anchored os} at a window. Her breath came in sobs, He 
she was, she was subjcct to more violent andj bore her to the ladder with long strides and 
abrupt motions than if she had been free. Cable | descended with her to the outer cubin; this was 
went on one knee and held his hand over his! where the coals were stowed, and the oil stored ; 
eyes, to assist in taking » morc steady observa-| where he cleaned and trimmed the lampa Be- 
tion. yond was a low doorway, that led into the main 

‘It ain’t our boat, he said. Then he shouted. | cabin, which in shape and relative proportions 
The boat was now near. A girl was in it, rowing | was like the toc-half of a boot. At the narrow 
towards the vessel. She wore a glazed, black,} end was the fireplace or stove; round the sides 
sailor's hat; from under it her hair, long and | were lockers for the stowing away of sundries of 
dark, flew about in the wind. every kind. The tops of the lockers served as 

‘Come under the lee!’ shouted Richard Cuble. | seats. There was no table. On cach side of the 
The girl slightly turned her head; as she did| cabin was on aperture about two feet square, 
so, the wind covered her facc with her hair. She j closed at plexsure with ao sliding pancl ; this gave 
seemed all but completely exhausted. She pulled | access to the bunk or sleeping-Lerth. By crawl- 
with long and laboured strokes. ing in at the hole one found a mattress, and space, 

‘She’s a young thing, and looks like a lady,’ | but only just apace cnough to lie down in, with 
mused Cable. ‘However she comes out here, it| the nose six inches from the nether surface of the 
is not about the little uns. Mother is no fool.’ deck. The smallest trifle in the cabin had its 

The girl, perhaps dazed with the hair and salt | proper place, and everything was beautifully clean 
water in her eyes, and overcome with exhaustion, | and orderly. 
let go one oar to ruise her hand and brush the| ‘There, miss, Cable said. ‘I doubt you won't 
hair from her face. The boat swung about at) be able to stow yourself properly into onc of these 
once. here bunks without knocking yourself about; 

‘Hold hard!’ shouted Cable. ‘Don’t lose heart. | and if I was to put you on the locker, with the 
Here’s a rope-end.’ He caught up and cast a/ lurching you might slide off ; eo you had better 
rope to her with such true aim that it fell athwart | just lie down on the cabin floor, with your feet 
the boat; and the girl seized it with both hands, | to the fire. 17’ll spread a mattress for you. Lie 
and in so doing, let go the other oar, which was! down till you’ve got your breath again and 
at once carried off by the sea. recovered from your fright a bit. You’d better 

‘She’s lost her head, said Richard. ‘It’s! presently, when you can manage it, whip off that 
lucky she didn’t do it afore she came within | gown, which is wet, add lef me cover you up 
reach.’ Then he called to her: ‘Make fost round | with blankets and give you a drop of hot brandy 
the thwart, and I’ll haul you in. Don’t lose | and water. ‘Theu try to get to sleep. Don't you 
beg head, whatever you do. Hold together, if| mind me, miss! I’m the father of a family. 

ut for a minute.’ I’m the father of seven little Sas and two of 

The girl was staggering to her feet in the! them twins When you’re able to look about 
Tolling boat. ‘ou, miss, you'll see a pair of socks I’ve been 

‘Keep hold of the rope!’ he shouted. Then tnittin for the baby. I’ve one done, ond 
the boat touched the side of the lightship, which | t’other’s getting on. Excuse the liberty, if I 
rolled at the moment. He caught the girl’s| throw my pitt coat over you—your gown was 
hands, extended imploringly. The ship swung/ wet by that wave, and yon seem so exhausted 
over, and he managed to raise the girl to the | you might get your death of 4 chill. I’ve got 
deck; but as she sprang from the boat, the; to go aloft after the light, which will occupy me 
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some time, Then you can take off your gown. 
The darned boy has gorged all the bread, and 
there was none left; and I sent him ashore for 
more, and he hasn’t come back, or he would act 
a8 ie Indy’s-maid. Very sorry, miss, I can’t 
do better ; but don’t think anything of me. I’m 
the father of seven children, and there’s ne'er a 
boy among them, and two of them are twins, 80 
there’s no occasion to be afeared of me.’ 

He did not like to leave her in her condition 
of exhaustion, so he made an excuse to remain 
till he saw her a little recovered. He put the 
Kettle on the stove. ‘We’ll have the water 
boiling directly. It don’t mix well with the 
brandy if it isn’t boiling.’ Then he lit the 
pendent lamp, for the cabin was dark, and poked 
the fire, and coaxed the kettle, and groped for 
the sugar. When he had mixed her a glass, he 
br@pght it to her where she lay, The light of 
the lamp was on her face. ‘Why—I declare, 
miss!’ he exclaimed, ‘why—surely, you’re Miss 
Josephine Cornellis.’ 

She slightlv nodded. 

‘Lord! What ever brought you here?’ he 
asked, 

‘I was running away.’ 

‘From what?’ 

‘My own thoughts.’ 








THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Next to the Bank of England, the Luank of 
France is the largest and most important of all 
the other banks in Europe. Occupying ver 
nearly the same position in France ay the Ban 
of England does in thus country, it is in many 
respects similar, and performs for the country 
the same kind of duties. The public moneys are 
deposited with the Bank of France ; it alone has 
the sole right of issuing notes in that country. 
(This is what Sir Robert Peel would have 
attached to the privileges of the Bank of England, 
if he had been able; but usage and vested 
interests were too powerful.) Its capital is 
possessed by a proprietary whose liabilities are 
of a similar nature tu those of any other banking 
institution. It opens accounts with properly 
introduced persons, and keeps in its colfers the 
metallic reserves, 

Having meutioned these annlogies between 
these two great Banks, there are points where 
their conduct diverges. The transactions of the 
Bank of England are on a larger scale, owing 
to the lurger mercantile operations in this country. 
The commercial habits of the French are plainly 
indicated in the class of bill business which their 
chicf Bank undertakes. During the whole of last 
year, it discounted no fewer than 1,590,839 bills 
under four pounds, most of them payable at 
private addresses. It is an unusual thing for 
an English banker to take a bill under ten 
pounds, and he will require satisfactory reasons 
for discounting hills paynble at private addresses. 
It is presumed here that in such a case the 
acceptor cannot be a substantial man, or he would 
have a banker. 

Another point of divergence, again, is in the 
overnment of the Bank, wherein the French 
have shown their belief in the efficiency and 
effectiveness of government control Our own 
government cannot in any way interfere with 
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respect of its note issue. The French Bank is 
presided over by a Governor, appa by the 
government, who also appoints the two Deputy- 
overnors. The three highest offices are thus 
eld by government men; and the office of the 
Governor is held for life. It is his duty to see that 
the obligations imposed upon the Bank by the 
government are in all gespects carried out, and 
to act as the connecting link between it and the 
overnment. In addition to the Governor and two 
eputy-governors, the General Assembly, consist- 
ing of two hundred of the largest shareholders, 
clect the General Council, which is made up of 
fifteen Regents and three Censors. The manu- 
facturing and trading interests are supposed to be 
duly represented in the Council, for tive of the 
Regents must be chosen from each of these bodies. 
There is yet another Committee of twelve persons, 
who must be shareholders carrying on business 
in Paris, appointed by the Censors. This Com- 
mittee has the responsibility of examining and 
passing all the bills taken for discount. 

The Bank was established in 1803 by the 
Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte. Its constitution 
has been slightly modified from time to time, 
as circumstances have required. It has been 
successfully and prudently managed, though there 
have been times when its existence has been 
threatened. In 1848, during the Revolution, it 
made large advances to the government and to 
the city of Paris, which, combincd with a severe 
drain on its gold, stramed its resources to 80 
great an extent that it was compelled to suspend 
specie paymenta. To lessen the evil of this 
measure and limit the inconvenience arising there- 
from, its notes were made and have continued 
to be legal tender. 

The Reports annually issued by the Council 
of this Bank to the shareholders are full of inter- 
esting and instructive details, whereby comparison 
with those of other vears, and the progress of 
the business, can be followed, and the public 
support estimated. These Reports present a 
curious study to bankers and economists in this 
country, for they afford a glimpse of the nature 
of the banking business carried on in France 
and of the commercial habits of the French 
pect To the statistician they form a repertory 
of figures from which he can construct tables of 
the trading transactions of the country, always 
important and valuable in its history. From the 
Report before us for the year 1885, we shall la 
before our readers some of the items mentioned, 
and especially those which our English banks 
have not yet condescended to give us. It would 
indeed be a great relief to many shareholders in 
the latter to have presented to them fuller details 
of a concern for which, through decline of busi- 
ness or mismanagement, they may find themselves 
involved in a heavy liability. 

The Bank of France not only informs its share- 
holders of the amount due to its customers, 
but also of the total amount operated through 
their accounts. There were 8592 current accounts 
open at Paris and the branches, with a sum of 
£21,724,000 standing at their credit at the end 
of the year. Omitting the balances due to the 
Treasury, the fluctuations of the total balance due 
on these accounts are given as regards their limits, 
On the 18th of April 1885, the maximum amount 
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due by the Bank was £20,304,000; and the 
minimum amount on the 28th of February was 
£11,556,000—being a difference of £8,748,000. 
The total operations in the year amounted to 
£492,983,092—being less than the operations of 
1884 by £50,658,180, The returns from the 
clearing-house in London have revealed the same 
features. While the volume of trade as a whole 
has not diminished, the nfoney values have shown 
a perceptible decrease. These effects are duc to 
the fall in prices in France no less thon in 
England. e feel curious to know whether the 
operations of the Bank of England would exceed 
those of ite sister Bank. Out of the total opera- 
tiona already given, £226,755,520 are accounted 
for by the operations conducted gratuitously for 
the polls Treasury. 

The Report congratulates the shareholders on 
the increase of the metallic reserves in two years of 
£12,000,000, of which the greater part was gold. 
This ia not to be wondered at, seeing that silver 
has fallen in value so rapidly and to so creat an 
extent. When silver was worth five shillings an 
ounce, the holding of the Bank of Irance was no 
anxiety ; but now that silver has fallen to three 
shillings and ninepence an ounce, the amount 
of its metallic reserve in silver 1s not worth so 
much by about one-fourth as the sum _ stated. 
Thus, out of £89,552,000 gold and silver held 
by the Bank, a little less than half (£43,344,000) 
was in silver. Deducting one-fourth, the value 
of the silver may be put at about £33,000,000. 

There is nothing more curious in the whole 
statement than the particulars of the commercial 
bills and ‘paper’ discounted. The amount reached 
£370,004,868—made up by 11,660,589 bills; 
inaking an average of £32 for the bills, with an 
average of nee 32 days torun, The large num- 
ler of 103,664 bills, for £3,588,924, were refused 
discount—a large portion on account of irregular- 
ities of form, and the remainder for want of con- 
fidence. In Paris, alone, 5,017,904 bills, amount- 
ing to £158,832,892, were admitted to discount; of 
these, 14,106 bills were of the amount of 8s. 4d. 
and below; 656,980 were from 93s. 2d. to £2; 
919,753 were from £2, 03s. 10d. to £4; and 3,427,065 
were above £4, These figures are an indication 
of the trade habits of our neighbours, and show 
the services rendered to the retail trade by the 
chief Bank. An idea of the immense quantity 
of work connected with these small bills, pay- 
able chiefly at the residences of the drawees, 
can be gathered from a paragraph in the state- 
ment giving an account of the day’s work on 
the 31st of October, the heaviest for the year. 
It included the manipulation of 199,272 bills, 
si ei ac a sum of £4,850,769—to receive 
which, application had to be made at 69,707 
dwellings, The expense of a large staff of col- 
lecting-clerks and others to perform these duties 
adds a very large proportionate cost to these 
documents in addition to the discount. 

_ The Bank makes advances on public securi- 
ties, railway securities, and other securities. The 
maximum amount at Paris was on the 12th of 
January, and reached £6,508,000—the minimum 
on the 25th of March, reaching £5,348,000. At 
the branches the maximum occurred on the 
12th of July, and was £6,152,000. The minimum 
was very nearly coincident with the minimum 
at Paris, occurring on the 27th of March, and 


amounting to £5,596,000. The total operations 
in advances amounted to £25,058,804, 

The note circulation is given in amplified 
detail, the statement showinz the number of 
notes in circulation with their denomination, 
the numbers issued, cancelled, destroyed, and 
withdrawn during the year. On the 28th of 
January 1886, there were 18,139,565 notes, 
amounting to £116,050,539, in the hands of the 
public. There are no notes issued hiyher than 
tive thousand francs (£200) each, ond there 
were only five of these in circulation. The note 
most in use was that of one hundred francs (£4), 
of which there were 12,819,676; and the one 
least in use is of the denomination of two hun- 
dred francs (£8). There were only 2624 notes 
of two hundred franes (£8) each ; 1212 notes of 
which the form was out of date; and 164,026 
notes for five frances (48) each in circulation. 
During the year, there were 9,350,000 notes 
issued, representing an amount of £81,300,000 ; 
there were cancelled, 6,711,613 notes, represent- 
ing an amount of £62,731,200. There were de- 
stroyed, 21,658,566 notes, representing an amount 
of £161,128,032 ; and there were withdrawn fre a 
circulation, 12,076,300. The manufactory of the 
Bank at Biercy produced 9,689,000 notes, of 
which more than half were notes of fifty francs 
(£2). The growth of the circulation sane an 
increased production of notes, fresh buildings 
wero erected fitted with every improvement, and 
capable of mecting all the demands likely to 
be made. 

The transactions in counection with the de- 
posits of securities form a considerable portion 
of the services rendered by the Bank. The 
business attached to this is of three kinds—the 
free deposits, the deposits as guarantees, and the 
securities deposited by the syndicate of stock- 
brokers, The dencral operations in all these 
divisions were 4,643,348 in number. There were 
deposited in the sales ot Paris 4,238,281 securities, 
the value of which amounted to £120,960,000-— 
representing 251,582 deposits brought by 44,869 
depositors. Of the first kind of deposit—the free 
deposit—the number of securities in the safes 
at Paris was 2,698,252—representing £82,923,506, 
of 1577 different descriptions, belonging to 31,157 
depositors. During the year, 190,000 persona 
called at the Bank in connection with these secu- 
rities. Only three branches—those ot Bordeaux, 
Lyons, and Marseilles—appear as having carried 
on any operations in connection with the deposit 
of securities. The branches transmitted to the 
chief office 99,116 conpons. The amount of the 
charges for custody of valuables at Paris reached 
£35,617 ; and at the three branches enumerated, 
£7891; and, as the Report goes on to say, these 
charges are u trifliny recompense for the expense 
and the responsibilities which the undertaking 
these duties imposes on the Bank. 

The branches, of which there are nincty-four, 
are classified according to the importance of the 
business doe at each during the year. Placed 
in order according to the extent of their opera- 
tions, numbers are affixed against them to show 
the order in which each branch stands in rexpect 
of the profits.” The branches at Bordeaux, Mar. 
seilles, Lyons, Havre, Lille, and Rouen, stand 
in the first rank as regards the importance of 
their operations; but respectively first, second, 
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fifth, third, fourth, and tenth in respect of their 


profits. The largest net profits (£72,717) were 
tealised at Marseilles; the smallest (£27) at 
Digne ; and five branches showed a loss. One 
of these, Bar-le-Duc, stands forty-fourth in respect 
of its operations, but shows a loss of £137. La 
Rocho-sur-Yon shows the highest loss (£662). - 

The expenses connected with the Bank at 
Paris amounted to £255,472; at the branches, 
$236,693 ; and those of a general character, such 
as cost of transport of specie, duties and taxes, 
£129,024, of which £99,488 represents taxca. The 
amount distributed among the 25,782 shareholders 
wes £7, 78. Gd. per share. The buildings occu- 
pied by the branches hed cost £1,234,938 ; but 
of this, there had been written off £857,503. 
The number of officials employed at Paris was 
about the same os those employed by the Bank 
of England in London (1016); those engaged at 
the branches numbered 1222. 

There are a great many more particulars of 
less general interest in this very intercsting docu- 
ment, but we have given swflicient for our readers 
to form an idea of its nature. We cannot better 
conclude than by adding the words of the Council: 
‘We should have desired to reduce the size of 
this statement; but it derives the greater part 
of its interest and importance from the com- 
parative figures with which it necessarily bristles, 
and we have been compelled, to make it complete, 
to pass all of them before your eyes. This is 
our excuse.’ 


TOLD BY TWO. 
A NOVELETTE IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


BY T. W. SPEIGUT 


CHAY, L—TOLD BY WILLIAM HENRY GARNIR. 
My position in life at the time of the occur- 
rence I am about to relate was that of junior 
clerk in the service of the Bemerton Banking 
Company. Every one knows, or ought to know, 
that Bemerton is one of the Lusiest and most 
prosperous manufacturing towns in the Midland 
counties. If my life at the bank was not alto- 

ther to my liking in some respects, it was at 
east not so irksome as to render it utterly dis- 
tastaful to me; aud as it allowed me an ample 
margin of leisure for my favourite pursnits and 
studies, my grumblings at the destiny which had 
condemned me to an existence so uneventful and 
monotonous had no great amount of bitterness 
in them. Resides, I had lately become engaged 
to a very charming girl; and although the pros- 
pect of my marriage with Emmeline lay far in 
the future, yet the very fact of loving, and know- 
ing I was Joved in return, flung a roseate hue 
over the prosaic details of every-day life, and lent 
them a ae they would not otherwise have 
Possessed. 

Qur bank manager at that time was a certain 
Mr Yarrell, a strictly well-meaning and con- 
scientious man, but somewhat too severe, pompous, 
and unbending in his dealings with those under 
him, He was one of those people who find it 
difficult to believe in or make allowance for 
human infirmities or weaknesses of any kind ; 
as a consequence of which he was more feared 
by his subordinates than liked or respected, 
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which is not an enviable position for any man 
to attain to. 

The oldest clerk in the bank, in point both 
of years and length of service, was Mr Mimma 
At the age of sixty-five he still wrote ea hand 
that could scarcely be distinguished from what 
is commonly called he ard aenec and his books 
were a perpetual marvel to us youngsters of a 
more careless generatiom No one ever credited 
‘Qld Meth’—short for Methuselah—with the 

osseasion of any extraordinary amount of ability. 

e was slow, mechanical, and plodding to a 
degree, but eminently trustworthy, and when 
that is said, all has been eaid, It was perhaps 
owing to this latter quality of trustworthiness 
that ts was selected in the first instance—that 
is to say, some twenty or more years before I 
joined the service of the bank—for the performance 
of a certain peculiar duty, a daty which had 
been faithfully carried out by him wesk by week 
and year by yer without break or interruption— 
for Old Meth never took more then three days’ 
holiday at a time—up to the date of which I 
am now writing. 

One of the largest customers of the bank was 
the Thorpdale Collicry Company, whose works 
were situated about sixty miles by rail from 
Remerton. One of the obligations undertaken 
by the bank in connection with the Thorpdale 
Company waz to send by messenger every I’riday 
night an amount in hard cash varying from five 
to six hundred pounds, for the purpose of paying 
wages the following day; and it was as the 
hank’s messenger for this special duty that Mr 
Mimms had acted for close on a quarter of a 
century. 

The modus operandi of the transaction in ques- 
tion was as follows: Into a certain strong black- 
leather bag, which was never used for any other 
alsa the verified amount, whatever it might 
e, was put, each fifty pounds of gold and each 
five pounds of silver being tied up in separate 
canvas bags; in additiun to which, and as a sort 
of foundation for the whole, from ten to fifteen 
pounds-worth of copper coinage was always 
Included. The bag was then double-locked by 
the bank cashier, and could only be opened by 
a duplicate key im possession of the cashier at 
the colliery. A cab was fetched, and Mr Mimms 
having deposited himself therein, to him entered 
a porter in the uniform of the bank, carrying 
the all-important bag. The porters duty was 
at an end when he had seen Mr Mimms and 
his charge eafely shut up in a first-class carriage, 
and had watched the train steam out of the 
station. Thenceforward, Mr Mimms journeyed 
alone, except for such chance passengers as might 
come and go by the way. On reaching the 
station at which he had to alight, he went at 
once to the nearest hotel, where a bed was always 
reserved for him, locked up himself and his bag 
for a few hours, paid the money over to the 
eollicry cashier next morning, and was back in 
Bemerton shortly after mid-day on Saturday. 
Thua, without let or accident, had matters gone 
on for so many years that it almost seal a8 
if they might go on for ever. 

But a certain morning brought the manager 
a medical certificate in which it was stated 
that Mr Mimms had been taken suddenly ill 
and was unable to leave his bed. We were 
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all sorry for poor Old Meth, whom every-| sorry for poor Old Meth, whom every- 
body liked; but five minutes later—alas! for 

? human natare—each of us was whigper- 
ing to his neighbour and wondering which 
of us would be "the lucky individual to whom 
would be intrasted the conveyance of the Thorp- 
dale bag on the Friday evening next ensuing. 
There was'scarcely a clerk in the bank who 
would not alaily have undertaken the duty. 
Office life with us passed so monotonoualy, that 
almost any change would have been welcomed 
as a boon. However, be that as it may, no one 
could possibly have been more surprised than I 
was Sen in the course of the day I was 
summoned into the manager’s room and told 
that I was the person who “had been fixed upon 
to succeed Mr Mim mms pro tem. There had been 
nothing to lead me to suppose that Mr Yarrell 
had the slightest preference for me over any 
of my fellow-clerks, nor do I know to this day 
why several of my seniors were passed over in 
my favour. As, ‘however, the honour, if such 
it might be deemed, was thrust upon me, I could 
do no less than gratefully accept it, Of course 
Mr Yarrell did not fail to improve the occasion 
after his own peculiar fashion; it was only to 
be expected of him; for if our manager had one 
weakness, 1 wa> a fondness for hearing himself 
enunciate o string of solemn platitudes, which 
he seemed to have learned by heart in early 
life and never to have forgotten. 

When I inade my first journey to Thorpdale, 
i unite expected that it would also be my last, 

that Mr Mimms would be back at business 
beige the following Friday ; but it fell out that 
Old Meth, instead of getting better, grew slowly 
Worse, 50 "that when, about a couple of months 
later, we received the news of his death, it 
searecly came upon us as a surprise. 

Three weeks after this event, Mr Yuarrcll sent 
for me again. He had golden news for me this 
time. Not only was 1 permanently confirmed 
in my new position as messenger between the 
bank and the colliery, but I was further in- 
formed that my sulary was to be augmented by 
fifty pounds per annum. It is needless to say 
I was overjoyed. My marriage with my darling 
Em. seemed at last within measurable dis- 
tance, I wrote her a long letter that evening 
full of sweet nothings and lover’s foolishness, 
Before me, I seemed to see an assured and happy 
future ; not a cloud dimmed the horizon. 1t is 
a wise " dispensation that in this world one never 
knows what an hour may bring forth. 

The train by which Mr Mimms had always 
travelled, and I as his successor of course followed 
his exaniple, left Bemerton at a quarter past six 
P.M., and reached the Thorpe Valley Station, which 
was about a couple of miles from the colliery, 
some three hours later. The railway between 
the two places was not on any of the great trunk 
lines ; consequently, the service was not what is 
usually termed an express one ; ; that is to say, 
all the trains stop at a greater or lesser 
number of stationa by the way. For instance, 
the quarter past six train, which was one of the 
fastest on the branch, made five stoppages between 
Bemerton and Thorpe Valley. It is needful to 
make mention of these points, in order more 
clearly to understand what follows. 


On the particular Friday evening to which we | sat facing the engine, in the farthest seat 
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now come—it was in the month of November— |} 
I drove down to the station as rab aocom-~ 
panied by Bingley tho porter. Having found an 
empty first-class compartment, I proceeded to take 

saession of it and to set about making myself 
comfortable for the journey. The aeat I made 
a point of occupying—ag my predecessor had done 
before me, and I was usually fortunate enough 
to secure it—was the corner seat, with my back 
to the engine, on the far side of "the carringe, 80 
that whoever should get in or out would in no- 
wise disturb me. As I happen to belong to the 
lean kine, the seat was roomy enough to “allow of 
the bag being wedged into it with me, although 
I should have sat more comfortably without it. 
I always carried a railway key; and if, os fre- 
que happened, I was the sole occupant of 
the compartment. when the train started, we had 
no sooner got clear of the platform than I at 
once made a point of lockiny the door, by which 
proceeding I generally insured myself a solitary 
ride through to my destination. 

The fingers of the moonfaced station clock 
pointed to fourteen minutes and three-quarters 
past six, the doors lad all been slainmed Bingley 
was standing a little way from the carriage, ready 
to touch his hat to me the moment the engine 
whistled ; I had drawn on my travelling cap, 
and was ‘already tingering my railway key, when 
a young lady, carrying a tin handbag and a 
slim umbrella, came hurrying along the platform, 
followed Ly a couple of porters, and pointing to 
the door of my compartment, gasped out some 
inarticulate words. When, a few seconds later, 
the engine vave its warning shriek, I was no 
sonnet alone. 

resume that a young man in a free country 
like ingland, even although he is engaged to be 
married, may look at a young lady—may even 
look at her more than once, especially if she 
happen to be pretty—without having any serious 
charge laid against him. For the young lady 
who had joined me so unceremoniously seemed 
to be very good-looking indecd, and I am afraid 
I must plead guilty to having planced at her 
several times. I gay that she ‘seemed’ to be 
good-looking ; but, with the exception of her 
mouth and chin, "which were uncovered, only 
the merest outline of her features was dis- 
cernible through the black lace veil which was 
stretched tightly over her face and fastened in 
a knot behind. But the mouth and chin were 
charming, or appeared so to ine, and I judged 
of what was hidden by what was visible. It 
was that distracting veil that acted as a lure to 
my imagination. 

Was she regarding me, 1 wondered, with eyes 
as curious as those with which I regarded her? 
Probably not; but it was impossible “to tell As 
soon as the train was fairly under way, she opened 
her bag and drew trom it a small thin volume, 
in the contents of which she apparently became 
at unce absorbed; but what with the veil over 
her eyes urd the ” wretched light in tho carriage, 
I felt sure that it was next to impossible for 
her to read a line. Evidently she so heey a 

but whatever her object might be in dot 
a way nO eftain of mine. Her age I judg a 
to be about twenty. She was dressed Hin 
in black, but was not, I think, in mourning, a 
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mine on the opposite side. She might be a 
countess or a governess, or anything between the 
two, or so it seemed to me, whose knowledge of 
the world at that time, although I should have 
resented the imputation, was on a very limited 
acale indeed. 

Enigmas have attractions for most people, but 
when there seems no possibility of solving them, 
they soon become tiresome. By the time we 
had left Bemerton half-s-dozen miles behind, my 
thoughts were beginning to wander back into 
their wonted channels. I fell to thinking of my 
darling Em. and of the sunny prospect which had 
so unexpectedly opened itself before us. There 
could not have been a more charming mode of 
whiling away a tedious journey. 

The first station at which our train was timed 
to stop was Luxford, which is ten miles from 
Bemerton. Here a second lady entered the com- 
partment, attracted, as it seemed to me, by secing 
one of her own sex there before her; but this 
second lady was middle-aged and not at all nice- 
locking, nor ever had been, as far as 1 could 
judge. I took a dislike to her face, or rather, 
to the expression of it, the moment I set eyes 
on her. It may have been prejudice on my 
part, but I could not help it. Apparently she 
was about fifty years of age. Her hair was gray, 
or as much of ‘it as conid be seen, which con- 
sisted of three flat curls on either side of her 
forehead. Iler features were prominent, aquiline 
in shape, but somewhat coarse in outline; she 
had a small brown mole on the left side of her 
chin about a quarter of an inch below the corner 
of her mouth; while the two middle teeth of her 
upper set were so lone and protruded so con- 
spicuously, even when she was not talking, that 
few people could look at her without noticing 
them. Bhe eave me the impression of being well 
but quietly dressed ; but I took no note of details. 
A porter had handed into the carriage after her 
an oblong black leather travelling case, which 
she proceeded to deposit on the middle scat, 
while she herself sat down on the seat opposite 
the younger lady, and, like inyself, with her back 
to the engine. 

Being strangers to cach other, no one spoke. 
The younger lady still Rept up the pretence of 
reading, turning over a fresh page now and again ; 
the elder one bent a meditative gaze on the lamp 
in the roof of the carriage and scemed to be 
deep in a brown-study ; for myself, I closed my 
eyea and went back to my caatle-building. 

I forget the name of the next station at which 
we stopped, but it was about six miles beyond 
Luxford. The third station, which was eight 
miles farther, was Sherrington. As nearly as I 
could judge, we had still about two miles to run 
before reaching it, when my reverie was broken 
by an ex-lamation from the elder lady. ‘Good 
gracions! I’m afraid she’s going ta faint,’ she cried. 

My eyes instinctively followed the direction of 
hers, ‘lhe young lady’s book had dropped from 
her fingers, and she was lying back in her seat 
with parted lips, gasping softly for breath. Her 
face was very pale; she had pushed her veil up 
@ little farther, but it still shrouded her eyes 
and the upper part of her face. 

‘My dear, 1’m afraid you feel ill,’ said the 
elder woman, as she bent forward and laid a 
hand on the other’s knee, 
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She gave a slight gesture of assent, and her 
lips faintly murmured ‘ Water.’ 

‘What’s to be done?’ said the other, turning 
her black glittering eyes on me for the first 
time. ‘The poor thing wants water, and there’s 
none to be had.’ 

‘We shall be at Sherrington in two or three 
minutes,’ I replied, ‘where a glass of water can 
no doubt be obtained.’ 

‘Ah, yes, to be sure; there’s a refreshment room 
there, if I remember rightly. Meanwhile, perhaps 
it would revive her a little if I were to open thig 
window.’ 

I hastened to take the little duty in question 
ou myself. 

*Do you fecl any better, dear?’ asked the elder 
woman as she bent forward again. 

There was a feeble shake of the head, and 
again her lips murmured ‘ Water.’ Certainly she 
looked very ilL 

‘All she asks for is water,’ said the other to 
me. ‘What a pity it is I left my smelling-salts 
at home.’ 

The train was slackening speed by this time, 
and a few moments later we drew up at the 
platform. At that hour there were but few 
people about. 

ven before the train came to a stand, the 
elder woman turned to me: ‘O sir, pray make 
all the haste you can and get the poor child a 
glass of water.’ 

Under such circumstances, how was it possible 
for me to hesitate, although my instructions were 
most pcm that I should on no account 
quit the carriage without taking my bag with 
me? The refreshment room was only about 
thirty yards down the platform; I should not 
be away more than a minute and a half; and 
with the two ladies in the carriage, and the door 
on the opposite side locked, as I knew it to 
be, what possible harm conld happen? There 
was not a2 moment to epare, Hastily throwing 
my rug over the bag, so as to hide it, I was out 
of the carriage the instant the train stopped ; and 
after shutting the door behind me, I sped down 
the platform as fast as my Jegs could carry me. 
I found several people in the refreshment room 
before me; and about half a minute, certainly 
not more, elapsed before I could obtain what 
I wanted. Then I hurried back as quickly as 

ossible. The younger lady still lay back in 

er scat, looking very wan and faint, and that 
provoking veil still hid her eyes and forehead. 
The elder lady had taken off her gloves, and was 
in the act of chafing one of her companion’s 
hands. As she took the glass of water from me 
through the open window, I could not help 
noticing, as a rather singular personal pevuliarity, 
that the little finger of her rivht hand was 
abnormally short in comparison with the length 
of her other fingers, and that the tip of it only 
reached half-way between the second and third 
joints of her third finger: it was one of those 
trifles to which, under other circumstances, I 
should never have pire a second thought. 

The girl drank the water eagerly and murmured 
her thanks. I gave the glass to a passing porter, 
and had just tine to resume my seat before the 
train, sped on its my. I spread my rug over 
my knees again and glanced at my bag: nothing 
had been disturbed. 
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In the course of a few minutes the young lady 
seenied very much better. She gave utterance 
to a few words of apology and thanks in a low 
voice, addressed partly to the elder woman and 
partly to me. 
‘Are you going much farther by train?’ asked 
the other. 
‘Only as far as Birkwood—the next station.’ 
‘Why, that’s my station too,’ was the answer. 
Then a little conversation passed between the 
two in a lower tone, to which I paid no heed; 
and a few minutes later, Birkwood was reached. 
I hastened to open the door for them, and both 
ladies alighted. Then I handed the elder one 
her ravelting case ; she thanked me with a smile 
which brought her two long incisors into more 
objectionable prominence than ever; and then 
she beckoned toa porter. The young lady said : 
‘Good-night, sir; and thank you so very much 
for your kindness,’ 
Still, it was provoking that she did not lift 
her veil and allow me to see the colour of her 
eyes. No eooner was the train under way again, 
than I proceeded to lock the carriage door; no 
ladies, young or elderly, pretty or plain-looking, 
should share the remainder of my journey. 
J, 





PENNY GAFFS. 


Lonpon! One Saturday night I was strolling 
aimlessly along one of the principal market 
thoroughfares in the neighbourhood of Hoxton, 
when my attention was drawn to a crowd of 
people outside a shop, the window of which, instead 
of being filled, a3 usual, with goods suited to the 
requirements of the locality, was occupied by a 
large canvas, painted all over in glaring colours 
with marvellous figures of performing dogs, fat 
women, skcletons, giants, red Indians, ond ao 
number of odd-looking animals, to classify which 
under their correct genus would have puzzled 
the most cminent living naturalist. In front 
of the shop, a piano-organ, evidently ordered to 
stop there for the occasion, poured forth such 
cheering lays as, Wait till the Clouds roll by, 
Jeanie, and Mother, I’ve come Home to dte; 
varied by a lively jig or breakdown, which was 
the signal for « number of children in the road- 
way to perform singular gymnastic feats, which 
passed muster for dancing. A fat man with a 
red face and a very hoarse voice stood guard at 
the entrance to the shop—the inside of which 
was concealed from the eager gaze of those with- 
out by a dirty curtain of green baize stretched 
across the doorway—and endeavoured to induce 
the crowd to pay their pennics and ‘walk in.’ 
His harangue, frequently repeated, was something 
like this: ‘Just a-goin’ to begin, Signor Bar- 
berino’s great travelling show—admission one 
penny—where can be seen the wonderful fat 
woman of California, and that hextrahordinary 
freak o’ nature the armleas child, which can 
write with its feet, and never knows the loss 
of its harms, ’cos it never had none, and algo ’cos 
nater ’as perwided it with legs what does twice 
as well.—Now then, there—stand aside, and Ict 
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the lady pass.’ (This to a group of small boys 
who had got as near to the doorway as possible.) 
‘Thank you, marm.—tust a-goin’ to begin, ag 
exhibited before all the crowned ’eads of Europe 
and all the ryal family, and specially engaged 
é ’ 5p y engag 
to appear at the Himperial theatre of Peking, in 
Chiney.—No dogs admitted, sir; and children 
must be paid for.—Signor Barberino's’ &«. 

The impression left on most of the crowd 
seemed to be that if they missed that show, it 
would be a matter of regret to them for the 
rest of their natural life, for they pressed eagerly 
forward and paid their pennies, In about seven 
minutes the shop was crammed with a miscel- 
laneous crowd of men, women—with some of 
their purchases for tho Sunday dinner bulging 
out of baskets too small to contain them—and 
boys and girls of that intermediate age between 
childhood and youth; little children in the 
charge of bigger children; and one or two of 
a better class of young men, who seemed to 
have dropped in merely for the fun of the 
thing. 

T entered with a number of others, and obtained 
a place as near as I could to another hanging 
of green baize at the further end of the shop, for 
I imagined that behind this must be concealed 
some of the wonders so graphically painted on 
the canvas outside. The place having become 
full, this green baize was drawn aside, and a young 
man with a very East-end look handed out a 
short, fut, ugly, greasy-looking woman of about 
four feet in height, but weighing, I should think, 
about cighteen stone. She was dressed in a 
showy, tawdry material, covered with elaborate 
trimmings equally tawdiy, bare about the back 
and arms, and certainly no pains had been taken 
to conceal her ample frontal charms. She was 
a mass of huge flabby fat; and had evidently 
been got into her present condition by methods 
which the faculty would no doubt condemn as 
harmful, though possibly it might be constitu- 
tional. But she seemed pleased with the 
amount of attention she received. When the 
East-end young man had finished a minute 
account of her height, weight, age, measurement 
round the shoulders, arms, &c., inembers of the 
crowd were requested to ‘shake ’ands with the 
fat lady ;’ and an intimation was given that 
should any of the audience, in the performance 
of this act of friendly grecting, pass any coin 
of the realm from their own into the lady’s 
palm, why—well, the fat lady would not be 


offended. ; 

This part of the ceremony having been got 
through, displaying on the part of the crowd 
an eager desire to get near enough to have the 
honour of ee the lady’s hand, she was 
handed back again behind the baize screen ; and 
another woman, the antipodes of the first one, 
made her appearance. She was about five feet 
eight inches jn height, drcased in dirty white 
muslin, covered ll over with pale blue and pink 
bows, and which barely reached her knees, dis- 
playing limbs of an unnatural thinness. Her 
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| Saturday, I accosted him, and asked him if he! 
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arms were just the same, being no thicker than an 
ordinary broomstick; and in feature she was 
horribly ugly. The East-end young man stated 
she was only four stone in weight, and gave 
various other particulars, which were all received 
by the audience with rapt attention. The sight 
of this hideous specimen of humanity was too 
much for me, and I elbowed my way to the 
door, thus missing the remaining attractions of 
the show, including the ‘hextrahordinary freak o’ 
natura the armless child,’ whom, however, I was 
destined to see at a future date. 

The following Monday afternoon I was passing 
on business through the same thoroughfare, when 
I observed the red-faced man with the hoarse 
voice standing, or rather lounging, outside the 
entrance to the show. Having a quarter of an 
hour to spare, and feeling interested in the extra- 
erdinary beings I had seen on the previous 


would come and have something to warm him 
at a neighbouring public-house ; intimating, as 
an excuse for my speaking to him, thal I had 
been in his show on the Saturday. No apologies 
seemed necessary ; and having watched him take 
his refreshment, I procceded to question him as 
to the working, prospects, &c. of his show. 

‘Where do we git the living curiosities from? 
Well—lots o’ places; ginerally, the least likely 
uns. Sometimes a pore family has some sort 
o’ deformed child born, and they gits to hear 
as ’ow, in a show like ours’ (he straightened 
himeelf up), ‘they pits taken good care on, and 
’as a chance o’ making something besides what 
we paya ‘cm They comes and offers us the 
curiosity ; and if we thinks it’ll take, why, we 
gives ’em a sum down, and so much a week 
as long as they’re with us; and precious glad 
they are of it, they are. You sce, it’s friendly 
all round: it pays us; it pays the poor people ; 
it pleases the curiosity; and it amuses the 
public If we didn’t take ’em into our show, 
they’d very likely git sent to the workus, 
or kicked about and ill-treated, ‘cos they 
wouldn’t be able to earn their own living. But 
when they’re with us, their people gits kind 
o' proud of ’em, and will come and ‘ang around 
the show, and seem glad if they can git any 
one to listen to ’em when they says they’re 
related to the curiosities inside, Thvre’s always 

lenty of offers a-coming to us. Sometimes we 
bays a performing animal off some circus people 
when he’s old and not good enough for them, 
but quite smart enough for us. Sometimes we 
gits °em young, and trains ’em ourselves. Some- 
times But there—it won't do to tell you 
heverything, or you'll be writing to the news- 
pape or something o’ that Kind.’ 

his dark allusion to something mysterious 
heightened my curiosity, and 1 endeavoured to 
draw him out further, but with no success ; and 
he presently went on again as follows : 

“Pay t—Yes, of course it pays, else we shouldn't 
keep on the same lay. There aint much to be 
done anywheres in the daytime, and none at all 
just here; but of a-night, we can fill the show 
as many times as we likes; and although it’s 
only a penny, when there’s sixty or seventy 
people go in ied quarter of an hour, you see 

ts on ’em goes in t or 
four times, they gits so interested. After one 
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show’s over and a fresh batch ready, some o’ 
those who went in first "1k come beck and 


iy 
agin, p’raps bringing a friend, who was omriting 
to hear what the fust one said about it; an 





then they goes in again, ‘cos they can’t remember . 


how much the fat lady weighs; or else they 
gits to feel a sort o’ pride that they’ve bin to 
our show more times than any o’ their mates. 
Lor bleas you, sir, I b’lieve some on ’em feels 
sorry they wasn't born a curiosity themselves ! 
Yes, it’s always best to git in what’s called a 
low neighbourhood, though why it should be 
called low, I dunno, Poor pope pennies 
are as good as any one else’s, as fur as I can 
make out; and if any o' the young fellers ever 
gits obstroperus or a-teasing of the curiosities, 
we've only got to speak a bit sharp to ’em, 
and they’re as quiet as a murderer after he’s 
been and pot ’anged.’ 

The reader will observe that his similes were 
both forcible and original. 

‘Yes, about a week is the time for staying 
in one place—sometimes ao fortnight; and we 
have run as long as three weeks when we’ve 
had some fust-class curiosities. But we allus 
seems to be moving, and never gits settled. Of 
course, if one of our best attractions dies, as they 
often does if the weather’s bad, we have to shut 
up for a time, ’cos it gits noised about that there 
ain’t half so much to be seen as is announced.— 
There never is, you say? Well, and wot if there 
ain’t? Are we any worse than any one else, I 
should like to know? Is the man what advertises 
medicine to cure everythink a-telling the truth, 
auy more than us? Is the man what waters his 
milk and takes his davy it’s pi any better? 
No; but just ‘cos it’s us, and our show ain’t 
quite all what it says on the canvas, we gits 
called rogues and swindlers.’ 

I saw it was time to replenish the empty 
tumbler; but in spite of it, I could get very 
little more out of the hoarse-voiced man. I had 
evidently touched his Jignity; so, wishing him 
‘crowded houses’ wherever he went, I left him 
to his whisky, and his reflections on the in- 
equalities of social adventurers generally. 

Since then, I have been to scores of ‘penny 
gaffs, as they are called in the neighbourhoods 
which are favoured with their visits, and have 
seen natural deformities (‘freaks of nature,’ 
the canvas generally has it), wild animals (gene- 
rally poor beasts which want a lot of goading 
before their ‘hot blood’ can be got up suffi- 
ciently to make them look fierce), fat women 
and skeletons, strong men and dwarfs, jugglers 
and acrobats, performing dogs, snake-charmers, 
and latterly ‘thought-readers ;’ the last-mentioned 
having all been pupils of the leading thought- 
readers of the day, and paid a fabulous sum for 
their initiation into the many mysteries of the 
art. Sometimes the tricks done are really clever ; 
sometimes os transparent as crystal; often, by 
the aid of an accomplice, who, despite his 
endeavours to appear to be one of the crowd, 
can generally be picked out by the discerning, 
because he invariably overdoes his part; and 
sometimes they arc not tricks at all, but miser- 
able attempts, which deceive nobody. But the 
people who go to see them are satisfied, and 
that is everything, They can give a penny 
where they could not afford sixpence ; and if the 
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entertainment is not intellectual, it is certainly 


not very harmful, the only really objectionable 
feature being the exhibition of natural, or, more 
correctly speaking, unnatural, human deformities. 


MY GRANDFATHER. 
THE SECRET OF AN OLD MAN’S LIFE. 


Tue last remnants of the dinner had been 
removed from the table; the curtains were drawn 
across the windows; the oil-lamp was placed 
between us; the fire roared up the chimney ; we 
faced each other in two armchairs, my grandfather 
and I. It was the anniversary of his birthday ; 
and I, his grandson, the only relative he had 
left in the world, had spent the day at his fireside, 
more in pity for his loneliness than for any love 
of kinship. They said I should inherit the large 
fortune he had acquired, none knew how; but 
the life of this strange old m:n had ever been 
an cnigma to the few who were intimate with 
him, and none could foresee from day to day 
in which direction the next seeminy freak of 
his folly would lie. 
So 1 was dining 
anniversary of his 


with him on the ninetieth 
birthday ; and when the 


repast was finished, we had drawn up the great 
armchairs; and in silence I watched the dee 
low of the firelight play upon his Taegan 


face, as he seeined to search the inmost depth 
of the blaze with his piercing and outstanding 
eyes. His life had been a mystery to those 
who had known him; for years he had lived. in 
that little house with but one servant; and it 
was only on anniversaries of his birthday that 
I dined at his table. It was on such occasions 
as these that I had learned enough of the old 
man’s life to know that some heavy secret lay 
on his mind, that some one act in his long 
span of existence had marred and seared the 
remaining years The fevered mutterings, the 
staring eyes, the long fits of abstraction, 
followed by hoarse pleading; as if for pity, 
had told their tale. Occasional menucu, too, 
of early days in VParis—of spectacles there, 
that had dulled the courage of stoutest hearta, 
of women and men dying at the hands of fanatic 
Republicans, of little children falling in the 
widespread sacrifice—all these led me to believe 
that it was in Paris that my grandfather had 
spent his carly years, with Paris ond with the 
past that his secret lay. More I knew not; 
more I dared not ask, for I was always ill 
at ease in the company of this strange old 
man, whose very eccentricities repelled the lcast 
advance. 

Would he ever tell me more? was the question 
I asked myself that night; and as I watched 
the Huston lip and the trembling eyes, and 
heard from time to time the muttered prayer, 
I felt that his sccret would perish with him. 
But I was mistaken; for suddenly he turned his 
chair from the fire, and clutching the arms of 
it as if with determined purpose, he began to 
Pe im _a low and solemn voice. In a minute 

Icarned that the time had come; the mystery 
would be hidden no longer. 

‘Grandson,’ he said, ‘it comes to every man 
at a certain season to know that the end of his 
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life is not far distant, that the day is approach- 
ing when he must facc his Maker. When 
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such a season is come to a man, it behoves 
Him to think of those who will inherit his 
possessions when he is gone. I have thought 
over that difficult question, and I have made 
my decision. You are my only relative; pou 
will inherit such property as I posses; but 
more than this, you will learn now from me, 
that, which no doubt has often troubled you, 
the secret of an old man’s life It has not 
escaped you, this weight that lies upon my soul 
and threatens to crush it. Others have often 
questioned me; an idle curiosity prompted them 
to do so; you have shown your sense and held 
your peace. Your discretion has not escaped me; 
it shall be rewarded by a gratification of your sup- 
pressed curiosity, painful though it may be for me 
to give it. You have learned from the words that 
have escaped me, that images of the past rise 
ever before mo—images that never leave me 
day or night—that carry me back again to Paria 
and to my crime.’ 

The old man paused o moment here, for 
emotion was working strony within him; then 
recovering himself, he went on hurriedly. 

‘My father, himself a man of letters, decided 
to educate me for a literary profession. With 
sense and discrimination, he planned for me a 
scheme of education which embodied a wide 
range of reading and of travel. I was to work 
my way :t Eton, to study for a time at Cam- 
bridge, then to seek the great centres of learning 
upon the continent, and to finish in the richly 
stored librarice of the East. It was o grand 
idea, worthy ul a noble and generous man. Alas 
that his ,enerosity was so thrown awuy ! 

‘1 went to Eton, end passed through the 
school, making friends here, gaining honours 
there, learning something of the classics, and of 
those difficulties and disappointments “that face 
us all when we start on the battle-field of life. 
At Cambridge 1 was a scholar and took honours. 
I remember now the gladness of my _ poor 
father, when the news came to him that I had 
mounted one rung of the ladder before me, I 
hear again his hearty words of congratulation, 
feel again the warm pressure of his hand, under- 
go once more the welcome labour of writing to 
my mother. It was a huppy time, for I was full 
of hope and confidence in my own powers, and 
around me were those whose every thought 
breathed a prayer for my welfare and my happi- 
ness. 

‘Then it came that I should set out for Paris. 
It was with reluctance that they let me leave 
home, for at that date the first murmurs of 
the mighty torrent of revolution which swe 
over France were beyinning to be heard. The 
writings of Voltaire and Rousseau were com- 
mencing to bear their fruit, Agitators in the 
byways were decrying the king ond demanding 
liberty ; us the low moaning of the wind hefore 
the storm, so were these the warnings of what 
was to come. But I had no fears then; rather 
I hoped to learn much from seeing a country 
whose people had commenced to test the truths 
which the great philosophers of so many years 
hed preached iu their writings and in their 
teachings You must remember, too, that 
none could then foresee that under the cloak 
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of freedom men would lose their instincts of 


humanity, and would become os wild beasts; 
that rapine and vice would prevail where virtue 
and goodness had been ; that women and children 
would be gacrificed to ambition and to fear; 
that the land would lie under the curse of 
mierule. My father could not foresee this, or 
I should never have left the comfortable home 
in the midlands and have faced the dangers 
that soon awaited me in Paris. When I arrived 
in that great capital, it was hard to believe that 
beneath that gaiety and brightness lay hidden a 
great stratum of discontent and poverty and 
crime, It was yet harder to believe, as one 
heard the frenzied cries of welcome that greeted 
king and queen, that the cries were a mockery, 
that the voices were but empty sounds. That 
‘was the vear 1788, and the Bastille had not yet 
fallen; Pitt himself scarce gave heed to the 
rumours; why, then, should I, a student, fore- 
see, beneath this wealth of loyalism, a_ rising 
power that would crush and kill both the landers 
and the lauded? 

‘So I begnn my studies at the university. 
Making few friends, retiring to my lonely rooms 
at night with my books, I had little opportunity 
for noting the changes that spread so rapidly over 
the political and even the private lite of the 
country. Yet the first cominys of the approach- 
ing storm did not entirely escape me. One day, 
a student, who had frequently made overtures of 
friendship, chanced to talk with me in the library 
of the university. I was handling some old folios 
of the Fathers and noting the opinions of the 
great French theological thinkers, when, pulling 
nie by the arm, he said: “My fricud, why waste 
your time? Do you not know that Frenchmen no 
onger believe in such books as these?” I stared 
at the speaker, and the volume fell from my hand 
as he poured his insidious words into my ears. 
‘Then, lor very shame, I quitted the building and 
retired to my own rooms. I pictured to myself 
the old home with the village church, where 
purity and belief went hand in band, and I 
shuddered lest & rumour of that which I had 
heard should evcr enter that quiet community. 
But, thank God, my own life was never tainted 
with their words ; my ears refused te receive their 
mockery and their blasphemy. 

‘The student who had so advised me came to 
my rooms one evening with an invitation to his 
club to hear o great speaker. Though I was no 
friend of the boy, my curiosity led me to accom- 
pany Lim, that I might assure myself that the 
pretended agitation was but the work of a 
few fanatics, I entered the hall. Jt was crowded 
with some hundreds of students and workers and 
rascals, the last appareutly drawn from the worst 
slums of Paris. A man upon the platform, with 
fervid oration, advised the extermination of king 
and nobles. His words were at times drowned by 
the storm of applause they occasioned. I learned 
afterwards that the man who spoke was Jean Paul 
Marat, and that there were many such clubs as 
the one I had that night attended. The fanatics 
then were many; in a short time we were able 
to say that they were a majority in the cily. 

(From that date the tide of revolution flowed 
fast. In the succeeding year, the Bastille fell, 
and France, nay, Europe, rejoiced os, from that 
relic of despotiem and darkness, the prisoners 
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the gates as the mob of women and of men 
perpetrated that wonderful and surprising deed, 
and never did I witness o multitude that dis- 
played such a vivid resolution and such united 
action. But a glance at the mass of upturned 
and repulsive faces showed the danger of trifling 
with people who regarded no sacrifice of human 
life too great for the accomplishment of their 
purpose, 

‘It was shortly after such an event that, walk- 
ing with a fellow-etudent near the palace of 
Versailles, a carriage passed us on the road to Paris. 
The vehicle was occupied by an aged man and 
a girl, who must have been but twenty years old. 
It was in the spring-time, and the woods were 
white with blossoms, and the cottages filled with 
the scent of the May flowers; and as the car- 
riage came slowly along the hard road from a 
chateau that stood upon a neighbouring hill, I 
felt that one occupant of it at least was worthy of 
the glorious picture that nature unfolded around 
us.—Ah, Marie! how can I find words to speak 
of you! Grandson, it is enough to say that since 
that hour, her face has been before me day and 
night, sleeping and waking, in prosperity or mis- 
fortune. Everywhere I look, I see those eyes 
of hers speaking to me, those hands lifted in 
pleading, her lips moving as she bids me to her 
side, and I cannot stir !’ 

The voice of the old man sank low, the veins 
on his forehead swelled, he stretched out his 
arms, then for a moment or two he was silent, 
and his heavy breathing and stifled sobs alone 
were heard in the room. After a time, becoming 
somewhat more calm, be continued. 

‘My companion, in answer to my questions, 
told me that the old inan was the Baron Jendavi, 
and that the girl was Marie, his daughter. I 
followed the carriage with my eyes until a cloud 
of dust alone marked its progress along the road ; 
then, with little ceremony to my friend, I turned 
back and walked straight to Paris. 

‘Tt was only when I was alone in my rooms 
that I asked myself what prompted this strange 
action. I had seen but for a few moments a 
face by the roadside, yet I believed that not 
one atom of the beauty of it had escaped me. 
In that short walk I had created to myself an 
ideal in ao world of fancy, which ere this my 
imagination had never penetrated. Before, I wag 
the scholar; life was for me in the mass of 
volumes that lined the walls of my rooms and 
of the libraries, amongst the thoughts and the 
researches of those who had left to their fellow- 
men an imperishable record of the labour for 
the good and the elevation of mankind. If I had 
looked into the future, it was with the hope that 
I should then find myself striving to follow the 
example of these great men, perhaps winning 
some of the rewards that fall to the succesefy 
in a career of letters. But such matters as home- 
life or wife or children had never caused me 
a moment's thought The change in me, then, 
was sudden and startling As the scene that 
deen us one moment is forgotten in the beauty 
of the one that replaces it, so did ny ambition 
fall os the face of Marie rose up before me. A 
new realm of ideas was opened, but the new 
would not blend with the old, for the one was 
absorbed in the other. 
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‘When common-sense had in a measure returned 
to me, I began to remember that my nope and 
dreams rested but on a name—“ Marie Jendavi, 
the daughter of the Baron Jendavi, of an un- 
known chateau on the road to Versailles.” We 
were seemingly separated by as great a gulf as 
divides the Old World from the New. Whom did 
I know in Paris, then, that I could go to and 
say: “I have a fancy to be introduced to the 
daughter of the Baron Jendavi—will you do 
that service for me?” Such a reflection disturbed 
me more than in those days I would have been 
willing to have confessed. Agitated with fear 
and hope, I paced the narrow room where I 
lodged, until I sank upon my bed from weari- 
ness.) Who would unlock the gate that shut 
me from the presence of the woman I would 
have staked so much to huve seen? 

‘In such a mood, I chanced to remember my 
letters of introduction. In my negligence and 
desire for solitude, I had made use of the one 
to the head of the university aloue. The others— 
and they were many—lay as 1 had brought them 
from England. With some anxiety lest they 
should be missing, I opened my valise, and after 
ao short search, found them intact. There was 
one to Monsieur Bailly, the talented and at that 
time popular Mayor of Paris; and another to 
Madame de Stacl ; also to Lafayctte, at that time 
the captain of the National Guard. The others 
were to citizens of less position, and I did not 
attach much spporenee to the possession of them 
for the purpose [ had ip view. 

‘T presented my levers at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, was cordially received, and, by the in- 
strumentalty of Lafayette, introduced into the 
family of the Baron Jendavi. I say family ; but 
I should add that the baron and his daughter 
alone were numbered in it, he having lost his 
wife some ten years before I met him. He 
wos a thorough representative of the French 
achool of nobles, as then existing: courteous to 
a degree, dressed with extreme care, yet without 
great display ; of o reserved manner, and appar- 
ently devoid of affection or of symputhetic 
feeling. He received me for some time in his 
library, where he had collected many valuable 
treasures of literature and of art; and as he 
was very anxious to learn something about the 
men and imannera of that productive set of 
echolars' and writers who had lately adorned 
the clubs of London, I managed in a measure 
to interest him. But it was wearying work 
for me sitting there with that grave old man, 
dressed in his solemn black, the diamond 
buckles upon his shoes alone relicving the dull- 
ness of his attire, and knowing that Marie, so 
full of life and picturesqueness and colour, was 
scampering across the great park with the dogs, 
or kneeling at her devotions in the chapel—a 
very type of girlliood and purity and love. Yet 
those hours of heavy explanations of the pecu- 
liarities of Johnson, the foibles of Boswell, the 
failings of Goldsmith, were alike forgotten when 
at dinner I faced her, and could for some minutes 
be entranced with the aoft beauty of her face, 
with the sweet gentleness of her words. 

‘Ah, you ask, “Why has my life been a 
mystery!” The key to this mystery is buried 
in those days, when no world seemed so fair as 
France, no woman so beautiful as Marie. I 
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& woman ; and ashe, too, returned my affection— 
not with a careless word, not with a half-promise 
made but to be broken, but with the whole out- 
pouring of her affectionate nature, with a love 
that was etrong—because it was a love! 

‘It was but in scattered moments that I could 
speak to her, yet we found them all-sufficient to 
build for ourselves a futuro with every stone a 
wealth of happiness. But at the very foundation 
of our hopes we met rebuff One night, as we 
returned from the little chapel, she confeased 
her fears to me. Her father, blind to everything 
around him but his own interests, had, after the 
fashion of his countrymen, entered into negotia- 
tions for the barter of his daughter with an old 
and affluent member of one of the noble houses 
of France. I said nothing, but leaving her, went 
home to think. As I passed through the village, 
the peasants, many of them half-naked, all of 
them wanting bread, were gathered eround a 
speaker who in fiery terms exhorted them to 
break the chains of despotism that bound them 
and to establish the new order. They banned me 
as I passed through their midst, for I was from 
the chateau. In the words addressed to Louis the 
king, “it was no longer a revolt in France, it 
was a revolution.” ‘That night, when I arrived 
at my lonely rooms and lay down to rest, Louis 
XVI. had left Paris and was on the road to 
St Menehould. When he was brought back, 
and the citizens received him in silence, I fore- 
saw that a crisis was ‘apidly approaching, and 
determined to make at least one effort to secure 
the hand of the woman I loved. I would 
boldly to her father and state my wishes. ie 
received me with his usual courtesy, treated my 
request with the most business-like air, refused 
me with ao smile, regretted that other arrange- 
ments had been made, 

‘What could I do? Pleading with such » man 
would not have recompensed the loss of dignity 
entailed. 1 was dumb before him; but my brain 
reeled under the blow; and as I left the chateau 
and the great gates closed behind me, it seemed 
that my life had been left in that mass of stone 
and brick that stood over the village. Along the 
roadside, the raged peasants gathered the harvest. 
I envied them their lot; they had their wives, 
perhaps the women they loved. The gay clothing 
of the fields, laden with the golden grain, irri- 
tated me. Why was all so fair, and I so sorrow- 
ful, so devoid of hope, by which alone man lives? 
Ab! the dream is ended, yet I would live my 
life again for a repetition of those hours. 

‘I returned to the city, now dark and over- 
cast, as whispers of the terrible reality forced 
themsolves from the slums and the low faubourgs 
into the great palace and the houses of the ric 
Many fled; many hid themselves in fear; none 
knew when the reaping would come in all its 
hideous intensity. rarely Jeft my rooms, yet 
J hated their loncliness. I could not stir in the 
streets; th. surface gaicty, never stilled during 
that period of bloodshed and vice, gulled me to 
despair a3 my heart went ont to the chateau, 
or rather to fhe fair woman within its walls. I 
would have sfuditd—her face was on every page, 
her eyes louked into mine from every painting! 
Hope having gone, despair was followed by a 
deadly latred of the man who had thus broken 
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both our lives. In my rage I heaped obloquy 
upon his aged herd. I have been punished ; 
may my punishment atone ! 

“I waited my opportunity of revenge for nearly 


a year. It came. Visiting again the Jacobin 
Club, where, nearly two years before, I had 
heard Jean Paul rat denounce the monarchy, 


I listened to violent and unrestrained demands 
for the immediate sacrifice of the leading nobility 
who had had the courage to remain in their 
native country. The scene was one I shall never 
forget: the clamour of the ruftian crew—their 
faces rendered more repulsive as the Hickering 
ena shed their yellow rays upon them— 
resounded through the vaulted chamber like the 
roar of distant thunder. Had you pierced into 
the hearts of such men, you would have found 
no trace of affection, of good, of right knowledge, 
of any instinct of humanity. They were like so 
many wolves howling for their prey, and the 
sight of them would have chilled the bravest 
heart! I watched the proceedings from a bench 
in the rear of the room. At length silence was 
somewhat restored, and a terrible process known 
as the “naming” commenced. he President 
rose in his seut aud addressed the turbulent 
crowd. “It was the intention,” he said, “of 
the Club to hasten the cause of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity by removing those who 
60 prominently stood in the way of its advance- 
ment. Ah, mes enfants,” he went on, “how great 
a lesson have we taught our opprcssors in the 
past few years! The flag of Progress is unfurled ; 
the fire of those who would enslave us is en- 
kindled ; we shall soon sift the ashes and sweep 
them away; but we must be unceasing in our 
work; our courage must be unfailing, our self- 
denial unbounding. If it is necessary for the 
safety of our country, wives and daughters, fathers 
and mothers must be handed to the care of un- 
swerving Justice. They must dic!” 

‘The President finished, and produced a shect 
of paper. A man rose amongst his hearers and 
denounced “ Bailly,” the scholarly and courteous 
Mayor. Another rose, another death-warrant 
was signed, ay, as surely as if the victim then 
stood upon the scaffold. I shuddered as I saw 
the list growing, growing, and I knew that those 
whose names were wrilten there, though at the 
moment surrounded perhaps by wife and children, 
would in forty-eight hours be numbered with the 
dead. 

«Contrast the picture, grandson : a low, vaulted, 
stifling room, three hundred men like fiends ask- 
ing for the life’s-blood of many of those they had 
erstwhile applauded, cheered, honoured. Aoay, 

rhaps not half a mile, a home where the 

usband built, with his wife, loving plans for 
the little ones asleep above. Children kissing 
their father as he returned from his Jabour, men 
kneeling at tho feet of the women they hoped 
to spend their lives with, everywhere affection, 
home-life, brightness, godlinesa And these mep 
were to die cre the sun had twice set ! 

‘But to resume, As man after man rose to 
denounce his victim, it happened that the namers 
appreached myself, so much eo that the very 
member at my side began to speak. What evil 
ort spoke to me then, I know not; only thie, 
that a great wave of irrepreasible anger rashed 
across my mind, destroying every impulse of 


good, and left me for the moment as one of the 
wretches that sat by me. When my neighbour 
had finished speaking, I stood and in a loud 
voice denounced Monsieur le Baron Jendavi. 

“Who speaks?” gaid the President. 

« & bas!” shouted the crowd—a atranger.” 

“T am a stranger, citizens,” I replied; “but 
I speak in the name of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” 

‘Grandson, I lied—lied in my heart, with my 
tongue. I spoke rather in the name of pride, 
of anger, of a thirst for revenge. In that hour 
I destroyed my happiness for ever. 

‘As I heard the cries of applause, saw the 
name of the baron inscribed upon the sheet, 
the room swam before my eyes. Tottering, half- 
swooning, I reached the street; but the words 
1 had spoken yet rang in my ears; the very 
sky seemed red with the blood of the coming 
sacrifice. As I paced my own chamber, a deadly 
spirit of exultation crept over me; the whispers 
of remorse I silenced, as I murmured : “ Marie is 
mine—mine forever.” But as her face rose before 
me in my self-created vision, it seemed that a 
great gulf lay between us: on her side, the 
crystal streams, and the green swards, and the 
golden valleys, where, in unending bliss, the 
good had gained their reward; whilst on mine, 
the bleak chasms where the cries of the wrong- 
doers echoed from rock to rock, and where a 
spirit of evil descended upon all. I crushed 
the vision, and all the next day lay upon my 
bed awaiting the coming morn. The night seemed 
endless; 1 was afraid in the darkness. The low 
roar from the city ceased; Paris was sleeping. 
At every sound I started, and from a fitful doze 
awoke, and trembled as the white light from 
the moon fell upon my bed and cast heavy 
shadows upon the panclled walls. I could sleep 
no more, but watched the day breaking over 
the spires and domes. Cold and gray, the light 
struck the roofs; a workman passed on his way 
to his daily Iabour, o few carts rumbled on the 
pavement; the sun rose, a golden orb in a 
setting of mist. It was day. 

‘T opened my door und breathed the fresh 
morning air; but I walked as one that is guilty, 
end felt ashamed as J stood in this great purity 
of nature. By-and-by the streets filled; the 
citizens laughing, and wishing “good-day,” were 
mostly walking to one spot. An irresistible im- 
pulse drew me thither. It was to the Champ-de- 

ars, where the guillotine stood. I can eee it 
all again, ay, so vividly, for the scene has never 
left me «lay or night. It is my retribution. A 
great crowd had assembled there—a sea of faces, 
diabolical, fierce, making merry with death. 
From their midst, on a platform, rose a tall, 
dark object, that chilled me as I saw it—it was 
the guillotine. 

‘Then, ond not till then, did I realise my 
crime, and with returning reason, I would 
willingly have given my life to have saved 
the man I had destroyed. But it was too 
late. Already from the distance the roar 
of the crowd was borne on the wind. Those 
around, as the shouts of ‘A bas les aristocrates !” 
became more distinct, elbowed me to the front. 
There, surrounded by groaning and shouting men, 
whose horrid cries of execration rang in my 


ears, I could see, yet some way off, the wagon 
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that bore the victims to their doom. As it drew | not toa Casar, but to an infallible pope. Now, 
nearer, 80 did the fury of the mob increase ; the pope was interested in the swélinte of the 


had they been able, they would have torn the 
condemned limb from limb. ‘In an agony of fear, 
I turned my head away, for remorse, terrible 
overwhelming remorse, came upon me, as the 
horrible deed. of revenge was about to be acted. 
But that strange fascination again prevailed, and 
I was compelled to take one look at the death- 
cart. Jt was full of men and women. Men, 
the lights of intellectual strength and culture, now 
rewarded for their labours by the curses of those 
for whom they had laboured ; women, the fairest 
and most innocent in France, who clung, trem- 
bling ond weeping, to brothers, or fathers, or 
lovers, 80 powerless to help them. A spell held 
my eyes. 

‘I looked for the baron. He stood with 
his back to me, his head bowed down, buried 
in his hands; but clinging to his arm was 
a girl, with her hair streaming over her 
shoulders, her hands upon the neck of the man 
at her side. For the nioment I could not realise 
her presence ; the cart passed close at my side; 
she turned, and her eyes met mine.—-Then she 
stretched out those arms to me; those lips moved 


as if in pleading. It was the tender, loving, 
face of Marie that looked on me, her great 


eyes that spoke, her arms that invite! me! 
May heaven forgive me—I had sacrificed the 
daughter with the father! She was to die. 
Realising the terrible crime, with an awful cry 
I tried to foree my way through the crowd, 
to join her in life or death; but the soldiers 
beat me back, the mob pressed upon me, the cart 
had stopped. The ee and buildings around 
grew faint and confused before my eyes, yc, 
as the deadly faintness came over me, I saw 
that face of anguish still looking for me. Grand- 
son, she believed that I could save her ; she knows 
now that I had brought her to her doom. I 
had killed Marie, my love !’ 

The old man ceased speaking; he half rose 
from his chair, and the fire showed that he was 
deadly pale. His mind was again enacting that 
terrible scene. At length he stretched out his 
arms, moaning ‘Marie, Maric!’ and fell back 
into his seat. His life’s tale was told—my 
grandfather was dead. 





QUEER TAXES, 


Many strange methods of taxation have been 
adopted in this country. A review of sume of 
these is interesting. The firat tax ever imposed 
was the one levied by Julius Cesar. When this 
brave warrior had subdued the warlike races of 
Southern Britain, he ordered the chiefs of the 
various clans to send annually to Rome a given 
number of men and wild animals—the former, 
he said, would be retained os hostages ; and the 
latter would be used for the great fights in the 
Colosseum. But very often the men and the 
wild animals were put on an equal footing, and 
forced to fight with each other in sight of the 
bloodthirsty and applauding Romans. 

When the military prowess of Rome disap- 
peared, there arose in its place an ecclesiastical 
ascendency. Britain was again in eubjection— 





British Isles, and to put that interest into a 
concrete form, he established o university at Rome 
expreasiy for English students. The pope, how- 
ever, did not maintain this college at his own 
expense, but looked to England for support, A 
tax was accordingly imposed, the name it went 
under being that of ‘Peter's Pence.’ The imposi- 
tion of taxes by the pope gradually extended, 
and in a few centuries the country was but the 
exchequer of the Roman pontificate. 

As history advances by time, so the kinds of 
taxes alao change. When the English, in the 
reign of Edgar the Peaceable, conquered Wales, 
they levied a fax on the Welsh. It was a very 
unique one. Instead of a money tribute, the 
conquered people had annually to hand over to 
the English king three hundred wolves’ heads ; 
a plan which in four years cleared their forcats 
of these wild animals, and thus more safety was 
secured both for man and domestic animals. 
About this time, also, Britain was sorely beset 
with foreign foes, who for the most part came 
from Norway. To protect their shores, tho 
British required a fleet, and to provide for this 
fleet, a tax was imposed on all the counties 
bordering on the sea. At times, however, the 
enemy were so numerous that the islanders 
resorted to the cowardly method of buying off 
the invaders. The whole country had a share 
in raising this money, The amount levied was 
twelve pence npen each ‘hide’ of land from all 
classes except the clergy ; but this foolish policy 
had no other etlect than to bring the pirates in 
larger swarms on the Enelish shores, All the 
taxes hitherto mentioned were not strictly im- 
posed on England os « whole, but rather on 
certain special districts; this tax, however, ap- 
plied to the whole of Enzland—all had to psy 
it—so that historians are justified in calling it 
‘the first direct and annual tax imposed on the 
English nation.’ 

About the fourteenth century, another tax was 
imposed; this was the poll-tax. It consisted 
in the payment of one shilling annually by every 
one above the age of fifteen. No distinction was 
made; rich and poor were amenable to the same 
amount. Great discontentment followed its im- 
position, and the discontentment spread into open 
rebellion. Nothing in these bygone days seemed 
to escape taxation; thus, we find at one time 
wool was heavily taxed. The cause of all these 
demands for money arose from the ambitiona 
desires of the English kings. Thcy longed to 
rule not only England, but France and other 
continental nations o6 well. Taxation in kind 
was also common, An English king or general 
passing through any part of England with his 
ermy could provide tor his soldiers and horses 
simply by demanding supplies from the people 
who happened to Le in the line of his march : and 
for these prvvisions, no money was give jn return. 
Labour was also taxed in kind; labourers and 
tradesmen had often to give their services gratis 
to the king, and smetimes even to the nobles, 
It was in this way that many of the great palaces 
in this country*were built. Windaor Castle may 
be cited as an example. 

But of all the taxes ever imposed on a people, 
the ‘birth-tax’ was the most odious. It lasted 
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thirteen years, dating from 1695, Every person | matter, and very often was the source of quarrel- 
not in receipt of alms was required to pay two! ling even at euch a solemn time as death. The 


shillings for every ‘little stranger’ that came 
into existence. The tax was a great burden to 
the lower orders; but the nobility and gentry 
were subjected to still heavier payments than 
their poorer neighbours, Thirty pounds had to 
be paid on the birth of the child of o duke. 
This sum gradually diminished according to a 
certain fixed scale, until it reached ten shillings, 
the amount levied on real estate of fifty pounda, 
or personal estate of six hundred pounds and 
upwards. Reasonable excuse can be given in 
most cases why it is that certain things are: 
taxed ; but where the imposers of the ‘Dbirth-tax’ 
ean find an excuse seems to our modern minds 
ss erie 

ontemporaneously with this ‘birth-tax’ there 
existed another, called ‘the bachelor’s tax.’ It 
was not a very heavy imposition, and was pro- 
bably intended to be as much a reminder of 
their duty as a means of ‘raising the wind,’ 
which William III. so often stood in need of. 
As soon asa man reached the age of twenty-five, 
he was liable to the tax, which was one shilling 
yearly till he took to himself a spouse. But it 
did not stop with bachelors; and here we think 
it was unjust, for it taxed widowers without 
children. Besides the shilling, every person had | 
to pay an amount according to his rank for the 
luxury (or otherwise) of single-blesscdness ; thus, 
e duke or an archbishop was omerced in the 
yearly sum of twelve pounds ten shillings; an 
eaquire, two pounds five shillings; a gentleman, 
five shillings, Social distinctions were niccly 
drawn then. Nowadays, probably there are not 
a few who wonld not mind being assessed at 
five shillings, or even a much larger sum, if it 
would give them the enviable distinction of gentle- 
men. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the English 
parliament passed an Act of Uniformity, ordering 
all those who should refuse to be Episcopalians, 
or should absent themselves from church on 
Sundays, to pay a tax of one shilling per year. 
In those days, religious toleration was at a very 
low ebb. 

There ia nothing British people pride them- 
selves so much in as their desire for sanita: 
arrangements beat suited for the health of the 
general community. Air, light, and cleanliness 
is the triad of the reformers. ‘Introduce these,’ 
say they, ‘and many difficulties regarding health 
will be simplified’ But what would such ardent ; 
reformers say if a proposition were to arise advis- 
ing the taxation of window-glass? The idea 
would be spurned ; yet there was a time when 
glass was taxed, so that light, free to all, did not | 
penetrate the Briton’s house without being paid 
for. The tax was a graded one, according to the 
nuinber of windows. 

In the reign of George III. the national debt 
of England grew to an enormous sum. The! 
almost personal fight between Pitt and Napoleon | 
brought about this; and it may be gueased to 
what straits the government of the day was 
reduced when they were forced to tax funerals. 
A man, although he had toiled all his life and 
had paid his taxes regularly, was not exempted 
from them even after death, To him it was of 
no consequence ; but to relatives it was a serious | 








tax on funerals was hated by every one, and @ 
oet of that day wrote an epigram on the matter. 
t was as follows : 

Taxed to the bone, thy loving subjects see; 

But still supposed when dead from taxes free ; 

Now to complete, great George, thy glorious reign, 

Excised to death, we're then excised again. 

Such are some of the curious methods that 
have been adopted for raising revenue. Looking 
at these methods, there is one which for its 
worth outstrips all the others—the one is that 
of Edgar the Peaceable. He was a king inex- 
peticned in the government of nations, and yet 
his action shows that he could understand how 
a people ought to be ruled ; for his taxes blessed 
those who gave; and cyen in the manner of 
giving, the givers had some credit, for their tax 
could only be paid with the fruits of bravery 
and self-denial. 





HIS ONLY FRIEND. 


Hk crouched upon the pauper mound 
Whero his loved master’s bones were laid; 
In dumb despair he gazed around— 
One shaggy paw half-fearful laid 
Upon the enrth so cold, so gray, 
Where his one frieud, lis master, lay. 


He whined and howled, his grief to tell ; 
His face was piteous to behold; 
And Io! the rain in torrents fell, 
While long and loud the thunder rolled. 
He did not wiud the angry storm 
That beat upon his irembling form. 


Who slept below? A worthless scamp, 
An idle outcast, people said. 

A waif—a slray—a ragged tramp, 
Who gladly shared lis erust of bread 

With the fond brute, his only friend, 

Who lived to guard him, and defend. 


They had been conirades in distress ; 
Misfortune maiked them both its own ; 
And, now he missed that rnde careas, 
How cold, how dark, the world had grown. 
He drooped his head, his eyes crew dim; 
Life held no ray of light for him. 


He sought one pitying glance in vain, 
For dainty ladies shrank away, 

Held back their skirts in cold disdain ; 
Rough urchins kicked him as he lay. 

They heeded not his grief, for he 

Was but a cur of low degree ! 


Let ‘s drown the brute !’ the urchins cried, 
One last despairing howl he gave, 
Rolled over on his weary side, 
And died upon the lowly grave, 
Unpraised, unwept, as if to prove 
How well a faithful brute can love ! 
Panny Forrester. 
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THLE CHILDREN’S POET. 
Most of us have wondered, when we read, 


Come to me, O ye children ! 
For I hear you at your play, 


who were the children, and whether they came, 
and what were the real relations of the poet Long- 
fellow with child-world, when he was able to put 
into words so perfectly the feeling of other hearts. 
His brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, in the 
Life lately published, gives portions of a journal 
and Ictters, from which we may glean glimpses 
of the household laureate in a new and winning 
character. In his spacious old mansion, Craigie 
House, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, there were 
two sons and four daughters born to him. ‘Little 
Fanny, who died as an infant, was the ‘one 
dead lamb’ of the floch. When the first baby- 
boy came, the poem Jo a Child was composed, 
partly while walking in his luxuriant garden. 
He was Professor of Modern Language: in the} 
American Cambridge, and poet and stulent as 
well; and a nervous affection of the eyes made 
rest and air necessary. Sometimes his wife read 
for him under the linden tree, while he stretched 
upon the hay, and ‘C., red as a clover blossom, 
ran to and fro and into all possible s.ischief.’ 
At other times, he spent whole afternoons and 
mornings playing in the garden with the ‘monarch 
absolute,’ wheeling him in the hand-barrow, or 
telling him stories which would not do aut of 
any book, but should be improvised on the spot. 
But was Master C. the monarch absolute? 
He cries ‘Yide! yide!’ for half an hour before 
the horses are out, for a drive to town; but 





first walk in the street, and the cockcd-up hat 
with plumes was out again, and how splendid 
he looked !—white, red, aud blue, with blue coat 
and red gaiters. But as yet, the clder was the 
more companionable. It was he that barat 
jubilant out of the study in the lamplight, when 
his father came in from the winter afternoon 
walks and tho inevitable pause on the bridge— 
that famous bridge with the long black rafters. 
It was he that paid a visit to the college library, 
and was regaled with Audubon’s big Book of 
Birds. It was he, again, that was taken to the 
circus, nnd refused to be amused by clowna or 
horses, but, instead, was vastly amused with a 
black kitten sitting on a post when they came 
out; whence his father drew the moral, that 
children enjoy slight things best, because they 
understand them. 

When the author of Evangeline went into town 
to arrange for its publication, his account of 
the day included the purchase of a railway- 
train of pninted tin. Another day he buys 
hoops, and he always writes down the ‘infinito 
delight’ or the ‘great delight’ his presents gave. 
But when the boys grew bigger, und, in a mis- 
guided moment, he purchased two vclocipedes on 
a Saturday, he hears prodigious noise all Sunday 
in the hall, and shrewdly notes in his journal that 
Saturday is the wrong day for buying playthings. 

If a child of his was ill, he himsclf was sick 
at heart and could do nothing, It was o day 
of agony when his infant daughter was dying 
and when the pliysicians despaired ; but he would 
not give up hope. Then he heard the clocka 
ticking loud in the desolate rooms, all labouring 
on to the fatal hour; and his «wn child’s death 


in the carriage with him there is another boy, | is described in the Golden Legend - 


smaller, nodding to sleep, ‘with his cape, and 
straw hat shaped like the helmet of Mambrino.’ 
The diary was brief; but there was space for 
minute descriptions of these two, despite Dante 
and the college, despite poetry and the world. 
They drove over the snow—‘C, with the reddest 


Bhe left off breathing, and no more, 

I smoothed the pillow beneath hor head. 
She was more beautiful than before. 
Like violets faded were her cyes ; 

By this we knew that she war dead. 


In the darkened library he sat beside her, 


of cheeks and leggings, and E. with his new] watching the white face and the white flowers’ 


white plush cocked-up hat.’ 


E. went for his| in her little hands; in the deep silence, the bird 
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sang from the hall—a sad strain, a melancholy 
requiem, that touched his grief somehow with 
comfort. Afterwards, in the night, the youngest 
boy, three years old, half waking from a dream, 
said out loud: ‘Little sister has got well!’ The 
loss was a tleeding wound, a sicepless pain, 
long after he had gone back with a heavy heart 
to his college work. ‘An inappeasable longing 
to see her comes over me at times, which T can 
hardly control,’ he wrote ; and this was the prose 
of the poem called Lesiynation and of its lines 
towarde the end : 


And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed. 


His boys are seen in glimpses still, through 
the journal. One day he ‘worked hard’ at 
their snow-house ; another day he cast lead flat- 
irons for them, while one talked volubly, and 
the other showed his glee by joyous eyes and 
silent tongue. THis lectures the day belore had 
been upon Schiller’s Song of the Vell, and their 
interest in the casting of a mighty bell could 
not have been greater. ‘Why not write for them 
a Song of the Lead Flat-iron?’ One August 
day he took them—very small boys still—to the 
old honse under the Washington clm, ‘and left 
them sitting in their little chairs among the 
other children. God bless the little fellows!’ 
Afterwards, his favourite after-breakfast walk was 
the walk to school. Three little girls came to 
his house and his heart as time went on, and 
completed the circle. 

Their home was the old house with its grassy 
terraces and lilac ledycs. There was a white 
wainscoted hall, with the drawing-room at one 
side, and the study at the other, with its ever 
open door; the nursery was over it and the 
patter of little feet. Detween the front garden 
and the river Charles lay his own meadow, 
with ‘a whole Culifornia of buttercups ;’ and 
in mowing-time, haycocks, beyond which one 
saw the brown sails of boats. In the rear, the 
garden was beautiful in early summer with apple 
and cherry bloom, ‘and the fiery blossom of 
the peach,’ the fragrance scenting the piazza 
along by the windows, and blowing intu the 
upper rooms, where the huge old fireplaces 
glistened with quaint Dutch tiles, 

Every summer, the family went to Nahant, 
a favourite seaside resort, with ocean breeze and 
burning sun; his brother-in-law inveated for it 
the name of ‘Cold Roast Boston.” If he longed 
to renew his Rhineland travels, the idea dis- 
solved like a mirage. ‘The trouble there is in 
getting my babies to Nahant in summer, with 
all the go-carts and nurses, warns me of the 
long journey, und admonishes m: 
to “let well alone.”’ At Nahant, there were 
promontories covered with wild-roses, a wide 
strand where the sea-gulls skimmed and the 
red kine wandered home while the bells sounded 
from Lynn; and there were also nurses of sur- 
passing ugliness tv dip the children, Who aves 
not remember childhoods horror of the blue 
bathing-woman, on reading his note: ‘They 
wallow about like wnhandsome mermaids or 
women of the walrus family.’ 

Home again; and winter brought Christmas, 
Kept in the good old style. Mr Ferguson, in 
America during and after the War, hos given a 


: perils of an 


guest’s description of Christmas at Craigie House : 
‘The yule-log sparkled on the hearth; the plum- 
pudding amoked upon the board; with his 
prettiest offerings did the good eaint fill the 
stockings of the little girls by night; and all 
day long did the presents come pouring in to 
the children of a much-loved household, till the 
drawing-room table on the following morning 
looked like the stall of a fancy fair. Even the 
passing guest came in for some tokens, not 
needed to remind him of that day. And he 
left the house wherein the presence of the master 
is a perpetual sunshine—where never a peremp- 
tory word is spoken, and yet there is a per- 
fect loving obedience—with the fecling that it 
was good for a man to have been there.’ 

The master and father's birthday was a home- 
feast too. Years before this Christmas deacrip- 
tion, when he told one of his children that he 
was forty-five, he was asked in return, was not 
that nearly a century old? On their birthdays, 
his little ones had parties—a multitude of chil- 
dren racing along the piazza, romping in the 
hay, besieging a fort in the old apple-tree, scram- 
bling for sugar-plums, and winding up with 
supper and a simple merry dance in the drawing- 
room. Ie often went to small-folks’ parties, and 
observed how lovely and graceful were the little 
girls, and how awkward a thing is a boy at 
the green-gosling age. ‘Children are pleasant 
to see playing together, he wrote in his diary ; 
‘it is still pleasanter to have one alone; then 
you are a confidant or father-confessor.” This 
sympathy inspired poems that have given a voice 
to the inner secrets, the airy thoughts, and the 
mysterious joy, of love for young life in ten 
thousand homes. 

One day when le was in a melancholy mood, 
he heard the children rejoicing in the room 
over his study ; and he wrote the poem, Come to 
me, O ye Children, for with the sound of their 
gladness his sad thoughts had vanished. They 
were to him the light of morning and the warmth 
of the sun, the music of summer, the singing 
of birds, 

Ah! what would the world be to us, 
If the children wero no more ? 


We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


For what aro all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses 

And the gladuess of your looks? 


These last four lines sum up a universal feeling ; 
and the whole poem upon that theme of the 
widest sympathy, was perhaps the most true and 
sympathetic ever written. To the sanctuary of 
liomy, Longfellow entered for ever; he had sung 
to the pulse of the whole world’s heart. 

And how did the children come? Elsewhere, 
he tells us in The Children’s Hour. They came 
between the daylight and the dark, rushed in 
by three open doors at once from the lamp-lit 
stairway and the hall, climbed his armchair, and 
devoured him with kisses, till he thought of 
the legendary Bishop of Bingen in his Rhine 
tower overrun with mice : 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a matoh for you all! 
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And as they have entered his fortress, he puts | 
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all holidays were ad to him and all bright- 





them down into the dungeon of his heart, to; ness lonely; he took care that Christmas still 


keep them there for ever and a day, till the 
‘walls shall moulder to dust, The blue-eyed 
banditti are described in prose in a letter sent 
with a kiss to a little girl: the eldest, liking 
atl the second, golden-haired, ‘a very busy 
ittle woman, and wears gray boota;’ the youngest, 
‘Allegra; which you know means merry, and 
she is the merriest little thing you ever saw— 
always singing and laughing all over the house.’ 
The boys are left out of this playful letter, because 
‘they are such noisy fellows; it is of no use 
to talk about them.’ In vacation, he took the 
uoisy pair to the play. ‘The play, wretched 
stuff |? says the journal ‘A young woman in 
ellow satin, representing the fashionable life of 
New York, holds a red-covered book, which she 
says is her “dear Henry W. Longfellow’s poems,” 
and ahe asks her milliner which she prefers, 
Longfellow or Tennyson.” Happy boys with 
Paterfamilias—how they must have laughed ! 

Year after year there was a Maypole in the 
garden on the first of May, and a sedate little 
party of flower-crowned children fensted in the 
summer-house. Dut the Twelfth Night record 
is still better when over the snow came ‘a sleicgh- 
{nl of schoolgirls’—O shade of Dickena, O pencil 
of Greuze !—and then the young men from the 
college were knocking at the door, and there 
were rings in the cake, and a King and Queen 
of Twelfth Night. And we hear of another party 
with the little ones disguised os the Old Year 
with big boots and beard, and the New Year 
with a wreath; and alter the fun, he notes the 
mysterious fecling at midnight, as if some one 
wore dying in the darkness. Did he not write 
verses on it too, when ‘the foolish, fond Old Year’ 
was out like the despised king in the mght 
and the storm ? 

On April Fools Day, the children were alert 
with fun to make a fool of papa, and were 
caught in the attempt; aud in ealy there came 
a holiday—the anniversary ot that happy mar- 
riage. At Nahant, it was cclebrated by a sail; 
waiting beforehand with his boys in the s-hool- 
room, he saw the inasts of the boats outside 
reflected like corkacrews in the water—‘ two cork- 
screws that will soon uncork the schoolroom, 
and Jet these effervescing spirits free’—an echo 
fiom the wine-cellar of the Golden Legend. In 
the evenings, his wife read aloud—she who was 
the beautiful and sympathetic companion of hiy 
labours and his life; and it was a pleasure to 
him when his sons were old enough to relish 
Don Quicote, and when his little circle gathered 
round the pages of Dante, his lifelong study 
and delight. 

But now came the break. Only three summers 


wife was laid in her grave on their marriage 
anniversary ; while he remained in his chamber— 
badly burnt in vainly trying to save her. 


diverted their young thoughts from the sorrow 
they knew but too well; ‘and on unseen presence 
blessed the scene.’ He felt on Valentine's Day 
that it was something to busy one’s self with their 
small business; and the simpie joys of child- 
world seemed to call him back to life and hope. 
They flitted about his study, and he had to 
write the little girls ao letter apiece, and then 
layfully turn them out. One of them spent 
her leisure in a correspondence with him; the 
post-office was under her pillow, and she expected 
to find a letter there every morning, The dolls’ 
lirthdays had to be celebrated tov, and on ons 
of these great occasions, he purloins the written 
programme to inclose in his letter to a friend, 
and adds: ‘What a beautiful world this child’s 
world is! so instinct with life, so illuminated 
with imagination! I take infinite delight in 
seeing it go on around me, and feel all the 
tenderness of the words that fell trom the blessed 
lips—“ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” After that benediction, how can any one 
dare to deal harshly with a child?’ 

His tenderness spread far beyond his own home, 
ond was not without returu. On his seventy- 
second birthday, the children of Cambridge gave 
to him the carved chair, or, as he called it, the 
throne, made of the wood of the spreading chest- 
nut tree that had overshadowed the village 
smnithy sung by him long ago; and he gave 
to each child who came to see him on his 
‘throne’ a copy of his poem— 

Only your love and your reinembrance could 
Greve life to Hus dead woud, 


At the close of his days he enjoyed playing at 
playing backgammon with his little grandson. 
On the very last Saturday of his life, he kindly 
received four schvolboys from Boston, showed 
them the objects of interest in his study, and 
wrote his name in their albums; and it was 
noticed that during his last illness the boys who 
passed the house went silently, taking care that 
no voice sounded in the street. 

Such was the character of Lougfellow towards 
young hearty and young lives, His words were 
genuine in calling children living poems prized 
beyond all the rest; and in his own journals, 
now printed in his brother’s book, we sce him 
in no aspect more winning than as the Little 
ones’ indulgent father and sympathetic iriend, 


NICUWARD CABLE, 


THE LIGIISHIPMAN. 








CHAPTER IL-—JOSEL INE 


after that day un the water at Nahant, hie | THE storm increased to fury as darkness fell 


Rieliard Cable stvod on deck. ‘To the south-west 
was uo lizht whatever. only purple blackneys. 


A! To the north, however, was a coppery streak, over 


lighted match for sealing, and a suinmer dress, which bunz a whirling, spreading mass of angiy 


were the origin of that terrible disaster. 

In the lony, silent agony of grief, his children 
were his best earthly consolation. Atter a long 
time, he tried to occupy his mind with translating 
Dante; but for all hopefulness and return to 
life it was to the children he looked. The 
had their Christmas tree year after year, ‘hough 


vapour, casting dov n lines of heavy rain in dense 
bands, Then rapidly the growing darkness wiped 
out this band 6f lizht, and left only the cast clear, 
and the clouds swept overhcud like curling waves, 
and fell beyond, cutting off a) sunlight there aleo, 
till on all sides nothing was visible but leaping 
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water and shaken foam-heads ; and above, a wild 
hunt of tearing, galloping clouds, lashed by the 
wind, with now and then a blinding streak of 
lightning shot through them, stinging them to 
fresh paroxysms of flying terror. Richard Cable 
had ascended to the masthead and kindled the 
light, The mast was but low, perhaps fifteen feet 
above the deck, topped with a huge glass globe, 
that contained a powerful light. 

As Cable clung to the mast, he and it and the 
light swung, and the light described arcs and 
curves in the sky, against the driving smoky 
clouds and the gathering night. Now and again 
& great wave leaped up, and the swaying lamp 
irradiated its crest, ond glared a glittering eye 
at it, that was reflected by the angry water, which 
fushed away under the keel, and threw it aloft, 
os if diving to get away from the blazing eye. 
The ship recled and almost plunged its fire-point 
in the water; it tantalised the waves with it; 
it heeled almost to overbalance, and held the light 
above some hissing, hungry wave, which gathered 
itself together, rose at it to snap, and suddenly, 
with a whisk and a streak of fiery ribbon, away 
went the luminous globe, and the wave roared 
and tore itself to ragzed foam in rage at being 
balked. Then a seamew hovered in the radiancy 
of the lamp, beating its long white wings about 
it, coming out of the darkness and epray-dust that 
filled the air, and disappearing back into it again, 
as man comes out of the Unknown, flickers a little 
8 in the light of Life, and dives buck into the 
Ualnowa. The wind had shifted several points, 
but it was hard for Cable to make out from 
whence it blew ; the lightship was anchored, anl 
swung about her anchor, seemingly describing 
circles, pitching, tossing, heading at the wind, 
running before it, brought up with a jerk, lurch- 
ing sullenly at it. She was moored to a couple 
of anchors, one of them a ‘mushroom’ (so called 
from its shape), for greater security against drag- 

ing, and Cable had paid out more chain to each. 

nm such a gale, with such rollers, she must be 
iven room to battle with the sea. Cable was 

y no means satisfied that she could hold where 
she was. The bank on which she was anchored 
was a shifting bank, formed by the swirl of the 
water round the ness; a treacherous bank, that 
formed awd reformed, that was now a strip, then 
a disc, that eased this way and that, according 
to the drift of the seu at equmoctial gales. He 
looked landwards, but saw nothing, no blink 
of light from behind the willows, where lay 
Hanford ; and outside Hanford, near the beach, 
a little white cottage with green windows, and 
under its brown tile roof seven little fair heads 
on white pillows. 

As he stood looking through the darkness in 
the direction of the sleeping heads, he was startled 
by a voice at his elbow. 

* Captain, is the worst over?’ 

You should not be here.’ 

‘IT cannot help myself; I was suffocating below. 
I fancied we must part our anchor. I have 
plenty of pluck. My strength, not my courage, 
failed me in the boat. I lost my head because 
I was losing consciousness, I am well again. 
Is the gale spent?’ 

There was a lull in the wind, though the waves 
were still running. ‘You must go below—you 
must indeed,’ said Cable—‘No; the gale is not 








over; it goes as a teetotum sping, and we’re now 
at the peg. Wait, and it will be on us harder 
than ever again.’ 

‘Can I be of any assistance ?’ 

‘You!’ Cable laughed. ‘Yes, go down below 
and be ballast.’ 

The girl was in his pilot coat, which he had 
thrown over her on the floor. She wore his 
glazed hat. The hair that had been dispersed was 
gathered in a knot again. 

‘If we are likely to drown,’ she said, ‘I will 
not drown in the hold, like a mouse in a 
cage,’ 

‘Go down at once, whilst you may. You will 
be swept overboard if you stay here.’ 

‘I will not,’ she answered. ‘Lash me to the 
mast, and let me look death and the storm in 
the face.’ 

Cable saw that it was in vain to argue with her. 
There was no time to be lost; he heard the roar 
of the gale again approaching. 

‘Here!’ she said; ‘this is my leather strap. 
Pass it round the mast and my waist. It is long 
and it is strong. Quick !’ 

He obeyed with a growl: 
unruly nor boys.’ 

The storm was on them again. It had paused 
to gather strength, and then rush in concentrated 
fury and accumulated force to destroy the defiant 
little lightship, that tossed its glittering head so 
dauntlessly, even defiantly, in its teeth. 

They could hear it coming far away, in a roar 
that waxed in volume, and seemed like an enve- 
loping thunder when it smote them with foam 
and a blast that struck like an open hand. But 
the wind was not one handed, but as a Briareus, 
many armed, tearing while it bellowed at what 
it could not beat down. At the stress of the blow, 
one of the cables gave way, a link having snapped 
somewhere under water. Then the main anchor, 
the chain having got foul of it, began to drag, 
and at once the lightship was adrift, at the mercy 
of wind and sea, swept before the hurricane. 
From force of habit, Cable flew to the helm, but 
as quickly dropped it again. He was helpless. 
The dragging of the anchor kept the vesscl’s head 
to wind, which was so far in their favour, and 
also steadied her to some extent. Now and then 
the anchor caught for a moment, and then let go 
again, and the craft was driven farther out, always 
heading to the wind, like a living being forced to 
retreat, but reluctant to yield an inch to the 
infuriated assailants. 

Cable looked at the 
of the lamp fell; she did not cry, or, if she did, 
le did not hear her. She was fast bound by the 
belt, and stood, apparently as firm as the mast 
to which she ,was strapped. Cable folded his 
arms. He could do nothing. He thought of 
his little ones. Had they prayed that night, 
before going to rest, for their father? Never had 
he more needed their prayers. He thought he 
Knew the danger that threatened ; but he did not. 
He saw indeed that shipwreck was imminent; but 
he little imagined that another and very different 
shipwreck menaced him. How old were the 
seven daughters of Richard Cable? The eldest 
was just thirteen ; then came the twins of eleven ; 
then a child of ten; and the pan-pipe descended 
in a regular fall to the baby, aged a year. They 
had come so fast as to exhaust the strength of 
ae) 
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the mother, who had died shortly after giving 
life to the youngest. 

Richard Cable raised his eyes, half-blind with 
salt, and, through the film of brine, looked at 
the swaying lamp, that seemed to blaze with 
priamatic colours, and shoot forth rays and draw 
them in again, like a fiery porcupine. And then 
he thought no more of the light and the darkness 
in which it danced, and saw far away into dream- 
land. Then through the cold salt spray on his 
face, a warm sweat broke forth. 

‘Poor little ones!’ he said; ‘if I am taken, 
whatever will become of thei !’ 

At that moment he heard the girl’s voice: 
‘Mr Cable! Loosen the band—my arms are 
frozen.’ 

Her voice jarred on him at that moment, he 
knew not why; but it called him back from the 
consideration of his children to thoughts about 
her. He went to her and did what she required. 
He didn’t speak to her; and, when he hac com- 
phed with her wishes, he went back to the place 
where he had stood befure. He tried to think 
of his home, of his children, and could not; her 
face, her voice had distracted him, and disturbed 
the visions he tried to call up. 

How much of the night passed thus, he did 
not know; he was roused by a grating sound, 
that made itself felt in every fibre of his body. 


The ship was aground ; she had struck, not on 
a rock, but on a sandbank. Cable stood for a 


moment motionless. Then a wave came, raised 
the bows, ran amidships, then to the stern, and 
carried the vessel farther on the bank. Therc- 
upon, Cable left lis place and came to the mast. 
Kise Cornellis,” he said, ‘we're aground. I 
belicve my little ones’ prayers have helped me 
to-night’ He laid his hand on the must and 
rasped the thong that bound Josephine. ‘Young 
Baye he said, ‘in ten minutes we shall know our ! 


fate’ He stood still, hiding the thong. He 
suid no more for full twenty minutes. The 


vessel Jay over sumewhat on one side, and the 
water she had shipped poured out of her lec 
gscuppers. 

q can see the horizon ou the south-south-west,’ 
said the girl. 

‘Yes; the worst of the gale is over.’ 

The waves no longer washed the deck. 

‘The tide is ebbing,’ said Cable. He unlashed 
Josephine. ‘Danger is over. Turn in and sleep.’ 


‘But you?’ 
‘I stay on deck a while, and then I shall cgi 
up in the forecastle.’ - 


‘Good-night,’ she said, and held out her hand. 

‘I wish you sleep,’ he said in reply. ‘Mind 
the knitting-pins and the little sock in the cabin. 
They may be on the floor—anywhere.’ 

Next morning, Cable woke early. The sun 
was shining. e descended the ladder to the 
outer cabin, 


girl threw open the door and stood in it. She 


wore her blue serge gown. Her hair was' 
fairly smoothed, though she was unprovided | 
with brushes, and the leather belt was about; 


her waist. She laughed. Her cheeks were; 
flushed and her eyes sparkled. ‘Not in Davy: 
Joné’ locker, after all,’ she said. ‘I must run on! 
deck and look around me.’ | 

‘And I, Miss Cornellis, will get the fire lighted, 
the kettle boiling, and eome breakfast ready.’ 
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Half an hour later, both were together on deck. 
The vessel was not so much inclined that it was 
difficult to walk the deck. When she had struck, 
the sand was in motion, and she had subsided 
almost upright in it. The morning was fresh, the 
sky clear, but for some lagging, white, fleecy clouds 
that flew high aloft after the storm. Except for 
the roll of the sea nnd the foam-wreaths round 
the bank, every trace of the terrible hurricane 
was gone. That storm had been short and vio- 
lent; it had spun its spiral course over land 
and sea, doing damage wherever it passed; it 
had strewn the Essex Jevel land with up-turned 
elms ; it had torn the leaves of the chestnuts to 
threads, and blackened the young becch as if a 
breath from a furnace had seared them. Here 
and there it had taken a rick and sifted it aud 
scattered the straw over the adjoining fields, It 
had ripped roofs and tossed the brown tiles 
about and heaped them like russet autumn leaves. 
At sea it had caught and foundered conl-barges 
from the North, and sunk fishine-smacks, It 
had torn great gaps in seawalls, like the bites 
made by children’s tecth in rounds of bread 
and butter. It had twisted and turned about 
old sandbanks, had swept some away, and torn 
channels where had been no road, For some 
iniles ont to sea, for two or three days, there was 
neither crystalline purity nor amethyst blue in 
the water; it was cloudy and brown with the mud 
it had churned and that it held in suspension. 
Along the shore lay wreaths of foam, not white, 
but brown; not evanescent as a bubble, but 
drying into o crust. 

The lightship lay far away from the zone of 
turbid sen, and the ocean about the bank in 
which she was wedged was deeply blue, full of 
laughter, and shake of silver curl, as though 
bent on passing off its late fury-fit a3 an excus- 
able frolic. 

‘Where are we?’ asked Josephine. 

‘T fancy that I know,’ answered Cable; ‘but 
without a chart, I cannot make you understand. 
Now here we must bide till we are taken off, 
and you may tell me what brought you to the 
lightship.’ 

‘I was out rowing yesterday afternoon,’ said 
the girl, ‘and I was caught unawares, the storm 
came on so suddenly. 1 rowed against the wind 
till I could row no more, and I saw I could do 
nothing. I was beiny carried out to sea; and 
then I felt that my only chance was to reach 
your vessel.’ 

“That was wise of you. But your father 
should not have let you come ont alone.’ 

“Oh, I go out, and go alone, when I choose,’ 

*Buot—if he had looked at the glass, he would 
have secn the fall.’ 

‘IT did not ask hia leave. I went because I 
wanted fresh air, to blow the bad thoughts out 
of my head that troubled me.’ 

‘Bad thoughts trouble you!’ exclaimed Cable, 
and Jooked steadily at her out of his crystalline 
blue evs, clear and sparkling as the sea that 
surrounded them. ‘I should not have supposed 
that possible. Wliere the head ia that of an 
angel, one does nut expect that it shall hold 
bad thougkts. No one looks for explosives in 


a porcelain vase,’ ; ; 
Josephine laughed n short impatient laugh, 
and tossed her chin. The clastic was tight; she 
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pat her finger under it; the skin was compressed 
and reddened by the band. 

She was 8 some dark girl, with trans- 
parent olive skin, and large lustrous eyea like 

ates. The lashes were long; when she half- 
closed her lida, they gave o languor to the orbs, 
dispelled at once when full lifted. Her cheek 
flushed not the rose pink, but the ripe hue of 
the apricot. Ske had very dark hair, a rounded 
chin, broad temples; was firmly built. To any 
one experienced in detecting types, a tinge of 
Jewish blood would have been recognised in 
the features and hue. ‘Well,’ she said, and 
laughed again, ‘the hurricane has blown my 
bad thoughts out of my head, as it has carried 
the down from the willow flowers, aud scattered 
them—heaven knows where. Woe be to him 
who picks them up!—they will detonate and 
injure his hands,’ 

“Were they so bad?’ 

© You said yourself—explosives.’ 

‘Miss Cornellis, I made a clumay comparigon. 
If I may ask—-What were these thoughts? 

She fidgeted with her feet and plucked at the 
elastic band. In her nervous confusion, she drew 
it out, let it elip, and the elastic snapped on her 
delicate skin so sharply as to make her cry out. 
Then she took off her hat, and holding her knees, 
awung the hat from her finger, and let the wind 

lay with her hair, and unravel it, and scatter 
it and toss about the short growth over her 
brow. 

‘Were the thoughts like to explode?’ asked 
Cable. 

‘The questions you pué to me are not fair, 
captain,’ said the girl, ‘My thoughts are my 
own.’ 

‘Not a bit, Miss Cornellis: you said yourself 
they were blown about for any one to pick 

? 


‘Well—and I um tvo much indebted to you 
to wish you to gather them. They are dangerous. 
Hands off!’ She hugged her knees, and played 
with the string of her cap, and looked at the 
plunging waves on the sand, Ter brow darkened, 
and her eyes lost their sparkle. ‘Captain, when 
shall we get home--T to my worries, you to your 
babes?’ 

Cable shook his head. ‘We must wait, Ah, 
miss, patience is an article of which a good cargo 
is aed in, in a lightship. One constnes a lot of 
jt in a fortnight—separated from all one loves 
at home, and with none to speak to but a lout 
of a boy with no more intelligence than a jelly- 
fish.’ 


‘T should think it pleasant to live in a light- 


ship. I could be well content to stay where 1 
am now. If I go home, I shall get iuto troubles 
avain.’ 


‘ But—what are your troubles?’ 

‘I'm adrift? said the girl, ‘As I stood bound 
to the mast last night, and the wind and the 
waves carried the boat and me where they would, 
I thought it was a picture of myself morally. 
You have your seven Aittle anchors holding you. 
I have nothing. You are tied by many Nittle 
fibres to hearth and home. I have none of these 
fibres : if I have, they hold to nothing.’ 

She was still looking before her. She put the 
elastic band of her lat between her teeth and 
bit and tore till it parted. 





‘There!’ said Cable, ‘Now, how are you to 
keep your hat on?’ 

She looked at the broken string. ‘I did not 
know what I was about, she said ; ‘1 was think- 
ing my thoughts again.’ 

“iT Ba a) Cable. ‘These same thoughts are 
not wholesome; they hurt her who harbours 
them and those they concern.’ 

‘Yes, she said ; ‘they drive me mad. I do not 
know what to do, where to go. I care for no 
tie any more than that of my hat I have torn. I 
would tear any one of them that restrained 
Te.’ 

‘I do not understand you,’ said the lightship- 
man, shaking his head. ‘I’ve seven little gir. 
at home, and I’d be sorry to think any one 
of them should grow up with such thoughts aa 
you have in your head.’ 

‘They will, not. Do not be afraid. They will 
always look up to and respect you. Did you 
not sce how the lantern swung at the masthead 
all through the storm? It never went out; it 
burned all night ; no wave ingulfed it. We could 
always look up to that. You are the light to 
the little veuclof your family, and your children 
will look up to that.’ 

‘And you, my dear young lady?’ 

‘I—I have no light above me.’ 

‘And what about jielm and helmsman, compass, 
chart, Miss Cornellis 7’ 

‘I have nothing, neither helm nor helmsmaa, 
nor compass, chart, uor anchor, nor light I am 
—drifting—a derelict.’ 





SOME INTERESTING GEOLOGICAL 
ITEMS. 


ALL things new and old are weighed in the 
balance of searching inquiry and assayed in the 
crucible of fierce criticiszm. Every increase of 
knowledge throws a more powerful glare upon 
the things that are. As the light is concentrated 
and directed to the events of history or the 
beliefs of the present, sexe of them shrivel up 
and pass off in the smoke of exploded error. 
The gold of truth cumes out purified from the 
dross of superstition, aud as the lake flashes 
back the sunbeams from its surface, so it sends 
back reflections from the searching light thrown 
upon it, und thereby stands more clearly revealed. 
It-is, then, not surprising that the characters 
of many of our kings should be found varying 
with the amount of light thrown upon them. 
Now, a monareh’s character appears in bright 
colours; and then, again, the increased light 
shows it much darker—the brightness has per- 
haps been only whitewash laid on by some 
partial historian, In other cases, some blots dis- 
appear as the light grows stronger—they have, 
Pee hene: been only mud thrown by some enemy. 
t is, however, strange and unexpected that 
geolozy should step in to correct the historian, 
and remove a grave stain from the character of 
one of England's kings. We have all felt how 
greatly to the discredit of our First William was 
that making of the New Forest, of which we 
read in our histories, We learn how he laid 
waste villages, and drove ont the inbabitants to 
make a royal hunting-ground. Our histories 
relate it as a fact, and cast no shadow of doubt 
upon it. And now, geology steps in, and says that 
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such a thing never happened. An examination of | that some of our chief rivers were only tributaries 


the geological features of the New Forest has led | of the Rhine We fear that some 
‘To, the eye of | ticians will have o quarrel with geology on this 


to this remarkable conclusion. 
the geologist,’ says Professor Ramsay, ‘it easily 
appears that the wet and unkindly soil produced 
by the clays and gravels of the district forms a 
sufficient reason why in old times, as now, it 
never could have been a cultivated and populous 
country, for the soil for the most part is poor, and 
robably chiefly consisted of native forest-land 
[ent is, uncultivated land] even in the Conqueror’s 
ay.’ 

And so this voice-geological bids us acquit our 
monarch of a stain which has rested on his name 
these long centuries. Shall we, then, accept this 
evidence as conclusive, and let go the long-cherished 
bit of history? We can only reply in the words 
of Aristotle: ‘The matter is before you—judge of 
it. There are, however, two historical considera- 
tions which should have made our chroniclers 
pause ere they accepted the story. in the first 
place, forests and wild beasts were, we should 
suppose, only too plentiful in England at that 
period. A vast area of the country was covered 
with woods, which doubtless swarmed with wild 
animals of various kinds. Is it likely that under 
such circumstances, any one would take the 


trouble to make a durest for hunting? And then, ! 


William I. being a foreigner, and having taken 
land from the natives tor his own followers, 
stories to his discredit wonld be sure to arise. 
Some of this false coimage would be very likely 
to be circulated by historians. 

Not only has the hyht of geological truth been 
thrown over the broad tields of knowledge, but it 
has also penotzated into various vut-ol-the-way 
corners and brought to light many odd and unsus- 
pected facts. To account for the smaller number 
of reptiles iu Ireland, tradition says they were 
driven out by St Patrick, And even on this 
obscure problem geology has shed a light, and 
given a scientific reason for the fact. It has been 
well established by gevlugical reasoning thu. 
Britain las been again and again united to the 
continent, aud as many times severed from it. 
Here, then, is the key to explain the mystery 

_ of the reptiles. It appears that there are twenty- 
two native species in Beleziuin, cleven in England, 
and only five in Ireland. Professor Kudward 
Forbes drew attention to this, and explained it 
by supposing that they migrate] from the cun- 
tinent westward while Britain and Ireland were 
united to it, Suppose them spreading from some 
continental centre towards our land, We know 
that different species vary greatly in their powers 
of colonising: some spread quickly, and others 
slowly. During the continuance of a continental 
epoch, some of the faster-spreading species would 
get as far as Ireland ; others, not so quick, would 
only get to England ; while some would not have 
time to get even as far. And so, when the con- 
tinuity of lund was broken up, Ireland hal 
received fewer than England, and England iteelf 
only a portion of the continental species ; and it 
may be that Ireland was separated from England 
before the latter was severed from the continent. 
The smaller native flora of Ireland is accounted 
for by the same facta 

Geology is no respecter of nations. Not only 
does it show us our proud island as a mere frag- 


ment of the continent, but we are also assured | being 
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point During a portion of the glacial period, the 
land wos covered, or nearly s0, by the sea, end 
afterwards united to the continent, chiefly by a 
plain of boulder clay. Through this plain, Bro. 
fessor Ramsay thinks the Rhine wandered to ite 
mouth in the north part of the North Sea; while 
the Thames, the Tyne, the rivers of the Wash and 
Huniber, and possibly some Scottish rivers, were 
its tributaries. Thus the solid lands and the con- 
stant rivers are shown to be mere passing phases 
In an ever-changing picture. 

The political geography of Europe has under- 
gone great changes in historic times geology tells 
of extensive physical changes in the more distant 
past. The outlines of a physical geography very 
different from that of to-day have been sketched 
out for us in the caves and on the rocks. Qeolo- 
gists have transferred the sketch to paper in the 
ordinary style of map-drawing. Llere is an out- 
line of it: The Bristol Channel is a fertile valley, 
where the horse, bison, clk, mammoth, and rhine- 
ceros browse on the rich herbage. Lions, wolves, 
and other leasts of prey purse and devour them, 
where now the salt waves roll. The British Isles 
are united to the continent, and the Rhine flows 
along a great valley, now the North Sea, and is 
joined Ly its tributamcs the Elbe, Thames, &c. 
Extensive valleys occupy the sites of the English 
and St George’s Channels, where the herbivorsa 
graze, and are pursued by their carnivorous con- 
temporues. Spain, and italy with Sicily, bei 
respectively joined to Africa, divide the Mediter- 
ranean into two large lukes ; Corsica and Sardinia 
united form a great promuntory, stretching out 
into the most western of these. Across these con- 
nectin, arcas, the animals of Africa—-the lion, 
spotted hyena, Kafir cat, serval, antelope, and 
African clephant—pazs into Europe. After long 
ages, their remains arc found in the caves, to 
testify of this former state of things. 

Geology receives aid from every other science, 
and in return throws back light upon each. 
Meteorology, or the science of the weather, is one 
on which geology lurgely depends; it furnishes 
the key-note for the resolution of many geological 
problems. In return, geology has enriched it with 
many interesting facta with regard to the weather 
of the ages that are gone. Rajiu-prints and “ee 
marks on slabs of sandstone or shale tell us 
that the rain feJ], und that the wind raffled the 
surface of the water. Ruundel fragments and 
striated pebbles tell us of rivers rolling along their 
gravel, and ylaciers moving down the valleys. 
Such evidence is 80 common and well known, that 
it ceases to surprise us. When, however, we hear 
that there is goud geological evidence to show 
that in times so remote as the Silurian, the pre- 
vajling winds in this region were westerly, as they 
are to-day, our wonder can no longer be restrain 
Evidence of the prevailing westerly winds in the 
present is seen in the one-sided growth of trees 
toward; the cast a exposed situations. The 
growth cf large towns towards the west, to avoid 
the smoke from the manufacturing quarters, Is 
another proof. And what is the witness of the 
rocks to asimilar prevalence in the past? Long 
ago, when'the rocks which we call Silurian were 
: laid down, Wales was a centre of volcanic 
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activity. Mount Snowdon is formed of the pro- 
ducta of the voleanoces of the period, interstratified 
with contemporaneous sedimentary rocks. The 
roots of some of these old volcanoes have been 
found and examined, The ash-beds around them 
thin out very rapidly towards the west, while to 
the east and north they are much thicker. To- 
wards the east they thicken for a space, and then 
thin out. It is evident that the greater part 
of the lighter volcanic products fell to the east 
of the mountain. The natural explanation is, 
that the wind blew more strongly and frequently 
from the west and south-west than from other 
quarters. 

Geology teaches us that countless forms of life 
have passed away, as far as we can tell, for 
ever : 


From scarpéd cliff and quartied stone, 
She cries, a thousand types are gone. 


Species and genera which once had a local 
habitation on earth have disappeared from the 
stage, and have now only a name; and not only 
species and genera, but whole orders have gone, 
leaving only their epitapha on the gravestones 
which mark their last resting-places. And yet, 
side by side with this, we are brought face to tace 
with the remarkable constancy of other species. 
In the Silurian rocks, which occupy the lowest 
place but two (Cambrian and Laurentian) in the 
geological chronology, we are taught that ‘remains 
of foraminifera, some of them a parontly identical 
with existing forma, have Leen detected in various 
laces.’ And in the Cretaccous rocks, some of the 
oraminifera are the same as those now dredged 
up from the bottom of the ocean. 

As we ascend the scale of time, leaving behind 
ws the shadowy realms of the far past, and come 
to the most recent rocks, we find the labours of 
the geologist mingled with those of the archeolo- 
gue and historion. In their united labours we 

ave a cord of threcfold strand to draw up the 
full buckets of knowledge from the wells of the 
past. In the study of the caves, the three sciences 
alluded to overlap, and their devotees work 
together. Volumes of intcresting lore, fascinating 
as the lecends of fairyland or the magic tales of 
Arabia, are there written in the hieroglyphics of 
vaulted dome and hanging stalactite, of buried 
bone and coin and implement of varicd use. ‘The 
many races of men who inhabited the land in pre- 
historic times appear again on the scene; some- 
thing of their manner of life is revealed. Again 
they hunt the mammoth bison and bear over 
the broad plains and through the thick forests. 
At one time we see them using the dog, the horse, 
and the hare for food. Strange revolutions have 
taken place in this matter of diet. The dog early 
passed out of favour, and its use has not been 
revived. The horse was used as food in Roman 
Britain and after the English invasion; it was 
afterwards forbidden by the Church, because used 
by the Scandinavians in honour of their god 
Odin; now, it is used in France and other 
countries. The Britons, however, would not eat 
the hare—it was held to be unlawful to do s0. 
The revolving hand of time has changed this, and 
we now accept the hare as fit for food. 

Even the rude artists of those primitive times 
when man was a cave-dweller have left us speci- 
mens of their skill. In the caves of ed ce al eee pg in 
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with spirited carvings of reindeer, bison, ibex, 
and birds done upon them, One of the most 
interesting of these relics is the portrait of o 
mammoth carved on a tusk of the same, from the 
cave of La Madelaine, in Dordogne. Simple as 
these artistic attempts are, they tell us that man 
was not altogether uncivilised. This must be 
admitted, even if we regard these carvings a8 
the most advanced art of that day, which, per- 
7 we have no right to do. 

hat part of the art of to-day will be recorded 
in the stony pages of the geological future? Not 
the highest, assuredly ; and so it may have been 
in the past. The bold and striking, though 
simple, likeness of the mammoth seems to tell us 
that the artist had eecn and hunted it full often. 
We see him sitting at the entrance of his cave 
after the excitement of the chase and the satis- 
faction of the subsequent feast, engraving the 
likeness of the animal on its own tusk! Thus, 
as the painter takes simple mineral powders 
and vegetable extracts, and with them makes the 
canvas “eloquent with glowing pictures of life, so 
imagination works up the dry bones of fact until 
the ‘past is again enacted before us. 


TOLD BY TWO. 
A NOVELETTE IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAP. IL.—THE NARRATIVE OF WILLIAM HENRY 
GARNER CONTINUED. 


My destination was reached in due course ; 

then followed supper and bed at the hotel, 
Immediately after breakfast, I and my bag were 
driven in a fly to the colliery offices. Here I 
found Mr Wharton, the cashier, waiting for me 
as usual, After the customary grectings, he pro- 
duced his bunch of keys and proceeded to unlock 
the bag, or rather, he proceeded to endeavour 
to do so, for, strange to relate, the bag obstinately 
refused to be unlocked, Mr Wharton stared at 
me, and I stared at him. ‘What mystery is 
here?’ he asked. 

My flesh began to creep, but I did not answer. 
Then he took up the bag and examined it care- 
fully. 

‘Why, Garner, what have your people been 
about?’ he said. ‘Why didn’t they tell you that 
they were eending you with a fresh bag? No 
wonder my key won't open it.’ 

‘A fresh bag !’ was all I could gasp. 

‘Undoubtedly. This is not the bag Mr Mimms 
used to bring, which you have brought every 
week since. This one is the same size, and 
apparently of the same material as the other ; 
but that it isn’t the old one, I am certain.’ 

‘No one told me about sending the money 
in a different bag,’ I contrived to stammer 
out. 

‘Then they ought to have told you, that’s all, 
responded the cashier dryly. 

‘é was full of horrible misgivings, which, how- 
ever, a8 yet did not formulate themselves into 
anything definite even in my own mind. 

‘There’s only one thing to be done,’ said Mr 
Wharton after an awkward pause, | ‘and that is, 
to cut the confounded thing open.’ He glanced 
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at the clock. ‘I shall have the off-turn hands 
here in an hour's time, and it won’t do to kee 
them waiting. I'll give you a note to take back 
to Mr Yarrell, explaining the circumstances of 
the case, and that you are in no way to blame.’ 
Then with a laugh he added: ‘Why, Garner, 
my buck, you look as white as if you had seen 
a ghost, or as if you had smoked a strong cigar 
on an empty stomach, which, I daresay, would 
have much the same effect on you.’ 


I was in no mood for banter. I turned to 
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the window while Mr Wharton went into the | 


outer office in search of something wherewith 
to open the bag. Presently he returned with 
a clasp-knife having a long pointed blade, with 
which he at once proceeded to cut a slit in the 
bag large enough to allow the insertion of his 
hand. ‘What have we here?’ he said wonder- 
ingly, as he drew forth a small canvas bag, tightly 
tied, and full of something which was certainly 
not gold. Too impatient to untie the knot, he 
cut it with his knife and poured the contents 
on the table. Those contents were nothing but 
sand ! 

For a moment or two the room and everything 
in it wavered and grew indistinct before my 
eyes, and I was compelled to clutch at the table 
to keep myself from falling. 

‘There has been joul play here without a 
doubt,’ said the cashier in deep hard tones. ‘I 
hope to goodness, Garner, you have had no hand 
in it,’ he added as he glanced keenly at me from 
under his shaggy brows. 

I did not speak : I could not. 

With what seemed to me like a species of cold- 
blooded deliberation, he now proceeded to draw 
out of the slit one bag after another, each pre- 
cisely similar in appearance to the first one, 
and each filled with the same kind of coarse 
heavy sand. I watched bie proveedings in a sort 
of fagcinated stupor. If ee a teeling as if for 
the time being 1 had lost my identity and had 
been changed into some one elke. When the 
last lag had been taken out and emptied, the 
cashier's keen cycs fixed me again. ‘As I said 
before, Garner, I hope you have had no hand 
in this affair.’ 

My silence and cvident discomporure had 
aroused his suspicions. But at last I found my 
tongue. ‘Is it at all likely, Mr Wharton, I 
said a little indignantly, ‘that if I had had any 
hand in substituting a bag full of sand for one 
full of money, I should have been such an idiot 
as to bring 1t to you, of all people in the world ? 
Had I wanted to abscond with the muncy, there 
was nothing to hinder me from doinz so last 
night, or to have prevented me from being a 
couple of hundred miles away by this time.’ 

‘Your remarks are logical and to the point, 
my boy. I was wrong to suspect you. But 
what, then, has become of the money? Are you 
sure—are you positively certain—that this is the 
same bag you brought away from tho bank last 
evening ?’ 


I bung my head. ‘When I entered this room 


T could have sworn that it was; but now I/of police or his deputy. 


have my doubts.’ 

‘Um. Yon never let the bag out of your sight, 
of course 2” 

His question caused me to tingle from head 
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minutes and I will tell you everything,’ I said 
in desperation. 

So I told him all that had happened from the 
moment of my leaving the lane exactly as I 
have set it down here. He listened without 
interrupting me by a word; but his grave face 
grew graver still as I went on with my narrative, 
and when I came to the end of it, he sat for a 
full minute without speaking. 

‘Garner, I am sorry fur you,’ he said at last. 
‘You have been robbed—robbed, I repeat, in a 
most audacious and barefaced manner.’ 

“You don’t mean to say, Mr Wharton’—— 

‘I mean to say that while you were gone to 
fetch that glass of water, short as was the time 
you were away, the two women, who were with- 
ont doubt confederates, possessed themsclves of 
your bag and substituted this one in its place.’ 

I stared aghast. It seemed incredible, and I 
stammered out a remark to that ellcct. 

‘Pooh!’ he said with a httle contemptuous 
shrug. ‘What can you, who are little more than 
a boy, know about the tricks, the schemes, and 
the dodges of the great world of knavery/ There 
can be no doubt that this robbery has been 
eon for a considerable period, in all proba- 

ility before you began to act os messenger. 
How this class of people contrive to obtain their 
information is a mystery to me, but they do 
ubtain it somehow.’ 

‘But where did this bag come from, and what 
became of the real bag?’ 1 asked. ‘The only 
article of luggage the two women had between 
them was’ 

‘An oblong black leather case: those are your 
own words. Man ulive! can’t you see that during 
the two minutes you were away, they had ample 
time to take this bag out of the case and pop 

ours in its place! There is no doubt that 
Ir Mimms, or you, or both of you, have been 
furtively watched and followed week after week 
for some time past. This Lag, os I said before, 
is almost a fac-simile of the old one; they havo 
even been clever enough to gauge the weight 
pretty accurately. Pity so much cleverness wasn't 
applicd to a better purpose!’ He rose and pushed 
back his chair. ‘Ll must hurry off to our local 
bank and borrow what I can towards the wages,’ 
he suid, ‘As for you, I should advise you to get 
back by the first train and make a@ clean breast 
of it to Mr Yarrell; but, by Jove, I shonldn’t 
care to stand m your shoes when you tell 
him!’ 

I never spent a more miserable three hours 
than those occupied Ly my journey back to 
Bemerton. I took a cab at the stution and drove 
direct to Mr Yarrell’s house. If wae Saturday, 
and I knew he would have lett the bank by 
that time. I told my tale precisely os 1 had 
told it to Mr Wharton. He listened in ominous 
silence—at the bank we all knew that he was 
to be feared most when he said the least—and 
when I had come to an end, he simply rang the 
bell and sent a servant with a message rcyuesting 
the immediate presence of the superintendent 
The superintendent 
answered the summons in person. hen for the 
third time my story had to be told, imy heart 
sinking lower and lower ot each repetition. Then 
followed a strin , of questions from the superin- 





to foot. ‘Mr Wharton, let us sit down for five |tendent, the answers to which he jotted down 
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in his notebook. It was evident to me that his 


theory of the robbery agreed in the main with 
thet of Mr Wharton. = 

When all was over, Mr Yarrell said to me in 
his iciest tones: ‘You may go now, Garner. 
You will be at the office at nine on Monday as 
usual It will be for the Board to determine 
what further steps it may be requisite to take 
in this most unfortunate affair.’ 

I must pass over what followed as briefly as 
may be. 

Mr Yarrell was one of those men who never 
forgive a blunder or condone an error of judg- 
ment. In his eyes, the thing I had been guilty 
of almost assumed the proportions of a crime, 
and I felt only too sure in my own mind that 
in his statement of the case to the Board all 
lenient touches on the score of my youth and 
inexperience would be forgotten or overlooked, 
and that in the picture he would draw, all the 
shadows would be elaborately filled in. M 
sentence was not jong in being peamilatel: 
In the firat place, I was severely reprimanded ; 
in the second, my promised advance of salary 
was cancelled; and in the third place, I was 
relegated to a position in the office which I 
had held upwards of two years previously. This 
virtually meant a sentence of ruin aa far as my 
career with, the Bemerton Banking Company was 
concerned. I knew that all prospect of promo- 
tion was over, if not for ever, at least for long 
years to come; but I had no mind to sit down 
quicdy and sink into a miserable vnderpaid 

udge, like one or two others whom I saw 
about me. 

Meanwhile, I stayed on at the bank, hoping 
from day to day that some clue would be forth- 
coming which would lead to the arrest and con- 
viction of the thieves, and so prove to the world 
that I had been guilty of nothing more criminal 
than an act of youthful carelessness ; for it had 
been whispered to me that in certain quarters 
it hal been hinted that I knew more of the 
robbery than I chose to divulge; and circum- 
stances which came to my knowledge later on 
led me to suspect that all my comings and 
goings about this time were quietly watched with- 
out my being in the least aware of itt To a 
certain extent, however, the story T had told 
waa backed up by confirmatory evidence. Two 
females answering the description given by me 
were traced os having taken a cab at the 
Sherrington Station, and as having been driven 
across country to a station on another line of 
railway five miles away. ‘Thence they would 
seem to have doubled back to Bemerton, at which 
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than it had ever looked before. The one objection 
there was to the scheme, and it was a very grave 
one in my eyes, was, that it would a 
Emmeline and me for an indefinite period. If 
it seemed hard now not to be able to see her 
for more thon o few hours once every six 
months—she was governess in a family who 
lived among the fur-away Yorkshire moers—what 
would it seem like with twelve thousand miles 
of ocean between us? But it was a question 
that concerned Em. quite as deeply as myself; 
so, taking advantage of the Easter holidays, I 
ran down by rail to Crutchley Priory, where she 
lived. By good fortune Em’s pupils happened 
to be away on a visit; so we were enabled to 
have many Jong happy rambles together ae 
the old priory woods, which will always ho: 
a sweet place in my memory. What a brave- 
hearted, high-spirited girl she was! Her counsel 
was, that I should go out and join my cousin 
without delay. She would wait, she said, thong 
it might be a dozen years, till I should be 
ready to send for her; and when the time 
came, she would leave everything to obey my 
summons. 

Six weeks later, I had said good-bye to Old 
England and every one in it for long years to 
come. 





A FEW COMMON ERRORS. 


Ir is not always an casy matter to trace a popular 
error fo its source; but we shall endeavour, as 
we proceed in the following enunciation of a few 
of the communest, to assign to each some definite 
and plausible origin. We do not refer to that 
class of fallacy which is founded on the popular 
belicf in some common saying or proverb, nor on 
some erroucous uotion concerning the dealings of 
man with man, but to miseonceived ideas concern- 
ing some of the simple workings of nature that 
are constintly taking place around us. Fallacies 
—or some may prefer the term illusions—abound 
on endless subjects ; but whichever be the term 
employed, both may fairly be included under the 
common heading ‘errors, for such they really 
are. 

It is by no means uncominon to find educated 
men and women obstinately dispute the fact of 
moist air being lighter than dry air. They say 
they cannot understand how anything can be 
made lighter by being moistened, and their 


station they were seen, and there they were almost invariable illustration is that of a sponge, 
supposed to have hired another conveyance ; but ; It certainly at first sight does appear an anomaly 
for any further clue which could be found, they} when put in this way; but it is just this false 


might have been spirited away on one of those 
magical carpets I used to read about when J] 
was a child. 

During those wecks of waiting and suspense, 
a project had been slowly ripening im my mind, 
and the more I considered it, tha more it grew 
im favour with me. I bad a cousin in Australia 
who owned several thousand acres of sheep-run. 
Frank had often pressed me to go out and join 


him ; but, for various reasons, I had hitherto | fi 


declined doing 80. Now, however, that my pre 
pecta of advancement at the bank were blighted, 


way of putting it that has been their stumbling- 
block. If asked why the mercury in a barometer 
rises in fine weather when the air is dry, and 
falls in bad weather when the air is full of 
moisture, we find, as a rule, that they are 
unacquainted with the principle of the Toricellian 
vacuum, or that they have remained content with 
id knowledge that the mercury does so rise and 
all. 


That smoke is lighter than air is another very 
common belief, and this doubtless arises from the 
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emoke issuing from a chimney being invariably 
seen to ascend ; but if we follow the warm smoke 
in ita upward course, we shall find that as soon as 
it haa lost the impetns derived from the draught 
im the fiae, and has in addition become cool and 
condensed, that it begins to descend, for the most 
part in the annoying shape of ‘blacks’ The 
simplest way of proving this is to fill e clay or 
other pipe, and, having lighted it, to insert .the 
mouthpiece in a basin of cold water, and then to 
blow down the bowl, when the smoke that issues, 
having been cooled in passing up through the 
water, will be seen to rest on the top of it, but 
will not ascend, owing to its being heavier than 
the air. 

There is a very common superstition that sewer 
and other poisonous gases are more deadly in 
themselves when they are incdorous than when 
they appeal forcibly to the olfactory nerve. We 
do not of course refer tu those venomous gases 
which are originally void of scent, such as 
nitrogen, but to such pungent ones as carbu- 
retted hydrogen or coal gas, the fragrance of 
which ir unmistakable. The fact 1s that gases may 
be deprived of their smell without losing their 
destructive properties, by passing up through a 
sufficient depth of carth, &.; just as filtration 
will remove impurities mechanically suspended 
in water, but net those held in chemical solution ; 
and it ia this circumstance of not being able to 
detect their presence by the smell that is so 
dangerous, a3 We receive no warning of the 
virulent poison we are inhaling, the principal 
function of the nose, namely, that of intimating 
to the brain the approach of a volatile substance 
unsuitable to the system, being rendered inopera- 
tive. 

We noticed not long azo, in a newly built 
house, all the doors and windows hermetically 
sealed, while every available gas jet both in 
stoves and lamps was being kept at full blaze, 
in order to dry the wells. No plan better cal- 
culated to defeat the object in view could have 
been adopted, for the simple reason, that the 
combustion of gas produces moisture. That this 
is not a solitary case, the following couple of 
incidents, taken from a back number of The 
Putlder, will show. ‘I was much puvzled for 
some time,’ says the writer, ‘by a  solicitor’s 
strong-room, which I had built, obstinately 
refusing to become dry, although favourably 
situated for the process, and a jet of gas being 
kept burning day and night. The co1-cquence, 
however, was that the papers and parchments 
became flaccid and damp. he mischi-f has been 
entirely and speedily remeuied ei inserting two 
ventilating bricks and extinguishing the gas;’ 
clearly proving that where there is no ventila- 
tion, gas, instead of exciting evaporation, pro- 
duces moisture, and consequently condensation. 
The other case is as follows: ‘In a lobby, the 
gas was left burning for five hours, when the 
paper on the wally was fuund to be saturated 
with moisture, and where, as on varnished parts, 
it could not be absorbed, the moisture hung in 
great drops, as if a pipe had leaked.’ We fear 
that this fallacy must be uttributed solely to 
ignorance. 

We have frequently met with people who 
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difficult to persuade them that such an idea is 
erroneous. The reason for this belief is in most 
cases based upon the scriptural comparison be- 
tween the man who built his house upon the 
sand and he who but it upon a rock, the 
sequence being cither forgotten or ignored— 
namely, that ‘the floods came.’ It was eet 
and not till then, that the house fell; for gan 
will only form a sure foundation so long ag it 
can be kept dry and in its place. The common 
epithets applied to sand, for example, the ‘shift 
ing’ sand, may also have Velped: to form this 
misconceived idea; but when desirous of clench- 
ing the argument, we have only to point to 
the Pyramids as a convincing proof of our atate- 
ment. 

But perhaps there is a greater amount of 
misconception concerning lightning than almost 
any other natural phenomenon. As an exumple, 
we may quote those who consider that the light- 
ning invariably ‘cometh down from heaven,’ and 
that it never ascends, The tower of Dundry 
Church, which was struck in March 1859, fur- 








nished a clear proof of its ascending, the lightning 
entering at the base and passing up through the 
tower. Others, again, from Jack of information, 
have no idea that this earth frequently playa an 
equal part with the clouds in supplying the clec- 
tric fluid necessary for the discharge ; while many 
imasine that lightning will set fire to anything 
it touches; the fact being that the flame ot 
lightning is generally inoffensive, though, under 
certain circumstances, it may be a consuming 
and terribie fire. 

We will conclude wit. the mention of a trick 
over which small bets have ofteu been lost and 
won—nauely, the fact of brandy floating on the 
top of castor oil Most people having been 
accustomed to take this nauseous aperient in 
milk, sherry, or coffee, have always seen it float- 
ing on the top of these fluids, of higher specific 
gravity than the oil; but brandy being a spirit, 
is lighter than oil, and consequently reverses the 
customary orler of things. The same of course 
holds good with regard to all other spirits, 
owing to their specific gravity being lower than 
that of the oil extructed from the liver of the 
cod-fish, 





SPUR-MONEY. 


For several centuries past, and until compara- 
tively recent tues, persons wearing spurs in any 
sacred cdifice in England were accosted either 
by choristers or beadles, who demunded a fee, 
by way of fine, for thus entering a cathedral, 
minster, or church, and thereby interrupting 
the service. ‘Two or three centurics ago, when 
spurs were commonly worn, the amount received 
for ‘spur-monecy’ was considerable, ond singing- 
boys and beadles were ever on the alert for the 
ringing of the spurred bout, often to the neglect 
of their more lemtimate duties, Sometimes the 
choristers lost their perquisite because of ther 
inability to repeat the gamut on the demand of 
spur-weariug persons. In the Privy-purse_ Ez- 
penses of Kung Henry VITI, (edited by Sir Harris 
Nicolas) are several entries of payments made 
to the chotisters of Windsor ‘in rewarde for the 


consider that it would be sheer madness to, king's spurs;’ v ‘ich the editor aurmises to mean 
attempt to build a house upon sand, and it is|‘mouey paid to redeem the king's spurs, which 
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had become the fee of the choriatera at Windsor, 
perbaps at installations, or at the annual celebra- 
tion of St George’s feast.’ No notice, however, 
on the subject occurs either in Ashmole’s or 
Anstie’ histories of the order of the Gartcr. 

From the cheque-book of the Chapel-royal, 
Dr E. F. Rimbault made the following extract 
of an order made by the Dean in 1622: ‘That 
if anie knight or other persone cntituled to 
weare spura enter the pharrell in that guise, 
he shall pay to the quiristers the accustomed fine ; 
but if he command the youngest quirister to 
repeate his gamut, and he faile in the so doing, 
the said knight, or other, shall not pay the fine.’ 
This rule was enforced until about the year 
1830. 

Quoting a note in Gifford’s cdition of the 
works of Ben Jonson, Mr Markland says: ‘In 
the time of Ben Jonson, in consequence of the 
interruptions to divine service occasioned by the 
ringing of the spurs worn by persons walking 
and transacting business in cathedrals, and 
especially in St Paul’s, a small fine was imposed 
on them, called “spur-money,” the exaction of 
which was committed to the beadles and singing- 


boys 

Inder the title of The Children of the Chapel 
stript and whipt, there was published a curious 
tract, in which the following passage, bearing 
upon the subject of epur-money, occurs: ‘ Wee 
think it very necessarye that every quorister 
shoulde bringe with him to church a Testament 
in Englishe, and turne to everie chapter as it 
is daily read, or some other good and godly 
Prayer-book, rather than spend their tyme in 
talk and hunting after spur-money, whereon they 
set their whole mindes, and doe often abuse 
dyvers if they doc not bestowe somewhat on 
them, 

From The Memorials of John Ray we cull 
the annexed illustration of the practice under 
notice: ‘July 26, 1661, we began our journey 
northwards from Cambridge, and that day, 
passing through Huntingdon and Stilton, we 
rode as far as Peterborough, twenty-five miles. 
There I first heard the cathedral service. The 
choristers made us pay money for coming into 
the choir with our spurs on.’ 

Spur-money was exacted in Westminster Abbey 
from Dr Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who handed 
over an eighteenpenny token as the fine. The 
penalty was also imposed, about the same time, 
on the Duke of Cumberland (afterwards king of 
Hanover) for entering the choir of the same abbey 
in his spurs; but his Royal Highness, who was 
installed there, excused himself with great readi- 
ness, jieding his right to wear his spurs in that 
church, inasmuch as it was the place where they 
were first put on him. 

About 1847 or 1848, a party of Sappers and 
Miners were stationed at Peterborough, engaged 
in the trigonometrical survey, when the officer 
entered the cathedral with his spurs on, and 
was immediately beset by the choristers, who 
demanded moncy of him for treading the sacred 
floor with armed heels. One of the dignitarics 
was ignorant of the practice, so that we may 
infer that blackmail was seldom levied at Peter- 
borough forty or fifty years ago, 

Spur-money has often been demanded at South- 
well Minster, though not recently, the last case 


B. 


the writer can state definitely occurring just over 
thirty years ago. A visitor attended service 
with spurs on, but was surrounded immediately 
after by several of the choristers. He refused to 
ig anything, so was consequently locked in. 

e tempted the juveniles with sixpence, which 
he slipped under the door. This not being 
considered sufficient, he put a shilling under 
as well, when, after a good deal of debating 
amongst the ‘songsters,’ the offender was released. 
The custom is said to have been instituted by 


Henry VIII. 


QUITE CURED. 


Mason Hrnprrson was the most obstinate man 
imaginable, For a whole hour, Lieutenant Maple- 
son tried to convince him that it was the hand 
and heart of Maude Henderson for which he was 
pleading, her comfortable little fortune being a 
matter about which he was snpremely indifferent. 
At the expiration of the hour, Major Henderson's 
decision remained unchanged, 

‘Save a thousand pounds as a proof of your 
attachment to my nicce, and I will give my con- 
sent to your marriage with her. Under no other 
circumstances will I do so.’ This was the extent 
to which the major would commit himself. 

Save a thousand pounds indeed! Why, a 
million would be euelly possible to a man of 
refined tastes, with but a paltry two hundred a 
year or so besides his pay. 

Maude waylaid her lover outside tle library 
door. Very pretty she looked as she listened to 
dear Jack's angry protestations, her checks flush- 
ing and her brown eyes filling with tears. 

‘You will be true to me, my darling ?’ pleaded 
the impecunious licutenant, as his arm stole round 
her waist and his tawny moustache pressed her 
rosy lips. 

rue to him? 
be! 

‘You know, dearest, you will be twenty-one 
in a fortnight’s time and your own mistress. My 
sweet one will fly with her poor loving Jack 
then ; won’t she ?’” 

‘Yes’—rmther dubiously. It was hard to put 
aside the prospect of being followed to the altar by 
a bevy of daintily arrayed bridesmaids, although 
she was so deeply in love. 

True, she would soon be of age, and consequently 
her own mistress, but what would that fact avail 
her, if she were miles away from her lover? And 
such indeed seemed likely to be the case, for her 
uncle carried her off to a small village in North 
Wales the day after Licutenant Mapleson had 
been told his fate. Of course she left a note 
behind for ‘dearest Jack, telling him the name 
of the village to which they were going, and 
earnestly beguing him to do ‘something,’ although 
she could think of nothing practical to suggest. 

On the morning of her twenty-first birthday, 
Maude came down to breakfast looking fresh, and 
even a little happy. She had honestly tried to 
be miserable for a whole fortnight, and had auc- 
ceeded for two days. With youth and health 
on one’s side, it is almost impossible to be 
thoroughly out of spirits for any length of time, 

| however much one may be experiencing the truth 
| 


Indeed and indeed she would 


of the proverb about ‘true love, &.’ 
The landlady’s bright-looking daughter brought 
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in the coffee and rolls. ‘Mra Evans opposite has 
let her front rooms, miss,’ she volunteered. ‘A 
pooteman all by himself came and took them 
ast night.’ 

A gentleman, ond alone! Maude’s spirits rose. 
‘Did you happen to hear Mrs Evans say what her 
new lodger ts like? I suppose,’ added naughty, 
deceitful Maude, ‘he is an elderly gentleman ?’ 

‘Yes, misa, quite. He’s a bit lame, walks with 
a stick, and has a long gray beard. His name’s 
Mr Browne.’ 

Maude’s spirits fell again. At breakfast, how- 
ever, she mentioned the new arrival to her uncle. 

Major Henderson was beginning to find North 
Wales a little dull, so he listened rather readily, 
thinking that there might perhaps be a prospect 
of having some one with whom to smoke a 
friendly pipe. 

In the course of the morning, when the uncle 
and niece were sitting in one of the many beauti- 
ful glens in which the neighbourhood abounds, 
Maude saw a bent figure approaching, walking 
with a stick. 

‘T think, uncle, that must e Mr Browne, Mrs 
Evans’ new lodger,’ she said. 

Her uncle looked up from his book. ‘Out 
of health, I should say,’ was Major Henderson’s 
comment. ‘He doesn't look old enough to be 
so infirm.’ 

When the stranger came up to them, he paused, 
and inquired the way to the Swallow Falls. 

Mande started. That voice! Her uncle, how- 
ever, merely made a courteous reply. Evidently 
his suspicions were not aroused. 

‘Excuse me,’ continued the stranger, ‘but have 
I not the pleasure of addressing one who is a 
neighbour 3 the time being? I fancied I saw 
you come out of Honcysuckle Cottage this morn- 
ing with your daughter.’ 

‘Yes, sir, you are right—at least my niece 
and I are staying opposite to you.’ 

‘Your niece ?’ andl the stranger politely raised 
his hat as he glanced at Maude. ‘May I inquire 
if you have been making a long stay in the neigh- 
bourhood? It is the first time I have visited 
North Wales, and I should be glad to know of 
the principal spots of interest in the immediate 
vicinity. My health is so shattercd that I cannot 
undertake long excursions.’ 

‘ This is the commencement of our third week,’ 
replied the major. ‘Like yourself, we have 
chosen rather to enjoy the scenery within walking 
distances, in preference to travelling about by 
rail or coach. My niece has been a little upset 
lately, so we came here to recruit her health.’ 

Maude flushed up indignantly. To speak of 
the cruel blow which had been dealt her aw if it 
were a mere nothing ! 

‘The young Jady is looking so fresh and charm- 
ing, that I think she must already be on the high 
road to recovery.’ This with a stiff old-fashioned 
bow to Mande. ‘I was about to say I trusted 
I might derive as much benefit from the change, 
only I fear that is too much to expect. Age 
cannot hope to compete with youth’ 

‘With your ission,’ suggested Major Hen- 
derson, ‘my niece and I will accompany you to 
the Falls. They are within a quarter-of-an- 
hour's walk from here ; and I can then give you 
a few hints about the neighbourhood as we go 
along.’ 
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Mr Browne would be only too pleased. 

Maude walked on by her uncle's side experi- 
encing a mixture of joy and alarm. She was 
so delighted to hear that dear voica again; 80 
fearful lest her lover’s stratagem should be dis- 
covered ! 

Mr Browne noticed her agitation, and was 
careful to divert Major Henderson’s attention 
from his niece, in cuse her confusion should 
betray the secret. The trio had to cross a stream 
by means of stepping-stones. The stranger offered 
to assist Maude. Managing to keep his back to 
Major Henderson, Mr Browne, alias Lieutenant 
pees seri tenderly pressed Maude’s yielding hand, 
and with a world of expression in his blue eyes, 
whispered : ‘Be careful, my darling, and all will 
yet be well with us’ 

The next morning Mr Browne called on Major 
Henderson. ‘I have just received these, and I 
thought you would perhaps like to look at them, 
he said, producing a packet of periodicals, 

Major Henderson was gla to avail himself 
of the offer, as current literature was rather 
difficult to procure in so out-of-the-way a place. 

After a little further conversation, Mr Browne 
was asked if he would care to join the uncle and 
niece in their morning ramble. Again he would 
be only too pleased. 

When the trio had gone some distance, Major 
Henderson, wishing to enjoy a quiet half-hour’s 
read, suggested that he should sit down and rest 
a little, while Maude conducted Mr Browne to a 
spot close by whence a good view of Snowdon 
could be obtained. 

‘I would fain, like you, rest a while,’ replied 
Mr Browne; ‘but as the day is so unusually 
clear, I feel 1 must make an effort to take advan- 
tage of it, especially as this young lady has so 
kindly consented to act as my guide.” And so 
Mr Browne hobbled off, with Maude walking 
patiently beside him. 

As soon as the trees had hidden the lovers 
from view, Jack drew Mande to him, while she, 
half laughing and half crying, stroked his long 
gray beard. 

‘O Jack, whatever made you come like this? 
What do you intend to do?’ 

‘This, my sweetest ;’ and the bold lover drew 
from his pocket a marriage license and a wed- 
ding-ring. Half playfully, the gallant lieutenant 
removed Maude’s glove and slipped on tho ring. 
‘What o dear little hand it looks!’ he cried 
rapturously ; ‘and how happy I shall be when 
I can call its dear owner my sweet little wife.’ 

A slight sound fell on their cars, and looking 
up, they beheld Major Henderson not a hundred 
yards off! 

Mande would have been grateful to the earth 
had it opened at that moment to receive her, 
but as it showed no signs of accommodating her, 
she disengaged herself from Mr Browne's embrace 
and hastily handed him back tre ring. 

Mr Browne was equal to the occasion, although 
he had grave misgivings, as he hobbled towards 
Major Hevderson. ‘Were you yea to join 
us? You see we haven't got far. am 8 
wretched walke: at the best of times; and in 
guch scenery os this, one feels furced to pause 
frequently td lock around.’ 

‘1 expected to meet you coming back,’ ex- 
plained the major. ‘But I was looking for you 
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in that direction,’ indicating another path more 
to the right. ‘I was quite surprised when I saw 
ou coming towards me.’ 

With what feelings of relief did the lovers 
listen to the major’s innocent remarks ! 

At their early dinner, the major drew from 
his pocket a letter which he had received by 
the morning’s post, and had forgotten to read. 
With a polite ee me, my dear,’ to his niece, 
he ily glanced at the contents. ‘I must leave 
for London by the cleven o’clock train to-morrow 
morning,’ he exclaumed. ‘This letter is of the 
utmost importance. How stupid of me to have 
delayed reading it!’ 

chm I to accompany you, asked 
Maude faintly. 

‘No, no, my dear; there’s no need for you to 
do that I shall be back here by the evening 
of the following day,’ 

The major was very preoccupied until dinner 
was over, but as Maude had aleo much food for 
reflection, silence was agreeable to both. 

‘I wonder if I could do anything for Mr 
Browne while I am in town?’ queried the 
major.—‘ My dear, turning to Maude, ‘just write 
a little note to him asking him to step over for 
a minute. You know we half promised to show 
him the way to Yuiry Glen this afternoon. I 
don’t feel inclined for any more walking myself; 
but there is uo reason why you shouldn’t 
accompany him, if you are not tired and he is 
agreeable to the arrangement.’ 

Maude’s note quickly brought Mr Browne ; 
and the lovers were soon on their way to Fairy 
Glen. 

‘My darling, we are in luck’s way!’ exclaimed 
Jack. ‘Your uncle’s absence will make matters 
ag simple as an A B C guide. I shall have 
to-morrow to make the necessary arrangements ; 
we can be married the following morning ; and 
by the time your uncle returns in the evening, 
we shall be miles away from here.’ 

Maude ocquiesced rather reluctantly. She 
loved Jack dearly; but still she had some 
compunction about deceiving ler uncle, who, 
with the exception of the unaccountable obstinacy 
he had shown towards her lover, had ulways 
been ready to humour her. Jack, however, drew 
such a glowing picture of the happiness in store 
for them, and declared with s0 much confidence 
Major Henderson’s anger would not last more 
than three weeks when once the irrevocable step 
was taken, that Maude was much comforted. 

When they returned, Major Henderson pressed 
Mr Browne to spend the evening at Honeysuckle 
Cottage. Tem-being over, the major asked Maude 
if she would mind packing his portmanteau for 
hin. 
‘I have laid out the things 1 wish to take, my 
dear. You will fit them in more neatly than I 
could.’ | 

Maude was dclichted to have an opportunity | 
of doing a last little kindly act. | 

Directly she had left the room, the major | 
began fidgeting about, and at length got up and | 

ed the room. Suddenly turning to Mr: 

rowne, he said: ‘Comparative stranger ax you | 
are to me, I fecl as if 1 inust tell you the nature 
of the business which is callmg me to London so 
unexpectedly. The blow has fallen so suddenly, 
that to speak of it would be an immense relief’ 


uncle ?? 


4? 


The stranger was all sympathetic attention in 
& moment. 

‘Mr Browne,’ continued the major excitedly, 
‘this time yesterday I believed that poor girl 
up-stairs to be the mistress of a fairly large 
fortune. To-day—if the information I received 
this morning be correct—I know her to be 
penniless. And that is not all: the greater 
part, if not the whole, of my own income is lost 
algo, ‘ 

So sympathetic was Mr Browne that he begged 
to know all the details These, however, the 
major was unable to furnish; in fact he could 
explain nothing satisfactorily, so great was the 
state of excitement into which hc had worked 
himself. 

‘Hush !’ he said, as he heard Maude approach- 
ing. ‘Not a word to her. I wouldn’t disturb 
her peace of mind for worlds, poor girl, until I 
am certain how the matter stands.’ 

The next day, about an hour after her uncle 
had left for London, Maude received the following 
pencilled note from Mr Browne : 


My own Danriinu—I am the most unlucky 
dog that ever lived! I passed a wretched night, 
and this morning I am too ill to leave my bed. 
To be disabled to-day, when I was to have 
arranged for the event which is to make me 
the happiest man in Mnyland. I have sent for 
the village ‘bones? and if he can but patch me 
up, it may not yet be too late. Send a book back 
by bearer, to account fur having reecived! a letter 
from your nearly frantic JACK. 


Poor Maude! The turturing suspense of that 
dey! In the evening she ventured to ask the 
landlady to inquire how Mr Browne was. ‘No 
better, was the alarming reply. 

Maude passed a sleepless night. In the morn- 
ing she received a second note from her dear 
Jack, even more despairing in its tone than the 
former one. ‘Fate 1s against us,’ he wrote; ‘I 
feel as if I shall never be able to call you 
mine.’ 

In the middle of the day, she again sent to 
inquire after her lover ; and was overjoyed when 
she heard he was much better, and was even 
thinking of ectting up, his recovery bidding fair 
to be as sudden as his seizure. 

That evening, Major Henderson returned. 
Hanilly had he knocked at the door, when Mr 
Browne emerged from the opposite cottage. 

‘What news, sir?’ asked the sympathetic Mr 
Browne. 

‘The worst possible,’ replied the major, throw- 
ing himself into an easy-chair and covering his 
face with his hands. ‘That poor girl yonder is 
a beggar, and I have but a hundred a year 
left.’ 

Maude looked from one to the other in utter 
bewilderment; and then crossed over to her 
uncle, trying to comfort him and gain some 
explanation at the same time. 

‘TI feel this is no scene for a stranger to witness,’ 
said Mr Browne. ‘Sir, you have my deepeat 
sympathy, and I am sure that at the present 
moment I can show it in no better way than by 
withdrawing.’ 


Mande followed her lover to the door. She 


was much distressed on her uncle’s account, but 
| did not fully realise her own loss of fortune. 
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. ‘Are you really better, dear Jack?’ she asked 
anxiously. 

‘Yes, thank you. Good-bye ;’ 
and he was gone. 

That her lover's leave-taking was a little abrupt 
did strike Maude; she was, however, far too 
confused by the turn affairs had taken to attach 
much importance to the first circumstance. 

When she returned to her uncle, he seemed 
wonderfully better; and at supper he talked 
quite cheerfully of their future. . 

Mande passed another sleepless night. She 
did not so much mind the terrible loss she had 
sustained on her own account; but she was 
bitterly disappointed that she could not do all 
she had promised for her dear Jack. She deter- 
mined, however, to be the most loving and 
economical wife possible. At all events, her 
uncle would not be able to accuse Jack of being 
mercenary now ; and there was much cumfort in 
that reflection. Perhaps, after all, they would be 
able to have a prope wedding, only of course it 
would have to be a very quiet ouc, How much 
nicer that would be, than running away and 
deceiving her uncle, who had always been so kind 
to her. 

When she came down to breakfast the next 
morning, she was looking pale and a little worn, 
alter her two sleepless nights. The major, how- 
ever, seemed to have succeeded in throwing off his 
gtiet in quite a wonderful manner, and was in 
almost his usual spirits. 

‘Have you heard how Mr Browne is this 
morning ?’ Maude ventured to ask the landlady’s 
daughter. 

‘Why, miss, he paid up for the week, and went 
off by the mail-train last night, declaring he was 
eure the place didn’t suit him.’ 

Poor Maude! The blow did indeed fall on her 
with crushing force. 

"Dear me, rather sudden! We shall miss 
the old gentleman—vch, Miss Maude?’ said the 
major, as soon as the uncle and niece were left 
together. Ie laid a slight stress on the adjective, 
and there was a suspicion of fun in his eyes. It 
was, however, no laughing matter to Mande ; slic, 
poor girl, unable longer to act her part, burst into 
an uncontroljable fit of weeping. 

‘Poor child, poor child’ said the major com- 

sionately. ‘It’s a sharp lesson Jor you to learn. 

ut it is better to bear a little pain now, than 

to suffer for the remainder of your life, as would 

most probably have been your tate, if 1 had not 
paid that scoundrel out in his own coin.’ 

The threatened loss of fortune was all u fabrica- 
tion, Major Henderson having gone no nearer to 


Quite cured. 


London than the top room in Honeysuckle | keys 


Cottage. 


PIANOFORTE DISPLAY. 
had entered Honeysuckle Cottage by the back 
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way. 

Wiaude's grief and humiliation were eo real 
when she heard these details, that her uncle, 
thmking she would not care to remain where 
her story was known, wisely suggested returoing 
home the following day. 

‘We can give a garden-party, or something of 
that kind, in honour of your twenty-first birth ay. 
It will be a few days after the event, but that 
won't matter. I would give o good deal to see 
that young fortune-hunter’s facc when he finds 
out how he has been duped. There’s no fear of 
his tittle-tattling about it, though, for his own 
sake, so the story won’t get all over the town.—l 
suppose, my dear,’ added Major Henderson, rather 
anxiously, ‘you'll never Iet him again find the 
way to your kind little heart with his honcyed 
words {? 

Maude drew herself up to her full height. ‘No, 
indeed, uncle, that I never will. To use his own 
words, I am quite cured.’ 

Before the ycar was out, another suitor asked 
for Maude’s hand; and on this occasion the 
anxious pleader did not have any cause to com- 
plain of Major Henderson's obstinacy. 





PIANOFORTE DISPLAY, 


Mayy players aro quick to recognise that an 
ostentatious parade of their abilities will win 
applause which would be denied to their natural 
gifts unassisted by art. And for this reason the 
modern candidate for popular favour will exhaust 
himself in cfforts to heighten the effect produced 
by the exercise of his cxecutive and intellectual 
powers, by tricks and artifices which are sie 
unworthy of a true votary of art, and whic 
only serve to substantiate his claims to an apish 
origin. 

When a passage involving the utinost exercise 
of the mechanical ability is rendered with perlect 
ease and dignity andl with unconsvious mastery 
over existing diffieullics, the audience is apt to 
be unimpressed, and to conclude that the com- 
position is not of an exacting nature. An artist 
who truly respects himsclf and the profession 
will not stoop to solicit admiration. en the 

erformer is content to degrade himself to the 
evel of popular taste, the performance assumes 
the character cf a mere exhibition of legerde- 
main. The affected stride; the deliberate and 
ostentatious adjustment of the performer’a ma- 


| jestic person to the artistic throne, the impres- 


ause while the hands are over the 
ike a hawk preparing to swoup on its prey; 
the alternate elevation and depression of the wrist 


sive 


The truth was, the major had discovered what | —one of the most absvlutcly useless and ungrace- 
was going on, when he came upon the lovers| ful artilices in voguc—all these things are an 


80 unexpectedly, He then devised the scheme, 
which he afterwards carried out so successfully, 
in order to test the sincerity of Licutenant 
Mapleson’s attachment to Maude. Major Hen- 
derson had of course been obliged to take the 
landlady into his confidence, and she, fully enter- 
ing into the spirit of the thing, had sugeested 
the major’s pepe the top room in her cottage, 
whence he could watch Mr Browne’s movements. 
And so Major Henderson had merely walked to 


the station, portmanteau in hand, and returning, ! 
a ennan nae nateane amen a anenn tan areanecmnemmmmmaaats tl 








offence to artistic taste, and degrading in their 
very essence to the man or woman who resorts 
to them; but, sad to say, they possess an un- 
doubted weight with the public. 

A staccat: passage executed as‘if the keys were 
electrically charved ; a legato strain Pi with 
the fingers prostrate on the notes, and the peraon 
of the peformer sprawling inelcyantly over the 
instrument—ther and a score of other uncouth 
and needless contortions go to make up the sum 
of many instrumental per! irmances. 
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Now, our conviction is that these artificialities 
one and all are absolutely and entirely unneces- 
sary, and do not enhance the brilliancy or ex- 
pressivenesa of the performance by one iota. 

Contortions are totally useless as o means 
toward increasing the digital dexterity of the 
performer, or enabling him to interpret with 
greater fidelity the composer's inner meaning ; 
the most delicate gradations of light and shade, 
the subtlest distinctions of expression, may be 
attained by the quiet, masterly, and intelligent 
exercise of those flexible bones and muscles under- 
lying the structure of the hand and wrist, and 
are entirely compatible with the maintenance of 
that dignified repose which should characterise 
the interpretation of the most exacting classic, 

The velvety smoothness of the legato, stealing 
on the rapt senses as gently ‘As tired eyelids 
upon tiréd eyes;’ the different staccati, varying 
from the feathery touch, tripping like elfin toot- 
steps on an enamelled sward, to the clear, incisive 
strokes, cleaving the air like the crystalline tin- 
tingabulations of a woodpecker’s fairy mallet ; 
the strong, dcep, passionate, singing tone, ‘ Yearn- 
ing like a god in pnin,’ are all attainable by the 
same simple methods, and do not require the 
lavish display of power, the patent drain upon 
the player's faculties, which ore now the insepar- 
able adjuncts of a pianistic exhibition. 

Nor ere these meretricious arts confined to 
the superficial charlatans who throng the courts 
of music. Were this the case, a strong leacuc 
of earnest-souled artists could be formed the 
better to ernsh out this crying evil, one of the 
surest indications of the growing artificiality of 
the age. But men and women of undoubted 
genius, whose mechanical ability and intellectual 
grasp are frankly conceded by their peers, and 
reverentially acknowledged by their inferiors, 
do not scorn to resort to artifices wholly out of 
keeping with their attainments and pursuits, and 
which only enable them at best to exercise an 
insecure and evanescent ascendency over the 
minds of their hearers. 





THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE. 


A curious project is on foot to erect, in the 
rear of the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, on 
ground belonging to the present prime minister, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, a vast ‘Tower, four hun- 
dred and twenty feet high, and sixty feet square 
at the base. ‘his prodigious erection is to be 
called the Victoria Jubilee Tower, as a grand 
memorial of Her Majesty's jubilec year. Its esti- 
mated cost will be about thirty thousand pounds, 
and it will have the credit and peculiarity of 
being the tallest erection in England. At present 
St Paul’s Cathedral is the highest, measuring four 
hundred and four feet from the ground to the top 
of the cross; whilst Salisbury comes next, the 
altitude of the beautiful apire being just four 
hundred feet. The piped Tower will contain 
a ataircase ; but for those who desire to be saved 
the climb of nearly five hundred ateps, a lift will 
be provided in the centre of the buliing: and it 
is hoped that, as the Tower itself will be a great 
novelty, and the view from the summit Abath 
remarkable and striking, a large revenue will be 
derived from sightseers. Tall towers seem the 
fushion just now ; and Paris proposes to erect one 


a 


to measure six hundred feet in height. Most 
people will be ready to admit that the object and 
motive for the building of the ‘Victoria Jubilee 
Tower’ is both just and high-minded, 





DELAY. 
Ripe ultcriorls amore. 


Srreau, that from yon mountain-crown, 
Bubbling forth through sand and sedge, 
Swollen and turbid, tumblest down 
Over boulder, slab, and ledge, 
Fain I to my lady go; 
Stay, fond flood, thy torrent flow. 


No kind bridge, no mossy plank 
Guides me to the further side ; 
No boat, hidden ’neath the bank, 
Mocks the foaming barrier tide; 
And no human strength could breast 
Such tumultuous umest. 


Three days syne, I might have crossed 
Ankle-dry thy rocky spine ; 

All thy pools were flecked with frost, 
Slim thy runnels: three days syne, 

T had laughed at thaw or spate— 

Stream, I had not felt my Fate. 


In a night my passion rose, 
Burst its panoply of ice, 
Gathering fury from the snows 
That bad choked 1t in their vice: 
Tn a night hast thou, tea, risen 
Vaster irom thy frosty prison. 


Passion’s sudden birth, wil flood, 

Is an image of thine own; 
May the same similitude 

Stamp their course: o'er stock and stoue, 
May Love’s torrent onward roll, 
Banier-spurning, to its goal, 


Vain the prayer: already thou, 
Rioting without remorse, 
Strength, ond more than strength enow, 
Hast to ban and bar my course ; 
Lovo’s impetuosity 
Meets and moans its match in thee, 


Ah, roll on—roll out thy power— 
Roll : for yet a little whilo, 

And the kindly glittering hour 
Shall efface thee by its smile : 
Under suns that find thee drained, 

Still shall Love flow on unreincd. 


Here, upon the roaring brink, 
I shal] linger on and mock, 
While thy beaten waters shrink, 
Eddying under stone and rock ; 
Then shall Love arise and pass, 
Merrier for to-day’s ‘alas !’ 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Caamnrns, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LONDON, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH, 
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most enthusiastic of lady-students nowndays, or 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. (to any one who did not personally experience 
it, any idea cf the intense interest and delight 
produced by those lectures in the minds of those 
It is not to be denied that much doubt still} who listened to them for the firat time. To 
lingers in the public mind—doubt not without| muny it was the opening up of a new world. 
a reasonable foundation—as to the desirability | It was the awakening to a new life, through the 
of any higher or university education for women, | creation of new interests, and the stirring of 
any systematic culture of their intellectual powers | faculties that had lain dormant for want of 
after school-years are over. On the other hand, | exercise. The interest and enthusiasm only 
it is still less to be denied that over the whole | widened ond deepened in the following winter, 
civilised world the means of higher education] when the Professors of Logic and Metaphysics 
are now fully within the reach of ull women. | and of Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh Univer- 
None who now care to avail themselves of their | sity added their labours to those of the Professor 
opportunities need ‘pine with regret or sicken| of English Literature ; and classes in these three 
in despair’ because the means of intellectual | subjects were systematically taught. Thus the 
cultivation are beyond their reach; ond this is/ nucleus was formed of what is now known as 
peculiarly the case in regurd to our own portion | the Edinburgh Association for the University 
of the British Isles. So, while people are still| Education of Women, an institution indebted 
debating whether the Scottish universities ought! alike for its foundation and its continued success 
to be thrown open to women, it is true that] up to the present time—apart from what is due 
the question whether women in Scotland are] to the disinterested work of the professors and 
to have a university education or not is already | the support of the students—to the untiring 
settled, and settled in the affirmative. zeal of a few gifted and devoted women. Notice 
In regard to the prevailing prejudice against | of its origin would be incompicte without men- 
what is regarded as too much learning for women, | tion by name of one of these who has passed 
we hope by-and-by to have something to say.| away, Mrs Crudelius. Those who were con- 
Meanwhile, confining ourselves to facts, and to} nected with the Association in its early days 
the facts of the case so far only os S-otland is! know with what wisdom and energy she then 
concerned, we think ea short account of what has | guided its course ; and how, indced, to her, in a 
been done here up to the present tire for the | great measure, it owed its very existence, 
higher education of women, may be found useful| We find, from the firet published Reports of 
and interesting. These facts, so far as we are | their work, that the professors by whom the 
aware, have not yeb been thus brought together, | movement was inaugurated looked upon it very 
and are, we belie~e, not so well known as they | much in the light of an experiment; and it is 
ought to be by those most concerned. interesting to learn from the same source that 
Casting our thoughts backwards, we find what| at the very first the experiment proved successful 
we may regard ea the dawn of higher culture | beyond the most sanguine hopes. The professors, 
fer women in Scotland in a certain course of | who, as they confess, began their firat scssivas 
Lectures on English Literature, delivered in with dim forebodings—with ‘considerable heaita- 
Edinburgh to o class of two hundred and sixty-| tion,’ one says; with ‘the sense of a very obscure 
five lady-studenta, by Professor Masson in the| future, says another—at the end of these are 
spring of 1868, This was the first thing of the| found extolling in the highest terms the new- 
kind ever attempted in this country. We believe} found powers of their lady-studenta. ‘With 
it would be impossible to convey even to the/ every disposition to be critical,’ says Professor 


















I. WHAT HAS BEEN DONE FOR IT IN SCOTLAND. 
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Mascon, ‘I found ample reason to conclude that, 
ag regards my own eet of subjects at least, there 





are in the community a sufficient number of 


ladies perfectly well prepared, by prior culture, 
by interest in the higher studies, by already 
formed habits of thought, and by persevering 
willingness, to take advantage of the most highly 
organised means of instruction accessible any- 
where within the country. There were members 
of the class in lecturing to whom one had to 
feel, quite as decidedly os in recollecting the 
superior students of a university class, that the 
best one was giving might have been ao great 
deal better and yet not good enough.’—‘ The 
answering at examinations of the working part 
of the class was very satisfactory, writes the 
Professor of Physics. ‘A considerable number 
passed with great credit, and there were a few 
whose answers could scarcely have been improved. 


{ I look upon the experiment os a very successful 


one indeed. A more attentive or intelligent class 
I have never had, nor—considering the small 
number of lectures into which so much had to 
be compressed—one in which the progress made 
was more marked,’—The Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics is even more laudatory atill in his 
remarks, ‘I found, og the session advanced,’ he 
says, ‘that I had at the outset underrated the 
mental power and persistency of as able and 
zealous a set of students as I have ever had 
the good fortune to conduct. Jt became evident, 
as far aa the results of a session could make it 
ao, that women were not inferior to the other 
sex in capacity for psychological and logical 
education, and that they might be animated with 
the enthusiasm for these studies which Scotch- 
men s0 often show. The answers given by 
more than one at the examinations indicated 
ower not inferior to that of successful candidates 
or honours in mental philosophy at graduation, 
or at examinations for scholarships and fellow- 
ships. Some of the essays were very good, and 
in one or two the higher questions of mental 
hilosophy handled by Hamilton and Mill were 
Aecumed with a firmness, acuteucss, und intel- 
lectual grasp not excelled by the best students 
elaewhere.’ Continued trial during the seventeen 


‘sessions that have elapsed since these words were 


written has served only more fully to confirm 
the opinion then formed, that so far as intel- 
lectual ability goes, there is nothing to prevent 
a woman from studying, and studying success- 
fully, any of the higher branches of education ; 
and that—again to quote Professor Masson— 
‘Success in teaching women strictly and academi- 
cally can remain doubtful only to those who 
have not tried such teaching or seen it tried.’ 
Admitting, then, the existence of a body of 
lady-students able and willing for higher inetruc- 
tion, let us see what the universities have done 
to meet this demand. Hampered as they are by 
legal restrictions, we find the Scotch universities 
have taken up towards the higher education of 
women @ somewhat anomalous attitude. They 
recognise, indeed, the right of women to be 
taught in higher subjects, by extending to them 
the benefit of the examinations originally des- 
tined only for men graduates; but at the same 
time provide no means for teaching them. The 
grant to the successful students at these exami- 
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nations printed certificates which testify to the 
work done ; but—except in the case of St Andrews, 
which created a special degree for women—they 
withhold the added dignity of the letters after the 
name, which would accompany the same certifi- 
cates if given to the other sex. Meanwhile, pend- 
ing the sure if somewhat slow march of legislation 
in the direction of university reform, we have to 
confess that private effort has accomplished much. 
Although, as we have said, no university in 
Scotland makes any provision for the teaching 
of women in preparation for its appointed ex- 
aminations, the deficiency is very well supplied 
by other means. 

In Edinburgh, there is an Association, under 
the direction of a Council consisting of ladies, 
pales, and other gentlemen, and supported 

y the subscriptions oF members, the fees of the 
students, and sundry donations and contributions, 
Provision is made by this Association for a course 
of instruction in Literature, Science, and Philo- 
sophy, the subjects embraced under the faculty of 
Arta in the university ; and its classes, of which 
there are seven annually, are taught by the 
professors of Edinburgh University acting on 
their own responsibility. To students who study 
in these classes, and afterwards pass a auccessful 
examination in a certain number of subjects, the 
university of Edinburgh grants a certificate ; 
while a higher certificate still, or diploma, as it 
is called, for proficiency in seven subjects is 
bestowed by the Association. In the examina- 
tions for these certificates, the same standard is 
required as for the M.A. degree in Edinburgh ; 
alee precisely the same examination papers 
are given, Thus, the diploma of tho Association 
when taken in the same subjects is equivalent to 
that degree. 

An Association of a similar nature, formed 
in Glasgow in 1877, is now known as Queen 
Margaret College—a name it took, with some 
chanvea in its constitution, about three years 
ago. The classes of this college, taught by the 
university professors, and intended to prepare 
the atudents for the examinations appointed by 
the Glasgow University, were originally formed 
with tho same aim, and are conducted on much 
the same system as those of the Edinburgh 
Association. There are minor differences, indeed, 
which may be considered improvements or the 
reverse, according to the view held as to the 
absolute perfection of time-honoured university 
rules and methods, for they are all traceable to 
the fact that Glasgow appears to be less conser- 
vative than Edinburgh in regard to these. So we 
find Queen Margaret College admits modern 
languages into its curriculum of study; also, 
attendance by the student at the professors’ lec- 
tures is not, as in Edinburgh, a necessary gualifi- 
cation for the certificate examination. ence, 
there has arisen in Glasgow a system of tutorial 
and correspondence classes in connection with 
the professors’ classes and higher examinations, 
which would be superfluous in Edinburgh under 
existing conditions. 

Aberdeen, following in the wake of the sister 
universities, holds examinations for women and 
grants them certificates. It is, however, to be 
regretted that an Association modelled on those 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, which flourished there 
for some years, has dwindled away for want of 
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adequate support, although still preserving a{to furnish preparation for the Edinb 


nominal existence. 

The work done by St Andrews is by no means 
least im importance, and is peculiar to itself. This 
university holds annual examinations for women. 
not at St Andrews alone, and not in the United 
Kingdom alone, but also at apecified centres 
all over the world : at Edinburgh and Eisenach, 
at Lerwick and London, at Barbadoes and Belfast, 
Paris and Pietermaritzburg, and numerous other 
places near and remote. And on the successful 
candidates at these examinations it bestows with 
their certificates the title of L.L.A. (Lady Literate 
in Arts). Books and subjecta for these examina- 
tions are prescribed by the St Andrews Uni- 
versity, aie the student may prepare anywhere 
and anyhow, if only she is able to present herself 
on the appointed day and hour at one of the 
examining centres and to write answers then 
to the paper of questions set before her. 

Thus, while the examinations of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen are only available for 
those who can be present in thesc towns at the 
appointed times, and in the case of Edinburgh 
are further restricted to those students who have 
studied under the Edinburgh professors in the 
claases of the Association ; St Andrews, by means 
of its widespread centres, extends its benefits to 
all sorts and conditions of women over the length 
and breadth of the land, or, indeed, of any land 
within a reasonable distance of one of these. 
We do not deny, by any means, tlhe incomparably 
superior advantages of attending classes for those 
who are able to do so. Not only are there superior 
intellectual advantages to be obtained from the 
vivd voce instruction of one who is master of his 
own subject, but the effect of the social stimulua 
gained by smarty with others in increasing and 
intensifying intellectual effort, can scarcely be 
overestimated. But when all this is allowed, 
there remain to be considered the many women, 
eut off by conditions of time and space from 
attendance on any existing professors’ classes, or 
compelled by the exigences of domestic duty 
to study at home, if they study at all: and the 
work St Andrews does by means of its L.LA. 
examinations has special reference to women 80 
situated. It provides them with a knowledge 
of the curriculum of study pursued at a univer- 
sity ; and holds out an inducement to study in 
the form of a final examination, an inducement 
enhanced by the offer of an outer stamp on the 
work done, in the form of a degree uv title. 
With this, in itself much, as its share in advanc- 
ing the work of higher education for women, 
St Andrews has remained contented. In St 
Andrews itself there is no association for uni- 
versity education, and there are no professors’ 


classes, nor does it provide any other means of | candidates for the 


preparation for its final examinations, The work 
of systematic preparation for the L.L.A. examina- 
tions, however, quite as important, from an edu- 
cational point of view, os the final examination 
itself, is provided for from another quarter. Cor- 
respondence Classes have been formed to supply 
just the right kind of help and stimulus most 
required by the solitary student. Of these there 
are various systems now in operation in Scot- 
land. The pioneer of them all, however, was 
that known as the St George’s Hall Classes in 
Edinburgh, instituted more than eleven ycars ago 


TDs: h local 
examinations, and which now provides full means 
of instruction in all the St Andrews L.L.A. sub- 
jecta. The plan pursued in teaching by corre- 
spondence is this. By the tutor of the clasa, 
the reading to be gone through is divided into 
portions corresponding to the three terms of 
which the session consists, and these are gub- 
divided again into fortnightly parts. At the 
end of each fortnight, a paper of questions on 
the work done is sent to the student; and at the 
end of each term,-a general examination on the 
work of the term is set. These when answered 
are sent to the tutor, who returns their papers 

ain to the students with full corrections and 

1 necessary explanations. There is thus con- 
stant practice in examination; the regular ap- 
pearance of the papers is an incentive to regular 
work ; and with the tutor to refer to, the strag- 
gling student is not left unaided, with on ineur- 
mountable heap of unsolved and, to her, appa- 
rently insoluble difficulties rising ever higher 
before her. Nowadays, neither place ner cir- 
cumstance can take any one beyoud the reach 
of the post; and few women, indeed, of any 
intellectual capacity are so unfortunately placed 
or circumstanced that they cannot find, it they 
desire it, an hour or two daily for reading and 
study. When we reflect on this, it is easy to 
see the immense influence it is possible for the 
St Andrews exuminations, when supplemented 
by preparatory correspondence classes, to have on 
the higher cdueation of women in general. To 
the lonely daughters of the manse, dwelling per- 
haps in the Outer Hebrides, cut off by the gray 
sea, like the Phixacians of Homer, from busy men ;. 
to the unwilling victim of the society life of our 
cities, Whiled about im the weary search for 
leasure, and only able to snatch stolen half- 
foua for the satisfaction of the unquenchable 
thirst after higher things; to the hard-worked 
daily governess, with her time so occupied in in- 
stilling the beggarly elements of knowledge into 
the opening minds of her pupils, that her own is 
in danger of wan ee in the process ; to every 
solitary struguler after knowledge and the nurture 
of the intellectual life—these examinations have 
come a8 an inestimable boon, briuving with new 
possibilities of rental growth and devclopment, 
new life and new hope. 

Our facts, then, so far, show thal the women 
of Scotland are new amply provided with facilities 
for higher culture, aud that all over the country 
these facilities are being taken advantage of. 
The students in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
classes are yearly numbered in hundreds, and a 
due proportion of these puss away at the end of 
every session, graduates in all but the name. The 
LOA. examinations are 
nuinbered in liundreds annually also, and last 
year nearly a lundred ubtained the title. Never- 
theless, there remains widely ‘liffused in the 
public mind a grave doubt as to the utility of 
such studics for women. For those who intend 
to make tenehing their profession or to engage 
in literary work, it may now be conceded a longer 
and fuller education is necessary ; but in regard 
to the gencrality of women, to the wives and 
mothers of the fvture, the stays and props of 
domestic life, tke public voice asks, what is the 
good of all thie learning on their part? Are 
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they themselves, are our homes and our children, 
is the community at large to be the better for 
it or the worse? 

Leaving, in the meantime, the facts to speak for 
themselves, we reserve our answer to this question 
for another paper. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER [J.—A SEA-NETTLE. 


CaBLE went about his work as usual. He would 
not have to relight the lamp, as the boat was not 
at the station, but o castaway; however, he 
cleaned the lamp as usual and put the burners 
in order. Then he went into the cabin to clear 
away the breakfest and make all tidy, after the 
night. It had not occurred to Josephine to do 
anything. She was not accustomed to put her 
hand to menial work ; she expected to be waited 
upon, 

She half sat, half lay on the side of the vessel 
that Jeaned over, nearest the water, listening to 
the pleasant lap of the waves, with the glitter on 
her face from the sun reflected in the glassy 
water. She amused herself with watching the 
foam bubbles dance along, with wondering what 
the dark things were beneath the green surface 
that drifted by. Then she looked up and let the 
hot sun burn her face; she shut her eyes, and 
basked, or opened them to see the gulls and kitti- 
wakes hover and dart above. Then she put both 
her hands about her cyes, and tried to distinguish 
whether that faint white patch far away in the 
blue were the moon or a ghostly cloud. The tide 
had risen, and occasionally the waves came up 
so high that her hand over the side dipped in 
the water, and she sought to catch the weeds that 
were floating on it. With her fingers hanging 
over the bitparts: with salt drops falling from 
them, she sang the Mermaid’s air in Oberon. She 
was happy, doing nothing, inhaling the fresh sea- 
air, basking in the bright sun, 

Josephine Cornellis was the daughter of a 
gentleman of independent meana, who lived in a 
villa or cottage near the sea at Hanford. The 
house was not beautiful, built of white brick, 
and square, but it was comfortable. It had a 
glass conservatory to the south before the draw- 
ing-room windows ; and a pretty garden, inclosed 
within tarred wooden boards, that went down to 
the seawall. Mr Cornellis lived in Rose Cottage 
with his unmarried sister and his daughter. He 
was a man of whose antecedents little was known. 
He had bought Rose Cottage some seven or eicht 

ears ago, and had come there with his sick wife, 
ie the doctors ordered her sca-air and the 
chlorine effuvium from the rotting seaweed. She 
had died there, a feeble, dis arited woman, whom 
few had got to know ; and the husband remained 
on, as widower, with the little daughter, whom 
he allowed to go much her own way. 

Mr Cornellis was suspected of having Jewish 
blood in him ; but no one knew anything abont 
his ancestry. His true history was this, His 
great-grandfather, the first of the name, was an 
Austrian Jew, who came by his appellation in 
this way. The Emperor Joseph fp issued an 
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order that all Jews in his dominions were to pro- 
vide themselves with fixed surnames. Accord- 
ingly, the Hebrew Levis and Samuels and Isaacs 
chose for themselves the most flowery appellations 
they could invent, and became a Mountain of 
Roses (Rosenberg) or a Valley of Lilies (Lilienthal), 
or affected heraldic distinctions, as Redshield 
(Rothechild) or Golden Star (Goldenstern), or 
simply Stag (Hirsch) or Lion (Lowe), But old 
Moses Israel had not a lively imagination nor 
much ambition, and when summoned before the 
magistrate to have his name registered, he was 
at a loss what to call himself. ‘Come, old akin- 
flint,’ said the official, taking the pen from his 
ear—‘ come—the name.’ 

‘The name !’ stammered Moses Israel. 

‘The surname. It must be entered on the 
protocol. I have no time to waste on you’ 

‘Surname!’ repeated the Jew, and put up his 
hand to his head. 

‘I see, said the magistrate, ‘you have a cor- 
nelian ring on your forefinger, Cornelian shall 
be your name, or’ 

‘Or!’ Moses Israel accepted the appellation 
given him from his ring rather than risk the 
alternative. Austrian officials did not lose much 
time with a Jew in those days. So the son of 
Moses Israel called himself after his father, Levi 
Carneols, but came to England, where he softened 
the Carneols into Cornellis. He married an 
Englishwoman, and professed Christianity. The 
great-grandson of old Moses Israel was Justin 
Cornellis, As his father was not woll off, and he 
was obliged to do something for a livelihood, 
and as he had no love of bard work, he attached 
himself to a Missionary Society, and was sent 
about Asia and Northern Africa in quest of the 
Lost Tribes. He drew three hundred a year from 
this Society, and rambled about, sending home 
occasional Reports, pure fabrications, based on 
absolutely no facts, spiced with appeals to fana- 
ticism and piety. This lasted till somewhere in 
the Levant he caught the affections of a young 
English lady, the daughter of a merchant, and 
eloped with her, got married, and then threw up 
his position as missionary to the Lost Tribes. 

"the relations of his wife were very angry at 
the marriage, and Cornellis did not get with her 
as much money as he had calculated on securing. 
Nevertheless, he got something—her mother’s 

rtion ; and with her and her income, he settled 
in England, where he did his best to dissipate her 
fortune on his own selfish pleasures, He neglected 
his wife, and spent much of his time in town. 
She became a mother, and then her health gave 
way. She had not the spirit to bear up against her 
disappointments. She had idealised the earneat, 
ene a missionary ; and when she found him 
a sceptical, sclfish man, her disappointment 
crushed her spirit. She lived on for several 
years, till her daughter Josephine was about 
twelve, and then died. 

Mr Cornellis was a man who knew human 
nature, or prided himself on knowing it; but he 
knew only its weaknesses. He held mankind in 
contempt, as something to be preyed on by the 
man who had intelligence. 

Associated with such a father, void of principle, 
it may be understood how Josephine could speak 
of herself as a derelict without anchor, light, or 
chart. She was a gitl with natural warmth of 
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character and generous feelings; but they were 
blighted by ne cold sarcastic breath Te her 
father’s spirit, a spirit that eneered at Kindli- 
neas, yet affected it in public; that made a mock 
of enthusiasm, yet pretended to it when likely 
to be profitable. 

For some time Mr Cornellis had cut himself 
completely adrift from all his old associates ; but 
as his means became reduced, he began again to 
court them, and resumed his cloak of piety and 
benevolence, as occasion served, much as an actor 
would put on his costume for the part he was 
prepared to represent, 

here are hypocrites of all sorts in the world ; 
the most common kind is that which deceives 
iteelf. Those who belong to this breed ure uncon- 
acious hypocrites, and no one would be more sur- 
prised than themselves to be stripped of their 
masquerade, But Mr Cornellis knew perfectly 
what he was about. He wanted something of o 
certain class of men, and he dressed his window to 
catch them. At home, he made no pretence to 
believe in the goodness of the articles exposed ; 
he scoffed at the fools who were caught by 
them. 

Josephine respected her father for his ability, 
but could not love him. He showed her hittle 
affection ; he ridiculed all exhibition of feeling. 

Her aunt was not an interesting woman. She 
was a butt for her brother's jokes.) A woman 
with a mind essentially commonplace, without 
taste, refinement, and ubility. She was stout 
and plain. There was in her, however, a certain 
amount of honesty and kindliness. Josephine 
despised Aunt Judith because she was stupid. 
There was no one about her whom she could 
love. 

Richard Cable came up, took a bucket, turned 
it over, and seated himself on it, with his knit- 
ting, near Josephine. 

‘I have been watching a violet-coloured jelly- 
fish, she said languidly. ‘It opens and shuts 
like a parasol, and so works its way along; but 
how it can think to do this perplexes me, as it 
has no brains.’ 

‘There are certain to be jelly-fish where the 
water is shallow and warm.’ 

‘What an ideally perfect life they lead, floating 
when the sun shines, sinking when storm 
threatens.’ 

‘But, Miss Cornellis, it is not a good life at 
all for such as us—we must always keep up, 
never sink.’ 

‘And to drift with the tide,’ she said. 

‘This makes the differenve between us and 
jelly-fish,’ said the sailor. ‘They go with the 
current, and we swim ayainst the tide. God has 
withdrawn brain from the creature because it 
does not require one, floating as it does with the 
tide. Brain is needed only for those whose life 
is made up of effort.’ 

‘Yes,’ lie answered, and laughed: ‘I suppose 
it is eo. And yet, there is a luxury in having 
the consciousness of brain-power in one, and yet 
—swimming with the tide.’ 

‘That is not a luxury—it is a treason,’ said 
Cable. ‘Would you be a jelly-fish, Misa Cor- 
nellis? Then choose only lukewarm and shallow 
water as your element.’ There was a tone of 
reproach in his voice. 

he was displeased at it, and pouted. 
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‘Would you like a net, miss, and ca 
prawns?’ mA asked Ae Ruse oer 

'No, I want to bea rath fish for the nonce— 
do nothing, think of nothing, but enjoy the sun 
and the ghtter of the water.’ 

Again a silence of some duration. 

‘Did you chance to see my mother and an 
of my little ones about, before you left Hanford q’ 
asked Cuble. ‘Excuse my pf ie but I have 
not seen them for ten days.’ 


‘No, answered Josephine. ‘I don't know them ’ 


| by sight.’ 


‘There are seven,’ said Cable. 

‘So I have heard.—You have lost your wife ?’ 

‘Yes. Poor Polly died ten months ago.’ 

‘Tell me something about the children, said 
Josephine. She lacked sympathy to hear con- 
cerning them. She spoke carcleasly. She was 
vexed in her idle soee at being disturbed. She 
was in no way interested in the children; if 
they had been drowned, she would not have 
cared. 

‘It’s a funny thing for a man to do, to knit,” 
she said sleepily. 

‘I knit for my babe; and I knit the love of 
my heart in arid out with the wool, to keep the 
dear little feet warm.’ 

‘I suppose you are fond of it—I hate babies.’ 

Cable said nothing. He looked at Josephine’s 
handsome face and wondered. He knitted a 
round, thinking, and then he said: ‘Some day 
you may have babes of your own, and then you 
would like them to have a thousand fect, and 
to clothe all the little feet in socks knitted out 
of your heartstrings. You would give them 
everything you had; you would love them so 
dearly.’ 

‘LT canust understand you. 
Chinese ?? 

‘No—the language of nature.’ 

‘Yes; I suppose it ia sc, Cats and doga, and 
T have no doubt also jelly-fish, love their young. 
As the brain gains, there 1s Jess of this animal 
affection. My father is a very clever man. He 
does not care much for me. You see, 1 am of 
no use to him.’ 

‘He not care for you !’ 

‘Oh, he cares for me, because he has the trustee- 
ship of my mother’s little fortune. You must see, 
Mr Cable, disinterested affection is, und must be, 
irrational. That, I should think, was obvioua to 
the meanest capacity.’ 

Cable continued his knitting. Her words 
troubled him, and his hand was unsteady; he 
dropped a. atitch. ; 

Josephine had her eyes half-closed, watching 
him, and a smile twinkled on her 3. She 
was amused at him, he was 40 simple. He loved 
his children, he had little brain, Then she 
laughed wut. 

Cable raised his bright blue eyes and met hers. 
He did not speak ; but he que‘ tioned the occa- 
sion of her laugh with them. He had a sus- 
picion that she laughed at him. ; 

‘I only want one thing to make me quite 
happy, she said. ‘I was thinking of some 
chocolate creams I left on my dressing-table. 
Do you know that when I have been missed, 
Aunt Judith will eat my chocolate creams, and 
go consule hersel: for my being drowned ]—What 
is there for dinner to-day ?’ 


Are you talking 
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‘Salt pork, I have nothing else.’ 

‘Tt is well Aunt Judith is not here. She 
would be more troubled at having salt pork, 
than at being cast away on a sandbank.’ 

‘You do not speak respectfully of your aunt,’ 

‘I do not respect her,’ 

“I wish, misa,’ said Cable, ‘you would promise 
isa when you are on shore, that you would 
look at my little ones.’ 

*O yes; I will carry them bonbons; bat I 
ae you fair warning that I shall not fall in 
ove with them.’ 

Richard Cable's brow was troubled, and his 
hands would not make the stitches mght. He 
laid the little sock aside, and folded his rough 
brown hands round his knee, He was a man 
who thought a good deal Isolated from all 
companions for every alternate fortnight, except 
only from the tiresome, stupid boy who was no 
aseociate, he lived much in his own thoughts. 
In the lightship he had time on his hands, time 
in which to think; and perhaps the nature of 
his occupation, perhaps nabiral proclivity, had 
made of him a man who lived an inner life, a 
quiet, serene-souled man, who had never known 
a greater trouble than the death of Polly, his 
young wife, whom he had married when she was 
clebies, and he hardly one-and-twenty. At sca- 
side places, where there is much fishing, the men 
marry early. He had loved his Polly warmly, 
placidly, not passionately. There had been no 
cross-currents in his courting; all had gone 
smoothly to marriage; and since marriage, the 
course had also been smooth till the great break- 
down ten months ago. He was a God-fearing 
man, with a simple, childlike trust and faith ; 
and he was a kindly man to all around him. 
Though he grumbled about the boy Joe who 
was associated with him, he was considerate of 
him, and gentle with him, sparing him hard 
work, and careful to epee ho unseemly word 
before him. Joe looked up to him aos a dog to 
its master, with a hearty devotion; and his 
parents were inclined to joke him about his 
references to Master Cable's opinions, as though 
they were infallible. : 

When Richard’s fortnight was out, and he 
came back to Hanford, no man could be ha: pier 
than he, as he sat with the baby on his knee, 
and put his rough finger into its mouth and let 
it try ita new tooth on it; with the six other 
little girls round him, all fair-haired, with clear 
eomplexions and blue eyes. But though he 
dearly loved them all, and made most fuss with 
the baby, the eldest, Mary, sat nearest his heart. 
She was called after bis dead wife; and there 
was a look about her eyes and something in all 
the a part of her face that made him think 
of Polly, e took her to walk with him, but 
did not speak much. He was a silent man, 
thinking his own thoughts. These thoughts were 
of a simple order, and the revolution in his brain 
“ee ce no means roc yo ate bale was 
rought in contact with a yo irl who ed. 
not aaly to a different eeu aahere, bate a 
distinct moral and mental order; and against 
his will, she exerted a powerful disturbing influ- 
ence on his mind He did not understand her; 
he was uncertain whether she spoke out the real 
feelings of her heart; or whether she dissembled 
with him, and affected a callousness which she 
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did not actually feel. He looked long end steadily 
at her, trying to read her character, She felt his 
eyes on her, and every now and then half-opened 
her lids and looked at him in reply to bis gaze ; 
then he started and turned hie awey with 
a sensation as if he had received a shot, 

‘How long is it since your father died?’ asked 
Josephine, sitting up and putting on her hat. 

He paused a while to gather his thoughts before 
he replied. then he said quietly, gravely, without 
a muscle changing in his face: ‘I have lost him 
since I was an infant. I do not remember 
him. 

‘What did he die of ? Was he drowned at sea?’ 

‘I do not know that he is dead,’ 

‘Not dead!’ She opened her beautiful brown 
eyes in surprise. ‘Where is he, then?’ 

‘I do not know.' 

‘How droll! Why does he not live with your 
mother and you ?’ 

He paused again—a dark colour maniled his 
brow and temples, ‘He deserted my mother.’ 

‘And you have never been after him ?” 

‘No.’ He moved uneasily. 

‘Nor would J—unless he had money.’ 

Cable stood up and paced the deck with his 
head down. He ruised it now and then and 
looked over the sea to the horizon. He was 
wishing that a sail were visible. He becaine 
uneasy at being cast away on a sandbank with 
this girl. Her presence disturbed the equanimity 
of his mind. He was attracted by her, yet she 
repelled him. He pitied her, yet he feared her. 

Presently he came up to her, and she raised her 
brown eyes to him to ask what he wanted. He 
bent his away. ‘Look into the water,’ he said a 
little roughly. 

‘The water is falling ; I can see through to the 
sand,’ 

‘Do you sce yonder yellow mass floating by ?’ 

‘Yes—like a ghostly sponge.’ 

‘Do you know what it is?’ 

‘A sort of jelly-fish.’ 

“It is a sea-nettle.’ 

‘A plant!’ 

‘No; a living being. If you were to touch it, 
it would sting you, perhaps paralyse you. I have 
known bathers in deep water who have encoun- 
tered one of these harmless-looking creatures, and 
the touch has deadened their nerves, eo that they 
have sunk as lead and never came up again 
alive,’ 

‘It is u pretty thing, too, with its long fila- 
ments. You hinted that there were human 
beings like jelly-fish.’ 

‘There ave. What I say, I think, And 
there are human beings, even beautiful young 

irle, like sea-nettles. The jelly-fish have no 
eads ; they do not hurt. The sea-nettles have 
no hearts ; they sting and kill.’ 

‘And I!’ laughed Josephine, ‘I am one of the 
latter! You are not complimentary. I have not 
hurt you—at least I have had no intention of 
doing 80.’ 

‘The sea-nettle has no thought of hurting 
the bather ; its touch palsies without its having 
Fl deer purpose, simply because it don’t consider 

e feelings of those it encounters,’ 

Her face became grave, and she turned it 
abruptly away towards the sea. 

He continued his walk. Then he went into the 
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cabin and fetched his telesco He looked 
intently in one direction ; Josephine looked over 
the bulwarks in another ; he at the far off, she at 
the near—the ebbing tide and the drifting weed 
and living creatures in the shallowa. Then he 
came across to her. ‘I am sorry I spoke rudely,’ 
he said. 

She turned her face. There were tears in her 
eyes, perhaps of mortified vanity. She put out 
her hand to him. ‘Do not be afraid to touch me,’ 
she eaid with a forced laugh; ‘I will not hurt 
you. I would not doso fora great deal. I dare- 
say lam hard. I am unhappy. I trust no one; 
believe in nothing; have no love, no hope. I 
will not sting. ‘ell me the truth always, how- 
aver unpalatable. I hate lies.’ 

Then he stooped and touched the tips of her 
fingers with his lips ‘I pity you infinitely,’ he 
said, ‘You must find some one or something to 
love, or you will be lost.’ 

His voice was so kind, his manner so deferen- 
tial, such genuine, hearty compassion streamed 
out of his honest eyes, that she was soltened. 
‘I will come and sec you somctimes,’ she said ; 
‘I will see your mother and the children. I 
will try to get interested in them, and get out 
of myself, and away from the hateful atmo- 
sphere that surrounds me at home.’ Then she 
laughed. ‘Mr Cable, throw me ao rope now 
and then, and haul me out of the shallow water 
in which I live, and where I shall become a sea- 
nettle.’ 

‘With God’s help, I will do what I can,’ he 
said gravely, and put his hand to his cap, as 
offering a salute. 
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THe appearance of a new star in the midst of the 
great nebula in Andromeda offers a fitting oppor- 
tunity to say a few words on stars of a similar 
character which have from time to time blazed 
forth in the heavens. Although the appearance 
of a new star is unquestionably a marvellous 
event, the existence of stars whose light varies is 
a well-known astronomical fact. Patient abserva- 
tion of the heavens during many centuries has 
shown that there are hundreds of such stars ; and 
every year is adding new members to the already 
lengthy list. The great difference between vari- 
able and temporary stars is, that in the case 
of the former their period and maximum and 
minimum brightness are known. In oiler worda, 
continued observation reveals the fact that 
an ordinary variable star changes frou preatest 
brilliancy to least brilliancy in a certain definite 
time, different for different stars, and attains 
and fades to, though it may be with slight 
irregularities, a certain definite maximum and 
minimum brightness. It is therefore possible, 
after these points have been determined, to pre- 
dict with tolerable success the conduct of the 
star during a longer or shorter period, according 
to the accuracy of the observations. There are, 
it is true, variable stars which display the most 
remarkable eccentricity. The most wonderful 
object of this claas is a star in the southern 
heavens situated in the Keyhole nebula, and known 
as Eta Argus. To give full particulars of this 
star would occupy too much space ; suffice it to 
aay, that from being a comparatively faint object, 
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it primeen d increased in splendour, till, after pass- 
ing through numerous etrange fluctuations, it ont- 
shone Canopus, and was surpassed only by Sirins. 
It remained thus brilliant for some time; but at 
length faded away till 11 was lost to almost all 
eyes, and now shines as a star barely -visible to 
the unaided vision. Stars of this class form, 
doubtless, a kind of bridge between the more 
regularly variable stars und those which suddenly 
blaze forth in the heavens. 

In looking back over the history of tem 
stars, we are struck first with the rarity of their 
a ance, and next with the very meagre 
accpuints of them which have come down to us 
Though there are said to be frequent references 
in the Chinese annals to the appearance of these 
objects, the first historically recorded account of 
such an event occurred in the year 125 nc. We 
may infer, without much risk of error, that 
princes and potentates, with a characteristically 
undue sense of their own ipiportenes looked 
upon this object as blazing forth some event in 
their own petty carecr. It had, luckily, a mere 
useful and Jasting cffect, for Hipparchua, an 
astronomer of the school of Mexan tris: was led 
by its appearance to construct the first recorded 
catalogue of the atars. Over and above this fact, 
we know little or nothing of it; and doubtless 
had it not come down to us associated with the 
name of Hipparchus, its memory would long since 
have sunk into oblivion. The next star which 
blazed forth in the heavens was seen in the year 
389 a.D., and was situated near the Brig hteat 
star in the constellation of the Eagle We know 
nothing of it, further than that for three weeks it 
remained as brilliant as Venus, and then gradually 
faded away till it became quite invisible, 

But the two most remarkable of these tem- 
porary stars appeared in comparatively modern 
times, and have been described to us by the two 
celebrated astronomers, ‘Tycho Brahé and Kepler. 
No stars of equal brilliancy have appeared since, 
and in looking back on them, the student of 
astronomy cunnot but regret that the means of 
observation were al that time so mengre that we 
have only the bare account of their varying 
brilliancy and the time they remained visible. 
The former of these stara appeared in the con- 
stellation of Cassiopeia in the year 1572, Tycho, 
in describing its apparition, tells ua that on the 
night of the 11th November, in returning from 
lis laboratory to his dwelling-house, he found a 
number of country-people gazing at a star which 
he was sure did not exist half an hour before, 
The star when first seen equalled in brilliancy 
Sirius and Jupiter, two of the most lustrous 
objects in the heavens, and pee increased in 
splendour till it rivalled Venus, and was quite 
visible at noonday. It began to fade in the fol- 
lowing month ; and in March 1573, though then 
very much fainter ra when henge a 
still oe fair first-magnitude star, being as bright as 
Aldebaran, the most brilliant luminary in the 
conetella:ion of the Bull. During the next 
twelve months it gradually faded, till at length it 
became quite invisible. No star can now be seen 
in the position referred to as Senne by it; but 
some years ago, 2 minute star was discovered near 
its place, and where one was not hitherto known. 
From the fact tat stara of a similar character to 
that of 1572 are reported to have appeared in en 
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approximate position in the years 945 and 1264, 
some astronomers would have us believe that a 
variable star having s period of somewhat over 
three hundred yeara exists in this part of the 
heavens. If 0, we may not have long to wait 
for another apparition of this most remarkable 
object. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that if the star appeared as suddenly as Tycho 
would lead us to Ne lieve, there is great improb- 
ability that it is periodically variable. 

years after the disappearance of this 
object, another star blazed out in the constellation 
of ntarius and remained visible for about 
three months, It ia said to have rivalled Tycho’s 
star in splendour; but as it was not favourably 
situated for observation, we have a very meagre 
array of facts concerning it. It is known as 
Kepler’s star, having been described to us by 
that astronomer. 

Passing over the apparition of one or two stars 
toe unimportant to be noticed, we come now to 
the temporary stars of modern times. Here we 
have a great advantage over the old astronomers, 
for they, in dealing with temporary stars, could 
record only their brilliancy, duration of visibility, 
and facts of a similar kind; but since their time, 
we have had placed in our hands the telescope 
and the spectroscope, the former enabling us to 
watch o star long after it becomes invisible to the 
naked eye ; the latter giving us valuable informa- 
tion on the changes in progress in its physical 
constitution, Both of these instruments have 
been employed with success in observing the 
temporary stars of recent times, and especially is 
this the case, as regards the spectroscope at least, 
in the observation of the star which appeared in 
1866 in the constellation of the Northern Crown, 
and which is technically known as the Blaze Star. 
The Blaze Star was not, strictly speaking, n new 
one, as it was already known to astronomers. 
The younger Herschel in 1842 gave it oa of the 
sixth magnitude ; and Argelander in 1855 noted it 
as about the tenth—the object in both cases being 
invisible to the naked cye. We have therefore 
good reason to believe that it was originally 
variable. However, in 1866 it suddenly increased 
in splendour, and when first noticed, on the 12th 
May of that year, was of the second magnitude. 
It retained its splendour only a very short time, 
for on the 24th of the same month it was invisible 
to the naked eye. In August it again revived 
slightly ; but since that time it has been irregu- 
lar. “4 decreasing. 

uring all these finctuations, it was carefully 
examined both with the telescope and the spectro- 
scope, but especially with the latter. What, then, 
did the spectroscope reveal regarding it? It 
revealed beyond a doubt that the sudden increase 
in brillinney was caused by an intense glowing 
of the hydrogen gas existing in the vaporous 
envelope surrounding the star. All stars are 
surrounded by an envelope consisting of the 
vapours of the materials—though not necessarily 
of all the materials—of which the stars themselves 
are composed. These vapours, though intensely 
hot, are cool when compared with the intenser 
heat of the star iteelf; they therefore absorb 
more light and heat than they emit, and when 
the light of a star is examined with a spectro- 
scope, this absorption makes itself known in the 
long, narrow, rainbow-coloured band known as 


the spectrum, by the presence of delicate dark 
lines or gaps, which are ndicular to the 
length of the spectrum, and which indicate that 
a certain definite part of the light is absent. 
Each vapour has in any given spectrum its own 
characteristic dark lines. But the hydrogen lines 
in the spectrum of the Blaze Star, instead of being 
dark, were bright. In fact, the whole extra light 
of the star seemed concentrated in four bright 
lines, which were referred to the elements 
nitrogen and hydrogen. The brightness of these 
lines indicated that, from some unknown cause, 
the hydrogen gas existing in the vaporous en- 
velope of the Blaze Star had become e0 intensely 
heated that it burst out in a sudden excess of 
light, which, to us, converted the star from a 
faint to a conspicuous object. 

Of the actual change we can form no-concep- 
tion. Even of the ordinary changes in progrcss 
in the vaporous envelope of our own sun we have 
but the faintest idea. Hydrogen gas forms, we 
know, the chief constituent of those glowing 
vaporous masses Known as the solar prominences. 
These prominences are shot up from the surface 
of the sun with the most remarkable rapidity to 
a height varying from a few thousand to a hun- 
dred thousand miles. They change in a most 
astonishing manner. Lockyer quotes an instance 
in which he saw a prominence of glowing 
hydrogen gas twenty-seven thousand miles high 
disappear totally in ten minutes! Yet these 
tremendous outbursts, with which the imagination 
can but inadequately deal, cause no appreciable 
difference in the light and heat emitted by our 
sun, How unimaginably tremendous, then, must 
have been the outburst in the Blaze Star in 
Corona—so tremendous, in fact, that were the 
same event to occur in our own sun, we are safe 
to say that every planet in the system would in 
an instant be converted from its present solid 
state to incandescent vapour. 

The only other important temporary star which 
has appeared in modern times was discovered in 
the constellation of the Swan by Professor Schmidt 
of Athens on November 24, 1876; but as to give 
any particulars of it would simply be repeating 
with slight additions and differences what we 
have said about the star of 1866, we shall con- 
clude with a few remarks about the star which 
appeared some time ago in the Andromeda 
nebula. The Andromeda nebula itself is seen ag 
a faint misty patch, plainly visible on a clear 
moonless night to the naked eye; almost in 
the centre of this object the new star appeared. 
It did not attain any great brilliancy, for even 
when brightest it was not visible to the unaided 
vision. As soon as the star appeared, the question 
arose, was it situated in the nebula or between 
the nebula and us? Had we not been posseased 
of the spectroscope, we should have been unable 
to answer that question conclusively. Spectro- 
scopic examination, however, showed that the 
spectrum of the star and that of the nebula were 
similar, and as the spectrum of the nebula is a 
pecuuse one, there does not remain the slightest 
doubt that they are physically connected. But 
the apparition of thie star has conclusively settled 
one great astronomical question. A popular 
theory of stellar nebulz constantly appearing in 
text-books is, that they are island universes— 
galaxies similar to our own situated far out in 
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space. This theory, though strongly negatived b: 
evidence, still suis placer tia to ‘Fe. The 
only nebula which, strictly speaking, did fall out- 
side of the evidence was this one in Andromeda; 
for, while the spectroscope indicated that it was 
compored of countless stars, the most powerful 
telescopes were unable to reveal with certainty 
any of these objects, This circumstance, taken 
in connection with its great apparent size, seemed 
to give some ground for supposing that it might 
be a universe similar to our own—though pro- 
bably infinitely larger and more complex—situ- 
ated far out in space. From considerations too 
lengthy and complex to be stated here, the 
appearance of the new star in the nebula is 
inconsistent with such an idea, and proves beyond 
a doubt that the nebula itself is situated within 
and forms a part of our own system. 
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Permission to solicit leave to Europe at the close 
of the great Mutiny struggle, in which the fate 
of our Easteru empire hung so long tottering in 
the balance, was no sooner accorded, than I 


hastened to forward an official application for 
furlough, which was in due course acceded to. 
My health was much broken, and I needed change, 
for I had been almost continuously on field-service 
for several years: among the ague-laden swamps 
of Burmah, I had aasisted at the storming of the 
far-renowned cathedral of Buddhism, the Shoey 
Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon; I had served with 
the expedition to the Persian Gulf; and last, but 
far from lenst, had hastened under Havelock, the 
soldier-saint, to the relief of the beleaguered 
garrison ; and shared in those droughty marches, 
when the earth was as a sheet of brass, and the 
sun poured down like a flood of molten lead, 
which waited on the crowning triumphs of the 
forces under Sir Hugh Rose. 

Arrived, after a long absence, at home, I found 
that sickness eagerly pursued me still; and 
obedient to my doctors advice, was quickly 
banished from the din and dust-whirl of London 
to recruit in the more bracing atmosphere of a 
northern watering-place. How different the 
sights and sounds of the little haven from those 
to which I had been so long accustomed: the 
blue sea swelling in its might, speckled with 
red-sailed faking: boats winging their way towards 
the Dogger Bank, the tides ever ebbing and flow- 
ing ahelient to the influence of the moon; the 
rock-fanged shore, with ita relics of saurian 
monsters, telling the tale of times which followed 
hard upon chaos; the shrieking of the wild sea- 
mew too often fleeing from the crafty wiliness of 
Cockney sportsmen—theee and the countless other 
sighta familiar enough to those who go down 
to the sea in ships, or stand upon its beached 
margent, observant of the wilderness of waters, 
were yet strangely unfamiliar to me, who had 
known so long far other sights and sounds—the 
voice of neighing steed, the trumpet’s clang, the 
roll of red artillery, as the noise of battle hurtled 
through the air. 

Seated one afternoon upon the pier, inhaling 
the fragrance of the free brine-laden air, I was 
watching somewhat intently the games and 
gambols of a number of fisher-boys, who, while 
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the tarred ropes lay idle, chased one another along 
the low parapet which was its sole protection 
on the seaward side; yet I failed not to take 
note how a grave elderly man of military bearing, 
who looked like a veteran of some mark and pre- 
tension, had descended the little flight of ate 
by which the pier was a proached from the 
principal street of the ruddy roofed town, and 
commenced to pace to and fro with a soldier's 
measured tread. By-and-by he seated himself 
at the further extremity of the bench I occupied, 
and raised his voice in threatening rebuke, chid- 
ing the venturesome lads, whose horse-play he 
deemed fraught with danger ; and as the urchins, 
desisting, slunk one by one away, the old officer 
turned himself and thus addressed me: ‘You 
would never believe, sir, how frequently I find 
it necessary to save those boys from the certain 
consequences of their recklessness in racing about 
upon this parapet. The drop on the far-side is, 
as you may see, pretty considerable, and sooner or 
later one of those youngsters is tolerably certain 
to lose the number of his meas, if such folly be 
persisted in” And then regarding me for a 
moment somewhat intently, he continued: ‘May 
T ask, sir, if you are in the service?’ 

‘Just home on sick-leave from India,’ I replied, 
‘seeking to re-establish a constitution somewhat 
undermined by fifteen years’ constant aervice in 
tle tropics, during the last five of which I’vo 
hardly known what it was to be in canton- 
ments,’ 

‘Nor culd you have come to a better place for 
the purpose, rejoined my companion, Then sud- 
denly examining his watch, he rose, bowed, and 
with erect carriage, moved to the end of the pier, 
reascended the steps, and passed into the town, 
Curiosity being somewhat roused as to this inter- 
view, I ventured to make inquiries of my land- 
lady, and found in this latest addition to my 
acquaintance, a soldier astute and gallant, one 
re bee no less renowned than General Duncombe, 
with whose name I was very familiar, as that 
of one whose work had been well and bravely 
done amid the clash and bicker of tho soldiers’ 
fight at Inkermann. Nor was it forgotten in the 
recital of the general’s numberless virtues that he 
was kind to the poor and necdy, and that he had 
a hand open as day for melting charity. 

A short time after the convereation I have just 
related, I was strolling idly one morning along 
the cliffs, watching the lapping and curling foam, 
as the waxing tide chafed and fretted the smooth 
surface of the golden sands, when I descried 
the form of my old friend of the pier appa- 
rently intent on the movements of a pair of bay 
horses which a groom, riding one and leadin 
the other, was urging to lave their well-shape 
limbs in the invigorating and sun-crested waves. 
Anxions to atone for any shortcomings on the 
occusion of our former interview, I eagerly availed 
myself of the opportunity thus afforded me of 
scenewlelging in the _ pancsillonenes of m 
accost, the respect and admiration which I felt 
for the vetvran and his brave martial deeds. 

*Good-morning, sir,’ I said, raising my hat o2 


I approached bin. ‘I feel that I ought to apolo- 








‘Not a Word. sir—not a word,’ interrupted the 
general. ‘You see, sir, J’m obliged to carry out 
watering-order parade under my own eye, now 
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that I’ve left the army;’ and as he drew himeelf 


erect and took a comprehensive glance around 
him, he continued : “What a cand: coast this is, 
sir! Do you obeerve how busy nature has been 
between here and yonder purple headland, notch- 
ing and clipping out bays and inlets innumerable, 
around whose green receases the salt sea’s blue 
laughs gaily such bright sunny mornings as 
these 1” 


No roail, I was quick to find, lay more open 
to the general’s heart than a genuine admiration 
for the beauties of his native county ; and I am 
convinced that it was due no less to the accidental 
association of fellow-soldiers not wholly unwilling 
to fight their battles over again, than to the sym- 

thy with which I ever regarded the general’s 
Fequent eulogies of the Yorkshire coast scenery, 
that the acquaintance between us so rapidly 
warmed into friendship. 

Time passed on, and I was made welcome in the 
little sanctum of the old-fashioned house adjoin- 
ing the cliff—long since replaced by more modern 
and pretentious ‘apartments’—whither General 
Duncombe had removed such household gods as 
a long and varied military career had enabled 
him to collect, when he quitted the service conse- 

uent on a severe wound received at Inkermann. 
oungest and ouly survivor of seven brothers, 
all of whom had been engaged in the naval or 
military service of their country—the elder ones 
active participators in the events of the giant 
struggle with Napoleon—he had ranged above 
the chimney-pieca, in order mect, the swords and 
medals of this band of heroes, who had sunk to 
rest, some victims to the pestilence which ever 
dogs the footsteps of armies ; athers, ayain, on the 
ory battlefields, or in the deadly breaches of 
Preedces of the Peninsula; while the remains 
of yet another, beneath the waters of the great 
deep, where never burns the sun nor ever sound 
is heard, await the moment when the sea shall 
give up her dead. And it was here that he 
would now and again talk with me about the 
ast, telling stories of Napoleon, whom he had 
f to guard on the far-away rock of St 
Helena, of our own Great Duke, under whom he 
served—a callow stripling—during the occupation 
of Paris ; and of the stern and obstinate combats 
which preluded the yielding of the Khalsa king- 
dom. ut of warfare more recent, of acenes in 
which he had borne a part so honourable that 
his name had been familiar as a household word 
to every reader of the story of the Crimca—of 
theae, I observed he never spoke. 

Sometimes, too, we rode together, taking long 
gallops over the undulating wolds, with their 
distant glimpses of the towers of York, the 
waters oe Humber sparkling beneath the slanting 
rays of the afternoon sun, amid relics of times 
far distant as those when the savage chased the 
buck and boar through the dank solitudes of the 
adjacent forest, or chipped his flint and fashioned 
rude vases of clay beneath the shelter of some 
pi hut. And on one such occasion it was 
that I determined, if possible, to break through 
the rigid rule of silence, which, on matters con- 
nected with his laa campaign, the general seemed 
to have imposed upon himself. Nor, in so doing, 
was I prompted by mere motives of idle curiosity, 
for I was anxious to hear, from the lips of one 
who could tell it well, what manner of men 
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those Russians were who atreve so stoutly to 
save the stronghold of their Czar; nor was I 
the less interested because the day was coming, 
men said, and that no distant one, when Cossac 
and sepoy -sentrics would confront one another 
on the Oxus. 

‘You stir up bitter memories, Colonel Tre- 
mayne,’ replied the general, in answer to an 
appeal that he would enlighten my ignorance 
as to matters Crimean, of which, by renson of 
being aged all but continuously on Eastern 
fields while the great struggle on the Black Sea 
littoral was progressing, I was, pardonably enough, 
less informed than the mass of my countrymen 
—‘you stir up bitter memories of a loas I aus- 
tained in the untimely death of a fine young 
fellow whom I had destined to be to me as a 
son, but of whom the fortune of war robbed me; 
or rather,’ he added, ‘I should say, whom the 
Almighty saw fit to remove “era wickedness 
could alter his understanding or deceit beguile 
his soul.”’ 

And as, through the evening air, we gently 
walked our horses homeward, the general con- 
fided to me the narrative of the loss of his protégé, 
by which it was easy to see he had suffered at 
least as keenly as from the wound which induced 
his retirement from the service. 

‘Ceasing to command my regiment on pro- 
motion to major-general,’ he commenced, ‘I 
returned home from the Cape, and established 
myself at Ferrybridge, a aomewhat decayed resort 
of fashion, compared with the queens of modern 
watering-places, such as Brighton or Scarborough 

onder, or even as resuscitated Bath; pluming 
itself, nevertheless, as is the wont of those who 
have known better days, upon the regard in 
which it once was held, and speculating, Micaw- 
ber-like, upon something turning up, under whose 
fostering impulse it might rise another phanix 
from its ashes. To lovers of nature, however, 
its attractions were manifold; for here, with 
no niggard hand, her gifts had been bestowed. 
Neither wealth of blossomy umbrage—nor visions 
of gray cliff covered with lichen, shooting up 
through garments of greenery—nor purple masses 
of mountain far removed—nor the reflection of 
a thousand variable pleasant lights out of the 
sky upon the waters of the distant estuary, were 
wanting to the manifold perfections with which 
Ferrybridge was dowered by nature. And yet, as 
a lover of sport longing for the music of hounds, 
and opportunities for “captivating the timorous 
trout in the streamlet blithe,” I quickly found 
it wise to shift my base of operations—to quit 
the club with its weary whist and ey reciters 
of oft-told tales, and ostablish myself in country 
quarters within easy reach of the town. And 
here it was that I first made the acquaintance 
of poor Charlie Howard. The Howards were my 
only near neighbours—Mr and Mrs Howard, two 
daughters, and an only son—and so it came about 
that acquaintance soon merged into friendship, 
and friendship ripened into intimacy. Charlie 
and I became inseparable. Destined for the 
university, it was not long ere he confided to 
me his ardent yearning after the vicissitudes of 
a military career. Tall and well knit, with eyes 
that seemed like eagles’ to dart their light into 
the light of the sun, in his temper timidity had 
no place, and enterprise was strong within him. 
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Ever in the first flight when wa rode to hounds, | quitted, whose hands were to bear aloft foe the in the first flight when we rode to hounde, 
his was certain to be the fullest creel when, at 
the close of day, we forsook the velvet margin 
of the purling trout-stream. Nor can 1 hold 
myself guiltless in that I fanned the flame and 
added fuel to the fire which already burned 
bright within him. It was I who stimulated 
his ambition, speaking ever of the bubble repu- 
tation, while decrying home-keeping youth and 
their homely wits; and verily, ‘I “have my 
reward. 

‘Meanwhile, as the crisis drew on, excitement 
increased ; the Angel of Death hovered so nigh, 
men said, “that the sound of his wings even emote 
on the ear ; all the youth of Eegland were on fire, 
and Charlie’s entreaties waxed more and more 
urgent. By-and-by, the Guards departed for 
Malta, and, as you may remember, the sovereign 
herself bade them God-speed from the balcony of 
Bneckingham Palace. Poor Charlie’s feelings were 
wrought to the highest pitch; he would take 
no refusal; his importunities were backed but 
too urgently by my own. Consent was at last 
reluctantly given, and my influence procured him 
a commission. Months passed away. Ab length, 
while the army still lay at Varna, certain changes 
on the headquarter staff enabled ‘the commander- 
in-chief to offer me the command of a brigade, 
ond I hastened to embark. The very ship which 
was to convey Charlie from the depdt to the 
headquerters of his regiment was the one in 
which I was provided with a passage. How 

een are the recollections of that voyage, and 
ow riveted in the memory; how keen the 
interest wherewith his unfamiliar Gioriatous 
were invested in Charlie’s unaccustomed eyes ! 
Corunna with its tragic yet imperishable story ; 
Trafalgar and its futal bay; the rock-fortress 
key of the Straits, “ where Europe and Afric on 
each other gaze ;” the giant cone of Etna scin- ; 
tillating in the morning’s sun; and by-and-by, 
the Fior del Mondo, as its children. call Malta, 
with frequent forts frowning above each creek 
and harbour, bristling with guns and mortars, 
and «uarded by sentries ever watchful. Aud 
brief as was the halt we made, we managed to 
visit the grand old cathedral of St John the 
Baptist, beneath whose high altar are treasured, 
it 1s said, the keys of Acre, Jthodes, and Jeru- 
salem, ere pursuing our voyage through the 
Aigean, aud sighting the plains of Troy and the 
sepulchral mounds of classic heroes—But I must 
hasten my story. 

‘It was the night before the battle of the Alma 
when we jomed the army; and amid all the 
confusion caused by the tlank-march trom Eupa- 
toria, it was with infinite difficulty that we at 
length found Charlie’s regiment. I horriedly 
introduced him to his colonel, with whom I had 
ae ht on other fields; and with o warm hand- 

e, we parted, my boy and 1; for I was eager 
eS find the brigade whose movements I was to 
direct on the morrow ; and as, amid the tentless 
host, I pursued my way, seeking ever and anon, 
from some wayworn straggler, for directions by 
which to find the portion of the pomtion of 
which I was in quest, my thoughts were of the 
morrow’s battle as of another glorious record te 
be emblazoned upon the colours of British regi | 
ments ; for I was all too confident to 
tance to a thought of fear for him 
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quod: whose hands were to bear aloft for the 
t and, alas! the only time the Queen's eo 
of his c I thought of him indeed, but 
joyously ; for to-morrow he was to receive the 
longed- -for hapeiaae of fire ; and I looked forward 
to the time when next I ‘should ress his han 
and see the light of battle in hia eye, 

that upon his maiden sword should sit lanrelled 
victory ; but I never thought of that which I 
really saw But I am anticipating, 

*Swiftly the night sed away, not silent, 
indeed, yet without alarm ¢ and beneath the 
earlier beams of a golden aun—for many to risa 
no more—the army, as though ut some great 
review, pursued its forward march. It was noon 
as we drew in sight of the dense masses of Russian 
troops garniehing the plateau, into which merged 
the steep knolla which rose abruptly beyond 
the further bank of the narrow stream. Grim 
batteries stood in the intervals which se d 
the heavy masses, and I could see that they 
lacked not such eupport as squadrons of Cos- 
sack horsemen could afford. uffs of musketry 
marked the progress of tho French advance as 
they swarmed the face of the rugged crags which 
lay in front of them; and it was no long time 
ere the sharp and ringing roll of musketry and 
the ceaseless roar of artillery were heard on every 
side as the battle joined and both sides fiercely 
fought. But to you, familiar with the sights and 
sounds of war, ihere is no need to describe the 
onward progress of the action ; the veil of smoke 
now deusc, now lifting aw hile to diaclose swift 
glimpses of nodding plumes and gleams of bur- 
nished ams; while above all raged an ear-deafen- 
ing, ceasvles: rour, lest some sweet sounds of 
mercy and pity might chance to be heard amidst 
the cluinour. 

‘The battle was fouylt, and won, though the 
Russians might sat be secu withdrawing in 
masses across the plain, ere I felt free to ride 
in quest of Charlie Howard. Slowly amid gullies 
dotted with wounded and dying, and the knap- 
sacks and accoutrements of the he foe, my 
horse picked his way over elastic turf, yielding 
beneath his tread, too carefully, indeed, for me, 
who longed to sce my boy and inquire how it 
had far a with him, and give him joy that his had 
been the good fortune to carry a colour on such 
a well-fought field. And as, intent on this eae 
I rode, the groans of the dying fallin a 
scarcely heed!ul ear, my eye caught sight at a 
group appareutly engaged in removing t the body 
of an steae from the colour, which was imbrued 
with his blood. As I drew nigh, mingled feelings 
of doubt and mlarm were converted into hideous, 
ghastly certainty, for he lay there—the object of 
my search, the boy who was to have been to me 
as the son of ae old age—lifeleas, yet beautiful 
he lay, young, gallant Howard ! 

‘Fortunate, indecd, was it for me that the 
active dutics of a command amid stirring scenes 
such as those which in rapid succeasinn ensued 
—the ,mmediate movement across the Katcha 
and the Balbek ; the transfer of our operations to 
the south side of Sebastopol, and the occupation 
of Balaklava ; followed as it ere long was by the 
stunning. catastrophe of the great cavalry charge 
—left little time for the indulgence of axcessive 
But wuen, after Inkermann, I was com- 
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peace, then indeed I found that “sorrow ends 
not when if seemeth done.” It is easy for men 
to counsel and speak comfort, quoting wise saws, 
such as, “What’s gone and what’s past help 
should be past grief;” but the day is yet far 
distant when I shall cease to remember the 
tenant of that nameless grave in the far-distant 
Chersonese,’ 

Ere long, as health improved, I removed from 
the little haven on the shores of the beautiful 
bay, nor was it long before I was able te resume 
the active duties of my profession and_ return 
onee more to the gorgeous East. But I never 
forgot my kind ald friend the general, nor the 
story which had saddened his later life. And 
when, as recently, I revisited my old haunts, 
and, after long years, paced again the pier where 
first we met, de eaiies of the brave old 
soldier, who lies in the adjacent cemetery, were 
vividly stirred within me. 





SACCHARINE FROM COAL-TAR. 
BY AN ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 


CoaL-TaR, since it was discovered to be the source 
of an almost unlimited variety of those very 
beautiful colours known generally under the name 
of ‘aniline dyes,’ has yielded so many strange and 
new substances under the searching scrutiny of 
the numerous investigators whose attention these 
brilliant colours have attracted—much in the same 
way as the gaudy flower attracts the busy bec— 
that no one is surprised to hear that another won- 
derful discovery is announced. And yet, who 
would have dreamt of obtaining sugar from a sub- 
stance so uninviting as coal-tar? and such sugar 
too! Nothing shown at the recent Edinburgh 
Exhibition by the Greenock sugar manufacturers 
—excellent though their exhibits at the farther 
end of the main hall were—could equal it. 
Here are some of its properties. It is 1 white 
crystalline powder, easily soluble in warm water, 
and it possesses two hundred and thirty times 
the sweetening power of the best cane or bectroot 
sugar. One part of this saccharine dissolved in 
ten thousand parts of water produces a solution 
of a distinctly sweet taste. 1 its known combi- 
nations have a sweet taste. A substance to which 
the name ‘dextro-saccharine’ has been given is 
re by adding one part of saccharine to 

Fetwreen one thousand cat two thousand parts 
of glucose, and is said to be scarcely distinguish- 
able in taste from ordinary sugar; moreover, it 
is cheaper than real sugar even at the present 
high ie of saccharine, namely, fifty shillings a 

und. The bitterest quinine solution, or acid 

ink, is rendered so sweet by the addition of a 
small portion of saccharine, that not the least 
trace of the bitter principle of the acid can be 
tasted. 

The all-important question to the public, and 
especially to those interested in the manufacture 
0 sneer, is—Will saccharine supply the place of 
8 The answer, so far as can at present be 
judged; is, that it will It possesses many advan- 
tages over sugar. It is very stable, and not sub- 
ject to influences which produce mould and decay. 

n sinall quantities, it has no injurious effect on 
the human system, but pases unchanged through 
it. This is of considerable importance to diabetic 





patients and others on whom sugar acts detri- 
mentally. It possesses moderately strong anti- 
septic powers. This would be taken advantage 
of in jame, preserves, and such like; moreover, 
jams could be made to consist almost entirely of 
fruit instead of containing, as at present, so large 
a proportion of sugar. Although, at fifty shillings 
a pound, it is cheaper than sugar, this price wi 
robably be considerably reduced when the manu- 
factory started some time ago in Germany makes 
its output felt in the market—probably, indeed, 
before this reaches the eyes of our readers. 

The sugar industries in this country have 
during recent years suffered so severely from 
competition ‘cn the ‘bounty’ system, that the 
entrance of saccharine into the field of competi- 
tion might prove the last straw on the camel’s 
back. They certainly are not in so prosperous 4 
condition as to view with equanimity the addition 
of this saccharine to the already long list of 
competitors. Any check on the home industries 
would be felt with increased effect on the sugar 
plantations. To what extent capital and labour 
would suffer, it is difficult to surmise. It is 
rather a atrange coincidence that the sugar planta- 
tions should, by the discovery of coal-tar sac- 
charine, be threatened at the same time as 
another important industry—the cinchona planta- 
tions—is threatened by the invention of an arti- 
ficial method of preparing sulphate of quinine. 

Having said so much about the properties of 
coal-tar saccharine, a few words about the pre- 
paration and the discovery may be desiiable, in 
order to satisfy a very natural curiosity to know 
more about so remarkable a substance, The con- 
stituent of coal-tar from which saccharine has 
been prepared is called toluene. Toluene is 
obtained by distilling coal-tar, and collecting 
the portion which distile between the tempera- 
tures of one hundred and ten and one hundred 
and twenty degrees centigrade. It is a colour- 
less, mobile liquid. The first step in the process 
of manufacture is to convert toluene into toluene- 
mono-sulphonic acid. This is done by heating 
toluene with concentrated sulphuric acid at a 
temperature not exceeding that of boiling water. 
The excess of sulphuric acid must then be removed 
by the addition of chalk, subsequent filtration, 
und addition of carbonate of soda. The second 
step is the preparation of tolucne-sulphonic- 
chlorides. This 1s done by the action of phos- 
phoric pentachloride on the dry residuc obtained 
on evaporating the filtrate containing the sodium 
salts. Certain impurities have again to be got 
rid of. Two chlorides ore produced in this 
operation—the one solid, and the other liquid. 
Only the latter is suitable for the production of 
coatharing The third step is the formation of 
ortho-toluene-sulphamide, This is done by mix- 
ing the liquid with solid ammonium carbonate, 
and steaming. The fourth and final step yields 
saccharine. The last product (ortho-toluene-sul- 
phamide) is oxidised by permanganate of potash, 
and the eaccharine thus formed is se acatel from 
the materials with which it is mixed by precipi- 
tation by means of dilute mineral acids. 

No less interesting is the account of the dis- 
covery given by the American Analyst, after an 
interview with the discoverer, Dr Constantine 
Fahlberg. No words can be so graphic aos his 
own. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘it was partly by accident, 
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and partly by study. I had worked a long time 
upon the compound radicals and substitution 
products of coal-tar, and had made a number of 
scientific discoveries that are, co far as I know, 
of no commercial value. One evening, I was so 
interested in my laboratory that I forgot about 
supper until quite late, and then rushed off for 
a meal without stopping to wash my hands. I 
sat down, broke a piste of bread, and put it 
to my lips. It tasted unspeakably sweet. I did 
not ask why it was so, probably because I thought 
it was some cake or sweetmeat. I rinsed m 
mouth with water, and dried my moustache a4 
my napkin, when, to my surprise, the napkin 
tasted sweeter than the bread. Then I was 
muzzled. I again raised my goblet and, as fortune 
would have it, applies my muuth where my 
fingers had touched it before. The water seemed 
sirup. It flashed upon me that I was the canse 
of the singular universal sweetness, and I accord- 
ingly tasted the end of my thumb, and found 
that it surpassed any confectionery I had ever 
eaten. I saw the whole thing at a glance. I 
had discovered or made some coal-tar substance 
which had out-sugared sugar. I dropped my 
supper and ran back to the laboratory. There, 
in my excitement, I tasted the contents of 
every beaker and evaporating dish on the table. 
Luckily for me, none contained any corrosive or 
igonous liquid. One of them contained an 
impure solution of saccharine. On this I worked 
then for weeks and months until I bad deter- 
mined its chemical composition, its characteristics 
and reactions, and the best modes of making it 
scientifically and commercially.’ 

Saccharine is not the first grand chemical «is- 
covery which has been made wholly or partially 
by accident. Whatever its future may be com- 
mercially, its discovery must undoubtedly be 
regarded os one of the grandest triumphs of 
chemistry. 

It is not a little surprising, too, that the same 
coal-tar from which so many wonderful and useful 
substances have been obtained should be a glut 
in the market. It barely fetches twopence a 
gallon. But the cause of this exccesive supply 
of tar ia the enormously increased conswaption of 
gas, and more gas means more tar. 

According to a recent estimate, the amount 
of tar produced during 1886 fell little short of 
one hundred and six million gallons. The demand 
is not equal to this enormous rupply; and 
gas-makers are at a loss to know what to do 
with the excess. Varieus proposals have been 
made, Some persons recommend the destruction 
of thirty per cent. of the tar, in order to keep 


up the price of the remainder; others say 
that the best plan is to reduce the production 
by increasing the temperature at which the coal 


is distilled. Neither of these is likely to be 
adopted. But the utilisation of tar for firing 
in furnaces is likely to meet with more favour. 
Liquid fuel is for many reasons growing more 
popular with engineers and manufacturers. Tar 
1g a very good liquid fuel. It gives out so much 
heat on combustion, that only the best Welsh 
silics, fire-bricks can stand it; but if the supply 
be carefully regulated and proper attention paid 
to the damper, tar is not more destructive than 
any other form of fuel. I. ia alao more eco- 
nomic than coal at their present prices. But 
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the amount of tar used for fuel doea not at 


el 


present amount to more than one per cant on 


the total produce, and the question, ‘What to do 
with our tar?’ still remains a puzzle to our 
gas-manufacturers, who, doubtless, would gladly 
wilcome the discovery of some other substances 
like saccharine. 





TOLD BY TWO. 
A NOVELETTE IN FIVE CHAPTERS, 
CHAP, I1I.—TOLD BY EMMELINE BURT. 
You have already heard all about my dear Will’s 


unhappy and unfortnnate adventure in a railway 
carriage—how he was robbed of a bag of monoy 
belonging to the bank while on his way to 
Thorpdale, and what wero the reasons which 
induced him to leave England and join his 
cousin in Australia. It now devolves upon me 
to take up and continue the narrative from the 
point where he left off. 

At the time of Wills departure, my position 
was that of governess in a@ certain family in 
Yorkshire. Six montha later my engagement 
there came to an end, and I was compelled to 
look out for another situation. Fortunately, I 
was not long in obtaining one. My new engage- 
ment was to superintend the education of the two 
youthful daughters of Sir Francis Clavison, a 
wealthy baronct, who resided at a place called 
Normanfield, about sixty miles from London. 
Sir Francis had not always been so rich as he 
was now; he owed the chief part of his wealth 
to lis wife, the daughter of an iron-master in 
the north of England. Lady Clavison was a very 
handsome woman, with imperious manners, but 
a kind heart. 

Sir Francis was a good-looking, indolent, well- 
bred nonentity, whom nothing could rouse into 
action. Figuratively speaking, he yawned through 
life with his hands in his pockets, interfering 
with no onc, and only asking not to be inter- 
fered with in return. 

One of the most important members of the 
family circle at Normanfield, and one who waa 
treated with much consideration, was Mr Primley, 
a wealthy bachelor of sixty-eight, and Lady Cla- 
vison’s uncle. A suite of rooms in one wing 
of the mansion was sct apart for his sole use; 
and howeve~ {ull of guests the rest of the house 
might be, jis apartments were never intruded 
upon. Here he led a quict, almost solitary life, 
seldom taking any of his meals with the family, 
and never being seen at all when there were 
visitors. He was one of the shyeat of mortals, 
and I had been three months at Normanfield 
before I had exchanged half-a-doaen words with 
him. Mr Primley had ao library of several thou- 
sand volumes, and, after his own fashion, might 
be considered. a great studen., He was a Fellow 
of two or three learned] Societies, the meetings 
of which he occasionally attended in London; 
and he ‘vas generally engaged on a peer for one 
or ancther of them, which was destined ulti- 
mately to fina its way into the printed Trans- 
actions of the particular Society for whose 
edification it 4ad been written, and there, with 
many more of ita congeners, be buried and for- 
gotten. 
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It was scarcely to be bed ae that eo devoted 
and amiduous a student as Primley, especi 
now that his eyes no longer served him as we 
as they once had done, should be able to dis- 

nee With the services of an amanuensie. In 
Bis case, the office in question was filled by 
a lady—a certain Mrs Mumby—a widow, appa- 
rently about fifty years of age. Mrs Mumby’s 
duties were multifarious. She had not merely 
to conduct her employer's correspondence—he 
was a terrible man for letter-writing—but to 
hunt up references, vorify authorities, and tran- 
scribe tte Primley’s hieroglyphica into something 
thet the printer would be dhs to set up without 
having to tear his hair in the proeesa She also 
read to him by the hour together, when the 
more arduous labours of the day were over. 

As a matter of course, my life at Normanfield 
was a very lonely one as far as esoupattionelyp 
and sympathy were concerned ; it could not we 
be otherwise. But I had no lack of books to 
fall back upon, having the free run of the library ; 
then, outdoors, there were the great sunny spaces 
of the k to ramble about in, which the deer 
and I had all to ourselves; while, best of all, 
every fortnight brought o bright, cheery letter 
from Will, which I need scarcely say I read 
again and again, so that I knew cach of them 
by heart long before the time the next one was 
due. Dear boy! he always wrote in good spirits, 
and seemed to like his new mode of life for 
better than he had ever liked his old one. At 
prevents of course, he was merely learning his 

aginess; by-and-by, he hoped to begin in a 
emall way on his own account. Whenever my 
spirits flagged a little, and they did sometimes, 
whenever the way seemed long and the burden 
heavy, I sat down in my room, and taking out 
Will's bundle of letters, I read them through from 
beginning to end. In such cases I found them 
to act like the finest tonic in the world. Punctu- 
ally every fortnight, my answers, such as they 
were, went speeding across the ocean. My quiet 
mode of life left me very little to write about, 
and often my epistles seemed to me scarcely 
worth the postage; but if Will had the art of 
reading between the lines, he must have known 
how dearly I loved him. 

All this time, no clue had been forthcoming 
to the perpetrators of the audacious robbery of 
which it had been the victim, nor, after so 
long a period, did it seem probable that there 
ever would be. And yet, how often in life it 
happens, when things seem the most hopeless, 
that unseen Powers are working for us by devious 
paths of which we know nothing ! 

IT had been about nine or ten months at 
Normanfield, when Mrs Mumby died suddenly 
after only two days’ illness. We were given to 
understand that poor Mr Primley was discon- 
solate, and wandered about his rooms bewailing 
hie loss, and murmuring that he should never 
find any onc who would be to him what his 
“devoted Mumby’ had been. Bofore a week was 
over, an advertisement was inserted in the Times; 
| and two daya later Lady Clavison and her uncle 
| went up to London together. It was on Tuesday 
they went, and they did not return till Friday, 
when it was noticed that Mr Primley’s placid 
cheerfulness seemed to have quite come back to 
him. Next day, it was whispered that Mre 
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Mumby's successor was to arrive in the course of 
the folowing week. 

My informant in this and a score of other 
matters—for my position in the household was 
to a certain extent an isolated one—wag Mrs 
Case, the housekeeper, an elderly personage of 
ponderous build and stately manners, who had 
taken quite a liking to me on account of some 
fancied resemblance I bore to a daughter whom 
she had lost many years before. When the day's 
labours were at an end both for her and me, 
Mrs Case would generally trot up-stairs to m 
room and entertain me for half an hour wi 
the gossip of the day; and thus it fell out that 
I came to be acquainted with many matters 
pes pectine which I should otherwise have known 
nothing. 


It was on the Thursday evening following, 
as Mrs Case entered my room, that she said 
to me: ‘Well, my dear, she’s come at last, ond 
T can’t say that I like her.’ 

‘Who is it that has come, Mrs Case, and why 
don’t you like her?’ 

‘Why, who should it be but poor dear Mumby’s 
successor ; and I don’t like her because I don’t,’ 
answered the old lady sturdily, as she deposited 
herself in the easy-chair, which was drawn up 
to the fire in readiness for her. 

ae she young and pretty?’ I ventured to 

ask, 
‘She is neither one nor the other. She is 
forty, if she’s a day; and if anybody ever told 
her she was good-looking, the truth was not in 
them.’ 

‘Have you spoken to her?’ 

*O yes, I’ve spoken to her. When the fly 
drove up to the door, and I was told who was 
in it, I sent Susan Cott to show her to her 
rooms—the same two rooms Mrs Mumby used 
to occupy—but it seems that Susan was not good 
enough for madam, and she asked to sce me. 
As, of course, I could not go to her, she was 
obliged to come to me. She was very polite 
and soft-spoken, I must say; but for all that, 
1 took a dislike to her the moment I set eyes 
on her. I can’t tell why, I’m sure; I onl 
know that I did; maybe it’s instinct. Well, 
she wanted this and that alteration made in her 
rooms: the writing-desk to be placed between 
the two windows, the position of the bed altered, 
and so on. I promised all she asked; and as 
she was so excessively polite to me, I could not 
be otherwise than excessively polite in return ; 
but for all that, we hate each other like cat 
and dog; it did not take either of us long to 
find that out, You should have seen the evil 
look in her eyes, although there was a smile 
on her lips, when she bid me good afternoon 
and left the room. A dangerous woman, my 
dear. I wonder where she came from?’ 

‘Did you ascertain her name ?? 

‘It’s rather an uncommon name—Mrs Ion, 
I don’t know that I ever heard it before,’ 

What Mrs Case had told me with regard to 
the newcomer made but little impression on my 
mind at the time, and our duties were so diverse 
that it was not likely she and I would ever 
be brought much into contact I think she had 
been nearly a fortnight at Normanfield before 
I even saw her, and then only in the dusk of 
evening. We met on the staircase, stared at each 
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other for a moment, and that was all. Meeting 
only by that dim light, we should scarcely have 
recognised each other again. 

Ot my two pupils, Fanny, the elder, was now 
close upon twelve yeara le In honour of her 
birthday, Lady Clavison decided to give a juvenile 
ball; but before the arrival of the youngsters, 
there was to be a little dinner-party, strictly 
en famille, to which both Mrs Ion and I were 
invited. Of course I knew quite well that I 
should be called upon to play the dance-music 
afterwards ; but I did not mind that. It would 
be a pleasant interlude in the somewhat stagnant 
pound: of my daily existence. 

When I entered the drawing-room on the 
cvening in question, previously to going in to 
dinner, I found a gentleman in conversation with 
Mr Primley whom I had never scen or heard 
of before. Lady Clavison, who happened to be 
in one of her gracious moods, introduced him 
to me as ‘my brother, Mr Bruton.’ He was a 
resolute-eyed, miasterful-looking man, but with 
an exceedingly pleasant smile, eid the moment 
he spoke to me I felt that I should like him. 
He took the head of the table at dinner, he and 
Mr Primley being the only gentlemen present. 
Sir Francis was in one of his hipped moods, and 
did not appear. 

As it happened, I was placed at table exactly 
opposite Mrs Ion, who glided in at the last 
moment with a few whispered words of apology 
to her ladyship. Her dress was of black satin, 
relieved by a Nittte lace here and there—all in 
very good taste. There was a stand of ferns 
between her aud me, which partially hid us from 
each other, and for a little while I made no 
attempt to gratify my curiosity with regard to 
her. By-and-hy Lady Clavison addressed some 
question to her, and as she bent forward to reply 
to it, I raised my eyes, and for the first time 
I had o clear view of her face. I could not 
repress a start the moment my cyes rested on 
her. ‘I have seen her before, but when and 
where?’ I whispered to myself. It was a puzzle 
that occupied my thoughts for the next ten 
minutes, but without bringing any solution. Her 
face had been in profile when she was speaking 
to Lady Clavison; but when next 1 had an 
opportunity of observing her, she was looking 
across the table, and our eyes met. Then it was 
I saw something which caused a lisht to flash 
suddenly across my mind, and for a moment 
or two left me almost breathless, Withc it seeing 
more of her than her profile, I had seemed 
vaguely to recognise her; but now that her face 
was turned fi towards met, now that I saw, 
about a quarter of an inch below the left corner 
of her mouth, a small brown mole, I knew in 
an instant who it was of whom she had put me 
60 strangely in mind—it was of the elder of the 
two women who was a fellow-traveller with 
Will on that memorable night when he was s» 
cruelly robbed ! 

As, however, I had never set eyes on the 
woman in question, it becomes needful to explain 
how it came to pass that I was so immediate] 
struck by the close and singular likeness whelt 
existed between her and the Mrs Ion who was 
now sitting opposite me. 

T don’t thmk Will has mentioned the fact in 
his narrative, but he has the pleasant gift of 
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being able, with a few apparently careleas strokes 


of bis pen or pencil, to sketch a faithful and un- 
mistakable likeness, or a good-natured caricature, 
of any one whose features, or peraonal peculiarities, 
circumstances, or his own artistic instinct, render 
him desirous of reproducing. Thus, as he and 
I sat together one day in the wood at Crute 
Priory, our talk at the time being chiefly about 
the robbery, he tore a leaf out of his pocket-book, 
and proceeded then and there to make three or. 
four pencil sketches of the two women whom he 
had such bitter cause to remember. The sketch 
of the younger woman, as a matter of couraa, 
wes of a very indefinite character, seeing that 
the whole of the upper part of her face had 
been hidden by her veil, and that there was 
nothing distinctive about the rest of her features, 
or any peculiarity of dress or appearance which 
would tend towards her identification at an 
subsequent time. But with the elder woman it 
was different. The strongly defined but some- 
what irregular aquiline features, the prominent 
cheek-bones, the eyes deep set in their orbits, 
the two protruding, wolfish-looking tecth, the 
three flat gray curls on each side of her fore- 
head, and the mole below the left corner of her 
mouth—were cach and all distinctive features 
which lent themselves readily to the sketcher’s 
art. When we rose to «o, I asked Will to give 
me the paper. I had often looked at it since, 
and at the present time it wus locked up in my 
desk up-stairs, 

After eyeing me for a few moments, oy if 
mentally taking my measure, Mrs Ion turned 
her attention elsewhere ; but I, on the contrary, 
was so interested, that I scarcely noticed any- 
thing that was going forward around me. C) 
stand of Serns was between us; but by sittihg 
us upright as possible, I could see her between 
the feces’ while, unless she should fix her eyes 
directly on mc, she wouid scarcely notice that 
she was being so closely observed. As for os 
features were concerned, the likeness between 
Mrs Ion and the face in Will’s sketch was an 
exceedingly remarkable one. The aquiline nose, 
the high check-bones, and the mole on her chin, 
all were the same; but, on the other hand, there 
were two striking discrepancies, which would seem 
to point to the fact of the likencss between the 
two women being nothing more thin a somewhat 
remarkable coincidence. Will had described his 
fellow-traveller “3 a woman apparently about 
fifty years old, with hair that was unmistakably 
gray ; whereas Mrs Ion could not be more than 
thirty-eight or forty, and her hair, which she 
wore in plain bands, wus of a glossy black with- 
out a gray thread init. Then, again, where were 
the two long protruding tcth which formed 
such a marked feature in the appearance of the 
other wernan? Mrs lon’s teeth were as regular 
and unremarkable as my own; but it was just 

ossible that the dentist might be answerable 
‘or that. The longer I kal at her, the more 
puzzled unt disquieted I became. . 

There was another feature of the affair which 
did not fail te present itself to me. Mrs Ion’s 
position at Norwinfield was that of amanuensis 
and secretary to a gentleman of literary tastes— 
a achular and an antiguary ; presumably, there- 
fore, she was a person posressed of sore culture 
and considerable cducativnal endowmenta, That 
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being the case, how was it possible to connect 
such @ woman, even in ought with the bare- 
foced, vulgar theft of a bag of money from a 
railway jage} While, to go a step farther, 
it seemed incredible that Mrs Ion should have 
obtained her present situation had not her testi- 
monials been of the most unimpeachable kind. 
No; the likeness between the two women, start- 
ling though it was, could not possibly be any- 
Hing mate than a coincidence. 

I all but settled this point in my mind, 
not perhaps entirely to my own satisfaction, but 
because no other conclusion seemed feasible, when 
I suddenly remembered one important factor 
in the piolsine which up to that moment I had 

uite overlooked. More than once in our talks 
about the robbery, Will had made mention of 
the little finger of the elder woman’s right hand 
as Leing so much out of proportion with her 
other fingers; it was a peculiarity that had at 
once struck his quick artistic eye, which nothin, 

out of the common in any one’s appearance seeme 

to escape. My heart began to beat with painful 
quickness as soon as I realised the fact that here 
at least was a test which ought to turn my doubts 
into proof positive or dispel them for ever. If 
sertain, .gelformation of one of Mrs Ion’s 
fingers existed a year ago, it must exist at the 
present time: nothing could be more evident 
than that. 

I now became far leas anxious to scan Mrs Ion’s 
features than to obtain an unimpeded view of 
her hands; but for some time that was impossible, 
hidden from me as they were by the stand of 
ferns. Chance, however, favoured me when 
dessert was put on the table. Mrs Ion reached 
forward with her right hand to select an apricot 
from the dish. One glance wags enough: she 
was the woman ! 

How I got through the rest of the evening, 
I scarcely know. I played the dance music 
mechanically, and laughed and romped between 
times with some of the little ones. Uncle 
Frimley only stayed while the children danced 
their first quadrille; and half an hour later, 
Mrs Ion quictly vanished. She went without 
a word having passed between us. 


n 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


What droll things are to be met with in 
Gardener? Gazettes, or in Half-houra with Horti- 
culture, or in Conservatory Chronicles, or in what- 
ever other blue-apron and pruning-knife journal 
falls under the non-technical eye! Here is o 

ep into one of them, just to show its fruits of 
earning and flowers of speech. In it, we read 
of an orchard-house in full swing; of a stage in 
a conservatory ; of melons having a collar; of a 
primula getting a habit; of gloxinias wanting a 
shift ; of all plants requiring to be dressed ; of 
peaches forming elbows ; of potatoes haying well- 
ripened eyes ; of currants having spurs ; of pines 
wanting hot-water pipes under their beds; of 
specimens being starved to rest ; of roses being 
impatient ; of sap being inclined to rush away ; 
of azaleas not liking tobacco-smoke; of figs 
running riot ; of grapes that can stand sulphur- 
fimes, that are well ont of the way, that are 
no end of trouble, that may not be left to them- 
selves, that will not be hurried, that can get | 
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Tusty, that are gross-habited, that dislike to be 
buried, that refuse to be finished off, that rob one 
another, stone themselves, have warts, and can 
colour, and swell, and bleed, and start! Gar- 
denera, also, are directed to do dreadful deeds. 
They are to pinch the bines, to stake the carna- 
tions, to strike veronicas, to behead winter greens, 
to turn out bouvardias, to reduce climbers, put 
endive into cold-pits, prick out ari and stick 
eas! The territories in which all this is to 
e done are as uninviting as possible. They are 
full, so we read, of red spiders, green-fly, ear- 
wigs, mealy-bugs, wireworm, caterpillars, carrot 
grubs, onion maggots, mildew, snails, ants, slugs, 
scale, club, and cats. Nor are the weapons with 
which war is to be waged against these, any 
sweeter to the imagination. Gardeners are to 
arm themselves with clay, tar, chalk, soot, lime, 
bran, sulphur, sweet oil, wood-ashes, gas lime, 
resin, soap suds, soft soap, nicotine soap, tobacco 
dust, tobacco papers guano, quassia, parafiin, helle- 
bore powder, fir-tree oil, brewers’ grains, and red- 
lead. In such perpetual battle against garden 
pests—as they are called—the one pleasant 
thought'is that all seems to be greatly in favour 
of the gardener. 


‘REPABABIT CORNUA PH@BE’* 


An yes! the moonlight comes again ; 
Tweed still flows on by holm and hollow ; 
But gone is Harden’s warrior train, 
Nor Jonger they the raid shall follow. 


The glad free life of bygone years 
Scarce lingers save in Border story ; 

No wandering minstrel moves to tears, 
Or thrills with tales of battle’s glory ; 


And, when the mystic twilight falls, 

No wind of eve o’er moorlands blowing, 
Bears echo from the elfin halls, 

Or weirder song than Yairow’s flowing. 


No Thomas by the Eildon Tree 

Hears bells on fairy bridles ringing ; 
On Carterhaugh no glamourre ; 

Of other years the streams are singing. 


All gone: yet o’er the gulf of Time 

We stretch out hands of Jove and sorrow, 
And tune our ears to ballad rhyme, 

Some cadence from of old to borrow. 


When Vesper, star that maidens love, 
Far in the fading west is gleaming, 
Those Border songs our spirits move, 
And lull us into blissful dreaming. 


And still in Yarrow’'s haunted vale, 
Like dew upon our dry hearts falling, 
Come memories borne upon the gale, 
Sweet thoughts ‘ teo deep for tears’ recalling. 
James WILEIE. 


* Ancient motto of the Scotts of Harden. 
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7 ment to old clothes. Has not Lord Tennyson 
OLD CLOTHES, Tecognised, sanctioued, almost instigated their 
' Iy may be taken as an axiom that nothing goes; extravagant changes of raiment in his warning 
' unappreciated in this world. Some one, at somc, to Enid - 
time or other, will find a use for or take an 
interest, either pleasing or painful, in any given 
object Thus the blue Delf ware which makes 
a boudoir nowadays like a china-shop, was once; After that, nced any lesser authority, husband or 
a source of solid comfort to some worthy Frau ;! father, shake lis head or say, ‘My dear, you look 
then a source of profit to intermediate dealera very nice as you are;’ or, ‘The dress you have 
now, of pleasure to the asthetic mistress, and of| on will do perfectly” But if we cannot expect 
tribulation to the dusting-maid. women to glory in wearing old clothes, we must 
Among things of which one might hastily say | admit their love of them as relics. What woman 
age destroys all the value, perhaps old clothes’ has not her treasury of ribbons, laces, shawls with 
are the first to suggest themselves. Who desires | histories, the little blue kid first-shoea of her 
them, save the unlovely, many-hatted Jew, and first-born, now a grave-faced physician; and 
the dealer in ‘cast-off apparel, as he calls it,! the christening robe worn by her daughter, now 
whose very advertisements have a greasy look ?/ a portly mamma herself. To this feminine 
‘Faugh!’ we say to the abstract idea—‘away' instinct for hoarding old clothes, the world owes 
with old clothes!’ But, on second thoughts, how’ many quaint survivals of long bygone fashions, 
lovable are some ; how pathetic, or tragic, others, In our childhood, long ago, it was aon unfailing 
according to their history and associations. What’ amusement, when we gathered in the grand- 
inspiration cnwraps you as you put on that vel- | paternal home at Christmas-time, to ransack an 
veteen coat, with its old-fashioned collar, rubbed : old black hairskin trunk stowed away in an attic, 
and worn, its baggy pockets, and wide sleeves!; and rig ourselves ont gloriously for charade act- 
For years past, you have done your best literary, ing in the old-world clothes it contained. The 
work in it Did yor not wear it night after’ antiqnated uniforms, the gay flowered waistcoats ; 
night, when you were working hard at your! the short-waisted gowns with scanty skirts and 
book, and was it not in at the death, so to leg-of-mutton slecves; the bright China crépes and 
speak, when you wrote the last chapter of that’ painted fans; the threc-cornered hata, which were 
magnum opus? In your lesser labours, when; simply invaluable when the scene opened, as it 
newspaper or magazine articles are overdue, and; usually did, ina country inn, at which we would 
you have no mood for work, do you not fecl! arrive, belated travellers, throwing ourselves into 
that if anything worms you up to writing-point, | chaira, and our hata ostentatiously on the table, 
getting into that old coat will! Why, as you! flicking our boota with our riding-whips, and 
thrust your hand down into the pocket, you! calling for Mary. There was one very magni- 
will probably find a dog-eared love-letter receivec ‘ ficent dress, I remember, always worn by the 
and answered when you and your coat were both dowager of the piece—a thick gray brocaded silk, 
younger, in your green and salad daya It has! in a huge bucolic design, of a furmhouse, with 
been a faithful friend and confidant, that dear, | trees and stacks and a duckpond, at which a 
shabby, old coat. You could not bear to send it) pony was drinking. A brave design ! 
to the dealera who ‘purchase wardrobes solely| Then the old clothes of the great people of 
for export to the colonies ’—on their honour! history, whet an air of dignity they have, even 
We can hardly expect to find the fair and|in their decay. Nelson’s old uniform, shot-torn 
fashion-loving sex sharing this devoted attach-| and blood-stained ; the hodden-gray coat in the 
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Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 
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library at Abbotsford; what associations they sug- 

t! In what limbo, I wonder, is that yeomenry 
uniform of Sir Walter's, about which his friend 
Pringle of Whytbank used to tell so good a 
story? How they were in Paris together soon 
after Waterloo. Parie was very gay and crowded, 
the Emperor Nicholas and a number of fire- 
eating Russians being there. The two Scotch- 
men were asked to some ball given in honour 
of the Czar where uniform was de rigueur, and 
Scott was rather in difficulties, till he bethought 
him of hia old yeomanry uniform, in which he 
accordingly appeared. lLeing in the course of 
the evening presented to the Czar of All the 
Russias, who had no idea as to who he was, 
that great potentate, struck by a uniform quite 
strange to him, asked Mr Scott with some inte- 
rest in what engagements he had taken part. 
He replied with ready wit: ‘La bataille de 
Croascauseway, ct Vaffaire de Tranent.’ The Czar, 
too polite or too proud to show his ignorance 
of these battles, bowed with grave courtesy, and 
aaid no more. 

On the death of an aged and solitary repre- 
sentative of an old family recently, the house 
and lond passed to some distant cousins, who 
went to take possession and inspect the place. 
They found stores of blue china, quaint old furni- 
ture, and pictures ; and in the lumber-room, two 
portmanteaus locked and keyless. When opened, 
they were found to contain the clothes of two 
soldier-sons of the house, long since dead on the 
field of honour. One had fallen in the Peninsular 
War, the other at Waterloo; and these portman- 
teaus, filled hastily by some regimental servant 
or friend, had been sent to the desolate home, 
and silently put away, unopened ; for when the 
new heirs came and discovered them, the con- 
tents were still packed together. There were 
Spanish gold pieces and English money in the 

kets, notes and letters, and all the trifies of 
aly life hastily gathered ond we in—pathetic 
memorials of lives so suddenly ended. 

And this brings one to the painful reflection, 
that material things should so outlast the living 
beings from association with whom they have 
all their interest and value. How our hearts 
ache to see the stitches sewed, the letters written, 
by the hands of our beloved, who are gone from 
our sight and ken; clothes they wore, things 
they used so often—these still with us, they gone. 
Dante Rossetti expresses the intensity of this 

in in some of his sonnets written after his wife’s 
eath. 

But for thoughts on this topic of old clothes 
that are not sad, and yet have often a pleasin 
melancholy about them, let me suggest the old 
clothes of fiction. What a share in our affections 
is given to the old cloak lined with red of the 
philosophic Riccabocca, froin which even his 
maarriage could not divorce him. How familiar 
to our imaginations are Edie Ochiltree’s blue 

and the man’s coat of the gaunt Meg 
errilies! Mantilini’s dressing-gowns, Micaw- 
ber’s waistcoats, the blue dress-coats of the Pick- 
wick Club, whose gilt buttons ‘displayed a bust 
and the letters P. tow they crowd to mind! 


George Eliot was fond of clothing her clergy in 


‘well-brushed, but well-worn black,’ witness Mr 
Farebrother, Dr Kenn, and Mr Irwine, who had, 


abe says, ‘the secret of never wearing a new- 
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looking coat.’ Thackeray makes us revere a8 4 
relic the old pensioner’s gown of the good Codd 
Colonel. Mrs Gaskell’s Cecilia becomes more 
fascinating than ever when she puts on her 
iia eve shabby muslin dress for the ball, where 
she throws into the shade all other beauties in 
their silks and satins; while Maggie Tulliver 
a queenly in her aunt Pullet’s black bro- 
cade. 


The poets have seen as clearly as the novelists 
how much more interest attaches to old clothes 
than to new, how the joys and sorrews of hu- 
manity wearing them become interwoven with, 
el eae from the warp and woof. Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Burns, Tennyson, Browning, have 
all given descriptive care to the cloaks, the 

owns, the plaids of their men and women. 
ast, but not least, we recall that anonymous 
Scotch song, so old as to have been quoted by 
hakspeare, wherein ‘Bell, the wife,’ reproves 
her husband’s extravagant readiness to buy a 
new cloak, and discard the old, which has seen 
service during ‘thretty year.’ ‘It’s pride, she 
says, 
‘Puts a’ the country down ; 
Sae, tak’ your auld cloak aboot ye.’ 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER IV.—ROSE COTTAGE. 


Mr CoRNELLIS was standing at the window of 
his drawing-room, looking out into the conserva- 
tory, with his hands in his pocketa He was a 
dark, handsome man, with brown eyes, like those 
of his daughter, but harder: polished pebbles 
without any softness in them. He wore a mous- 
tache, no beard or whisker; he affected nothing 
clerical in his dress, but he wore black, chiefly 
because he thought it suited him. He was par- 
ticular about his clothes, always was neat, and 
with fresh white starched cuffs and collar and 
shirt-front; and his cloth suit fitted him admir- 
ably. One might have supposed that, with his 
rambling life in the East, he would have con- 
tracted untidy, careless habits; but this was not 
the case; he affected to be a well-dressed man. 
He knew how important it is for a man in Europe 
to maintain a good exterior, if he is to command 
the respect of men. No one will believe that the 
moral character is out at elbows, when the cloth 
coat is without creases ; and every one mistrustsa 
the uprightness of the man whose trousers bulge 
at the knees. Why not? Is not a dog wit 
a patchy back out of sorts? and a moulting fowl 
an unprofitable creature? How are we to judge 
except by the exterior? There are telescopes 
constructed by which we can peer under water, 
and see what lies far down in the deeps; but we 
have no such apparatus for thrusting down men's 
throats and pryiug into the abysses of their 
hearts, Besides, if we had them, our fellows 
would decline to allow us to use them. There 
are stethoscopes by which the doctor can hear 
the inhalations of our lungs, the inflation of ita 
vessels, and can detect which are sound and which 
carious; but there are no spiritual stethosco 
which we can apply to our neighbours’ temples, 
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end hear through them the operation of the 
brain, and distinguish base from healthy thoughta 
there. I maintain that we are justified in judg- 
ing of # man by his coat and continuations, by 
his hat and gloves and his boots; for there is 
congruity in all creatures, and the exterior does 
almost invariably correspond with the interior. 
The face is the index of the mind. Who does 
not know that the pair of lavenders with the 
fingers showing at the ends indicates radical 
shabbiness through all the integuments of the 
character? and the dirty left-hand and clean 
right-hand dogekin an ill-balanced spirit? 

Mr Cornellis was piping low to himself between 
his very white front teeth, which were just so far 
apart as to allow the breath to hiss or whistle 
between them. It was unusual with him to have 
his hands in his pockets; that was a luxury in 
which he indulged himself only at home. Abroad, 
he played with his gold watchchain, curling it 
round his forefinger. He was now looking at a 
Maréchal Neil rose that hung its drops of yellow 
flowers from the roof; the sn streamed in 
through ita pale green leaves upon the beautiful 
blossoms, Th 


en Mr Cornellis opened the French | 
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talk in that cold-blooded way of having insured 
her baler 

‘I did insure her, two years ago; and if she be 
lost, 7 shall claim the money,’ = : 

‘I never doubted that, said Judith, ‘You will 
always view everything from a monetary point 
of en even your daughter's death.’ 

‘My dear sister, one must live. I do not wear 
my heart exposed to all the world, trailed to the 
light, spread out, tied to wires, and call every one 
to admire its tears, like the blossoms of a Marshal 

, NeiL—What are you about now, with your back 
to the light?’ 

‘I—_ Nothing, Justin’ 

‘Tam positive you are doing something that 
affects your speech.’ 

His sister Tesstated a moment, and then said: 
‘I have been searching poor dear Josephine’s 
room, in hopes of finding some clue to her where- 
abouts.’ 

“And pray, do you suppose she has gone a 
cruise in her own bedroom, and has run aground 
on the firemat, or shipped a sca in the wash- 
hand basin ?? 

‘I thought I might find some trace of where 


window and went into the conservatory, and still | she had gone.’ 


hissing, plucked off the withered blooms, which 
he put in 2 basket kept for the purpose. Jie was 
tidy in that also, Then he pulled up « weed he 
saw in an azalea pot; then opened his penknife 
with a threepenny bit, lest he should break his 
nail, and carefully cut a charming bud off the 
creeping rose. He came back into the parlour, 
laid the flower on the table, and said: ‘Put it in 
water, Judith,’ 

‘For myself?" asked Miss Cornellis, who was 
lounging with her back to the window im an arm- 
chair. 

‘For Gabriel,’ answered Mr Corncllis. 

‘You never give me anything, Justin.’ 

‘Because you take what you want, Judith.’ 


‘That is like your wisdom, Judith. Perhaps 
you supposed she had gone out meditating 
suicide, and had left a note to inform us of her 
intentions. You are hardly gifted with sufficient 
imagination to conceive of such nonsense as that. 
Well—what did you find ?? 

‘Only o box of chocolate creams,’ 

‘And yuu are munching them! Really, Judith, 
you are heartless, not I.’ 

‘There is no harm in eating chocolate creams,’ 

*None in the least, only—it is greedy to munch 
when you should suck.—Hand the box to me,’ 

Mr Cornellis put a bonbon into his mouth. 
Were these two, the father and the aunt, unfeel- 
ing in consuming the contents of Josephine’s box 


*Y really cannot think how you can have the | of chocolate, uncertain of the fate of the girl? 





heart to be squashing aphis and picking roses’ 

‘Iam not, and I have not been, what you call 
eguashing aphis. If I want to kill the aphis, I 
use an insecticide or brushes’ 

*T don’t care how you do it,’ said Miss Curnellis. 
‘It is heartless of you, whether done with 
your fingers, or with brushes or Ghishurst’s 
Compound.—Poor Josephine! Who knows where 
she may be? Perhaps floating dead on the sar- 
face, perhaps sunk in the deeps.’ 

‘Am not I her father?’ said Mr Cornellis 
sharply. ‘HaveTI not the feelings proper to my 

sition? Of course I am troubled and anxious ; 

ut I do not forestall evils If the worst come 
to pasa, her life is insured for a thousand pounds. 
You would not have me sit moistening handker- 
chiefs, at the prospect of an evil which may not 
have occurred.’ 


‘Where is Josephine? She went out in the 


We have no right to draw such ao conclusion. 
Miss Cornellis looked at her brother, and thought 
him heartless because he sucked ; and Mr Cornellia 
considered his sister callous because she chewed ; 
j and we regard them both as lacking in proper 
fecling because they ote. Are we not aa pre- 
judiced, as unjust to both. as the one was to the 
other? When we attend the funeral of a dear 
relative, do we not partake of the breakfast? Do 
we not expect a well-spread table as tho neces- 
sary concomitant to hearse and hatband? Are we 
entirely indifferent to the quality of the sherry? 
and whether we have the liver wing, or the drum- 
stick of the chicken handed to us? and does not 
gall make itsclf felt in the chambers of the heart, 
if we are balked of one slice of tongue with the 
chicken? The widow up-stairs has her eyes red 
with teara, but is quite sensible whether there is 
| sugar enough with the mint sauce with the lamb ; 


boat, and neither she nor the boat has turned} an afterwards, in the hush of the evening, when 


u 
blabber’——. 

‘Merciful powers! Judith, how coarse you are, 
I said moisten, and that word is expressive enough. 
It is a mark of bad breeding to use exaggerated 
terms.’ 

‘Justin, I don’t care twopence about the word ; 
it is the thing concerns me. Yon don’t seem to 
half feel Josephine’s disappearance, and then—to 


since. I don’t say that I expect you to/ the masons have closed up the tomb about her 


darling, end the mourners are gone, she will 

ak to the cook in a broken voice full of eup- 
preased tears, and bid her mind another time and 
atir the sugar ip the saucedish before sending it 
in, and chop the minta little finer. 8o also the 
widower, who, with manly eelf-constraint, has 
bottled up his trara and talked of the weather, 
thrusts the rust of his cold veal-pie impatiently 
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to the margin of his plate, because the paste is 
not flaky, and bans his destiny because now he 
has no one to keep his cook up to the mark. 

Then, why should we take offence at Mr and 
Miss Cornellis consuming chocolate creams when 
they are not in the least certain that Josephine is 
dead? We are all humbugs and hypocrites, more 
or leas; we draw a purely conventional line, and 
denounce eve transgression of that line as 
evidence of i anity or want of taste; but 
within that arbitrary boundary, we are Pharisees, 
thanking God we are not as other men are, who 
eat chocolate creams in times of family bereave- 
ment, but content ourselves with gooseberry pic 
and custard, and blanc-mange and cabinet-pud- 





ding. 

Bhe lightship is lost,’ said Mr Cornellis, ‘and 
that fellow Cable has gone to the bottom.’ 

‘He leaves a large family.’ 

Mr Cornellis shrugged his shoulders. ‘They 
will wriggle on. I knew ao collier once who 
drowned himself because he thought his family 
would be well cared for if he were away, judging 
by the prosperity of the widows and orphans of 
some of his mates.’ 

‘No tidings whatever of Josephine’s boat?’ 

‘Not like to have them, with the gale off-shore. 
If washed up anywhere, it will be on the Dutch 
coast,’ 

‘Do you really flatter yourself she is alive ?? 

‘T will not believe otherwise till I am forced 
to it’ 

‘Gabriel is much fidgeted about her disappear- 
ance. He makes more ado than you. Ife has 
taken greater fancy to her than I thought pos- 
sible, considering how she treats him.’ 

Judith had hardly said the words, before the 
door opened, and a man came in, a gentleman 
distinctly, but a feeble, mcan creature, with o 
thin fnce, almost transparent nose, o low brow, 
and with faded, watery blue eyes. Tis face was 
pale, and the muscles twitched in it The head 
shook on the neck with a nervous, convulsive 
tremor. The expression of his countenance was 
@ curious mixture of conceit and appeal He 
wore a bottle-green coat with vet collar. As 
he entered, a smell of opium pervaded the room, 
and neutralised the fragrance of the ten-rose. 

‘O Mr Gotham! said Aunt Judith, ‘we were 
just speaking of you.’ 

‘Eh, eh! My left car was burning. What 
was it? No good, no good, of course,’ 

‘Certainly not, squire,’ said Mr Cornellis, goin, 
up to him and clasping his hand with frank an 
almost boisterous geniality. ‘My sister has been 
shaking her head over you, wondering whether 
you have sowed all your wild-oats yet; telling 
Te what a scapegrace you are, what a roystering, 
dashing blade you are, and was asking me to 
deny you access to our house—and see! in you 
walk without ringing at the front door, or tap- 
ping here at the parlour entrance, just as if you 
were hail-fellow-well-met, and had the run of 
our house, and a right to the first place at our 
table. And, by George! squire, you are right; 
ou are lord of the manor, and I have to do 
omage to you annually with a straw,’ 

Mr Gotham’s weak eyes twinkled, and a pink 
blush suffused his nose. He looked from one 
to another, and giggled. 

“Come here, squire,’ said Mr Cornellis, handing 
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him an armchair. ‘What sort of sport have you 
had with the harriers?’ 

‘Not much. The last meet, killed two, 

‘ Any nasty jumps?’ 

‘ Two or three.’ 

‘Glad to see you alive, squire,’ 

‘I don’t myself care for a hare-hunt,’ said Mr 
Gotham, letting himself stiffly and slowly down 
into the chair. ‘We run in a circle, you know. 
Nothing like a fox-hunt; but no more of that 
till next season.’ 

‘Who were out?’ 

‘I—I—I can hardly say. I wasn’t there I 
had my neuralgic pains again, and so, at the 
lost moment, reconsidered my purpose. But I 
intended to go, I intended fully. I began to 
dress for it, and got on my boots; but the 
neuralgia took me when I stooped, and I was 
obliged to have recourse to my drops. So 
Judith, I frighten you, do I? No occasion for 
that J am sadly changed, sadly—a poor broken 
being now.’ e looked eagerly, questioningly 
from sister to brother, and back again. 

‘Broken fiddlesticks !’ exclaimed Mr Cornellis. 
‘Do you suppose, if Judith thought that, she 
would have been pulling a Marshal Neil for 
your button-hole? Ladies don’t lavish flowers 
on broken beings and weaklings, but on boisterous 
fox-hunters and jolly dogs. I know women’s 
hearts ; but ah! so do you, you rascal !? 

Mr Gotham chuckled and blushed. ‘There,’ 
he said; ‘I have come to hear about poor 
Josephine. I am so troubled. I could not sleep 
last night thinking about her. The anxiety 
brought on my neuralgin—all thinking and worry 
does, and I should not have slept last night at 
all but for tl drops.’ 

‘It is really very kind of you, squire, to give 
her so much thought. We have been in sad 
distress, as you may jndge. I am a father—her 
father ; you must excuse me, Gabriel I try to 
talk of other matters, but I can only think of my 
child ; she is my own flesh and blood.’ 

Mr Gotham began to fidget in his chair; he 
put up his hand to his brow, and said in a 
tremulous voice: ‘ y news of the lightship ? 
It is lost, I hear, and—I have not been particular 
in inquiries about it; I was afraid of seeming too 
particular.’ 

‘None, answered Mr Cornellis with his hard 
eyes on the man. 

He, feeble creature, looked at Miss Judith, 
then at her brother, as if he wanted to say more, 
but was afraid to commit himself. 

‘You need not hesitate, said Mr Cornellis. 
‘My sister knows all, and is close as the grave.’ 

‘I am very uneasy, very unheEPy: I—I do 
not know what I ought to do. could not 

ossibly—and yet—— You can hardly conceive 

ow I have suffered, how the neuralgia has 
tortured me in consequence of—of—— ou can 
understand me.’ 

‘Let bygones be bygones,’ said Mr Cornellis. 
‘I knew an old bastion where the dead had been 
buried after a siege two hundred years ago. 
Lately, a speculative builder ran up houses over 
the site, disturbed the earth for his foundations | 
and kitchens, and the first inmates of his new 
houses died of diphtheria Never rake up old 
grave-ground, squire.’ 

‘No. I suppose you are right.’ Mr Gotham 
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stood up. ‘But I should like to talk the matter 
over with you in my house, when the worst is 
known. I’m not happy. I feel the pains coming 

on again. I think I must go home.’ 

‘Very well. I will come over.—Take some- 
thing at once to soothe your lacerated nerves ?’ 

Mr Gotham nodded. 

‘Do not forget your rose,’ said Cornellis. ‘My 
sister picked it expressly for you, but is too shy 
to offer it you with her own fair hands.’ 

‘The rose will lose half its charm unless it be 
presented by her,’ anid Gotham with a bow; and 
when he had left the room, he sniggered. ‘He, 
he! Ican turn a pretty speech toalady! I’m 
an old buck! Am I not, Justin?’ 

‘Not old. Why, what are your years—forty- 
five?’ 

©Oh, more than that, alas !’ 

‘You don’t look it. But it is the hunting, the 
fresh air. The back of a horse makes you, as 
Polixenes says, to be boy eternal,’ 

‘Yes. I subscribe very liberally to both the 
Foxhounds and the Harriers.’ 

‘ And you are out with them continually.’ 

‘When I can. I have my horses and mv 
hunting suit ; but the neuralgia interferes terribly 
with my sports. —You will come in—you will be 
sure to come in, after I have had some rést—say, 
in thred hours. I am so uneasy. There is 
really nothing heard of the lightship?’ He 
looked appealingly to Cornellis. 

‘Nothing. And belicve me, Gabriel, it will be 
best for all if the blue sea covers him.’ 

Gotham’s hand trembled in that of Clornellia. | 
‘T—I do not know, I am in pain. I cannot | 
bear my sufferings. I must go home. You will | 
come to me ?’ 

‘You are overdone, squire, with the hunt.’ 

‘I only intended to go.’ 

‘But—the exertion, even of that! And the 
drawing on of the boota, to a man s0 agonised | 
with pain as yourself. Good heavens! the | 
heroism, the self-mastery! What men there are 
in the world !’ ; 

He stood in his door, Jookiag after the squire, 
who had not far to walk; his gate was within a 
stone’s-throw of Rose Cottage. Not a muscle in 
his face changed, to show in what way his 
thoughts turned. Then he went back to the 
sitting-rooin, 

‘Justin,’ said lis sister, ‘I really think you 
might say a word to him. He is killing himself 
with opium.’ 

‘My dear Judith, when you see a min on his 
way to destruction, let him alone. If you try to 
divert him, he will go another way; but the 
destination will be the same, and the blame of | 
his going will attach to you.—Give me another ; 
of those chocolate creams.’ 

‘You know best,’ said Judith. ‘You are very | 
clever, and I am dull; but you might do some: | 
thing, I think” 

The door suddenly opened, and Josephine | 
appeared in it, browned from exposure, her eyes , 
dancing. ‘I knew it, I knew it! I said as! 
much to Richard Cable. Eating my chocolate | 
creams !’ 

‘Josephine !’ Her father stepped forward ; her 
aunt sprang up. 

‘Well, I knew aunt would be at them. I did 





not think it of you, papa—Pah! how the room! mental crosses, 
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smells of opium. I know that Cousin Gotham 


has been here.’ 

‘I om very, very glad to see yo i 
Josephine,’ said her fabio. ‘Give bag Petey 
Where have you been? What has happened ?” 

‘I—I have been on the lightship with Dickie 
Cable.’ 

‘He is not dead—not drowned } 

‘No more than myself.’ 

Mr Cornellis was silent ; his brow contracted. 

‘Upon my word !’ exclaimed Josephine, ‘what 
ravages you two have made on my box of choco- 
late creams !’ 





SOME OLD LONDON CITY NAMES, 


Tur majority of those who throng the streets 
and lanes of that part of London known as the 
City are of necessity so absorbed either in their 
own avocations or in the art of walking the 
strects, which Gay describes in his Trivia, that 
the names of the streets and parishes and churches 
convey little more to their minds than the notion 
of ‘whereabouts’ Yet, if we examine the origin 
and meaning of many of these namey we are 
brought face to face with that old London life 
of which every scrap of information in this 
iconoclastic, ‘improving’ age is cagerly sought 
after, and when fouria, carefully treasured wp. 
In many cases, of course, the abbreviating and 
distorting influence of centuries has destroyed 
the originu! significance of these names to an 
extent which makes the task of unravelment 
appear at first si¢ht almost hopeless; but so 
pleasant and so interesting does the task become, 
that, with some few exceptions, an origin may 
be found for most of them. 

Of the ancient ecclesiastical importance of the 
City of London we are reminded in all direc- 
tions ; indeed, from our evidence of street names, 
medieval London must have presented a magni- 
ficent appearance, even if we note the religious 
houses alone, without taking into consideration 
the churches. There was more than one house 
of Black Friars; Whitefriars still marks the site 
of the notorious Alsatia, with which we are made 
so familiar in the pages of The Fortunes of Nagel ; 
the Blue Coat School atands on the site of the 
House of the Gray Friars; the (harterhouse 
on that of the Carthusian Monastery. In the 
heart of the purely commercial part of the modern 
City, Austin I'ria:s cominemorates the Augustine 
foundation ; the name of the Mincheons or Nuns 
of Saint Helen’s lives in the modern Mincing 
Lane ; that of the ‘Fratres Cruciati,’ or Brethren 
of the Holy Cross, in Crutched Friars. In the 
modern Minories was the house of the nuns of 
Saint Clare. Jn Great Saint Uclen’s was a famous 
priory of Ienedictines. Levis Marks is o corrup- 
tion of Bury’s Marks, that is, the boundaries of 
the property of the priory of Saint Edmund’s 

n Ely Place, Holborn, was another 
Benedictine house, a relic of which perhaps sur- 
vives in ‘Bleeding Heart Yard,’ not very far off ; 
as may be considered the sign of the ‘Nun's 
Head’ in Aldgate of the priory which formerly 
stood there, 

Moreover, we have Black Cross, Red Crosa, and 
White Cross Str sta, pointing to the former 
existence either of religious houses or of monu- 
Off Fen-hurch Street, besides 
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Mincing Lane above mentioned, are Rood Lane, 
Mark Lane, and Seething Lane—the last a corrup- 
tion of Sidon Lane, an allusion probably to one 
of the crusading ports of debarkation. The name 
Cripplegate commemorates one of the oldest 
City legends, to the effect, that when the body 
of Saint Edmund, king and martyr, was being 
carried through it, many lame folk there en i 
ated ummiediately recovered the use of their 
imbs. 

When Protestantism succeeded to Roman Catho- 
Licism, the religious stamp on the old City 
assumed another form. The priories and nun- 
neries disappeared, and were replaced in all 
directions by churches; indeed, to this day one 
of the chief features of the City which strikes 
the stranger is the enormous number of churches, 

inting not only to the fact that the City was 

more densely foraset than it is now, but 
also to the absurdly small proportions of many 
of the parishes, a fact of which an eminent 
example is given by the Bank of England, which 
itself occupies an entire parish. 

The curious nomenclature of many of the Cit 
churches and parisbes is another fact which 
strikes the stranger. We have, for instance, Saint 
Mary Axe, said to be so called from the prox- 
imity to the old church of a house bearing an 
axe as its sign, but which was more likely Saint 
Mary of Askalon. Saint Andrew Undershaft 
derives its name from the fact that the church 
stood under the shadow of the maypole, which 
was afterwards cut down in o sudden Puritanical 
fit of the neighbouring householders, and divided 
into portions, of which each man took one, and 
planed: it over his door, an incident still comme- 
morated in the name Shaft Alley close by. 

Saint Nicholas Cole Abbey and Saint Mary 
Colechurch perhaps derive their names from 
some old association with the abbeys of Saint 
John or Saint Botolph Colchester. Saint Margaret 
Pattens, Mr Thornbury thinks, takes its name 
from the golden ‘patines’? which decorated its 
ceiling. e affixes ‘Abchurch’ and ‘ Backchurch’ 
to the names of Saints Mary and Dionis, probabl 
refer to the old positions of the buildings wit 
regard to other churches. Saint Benet Fink is 
a corruption of Saint Benedict, ond is of the 
same character as the surname Bentinck. Saint 
Nicholas Acons means Saint Nicholas of Acre. 
Saint Catharine Cree is perhaps a corruption of 
Saint Catharine and Christ. Of the name Saint 
Mary Woolnoth, no entirely satisfactory deriva- 
tion has been given, unleas its poston with regard 
to the Woolstaple house can accepted. Suint 
Mary Overy in Southwark comes from the famous 
legend of John Overie the ferryman, by whose 
wealth the church was founded. Saint Mary 
Aldermaory is so called, says Stow, because it is 
older than any other church in the City dedicated 
to Saint Mary. 

Some uncommon saints’ names are connected 
with London City churches; thus, we find Saint 
Ethelburga, Saint Vedast or Foster, Saint Botolph, 
Saint Bride, Saint Sepulchre, Saint "Antbolin, 
Saint Olave, Saint Swithin, Saint Dunstan—a 
very favourite City saint—Saint Magnus, and 
many others 

The trade-names borne by many City streets 
remind us that the custom amongat men of one 
calling to live together was as strong in old 
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watchmakers to Clerkenwell; woollen-dealers to 
Wood Street ; tanners to Bermondsey ; bankers to: 
Lombard Street ; butchers to Smithfield, Aldgate, 
and Whitechapel; old-clothesmen to Houndsditch. 
The name Poultry tells us where the City poul- 
terers were to be found, as does the adjoining 
Scalding Alley. Bucklersbury takes its name, 
according to some antiquaries, irom the armourers 
who made it their rendezvous; according to 
others, from the family of Bukerel, and was 
at anyrate a centre of druggists and_ grocers. 
Ironmonger Lane tells its own tale. Lothbury 
was the seat of the tin-plate and copper manu- 
facturing trades, and is fancifully said to derive 
its name from the ‘loathsome’ noise these 
Pont made in the pursuit of their avocations. 

‘cunder’s Court, in Lothbury, speaks for itself; 
whilst from Tokenhouse Yard, adjoining, were 
issued the tradesmen’s tokens which are so eagerly 
snatched up by the modern curio-hunter. Budge 
Row was the abode of the fur-dressers—‘ budge’ 
being the old word for fur. Staple Inn was the 
old hospital of the woolstaplers. Bread Street 
was filled with bakers; Friday Street with fish- 
mongers, who supplied the dict for the weekly 
fost. Paternoster Row is still the literary lane 
it always was; and the neighbouring Creed and 
Ave Maria Lanes and Amen Corner still testify 
to their old association with St Paul’s, the metro- 
politan cathedral; whilst in Ivy Lane lives a 
memory of the ivy-clad houses of the canons 
which surrounded the church. Cornhill was the 
old Corn market; and near Gracechurch or 
Gracious Street was the hay and grass market. 
Pie Corner, where. the great fire of 1666 ended, 
was famous for its picshops, allusion to which 
is made in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist : 


At Pie Corner, 
Taking your meal of steam in from cooks’ stalls, 


We are reminded of old London professions: 
which have lost their raison @étre by the names 


of some still existing City Companies, For 
instance, the Armourers and Bowyers us 
back to pre-breech-loader days; and the Com- 


pany of Bowstring-makers existed until long after 
the bow had ceased to be the national weapon. 
The Broderers, Girdlers, and Patten-makers tell us 
of articles of ordinary costume now out of fashion ; 
the Horners remind us of the time when horn 
entered largely into the manufacture of articles of 
domestic use. The Gardeners must have been a 
large community, when London houses possessed: 
actual gardens in the place of areas ond back- 
yards.) The Scriveners, amongst ‘other duties, 
probably wrote letters for the illiterate in the 
public streets of London, just as they do to-day 
in me streets of Naples, Madrid, Cairo, Pekin, and 
Yedo. 

The topographical characteristics of the old 
City still live in many familiar names; thus, 
Knightrider and Giltepur Streets tell us of the 
route taken by the knights on thcir way to the 
jousting-ground at Smoothfield or Smithfield. 
There igs Playhouse Yard, where stood one of 
the theatres in which Shakspeare’s, Ben Jongon’s,. 
and Beaumont and Fletcher's plays were per- 
formed. Printing House Square is where stood 
the king’s Printing House, from which were 
issued the authorised editions of the Bible and 
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the royal proclamations. Bridewell commemo- 
rates Saint Bridget’s Well; and, later on, the 
Jocality notorious for Fleet marriages, from which 
fact some authorities derive the name. At 
Doctors’ Commons, the doctors of civil law were 
accustomed to meet four times annually to eat 
their ‘commons.’ Where now is Wardrobe Place, 
next to the Heralds’ College, was the Royal 
Wardrobe, whereat the sovereigns stopped to be 
invested with their robes and insignia before 
entering the City from the river. Old Change 
was the Exchange; Paul’s Chain was the private 
road of the cathedral dignitaries to the river-side. 
Old Jewry was the London Ghetto, although in 
more enlightened times citizens took up their 
avode in it, as Knowall, in Every Man in his 
Humour, eays: ‘Dost thou think us all Jews that 
inhabit there?” 

We are reminded of the days when the Cit 
had many o rural spot abont it, by names whic 
almost move a smile by their incongruity. Thus 
we have densely populated neighbourhoods still 
known as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Spx Fields, Good- 
man’s Fields, Spitalfields, Saint George’s Fields, 
London Fields, Moorfields, and Bunhill Fields. 
Saffron Hill takes its name from o part of the 
old Hatton Garden which was devoted to the 
growth of that plant. In horrible slums we 
come across Rosemary Lane, Orchard Court, 
Sweet Apple Alley, and Nightingale Lane. Out 
of busy, bustling [Holborn lead the Great and 
Little Turnstiles through which the citizen passed 
on his way to Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the river- 
banks; whilst Gate Street tells us of a gate 
which prevented the cattle of those fields from 
straying into the public thoroughfare. 

Walbrook tells us of what must have been a 
leasant stream running to the Thames, as the 
oundations of many Roman villas and other 
remains have been unearthed from its banks ; 
and a small stretch of the imagination enables 
us to picture the Old Bourne, the Cran-bourne, 
the Fleet, and the Long Bourne as very dif- 
ferent from the creeping sewers they now aro; 
whilst Shoreditch and Houndsditch, London Wall, 
Barbican, Aldermanbury Postern, together with 
the names of the gates, tcl! ua of the old City 
fortifications. 

Some of the corruptions of the old City street 
names are curious in the exticme; thus, Fetter 
Lane was Faitours or Beggars’ Lane ; Gutter Lance 
was Guthurun’s Lane ; Birchin Lane was Birch- 
over Lane ; Poppin’s Court was Popinjay Court ; 
Cannon Street was Candlewick Street; Vintner 

Alley was Wine Tonner’s Ally. Even Tiadgate 
is said to have become so from Floodgate, just 
as Lloyd has issued from Floyd. Watling Street 
is supposed to have been Atheling Street; and 
even by some enthusiasts, Vitellian Street, which 
is about as plausible as the derivation of Billings- 

ate from the mystic Belinus, king of Britain. 

ddle Hill, off Upper Thames Street, was per- 
haps Athelstan Hill; Fyefoot Lane was Fivefoot 
Lane; Ducksfoot Lane was Duke’s Foot-Lane. 
And 80 we ment go on with examples of cor- 
ruption and abbreviation which have destroyed 
all apparent signification from familiar names, 
almost ad infinitum. 

Time and trouble may, in the estimation of 
many people, be given to other tasks with greater 
results ; but to the true Cockney, who loves and 
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is proud of his old City, thers are few pleasanter 

ureuits of a sedentary nature than that which 
involves with the study of its history the study 
which finds a meaning and an origin for 50 
many apparently silly ond meaningless namea, 
familier in his mouth as household words. 
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THE ‘MAN-EATING’ ELEPHANT OF 
MUNDLA. 


‘Niost persons who have had occasion to visit the 
prettily wooded station of Nagpur, the scat of 
the administration of the Central Provinces of 
India, and who have been inside the little English 
Museum there, must have observed a trophy in 
the shape of the skull and tusks of an elephant 
occupying a prominent place among the other 
curiosities. These, and the awful reputation for 
blood-thirstiness which he left behind him, are 
all that remain to us of the once notorious ‘man- 
eating’ clephant of Mundla, Hardly anybody 
who has ever resided in Jndia can have failed 
to hear of the enormities committed by this cxtra- 
ordinary animal, whose history would read like 
[a monstrous fable, were it mot corroborated in 
every particular by the oflicial records. 

About the year 1851, when the estate of the 
Nawab of Ellichpur eschcated to the Nizann’s 
government, this elephant escaped, and mada 
its way into the jungles of Chindwara, in the 
Central Provinces. The rajah of Nagpur hearing 
of it, offered a reward for its capture, and sent 
out two detachments of 3owars (troopers) after 
it. Hunted about the Chindwara District, it 
descended the ghats and, passing cluse to the city 
of Nagpur, turned northward, and took to the 
hills at tue north of the Hatta Pergannah of 
the Balaghat District, For several ycars it 
roamed the Dhansna Hille, and then went oway 
north of Bhimlat to the Blaisan ghat range, 
where it remained without doing much damage 
to man or property until the beginning of the 
year 1871, when it signalised itself by killing, 
without any sort of provocation, twenty-one 
persons in the Mundla District, catching them 
with its trunk and pounding them to death. It 
then passed on once more tu the Balaghat Dis- 
trict: and the history of its atrocities while 
there, the mensures taken for its destruction, and 
the result of those measures, are detailed and 
perfectly clear. The following account is ex- 
tracted from tke official Report, the substance 
of which is here given, with only a few omissions 
and some slight alteration, in the language of the 
Report. 

in the evening of the 30th of October 1871, 

a report reached the Deputy Commissioner al 
his headquarters at Balaghat that the elephant 
| had killea and pahialy devoured* a Gond (abori- 
sine) near Bchir, in the north-east corner of the 

district Owing to press of werk, the Deputy 
Commiasioncr was unuble to take any action until 
the 1st of November, when he moved off by the 
moat direct ~oute towards Behir, with the object 
of meeting there with the district superintendent 
of police, with whom if had been previously 








* Tig 1s an evagveration; but it was from similar 
stories that tho auimal acquired tho name ‘man-eating 
elephant. / 
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arranged to hunt the animal On the 3d of 
November he got to a place near Behir, where 
he came across the superintendent of the Mundla 
District, who had followed up the elephant. 
Here they were informed that the creature had 
been seen on the night of the 27th of October 
by a Gond, who was watching his fields with 
his father on a machan, or rude wooden platform, 
erected for that purpose. The former had jumped 
off the platform, and, shouting to alarm his father, 
had bolted to the nearest village for safety. The 
latter, however, was not so fortunate, and his 
body, smashed almost to pieces, was discovered 
jn a field on the following morning. Again, on 
the night of the 29th of October, a Gond and his 
wife were slecping on a machan in a field to the 
north of the village of Jatta) The woman was 
awakened by hearing strange noises, and catching 
sicht of the elephant, she roused her husband, 
and ran to alarm her two children, who were 
slecping in a neighbouring field. She then, with 
the ehitirens ran off to the village. Her husband, 
who did not at first believe her, took his time 
in coming down, was caught by the clephant, 
and killed. His body was found in ao fearfully 
mangled condition. The elephant had then 
assed round to the south of the village, and 
ad given chase to a decrepit old Gond whom he 
spied emerges grass. According to the account 
given by the old man, the elephant came up 
with him, and planted his tusks into the ground 
on either side of his prostrate body. ‘Thinkin 
my last moment had come,’ he said, ‘I place 
my hands on the elephant’s tusks and called on 
the god Ganesh to save me; and the clephant 
immediately turned round and went away!’ The 
animal would then seem to have passed south- 
wards to Bhanderi. On the way, he destroyed 
several huts, lifting the thatch and knocking 
down part of the gable ends, and feeling inside 
with his trunk for the large grain jars which 
he expected to find there. The mhabitants, it is 
necdleas to say, fled on his approach. 
After listening to these several accounts, the 
Deputy Commissioner and the superintendent of 
olice determined to take action. The elephant 
ad been last seen still going southwards, and 
might be lying concealed in the jungles hard by. 
No positive evidence of his whereabouts could, 
however, be obtaincd. In this emergency, a 
party of Bygas, or wild hill-men, were despatched 
southwards to take up the track; a party of 
Gonds were scent eastwards to inquire if he had 
shown himself thereabouts ; a constable was sent 
north-east to Bhimlat to put some well-known 
shikaries there on the gui vive; and a party of 
Inch was sent south-west to warn the Gonds of 
the neighbouring villages to be on the lookout. 
The west was closed in by the Tipaghar and 
Khandapwr Hills, over which there was little 
fear of the elephant passing. Before the day 
was far advanced, news was brought from the 
Bygas going south that the elephant had passed 
a village nine miles from Jatta; while next day 
there was another report that he had been seen 
et a village fourteen miles farther on. A march 
after the animal was immediately ordered; and 
the farther they went, the thicker and faster 
came the reports of his depredations He had 
poalbett ta a number of houses and attacked 
several people. At the village of Jagla, after 





various attempts to discover grain, he had walked 
oP to an open space in the bright moonlight, 
where he stood some little time, observed by all 
the inhabitants, who had hnddled up together 
in a dark corner, from where they watched him. 
To use their own words, they ‘uttered not a 
sound’ during this time of suspense, and ‘ceasing 
to breathe, their bodies dried up!’ The fierce 
beast had then gone on to another village, and 
seeing three Gonds, who had been asleep in the 
village square, gave chase to them. Here, how- 
ever, the people had turned out with their drama, 
and had made such a clamour that the elephant 
was frightened, and turned off into the jungle. 
The elephant was next seen at a place ed 
Karapuri by some Gonds, who had with them a 
large jar of grain. Instantly setting this down, 
they had scudded into the long grass, where they 
succeeded in concealing themselves. The elephant 
came up to the jar, broke it, ate most of its con- 
tents, and scattered the remainder about. 

On the morning of the 6th of November the 
Deputy Commissioner's party had struck their 
tents, and accomplished a march of twenty-three 
miles to the Hatta Pergannah, eighteen miles of 
their journey being made through thick jungle 
and over rough stony hills. Here they were told 
that the clephant had been seen at the village of 
Goderi, where he had pursued and succeeded in 
catching a girl about six years old, whom he 
literally broke to piecea. She was found next 
morning a mass of pulp. 

On leaving Goderi, the elephant vent on to 
the Dro River. Here a party of eight travellers 
and five boatmen were asleep on the sands, when 
they were roused by cries of ‘Bagh!’ (Tiger,!) 
from a boy who was with them The moon was 
just rising at the time; but as they happened to 
be on the western slope of some high hills, the 
place where they were was almost in complete 
darkness. On the alarm being raised, the ele- 
phant was observed standing about ten paces off, 
whereupon there was an immediate stampede. 
All the party succeeded in gaining the shelter 
of the bamboos and rocks on the side of the hill, 
except one of them, who first ran for about four 
haneeol yards along the bed of the river, and 
then ensconced himself under the bank in the 
midst of a thick bush. The elephant, after 
failing to get at any of the party on the hill, 
followed the fugitive down the river. From the 
tracks, it appeared that the animal, after dili- 
gently seurchiag for the man, had found him, 
and, pulling him from his hiding-place, had 
smashed him to pieces. 

The news next obtained of the elephant was 
that he had killed several persons hard by, among 
them a man named Pandu, whom he had sur- 
pried in company with some other men and 

ad singled out and chased. A man named 
Dekal was asleep in his machan outside the 
village of Matt, when he heard Pandu cryin, 
out, ‘Sidd Ganesh, Sidd Ganesh!’ and a eau 
of heavy blows. ‘I thought,’ he subsequently 
told the Deputy Commissioner, ‘that some one 
had come to steal the rice, and was beating the 
man, 60 I called out: “Who is ill-treating him? 
Look out! Iam coming.”’ At the same moment, 
he heard the rush of a heavy body through the 
grass, and had just caught sight of the elephant, 
when it seized the machan with its tronk 
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heaved it over. On recovering from his fall, 
he took to his heels and esca The villagers 
on hearing this story were in a woful plight. 
They sat up all the night in companies, and the 
every-day work of the village was neglected, men 
and women fearing to go outside it. The ele- 
phant then seems to have continued its wander- 
ings, shaking people out of machans and killing 
them whenever he could. It heaved a man 
named Moti and his servant out of their machan. 
They got on their legs and ran towards the vil- 
lage with the elephant in pursuit. He came u 

with them before they had gone very far, and, 
seizing the servant, pounded him to a puip, his 
master continuing to fly for his life with the 
poor fellow’s despairing shrieks ringing in his 
ears. After this, the clephant went westward 
to the village of Kesa, where he surprised a man 
and his wife in their machan. They had barely 
time enough to get down and run for the village. 
The man, who was ahead, had just arrived at 
his house, when he heard shrieks from his wife, 
and turning about, saw the elephant inside the 
inclosure with the woman in his trunk. He 
was lifting her up above his back and smashing 
her on the ground. On seeing the man, the 
animal dropped the woman and made for him ; 
but he escaped into the village. 

During the whole of the 4th of November, the 
elephant was in the serub jungle situated between 
the village of Sale and the left bunk of the Dro 
River. Hundreds of people from the high bank 
on either side looked on from a distance at the 
animal as he alternately fed on the bamboos in 
the ruvines and rolled himself in the water of 
the river. About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
some thirteen or fourteen people from Matt, 
armed with two guns and some swords, resolved 
to cross the river and go to the Dhyde Bazaar. 
They had just arrived at a place where the bank 
was high and precipitous and the water decp, and 
secing no signs of the elephant, were wondering 
where he had gone to, when one of their number, 
who had lagged behind, called to them to run, 
as the elephant was upon them. They faced 
around, and seeing the savage beast coming at 
them with his ears b-:k, they jumped inio the 
water close under the bank and held on to the 
long grass overhanging the edge of the stream, 
to keep their heads above water. The elephant 
came up, and stretched his trunk over the water, 
as if in search of his victims, when one of tne 
party struck out into the stream and began to 
swim across. Immediately the elephant saw him, 
he moved quickly down strum to a pl.re where 
the bank was sloping, and sliding into the water, 
started in pursuit. The man got across the 
stream into a dry watercourse, in which, a few 
paces from the water, there was a perpendicular 
ascent of about five fect. Up this he scrambled, 
and had just managed to get a few feet up a 
tree, when the clephant came up, and, breasting 
the perpendicular Fant: stretched out his trunk 
to lay hold of the man. Luckily, he was just 
out of reach, and he lost no time in getting up 
higher. Being unable either to reach the man 


or to get up the steep bank, the elephant walked | tree. 
a short distance down stream, and getting up the | there was 4 


rivers bank in another place, came up to the 
south side of the tree. Stretching out his trunk, 
and failing to get hold of the man, he tore down 





some branches ; and making another circuit, came ' 
up to the tree from the east, Again the fierce 
animal failed to reach the man; and again he 
made a circuit in the jungle, and came up to tha 
tree from the north side, where, again failing in 
hia purpose, he broke down some branches, and 
after standing about for a short time, moved 


BT 


slowly away into the jungles. It was dark befora |! 


the man ventured to descend the tree. In the 
meantime the remainder of the people hiding 
under the bank had climbed up and run off to 
the village, leaving one gun and some swords at 
the bottom of the river. About the time the 
elephant had attacked the man, a rumour reached 
the bazaar at Dhyde that the elephant was coming. 
The effect was instantaneous and magical. iN 
regular stampede commenced, the people there 
assembled on the weekly market day, scampering 
off in every direction, some leaving their property 
behind, others leaving their own and taking that 
belonging to their neighbours, and a few taking 
both their own and that of their neighbours, 
The scene is described by those who witnessed 
it as something. never to be forgotten ! 

On the forenoon of the 6th of November, the 





Deputy Commissioner with his party, which had 
now been augmented by the arrival of the super- 
intendent of police of the Balaghat District, , 
arrived at a place called HKosmara, where the 
elephant had been last seen. They were now hot 
on his track, and the chase became exciting. It 
was decided that their best plan was to surprise 





the animal at mid-day, when he would be either 
asleep or in the water. They halted outside 
the jungle, and dismounting, sent back all the 
superfluous men, keeping only their spare gun 
carriers, the party of Bygas, two men armed 
with police muskets, two men leading five dogs, 
and a she-clephant belunging to the zemindar 
(landholder) of Hatta Then they moved off in 
perfect silence, two of the Bygas following up the 
trail in front, while the remainder stayed with the 
main body, and expecting every moment to hear 
the ‘trumpet’ of the savage beast and the crash of 
his unwieldy bulk through the brushwood. After 
they had proceeded for about a mile in this fashion, 
the Bygas in front suddenly stopped short on the 
bank of a dry stream, and poiuting to the front 
with their spears, exclaimed in a whisper: ‘There 
he is!” And there he was sure enough, lying at 
a distance of about thirty-five yards in front of 
them, asleep ir the long grasr, over which they 
could see the immense arch of his left ribs and 
a small portion of the spine. Not being able 
to get a good shot from where they stood, they 
moved a few paces to their left. The slight noise 
made in doing co arvused the snimal, and he 
raised himself, as if to listen, showing above the 
grass the top of lis head as fur as the car and 
just above the eye. They imincdiately raised 
their rifles and fired, and the creature disappeared 
for a second, but was ecen the : cxt moment, and 
galuted with another shot as he went wp tho 
opposite bank of the nullah. He then dis- 
appeared ir the jungle, but was found two hun- 
dred yards fariler on, standing under a mohwa 
‘Two more chota started him off again, and 
hot chase after him oH ee ee 
hundred yards, 1 brisk independent fire being 
opened ‘ipa aim whenever he showed himself. 
At last, just as they went down into a nullab, 
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the elephant turned half round, exposing the 
whole of his right side. Two shots were imme- 
diately fired into his right ear; and with a shrill 
trumpet, the hugs beast fell, burying his right 
tusk deep into the earth, while at the same 
moment the Bygas rushed forward with a yell 
of triumph and hurled their spears into the 
carcase ! 

He was found to be a full-grown male, measur- 
ing twenty-six feet from the tip of his trunk to 
the end of his tail. His height was nine feet 
five inches; and length of tusks, two feet five 
inches. He was in splendid condition, being 
covered with a thick layer of fat. His skin 
had been perforated by six bullets. 

So ended the career of this extraordinarily 
bloodthirsty animal. He had killed in all forty- 
one persons—twenty in the Balaghat District— 
and wounded several. So great was the fear 
he inspired, that whole families became accus- 
tomed to pass the night on punters erected on 
high trees rather than in their huts. Balaghat 
is etill a very wild district, and men-eating tigers 
are not unfrequently to be met with there; 
but such intense and widespread terror has 
perhaps never been felt before or since the 
time of the notorious ‘man-eating’ elephant of 
Mundla. 


A BOOK OF TABLE-TALK. 


THERE is a curious little work the contents of 
which are said to have been collected by Hans 
Sachs, the Nuremberg cobbler and master-singcr, 
in 1517. This curious book was reprinted several 
times (in the seventeenth and early part of the 
eighteenth century, but is now somewhat scarce. 
It was issued without place of publication or 
ublisher’s name, in small form without cover. 
The book pretends to have been yep by 
Hans Sachs for his private use, that he might 
make merriment among his friends, when drink- 
ing, and they were tired of his songs. It does 
not contain any anecdotes; it is made u 
of a collection of riddles more or less good, 
some coarse, and some profane; but the age was 
not squeamish. The title under which the little 
work was issued was, Useful Table-talk, or Some- 
thing for all; that is the Happy Thoughts, good 
and bad, expelling melancholy and cheering Spirits, 
of Hilarius Wrsh-wash, Master-tiler at Kvelen- 
hausen. The book consists of just a hundred 
es, of which a quarter are consumed,by pre- 
faces, introductions, &c., and about thirteen filled 
with postscript and index. The humours of the 
book are somewhat curious; for instance, in the 
preliminary index of subjects it gives—‘IX. The 
reason why this book of Table-talk was so late 
in being published.’ When we turn to the place 
indicated for the reason, we finda blank. There 
is no such reason. There is a fulsome and absurd 
dedication to the ‘Honourable and Knightly Tile- 
burner’ who lives ‘By the icy ocean near Moscow, 
in Lapland, one mile from Podolia and three 
miles above it.’ 

Althongh we are not told in the place indi- 
cated why the little collection was not issued 
immediately after the death of Hans Sachs, nor 
among his works, we learn the reason elsewhere, 
in the preface, where we are told that the jokes 
it contained were so good that a rivalry ensued 








among them as to precedence, and till this was 
settled, it was impossible to get the book printed: 
The collection contains in a one hundred and 
ninety-six riddles; among them is that which 
gives the date of the book, and that in a chrono- 
gram: ‘When was this book of Table-talk drawn 
. 1—Answer. In IetzIg taVsenD flInff hVnDert 
slbenzehenDen Iahr’ (1517). 

Here are some of the conundrums.—Quest: 
After Adam had eaten the forbidden fruit, 
he stand or sit down ?—Ans. Neither; he fell 

Ques. Two shepherds were pasturing their 
flocks. Said one to the other: ‘Give me one 
of your sheep, then I shall have twice as many 
sheep as you. —‘ Not so,’ replied the second herds- 
mau: ‘give me one of yours, and then we shalt 
have equal flocks! How many sheep had each !— 
Ans. One had seven, the other five. If the first 
took a sheep out of the flock of the second, he 
had eight, the other four; if the contrary, each 
had six. 

Ques. What is four times six?—Ans. 6666. 

Ques. What does a goose do when standing on 
one leg 7—Ans. Holds up the other ! 

Ques, When did carpenters first proclaim them- 
selves to be intolerable dawdles?—Ans. When 
building the Ark—they took a hundred years 
over it. 

Ques. Under what law are the soldiers ?—Ans. 
Can(n)on law. 

Some of the riddles have survived in the jocular 
mouth to the present day; for instance, who 
does not know this?—Ques. What smells most 
in an apothecary’s shop !—Ans. The nose.—There 
is ome conundrum which rises us. The story 
was wont to be told by Bishop Wilberforce that 
he had asked a child in Sunday school why the 
angels ascended and descended on Jacob's ladder, 
whereupon the child replied that they did so 
because they were moulting, and could not fly. 
But this appears in Hans Sachs’ book, and is 
evidently a very ancient joke indeed. 

In this collection also appears the very heavy 
riddle: ‘Which is heaviest, a pound of lead or 
a pound of feathers?’ which every one knows, 
but with an addition, which is an Improvement, 
After the answer, ‘Each weighs a pound, and 
they are equal in weight,’ the questioner says 
further: ‘Not so—try in water. The pound of 
feathers will float, and the pound of lead will 
sink,’ 

Ques. How can you carry a jug of water in your 
hands on a broiling summer day, in the full blaze 
of the sun, so that the water shal] not get hotter }~ 
Ans. Let the water be boiling when you fill the 
ug. 

: Ouse How can a farmer prevent the mice 
from stealing his corn?—Ans. By giving them 
his corn. 

Ques. A certain man left a penny by his will to 
be divided equally among his fifty relatives, each 
to have as much as the other, and each to be 
quite contented with what he got, and not envy 
any of the other legatees. How did the executor 
comply with this testamentary disposition ?—Ans, 
He bought a packet of fifty tin-tacks with the 
penny, and hammered one into the back of each 
of the legatees. 

There is another very curious old German col- 
lection of riddles called Hsopus Epulans; but 
that contains anecdotes as well and a greab deal 
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of very interesting matter. This is a much larger 
volume, and is the commonplace-book of a part 
of press who used to meet to smoke and daok 
and argue and joke at each other's houses. One 
of the membera took down the particulara of 
conversation at each meeting, and published it. 
A most curious and amusing volume itis. Some 
of the conundrums the old parsons asked each 
other were the same as those in Hans Sache’ col- 
lection; they had become traditional We may 
safely say that none were better, and some were, 
if possible, more pointless. They have all much 
the same character: they resemble only faintly 
the popular conundrum of the type so widely 
spread, and so much affected still by nurses and 
the labouring class, and which so often begins 
with, ‘London Bridge is broken down,’ or, ‘As 
I went over London Bridge” These are far more 
ancient. We have analogous riddles among those 
which Oriental tradition puts in the inouth of 
the Queen of Sheba when she ‘proved him with 
hard questions.’ Mr Kemble published for the 
ZElfric Society a collection of questions and 
answers that exist in Anglo-Saxon as a conver- 
sation between Solomon snd Saturn, and nume- 
rous versions existed in the middle ayes of the 
dialogue between Solomon and—as the answerer 
was often called—Markulf. But these ques- 
tions only partially correspond with our idea of 
riddles. 

A more remarkable collection is that in the 
Icelandic Herrarar Saga, where the King Heidrek 
boasts of his power to solve all riddles) Then 
Odin visits him in disguise as o blind man and 
propounds to the king some hard questions, Of 
these there are sixty-four. We will give a few 
specimens, Ques. What was that drink I drank 
yesterday, which was neither spring-water nor 
wine nor mead nor asale?—Ans. The dew of 
heaven. Ques. What dead lungs did I see blow- 
ing to war?—Ans. A blacksmith’s bellows whilst 
ao sword was being forged. Ques. What did I 
sec outside a great man’s door, head downwards, 
feet heavenwards ?1—Ans. An onion. 

These riddles are all in verse, and the replies 
alao in verse. The end was that Qdin asked 
Heidrek what he, Odin, whispered into the ear 
of Baldur before he was burned on his funeral 
pyre. Thereupon Heidrek drew his sword and 
cut at his questioner, shouting : ‘None can answer 
that but yourself!’ Odin had just time to trans- 
form himself into an eagle; but the sword cvt 
off his tail, and eagles ever after have |nd short 
tails. 

The Sphinx will recur to tie recollection of the 
reader, who tore to pieces tlose who could not 
answer its riddles. At last Creon, king of Thebes, 
offered his sister Jocasta to any one who could 
solve the enigmas propounded by the Sphinx. 
Cidipus ventured, and when asked by the monster, 
‘What animal is four-footed in the morning, two- 
footed at noon, and three-footed in the evening?! 
answered: ‘Man, who as a babe crawls, and as 
an old man leans on a crutch.’ The Sphinx was 
so distressed at hearing its riddle solved, that it 
precipitated itaclf from a precipice and was dashed 
to pieces, 

But to return to our book of Table-talk. 
In many of the answers are puns only to 


be understood by those acquainted with German. 
This, however, is comprehensible by all: Ques. 
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im Le mont is least elias ieee 
n ebruary, because it is the shortest Ques 
Where stands the tallest of trees?—Ana, On 
its roots. Ques. What is a sure way of being 
mourned after death?—Ans, Dying in debt— 
when all your creditors will talk about you 
Ques, What is that which, bred of love, ills 
love 7—Ans. Jealousy. 

This is a conundrum cf oa different nature. 
Ques. Two fathers and two sons caught three 
hares one day in a field; each carried a hare home 
and ato it, none was without a hare, and no hare 
was divided, How was that?—Ans, The party 
consisted of a father, a son, and a grandson—the 
last being the eon of the former, wh» was both 
son and father. 


TOLD BY TWO. 
A NOVELEITE IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAP. IY.—THE NARRATIVE OF EMMELINE BURT 
CONTINUED. 


No sooner did I find mysclf alone, than I 
unlocked my desk and drew Wills pencil eketch 
from the drawer, where it had lain untouched 
for months. As I stood and gazed at it, I was 
even more struck than I had been, when trusting 
to memory alone, with its startling resemblance 
to Mrs Ion, more especially when, by placing ao 
strip of paper over the lower part of the face, 
the two protruding teeth were hidden. After 
the proof afforded by the deformed finger, it 
would have seemed as if doubt were no longer 
possible, and yet my mind shrank involuntarily 
trom the only other altcrnative. I lay awake 
till daybreak, unable to sleep. What to do, I 
knew not “From whatever point of view I looked 
at the affair, it seemed besct by improbabilities 
toc glaring to be reconciled. : 

Next day brought no enlightenment I went 
about my duties like one in a dream. In the 
afternoon, a fresh thought struck me: I would 
seck an interview with Mrs Ion by daylight, 
and ascertain, now that I had renewed my 
acquaintance with the sketch, whether a second 
perusal of her features would do anything towards 
either the confirmation or the removal of my 
doubts. The excuse thal I wanted some par- 
ticular book from the library would serve my 
urpose. I waited till Me Primley was ras 
is usual constitntional on the terrace, when 
knew that Mra fon would be alone. My heart 
beat considerably faster than usual as I tapped 
at the library door, and then, without waiting 
for an invitation, J opened it and went im As 
I had anticipated, I found Mrs Ion alone. She 
rose from the writing-table and stared at me out 
of her deep-set cycs in unmistakable surprise. 
I told hes the object of ny errand, naming the 
book I had come in quest of. 

‘Yea, I think we have the work in question,’ 
she said ; ‘and I have no «loubt { can find it for 
you in half o minute.’ 

Short as the time was, it gave me the oppor- 
tunity I sought. : 

‘The little peuple seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
themselves last night,’ she said with a cold smile 

‘as she handed me the book. ‘I should have 
liked to stay and watch them a little longer, but 
had some transcribing tc finish for Mr Primley.’ 
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I made some commonplace reply, thanked her, 
and left the room ‘If she is not the original 
of Will’s sketch, she must be her twin-sister,’ 
I said to myself as I went slowly up-stairs, 

Never had I felt my loneliness and helpless- 
ness so much as during the next few days; 
never had the space that divided me from him 
I loved seemed so immeasurable. How I wished 
that he were near enough to counsel and advise 
me; for, in truth, I Knew not what steps it 
behoved me to take in the disquicting position 
in which I now found myself. 

Matters, meanwhile, went on in their ordinary 

diet groove, and at times I almost grew to fancy 
that I must have been the victim of some uncanny 
dream or unaccountable hallucination. When I 
had done with the borrowed book, I sent it 
back by one of the maids with my thanks: I 
had no desire to seek another interview with 
Mrs Ion. 

About the middle of March, Lady Clavison was 
laid up with a severe cold, and forbidden to 
leave the house. One day she sent for me. 
‘Miss Burt,’ she said, ‘as I am unable to get out 
myself, I want you to be so good as to go to 
Cheriton this afternoon and get these crewcl 
silks matched for me. There is a train at four 
o'clock, and another one back a little after six, 
which will give you ample time. You will take 
a first-class return ticket, and let me know to- 
morrow what you pay for it.’ 

Cheriton, which was fifteen miles away, wns 
the nearest large town. JI had never yet visited 
it, and the prospect of doing eo, though it were 
for a couple of Fotis only, was a pleasaut one ; 
besides which, I should be enabled to do a little 
shopping on my own account, a gratification from 
wicks I had long been debarred, 

I experienced some difficulty in matching her 
ladyship’s silks, having to call at three or four 
shops before being able to do so; and by the 
time I had completed my own small purchases, 
the quarter-past-six train had been gone some 
time. The next train was at half-past seven, so 
I had to while away the intervening time as 
beat I could. When the train, which had started 
from London two or three hours earlicr, came 
booming into the station, I looked out for a com- 
partment containing one or more passengers of iny 
own sex. The only one I could find that was 
not already crowded contained two gentlemen and 
a lady, and in this I proceeded to take my seat. 
I had scarcely done so when the train started ; 
end as soon as I had arranged my packages, of 
which I had three or four, T turned to exaniine 
my travelling companions. The two gentlemen 
seemed commonplace’ individuals enough, and I 
did not bestow a second thought on them. But 
the woman! If ever in my life my ttood ran 
cold, it did at the moment my eyes fell on the 
female, who was sitting in the opposite corner of 
the carriage, her hands folded on her lap, and 
looking as impassive as if cut out of marble. 
Was I gazing on Mrs Jon, or on the original of 
Wills sketch, or on both, or neither? I was 
like a creature fascinated ; I could not turn away 
my eyes. 

Betore me I saw a woman, the upper half of 
whose face, like that of the younger of the two 
women in Will’s adventure, was effectually hidden 
by a veil; but what the veil did not hide was 
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a brown mole a little below the left corner of her 
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mouth, and two long, sharp, protruding teeth, 
which lent a strangely sinister and cruel expres- 
sion to as much of her face as could be seen. 
Was I bewitched? I asked myself. Was what I 


was looking at a reality, or was it nothing more 
than an optical delusion—the unsubstantial phan- 
tasm of an overwrought brain? I turned and 


stared out of the window into the darkness, while 
I strove to steady my fluttering nerves. When 
next my cyes were drawn to the opposite corner, 
the woman had lowered her veil, so that it now 
hid the whole of her face. Then involuntarily my 
gaze travelled down to her hands, which were 
incased in tightly fitting black kid gloves. But 
here I was foiled ; the left hand being laid lightly 
over the fingers of the right in euch a way as 
to completely cover the latter. She was dressed 
quietly and in good taste, and there was nothing 
in her appearance to attract the special attention 
of any one; but to me the smallest detail might 
not be without its value and significance. Among 
other things, I noticed that she carried a tightly 
folded brown silk umbrella with a carved ivory 
handle, one of the ribs of which bulged out @ 
little, as if it had been bent by accident. Her 
cloak was long and black, and reached nearly 
to her feet. She kept it closely wrapped round 
her; but a slight displacement of one corner, of 
which she was probably unaware, revealed to 
me that it was lined with some kind of gray fur, 
Almost before I had time to gather my scattered 
wits, and certainly before I had made up my 
mind what course I ought to adopt in a contin- 
gency so startling and unexpected, the train 
stopped at Dane Hill Station Here the two 
gentlemen alighted. The next station we should 
stop at would be Roylston, where I should have 
to quit the train ; it being little more than a mile 
from the entrance to Normanfield Park. 

Twenty minutes later we were there, greatly 
to my relict, for the tension of my nerves was 
fast becoming unendurable. ‘Here you are, at 
Roylston, ma'am,’ said the guard, addressing my 
companion through the open window as I was 

reparing to alight. ‘You want to get out here, 

on’t you?’ 

‘I have changed my mind,’ she answered from 
behind her veil, and speaking with a pronounced 
foreign accent. ‘I will go on to the next station 
and pay the difference.’ 

‘All right, ma’am,’ responded the guard as he 
hurried off to attend to some onc else. 

Was the voice Mrs Jon's voice, or was it not? 
I could not determine. A minute later I was 
left standing on the platform, watching the train 
disappear in the distance. 

The road to Normanfield was a lonely one, and 
T did not care to traverse it on foot at so late an 
hour. I accordingly engaged a fly at the station, 
and was not long in reaching my destination. 
As soon as I had seen her ladyship and had been 
commended for my skill in matching her silke, 
I hurried to my own room. I had already 
decided on a certain plan, which I at once pro- 
ceeded to put into execution. Changing my dress 
for a warmer one, and shrouding mysclf in a long, 
dark, hooded cloak, I stole out into the grounds 
by way of the conservatory, unseen by any one. 
Here and there, close to the road through the 
park which Mrs Ion would traverse on her way 
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to the house—if she it were whom I had encoun- 
| tered in the train—certain thick clumps of ever- 
greens were planted, and it was in the black 
shadow of one of these that I now took my stand. 
The station at which the veiled woman had stated 
her intention of alighting was three miles beyond 
Roylston, and was two miles from Normanfield. 
Presumably she would do as I had done—that is, 
take a fly at the station, which would deposit her 
at the lodge gates, whence she would have to 
walk up tothe house. The night was clear and 
starlit, and from my hiding-place, should she 
come my way, I could not fail to see her. 

T felt very lonely and depressed as I stood there 
in the hushed darkness, my heart quaking at 
every sound, with the great silent spaces of the 

ark unfolding themselves on every side—so 
Enety that it seemed as if I must be miles away 
from any other living being. Only the stars 
seemed to look down on me with friendly eyes 
and to strengthen me in my newly formed Staolte 
to break through the meshes of the dark mystery 
in which I felt myself cntangle1, uf it were any- 
how possible for a girl’s weak hands to ae 
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I had waited about o quarter of an hour, 
although the time seemed much longer, when | 
thought I distinguished the far-away sound of 
wheels. I was not mistaken. Nearer and nearer 
came the vehicle, whatever it might be, and then 
in a little while it stopped. Pulling the hood of 
my cloak over my head, I drew closer into the 
shelter of the evergreens, and waited. The dis- 
tance from the lodge to the house was about a 
quarter of a mile, and some minutes elapsed before 
my paticnce was rewarded. At length came the 
sound of footsteps on the gravelled drive. As 
they drew nearer, I scarcely seemed to breathe. 
Sume one came, passed me, and went on in the 
direction of the house—a figure draped in black, 
a figure whose gait even by that dim light I did 
not fail to recognise : it was Mrs Ion. 

I waited so as to give her ample time to get 
indoors, and then I stole back by the way I had 
come. I experienced a strange sense of elation, 
for which I was at a loss to account, and that 
night my sleep was more peaceful and unbroken 
than it had been for weeks. Could it be because 
certitude had at length usurped the place of doubt 
in my mind, and because my duty now shone 
clearly before me? 

The first thing I did next morning was to put 
one or two questions to Susan Cott, who waited 
on Mrs Ion, but by no means liked her.—Yes, the 
girl said, Mrs Ion had been «nt yesterday from 
ten in the morning till about nine at mght— 
taking a holiday, she supposed. Poor Mr Primley 
had been like a tish out of water ail day, and that 
cross, nobody could please him. 

Satisfied so far, I determined to make assurance 
doubly sure, if it were possible to do so. A little 
later on, at an hour when I knew that Mrs Ion 
would be busy in the library, I made my way 
to her bedroom, opened the door, and went in. 
It was a proceeding utterly repugnant to my 
feelings, but in fighting fraud and cunning, one 
cannot always choose one’s weapons. Hanging 
from a m the wardrobe I found one of the 
articles d come in search of—a long black 
cloak, lined with gray fur. Near at hand was 


a brown silk umbrella with one bulging rib; 
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but whereas the umbrella carried by the veiled 


woman had a carved iv handle, the handle 
of this one was of ebony. Somme impulse, I know 
not what, induced me to examine the handle more 
closely, and it seemed scarcely o surprise to me 
when I found that it could be readily unscrewed 
from the body of the umbrella; which went to 
prove that any other handle of the same size 
might be substituted in its place I was satis- 
fied. 

While my pupils were engaged over their one 
vclock dinner, I, who had no appetite, strolled 
out into the grounds with a certain object in 
view. I had made up my mind to tell Mr 
Bruton everything. I had taken a liking to him 
when I saw him first on the night of the 
children’s party ; indeed, he was a man who 
seemed to inspire liking and confidence in every 
one. Of late, he had frequently come down to 
spend the week end at Normanficld. More than 
once, when we chanced to meet in the grounds, 
we liad had a few minutes’ pleasant chat together ; 
more than once he had requested Lady Clavison 
to ask me down after dinner into the drawing- 
room to play. To-day, I was going deliberately 
in search of him. I knew that I should be 
nearly sure to find him in the pleached alley, 
smoking a cigar; and there, in fact, he was. Ho 
tlung away the end of his cigar and held out 
his hand with a smile, as I drew near. 

‘You look very grave this morning, Miss Burt,’ 
he said. ‘I hope my nieces have not heen more 
naughty thai usual ?? 

‘Tt is neither about Fanny nor Clara that I 


lave come to see yon to-day, Mr Bruton. Can 
you spare me ten minutes of your time, sir?’ 

“An hour—two hours, if requisite.’ 

‘IT won't trespass on you to that extent. Cer- 


tain circumstances have recently come to my 
knowledge which it secms to me ought to be 
made known to you, or to some one counected 
with the family, without delay. My object in 
intruding on you to-day is to inform you what 
those circumstances are.’ 

Tle stared at ine for a moment or two, then 
he said: ‘Whatever you may have to say to 
me, Mias Burt, shall have my best attention. 
Pruy proceed.’ 

I began at the beginniny—that is to say, I 
narrated to him as succinctly as possible the chief 
points in connection with Will’s loss uf the bag 
of money, now pearly o year and a half ago, 
Then I went on .o describe by what means I 
had first recoynised Mrs Ion, and from that to 
all that had happened since, He listened with 
the closest attention, not interup ne me by a 
word. When I had done, he drew a deep breath 
and began in an abseat-minded way to roll a 
cigarctte. ‘What dark conspiracy can bo afoot?’ 
he enid a: Jast ‘What can be that woman’s 
motive in coming to Normanfield{’ He spoke 
more to himself than to me. Rousing himself, 
he said: ‘I cannot tell you how sally obliged 
I am to you, Miss Burt, for making me your 
confidant in this matter; but at present I must 
confess that 1 am utterly at sea I need time 
to think over whet you have told me, At 
what hour can you see me again later in the 
day i’ 

7 Ay time afte. five oclock I shall be at 


liberty,’ 
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‘I will be in the conservatory at half-past five,’ 
he answered ; and with that we parted. 

Both of us were punctual to the minute. At 
that hour of the afternoon we were almoat as 
secure from interruption in the dimly lighted 
eee as we should have been in the park 
itee! 

‘I have not been idle—I have excogiinted an 
idea, he said the moment we met. ‘In plainer 
words, I have discovered a possible motive, which, 
if it should prove to be the real one, would at 
once account for Mrs Ion’s presence at Norman- 
field’ His words put me on the tenter-hooke of 
curiosity, and I ‘old hard 80. 

‘Well, then, you must know that, among other 
fads, my sister always celcbrates the anniversary 
of her wedding-day by a grand dinner-party and 
ball to all the big people for a dozen miles 
round. On these occasions she puts on the 
whole of her war-paint, which means that she 
dhas her diamonds home from the banker's, where 
‘they are etored for safety, and wears them in 
honour of the day ; and it must be confessed that 
Laura has a very splendid stock of jewels, As 
a business man, it makes me wild to think of 
60 much capital lying utterly idle and unpro- 
ductive. There ’s the tiara my father gave her 
-on her marriage; there’s the necklace and pen- 
-dant that came to her from my mother; there’s 
the bracelet my Uncle Primley made her a 

resent of; together with half-a-score other 

ubles—in fact, I doubt whether ten thousand 
pounds would purchase the contents of her jewel 
casket.—Now, my dear Miss Burt, can you guess 
what wildgoose notion has taken hold of me 
since you and I talked together this morning ?’ 

‘IT think I can,’ I answered in a low voice. 
I could feel the colour dying out of my face 


as I spoke. 

Well, then, to Icave guessing. After care- 
fully considering what you told me from every 
point of view I could think of, one conclusion, 
and one only, forces itself on my mind—that 
Mre Ion’s presence under my sister's roof is con- 
nected in some occult way with a plot to rob 
her of her diamonds,’ 

The same thought had flashed through my own 
mind the moment ho made mention of Lady 
Clavison’s jewels. 

I need not detail our conversation further. 
Mr Bruton impressed upon me the necessity for 
the strictest secrecy ; not a hint, not a whisper, 
must be breathed to any one. ‘It wants nearl 
a fortnight yet to Laura’s wedding-duy,’ he said. 
‘T shall have ample time to elaborate my scheme. 
To-day is Thureday ; on Monday I shall go up 
to town and make the first move in my game 
to checkmate Mrs Ion.’ 

I saw nothing more of Mr Bruton for several 
days, I think it was on the following Wednes- 
day evening that Lady Clavison favoured me 
with one of her formal but polite requests that 
I would go down and play in the drawing-room 
after dinner. As I quite expected to do, I found 
Mr Bruton there, and with him a stranger, a tall, 
dark, keen-eyed man, whom he introduced to me 
as his friend Mr Felix. Later in the evening I 
learned that her ladyship had invited Mr Felix 
to satay over the anniversary of her wedding-day, 
which was now close at hand, and also that he 
was as much a stranger to her as to me, Mr 
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Braton having brought him down from London 
that afternoon But it was enough for her lady- 
auip to know that he was her brother's friend, 
and she treated him with much consideration. 
Before the evening was over, I somehow came to 
connect the presence of this areata: stranger 
at Normanfield with the errand which had taken 
Mr Bruton to London the previous Monday morn- 
ing. Ground for such an assumption I had none 
yet I found it impossible to disabuse my mind 
of it As Mr Bruton was turning over a piece 
of music for me at the piano, he whispered; 
‘All is going on well, but remember—silence 
and secrecy.’ It was the ouly allusion he made 
to the matter between ua 





BEYOND: A WINTER IDYLL. 


We would protest against the conventionalism 
which ordaine that winter shall be alwaya sym- 
bolised by dreary landscape or a weak old man 
If our artists could with brush or pen hint at 
the wealth of life beneath the mow, the force 
hidden by the white beard, it were well; but 
coloured cards have no ‘beyond,’ and those who 
draw from them their chief ideas of nature are 
apt to look on nature’s beauties as the touches 
on 8 pee page. ‘A real winter’s day,’ we 
say, when the world is clad in snow; whereas, 
indeed, the bright green winter days number 
by tens for every one of these. And then we 
go forth to admire: the white snow and bending 
trees strike pleasantly on the eye; and we com- 

are the frosted boughs to finest lacework, the 
fieldy to sugared cakes. ‘Beautiful as a picture,’ 
we pronounce it, and we say well. Fair it is 
to us as the coloured page to whose loveliness is 
no ‘beyond.’ 

It is this ‘beyond’ that we would fain seek 
out from behind the mask of outward seeming. 
The snow has melted now, and we can see and 
feel the flood of life and its enchantments, which 
the whiteness hid. Come forth into the clear 
sunset of this perfect January day. Cold, dead 
winter? For a moment, the infinite fullness of 
life on every hand intoxicates us, so that we 
can only stand gazing in mute incomprehension 
up to the clear blue sky, and down again through 
its warmer harmonies of crimson, to the network 
of purpled boughs, and the sunlit grass beneath. 
Then slowly our poor minds struggle to take 
these mysteries one by one into their feeble 

rasp. 

‘Those leafless trecs—have we been blaming 
winter for stripping from them summer's cloak 
of brilliant green? Why, every leaf is there 
before us, could our weak eyesight only pierce 
beyond the bark which hides them now. Do 

ou point to the dead heaps of rustling brown 
benesth ? Those are not leaves, only the uselesa 
framework which was cast aside when the true 
leat—the vital principle which should surely be 
to us the real leaf—returned into the nt 
stems. What are those spreading trees but the 
life of infinite leaves? They bloom forth in 
green splendour for one short summer, and then 
—we mourn for them as dead; they rustle ont 
a mocking laugh as the brown husk drops to 
earth, and the life, the spirit of the leaf, slides 
back to strengthen and increase the stem from 
which it sprang. 
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Talk not to the trees of death while their roots 
are still striking downwards into the silent, dark 
‘beyond’ of earth, If you would know what 
death ia, look at the withered branch A the 

und beside. While there are roota still diving 

eeper into earth’s mysteries, life must increase. 
Sever life from the infinite, rest on the surface 
only, and nothing but withered death can fol- 
ow. 


So with the flowers; those that were blooming 
here around us last year are around us atill, rest- 
ing beneath the surface of mother earth, hid by 
her mystery. When we thought they died, they 
only went to sleep for a little while, soon to 
awake, refreshed. The blossoms alone that we 
have gathered never can come again’ Heaven 
forbid that we should blame the hands that picked 
them! Those flowers may have fulfilled their 
highest mission ; only from earth are they gone 
for ever. They have been severed from earth’s 
never-ending circle of recurring life, and their 
place shall know them nevermore. 

Here, under the trees, the flowers are already 
beginning to reawaken. The snowdrop spikes 
peer forth with pale timidity; the celandines 
her abroad their glossy leaves in triumph to 
the light again. The winter-aconite has already 
bloomed, and lies in streaks of sunlight over the 
brown earth. First of the flowers, we hail it 
as a friend, and hasten to look nearer at the 
pay face that bids us hope for spring. We 
will not pick it, only look our thanks to the 
golden head raised from its ruff of green, and 
strive in vain to read the mystery written there. 
Ay, we have come again upon a mystery too 
deep for our wisest to fathom. 

ome botanists are trying to convince men that 
the flowers can move, and do, each in its little 
orbit, each in its own routine. To us, as we gaze 
down into the flower-face that looks so nearly 
human, there seems no reason why it should not 
move as it listeth, and speak to us of what no 
botanist can know. Would that the flower could 
only speak, and tell us what it does below the 
ground! It is wiser here than we—the aconite ; 
wiser, inasmuch as it knows more of earth’s deep 
mysteries. We, with our buman skill, can dive 
down further than the flowers, and cut great 
holes of awful depth ; we cau despoil earth of her 
treasures ; but, we cannot force from her the secret 
of life that every snowdrop knows— 


For beasts and birds have seen and heard 


That which man knoweth not. 


The birds soar upwarda, and the flowers spread 
downwards, while we can only walk between, and 
look and long in vain. 

Even thought, our tireless messenger, cannot 
help us here. She will fly round the earth at 
our command, swifter than any swallow : here she 
is powerless, In vain we bid thought penetrate 
the clear, deep blue above ; in vain we say: ‘The 
moon is something other than a silver lamp; 
the stars more than clear sparks of most pure, 
tender light: fly forth, and up to them, and bring 
us word of what they really are.’ Thought wings 
her upward course oy to sink wearied to earth 
Again, saying: ‘I will believe that the bright 
stars are worlds, that on the moon rise chains of 
mountains, but I cannot reach them.’ In vain 
we tell her that beneath the grass whereon we 
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stand stretch depths of mysteries, moat marvellous 
hidden springs of life. Thought strives at our 
behest to dive beneath, but owns her efforts vain. 
Dazed and bewildered, she can only tell us that 
she knows the earth is not the crust it seams, but 
cannot penetrate below the surface. : 

But what if thought must always fail? Were 
it not better she should weary fee pinions in 
aching, unavailing struggle to reach the limite 
of ‘beyond,’ than fold her wings in placid contem- 

ao of earth’s beauties as pages of a picture- 
00! 

If beauty were beauty only, then the mind 
should surely rest content to-night. The western 
flame glows with a duskier ; the blue above 
is growing more intense. One star trembles above 
the sunset, and the moon gleams softly from the 
deepening sky. From earth the sunset glow has 
faded, and the only brightness left is in the 
aconite gleams from the wood. The sheep are 
herding together in the meadow; the birds bid 
us good-night in a chorus wherein we try in vain 
to catch the echoes of grief or joy which must 
sound beyond the twittering harmonies. 

All last week’s snow has vanished, except the 
shapeless heap which shows where our great snow- 
man was built. Where is the splendid sphere 
that formed his head, the nose of proportions s9 
heroic? All disappeared. And yet we know 
that in nature’s vast economy each tiniest snow 
particle remains intact. It is our handiwork 
which has disappeared for ever—the snow-man 
has only changed his form. 

Does if not seem a stranga freak, this of 
nature’s? that she should be so miscrly over the 
least of her own elements, so prodigal of man’s 
labour, God’s completest work. When the toil 
of a lifetime crumbles into dust, she mocks the 
worker, saying: ‘My elements, wherewith you 
wrought and worked, ore indestructible; I hold 
them safe through endless ages in an altered form. 
Your toil, your restless days and sleepless nights, 
are gone for ever, leaving no mark behind. Then 
a wonder strikes us whether this can indeed be 
so; whether in God’s providence so great an in- 
consistency exists ; ara: for one moment we seem 
to catch a glimpse of a yet more marvellous 
‘beyond,’ whither, after its one short bloom of 
action, our force slides back, to render stronger 
yet the stem from which it sprang. 

But a cold wind rising from the dying sunset, 
bids us hasten home. Back we go into the house, 
with its cheery fires, and the bright curtains that 
shut out all our sunset. Walls cannot bound our 
horizon now, for we have learnt our leason, and 
we know that on every side of the bright room 
atretches an infinite ‘ beyond.’ 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
M. CHEVREUL, THE FRENCH CENTENARIAN, 


How singular and deeply interesting must be 
the remembrances of so long and eventful a life 
as that of M. Chevreul. He was born at the end 
of September 1786, when the bloodthirsty Marat 
wos a veterinary surgeon at the Royal Mews at 
Versailles; Dgnton and Robespierre were small 
provincial lawy.1s ; Muret was preparing to take 
holy orders or enter a religions life; Ney was 
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passing I 

arte had just received hig commission as second 
Lsalenane of artillery of Autun, in the regiment 
de la Fére. Frederick the Great of Prussia had 
only died the previous month (August 1786); 
Joseph II, was emperor of Germany ; Catharine 
Il, empress of Russia; Gustavus IIL, king of 
Sweden. The mention of these historic names 
tells us how completely France and Europe have 
been transformed. During the hundred years of 
his life. M. Chevreul has seen three kings of 
France, one king of the French, two cmperora, 
three republics; marshals, prime ministers, and 
other political dignitaries by scores. It seems 
difficult to realise the fact that a man is now 
living who probably, as a boy or youth, may have 
seen, or even spoken to, some of the actors in the 
terrible drama that was carried out in France at 
the end of the last century ; men who have long 
since become as much a matter of history as the 
events of which they were the leaders, or in which 
they took an active part. M. Chevreul is in the 
enjoyment of perfect health, and both mentally 
and bodily is full of life and vigour. 


THE TEMPLE OF MITHRAS, 


An Italian publication devoted to arts and 
antiquities (Notizie degli Scavi di Antichitd) has 
issued an interesting account of this curious 
temple, recently discovered at Ostia. During 
the reign of Pope Pius VL, at the end of the last 
century, the site was explored, but in a super- 
ficial sort of a way, when whatever could be found 
in the way of antiquities was carried off to the 
Roman Musenm. The foundations of the build- 
ing are quite undisturbed, and an interesting 
series of mosaics, all in black on white grounds, 
were discovered intact. In fact, mosaics seem to 
be all over the building, not only the pavements— 
the usual place for mosaics—but the walls ond 
even the seats for the worshippers are covered 
with them. Those on the pavement represent in 
the design the seven doors corresponding with 
the seven degrees of initiation into the mystic 
worship of Mithras, the Bull-slayer. A dagger 
is also introduced, according to the well-known 
representations of Mithras etabbing the bull, of 
which there are two in marble in the gallery of 
Antiquities in the British Museum, both in fine 
preservation, and both in nearly the same atti- 
tude. Between the entrance door and the first 
door of initiation is represented what Jooks like 
a well sunk in the floor; but its actual parpose 
seeme difficult to conjecture. On the front aide of 
the worshippers’ seats, the six plancts are shown ; 
whilst the twelve constellations are depicted on 
the seata themselves ; but neither planets nor con- 
stellations are in their usual order, which denotes 
either ignorance or carelessness on the part of the 
artists who executed the mosaics. At the end of 
each of the rows of the seats is a good representa- 
tion of a figure bearing atorch. It will be remem- 
bered that the worship of the Persian sun-god 

ij Mithras was grently cultivated by the Romans; 
‘| and hie festival, lasting six days in October, was 
celebrated with high honours and rejoicings. The 
most ancient instance of this worship among the 

- Romans occurs in an inscription, dated in the 


third consnlate of Trajan, or about ap. 101, 
on an altar inscribed with the words, ‘Deo Sol 


By 
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a miserable existence as a copyist; Bona-| Mithre.’ These feasts, or festivala, of the Buil- 
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slayer are said to have been derived from Chaldaa, 
where they had been instituted, it is supposed, to 
celebrate the entrance of the sun into the sign of 
Taurus. They were, however, finally proscribed 
in Rome, by order of Gracchus, prefect of the 
Preetorium, in the year A.D. 378. 





KILLED ON THE TELEGRAPH-WIRE 
BY ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


Wirair the rough four-feet he lay, 

A touch of blood on breast and wing— 
His lifeblood, that had sent away 

This only singer of the spring. 


For he, while morning yet was dim, 
And all his singing soul on fire, 

And throbbing with an unsung hymn, 
Had dashed against the pitiless wire, 


And in the dark he fell, to lie 
The cold unheeding rails Letween, 
A song within his heart to die 
Unheard, and he himself unseen. 


J took him up; he lay se light, 
That in my heart I did him wrong 
To think a thing so frail and slight 
Could have such splendid wealli: of song. 


Was this the bird I could not see ? 
That somewliere from the wooded hill 

Poured forth such music from a tree 
That even the very stream grew atill 


Was this the spirit who sang, ond shot 
The soul of summer through the air, 

Till all the buds grew quick with thought, 
And sweet green births were everywhere ? 


The very bird! And this was all 
His crown of song for such display— 
To strike against the wire, and fall, 
And bleed his little life away. 


He sang of Spring in fond delight, 
He would not see her blossoming ; 
He sang of Summer, bot ita light 
Would never strike against his wing. 


Yet these were throbbing in his song, 
As yearns some poet in his rhyme, 

To flash against a burning wrong 
The sunshine of a happier time. 


But ere the light for which he woke 

His song, dawns upward, faint and dim, 
He, bleeding from an unseen stroke, 

Sinks in the dark, and dies like him. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR. 


THE tidings that thousanils of the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland and Labrador were in a state but 
little removed from absolute starvation have 
recently startled the civilised world, and in many 
places prompt measures were immediately taken 
to alleviate the sufferings which they were said 
to be enduring. To blacken a picture whose 
every detail was dark enough, it was further 
reported, at least on this side of the Atlantic, 
that hundreds of the unfortunate sufferers had 
succumbed to their misery, and that their bodies 
had been savagely devoured by troops of hungry 
Polar bears, which had been driven to the coast 
by hunger. The intcrest and sympathy of multi- 
tudes were excited, and the question was being 
asked on all sides, ‘ What can we do to help? 
While the hearts as well as the heads of philan- 
thropists were thus devising schemes by which to 
succour and relieve their less furtunate brethren, 
a third report was spread, giving an unqualified 
denial to its predecessors, which, it asserted, had 
been cruelly invented by an enterprising Canadian 
journalist for base and unworthy motives. Which 
report are we therefore to believe? Beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, the bear story is a pure fable; 
equally fabulous is that which relates the number 
of deaths which are said to have resulted from 
starvation. 

The truth seems to be, as far as can be gathered 
from available sources of trustworthy information, 
that the cod-fishery, both on the coast of Labrador 
and also in the greater number of fishing stations 
in Newfoundland, has been an entire failure, and 
that hundreds of families are consequently almost 
or wholly destitute. From a recent letter, received 
by the writer from a friend resident in the north 
of Newfoundland, we learn that the cod and 
herring fisheries in his district have been unusu- 
ally good, and the fish of exceptional excellence ; 
but this can in no way make up for the distress- 
ing failures which are resulting in such wide- 
spread and genuine misery in all the other parts 
of the island. 
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It has occurred to the writer that the present is 
a favourable time to convey to the readers of this 
Journal the information resulting from his obser- 
vation of people and things during the period of 
two years which he recently spent in the island 
of Newfoundland. 

It must first be remembered that the population 
—numbering about two hundred thousand—of 
both countries depends mainly upon the various 
fisheries which they prosecute for their subsist- 
ence; hence the fluctuating nature of their tem- 
poral condition. This will eventually result in 
the direst misery, and naturally so; for while the 
quantity of fish taken remains stationary, with an 
uncomfortable tendency to diminish, the popula- 
tion increases with alarming rapidity ; and various 
symptoms are quickly developing themeelves of 
the untoward fate which must sooner or later 
overtake the colony of Newfoundland, unless 
matters which at the present time are all awry 
and clemouring to be righted, are subjected to a 
radical reformation. So long as the unjust truck 
system is permitted to exert its evil influence 
amongst the people, it matters little whether the 
fishery be good or bad, they will always be in a 
state of poverty. But there is the further reflec- 
tion, that even if the truck system were abolished, 
and full cash value paid for the fisherman’s 
produce, the catch of fish would not of course be 
thereby increased. We are therefore confronted 
with the momentuus fact, that people must either 
starve or turn their attention to some other means 
of gaining a livelihood ; and the important question 
arises, what that other means shall be ? 

It has been said, by those who ought to know, 
that Newfoundland possesses agricultural capa- 
bilities of a high order, which only await the 
advent of the plough and the strong arm of labour 
to develop and to produce prodigious resulta. 
The writer is not prepared to deny this tn toto; 
but he is fully persuaded that the picture is over- 
drawn, and that, if the soil were subjected to a 
trial, thisewould be apparent. It is further said 
by a recent w.iter on the subject that the island 
contains five million acres of land admirably 
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fitted for agricultural and grazing purposes. To 
talk and write in this way, however eloquently, 
is to waste time. If all that has been written and 
said upon the subject of the agricultural capa- 
bilities of Newfoundland is true, why is not immi- 
gration encoureged, and the immigrants, together 
with those of the native population who have 
the wish, but not the means, to become agricul- 
turists, supplied with implements ond grain until 
they have tided over the first year or two? Itis 
patent to all who have studicd the matter with the 
attention it demands, that the time is fully ripe 
for action, and that ‘sharp and decisive,’ if the 
inhabitants of Newfoundland are not to degenc- 
rate into a colony of paupers, It is equally clear 
that, with the largely increased and still increasing 
popalation, the cod-fishery can no longer be relied 
upon as the sole means of subsistence ; and unless 


» something is done by those in authority and 


others—of whom there are many who have reaped 
Tich harvests of golden coin from the toil of th- 
poor struggling fisher-folk—to remedy matters, the 
unanimous verdict of posterity will be against 
those who, from whatever motive, were instru- 
Mental in effecting the change which made New- 
foundland what it was never intended to be, 
anything more than a mere fishing station of the 
British empire. 

Again, it is a fact that the mineral resources 
of Newfoundland are practically exhauatless, and 
that, if they were turned to account, there need 
never be much destitution amongst the people, at 
least of such magnitude as that which exists at 
the present time. But it seems that oll the mines 
which are of any practicable value are found on 
that part of the coast which is known as the 
‘French Shore ;’ and at erey successive attempt 
which has been made by Englishmen to open up 
these mincs, they have been met by the most 
serious and determined opposition on the part 
of the French, who presume thus in consequence 
of the very vague wording of the treaty made 
between the French and English governments b 
which their respective fishery rights are secure 
So powerful has this cepa become, that work 
on the mines has had to be permanently sns- 
pended; and for some mysterious reason, the 
colonia), as well as the impcrial government, has 
treated the matter with supreme indiflerence, or 
at least they have so far done simply nothing 
to effect a final settlement of the dispute, which 
is of vast importance. It is high time that some 
determined and united action were taken, by those 
to whom the welfare of the country is committed, 
to remove the serious obstacles which undoubtedly 
exiat in the way of that section of the people of 
Newfoundland who would fain abandon the pre- 
carious and profitless life of fishermen, and secure 
employment which would at once be permanent 
and remuncrative, and, in the future, afford an 
importance to the colony, which, so long as it 
depends on an annual catch of cod-fish, it can 
never enjoy. 

The Newfoundlanders are an industrious and 


“intelligent race; and they would not be slow 


to make the most of any advantages which 
might be procured for them, and by which they 
might improve their position, which hitherto hes 
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never been better than that of a mere hand-to- 
mouth existence. 

There is the last, but by no meang the least 
important consideration, that of the seal-fishery, 
which, for the past fifty or sixty years, has 
brought almost fabulous wealth to a section of 
the community. It is now, however, failing, in 
consequence, it must be said, of the wholesale 
destruction which has been made of this valu- 
able animal, alike in summer and winter, by 
those whose interest it was to preserve, and 
not, as they have almost succeeded in doing, to 
exterminate it. 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN, 
CHAPTER V.—HANFORD HALL. 


Mr Gapriet GotHam lived in what was called 
Hanford Hall, but in Essex, every farmhouse is 
a Hall Ib was, however, the manor-house, and 
was the best house in the place—a long rambling 
building, plastered, and the windows painted 
Indian-red ; a house long and shallow. It was 
embowered in trees. The grounds were not cx-~ 
tensive, but they were pretty. A steep slope to 
the sea, with noble elms on it; a set of terraces, 
where roses grew Iuxuriantly, and where, in 
summer, the beds of calceolaria and geranium 
made a gay contrast to the dense green of the 
trees and the sweeps of ‘grass. Here and there 
on the terraces stood statues of plaster painted, 
somewhat spotted with black and green decay. 
The terraces were gravelled from the beach with 
grit that would not bind, and was carried about 
by the boots of him who walked on it over the 
grass and into the rooms. The entrance gates 
were somewhat pretentious; the posts supported 
heraldic lions holding shields ; but these also were 
of plaster, not stone, and were painted. 

When the tide was in, the view from the ter- 
races and from the windows of the house was very 


"| beautiful, through peeps among the elms to sen, 


and across Hanford water to a coast beyond, also 
studded with trees. The water was generally 
enlivened by passing sails, as Wianford was a 
colony of fishermen, cither owning their own boats 
or going shares as a company in one smack, 
Barges came to Hanford with coal from Yorkshire 
and Newcastle; and barges left Hanford piled up 
on deck with straw, veritable floating stacks, for 
London. At certain seasons, the sprat-fishery sup- 
plied the farmers with unctuous dressing for their 
fields; at such times, clouds of gulls fluttered 
over the land thus manured, and unless the fish 
were quickly ploughed in, rapidly reduced the 
supply spread over the surface. At such times, 
the inhabitants of Hanford gifted with the sense 
of smell were heartily glad when the plough did 
turn the glebe over the dead fish; but there 
was a worse amell than that of sprats to which 
the Hanfordiens were periodically eubjected, and 
that was when a shipload arrived of what was 
locally termed ‘London muck,’ that is, the ecra 

ings of the London streets and the refuse of the 
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London ashpits. When such a cargo arrived, it 
announced its presence to leeward for two or three 
miles; whereupon the farmers lifted up their 
noses, ordered ont their wagons, and distributed 
the stench broadcast over the country. The gulls 
were unattracted by this dressing; co uently, 
the farmers were precipitate in working it 


in. 

At all times, daily, throughout the year, the 
noses of the Hanfordiana were required to 
inhale the effluyium of decomposing weed when 
the tide went out, and eo nature providently 
blunted the organ against offence through the 

riodical dressings of sprata and London muck. 

e smells, if not pleasant, were salubrious, 
according to the opinion of the inhabitants ; and, 
to judge from their robust forms and florid 
complexions, these odours cannot have been 
noctioug. 

The marshes, backwaters, and ditches bred 
countless mosquitoes, which lay in wait for 
strangers, whom they tortured to madness; but 
they did not touch natives. On a warm summer 
evening, the gnats might be seen hovering in 
clouds over the elms and oaks, so dense and so 
black, that the stranger supposed the trees were 
on fire and smoking. The mosquitoes brought 
birds, and the trees resounded with the song of 
nightingale, thrush, and blackbird. In winter, 
the water was covered with gray geese and wild- 
duck, and the shooting of these occupied the men, 
when nothing was to be ‘ot by the fishing. 

What was it that made Gotham staré and 
tremble and shrink back, as he passed through 
the side-gate for foot-passengers into the grounds} 
Before him stood a woman, old, with gray hair, 
holding a baby in her arms, whilst two little chil- 
dren clung to her skirts. She was a fine woman, 
commanding, with bright eyes, and a strongly 
marked nose. She held herself very erect, and 
there were dignity and sternness in her manner 
and attitude as she confronted Gabriel Gotharn. 
He, quivering and speechless, shrank from her, 
as trying to hide himself from her eye. He had 
occasion thus to cower before her; for if ever a 
despicable man had done a dastardly act, that 
man was Gotham, and the proud woman before 
him was the one he had wronged. Gabriel 
Gotham’s father had been a solicitor at Newcastle; 
but his uncle, Jeremy Gotham, a successful mer- 
chant, had purchascd the manor of Hanford and 
the Hall, Jeremy hrd lived there in his old age, 
and as he had no cl®dren of his own, invited his 
nephew, Gabriel, t. stay with him; also his 
brother and his sistcr-in-law occasionally. As a 
boy, Gabricl liked te be with his uncle; the old 
man made much of him, and was liberal in sup- 
plying him with pocket-money. He had a pon 
and a boat at Hanford, and was called by the 
hangers-on ‘the young squire.’ But Gabriel was 
a weak, lanky boy, badly put together, withuut 
colour in his cheake, and with pale blue eyes and 
fair limp hair—not at all the ideal young squire 
that his uncle would have desired as his successor. 
He supposed that the boy had been overworked 
at school or overtasked in his father’s office, and 
insisted that the sea-air of Hanford would set him 
up. He him to out-of-door pursuits, to 
ride with the hounds and to row. But Gabriel 
preferred to jog to the meet and then ride home; 


and if he went out in the boat, to eit in the etern 
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with his hands in his pockets and let some one 
else row him. 

Jeremy was very proud of his position as lord 
of the manor, and made himself disliked by 
exacting all kinds of rights which he believed 
to be his legally, but ohidk had been ignored 
or encroached on by the fishermen of Hanford. 
By the shore waa a piace of sandy ground over- 
grown with coarse turf, occasionally covered by 
tides of extraordinary height. On this the Han- 
fordian youth were accustomed to play cricket 
Jeremy Gotham laid claim to it; as Jord of the 
manor, it was his. If the young men ran over it, 
they would establish a precedent, and he would 
be unable to inclose ag extend his grounds in 
that direction, Consequently, he railed it off 
Thereupon the young men tore down his rails. 
He repalisaded the ground : it was again assailed. 
Then ensued a lawsuit, which he gained. But 
he had accumulated against himself so much ill- 
will that he was fain to accept a compromi 
allow the cricket club the use of the land for 
a small annual acknowledgment. Then, again, 
as lord of the manor he had heriot rights over 
two farms; and on the death of one of the 
farmers, he demanded the two best horses out 
of his stable. He had a right to the horses; but 
to exach his right was unwise, and brought on 
him bitter ill-will There was a copious and 
unfailing spring in his stable-yard. The villagers 
were badly off for drinking-water, they were 
supplied with surface-water collected in tanke 
This failed in dry summers, and they came with 
their cans and pails to his pump. e bore the 
inconvenience a little while; but when a farmer 
sent a barrel on a cart to bo filled, he put a chain 
and padlock on the pump, and refused to remove 
it, and allow of water being taken from his 
well except at an acknowledgment—every cottager 
to pay him a shilling per annum, and every 
farmer five. 

The dislike felt for the retired merchant who 
had set up as squire extended to his nephew ; 


and had stones or mud thrown at him when he 
showed himself in the village street. He was 
conscious of his own deficiencies, because told of 
them by his uncle, and because they were flung 
contemptuously in his face by the village lads. 
At the same time, his position as heir to the 
estate and house mado fim proud, or rather— 
for there is dignity in pride—conceited. Thus 
he grew up a mixture of diffidence and vanity. 
At the lodge lived a woman who had been wife 
of the boutman of the former squire, a Cornish 
woman, named Cable. She was left with on only 
daughter. Her husband had been drowned one 
night going out in a punt after wildfowL + Mr 
Jeremy Gotham kept her as a lodge-keeper, and 
she did charing in the house. The daughter was 
two or three years older than Gabriel, a strong 
handsome girl, determined in character ; and she 
constituted herself the protector of the young 
uire. When he had been assailed with stones 
or bad: words, he would tell her; and if she 
knew the name of the offender, and he was of or 
near her age, she would chastise him with her 
fist or with a stick, She often rowed him ou! 

when he haa + fancy to be on the sea, and look 

reatcoat with him ; 


after him—that he had his 
t he did not wet 


that he wore his muofiter ; 
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his feet, or, if they were wet, that he changed 
his socks as soon as he came home. This sort 
of intimacy had sprung up when they were 
children, and continued when they had grown 
up. No one thought seriously of it, as she 
was older than he, full of sense and strength of 
pur ; and he, a weak, washed-out creature 
without manliness, Nevertheless, she became 
attached to him. She was one of those strong 
characters which do not look for a support, but 
to become a support, and find satisfaction in sus- 
taining the feeble creeper that pulls itself aloft 
by its means, There were several young fisher- 
men in Hanford who tried to get Bessie Cable 
to walk out of a Sunday with them; but she 
gave encouragement to none, and finally left the 
place as servant to Mrs Giles Gotham of New- 
castle, who had taken a fancy to her when on 
a visit to her brother-in-law. Mrs Giles could 
never get on with her servants, and laid all the 
blame on the Newcastle girls. If she could 
induce a young woman to come to her from a 
distance, she would be sure of keeping her for 
a twelvemonth Moreover, the mother of Bessie 
pene ae the service of the Gotham family, the 
daughter might be reckoned on to do her utmost 
to have the interest of the Gothams at heart. 
The handiness, the willingness, the robustness of 
Bessie, pleased Mra Giles; and so Bessie, whom 
her mother relinquished somewhat reluctantly, 
departed with her to Newcastle. 

abricl remained with his uncle some time 
after his mother left. Ie was now a young man, 
who looked as if a good shake would shake him 
to pieces. His legs and arms hung too loosely 
to iis trunk, his back was bent. He never, 
apparently, could get a tailor to master the con- 
formation of his body and clothe him well. He 
maundered about, after Bessie was gone, much 
at a loss for a companion. He had clung to her 
and made an associate of her, had looked up to 
her and trusted her; and very forlorn he felt 
when deprived of her company and protection. + 

One day, a few months later, Mrs Cable died 
suddenly of a stroke. The distance from New- 
castle was too great for Bessie to come down 
to the funeral, and the poor woman left but a 
few trifles for Bessie to inherit. These Gabriel 
undertook to have put away safely for her. 

Before Cliristmas, Gabriel went home to New- 
castle, taking with him such things of her mother’s 
as Bessie wanted. His uncle was reluctant to 
let him depart, but could not dispute the right 
of his parente to reclaim him for a while. At 
Easter, Gabriel was to return to Hanford Hall. 
But at Easter, Gabriel did not appear; at mid- 
summer, however, he did, mips the samc—a 
limp creature without vigour of body or mind. 
What had happened in the interim between him 
and Bessie, his parents and uncle—only these 
interested parties—knew. What had occurred was 
this. On his return to Newcastle with Anand 
of money, which his uncle had given him, Gabriel 
was delighted to renew his friendship with Bessie. 
But circumstances were different, She was ser- 
vant in his father’s house, and that house was 
in the town. She had her dutica, and could 
not row him on the sea or saunter with him 
in the garden. He found his way down into 
the kitchen, to complain to her about his mother’s 
tyrannical ways; but Mrs Giles came after him 


and pinned a dishclout to his coat, and warned 
him not to go below stairs again. 

Gabriel was almost a stranger in Newcastle, 
and had no friends there of his own sex and age. 
He was not a man to make fence except of 
boys and girls. He was pot muscular enough 
to feel himself the equal of those of hia own age ; 
he could not cricket, or shoot, or play billiards 
If he found a boy before whom he could swagger, 
he would take him up for a day or two and 
patronise him and give him tartlets; but boys 
speedily found him out, and despised him and 
deserted him ; occasionally, he caught them cari- 
caturing him. Girls did not pay him attention ; 
they slighted him; only Bessie Cable stood by 
him, ready to fight his battles and hold him ny 
and be to him the tower of strength he needed. 
Hig father despised him; his mother bullied 
him; but Bessie loved him with infinite pity 
and disinterested fidelity. He was flattered and 
touched, and in his loneliness drew towards her 
the more because forbidden to associate with 
her. 

One day, both had disa peared from Mr Giles 
Gotham’s house. Gabriel had persuaded Bessie 
to elope with him over the Scottish frontier and 
to be married. Married they were in Scotland ; 
and from Scotland, Gabriel wrote to his father 
and his uncle announcing the step he had taken. 
He received no anawer from either. He remained 
in Scotland with his Bessie for some weeks, as 
long os hia money lasted, the money wherewith 
he had been provided by hia uncle; and when 
that was expended, he wrote for more. Then 
he heard from Mr Jeremy Gotham. His uncle 
was furious. He would disinherit him, unless 
he at once separated from the low-born maid- 
of-all-work he had mated with, and whom Mr 
Jeremy absolutely refused to acknowledge. Then, 
Gabriel wrote a penitent letter to his father. 
Mr Giles came to Scotland, and discovered that 
the marriage could be invalidated. According 
to the Act of Parliament on the subject, one 
of the parties contracting a marriage in Scot- 
land must have been resident there twenty-one 
days previous to the ceremony. Gabriel had 
not resided there with Bessie the full time: 


;it was short by exactly five hours; therefore, 


the marriage could be upset. With Gabriel's 
consent, it was upset. e€ was in no position 
to earn a livelihood ; he was destitute of private 
menns; he listened to reason, as his father said, 
and deserted Besaic. Mr Giles had the marriage 
cancelled; and when Bessie became a mother, 
her child was not qualified to bear his father’s 
bame. 

Three years spe before she reappeared in 
Hanford with her boy, Richard. ere she 
Temained. Of her story, nothing was known; 
she never spoke of it. She had lost her char- 
acter whilst in service, people said; but so had 
many another maid, and the particulars did not 
transpire. Gabriel was received again into favour 
by his uncle. He and Bessie never met agai 
to 8 ; She avoided him, as he avoided kar: 
In his base mind rankled a sense of d ation, 
of shame for his desertion of the fai creature. 
Her pride sustained her. She could not forgive 


his treachery. So she lived by herself, and reared 
i son, and the son did not Know who was his 
father. 
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Guus Jom, COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS 
No wonder that now, after a lapse of but 
a little short of forty years, Mr Gabriel Gotham 
started and shrank from the woman he had 
wronged, when she broke through her reserve 
and came to meet him within his own gates. 
(To be continued.) 





COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS AND THE 
DAVY LAMP. 


Ir is more than seventy years since Sir Humphry 
Davy constructed his safety-lamp. During all 
that time it has been greatly used in coal-mines. 
The British miner is but slightly acquainted with 
any rival Of late, authoritative opinions have 
been expressed that the protection it affords is 
less efficacious than could readily be attained. 
Yet, throughout all the period named, no experi- 
ence has been made known that bears on its 
alleged defects with an instructive force com- 
parable to that of a story which has been told 
about a recent explosion at Woodend Colliery, 
aitnated betwixt Tyldesley and Leigh. The tale 
is that of a man who saw, directly and plainly, 
the origin of the catastrophe. He is thus able to 
explain what has hitherto been the subject of 
surmise, authenticated partially by circumstantial 
evidence, or by analogies drawn from artificial 
experiments. He saw how the explosive mixture 
and the exploding flame came together. His 
testimony demonstrates that if there be need for 
a better class of Jamps in mines, much greater 
is the need for a more careful handling of them 
by the miners. 

The chief component of the explosive mixture 
is carburetted hydrogen, with unequal propor- 
tions of olefiant, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gases. 
According to these proportions, the compound, 
when mixed with atmospheric air, shows different 
degrees of inflammability. The hydrogen is the 
chief, perhaps the only, inflammable constituent. 
It contains two volumes of hydrogen, and one 
of vapour of carbon. It is the confinement of 
this gas which causes it to explode. Left free, 
it is harmless as loose gunpowder. If the propor- 
tion of olefiant in combination with it be large, 
its inflammability is imcreased. If nitrogen or 
carbonic acid ia present in quantity, the inflam- 
mability is diministed. In no case will it ex- 
plode so as to occa Hn a mine accident except 
when it mingles with atmospheric air in a rate 
varying from seven to twenty-five per cent. 
Under seven, the gas is too diluted and diffuse : 
over twenty-five, common air does not contain 
sufficient oxygen to combine harmfully with so 
large a proportion, The most dangerous ratio 
has been found to be about twelve ond a 

r cent. Davy, following up a series of 
experiments which gave him the materials for 
his first Bakerian lectures, discovered these facts 
early in 1815, when he turned an earnest, atten- 
tion to the hazards of mining; and in Novem- 
ber of that year he laid his discoveries before 
the Royal Society. They have since been sub- 


stantiated by ample corroboration. The gas de- 
scribed is the firedamp of the collier. It exists in 
varying quantity throughout coal-strata in general. 


Cavities in and around the coal-seams are filled 
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by it, often in a highly compressed state. When 
the workings advance so that these receptacles 
are pierced, the hitherto confined gas rushes 
forth with a hissing sound, and the workmen 
name them ‘blowers.’ When it exudes in great 
plenty from many apertures, the pit gets the 
reputation of being ‘fiery.’ The more bitumi- 
nous the coal, the more readily it cakes when 
burning, so much the more does it for the most 
part contain of this dangerous aeriform gas, 

The exploding flame is also gaseous matter 
heated so intensely as to become luminous 
Simultaneously with his investigations as to the 
explosiveness of firedamp, Davy also prosecuted 
experiments regarding different modes of ita con- 
tact with ordinary light derived from artificial 
sources, He ascertained that in tubes the seventh 
of an inch in diameter, explosive mixtures of air 
and damp could not be fired, as also that metallic 
tubes were better preventives than glass. Upon 
this he acted in designing his safety-lamp, which 
was planned and finished between the middle 
of November—when he reported to the Royal 
Society—and the commencement of the ensuing 
year. The lamp isa simple contrivunce. It con- 
sists of an oil-fed wick inclosed in a wire-gauze 
cylinder six inches long by one and a half in 
diameter, with a double picce atop. The standard 
first adopted for the number of apertures in the 
gauze was twenty-six for every linear inch, or 
seven hundred and eighty-four to every inch 
square, now sometimes reduced to six hundred 
and twenty-five. Through these apertures the 
flame will not pass except by applied force ; 
and the cooling influence of the wire-gauze is 
such that though the firedamp may get in, ye 
in an ordinary case, neither it nor the extern 
air will explode, the quantity that surrounds the 
wick giving forth a feeble blue flame, which in 
extraordinary cases may fill the whole interior. 
This is a signal of danger not to be neglected. 
Should the wire-gauze, notwithstanding its effi- 
ciency as a conductor of heat, become incandescent, 
then a powerful ‘blower,’ suddenly discharged, 
may either extinguish the lamp, or drive the 
flame through the gauze with most disastrous 
consequences. The Royal Commission on Mines, 
that sat five years ago, concluded that a system 
of ventilation which drives the atmospheric air 
with great velocity, mingling it with the fire- 
damp which it is meant to carry off, may pro- 
duce exactly the same result. There is no reason 
to doubt it; though the fact illustrates how the 
attainment of a desired benefit may be marred 
by bringing with it an accompanying evil. How 
best to get air into coal-minea, causing it to 
circulate rapidly through every hole and corner, 
has long been an object of practical ne, an 
astonishing improvements have been el fected on 
the early and imperfect modes of attaining this 
end; but if they induce counter-hazords, if im- 
proved arrangements for putting in air give rise 
to a necessity for equal improvements in the 
method of putting out fire or avoiding it, then, 
pending heir discovery, the gain will be more 
than questionable. 

Both air and fire are powerfully affected 
by outaide zinfluences. Atmospheric changes tell 
upon the vent’ ation of a mine when that venti- 
lation appears to be most efficient. Thus, a pit 
may be well supplied with air during a whole day, 
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and show every sign at its close of being safe 
and free, yet, ere the morning a variation in atmo- 
spheric pressure may cause such 8 difference that 
it is unfit for being entered. Should the weight 
of common air be leasened, the ‘blowers’ will be 
relieved from opposition, and much gas will be 
relcased from the hissing crevices of the coal, 
as well as from the old waste places of the mine, 
called goaves. It is very probable that several 
unexplained explosions are attributable to thia 
cause; and there is much likelihood that it 
helped to enhance the violence of the Woodend 
catastrophe. High winds will change the tempera- 
ture and the weight of air; and it is always 
found that a sudden fall of the barometer is 
closely followed by a derangement of pit venti- 
lation. Hence the propriety of diligently observ- 
ing barometric changes; while it would be well 
to discover by a large induction of instances 
whether the presence of gas is in anywise, like 
the prevalence of certain weathers, distributed in 
areas. Another hazard is that which is connerted 
with the comparative density or minuteness of 
coal-dust. In a dusty mine, the abundance of 
particles Jowers the proportion of firedamp which 
forms an explosive mixture, extends the flame 
once it has pasecd the barrier of wire-gauze, and, 
by its own partial combustion, increases the 
poisonous and suffocating character of the air 
which remaius to be breathed. The Woodend 
pit waa dusty; and it seems well nigh evident 
that the characteristic qualities of auch a pit 
were evinced in connection with the mishap. 
Still, though such conjectural explanations may 
supplement, they will not invalidate, the distinct 
and remarkable narrative of the survivor. 

His name is John Wooley. He is not an 
experienced working collier, Hia labour was 
the removal of props at the end of a goaf, where 
the workings have been long exhausted. Within 
sight of him was another man, Grown, apparently 
more unskilled, whose duty was to clear away 
rubbish from the coal-hewers. He had a Davy 
lamp swinging betwixt his legs from a strap. 
Wooley says this lamp was fired. ‘The gas began 
cominy into his gauze; his gauze burst, Brown 
shook his lamp, and blew into it, I saw the light 
flash from it, and there was a terrible report.’ He 
then recounts how he was knocked over and burnt 
by the flame, as also how he tound relief from 
putting his mouth to the cold iron rail on which 
the trucks ran, which ‘gave him breath,’ and 
“seemed to revive’ him, enabling him to hold ont 
till he was extricated. It was a remarkable 
Geliverance, unexampled by the record of any 
exact precedent or parallel; and it is replete 
with suggestions which ought to be os largely 
influential as they are instructive. 

The narrative substantiates in so far the con- 
clusions adverse to the Davy lamp which have 
been lately indicated. They were expounded in 
the clearest and most effective manner by Pro- 
fessor Sir F. Abel in a contribution he sub- 
mitted to the Society of Arts. Agreeing with 
the Royal Commission on Mine Accidents as to 
the inferences derivable from their painstaking 
investigations, he pronounced it certain that 
‘with a velocity of air amounting to thirty or 
thirty-five feet per second, the lamp must cease 
to afford security. This, however, though it was 
brilliantly illustrated, did not amount to a new 
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been long familiar. It tallies with reason ; it has 
been confirmed by experiment; it waa admitted 
by Davy himself. He proclaimed with emphasis 
thet his lamp was not an infallible protector ; 
that it gave a guarantee for safety only under 
certain conditions; that the flame would un- 
doubtedly pass through the gauze in such cir- 
cumstances as occurred at Woodend. The inquiry 
thus comes to be: ought the protecting influ- 
ence of a brisk ventilation to be abated in order 
to avoid a related danger? or can science 80 
amend the safety-lamps which ore in use as 
to reconcile the two benefits of fresh air in 
abundance with freedom from explosions? The 
reply would be easier were the benefits of ventila- 
tion, taken separately, well assured. It must be 
remembered, however, that a large quantity of air 
is not the sole necessity ; much depends on how 
it is distributed. A mine with a small circulation 
of air properly sent through all its various passages 
may be better ventilated than one with a large 
circulation injuriously applied. Especially is this 
the case if the air-current so Visits the dikes and 
slips by the sides of which the firedamp collects as 
to dilute them merely up to the explosive point, 
for then is good turned to evil, and the intended 
benefit may prove fraught with extreme peril. 
This has been exemplified in circumstances 
wherein the best lamp, most skilfully handled, 
would not have availed as a preventive. 

Still, thongh the Davy must ever remain a fine 
instance of inductive and experimental research, 
it is not in all eee the best lamp now. 
lt were strange had perfection been reached 
at once, so that no advance was possible during 
seventy years. The progress made has been 
slow, though many efforts have been put forth. 
The oldest rivals to the Davy lamp are the Clanny 
and the Stephenson—familiarly named by the 
miners of the north ‘the Geordie, after its 
famous inventor. Neither is so much liked by 
the workmen, for they yield less light and require 
great care in use. Both have shared the con- 
demnation pronounced upon the Davy, as being 
insecure if exposed to air-currents of even mode- 
vate velucity. Belgium has been a fortunate 
competitor in the provision of a substitute. Many 
years ago, the Belyian government recommended 
the invention of onc Hoty, o citizen of their own. 
Four years since, a French Colliery Commission 
adviscd the adoption of the Muescler, the work 
of another Belgian, who had combined the Clanny 
and the Stephenson, adding original improve- 
ments. In their last Report, the British Com- 
mission speak favourably of it in a form still 
further amended, with the view of overcoming 
two grievous hag defects—one, that when 
quickly turned it is apt to be extinguished ; 
and another, that its light does not reach the roof 
of the mine, so that the workers are exposed 
to danger from the fall of detached masses, and 
that it is impossible to get through the same 
amount of labour by its aid. 

lt is represen that these objectiona have 
been obviated A”, what is called the ‘bonneted’ 
or ‘protected’ Mueseler. The claim ecema to be 
valid, for a Welsh miner told the Commision : 
‘We can see six yards better with it than we can 
see three with the other’—that is, the i 
Mueseler. The Commissioners, notwithstanding, 
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pre the preference to a a 3 contrived by a 
elshman, Evan Thomas, e has also en 
as the base of his activity the invention of Dr 
Clanny—an intellectual and philanthropic man, 
who got little of fame or prot from his jabours 
in this department of exertion. The modifications 
introduced by Thomas seem, however, to have 
been very successful. The Commissioners say of 
the lamp as he has altered it: ‘The flame is 
bright, and remarkably steady in the strongest 
eir-current we can produce. In an explosive 
atmosphere moving with a velocity of three thou- 
sand two hundred feet per minute, it showed 
no sign of danger after an exposure of nearly 
eight minutes. With current velocities down to 
four hundred feet per minute, the gas always 
burned continuously in the gauze, which did not 
become visibly hot till the velocity approached 
sixteen hundred feet. The lamp-flame was in all 
casea extinguished in the gas mixture in a few 
seconds,’ This last contrivance, it should be said, 
is borrowed, with improvements, from Stephenson. 
If the experience of practical men should confirm 
that of the Commissioners, then Evan Thomas’s 
device ought forthwith to become the lamp of the 
future, ond to keep its place till an unquestion- 
able masterpiece appears. 

But the astounding negligence and rashness of 
eolliers are such as to defy enumeration or con- 
jecture. In this Woodend case, it seems indis- 
putable that with ordinary sense and precaution 
the calamity might have been avoided. Brown, at 
whose lamp the ignition took place, had obviously 
slight experience as a miner, yet he was em- 
ployed at the end of a goaf, which is usually o 
reservoir of carburetted hydrogen. Wooley was 
at the same time engaged in removing props, an 
operation likely to disturb the strata, and so to 
cause a discharge of the gas accumulated in that 
deserted portion of the pit where the ventilation, 
unless exceedingly well managed, often does not 
reach, and sometimes reaches only to aggravate 
risk. Brown must have been ignorant about 
lamps, for he had his swinging between his legs, 
&n arrangement which only a very stupid or a 
very careless man would have adopted. He must 
have been equally ignorant about firedamp, for 
when he found the whole interior inside the gauze 
aflame, instead of removing to the place where the 
lamps of Wooley and his companion showed that 
the gas had not reached, he halted amid the 
explosive atmosphere and blew into his own; a 
method than which none could be better fitted 
to bring on the disaster which ensned. Wooley 
has erred in saying that the lamp burst immedi- 
ately after, for it has since been found uninjured ; 
but it is certain that no expression could better 
describe the appearance that must have struck 
him when the flame burst through the gauze, 
and was instantly followed by the explosion. 
That the safety of the Thomas lamp will be 
lessened when it is less carefully handled than 
it was under the inspection of the Commissioners, 
may be assumed. hen the hardihood, bred of 
familiarity, which prevails among colliers is con- 
sidered, then large allowance may be made for 
extra risks. It is known how prone they are 
to the nse of naked lights ; with what ingenuity 
they can unfasten even the lock invented by 
Mr Bidder as a protection for the Davy lamp; 
what a strange disposition they show to leave 
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it dingy and fonl, though no one has ever heard 
of ‘avy, properly cleaned, ‘bursting’ while 
immersed in gas, through the strength of gas 
alone. The general conclusion is, that wanton 
laxity or reckless evasion will defeat the most 
skilful invention backed by the utmost rigidity 
of rule, and that the safety of the miner mast 
always depend in large measure less wu 
ingenious contrivance or precise regulation, 
upon the conscientious forethought aud prudence 
of himself and his fellows, 





TOLD BY TWO. 
A NOVELETTE IN FIVE CHAPTERS 


CHAP, V.—THE NARRATIVE OF EMMELINE BURT 
CONCLUDED. 


Time passed on, and soon the eventful day was 
here. Great preparations had been made in 
honour of the occasion; but of these I should 
have known little, had it not been for gar- 
rulous Mrs Case, who, notwithstanding that she 
was, as she said, ‘nearly driven out of her 
mind,’ yet contrived to find time for her 
customary gossip. It was from her I learned 
that Mr Bruton and Mr Felix had been away 
in London for a day, but that they had re- 
turned together on Tuesday afternoon, Early 
on Wednesday morning, Mr Bruton himself went 
over to Cheriton to fetch her ladyship’s diamonds 
from the bank. 

I had seen nothing vf Mra Ion since that night 
when I had watched for her in the park; we 
had not even met casually on the stairs, as we 
had not unfrequently done before. It almost 
seemed as if she were shunning me of set pur- 
pose. 

In the afternoon, after bis return from the 
bank, Mr Bruton took his nieces for a canter 
across the downs From my window I watched 
them start. Mr Bruton happening to look up, 
Tecognised me, and amilingly raised his hat. As 
I sat at my window, I saw Mr Felix, smoking 
a cigar, pass and repass several timea at a dis- 
tance. He seemed to be strolling aimlessly about 
the grounds, enjoying the fresh air and the eun- 
shine. What would the next few hours bring 
forth? If any attempt were about to be made 
to purloin the diamonds, it would have to be 
made that night or not at all, secing that on the 
morrow they would be returned to the custody 
of the bank. All day I was restless and uneasy, 
and unable to settle my mind to auything I 
experienced the same quiverin tension of the 
nerves that always affects me in thundery weather. 
For me the moral atmosphere was charged with 
electricity. It was a relief when the short spring 
day drew to a close, and Mary came in with the 
tea-tray and a lighted lamp. By-and-by the 
guests began to arrive. From where I sat, I | 
could hear the faint roll 2 wheels on or gravel 

carriage after iage drove up to the fron 
pres It was the ersaing I siuays set apart 
for writing*to Will, and I had never yet mi 
doing so sinc his departure; but to-night, ‘ 
and paper lay untouched before me. ‘One tay 
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can make no difference, I said to myself; ‘and 
to-morrow I may perhaps have so much more to 
tell him.’ I sat like one who waits for the first 
thunder-clap. 

Hour passed after hour, and no one came near 
me—a respite for which, under the circumstances, 
I was not unthankful Now and then, when 
some distant door opened for 4 moment, a faint 
waft of music would reach me from the ballroom ; 
but for that, I might have fancied myself the 
sole inmate of the great rambling old mansion, 
which to me always seemed big enough to house 
& regiment of soldiers. It was long after mid- 
night before I went to bed, and when sleep at 
last came to me, it brought with it dark, troubled 
dreams, from which I awoke at daybreak feverish 
and unrefreshed. Meanwhile, strange things had 
happened of which I knew nothing. 

itherto, I have only written of that which 
came within the scope of my own experience ; 
what follows is derived from information sup- 
plied me by others, but chiefly by Mr Bruton. 

It was four o’clovk when the last of the guests 
drove away; day would not break till two hours 
later. Lady Clovison retired at once to her 
dressing-room. The first thing she did was to 
take off her diamonds and put them away in 
the oaken casket, clamped with silver, which 
stood there on the table, and had nover been 
out of sight of her maid the whole evening, 
containing as ip did a quantity of rings and 
other jewels which she had not required. Tad 
Clavison locked the casket with a key which 
never left her own possession, and a few minutes 
later dismissed her maid. Her ladyship’s dress- 
ing-room had three doors—one opening into the 
corridor, one into her bedroom, and a third giving 
access to a pretty boudoir, where she generally 

artook of breakfast, read her letters, and issued 

er mandates for the day. The dressing-room 
had two windows, both of which were secured 
by iron bara, so that either ingress or egress by 
means of them was impossible. The boudoir had 
one window—a Trench: one—opening on to a 
balcony, which in summer was crowded with 
flowers, but now, in this month of March, held 
only two or three tubs containing evergreens. 
Heavy winter curtains draped all the windows. 
Having dismissed Simpson, Lady Clavison pro- 
ceeded to lock and bolt the door into the cor- 
ridor, and then satisfied hersclf that the corre- 
sponding doors in the bed and morning rooms 
were also secure. Having extinguished the lamp 
in the latter, she locked the door of communica- 
tion between it and the dressing-room, and further 
drew a thick porttére across the doorway. In 
the dressing-room, a dim nightlight was left 
burning. hese things done, Lady Clavison 
retired, Sir Francis had retired long ago; he 
never stayed up beyond a certain hour for any 
one. The door opening from the dressing-room 
to the bedroom was shut, but not bolted. Below 
vee ae Case, cross and thoroughly tired out, 
had hurried every one to bed, and in a little 
while silence and darkness reigned throughout 
the mansion, 

Simpson, sitting in solitary confinement as it 
we and keeping watch and ward over the 
jewel-case, had had one visitor in the course of 
the evening. Between eleven and twelve o'clock 
& tap had come at the dressing-room door, and 
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when it was opened, there stood Mrs Ion, her 
head shrouded in a black lace shawl. She was 
suffering from neuralgia, she said, and as she 
Knew that her ladyship sometimes suffered from 
the same cause, she had come to see whether 
Simpson could supply her with any drops or 
tincture that would be likely to alleviate her 
roe Simpson of course asked her in, and con- 
ucted her from the dressing-room, where the 
jewel-casket was standing on the table, into the 
boudoir, where she was able, from a phial kept 
by her ladyship, to supply Mra Ion with some 
drops which would oubilees answer the required 
Pada Notwithstanding the pain she was in, 
frs Ion’s quick-glancing black eyes seemed to 
let nothing escape them. ‘I have been in this 
room once before,’ she said ; ‘it was on the occa- 
sion of my first interview here with her ladyship.’ 
As she spoke, she drew aside the curtain that 
shrouded the window. ‘Yes, of course—a bay- 
window with a balcony outside. I remember 
it quite well;’ and with a profusion of thanks, 
she presently went her way. 
The old house was wrapped in darkness and 
silence, but not in sleep. All through the long 
hours of the March night, sharp eyes were on the 
watch, quick ears on the alert both indoors and 
out. The stable clock had just struck five when 
from under a chintz-draped couch in Lady Clavi- 
son’s boudoir there crept a lithe, under-sized, 
dark-visaged man, who must have been hidden 
there for some hours. Having struck a silent 
match, he lighted the lamp which Lady Clavison 
ad extinguished, and then turned it down till 
nothing of it was visible but a tiny point of fame. 
His next proceeding was to glide behind the 
curtain, open the fastenings of the window, and 
suspend a rope with a steel hook at one end of 
it from the iron-work of the balcony. In case 
of a surprise, he would merely have to lower 
himself by means of the ropa and plunge into 
the darkness beyond. He had brought a small 
ease of tools with him; anid to a craftsman so 
skilled in his peculiar line as he presuinably was, 
the door between the boudoir and the dressing- 
room doubtless proved but a trifling obstacle A 
quarter of an hour later, he emerged on the 
balcony with the precious casket in his arms. 
Peering cautiously down, he could just distinguish 
the Guiplines of a cloaked figure. He gave utter- 
ance to a low ‘Hist!’ and at once a voice gave 
it back like an echo. Agile as a gymnast, a 
moment later he clambered over the balcony and 
lowered himself and the casket to the ground. 
Alas! it was only to feel four bony knuckles 
inserted between the nape of his neck and his 
cravat, and to see several dark-coated figures that 
seemed to spring from nowhere close round him 
the instant his feet touched terra firma. 
‘Allow me to carry your parcel for you,’ said 
& voice as some one took the casket out of his 
unresisting hands, while an instant later the 
light of a bull’s-eye was flashed in his face. 
‘Ab ha, just as I suspected!’ said he who had 
spoken before, ‘At your old games, Mr Tony. 
e have been on the lookout for you for some 


glad to make your acquefmtance 
dn’t throttle a fellow,’ he 


time, and are 
once again.’ 

‘Anyhow, you nee 
contrived to gasp out. 
They took him indoors, and there he found his 
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It is enough to say that they were put on their 
trial at the next Cheriton assizes, and that both 
of them were sentenced to long but different 
terms of penal servitude. In the case of the man, 
two previous convictions were proved against him. 
Both of them were peraons of good education and 
tolerable ability, and had started in life with fair 
prospects, How it happened that they had sunk 
step by atep till they had come to be what they 
were now, was one of those sad mysteries of whic 
unhappily we see but too many around us 

As a matter of course, the testimonials by 
means of which Mrs Ion had procured the situa- 
tion at Normanfield turned out to be barefaced 
forgeries. It was the fame of Lady Clavison’s 
diamonds which had first set the man’s brain 
to work at concocting a scheme by means of which 
he hoped to make them his own; and it was 
through the agency of Mr Felix, who was con- 
nected with a Secret Service Office in London, 
that the plot ended in such a signal failure. 

After her conviction, Mrs Ion, having nothing 
further either to gain or lose, made a full confes- 
sion of her share in the bank robbery. In that 
instance the scheme had also emanated from her 
husband’s plotting brain. The young woman 
who was her confederate in the nefarious trans- 
action had died about a year later. 

The particulars of Mrs Jon’s confession were 
duly notified to Mr Yarrell, and through him 
to the directors of the Bemerton Banking Com- 
pany. If the slightest shade of suspicion had 
ever lingered in their minds with regard to Will's 
honesty in the affair, it was now dispelled for 
ever. Mr Yarrell, in the name of the Board, 
wrote him a very handsome lettcr, in which he 
did not fail to state that he had always held him 
in the very highest esteem. 

Will and 1 have been married for several years ; 
but in our happy Australian home, as we sit in 
the veranda, on the still summer evenings, after 
the youngsters are in bed, we often call up the 
pictures of the past, and live over again in 
memory the events of which we have here 
endeavoured to give a plain and unvarnished 
narrutive, 
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THERE are very few months in the year when 
bronchitis is not more or less rife among us. 
This complaint is, however, notwithstanding its 
prevalence, little understood by the general 
public. It is the fashion nowadays, not only 
with people generally, but also with many 
medical men, to call all colds in which a cough 
is one of the symptoms—bronchitis. It is really 
not so, Bronchitis may be contemporary—if we 
may so phrase it—with an ordinary common cold. 
A cough is always present in bronchitis; but 
bronchitis is not always indicated whenever there 
is a cough. 

Before proceeding further, it will be well, in 
order that we may better understand the nature 
of the disease, to examine the structures in which 
the lesion of bronchitis takes place—namely, the 
lungs. Imagine a large tube, consisting of 
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wife-—Mrs Jon, as we must still call her—in 
charge of two constables. 
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a cea ea SS a ee 
muecular and fibrous tissue, terminating at one 


end in the throat, at the other end dividing 
into two tubes, or bifurcating, as it is called. 
These two are again subdivided; the resulting 
tubes are subdivided; and so on almost to 
infinity, terminating at last in little puffed-out, 
bag-like extremities, This moss of tubes, each 
running into a larger tube, comprises the whole 
mechanism which is called the lunge. It is easy 
to imagine that in the most minute divisions, 
two tubes have a common wall, and as a matter 
of fact this is so. The first tube is called the 
trachea, and with it we have now nothing to do. 
Its divisions are called the larger bronchi; its 
subdivisions, for a somewhat indefinite distance, 
but at anyrate only so far as they can be traced 
casily with the naked eye, are called the smaller 
bronchi. It is here, then, that the disease 
bronchitis, or inflammation of the bronchi (the 
termination -itis in all medical worda always 
means ‘inflammation of’), is found. A similar 
disease is no doubt also found in the smaller 
tubes aud their terminations; it is, however, 
called by another name, and the symptoms are 
somewhat different. Bronchitis is not altogether 
a correct term, for the walls of the bronchi sre 
not affected with inflammation throughout their 
whole thickness, but only the thin lining mem- 
brane called the mucous membrane is so affected. 

Inflammation, then, of this mucous membrane 
causes the minute blood-vessels running in its 
substance to become highly charged with blood 
and much congested. This condition, it is easy 
to see, would cause some swelling and thickening 
of the membrane, lessening the diameter of the 
tube, and so obstructing the passage of air 
through it. It also causcs the surface to be 
reddened in the same manner as we have all 
observed in inflammation of the eye, a condition 
which is commonly called ‘bloodshot. From 
this congested, blood-charged, swollen, and thick- 
ened membrane, a_ sticky, pruemmone discharge 
is poured forth, forming the expectoration— 
another symptom of the disease. During the 
time that the inflammatory condition is being 
induced, the patient constantly coughs a hard, 
dry, hacking cough, making him complain of a 
soreness down the midille of his chest, shaking 
the whole body in the effort, yet unable to 
expectorate. ‘o sooner does this discharge 
appear, than the symptoms abate, the cough is 
less painful, and though probably frequent, is 
far less troublesome—the feverishness subsides, 

Respecting the ponltices—it is not the drawing 
power of the material of which the poultice is 
composed which docs good, but anny the heut 
which is held by its substance, 8) that by leaving 
one of these applications on for a long time, in 
the hope of it drawing, does as much harm aa 
good ; for no sooner does it get cold than it begins 
to do harm, and counteracts what good its heat 
had already worked. Put ca, then, a poultice 
as hot aa it can be borne not only over a small 

art of the chest, but over the whole chest, both 

ack an! front, and remove it as soon as its 
heat has become absorbed. 

The medicines used should never be taken 
with a viqw to stop the cough; coughing is 
nature’s metho’ of removing the offending matter 
and is eect up by the irritation of the inflame 
surface. To remove the cough permanently, it 
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ia necessary to cure the inflammation, and by 
taking medicines which prevent the expectora- 
tion of the produces of that inflammation simply 
extends and intensifies the disease. The medi- 
cines should tend to increase the ease of expecto- 
ration, to decrease the viscidity of its composi- 
tion, and to allay and soothe the irritability 
of the inflamed membrane. 

Bronchitis beeomes a dangerous disease when 
the inflammation is so intense that the mucous 
membrane becomes go swollen and thickened that 
the blood can flow with difficulty through the 
lungs. We must here explain that all the blood 
in the body is passed through the lungs in the 
course of ita circulation, and is there purified 
and aerated. Should it pass through less quickly 
than is natural, its purification is less rapid ; 
ita effect upon the tissues through which it passes 
is less beneficial The heart has to expend more 
power in propelling it in its course, and the 
partial stagnation acts prejudiciully upon the 
whole system. 


RECENT HOAXES. 


Tas worst of English humour is that it is so 
apt to take a practical form. Practical joking 
is generally considercd, except, indeed, by the 
unfortunate victim, the cream of English fun, 
and is tolerated in England to an extent that 
seems to a foreigner incredible. The most 
abominable form of practical joking is undoubt- 
edly the hoax, and during the last few years 
hoaxing seems to have been on the increase. 
It was only a short while ago that a lively 
gentleman in one of the London suburbs was 
fined five pounds for sending a telegram to a 
friend’s wife to say that that friend had seriously 
injured himself by burns and had gone to the 
hospital. Never was a penalty better deserved ; 
and the culprit’s ardour for practical joking 
will probably have cooled considerably by this 
time, A still more senseless aud cruel hoax 
was perpetrated o short time before, when a 
man was informed that a Newcastle gentle- 
moan whose life he had once saved had Jett 
him an estate worth a thousand a year. 
Needless to state, the message was untrue. A 
still grosser case was the Liverpool hoax of 
last winter, when an advertisement was inserted 
in the papers for a large number of working- 
men to help in preparing the Exhibition grounds, 
all candidates for employment to bring spades 
and pickexes. There were a great number of 
men out of work in the city: crowds of them 
streamed out to the Exhibition site, many of 
them having purchased, out of the remnants of 
their savings, the required tools; and when, 
after a weary wulk, they reached the ground, 
they found the whole affair was a hoax. Can 
senselessness and barbarity in a so-called practical 
joke go much farther than this? 

- More humorous, though hardly less cruel, was 
the recent advertisement which drew some hun- 
dreds of would-be ladies of the ballet to the 


the judges. Had it happened to Mr Justice 
A or Mr Justice B, there would have been 
nothing so very laughable in it; but occurring 
as it did to that member of the bench whose 
name every one instinctively associates with the 
majesty of the law and the scarlet and ermine 
of the assize courts, it was irresistible. 

Of a more harmless kind was the Downing 
Street hoax of last July, when several furniture 
vans from different firms arrived—so it was 
said—at Mr Gladstone’s official residence shortly 
after his resignation, to remove ‘old collars, hats, 
coats, and similar effects ;’ such, at anyrate, was 
the object named on the postcards they had 
Teceived, 

It is tolerably well known that for an under- 
graduate to be abroad in the evening without 
cap and gown is an offence against the laws of 
his university, and if detected in his trans- 
gression by the proctors, the offending Cantab 
or Oxonian is invited to call on the proctor 
next morning to make a modest contribution to 
the university finances. In case he does not 
respond to the invitation with sufficient alacrity, 
a form ia filled in requesting him to attend 
without delay. In 1884, at Oxford some evil- 
disposed person purloined a number of these 
forms, filled them in, and sent them to some 
sixty or seventy undergraduates; and the scene 
on the proctor’s staircase next morning may be 
better imagined than described. 

But perhaps the most notable hoax ‘of recent 
years occurred about two years back, An 
American cotton-planter in the Southern States 
had, it was reported, after years of fruitless 
attempts, succeeded in crossiny the cotton plant 
and the ocren, a species of hemp. The result 
lad exceeded all expectations. The new plant 
bore only one blossom, of lurge size, of a fra- 
grance similar to the magnolja—pink at first, and 
gradually fading to white. When this fell off, 
its seed-vessel swelled and swelled ; till at last, 
when ripe, it burst, and revealed a large mass 
of cotton at least two pounds in weight, quite 
free from the troublesome seeds, which were 
all at the bottom of the pod. The account was 
copied from one paper into another; showers 
of letters came beseeching the lucky planter for 
a few seeds, and it was confidently predicted 
that the cotton industry would be revolutionised. 
The Standard and other English newspapers 
devoted a leading article to the new discovery. 
And after all this discussion, it turned out that 
the whole affair was the invention of some 
waggish Southern editor at a loss for a subject 
in the holiday season. 

pea, only in the last days of October, 
comes the news that a clergyman of Dublin 
hes been led on a wildgoose chase into the wilda 
of Colorado by a message that a deceased Irish 
emigrant named Moore had left sixty thousand 
pounds 1o the Irish Protestant Church, which 
accordingly, on behalf of the Church, the clergy- 
man set out to claim. Arrived at Denver, after 
the journey of so many thonsand miles, the 
unfortunate gentleman found that the affair was 
the production of the fertile brain of a Denver 
lawyer. It is, however, some kind of satisfaction 
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joker too valuable an inventive genius to be lost 
sight of, and there is every probability that for 
the next few yeara he will have neither leisure 
nor opportunities for hoaxing the Britishers. 





THE LAW OF TREASURE-TROVE. 


THe Home Office notice as to accidentally dis- 
covered treasure, technically termed treasure-trove, 
effects a great change in the practice, if not in 
the law. Although the arrangement is avowedly 
a tentative one, and the rights of the Crown are 
expressly preserved, there can be little doubt 
that the regulations of the Lords of the Treasury 
will practically supersede the law, or at anyrate 
render it obsolete. In future, ali finders of trea- 
sure-trove—on condition that they report their 
discoveries to the authorities—are to be entitled 
to all such articles as are not actually required 
for national institutions, and to the antiquarian 
value of those that are so required, leas twenty 
r cent. But although the proceeding seems 
to be a little irregular, it is certainly a step 
in the right direction. The righta of the Crown 
to treasure-trove have without doubt led to 
many a ‘find’ being concealed. Old gold and 
silver coins of almost priceless value to numis- 
matists, rare silver plate of unique interest to 
collectors, and objects innumerable of ‘bigotry 
and virtue’ have often been smuggled into the 
melting-pot, and converted with all specd 
into a shapeless mass of metal. This was 
the fate of a Gesnuly of probably Saxon jewelry 
found by a labourer when ploughing a field 
near Hastings some twenty years ago. The 
plough unearthed a number of old rings and 
chains, which the ploughman sold for old brass 
at eixpence a pound. When melted down, the 
eleven pounds of old gold realised five hundred 
and thirty pounds. Jt is of course impossible to 
estimate the antiquarian value of such a find, 
and the case illustrates the temptations of the 
law. The sterling value of gold and silver is 
cnough to tempt ignorant cupidity; and it is 
easy to conjure up instances in which objects 
of surpassing historical and archzological inte- 
rest huve been recklessly destroyed. On this 
ground alone, then, the Home Office order is 
abundantly justified. 
The right of the Crown to treasure-trove 
cnn at anyrate boast a respectable antiquity, for 
it rests upon the ae pene of colnage. 
This night, under which a)! gold and silver mines 
were declared to be royal, and in pursuance of 
which, under various statutes, the Crown has 
the right of purchasing the ore of those copper, 
tin, or lead mines in which gold or silver 
may be found, at the price of the baser metal, 
seems to have been founded upon the notion 
that it was necessary to supply the king with 
materials for the coinage; at least it is put no 
higher in the books. 
‘‘Freasure-trove’ has been defined as consisting 
of ‘money or coin, gold, silver, plate, or bullion 
and muet be found. ‘hidden.’ 
nothing is included under the designation except 
gold and silver; and although it is practical 
immaterial where it is hidden, there must be evi- 
dence of actual hiding. Thus, it is not enough to 
show that it was lost or abandoned. The distinc- 
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tion is illustrative of the subtleties in which the 
law delights. If treasure be found on the ground 
or in the sea, and there is nothing to show who is 
the owner, it belongs to the finder; but if it be 
found buried in the carth or in the roof or walls 
of a house, it is treasure-trove, and belongs to the 
Crown. ‘The difference lies in the intention of 
the owner. The fact of the hiding is held to be 
evidence of the owner's intention ‘not to relinquish 
his rights of i ai But, on the other hand, 
treasure whic as been thrown into the sea 
otherwise than as flotaam, jetsam, or ligan, or left 
on the ground, is returned, as Blackstone puts 
it, ‘into the common stock,’ and so becomes the 
property of the finder, in the same way as if he 
were the first occupant. That ‘finding is keeping’ 
was at one period in the world’s history also true 
in the case of treasure-trove ; but with the growth 
of the royal prerogative it was excepted from the 
general rule. Grotius even speaks of the right 
of the Crown to hidden treasure as jus commune 
et quasi gentium; and it is not a little remark- 
able that it was recognised in his day in Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and Denmark, as well os in 
England. 

The Goths seem literally to have been thie first 
to declare the prince’s property in buried treasure. 
The rich hoards hid by the Romans when driven 
out of their homes by the northern barbarians, 
fell a prey to the conquerors; and such was their 
value, that the generals made it a capital offence 
to conrcal or appropriate them. This waa, too, 
once the law ot England. Both Glanville and 
Bracton, who wrote ia the reigns of Henry II. 
and Henry IJII., record that the vccultateo thesauri 
inventt fraudulosa was punishable with death. 
This is the more curious, since treasure-trove was 
never the subject of larceny; its concealment 
belonged to the class of misprisions or high mis- 
demeanours. But the penalty was long since 
reduced to fine and imprisonment. 

The holding an inquest upon treasure-trove is 
among the most ancient duties of the coroner. B 
a statute of Edward I, the coroner was required, 
on being certified by the king’s bailiffs or other 
‘honest men of the country,’ to go to the places 
where treasure was said to be found and to inquire 
who were the finders It is quaintly suggested 
that it may well be perceived who is to be sus- 

cted of finding it, ‘where one liveth riotously, 
Foanting taverns, and hath done eo a long time.’ 
Moreover, the individual might be apprehended 
upon this suspicion. 

But the new regulations will prove. super- 
sede all these old processes, In the future, there 
will be little temptation to conceal treasure-trove, 
because the finder will be quite as substantially 
rewarded by discovering it to the authorities. 
In a recent case, the Treasury gave a practical 
illustration of thia A number of old English 
gold coins of various dates were found by 4 
workman in some old oak-beam which had been 
taken fiom a farmhouse near Luton. Of these, 
many proved of such rarity that they were sent 
to’the national collections ; but the Treasury gave 
orders that the finder should be paid for them 
at the rate of their value as ald gold; while 
the remainder were returned to him. But it 
is a curious itstance of the changes of the lw, 
that we should now offer a substantial reward 
to deter persons from committing an offence 
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Which in the ‘good old times? was punished with 
death, and is still a high misdemeanour second 
only to misprision of treason and misprision of 
felony. 





THE MONTH: 

SOIHRNOCE AND ARTS 
DirrgRENt theories have been enumerated to 
account for the phenomena exhibited by the so- 
called ‘ variable’ stars, which wax and wane, and 
which—many of them—have fixed periods of 
brightness and dullness, These theories are 
mostly of an unsatisfactory character, and have 
been necessarily little more than vague guesses. 
But at last the spectroscope seems to have done 
something towards solving the interesting pro- 
blem involved in the behaviour of these distant 
bodies. Professor Sherinan, of Yale, has brought 
before the American National Academy of 
Sciences the results of certain spectroscopic ob- 
servations made upon the well-known variable 
star Beta Lyre. Sometimes the spectrum given 
by ibis star will exhibit a number of bright 
liner, while at other times the lines are dark, 
some of these indicating the presence of mag- 
nesium and other metals. It is believed from 
these observations that the atinosphere of the star 
consists of three Jayers, ‘the outer layer consist- 
ing of carbon and hydrocarbons, which occasion- 
ally descend into a subjacent layer of oxygen 
and undergo combustion, and ultimatel descend 
into the third layer, where the intense heat again 
separates the products of the combustion into 
their chemical elements.’ Thia theory would 
explain the cause of the variability in the star, 
for it is obvious that such changes as are de- 
scribed must be attended by evolutions of bright 
light, which at times are absent. 

In the course of o discussion which followed 
the reading of a paper before the Bristol Natural- 
iste’ Socicty relative to the Deposition of Dust 
and Smoke by Electricity, the suggestion was 
made, that in flour-mills and coal-mines, where 
the dust is of an inflammable nature, electricity 
would be dangerous, and that it would ke better 
in such situations to water the ground with some 
solution of a sticky nature, to prevent the dust 
rising in the air. The President of the Society, 
Professor Ramsay, remarked that in Paris, some 

ears ago, a solution of chloride of calcium had 
been used to water the roads, in order to prevent 
the formation of dust. But the remedy was 
worse than the disease, for in very hot weather 
the salt became dry, and formed in itself a dust 
of such an irritating nature that its usc had to 
be abandoned. He also stated that in certain 
lead-worksa, the lead-dust was most effectuall 
retained by passing the smoke through thic 
flannel bags, a process far more simple and 
cheaper than the employment of electricity. 

According to the Gas and Water Review, pipes 
made of paper have lately been exhibited at 
Vienna, such pipes being designed to take the 
place of the iron tubes which convey gas and 
water beneath our streets. They are rolled from 
sheeta of paper, like firework cases, and are coated 
on the inner side with an enamel the composition 
of which is o secret. The paper is also charged 
with asphalt during the rolling operation. If it 
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be true, as stated, that these pipes will resist 
an internal pressure of two thousand pounda, 
although the material is only half an inch in 
thickness, many uses will be found for them, 
Bat we must remember that this idea of sub- 
stituting paper pipes for those of iron and lead 
is one which crops up periodically, and never 
seems to get beyond the newspaper paragraph 
stage of existence. 

‘he new submarine boat Nautilus, which was 
successfully tried the other day in presence of the 
Admiralty authorities, differs from its predecessors 
in the manner in which it is caused to sink or 
rise in the water at will. The machinery by 
which this upward and downward movement is 
brought about is as simple as it is efficient, and 
one is temptad to wonder why no one thought of 
it before. At each side of the vessel are four 
ney into which fit cylinders two feet in 

inmeter. When these cylinders are projected 
outwards, as they can be by suitable gearing, the 
displacement of the boat 1s so much increased 
that the vessel rises to the surface ; but when the 
cylinders are withdrawn into their sockets it will 
sink. The idea is such a good one that it seems 
at once to remove submarine travelling from 
romance to reality. 

The principal use of submarine boats is for 
the attachment of torpedoes to the bottoms of 
ships in time of war. But surely the confidence 
of the authorities in torpedoes must be somewhat 
shaken after the recent experiments at l‘ortsmouth, 
when a Whitehead torpedo, carefully fixed to the 
hull of the Wesistance, failed to inflict any very 
serious damage to that old ironclad when it 
exploded. An American paper, commenting upon 
this experiment, pays the builders of our ships a 
compliment in contrasting its effects with the 
results of a recent accident which occurred to the 
flagship of the North Atlantic squadron. This 
ship, while lying in the Brooklyn navy yard, 
was run into by a small steam cutter, and a hole 
was opened in her nearly three feet long. It 
would thus seem that a ram is a more efficient 
weapon than a torpedo. 

Dr Macyowan has sent to the American Agri- 
cultural Bureau a collection of shoes made of 
rice-straw, like those which are worn by the 
labouring people in the south of China, These 
shoes are made by the old and feeble who are 
unfit for hard labour, and cost only a few pence 
per pair. It is suggested that the manufacture 
of such shoes in the rice-producing regions of the 
Southern States would be a most useful innova- 
tion. It is also suggested that for nursery use, 
straw shoes would be invaluable, in giving greater 
freedom to the growing feet of children. 

A new method of making cement from blast 
furnace-slag has recently been described. While 
the slag is in a molten condition, it is run into 
water, and thereby reduced to a state of fine 
powder. After being pround and screened, this 
powdered slag has added to it a certain pro- 
portion of slaked lime. The mixture is next 
placed in a machine which thoroughly incor- 
porates its particles. This machine consists of a 
revolving drum containing a number of metal 
balls, and it is the constant crushing action of 
these balis which reduces the mixture submitted 
to them to a state of the finest possible division. 
It is claimed that this thorough mixing gives 
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to the cement.a tensile strength almost double 
that of cement prepared without the help of the 
machine, 

Dr Campbell Brown, the public analyst of 
Liverpool, recently gave evidence in some cases 
of pepper adulteration. In one case the pepper 
which he had examined contained upwards of 
sixty-five per cent. of rice and four per cent. of a 
hard ligneous tissue resembling ground olive 
stones. He explained that this worthless sub- 
stance was imported into this country under 
the name of poivrette, or pepperette, for the 
purpose of increasing the weight and bulk of 
pepper. He had much difficulty in ascertaining 
the exact nature of this compound, which is 
advertised in circulars sent from Italy to English 
epper merchants. It seems to consist of some 
aad of ground fruit stones or nut-shells, but 
ground olive stones seem to produce a substance 
most like it. The price of this rubbish is one 
penny a pound, or less than one-twelfth the 
price of pepper. 

The carrier-pigeon service of Paris is almost 
as completely organiced as is the telegraph system, 
for missives can be sent by the winged messengers 
to neighbouring forts and towns, and even to 
distant places in the provinces. The staff numbers 
two thousand five hundred trained birds. Tho 
Parisians, duriug the terrible days of the last 
siege, learned the value of the pigcon post, and 
the lesson has not been forgotten. 

Our contemporary, Iron, remarks that a ton 
of coal contains far more ingredients than most 
people are aware of, and gives a list of substances 
which it yields in addition to gas. First of all, 
we have fifteen hundred pounds of coke, twenty 

allons of ammonia water, and one hundred and 
orty pounds of tar. It is by the destructive 
distillation of this coal-tar that we find what 
a number of useful products are yielded by it. 
Pitch, creosote, heavy oils, nip hit of various 
kinds, alizarine, aniline, und toluene are some 
of these. From the last-named conics that new 
come called saccharine (referred to elsewhere 
in this Journal, No. 159, p, 44), which is said to 
be two hundred and thirty times as sweet as the 
best sugar. 

In spite of all these wonderful products, coal- 
tar is at present at such a low price in the 
markeé that some of the Gas Companics are 
using it for fuel for heating their retorts as a 
substitute for coke. The necessary alterations in 
the furnaces are not of a very important nature, 
and the whole of the smoke caused by the 
combustion of the tar is consumed as it is 
produced. 

From various experiments detailed in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, it would seem 
that copperas or green vitriol is a most valuable 
dressing for many descriptions of crops. These 
sed atomke took place in 1886 on different farras, 
and in each case the plot of land treated with 
the iron salt is igs spi with a plot of similar 
size a 80 treated. Here iri baie of the results : 
& pilot measuring one-eighth of an acre and 
treated with fourteen pounds of copperas yielded 
five thousand two hundred and eighty-seven 
pa of potatoes—showing an increase of four 

undred pounds against a similar plot not treated. 
Another experiment showed that the copperas 
obtained from a field as good a crop of turnips 





as did one treated with guano and dissolved bones, 
In an experiment On two fields of hay, the yield 
was nearly doubled in that one treated with the 
green crystals of copperas. Good resulis were 
also obtained with crops of onions, beans, and 
mangold-wurzel. 

A new method of getting rid of the snow which 
had accumulated in the streets of London and 
stop the traffic after the great fall during the 
Christmas holidays, was tried by the authorities of 
one parish with great success.) The snow, instead 
of being carted away, was thrown upon a |; 
tray which was kept hot by a portable boiler, By 
this method it was quickly melted and passed off 
into the drains as a stream of water. e snow- 
plough was also used with good effect in the main 
thoroughfares, clearing a broad track in the 
centre of the road, but raising up a hill of snow 
on either side, which did not conduce to the 
comfort of pedestrians. 

In a Polish medical journal, Dr Bielezyk gives 
the results of some observations which he has made 
upon the health of workmen employed in petro- 
leum wells, Acute poisoning follows the con- 
tinued inhalation of gaseous matter from the 
wells, and this is accompanied by delirium ; but 
the symptoms quickly subside when the patient is 
brought to the surface of the earth. The mortalit 
among the workmen is not high, and they are a 
remarkably free from diseases of the respiratory 
organs and from infectious complaints, But they 
are subject to an eruption like acne, which affects 
the extremities. The same observer has found 
that raw petroleum is like carbolic acid, an ex- 
cellent agent in the antiseptic treatment of 
wounds. 

A Russian official Report states that the uze 
of peat as fuel in factories is rapidly increasing, 
and from this circumstance, the price of peat-bogs 
has risen so much that a bog is worth more than 
a well-timbered forest. Last year, twenty-eight 
peat-bogs belonging to the Crown were bethg 
worked on leases, the total area being six thousan 
acres, This year there are thirty-three such bogs, 
with an area of fifty thousand acres, containing 
pest to the estimated extent of forty million 

ussian cubic fathoms) Many manufacturers are 
giving up the use of wood in favour of peat, and 
this is especially the case in the province of 
Viadimir. Peat-cutting machines are supplied 
chiefly from Moscow, but a few are sent from 
Belgium and Germany. The fuel has been tried 
for railway work, but so far without any great 
SUCCESS. | . 

A correspondent of one of the technical journals 
has been making some experiments in gastronomy, 
which certainly do credit to his power of over- 
coming natural prejudices. He caught by the aid 
of hig terrier two plump barn rats, and after pre- 

aration, presented them to his cook to be made 
into a pic. The pie was, he states, delicious, and 
was voted a luxury by some friends who partook 
of it unwittingly. He also says that be can from 
experience aatly recommend a hedgehog stewed 
in milk as a real delicacy. It is well known 
that roast hedgehog is a favourite dish with 
Engliah iea Our readers may also remem- 
ber chal Arig the last siege of Paris ite 
inhabitants we.2 reduced to such straits that 
vermin of this kind were often submitted to 
similar trial One writer states that so palatable 
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were they that long after the siege, when beef and 
mutton were again plentiful, rats often found 
their way to the French bill of fare, disguised 
alike by cunning flavouring and fanciful names. 
Mr QConnor, the British chargé @affaires 
at Pekin, has made a collection of Chinese picks, 
hoes, spades, hatchets, trowels, and razors, which 
are manufactured in that country at the present 
time. These, through the Foreign Office, have 
been sent to the Birmingham Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce, who will shortly exhibit 
them, and will invite inspection of them from 
the local tool and implement makers. It is 
believed that similar implements can be manufac- 
tured in thiy country of far better quality and at 
a lower rate than in China, and that they would, 
from their superiority, find a ready sale there. 
Some of these implements are of the most primi- 
tive form, and are cut from rough sheet-iron, 
Some few years ago, there was much ontcry 
against the use of aniline dyes in textile fabrics, 
and more especially in the case of hose, the use 
ot which had been shown to be followed by skin 
disease of a serious character. The alarm has 
now spread to Persia, where strong measures 
have been adopted to prevent the importation 
of these dyes, on the ground that when used for 
carpets and brocades they are not only unstable 
and inartistic, but are positively injurious to 
health. In India, too, where the dyes have been 
much used, it is feared that the reputation of 
the beautiful fabrics made there will greatly suffer, 
unless stringend measures for the exclusion of 
aniline colours be adopted. 
A Polish doctor lias adopted a new method 
of employing the electric current for the treat- 
ment of neuralgia, which is said to bring relief 
in the severest cases. One pole of the battery 
is connected by a chain or wire with a concave 
metal plate lined with carbon. This carbon sur- 
face, after having been saturated with chloro- 
form, is oe to the spot where pain is most 
intense. The current, weak at first, is gradually 
increased as the operation proceeds. A constant 
battery is said to be the right thing to use, 
although it does not quite ages how the current 
can be made to vary in the manner indicated. 
We should think that if the remedy be reall. 
effective, it would be much easier to apply it 
through the mediuin of one of those little mag- 
netic machines which are now so commonly used 
for medical purposes. 
Engineering gives some account of a new ammu- 
nition which is being adopted by the German 
army, and which is about to be manufactured 
under }British patent rights at Millwall, The 
bullet is partly of lead and partly of stecl, and 
is said to have a great penetrative power, and it 
is urged from the barrel by compressed powder, 
In what way this compressed powder differs from 
ordinary gunpowder, which, during manufacture, 
is submitted to an hydraulic pressure of one hun- 
dred and twenty tons to the square foot, we are 
at a loss to conceive. The new cartridge will 
keep for any length of time without deterioration 
and with safety, for the explosive portion need 
not be attached to them until they are required 
for use. 
The steam yacht Chic, which is owned by 
Mesars Alley and M‘Lellan of Glasgow, is being 
fitted with an electric light for submarine pur- 


posea, The Chic_is destined for the 1-fisheries 
of Australia ; and it is estimated that the light 
given will serve as a torch to the divers at a depth 
of seventeen fathoms. The necessary current is 
furnished by a Brush dynamo-machine, 

So many terrible accidents through the use of 
petroleum lamps have been recorded, that we are 
pleased to notice any invention having for ita 
object the rendering more safe that mode of 
illumination, which, from its cheapness, is most 

pular with the poorer classes. In the ‘ Shaftes- 

ury’ Lamp, invented by Mr E, Phillips, of 84 
Bishopsgate Street Within, London, an extingnish- 
ing cap is so fixed over the burner that directly 
the lamp is knocked over or dropped from the 
hand, the flame is automatically caused to go out. 
The principle can be applied so cheaply, that the 
commonest forms of lamps can be made with the 
new attachment, and these will soon be in the 
market. Thus our poorer brethren will have at 
hand a brilliant method of illumination without 
any qualifying condition of danger in its use. 

The results of some experiments madc by Mr A. 
Richardson, of University College, Bristol, form a 
further very useful contribution to the contro- 
versy which has lately taken place with regard to 
the permanence of water-colours. But whereas 
the jormer disputants confined their attention 
alinost exclusively to the injurious effects of light 
on pigments, Mr Richardson has also included the 
question of damp. By exposing pieces of paper 
washed over with various water-colours to the 
influence of lizht, of damp air and of dry air, he 
has inade the following observations: cadmium, a 
yellow hitherto considered permanent, disappears 
in 4 fortnight in damp air; Prussian blue, another 
permanent colour, vanished in a month under like 
circumstances; while the lakes gamboge and 
indigo appear to be as unstable in damp as they 
are known to be in a dry atmosphere. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 
IRONING BY MACHINERY. 


Hovsrwrves will learn with interest that they 
cri. Dow procure mechanical ironers, and that tlie 
engineer, Mr Samuel Bash, 32 Cornhill, Lon- 
don, ever mindful of the requirements of the age, 
and watchful to lighten by his ingenuity the 
tasks of others, be thuse taska ever so humble or 
so homely, has succeeded in perfecting a machine 
designed to press and iron with a precision equal- 
ling, if not excelling that of the human hand, 
every article that modern civilisation demands, 
from the highly priced mantle to the cheap 
pocket-handkerchief. The iron is suspended 
above the ironing-board by an attachment to a 
radiating arm, which, similar in principle to the 
well-known jib of a crane, moves freely around 
jts axis, and thus commands the whole board. 
A pedal, worked by the foot of the operator, 
actuates a lever which brings the iron down 
on the article lying on the board, the intensity 
of the pressure thus produced being regulated 
by the force of the operator’s foot. The table 
itself is, moreover, movable, and can be moved 


backwards and forwards by means of a handle, 
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the iron being held rigidly in its stand. The 
workman, whether sitting or standing, has thus 
fall command over his machine. 

The iron is heated internally by means of gas 
laid on through flexible hosing ; and it will be per- 
ceived that a considerable saving both in the time 
and labour involved in constant reheating at the 
stove is effected. The labour entailed in handling 
the present irons, which range in weight from 
seven to twenty-eight pounds, is entirely obviated. 
A reduction in the cost of fuel of seventy-five 

r cent. has been calculated as likely to result. 

he machine is simple in construction and design, 
and is not liable to get out of order—a great 
desideratum in work of this class. 

Irons of different shapes can readily be adjusted 
to the same machine; and throughout the wide 
range of the manifold industries of dressmaking, 
mantlemaking, hat and cap manufacture, besides 
Jaundry-work of all kinds, every process now 
performed by manual labour can be speedily 
accomplished by this machine. 

The importance of the industries to be benefited 
by the mechanical ironer will be appreciated 
when it is stated that upwards of half ao million 

ersons are estimated to be employed in the 
nited Kingdom in the trades enumerated 
above. 

Any mechanical improvement tending to lighten 
the labour of so large a percentage of the popula- 
tion, or to render more healthy the conditions 
under which that labour is performed, cannot 
fail, more especially when viewed in conjunction 
with its other advantages, to command the atten- 
tion of an age justly styled that of machinery. 







DERMATINE. 


A compound known as Dermatine has recently 
been placed before the public by als Dermatine 
Company, 13 Billiter Street, mdon, with a 
view to supersede gutta-percha, india-rubber, or 
leather in many of the varied uses to which these 
materials are applied. Dermatine, it is claimed, 
is unaffected by changes of heat and cold, and 
suffers no ill effects from exposure to moisture. 
The new material is furthermore uninjured by 
cil or grease—a great desideratum for any sub- 
stance employed in connection with machinery—- 
and offers, it is state, a better resistance to the 
effects of friction than either india-rubber or 
leather. 

There are many purposes to which Dermatiue 
should be successfully applied: Belts for ma- 
chinery in exposed situations ; pump-valves of all 
descriptions ; hydraulic packing, railway buffers, 
&c.; whilst its waterproof properties would doubt- 
less render it specially suitable for that large class 
of goods comprising lawn-tennis shoes, boating 
shoes, mats, &c. 

Dermatine is unaffected by high temperatures, 
and has been eraployed with success for the insn- 
lation of underground telegraph wires. 

The new material has been subjected to various 
tests—immersion for a considerable period both 
in boiling oil and sulphuric acid; and it is 
satisfactory to learn that in each instance, the 
severe nature of the test notwithstanding, the 
substance was found to have received compara- 
tively trivial injury. Belting made of Dermatine 
has after nearly a year's continuous running been 
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found free from any tendency to clog and in 
excellent condition in all respects, 

Beyond all question, a 1 fleld exists for a 
material of this kind; acid: Deraating has cer 
tainly thus far made good progress, and acquitted 
itself to the satisfaction of both introducer and 
consumer. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR LADIES. 


Within the last few months, there was opened 
in Edinburzh o small College for training edu- 
cated women who intend to make teaching in 
secondary and higher schools for girls their pro- 
fession, or who desire engagements in private 
families. It is undeniable that of lnte years great 
progress has been made in the more thorough 
and systematic teaching of women; but many 
a young girl fresh from her own clasg-work has 
felt at the outsct of her cnreer as a poverness 
that she lacked the power of imparting her 
knowledee or the right method of teaching. In 
Germany, every girl who intends to teach receives 
a professional training ; in England, two Colleges 
have been, within the last few years, turning ont 
fully equipped governesses ; but in Scotland, no 
kindred institution was to be found. It was 
therefore in the hope of making provision for 
this want that the Committee of the St George's 
Hall classes determimed to establish a Training 
College in Edinburgh. It was judged best to 
make a small beginuing last autumn; and thanks 
to the kind liberality of iriends interested in the 
education of women, n sutticient fund was raised 
to enable the Committee to take premises in St 
George's Hall, Randolph Place. Miss Walker, 
whose tame in connection with the St George’s 
Hall classes is so well known, has been chosen 
Principal, and will be assisted by Fraulein 
Wuschack and Miss M‘lean, and also by several 
lecturers who have kindly offered honorary ser- 
vices. The course of instruction includes (1) Prac- 
tice in class-teacbing under supervision ; (2) The 
theory of education, (a) the scientific basis of 
education, (b) elements of the art of education ; 
(3) The general history of education in Europe 
since the revival of learning; (4) The practice 
of education, (a) methods, (6) school manage- 
ment. Further particulars of the work and all 
information can be had on application to the 
Principal, St George’s Training College, Randolph 


Place, Edinbur:ao. 


DISCOVERY OF TWO ROMAN POTTERY KILNS. 


A curious discovery was recently made in the 
neighbourhood of Pury St Edmunds, at the 
sewerage works now being carried out at West 
Stow Heath, about four or five miles from the 
town. During the progress of the operations, two 
pottery kilns were laid open, similar to those 
which were found about six years ago by a well- 
known antiquary of Bury. These are pronounced 
to be of the late Roman period; and the place 
where they were found, though now a remote 
common, was, at the termination of the Roman 
occupation of Britain, an important station, et 
sessing a comsiderable population, forming, in iact, 
a sort of suburw of the still larger Roman station 
of icklingham, In the centre ot the western part 
of the heath, called Wildham, is situated a Saxon 
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80 
cemetery ; and the whole region abounds with 
historical memories and localities, taking us back 
to the commencement, so to speak, of early Eng- 
lish existence, and of the deepest interest to 
antiquaries and archeologists. The specimena of 
Roman work just unearthed are about five feet 
in diameter, the walls two feet eight inches in 
height, composed of tempered clay, which still 
shows, by its deep redness, that it was subjected 
at one period to the constant action of fire. One 
kiln was filled with blackened earth and broken 
vessels, which had probably been spoiled and 
thrown aside. Some of these were circular vases 
with handles in delicate buff-coloured clay. The 
second Liln was in a more broken condition than 
the first, yet contained more interesting remains, 
all ‘the vessels being jars, saucers, pans, &c. of a 
dark colour, showing that black and slate-coloured 
-" work was specially produced in this kiln. A part 

of a bowl, of very fine red ware, with delicate 

red-coloured glaze, and ornamented with the 
figure of an animal resembling a dog, was dis- 
covered, together with a quantity of specimens 
of pottery of various kinds and in different statcs 
of preservation. The ground on which these 
sewerage works are carried on now belongs to the 

Bury St Edmunds town council, very fortunately, 

for no doubt a careful watch will be kept for any 

Roman relics which may Le turned up by the 

workmen during the sewerage operations, 





OIL CALMING A HEAVY SEA, 


That oil properly used, as has been frequently 
urged in this Journas has an extraordinary effect 
on troubled waters there can be no sort of doubt, 
and it is much to be regretted that the experiment 
is not brought into general and regular practice, 

‘and that every sea-going ship is not provided 
with a quantity of oil, and the prone apparatus 
to employ it, as a sea-calmer, if not a tempest- 
stiller. Its singular efficacy has been proved over 
and over again by English seamen in English 
ships and boats, and it is gratifying to find that 
the same practice has been tried in America with 
marked succesa. From ao private letter, dated at 
Truxillo, in October lust, from a passenger on 
board a large trading steamer plying between 
that place and New Orleans, we learn that the 
vessel encountered a terrible hurricane in the 
Caribbean Sea, early in that month, when the 
ship was disabled and became unmanageable, and 
lay in the trough of the sea in a dangerous 
position, and entirely at the mercy of the waves, 
which ever and anon broke over her. The 
captain, having tried almost every expedient to 
Keep the ship’s head up without success, deter- 
mined to have recourse to the oil experiment. 
We give the result in the writer's own words: 
‘The page now put four oil-bags on the wind- 
ward side of the ship, when the oil acted like 
magic. ‘The sea became emooth for at least 
twenty-five yards in that direction, and not a 
sea broke over her, while ahead and astern and 
to leeward, the ocean was in a wild rage, and the 
howling of the winds drowned all other sounds’ 
Here was an extraordinary escape from immediate 
danger ; and the remedy was apparently repeated 
or continued, for the letter goes on to say that 
the ship lay for thirty hours in the trough of 
the sea free from the danger of broken water, and 
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protected by the application of the oil, until, at 
the end of that time, the hurricane passed away, 
and the ship was enabled to proceed on her 
voyage uninjured. Now it is not too much to 
say that, had it not been for the efficacy of the 
oil, the ship in her helpless condition must have 
succumbed to the violence of the hurricane, and 

robably all on board would have perished. 

ould not the Board of Trade be urged to lay 
down some rule making it incumbent on all sea- 
going ships to be provided with a certain quantity 
of oil for use in case of necd? 


HOW THE KING CAME HOME. 


‘On, why are you waiting, children, 
And why are you watching the way ?’ 

‘We are watching because the folks have said 
The king comes home to-day— 

The king on bis prancing charger, 
In his shining golden crown, 

Oh, the bells will ring, the glad birds sing, 
When the king comes back to the town.’ 


‘Run home to your mothers, children ; 
In the land is pain and woe, 
And the king, beyond the forest, 
Fights with the Paynim foe.’ 
* But,’ said the little children, 
‘The fight will soon be past. 
We fain would wait, though the hour be late ; 
He will surely come at last.’ 


So the eager children waited 
Till the closing of the day, 
Till their eyes were tired of gazing 
Along tho dusty way ; 
But there came no sound of music, 
No flashing golden crown ; 
And tenrs they shed, as they crept to bed, 
When the round red sun went down, 


But at the hour of midnight, 
While the weary children alc) t, 
Was heard within the city 
The voice of them that wept : 
Along the moonlit highway 
Towards the sacred dome, 
Dead on his shield, from the well-fought field— 
Twas thus the king came home. 
Fiorexcs TYLEE. 
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BIRREL’S DIARY. 
Or Robert Birrel, a burgess of Edinburgh in 
the time of Shakspeare, we should probably 
never have heard anything, liad it not been for 
the famous Ditry which he left behind him, 
Sir Walter Scott refers to him as ‘this good old 
citizen of Edinburgh,’ and occasionally quotes 
from his really valuable pages; but Scott 
apparently knew nothing abont him beyond 
what may be Jearnel from the journal itself. 
It is likely that he was not remarkable in any 
other way, and that, in kecpins this record of 
the events of his day, he was doing the best 
he could for posterity. Although written in 
order that it might be read—as may be seen 
from an appeal made in one place to the ‘gentill 
reader ’—the Diary slumbered in manuscript 
until about the close of last century, when an 
energetic young antiquary (afterwards Sir John 
Graham Dalyell of Binns, but then a newly 
fledged advocate of the Scottish Bar) searching 
for literary treasure in the recesses of the 
Advocates’ Library, brought it to light, and 
published it along with other ‘Fraginents of 
Scottish History.’ What gives it a genuine 
historical value is that it is not in any sense 
of a private nature, but deals with puLlic events, 
whether loml or national, ‘containing Divers 
Passages of Staite, and uthers Memoralte Acci- 
dents. Though purporting to run ‘from the 
1532 zeir of our Redemptione till ye beginning 
of the zeir 1605,’ it really begins with the corona- 
tion of Robert II. in 1371; and this entry is 
followed by some others which also ante-date 
the earliest recollections of Birrel himself. But 
the great bulk of the Diary records circumstances 
which must have occurred during the lifetime 


of the diarist, and which for the most part scem | 


to have been registered by him at the time of | lines pleasantly testi 


age, they are none the less interesting to modern 
readers. 

What is properly regarded as the beginning 
of Birrel’s own observations is about the year 
1567, when the entries begin to grow in unmber. 
Many of these treat of matters so well known 
to history that it is unnecessary to make more 
than a passing allusion to them here. The 
murders of Rizzio and Darnley (the latter of 
whom ie spoken of as ‘the King, ‘King Henry,’ 
and ‘Henry Stewart’), an many other leading 
events of that periud, are duly chronicled in 
Birrel’s pages. 1t is noteworthy, however, that 
there is no mention made of Queen Mary after 
her arrival at Carlisle, followmg the defeat aot 
Langside ; no word, even, of her tragic death 
at Votheringay. One explanation of this may 
be found in the hypothesis that Mary's fate was 
too supremely sad for any written notice. On 
the other hand, it may be that Birrel was not 
much affected by the event. One can sce from 
his Diary that he was a Presbyterian, and not 
a ‘papist, although the passages which reveal 
this are admirably free from sectarian intoler- 
ance. As such, then, he could scarcely have 
felt inclined to quarrel with the course of events 
which ultimately brought the unfortunate Mary 
to the block, And it is quite evident that 
he cherished no feeling of animosily towards 
Queen Elizabeth for her share in the tragedy, 
as the following entry witnesses: ‘The 24th of 
March 1603, Queen Elizfabeth] departed this 
life, at the pleasure of Almighty God. ... She 
did reign in her time in peace and in great love 
with her commons of Sngland—a godly, wise, 
and loving princess to her subjects, as ever lived 
in England. Clearly, the writer of theue lines 
did not regard the English queen ar in any 
degree gui:ty of judicial murder ; moreover, the 
fy to an agreeable feeling 


their occurrence. Many of these circumstances of friendliness between some sections of the 
relate to the most prominent personages in the} Scotch and of the English prior to the Union, 
history of Scotland during Birrel’s time ; others,| which fecling .uay also be observed in the 
again, are of a more trivial description ; but, | pages of earlier writers, English and Svotch, long 
as illuatrating the life and manners of a bygone | before the period referred to. 
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Perhaps the chief charm of the journal is what 
Scott styles Birrel’s ‘gossiping way,’ for, apart 
from his many historical statements, he very 
frequently notes down little incidents that ma 
have been important enough to the Edinburg 
citizens of that day, but that were quite beneath 
the notice of the historian proper; and yet it 
ig just such artless touches as these that help 
us to form some notion of the manners of six- 
teenth-century Edinburgh. For cxample, we 
learn that on the 10th of July 1598, a certain 
acrobat ‘playit sic sowple tricks upone ane tow 
[rope],’ fastencd between St Ciles’s stecple and a 
stair beneath the Cross, of which ‘the lyk wes 
nevir sene in yis countrie, as he raid [rode] 
doune the tow and playit sa many pavies on 
it’ Again, we rend of varivus accidents, murders, 
and suicides: of two women poisoned from eat- 
ing hemlock root; of a prisoner trying to esvape 
down the cliffs of the Castle ruck, but breaking 
his neck in the attempt; and of deaths by 
drowning—suicidal or otlierwise—in the Nor’ 
Loch, which once covered the site of the 
modern Princes Street Gardens. At that period, 
the corpses of suicides were treated with the 
greatest indignity, and we read of one man 
whose drowned body was ‘harled through the 
town backward, and thereafter hanged on the 
gallows.” The unlucky prisoner just spoken of 
received a more prolonyed 1ll-treatment, although 
his was not a casc of suicide. Not only did 
the poor man break his neck in his endeavour 
to escape, but ‘thercaltcr he was trailed to the 
gallows and langed, and thereafter was quar- 
tered, and his head and fowr yuarters pub ov 
the four porls’ (gates) of the city. 

Forgery, whether of coins or of documents, 
also met with the most severe punishment in 
“sixteenth-century Scotland ; and many are the 
notices of death by hanging, strangling, burn- 
ing, and drowning for the commission of this 
sort of crime. One remarkable feature of this 
offence was that the offenders were very fre- 
quently men of respectable position. Thus we 
see that, in 1564, two lairds—Vorbes of Mony- 
musk, and his brother, John Forbes of Pitslign 
—were accused of coining false ‘halheis’ or ‘ baw- 
bees,’ and that two other lairls stood surcty 
for them. Again, au Edinburgh goldsmith, son 
of o burgess, was convicted of forging and utter- 
ing ‘diverse false testons, half-testons, non-sunts, 
and lions called hardheads'’—otherwise hard:ts 
or hardies, stated by Vitcairn to have been a 
copper coin of the value of three-halfpence—for 
which he was sentencel to be hanged and 
quartered, and his head and quarters to be put 
up on the chief gates of Edinburgh. Various 
burgesses of Aberdeen and Dundee also appear 
about the same period as guilty of the same 
offence; and in 1601, Birrel notes that ‘Mr 
Alexander Drumaquham, George Douglas of 
Bangor,’ and two others, were ‘burnt for false 
inne Among those who ‘suffered’ for forging 
~Mocuments we have a Captain Baillie, who, on 
the 4th of December 1594, was ‘hanged for 
counterfeiting the Great Seal against the mer- 
chants ;’ also in 1595, ‘Cumming the Monk’ was 
‘hanged for making of false writs ;’ and a Captain 
James Lowrie and others were ‘all hanged at 
the Cross for counterfviting false writs’ in the 
year 1598; while, in 1599, ‘James Corbet, writer,’ 


was ‘hanged in like manner.’ (Some of these 
citations will be found in Pitcairn’s Criminal 
Trials, if not in Birrel’s Diary.) 

Executions for witchcraft were of course 
equally common at this time. Thus, Birrel notes 
that in 1591 Euphane M‘Kalzen was burnt for 
this offence ; as also, in 1603, a certain James 
Reid, accused of ‘consulting and using with 
Sathan and witches, and who was notably known 
to be a counsellor with witches; and in 1605, 
Henry Lowrie was ‘burnt on the Castle Hill 
for witchcraft done and committed by him in 
Kyle.’ 

Many also are the notices of punishment dealt 
out to thieves, The designation ‘thief, however, 
must often be interpreted ‘mosstrooper’ or 
‘Borderer” os in the following instance: ‘The 
10th of October [1567], there was a proclamation 
to meet the Regent {(Murray| in Pecbles, upon 
the Sth of November next, for the repressing of 
the thicves in Annandale and Eskdale ; but my 
Lord Regent, thinking they would geb advertise- 


jment, he prevented [anticipated] the day, and 


cune over the water secretly and lodged in 
Dalkeith ; this upon the 19th day; and upon 
the morrow he departed towards Hawick, where 
he came both secretly and suldenly, and there 
took thirty-four thieves, whom he partly caused 
hang and partly drown—five he let free upon 
caution [baal and upon the 2d day of No- 
vember he Irought other ten of them with 
him to Edinyurgh and there put them in irons.’ 
In tuis further instance, it is also evident the 
same caste is referred to: ‘The 13th day of 
September [1563], the Lord Regent rode to the 
fair to Jedburgh to apprehend the thieves ; but 
they being advertised of iis coming, came not to 
the fair; so he was frustrated of his intention, 
excepting three thicves which he took, and caused 
hang within the town there,’ 

That such ‘thieves’ were really the peculiar 
class also known as ‘Dorderers’ may again be 
seen from the threat made by King James, 
during lis quarrel with the Edinburgh citizens 
in 1596, that he would bring in ‘Will Kinmond 
the common thicf und as many Southland men 
as should spoil the town of Edinburgh.’ This 
Will Kinmend was a noted Borderer, and was 
under the protection of the Laird of Buecleuch, 
who on one occasion rescued him from Carlisle 
jail by force of arms. Of the same description 
were those thieves of Liddesdale against whom 
James V. had marched in 1528, and whose 
‘king’ he lad hanged in front of his own tower. 
Indced, one phase of what was called ‘theft’ 
in sixtecnth-century Scotland had been regarded 
as the privilege of a ruling caste only a century 
earlier, at which time this species of ‘th--ft’ 
was called ‘sorning.” To sorn was ‘to exact free 
quarters against the will of the landlord ;’ and 
it was nob until 1445 that this was declared 
by statute as ‘equivalent to theft.’ Scott states 
(The Monastcry, Note D) that ‘the great chief- 
tains oppressed the monasteries very much by 
exactions of this nature. The community of 
Aberbrothwick complained of an Earl of Angua, 
I think, who was in the regular habit of visitin; 
them once a year with a train of a thousan 
horse and abiding till the whole winter-pro- 
visions of the convent were exhausted” Thus, 
a sorning lord of one year became in the next 
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change of name did not at once 


century, we find men of good birth and educa- 
tion still living this sort of ‘sorner’ existence, 
though by so doing they were liable to the 
severest: punishments. 

As if to show how little the nature of boys 

has altered during the last three centuries, 
Birrel describes a celebrated ‘barring-out’? which 
took place in the grammar-schovl of Edinburgh 
in the year 1595. Because they had been refused 
a certain annual privilege, ‘a number of echolars, 
being gentlemen’s boirns, made a mutiny, and 
came in the night and took the school, and 
rovided themselves with meat, drink, and hag- 
ats, pistolet, aud sword: they reinforced the 
doors of the aaid school, sv that they refused 
to let in their master nor no other man with- 
ont they were granted their privilege, conform 
to their wonted use.” Whereupon the magis- 
trates commanded a certain ul-starred Bailie 
Macmoran to force an entrance, which, with 
the assistance of other officials, he attempted to 
do. But, disregarding the threat of one of the 
boys that he would shoot him if he persisted, 
the unlucky bailie received the contents of ‘ane 
pistolet’ in his head, ‘so that he diced.” At 
this, the townsfolk rose up avainst the scholars 
and conveyed them to the Tolbvoth prison ; ‘but 
the haill bairns were letten free, without hurt 
done to them for the same, within ane short 
time thereafter,’ 

Many other records of local events find a 
place in the pages of this entertaining journal. 
Of private duels and strcet-frays, such as those 
referred to by Scott in The Abbot, there is fre- 
quent mention. ‘The ravages of the pestilence 
or ‘pest,’ which in one year (1585) carried off 
more than fourteen hundred of the citizens, are 
also more than once spoken of. Nor does the 
diurist omit to record incidents of a metcoro- 
logical nature; thus, we learn haw ‘the street’ 
of Edinburgh was deluged by ‘ane suddaine 
shower of rain and haile’ in the spring of 1593 ; 
and how there came ‘ane horrible ter.pest of 
snaw’ in March 1595; and how a total eclipse 
of the sun took place in the forenoon of the 
17th of February 1598—one cffect of which was 
that ‘merchants and others that were ignorant 
steikit [bolted] their booth doors and ran to the 
kirk to pray, as if it liad beeu the last day? 

Side by side with such little items are the 
descriptions given of vari-.us historicu’ events : 
royal marriages, births, and christenings ; state 
banquets ond ccremonies ; the reception given to 
ambassadors and princes from England and the 
continental countries; and such important pass- 
ages in European history as ihe despatch of the 
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a ‘thief’ in the eyes of the law. Of course this | ceremony in the Chapel-royal of Stirli 
ut a sop to| But this Prince of Scotland, though he lived to 
the practice ; and even so late as the eighteenth | become Prince of Wales, was prevented by his 


Spanish Arma?a and the massacre of St Boe- | 


tholomew. It is interesting, among other things, 
to notice the chain of events which ultimately 
placed the Stewarts on the British throne; or, 
rather, to obrerve the development, in Birrel’s 
time, of the policy inaugurated in an earlier 
day. There is the abdication of Queen Mary, 
and the coronation of her infant son. Later on, 
in 1589, comes the young King’s marriage with 
Anne of Denmark. The birth of their eldest 
son, Henry, is of course duly recorded, as also 
_ his baptiam, which was performed with high 
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early death from inheriting the honours to 
which his father succeeded. It was not until 
six yeara after Prince Henry’s birth that the 
heir to the British throne was born, at which 
time our worthy burgvss made this entry in 
his Diary: ‘The 20th day of November [1600] 
the Queen’s M[ajesty] delivered of a child at 
the pleasure of Almighty God; at which time 
the cannons shot for joy.’ The baptism took 
place on the 23d of December, when the infant 
prince was ‘namit Charles ;’ and a,ain the happy 
cannons ‘shot for joy.’ Little, then, did the 
good citizens know what was in store for their 
baby prince; or how the life, ushered in with 
such joyous acclamations, was to end in the 
gloomy tragedy at Whitehall. 

About three years alter the birth of Charles, 
Birrel chronicles the last illness, and then the 
death of the Queen of Eneland ; after which come 
entries such as this: ‘The same 24th of March 
1603, after Her Mfajesty] departing, the King 
of Seotland was proclaimed at London, King 
of England, Scotland, }rance, and Ireland.’ 
Then follow statements relating to this most 
interesting time, when ‘the nobility [of Scotland], 
at least the most part of them, came, accom- 
panied with seven noblemen of England, Yo 
the Cross of Edinburgh, where the new king- 
ship wa. proclaimed, Thercafler come notices 
of the king’s southward see and, ‘not long 
after, of the departure fur London of the Queen 
and Prinecs§ And on the 19th of November 
1604, the diarist reeerds: ‘A proclamation, that 
these countries shall Le no more called Scotland 
and England, but Great Brtain’—with which. 
entry we may take Jeave of Robert Birrel and 
his /zury. 
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CHAPTER Vi.—BESSIE, 


‘“Wrat—what has brought you here?’ asked Mr 
Gabriel in a trembling voice. He had a walking- 
stick, and he held it horizontally with both hands, 
one at the ferrule, the other at the handle, and 
thrust it before him, as making a barrier between 
himeelf and the woman. 

‘Not myself—my wants and my wrongs,’ she 
answered sternly. ‘Mor mysclf 1 ask nothing 
but to be left to myself; I have no wants. My 
wrongs are buried in my heart, known to none 
but you; n‘—nof even tomy son—to your aon. 
He lias never learnt who was hia father. I shouid 
cover mv face with shame, were it known,’ 

‘Then, what—what du you want, Bessie?’ 

‘T say, I want nothing for myself. I have 
come here not for myself. God forbid! I would 
not receive any hing of you for myself. No— 
if I were wning as my father drowned, and 
as my poor fon has drowned, and you held out 


a hand, I would clench my fist and smite it 
away, and sink, rather than owe my life to 


you 
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‘Then—what is it?’ asked Mr Gotham, with 


his knees quaking under him. ‘You acitate me.’ 

‘No wonder that I agitate you. The wonder 
to me is that the agitation has not become a 
Saint Vitus’s dance that never leaves you. God 
forgive me! I loved you once. I could tear 
my flesh off my hand with my teeth now— 
after these’ many years—at the thought that it 
ever held yours. ‘4 loved you!’ She reared her 
proud form; in spite of age, it was full of 
nobility and reminiscence of grace and beauty. 
‘IT loved you!’ She looked at him with scorn. 
‘I ask myself, whenever I see you pass alung 

‘ the road, what could I find in you to love?’ 

‘I was rich,’ said Gotham; and as he spoke, 
he raised his stick level with his face, as if to 
ward off the blow that he deserved for the sneer. 

‘You coward!’ cried Bessie. ‘How dare you 
hint at that! As if I cared for anything but 
you. And you I cared for only because I was 
your help and support, your nurse almost; I 
cared for you becouse you were laughed at, cold- 
shouldered, delicate, helpless, and clung to me 
as this babe now clings to my bosom.’ 

‘It is of no use, Bessie,’ said Gabriel, with 

wavering voice—‘it is of no use raking up 
old graves—that is what Mr Cornellis bas just 
said.’ 

“It ia of use,’ answered the woman, ‘when the 
bones do not lie in holy ground. The ghost 
will walk and flap its winding-sheet and sercam 
in the black, still night, and you must sec it 
and hear it. I—I have not spoken out my heart 
all these weary years. I have seen you, and 
you have seen me, but we have not spoken. 
, sitting on the hard bench in the aisle, have 
looked to the squire’s pew in the chancel, and 

, watched you there during service. Once, when 
my seat was taken, I came over and occupied 
a bench outside your pew, and Icaned back with 
my ear to the board, and heard your shaky 
pipe whine: “We hove left undone those things 
which we ought to have done, and we have 
done those things we ought not to have done, 
and there is no health in ua” Did you feel 
the pew chake, that Sunday morning, Gabricl? 
I was not crying; I trembled with rage, and 
the pew trembled with me. Then you stood up 
and looked over; and when you saw me there 
outside, sitting and lying back with my eyes 
raised, you thought you saw a ghost, and sank 
again to your knees, For all these many years 
we bave bean no nearer each other than on 
that occasion; and then we neither spoke, but 
our eyes met, and I saw tlint baseness was in 
them atili.’ 

‘Why do you talk like this, Bessie? It can 
do no good, You are so fierce, you frighten 
me. My nerves are unstrung and sensitive.’ 

‘Unstrung and sensitive!’ scoffed the woman, 
her noble fee gathering grandeur and beauty 
in her passion. ‘1 will tell you why I talk. 
Because, for six-and-thirty years I have nursed 
my wrongs in my heart, which has boiled and 
boiled, but never been poured out. To whom 
could I pour it out? Who was to hear the 
story of my wrong? Was it one to shout to 
the.parish ? To publish in the pa ? 

‘For pity’s sake, Bessie, chatides me: do not 

speak so loud; neither of us wishes that story 

to be known.’ 
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‘Ah! on whom fell the shame? On me, who 
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was innocent of all wrong, save of having loved 
a wretch without manliness. I could have the 
pity of the place if I told my tale; but what 
care I for pity? 1 let them think me a lost 
woman, because I did not care to have it thought 
T had trusted you—you.’ 

‘Well, Bessie, the marringe was not legal. The 
court annulled it,’ 

‘With your consent. Could you not have made 
it right, had you chosen? Have made me an 
honest woman, and your son legitimate? No; 
you were mean enough to cast mie over because 
i could not trouble yourself to fight through 
ife in poverty. What if you had been dis- 
inherited ? You necd not have worked for a 
living; I would have worked for both. You 
might have sat at home with your hands in 
your peck and rocked the cradle with your 
foot ; but you would not have had your luxuries 
then, and therefore I way thrust aside.’ 

‘You cannot say, Bessie, that my father and 
uncle did not make you an offer that was reason- 
able. They promised you a yearly allowance.’ 

‘I spurned it; I refused it. I would have 
nothing of theirs, notling of yours any more. 
If I knew what drops in my son’s veins were 
drawn from you, I would wring them forth. 
If I thought in his heart were any seeds of 
your baseness, I would dig them out with my 
nails.’ 

‘Even now, after these many years, I will 
help you, if you will allow me to do it.’ 

fj do not want your belp—not for myself. 
I would not take enething of you for myself. 
I bave gove on all these years alone, and 
now J do not need you. I worked and 
sustained myself and my econ till he was old 
cnough to work and sustain me. Then he 
married ’—— 

‘If, Bessic, le had only looked higher. If 
you had allowed me to assist—under the rose, 
without letting people know the circumstances ; 
if ie could have been put into some more re- 
spectable situation, say a clerkship—why, in 
time’ 

‘If, if, if—and in time!’ repeated the wuman 
wrathfully. ‘Why should he be other than my 
father, who was a plain man of the peoplet 
If my father liad been a gentleman, perhaps he 
also would not have been straight and true 
and thorough to his wife and his child, his 
duties and his God. No; I would not have 
Richard a gentleman; he might have learned 
falseness and been cruel to me, as you were 
crucl. I have kept him in my station. He is 
a poor, rough, plain man, with simple thoughts 
and simple faith, a simple life, and simple know- 
ledge of right and wrong. I would not have 
him thrown into that tangle which you call 
social life, where every duty is blunted with 
an 2, ond cvery act 1s a patchwork of com- 
promises.’ 

She paused to take breath, and then Gabriel 
Gotham made a movement to shuffle off. 

‘Stay !’ she ordered. ‘You are sneaking awa’ 
from my reproaches; but I say to you wit! 
loud voice now. only what your conscience saya 
to you nightly in whispers. You can do nothing 
for me now. 
after that one great act of treachery. Then, 





You could do nothing for me. 


Cc 
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then only did I measure to the bottom of your 
baseness. If you had come to me later and 
said you would remarry me, I would have refused 
you, because I knew you, and I could never have 
trusted you more,’ 

‘What do you mean by bullying me so!’ 
whined the miserable man. ‘You have no con- 
sideration for my nerves. You do not know, 
or if you know, you do not think, what a 
martyr I am to them; and you tear at my 
nerves a3 if you were mpping a harp to picces. 
You used to be more kind and pitiful,’ 

‘If you had kept me by your side,’ said the 
woman with a touch of softness, as the appeal 
of weakness always did melt her, ‘I do not 
think that you would have done amiss for your 
own self, Gabriel.’ She looked at him steadily, 
and the glare went out of her eyes. ‘A pvor, 
itiful, broken creature you are, who has slipped 
into bad ways, because he has none that love 
him by his side to check and rally him. You 
are killing yoursclf, not by inches, but by fect, 
with opium, Gabriel, as all JTaniord knows, 

‘T take my drops because | suffer such pain.’ 

’ She disregarded his explanation. ‘A lonely, 
unhappy man, suspicious of all about you ; preyed 
upon by the designing; clinging to those that 
are unscrupulous, who flatter you because they 
seek your money. You have no one near you 
to bar the way you are stumbling down; no one 
to give you a hand to help you up; no one to 
cheer your spirits when evil fancies and buried 
tranegressions start up to frighten you.—I aay, 
Gabriel, that had you acted as a man and a 


wretch you now are. You would have a faith 

ful woman at your side to stay you; and a gal- 
lant son, on whom you could look with pride 
and love; and seven little angels to intercede 
with heaven for you.—Look at these !'—she turned 
her head to the children who were hanging to 
her skirts—‘see here!’ She threw back the 
shawl and exposed the sleeping babe she carried. 
She gazed down with o softened face on the 
slumbering infant. ‘A dry stick,’ she said, 
raising her head, and recovering seme of her 
sternuess; ‘that is what you are; aud in m 

house is Aaron’s rod that buddeth, and patieth 
forth blossoms, and bearcth almonds. You 
wrong-doer, are indeed the wretched one. 1, the 
wronged, am blessed, as a bedewed field.’ Then, 
all at once, her tears burst forth. ‘No!’ she 
said ; ‘my Aaron’s rod ig cut asunder, and all 
the little blossoms will wither. I am like the 
prophet who took to him two rods, an.i he called 
the one Beauty, and the other Bands; and first 
was Beauty broken, and then the strong rod also. 
—Do you see these three children? There are 
four more, and all are orphans, They have lost 
their mother eleven months ago, and now their 
father is takcn from them. My Richard is 
drowned, as was his grandfather ; and these little 
ones have none to look to but me. I am getting 
on in years.’ She recovered her composure with 
an effort; what she had to say concerned the 
children and their welfare, and she would not 
allow her own emotion to interfere with her 
purpose for their advantage, ‘I am getting on 


but I am atill the strong one. 


SS Suu anne celeste 2 arenes seereaenaneeeeganeeene Ne, 
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Christian, you would not be the God-forsaken | 


the ! 


in years, You, Gabriel, are younger than me; | was oue so strenge to Gabriel, the beauty of the 
‘or a while I} child was so attractive, and its confidence so 
nfay be able to earn enough to support the seven ; | engaging, that the feeble man was moved. 
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and I cannot leave it and 
take work. nae do not bear your name, yet 
they have your blood in them.” For myself, I 
|ask nothing; I would take nothing ; but I ask 
you not to forget these orphans, your own grand- 
children.’ 

‘I—I will do something, faltered Gotham. 
He had lowered his stick when Bessie’s rough 
j tone paseed away, and now he leaned one hand 
on it and shook hie head, and shuffled his feet 
' on the gravel. ‘But, Bessic, I must do it slyly. 
I mustn't let it be supposed that any obligation 
attaches to me. I particularly do not wish to 
have that unfortunate affair brought up now, 
I—I dislike to have my private matters talked 
; about. I um sensitive, and the least trouble 
affects my nerves.’ 

‘I am not going to speak; rely on me,’ said 
Bessie gravely. ‘Let all the past be dead, buried 
the wrong and the sin. Forgiveness ia a hard 
pest to grow; it docs not strike root freely. 

cannot say that it grows lustily in my bosom. 
| There is certain soil in which it will uot thrive, 
j nurse it how you may.—But as for these children, 

Iecando much for them For their sakes I have 

como here to-day, for their sukes I plead, IT 
/ would not die and leave them destitute in the 
, world, beautiful little maids—seven of them, 
: fatherless, riotherless, friendless. For their sakes 
, I will strike my plant Forgiveness once more, 
and pray that it may flourish.’ 

‘I will consult with Mr Cornellis; I will take 
, his opinion how best to manage it; I will do 
something.’ 

‘Consult with no one but your own con- 
| Rcicnce, and on your knees with your Maker,’ said 
Bessie Cable. 

‘I cannot—I cannot act without advice.’ 

‘Tt has always been so,’ said she, half impa- . 
'tiently, half sadly. ‘You never were able in 
, the old days to do anything by yourself. Then 
; you came tome, Now you go elsewhere,’ 
‘T assure you that 1 will do something. Mr 
, Cornellis knows all about the matter.’ 

Just then, Mr Gotham felt something touch 
his hand. Little Susie, attracted by his ring, 
, had deserted the skirts of her grandmother, and, 
unnoticed, had stolen over to Mr Gotham, and 
as his hand hung limply down, she took his finger 
'in her small hands und began to pull at the 


ring. 

AWhat—whut is it?’ he asked with a start. 
: Then he looked down and saw the fair head, 
| the sweet face, with blue eyes and delicate com- 
plezion.. A lovely little child, with a truly angel 
face. Gabriel studied it, aeahaor f twitching 
his head from side to side, and wked : ‘What is:1% 
| your name, my dcar?’ j 

‘Susie’ 

‘Do you want my ring? You shali have it; 
and keep it as a proof that—that-— Bessie, 
I will if what is right by the little ones It 
is a pretty child, and might—might do tue credit. 
I think [ trace a likeness to myself, when about 
the same age; she has my hair and my eyes and 
complexion.’ 

The little girl still held his finger, and twisted 
the golden; hoop. The touch of the tiny fingers 
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‘I would like to kiss you, child—Susie, he 
said, ‘but I am afraid of stooping. I might fall ; 
it ‘would bring on neuralgic pains—Would you 
foe Bessie, holding her up, that I might Kiss 
er 
The woman hesitated. She had the baby in 
her arms. She could not do as required unless 
she disposed of it. She stooped, laid the shawl 
on the gravel at Mr Gotham’s fect, then placed 
the ra ag infant gently upon it, She put her 
hands to Susie and raised the child, whilst the 
other little girl, Lettice, stood by, still holding 
her grandmother's skirt; Lut she now extended 
the other hand and grasped Gotham’s cane low 
down, about two fect from the ferrule. Thus, 
unconsciously, the child Lettice linked these two 
together ; and at the same moment he pressed 
his lips to the cheek of Susie. 
Susie turned her face sharply away—the smell 
of opium oppressed her. ‘I want the ring,’ she 
said, 
Then, an explosion, followed by a clatter of 
bells in the church tower hard at hand, and a 
cheer. ‘What is the matter?’ asked Gotham 
with a start. 
The explosion was caused, as he guessed, by 
the discharge of a small cannon on the shore, 
fired on grand occfsions, 
The side-gate opened, and Mr Cornellis came 
-in, walking quickly. He drew back when he 
saw the group. ‘What!’ he exclaimed, ‘attacked 
by a awarm of mosquitoes, Gabriel? Drawing 
po blood, eh ?—Mrs Cable, you had better run 

ome. Your son has returned; and the lads 
are firing him an ovation.’ 

“T want my ring,’ said little Susie. 

‘Another time,’ answered Gabricl nervously. 
‘I—I—had better not. It would lead to in- 
quiries ; it might rouse suspicion ; and my nerves 
must not be shaken. I cunnot bear it. I will 
send you some sweeties ; but I cannot part with 
my ring.’ 





BEGGING AS A FINE ART. 


CaRisLE, it was formerly said, if well begged, 
was worth ten shillings a day. Now, when so 
much is said to awaken sympathy for the desti- 
tute, it is necessary to warn the compassionate 
against unintelligent giving. There is too little 
charity in the world, for any one to suy a word 
to lessen it; but it is all the more important 
that it be wisely bestowed. It is very unwisely 
bestowed when given to the professional beggar, 
and drawn from you by a tissne of lies, 
as is almost certain to be the case when it is 
given without thorough investigation. It will 
not do merely to crogs-question the beggar; he 
ia quite prepared for that, and the result is sure 
to be a conviction that the case is both genuine 
and urgent. Inquiries must be made where he 
lives, and amongst those to whom his antecedents 
are known. Without this, you are duped, and 
the money that would have been a boon to 
deserving sufferers, is worse than thrown away. 
I will record in part the experience by which I 
have learned this, in the hope that it may have 
a similar effect on others. 
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I have been the minister of a church in the 
north ef London for many years; and having 
come from a quiet country parish, knew little 
of the tricks of the begging trade. I had been 
here only a few months when a woman called 
on me in a state of great destitution, having 
walked from Chelsea without breakfast, and with 
only a little bread the day before. She coolly 
told me she had lived in my district four years 
ago, and sat under my winistry and enjoyed it 
greatly. I bad only said I did not know her, when 
she interrupted me, assuring me I was mistaken: 
I had often been in her house, seeing her poor 
dear mother when she was dying, &. I was in 
no danger of giving her anything; she made no 
pretension other than that of relying on her own 
assurance to overreach me, 

A little more skill was displayed by a man 
who called—by design, doubtless—when I was 
out, and was seen by my wife. He had been 
dreadfully bitten in the leg by a ferocious dog, 
was to get into a hospital next day, but had 
not a copper for food or bed for the night. 
While he spoke, by a convenient arrangement 
of his trouser-leg the awful wound was disclosed 
to view. Ladies are all nervous nowadays, and 
one can easily imagine how effectual such a trick 
as this must be. The first coin that can be got 
hold of is thrust into his hand, and, with a 
sigh of relief, the possible victim of hydrophobia 
is hustled out at the door. I heard of him 
several days after, still telling tho same tale, but 
not just ready tv go into the hospital 

But the art in many cases reaches a far higher 
mark than this. The plot is so constructed by 
the adept as to prove inquiry to be quite 
unnccessary, and difficult or impossible. One 
Sunday evening in August 1879, when service 
was over, I found a young man of about seven- 
teen years, surrounded by several members of the 
congregation, waiting tv see me. He had arrived 
jurt as I entcred the pulpit, and requested the 
officer to hand up to me ao note asking me to 
intimate, that if a Mrs Macfarlane from New- 
castle was in the church, a friend wished par- 
ticularly to see her at the end of the service. 
The officer declined to give me this note, but 
asked the lad to wait and sce me. He was of 
medinm stature, sharp and intelligent features, 
and, in speaking, used some Scotch words and 
pronunciations, but with an English tone. He 
was in a sad fix: had come from Edinburgh, 
where he was employed in a large printing 
esiablishment, to see an aunt in Newcastle ; found 
she had come to London, leaving no address, 
but telling one of her neighbours that she would 
attend my church. He had spent all he had with 
him on his railway fare, having no doubt that he 
would easily find ler, and here he stood penniless, 
four hundred miles from home. Great was the 
sympathy of the friends whom I found standing 
around him, One Scotch gentleman was ready 
to give him as much os would take him batk 
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to Edinburgh; and a poor widow offered him 
bed and board till next day. 

I took him home to supper, and subjected him 
to a severe examination, having some knowledge 
of the Modern Athens. I found that he knew 
all about it, could name a number of its leading 
men, and especially of its ministers. He spoke of 
having been connected with the Carrubber’s Close 
Mission, and deported himself in every respect 
as such a person should. His speech, however, 
was the one difficulty I could not get over; it was 
like the attempt of a Cockney to speak Scotch, 
and would doubtless succeed with a listener 
who had not lived in Scotland. He said he had 
money in the savings-bank ; that the good woman 
with whom he lodged would be ready to answer 
for his honesty; and he would send whatever 
was advanced to him as soon as he got home. 

On Monday, having slept at the huuse of the 
widow, he came to breakfast with me, spoke of 
religious matters fluently at table, and contiaued 
in all things to meet the demands of the most 
auspicious. I got his landlady’sa address, told 
him to go down to the docks and see if he could 
get a passage cheaply in the Carron Company’s 
steamer, and return in the afternoon. He agreed 
to do so, and was thankful for the cuggestion, 
as his trip had already cost more than he in- 
tended to spend or could well afford. I tele- 
graphed to the address he had given me, but 

ot no reply; and he never returned. I found 

e had gone round to the poor widow and 
borrowed a small sum from her as he passed. 

Six months afterwards I saw a letter in a 
newspaper warning ministers against the arts 
of this same youth, and narrating this same 
tale. He was looking for his fugitive aunt in 
the churches of the midland counties, and pro- 
bably is still continuing the profitable pursuit. 
The poor widow kept her faith in him till this 


letter appeared; indecd, so effectively had he! 
; clever for me even then. 


played his pant that even then she seemed more 
inclined to believe in him than in the whiter of 
that communication, 

One June murning about eleven o’clock I was 
told there was a gentleman in the drawing-room 
to see me. I found there a man of about fort; 
years, rather under the average height, of fresh 
complexion, with red whiskers, ncatly trimmed, 
and respectably dressed. He introduced himself 
in the most polite manner; was very sorry to 
trouble me; had walked up from Stepuey, about 
five miles; had left his poor wife there ill in bed, 
and without a crust of brea for breakiast Their 
privations were all the harder to bear fiom their 
former affluence. Ue had lived on his own little 
estate in the country in perfect comfort, till 
he became security for a friend, who proved a 
defaulter, and he lost his all. He came to London 
to find a situation, bringing his wife with him. He 
could not, as he had hoped, get into a counting- 
house, having no experience of business, and was 
at lasp glad to take a place in Clapton as a 
ardener. He had been accustomed to work a 

ttle in his own garden, but the continnous 
labour soon broke him down. He had just 
recovered from an illness in which they tsi 
parted with everything that could be pawned ; 
and, basing often been comforted by my preach- 
ing when he was in Clapton, he thought of me 
very strangely that morning, in fact could not 
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fe the thought of me out of his mind, and 
etermined to call upon me and submit his case 
to me for advice, He lad been on the way 
from half-past seven till eleven, being weak and 
lame, and was now in dreadful anxiety about 
his poor starving wife. He showed me his las$ 
pawn-ticket : ‘One pair boots, six shilling,’ 

I asked about their friends. He had been 
ashamed to let them know of their destitute 
condition ; but at last, driven by starvation, he 
had written his wife’s mother; and here he took 
out a packet of letters and selected from it one 
which seemed the most recent. The envelo 
bore the postmarks all correctly enough, and the 
contents fully corroborated his story. It was 
the reply of his mother-in-law, written to her 
daughter, his poor wife. Father was away 
arranging for a farm for dear George, who was pre- 
paring to get married; there was no money in 
the house till he returned, which would be in two 
days ; then a few pounds would be sent to brin; 
them home, and there they would remain ai 
some suitable situation could be got, & Now, 
if he could in any way borrow ao few shillin 
for two or three days, all would be well, and 
he would never forget the kindness ; indeed, he 
would bring his wife up hetself, to thank me 
when the money came. That letter with all 
the post-stamps on it, together with the man’s 
appearance and manner and tears, satisfied me. 
I gave him a few shillings, and have never seen 
him sine. Six weeks alterwards, I read a letter 
in a daily paper, datcd Rochester, describing 
this same gentleman, aud giving the same story 
as the means by which he was going about there, 
imposing upun the kind-hearted to whom he 
could gt access. He is probably still perform- 
ing his little comedy, and carrying off in triamph 
the donations of sy mpathising listeners. 

I determined thereafter never to give until I 
had made inquiry; but one fellow proved too 
He came one night 
about half-past cight—a big, broad-shouldered, 
round-headed, pugilistic-looking man, whose whole 
appearance testified against him. He had just 
come irom the prison at Gosport, where he had 
served two ycars as a deserter. When taken, he 
had been for some months living in my district, 
and working at his cold trade as a bricklayer. 
The chaplain had shown him the folly of his 
wicked life, and advised him, as he had expreaged 
his determination to turn over a new load, ta.geck 
help from the nearest minister. He had dept 
in a shed last night, but had that day got promise 
of ajob to begin to-morrow morning at half-past 
six. But every bricklayer unust have a trowel, 
line, &; and he had no tools, nor money 
to get them. If I would lend him as much, be 
would Le at my house on Saturday at helf-past 
two, as soon as he got his pay, and return it, 
and hoped tu attend my church and go on in the 
right way as long as he lived. He showed me 
the D branded upon his side ; he offered to leave 
lis coat, worth three times the money, and took 
it off as he said it. I replied that it was quite 
unnecessary ; 1 had a friend a builder who in 
the circumstances would lend him the tools 

Dut ah, #hat would not do, as no one must 
know his stury , men would not work with him 
if they did. He had confided in me as 2 minister. 
I knew how any one who had been in prion 
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found it almost impossible to get anything to do. 


This offer had been made to him, and scemed to 
open the way to a new life, if only he could get 
the loan of four shillings or so, till Saturday ; 
and if not, then God help him! he did not 
know what was to become of him; but he did 
trust me that I would keep his secret. Again 
he offered me his coat, which was a good one, 60 
I asked where the articles could be got. He 
said, ‘In Holloway Road ;’ now it was past nine 
o'clock, I said I would go with him and see 
what could be done; and away we went at full 
apeed. He entered a sinall marine store, and 
came ont immediately with a sad face—they had 
none. He thanked me for my kindness ; said I 
had acted like a gentleman and a Christian, and 
I could do no more. I asked where was the 
nearest placc at which he thought they could be 
got. He said they were sure to be found down 
near the Angel. said I would trust him, gave 
him four shillings ; and with a gush of gratitude, 
he thanked me and said I would see him on 
Saturday et half-past two sharp. When half 
across the street, he turned back and said he had 
had nothing to cat that day—could I let him 
have a copper to ggt a bit of bread! I gave him 
twopence. 

@ never appeared on Saturday ; but a friend 
to whom I mentioned the circumstance, when in 
‘Croydon about three months afterwards, saw a 
letter in a local paper—which he sent me~— 
describing this rascal, and stating that he had 
called on several persons in that neighbourhood 
and succeeded in getting money from each of 
them by the same ingenious story. 

There came another ‘artist’ only recently, the 
bearer of the last message from his dear sister, 
sent me from her deathbed, to thank me for 
~services I had never rendered. But he persisted 
that I had visited her often, when she Teed in 
my district, and was long Inid down with severe 
illness, She died in the country, and wished him 
to call and thank me. She had a strong wish 
to be buried beside her dear mother in Abney 
Park. He could not afford the expense. Dut 
her heart was so set on this, that f promised 
to do so. She also requested him to mention 
this to me and some other kind friends; and 
had preat comfort in her dying hour from the 
belief that we would contribute towards this last 
fond wish. This man minutely described all the 
details of the last days of his sister—her many 
pious speeches, and eapenially her frequent refer- 
ences to things she had heard in my serinons. 
He accompanied the narrative with appropriate 
action, every attitude evidently carefully studied 
and rehearsed many times. y hear he is still 
carrying about these grateful messages, and 
gathering contributions to defray the expense of 
his lamented sister’s funeral ; and from the artistic 
skill with which he performs the part, I should 
suppose that he makes as much in two or three 
days each week as keeps him in food and drink 
—and he consumes mainly the latter—all tho 
rest of the time. ; 

The result of my experience leads me to say 
té every one: Make it a rule never to give on 
the spot or instant to any applicant not known 
to ya ask the address, and get inquiries made ; 
and be sure that you know what you are doing 
before you give. Seek out the deserving poor ; 
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may find them, and your gifts will do both you 
an the recipients good—yon, as much as 
them. 


THE BUSHFORD CASE 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. L—THE VICAR OF BUSHFORD. 


ONE morning, in the early part of August 1856, 
I, Henry Devon, a young briefless barrister, waa 
seated in my chambers in the Temple, partaking 
of breakfast, and thinking how I should spend 
the long vacation, then just commencing, A 
week or two must be passed, as a matter of 
course, with my mother at her little cottage in 
Buckinghamshire, and a similar time with my 
uncle and cousins at Bushford Vicarage; but I 
should still have about two months at my dis- 
posal, and how to dispose of myself for that 
time was the problem which now puzzled me. 
To remain in London for more than a week 
was not to be thought of. To start on a pedes- 
trian excursion was equally out of the question ; 
for I disliked walking alone, and I could think 
of no congenial companion, with the exception 
of my cousin, Ernest Carlton ; and he, I knew, 
could not leave London, as he wa. studying 
hard for the medical profession, and hoped 
shortly to pass his examination. Personally, I 
should have liked to extend the length of my 
visit to Bushford, and I felt sure that my little 
cousin Amy would not object to my society ; 
but my dear old uncle the vicar, pleased as he 
always was to see me at the vicarage, objected 
strongly to my wasting too much of my time, 
as he expressed it, in ‘spooning ;’ and ‘spooning’ 
was almost the only occupation that I should 
have indulged in there. 

I had just pushed my plate on one side, and 
was finishing my last evp of coffee without 
having come to any decision, when I heard a 
hurried rush of footsteps on the stairs, and then 
enme a thundering knock at my door. The 
instant I opened it, Bob Coveney, an old college 
friend, rushed in, and shaking my hand warmly, 
exclaimed : ‘ Harry, old boy, pack up your traps 
at once and come off with me. The governor 
is going to take advantage of the peace for a 
cruise in the Baltic, and you and I are to go 
with him. The Mermaid, you know, is no racing 
yacht, but a thorough seagoing craft. We shall 
have a glorious time of it—Now, no refusal, 
old boy ; you must come.’ 

‘I shall be only too pleased to come, Bob,’ 
T replied ; ‘but’——- 

‘Now, none of your “ bnits,”’ he burst in. 

‘Yet this “but” is absolutely indispensable,’ 
T said. ‘I must run down and say good-bye to 
my mother, and also to my uncle Nicholas.’ 

‘And your cousin Amy, ch?’ said Bob,—‘ Now, 
you needn't blush. I only wish I had such a 
dear little cousin to give a farewell kiss to.— 
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Well, now, look here! Ill give you two days: 
you can start at once for Buckinghamshire, pass 
to-night there, back to town to-morrow morn- 
ing, and take Bushford on your way to join 
us.’ 

‘But shall I not be delaying Sir Robert 7? 

‘Not a bit of it: he has to get the stores on 
board, and won’t be ready to sail before then. 
So, that’s sebtled.—Good-bye for the present, old 
boy, for I’m off at once ;’ and he rushed out 
of the room in as great a state of excitement as 
he had entered it. 

Nothing could have been more opportune than 
Bob’s invitation. I was an enthusiastic lover of 
the sen, and an excellent sailor. Sir Robert 
Coveney had been an officer in the navy; but 
having lost a leg at the battle of Navarino, had 
becn compelled to retire from the service. He 
was sixty years of age, and a fine specimen of an 
old British seaman. My partiality for bluc water 
made me a great favourite with him, so that 
there was no doubt as to the correctness of Bob's 
assertion that we should have a glorious time of 
it. 

My preparations were soon made; and having 
half an hour to spare, I gave Ernest a hasty call 
at the hospital on my way to the station. 


Emest and I had been great friends and com-j was why, 


panionas from our early boyhood; but though 
we had both resided in London for some time 
past, I had seen but little of him of late. He 
seemed to ne now somewhat iJ] and worn; but 
he made no complaint, and there was all the 
old heartiness in his reception of me; so I 
attributed his looks to hard work at his studies, 
and therefore said nothing to him on the subject. 
We parted with a grasp of the hand ond a 
cheery ‘Good-bye, old fellow ;? and I was soon 
in the train on my way to Buckinghamshire, 
little thinking under what circumstances I should 
next meet him. 

My mother had been a widow for eome ten 
years past. My father, dying comparatively 
youny, had left her but a modest cumpetency ; 
and it had taxed her means to the utmost— 
even with some little help from my uncle—to 
rovide for my education. She lived in the 
ittle cottage which she now occupied, for the 
sake of economy ; and I longed for the day when 
I should be able to place her in a better dwell- 
ing, and repay her for all her love and all her 
sacrifices for me. 

I need scarcely say with what affection I was 
welcomed. Her disappointment at the short- 
ness of my visit was tempered by the thought 
of the pleasures to which I was going, and by 
rats promise to make a longer stay on my re- 
umn. 

The next morning I returned to London, and 
merely calling at my chambers for my sea-traps, 
crossed the Thames, and proceeded on my wa 
to the vicara%e, at the small town of Bushford, 
situated south of the Thames, about half-way 
between London and the coast. The railway 
station at that time was nearly a mile from the 
town, through which you had to pass in order 
toreach the oe 

My uncle, the Rev. Nicholas Blaine, though 














in his sixty-fourth year, was almost es hale and 
active asin his youth. He had spent his younger 
days well and wisely, and in his later years 
reaped the benefit of having done so, Six yeare 
previous to the date of my story there were no 
marks of age about him; but about that time 
his wife, whom he devotedly loved, died; and 
thereafter his dark-brown hair turned to o silvery 
white. This and a slight deepening of the lines 
of his face, with peers a somewhat quieter— 
I can scarcely call it sadder—look in his bright 
grey eye, were all the outward signa that indi- 
cated the decp grief within. Immediately after 
the funeral he resumed his usual habits ond 
dutics, and in course of time began to regain 
some of his old cheerfulness. When he had 
occasion to speak of her who was gone, it was 
not as of one lost, but as of one parted from him 
for only a brief space of time, and whom he 
should soon join, to be parted from no more. 
He was a truly Christian man as ever lived, but 
his wus not the religion of gloom and sorrow. 
While unsparing in his condemnation of sin, he 
was ever ready to pardon the repentant sinner. 
Many and many a time have I heard him sternly 


|rebuking the loafing vagabond at the alchouee 


door, and a few minntes efterwards seen him, 
with his coat off, in the cricket-ficld, among the 
boys—a boy himself. Pe 

Uncle Nicholas was a childless man, and that 
perhaps, he loved to gather round him 
his sisters’ children. His youngest sister, the 
mother of Ernest and Amy, died‘in giving the 
latter birth ; and her husband, a few years after- 
wards, fullowed her to the grave. Then Unele 
Nicholas took the orphans under his roof, and 
was ac a parent to them both. Another sister 
married a yentleman whose avocations compelled 
him to reside abroad. For many years they 
lived in Italy, and there o daughter was born, 
When she wns sixteen years old, her parents had 
to remove to India for a few years; and not 
wishing to take their child with them, Laura 
Cleveland was placed under the care of the vicar, 
and shared his affection equally with her cousin, 
Amy. I, too, his eldest sister’s son, was an 
inmate of his house during my carly years, for 
he undertook the education of Ernest and myself 
until we were old enough fur college. He had 
engaged a governess for Amy; and Laura, when 
she arrived, was also placed under her care. But 
the girls’ education had been completed several 
years before the date of the incidents I am about 
to relate, and the governess no longer dwelt at 
the vicarage. 

On leaving college, I repaired to London to 
study for the bar; and Erncst—two years my 
junior—shortly followed me to do the like for 
the medical profession. 

No two citls could be more unlike than my 
cousins. Laura was dark and tall, with a 
Grecian facc, and a figure which, though some- 
what slender, would have served as a model for 
a sculptor. Amy was fair, slightly below the, 
middle height, and stoutly built. Her features, 
though regula, were far from classical ; sire : 
when seen in repose, they might have been calle 
plain; buté to my ‘mind—perhaps I em_ not 
altogether imypartial—she was a perfect pattern 
of an honest, healthy, Hngheh girl. In dia- 
position, too, they were equally dissimilar: Laura, 
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calm, quiet, rarely allowing her face to betray 
her thoughts ; Amy, quick, impulsive, and every 
emotion of her heart visible in the play of her 
mobile features and the glance of her eyes. 

In one thing did they resemble one another— 
in their great love for their uncle, though each 
showed it in her own peculiar way; Laura, in 
her constant attention to his every want; Amy, 
in the caresses that she lavished upon him. Not 
that Amy was neglectful of him; for if he ex- 
pressed @ wish, no one more eager than she to 

ratify it at the expense of any trouble to 
lf; but Lanra seemed to anticipate his 
wishes, 

Ernest's disposition much resembled his sister’s. 
His temper easily ruffled, he was prone to sndden 
bursts of anger, when he would say and do things 
that the next minute he repented of, and was 
quick to make atonement for. 

In their younger days, they would both fre- 
quently render themselves liable to reprimand 
jrom the vicar; but almost at the first word of 
reproof, Amy wotAd throw herself into his arms, 
begging to be forgiven; while Ernest would 
frankly confess his fault and promise never to 
repeat if. As these promises were seldom broken, 
actual punishment was rarely inflicted; but 
punisbm once threatened, that punishment 
was eure*to fall, for my uncle never broke his 
word. 

As for myself: I was of an even, canpaeing 
temper ; and Ernest: and I were always the best 
of friends both as boys and men. I had never 
Tonde any positive declaration of love to Amy ; 
but we knew that we loved one another with 
a love that had imperceptibly grown from our 
childhood. This love was no secret from any 
one; we could not have kept it secret if we had 
tried, and we did not try. My uncle evidently 
BEppoved of it; and I looked upon it as a settled 
thing that, so soon as my circumstances war- 
ranted me in marrying, Amy would become my 
wife, 

When Laura cume amongst us, I saw that her 
beauty made a deep impression on Ernest ; and 


it was not long before she had gained complete 
pommession of his heart. Whether or not she 
returned his pve, it was impossible to say, 


though she evidently had some partiality for his 


society. With Ernest's impulsive nature, it was 
not likely that he would remain for any great 
length of time in suepense; so, when she had 


been with us a little more thon a year, he 
declared his passion, and was made happy in 
tho knowledge that it was returned. No engage- 
ment, however, was permitted by Uncle Nicholas 
until Laura’s parents had been communicated 
with; but their consent arriving in the course 
of time, the marriage was looked upon as certain 
to tuke place when Ernest had established bim- 
self in his profession. 

Leaving my lugyage at the station, I walked 
to the vicarage. My two cousins were in the 
sgerden, talking to Luke, the old gardener, and 

id not perceive me till I amrived at the gate. 
Each received me in her own characteristic way ; 
Amy, exclaiming, ‘Ob, here's Harry!’ ran to 
mect me, and gave me a loving embrace; while 
Laura, following more sedately, presented her 
cheek for my cousinly kiss Luke welcomed me 
with o grin of welcome all over his honest old 


face; and my uncle soon appeared at the door 
and received me with all his usual cordiality. 

After luncheon, my uncle having some duties 
to attend to, I went for a ramble in the garden 
and adjacent fields with the girls, Laura occa- 
sionally discreetly lingering behind. Amy was 
inclined to pout e little when I first mentioned 
my intended cruise in the Mermaid, but the 
clouds soon left her face, and not all my unele’s 
jokes about the beautifal wife that might 

thaps bring with me from the shores of the 
Baltic could call them back again. It was a 
happy day we all spent; if we mortals were 
ponies to look into the future, I wonder 

ow many such happy days we should pass! 

When the girls had left the dinner-table, and 
Uncle Nicholas and I were alone together, his 
manner suddenly became serious, and be abruptly 
asked: ‘Did I understand you to say, Harry, 
that you saw Ernest just before you left 
London?’ : 

‘I called on him at the hospital, yesterday 
morning, uncle.’ 

‘And was he well? 

‘He made no complaint of being otherwise,’ 
T answered. 

‘But his looks,’ Uncle Nicholas continued— 
‘did you observe whether he appeared to be in 
his usual health ?? 

‘I certainly noticed that he was somewhat pale, 
and'’—— 

‘Ah! I feared so,’ he ejaculated with u sigh. 

‘He has no doubt applied himself too closely 
to his studies,’ I said. 

‘You wrote to Amy, I think, about a week 
ago, that you have seen but little of him of late. 
Is this 50?’ 

‘Previous to yesterday, I had only seen him 
once, and that only for a few minutes, for more 
than a mouth, We have both been studying 
hard, you know.’ 

After a short pause, my uncle said: ‘Harry, 
my dear boy, I am sure that I can trust you 
to tell me the truth; I necd scarcely say that 
it is for Emest’s good I am asking it.’ 

‘My dear uncle, what do you mean?’ I ex- 
claumed in wonder, 

‘Do you know anything, or have you heard 
anything, of his habits and amusements ?’ 

‘Until lately? I answered, ‘we frequently 
passed an evening together, cither at my chambers 
or his lodgings, usually alone ; though, sometimes, 
one or two of his fellow-students or of my 
acquaintances would join us. Occasionally we 
have visited the theatres, and supped together 
afterwards. When we could spare a day or an 
afternoon, and the weather suited, a long walk 
or arow on the river. That is all, I think.’ 

‘I greatly fear that these innocent amusementa 
have been thrown aside for others, Harry, which, 
if he be not checked in time, must ultimately 
lead him to his ruin. I have heard tales of 
drinking, gambling, and of other things besides, 
It las cut me to the heart; for I love him and 
you, Harry, as I should have loved my own 
sons, if heaven had blessed me with them,’ He 
covered his face with hig hand, and I saw @ 
tear trickle from between his fingers. 

I was myself much moved at witnessing his 
grief, and it was some minutes before I coffid 
trust myself to speak. When I could, I extd: 
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‘I cannot believe this of Ernest, uncle. He may 
pate been led into some youthful follies by wild 

mepaicrs but for any serious vices No! 
ali erous tongues must have been at work.’ 

‘I sincerely trust that it is so, but I have 
little hope. My information came from people 
whom I lieve I can trust. Anyhow, the matter 
must be investigated at once.’ 

‘Shall I return to London, uncle?’ 

‘No, my dear boy; you are but little older 
than he ; ; and if it be as I fear, your influence 
would have little weight. I will go myself’ 

‘Let me accompany you,’ I urged ‘I can 








easily write to Coveney, telling him that I am 
unable to join him.’ 
‘No, no; you must not be deprived of your 


holiday. T will go alone; and God grant that 
I may be in time to save him! If not, he must 
think no more of Laura, for she shall not be 
sacrificed to a libertine and. a sot.’ 

‘Ernest cannot be that, my dear uncle, believe 

‘Well, well, we shail see.—And now, no more 
on the subject. Let us join the girls; and not 
a word to them, on any account.’ 

He resumed his usual cheerful manner; and 
the evening passed as many such a happy evening 
had passed before, but such as we were destined 
never to pass again tozether. 

In the morning, I bade good-bye to the girls 
at the garden-gate ; but Uncle Nicholas walked 
with me to the station. Not another word was, 
however, spoken respecting Ernest, except that 
Taskcd my uncle to write and tell me the result 
of his journey to London, promising to send him 
an address w eee a letter would reach me, when 
I arrived at Sir Robert Coveney’s. 

When we parted, and he said, ‘Cod bless you, 
my dear boy!’ I thought that i could sec a tear 
glitter in his eye, and that he held my hand 
in a more than usually lingering grasp. Was 
it that he was thinking of Ernest? or was it 
that he had a presentiment that he should never 
erasp my hand again on earth? 


SOME ODD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE following curious advertisement appeared 
in the Hdinburgh Courant of October 28, 1758 : 

‘We, Robert M‘Nair and Jean Holmes, having 
taken into consideration the way and manner 
our daughter Jean acted in her marriage, that 
she took none of our advice, nor advised us before 
she married, for which reasem we discharged her 
from our family for more than twelve months ; 

and being afraid that some or other of our family | 
may also presume to marry without duly advis- 
ing us thereof; we, taking the affair into serious 
consideration, hereby dicchasge all and every one 
of our children from offering to marry without 
our special advice and consent first had and 
obtained ; and if any of our children ehould pro- 
pose or presume to offer marriage to any without 
as aforesaid our advice and consent, they in that 
case shall be banished from our family twelve 
months ; and if ey gece far os to marry with- 
out our advice and cénsent, in that case they 
are to be banished from our family seven yeara. 
But, whoever advises us of their intention to 
margy, and obtains our consent, shall not only 
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Hea [remain children of the family, but also shall family, but also ghall 

ave due proportion of gar goo and 
estate as we shall think te att os the 
barguin requires. And further, if any one of 
our children shall marr clandestinely, they by 
so doing shall lose all claim or title to our effecta, 
goods, gear, or estates; and we intimate this to 
all concerned, that none may pretend igno- 
yance.’ 

A young gentleman ‘offers his service’ to the 
ladies in on advertisement which appeared in 
the Daily Advertiser (1758): ‘Ladies! A young 

gentleman aged twenty-five, easy in fortune, happy 
in temper, of tolerable parts, not superficially 

polite, but genteel address, some knowledge of 
the world, aud little acquainted with the “Feir,” 
resuines to offer his service to one not exceed- 
ing ten years older than himself, of good-uature 
aud affuble disposition, absolutely mistress of 
at least one thousand pounds, Will find the 
utmost sincerity from one who would make it 
the ultimate end of his ambition to render 
the matrimonial state truly happy. Any lady 

who has spirit enough to nett ‘through the 
idle customs of the age and not give trouble 
out of mere cumosity, “inclined to answer this, 
may leave a line for ¥%. 0. at Gregg’s Coffee-house, 
in York Street, Covent Garden, shall receive 
immediate answer, and be waited upon-ia person, 
at any time and place she shall appoint 
most inviolable secrecy and honour will b 
tually obsrrved.’ 

The following flattering description of 
is given, by a gentleman of Ko dscee ha 
to a Jady in the Public Advertiser pril 
1759 : ‘Whereas I had long despaived ‘of meetif 
with im temptation to enter into the holy state 
of matrimony, till, taking up the paper of Friday 
last, I read the agreeable advertisement of a lady, 
whose centiments jump ¢o entirely with mine, 
I am convinced we are cut out for each other, 
and therefore take this method of describing 
J am a gentleman of an unexception- 
Jossea and crosses have reduced 
my fortune to my wardrobe, a diamond ring, 
a gold watch, and an amber- *headed cane ; ; but 
as you have generously said, you don’t oven 
wish a fortune, I imagine this ‘will be no hin- 
drance. My ge is far from disagreeable, 
my skin smooth and shining, my forehead high 
and polished, my eycs sharp though small, my 
nose long and aquiline, my mouth wide, and 
what teeth I have perfectly sound. All’ this, 
with the addition of a yood heart and sweet 
disposition, and not one unruly particle, com- 
Pate the man who will be willing upon the 
lightest intimation to pay his devoirs to the 
ady. If she will direct her letter for 8. W., to 
in left at St ames’ Cuffze-house, the gentleman 
will wait on her wherever che pleases to appoint: 
him,’ 

The following advertisement is taken from 
the Daily Advertiser (1758) : ‘A Single Gentle- 

man, in.a very good way of businese, and who || 
can make .wo hundred per cent. advantage out 
of it, and who is free from debte, about twenty- 
six years of age, and ig what the flatterer calls 
genteel, an ee handsome, of o cheerful dis- 
position, an of very affdble temper, not at all 
given to drinki 
that a Lady can 


myself. 
able good family ; 


, gaming, or any other vice 
‘e umbrage at ; ope that would 
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rather get a fortune than spend one, has been 
in most parts of England, ond is very well 
ac uainted with London, and no stranger to the 

air Sex,” but entirely so to any one he would 
Petes for 4 wife, As fie has not been so happ 
as to meet with a Lady that suits his disposi- 
tion as yet; of a cheerful disposition and free 
from the modern vices ; one that is of the Church 
of England, and has no objection to going there 
on the Sabbath, and to take some care for a 
future’ “happiness, one that would think herself 
rather happier in her husband’s company than 
at public places; one that would more consult 
the interest of her than the glass, in the mornin: 
to be neat in person and apparel. As to th he 
Lady’s person, it will be more agreeable to have 
with it what the world calls agreeable than beauty, 
with any fortune not less than five hundred 
pounds at her own disposal, except she has 

ood interest, then less will be agreeable. Any 
Lindy this may suit will be waited on by. direct- 
ing a line to G. C. at Peele’s Coffee-house, in Flect 
Street.—Inviolable secrecy may be depended 
upon, as the gentleman does not choose a seven 
, years’ siege.’ 

‘Miss Fisher’ inserts the following paragra bs 
in the Public Advertisrr of March 30, 1759: 
err is a blemish entailed upon mortality, andl 
indiscretions seldom or never escape from censure, 
ignore heavy as the characier 1s more remark- 
¥ and doublel, nay trebled by the world 
rogress of that character is marked by | a 
then malice shoots against it all her 
the snakes of envy are let loose; to tlic 
e and generous heart then must tho injured 
eal, and certain relief will be found in impar- 
tial honour, Miss Fisher is forced to sue to 
thet jurisdiction to protect her from the base- 
ness of little scribblers and scurvy malevolence ; 
she has been abused in public papers, exposed 
in print-shops, and to wind up the whole, some 
wretches, mean, ignorant, and venal, would impose 
upon the public by daring to pretend to publish 
her Memoirs. She hopes to prevent the snecess 
of their endeavours by thus publicly declariny 
that nothing of that sort has the slighte:t founda 
tion in truth. “C. Frsier.? 

A maiden lady, who wishes to enter ‘into 
the honourable state of matrimony,’ inserts the 
following in the Daily Advertiser of April 13, 
1759: ‘A middle-aged Maiden Lady, with an 
independent fortune, has Leen determined by the 
cruel treatment of those who from their con- 
nections ought to have been her friends, to think 
of entering into the honourable state of matri- 
mony. She is indifferent as to fortune, so she 
meets with a gentleman of good mors and 
family ; indeed, she would rather wish to marry 
@ person without any fortune, that the gentle- 
man may have the higher ‘obligations to her, 
and of consequence treat her with that tender- 
ness and regard reasonably to be expected from 
persons under such circumstances. “Her reason 
for taking this method is, that it has been indus- 
triously given out by people interested (in order, 
she supposes, to prevent proposals), that she had 
determined never to marry. Letters with pro- 

will be received at the bar of the Smyrna 
Coffes-house, directed for Z Z A description 
of the gentleman’s person, age, and profession is 
requested to be inserted, and how to direct if 
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the a Aa are approved of. The Jady’s con- 
duct will bear the strictest scrutiny. No letters 
received unless post paid, to prevent imperti- 
nence,’ 





WAFTED UPON THE WIND. 
A STRANGE CLUE. 


Oswazp declares that I saved him. I write the 
story of the most momentous episode in his life 
and mine, in order that this generous delusion 
may once for all be corrected, and that others 
at least—for he is obstinate—may understand 
how slender and fortuitous was my share in that 
singular deliverance, It seems to me that my 
narrative will gain in clearness and in coherence, 
if I begin with the day on which I first made 
Oswald Wardour’s acquaintance. 

I had arrived at Charing Cross alone and 
unattended, except by my maid. The friends 
with whom I had wintered in Rome had paused at 
Folkestone, to recover from the effects of a some- 
what rough Channel passage ; while I had decided 
to keep to the letter the promise made in my 
last homeward despatch from Paris. I was 
suffering In no degree from mal de mer, though 
the immunity is small credit to an admiral’s 
daughter, and I longed to be at rest once more 
in the quiet haven of the sombre house in Lincoln 
Square. It was my expectation that upon the 

arrival platform I should find in wait'ng either 
my uncle or Mr Hollinsworth, his chief clerk. 
But I was subjected to disappointment. I scanned 
the many different groups of bystanders in vain, 
and was just confiding to a porter information 
on the topic of luggage, when a young man, 
whom I had observed inspecting the compart- 
ments nearer to the engine, alvanced and lifted 
his hat. ‘Miss Craig, I believe?’ he said, 

I was taken aback, for the speaker was a 
stranger to me, and I marvelled not only what 
his busincss might be, but how he had obtained 
the secret of my identity. He was tall and 
well built, with fair curly hair, and gray-blue 
eyes as iri ink and genial in their expression as the 
summer sunshine. I am afraid I was fricid and 
haughty in my aflirmative, which in turn Was an 
interrogation. 

‘T have come,’ 


of Mr Geoffre 


le said, ‘in response to the wish 
Craig. ‘Our principal has an 
engagement in Lombard Street at this hour which 
he ig reluctantly compelled to fulfil; and Mr 
Vollinsworth is unfortunately invalided, You 
will permit me to see to your lnggage, Miss 
Craig}? 

He was one of my uncle’s staff, then—a now- 
comer. ‘Thank you so much; T shall be ex- 
tremely obliged,’ I answered. 

My uncle’s carriage was in readiness—upon that 

oint at least I need have entertained no donbtg. 

hen seated within it, I soon learned from my 
companion that his name was Oswald Wardour. 
He was deferential, but it was the deference of 
one bred to habits of courtesy. There was neither 
presamption nor servility in his munner. He was 
self-posseseed and unassuming. Simply a clerk { 
It was hard to believe it. In my not very extend 
travels, I had met many a wealthy and titled 
individual who, to all outward seeming, was. 
deserving of the title gentleman, 
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Even in the first hour of reunion with my dear 
uncle and guardian, I somehow found oppor- 
tunity to turn the conversation in the direction 
of his messenger. He rallied me with the slightly 
elephantine mirth which I knew to be a sign 
of his content at my reappearance. ‘You are 
as much a daughter of Eve as when you teased 
your father to let you see the clockwork that 
moved the ship’s compass! Ha, ha! It was a 
favourite joke with Ferdinand, poor fellow ’—the 
laugh changed into a sigh.—‘And Wardour has 
bewildered your girlish wits, hashe? Well, what 
the surface shows is neither more nor less than 
the fact. He looks a gentleman, and he talks 
like one; and he zzone. His family is a branch 
of the Leicestershire Wardours. They have been 
rich in their day; but a lawsuit has come on 
the heels of other disasters, and lefts Oswald 
their last representative—with but a barren 
patrimony—barren in the literal sense of the 
word, for it mainly consists of a few hundred 
acres of miserable, half-reclaimed lund somewhere 
in the north.’ 

I still wondered why it was that the young 
man had not preferred an opening in some pro- 
fession, to the drudgery and humble status of 
a desk in a ship-brokcr’s office, and I made some 
careless remark of the kind. 

A momentary shade of disapproval rested upon 
my uncle’s countenance. By implication, though 
quite inadvertently, I had reflected upon his own 
choice of a career. ‘Lect me tell you that, in 
my opinion, Wardour has acted wiscly,’ he said. 
‘Mercautile pursuits are us deserving of honour 
and respect as any others, and they more fre- 

uently lead to competence. Wardour has gone 
the right way to work in his effort to conquer 
fortune by the exchange of law for trude’ 

Here was a supplemental disclosure. The 
young man’s ambition had at one time soared to 
what in my heart of hearts I fear I still regarded 
as a higher Jevel. With an apology, perhaps 
a little wanting in candour, on my part the talk 
turned into another channel. 

This, ns I have hinted, was the commenc. ment 
of the reproduction of a story old yet ever new. 
What woman can commit to cold, callous paper 
the record of her wooing, or even breathe the 
cherished secret into the ears of her bosom friend ? 
I at least should find the task impossible. It 
is enough to state briefly that during the 
lengthening days of that blissful spring, Oswald 
and I met often, at first casually, and then 
of design ; that feelings of mutual interest deep- 
ened into regard ; and before either of us knew, 
it had undergone yet another and more momen- 
tous evolution, and had become—love. The 
awakening was brought about by circumstances 
which threatened to quench in miserable gloom 
the struggling flame. 

It is necessary to explain something of the 
architecture and interior arrangements of the 
quaint, old-fashioned building. ere is a tradi- 
tion that our house, at the south corner of Lincoln 
Square, was once the home of one of Elizabeth’s 
most famous courtiers. It is one of the few in 
the City still possessing a garden—a green gem in 
the grim, unsightly setting of encircling bricks 
end mortar. e counting-house and unin 
Temises occupied an entire and commodious 
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uite of rooms at the west corner of the edifice. | consider himself victimised by those he had 



































They were carefully divided and made distinct 
from the still larger section of Raleigh House, 
which for forty years had been my uncle's 
bachelor residence. ' 

There was a room built out from the main 
portion of the eastern pile, and connected by a 
covercd passage with the conservatory, which 
was devoted to my own use, In it I set wp my 
easel und gave frec rein to the enthusiasm for 
art which my stay in Rome had quickened ; and 
it was the custom for Mr Hollmnsworth and 
Oswald Wardour to leave the counting-house 
from the rear—they were invariably last—and 
sending in their keys by the trusted butler, a 
man who had been in my uncle’s employ for u 
quarter of a century, to pass under the windows 
of my studio to the gate at the end of the broad 
a I trust that this will make plain the 

appening of that which next I have to relate. 

t was excessively close for the last week of 
May—there was surely thunder in the air. I 
was tired of painting, and I had retreated from 
the slowly slanting blaze of sunlight which had 
crept half-way up my eaacl, to a shady corner 
behind the screen that masked the entrance to 
the conservatory. The steps I knew so well soon 
sounded on the asphalted path without, 
window was open, and I heard voices in: 
debate. Oswald had looked furtively i 
fancied the room was vacant, while I s: 
my roguish mischief at his error—a amile..' 
quickly faded. . 2 UR 

‘Yes, it is a round two hundred that-E nebd 
and that, by hook or by crook, I must have. Cad |, 
you accommodate me at a pinch, Hollinsworth?’ ff 
Oswald said. 

They iad halted; and in my own despite I, 
was forced to play the cavesdropper, to hear, 
with tingling checks, my own name brought into 
the discussion. 

‘Possibly 1 can. But you must answer a ques- 
tion before 1 give you a definite decision,’ said 
the senior clerk in smooth tones, that somehow 
made me shiver. ‘Do I argue correctly from 
observation in believing that you are aiming at 
high game, Wardour—that you propose to win 
the hand of Miss Bertha Craig?’ . 

Plainly, Oswald hesitated. My* poor foolish 
heart scemed to cease its beating, awaiting the 
reply. At last it came, in on outburst of tem- 
pestuous passion. The incoherent syllables re- 
veoled the spvaker’s agitation: ‘You have— 
divined—very strangely—I regret it—my secret. 
I love Bertha. You are the first to hear the 
confession.’ He little gucssed that he had two 
listeners. ‘It will go no further, I am convinced, 
from your lips, Hollinsworth.— What bearing has 
this on my request?’ ; 

The other gave a dry cough. ‘Thé fact con- 
stitutes a sort of security, don't you see?’ he said. 

They had resumed their progress towards the 

ate. “I was alone with my new-found joy. My 
heart went out yearningly in a full and free 
response. Oswald should ask but to have. 
et even at this stage there were storm-clouds 
on the horizon. My uncle, who for so many 
years had stood to me in the place of both my 
dead parents—and a mother could scarcely have 
been nore tender, a father more patient and 
forbearing—would very probably object, and 
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befriended. I was but a child in his eyes still, | nisance, there is no option but to proceed. At 
though my twentieth birthday had passed ; and | the trial, the incriminating circumstances—black 


I had a conviction that he had formed quite a 
different plan for my future. Again, there could 
be no very cheerful meaning to Oswald Wardout’s 
urgent need of so considerable a sum as two hun- 
dred pounds 

My forebodings with respect to my uncle's 
Cppoaiion speedily were justified by the event. 

e drew me very quietly one morning into the 
big, desolate chamber which was called the library 
and so rarely used. ‘I have heard a whisper, 
Bertha, which I hope has no foundation in fact, 
he said. ‘I will keep my own counsel as to 
its precise terms. I have two things to say. 
Your cousin, Roger Hilton, is coming to England 
in the autumn from his firm’s branch at Hong- 
Kong. He will be made a partner at Chrisimas, 
I want you to be friends’ He emphasised the 
word, ‘The other matter concerns Wardour. I 
would like to help him up the ladder; but you 
must not tempt him to presume. You and he 
had better be practically strangers to one another. 
If there is any danger of mistake, I will at once 
fill Wardour's place with a substitute ; there are 
plenty to be had.’ 

It was in every scuse plain speaking. Twice 
I ta& attempted—in vain—to interrupt; and 
A{. whet my uncle had finished, he waved me steruly 
into silence. ‘Not now; some other time, Bertha,’ 

said, and was gone. 

Perhaps it was well that my indignant self- 
defence and championship of Oswald was ruth- 
lessly suppressed. I am of an impulsive tem- 
perament, as doubtless has already been disclosed, 
and might have pitifully blundered. But my 
brain was in a whirl, and I was imbittercd 
against Mr Hollinsworth, who, beyond reasonable 
question, had made traitorous use of the admis- 
sion wrung from his too confiding colleague. 

This disagreeable episode was but the early 
muttering of the coming tempest. Two days 
later, the storm broke in its fury. My uncle had 
been robbed. A forgery had come to light, and 
every atom of evidence combined to fix the guilt 
of the nefarious deed upon Oswald Wardour. 

‘The chain of proof is complete and irrefras- 
able, Bertha. JI earnestly wish I could escape 
the conclusion to which it points, said my 
uncle, sitting in his smoking-chair and watching 
with a curious, troubled pity my pale and plead- 
ing countenance. 

‘You will forgive me that I have still faith 
in Mr Wardour’s integrity, I said. Very strauge 
and far off my words sounded in my own ears. 

‘Certainly. I wish I could share if. I knew 
Wardour’s mother once; she was a noble woman, 
and pure as the driven snow. It way for her 
sake I listened to the young fellow’s applica- 
tion. And the blow will kill her,’ 

* Had I been less absorbed by the one aim which 

now before me, I should have detected in 
8 outburst the echoes—yet reverberating down 
the years—of an old romance. The intcrpreta- 
tion wae to come later. 

‘Then at least you will refrain from pressing 
the prosecution?’ I said, plucking up hope. Alas! 
for @ girl’s ignorance ! 

‘It is the bank, not I, on whose initiative 
Wardour wiil be committed,’ my uncle answered ; 
‘and once the charge has come under their cog- 





as they appear, I am constrained to admit, even 
to me—may be explained, and Wardour may be 
acquitted ; but until then’. 

heard no more. They told me afterwards 
that I had swooned. 

There were two dreadful appearances in a 
poe court, of which, like an epicure in anguish, 

studied all the details in the daily journals, 
T was not forbidden, for I think my uncle fancied 
that so only could my mind be effectually freed 
from the delusion of Oswald Wardour’s inno- 
cence, 

The case was indeed dark against the prisoner, 
and there were moments when confidence reeled, 
and I feared that I might have to drink my cup 
of Litterness to the dregs, and with my own 
reasoning faculties acquiesce in a verdict of con- 
demnation. But the memory of many and many 
a quiet chat in which Oswald's high aspirations 
and upright character had stood revealed, came 
back like a procession of mournful ghosts and 
reproached me with my doubts. 

Gathered into narrow space, the testimony on 
which the charge was bascd was os follows: 
Oswald Wardour had admitied to Mr Hollins- 
worth the pressing want of precisely the sum 
obtained as the fruit of the unscrupulous deceit. 
He had tried to borrow the amount, and ulti- 
mately failed. 

To the truth of the greater part of this sworn 
evidence of the senior clerk, I, too, could have 
witnessed, had the atc dagen had any inkling of 
the circumstance; luckily, they were in darkness. 

The cheque that bore the forged signature was 
one that had been drawn ‘to bearer, for Mr 
Craig’s approval and compl ‘jon, on the previous 
evening ; und a8, contrary to ye pectation, my uncle 
had not reappeared in the jhe rtting-house after 
noon, had been left in a Pweljejletter rack until 
the morning WY on Show ni, it had mys- 
teriously vanisheS*S." & He 2wtial warning 





sent to the bank had 9. 2 gir, it had already 
been negotiated by Us.£-4 2 oye The fraud 
was at once detected. Se, 


‘the prisoner's defence was declared by the 
newspapers to be ‘daring, which was their 
euphemism for improbable and unsatisfactory. 
Without equivocation, Oswald acknowledged that 
he had asked Mr Hollinsworth for a loan of two 
hundred pounds for three months. He further 
aflirmed that his senior had ulternated between 
willingness and unwillingness to grant his petition 
for monetary aid. But what was his meditated 
use for the money, he refused to say; and 
the silence was interpreted against him. Finally 
—on the very night in question—he had 
casually met Hollinsworth, and had been recom- 
mended to a friend who would supply the 
required sum on the following morning at a 
coftee-room in Cannon Street. Suspecting no 
evil, he went to Torleni’s Restaurant, aud met 
there a middle-aged man, with massive features, 
raven-black hair, and a hawk-like nose~such was 
Oswald’s description, and it fixed itself in my 
memory—who said that he was the junior partner 
in Wiltonwort & Co., a new firm recently founded 
in the same line as the great house of ‘G. Craig. 
He knew and respected Mr Hollinsworth, an’ 
on his introduction would oblige Oswald. - 


ff. 


. Suffering, I should perhaps have 
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was 8 rise—said the accnsed—to find that 
the draft thus offered bore Mr Craig’s name ; but 
8 plausible account of a business transaction was 
carelessly given, and Oswald did not dream of 
treachery. Even when the unsigned cheque was 
missed, a vague sense of uneasiness was all that 
troubled him, until his feet were actually caught 
in the net. 

This tale pointed to a conspiracy, of which 
no fragment of corroboration was forthcoming. 
Mr Hollinaworth denied every word of it that 
inculpated himeelf, and was believed—except by 
one weak girl I had never liked this man, 
although at one time or another and in divers 
ways I had seen much of him, and had been 
impressed by his great mercantile knowledge and 
his impassible demeanour. Still, my uncle had 
always implicitly trusted him. 

The case against Oswald as it stood, avwait- 
ing the last word of so-called justice, was cur- 
rently held to be tested and determined by a 
single question: Where was the shadowy indi- 
vidual who played so conspicuous a part in the 
prisoner’s narrative? Whultonwort & Co. knew 
nothing of him. Let the accused produce him, 
or put the police upon his track. 

My uncle was very kind to me in those days. 
He could not help secing that I was suffering, 
and the cause was not far to seek. But he 
refrained alike from harassing inquiries and from 
expostulation. He probably reproached himself 
for ever bringing into juxtaposition the inflam- 
mable material of two young hearts. My know- 
ledge of what was in Oswald’s heart was sur- 
reptitious ; he had never told me that he loved 
me or had asked me to be his wile. 

‘London is not suiting you in these close days, 
Bertha,’ said my uncle gravely, one evening, in 
the interval that was to precede Oswald’s trial 
at—name of horror and doom !—the Old Bailey. 
‘Suppose you run down to the Edgerleys’ place 
in V cryvidkshice for a week or two: they'll be 
delighted to make you welcome.’ 

These were the friends of my Italian pilgrimage, 
aud I was sure that the suggestion was not 
broached at haphazard. There had doubtless 
been a correspondence. 

I hesitate Then—‘ Well, if you wish it, I 
think I will go, uncle,’ I said. 

My preparations for the journey were not 
elaborate. Mrs Brett, the housekeeper at Lincoln 
Square, was a person of forethought and resource, 
and a few hours sufficed to have my travelling 
boxea inspected and packed, and my uncle saw 
me into a reserved first-class carriage ab Euston. 

The train by which I travelled was an express, 
but not one of the imperial kind that carry 
Her Majesty’s noechwand, and westward bound 
mails, It stopped at all the chief junctions 
from Willesden to its goal It was imme- 
diately after passing one of these stages that 
& rancid trivial circumstance occurred, upon 
which, with a mental vision lees quickened by 
; U estowed no 
particular attention. Certain fragments of torn 
paper fluttered in the breeze past my open 
window, and one of them—somewhat larger 
than its ee eau fixed between the 
mahogany sli e and the blind-cord. It qnivered 
there like an inanared live thing. Badtenly I 
Nani, and a queer thought dominated my brain. 
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The clear, fine caligraphy was wondrously like 
the writing of my uncle’s chief clerk. “I ex- 
amined the scrap narrowly, and my suspicion 
was confirmed. The very paper had the water- 
line of that used in my uncle’s office, and waa 
of similar texture. I read: 


.... dour will becon... 
.... at No. 8 Tower Street... . 
.... letters will be sure to... . 


A whisper—which was the product, doub 
of my fetal imagination, but which one 
as the voice of one even then languishing in 
rison—filled in the missing syllables in the first 
ine, and I repeated mechanically : * Wardour will 
be convicted.’—‘ He shall not!’ I cried aloud. 

Who had destroyed and scattered upon the 
winds this letter? Could it be the trickster of 
Torleni’s Restaurant ? 

The inspiration was justificd by what my eyes 
beheld at the very next station. To scrutinise 
those who alighted from the forward half of the 
train was now my absorbing oe ere and I 
was quickly repaid. At Densfurd, my glance 
was riveted, as if by magnetism, upon s man 
who answered almost exactly to the word-picture 
given from Oswald’s lips in the columns of The 
Daily Sun. There were the ponderous features, 
the coal-black hair and scanty beard, the nose 
of distinctly Israclitish cast. . 

I drew down my veil, and, oblivious of “my 
luggage and its fate, of everything save the im- 
perative necessity of tracking the apparently 
unperturbed stranger, leit my compartment also. 
It was neither a long nur a difficult pursuit, or 
IT might have betrayel my purpose. My quarry 
entered a third-rate inn at the bottom of the 
station hill; and ay he was accompanied by a 

orter with a bag, who left tho letter behind os 
ared from the side-door of the bar, I 


@ reap 
had good grounds for my a that a stay was 
intended. I sought out the Vensford post-office, 


and despatched a telegram to my uncle. 

I felt I had stumbled upon the trail of the real 
criminal in that dreadful business of the forgery ; 
or rather I should say criminals, for, as the sequel 
showed, the guilt was about equally divided. 

In the afternoon, my uncle arrived, listened 
with amazement to my startling story, and 
adopted bold measures. On the strength of 
his cogent reprc-entations, a mavisterial warrant 
was granted ; and armed with this, the Dens- 
ford inspector of pours arrested the man called 
Edgar Hollinsworth. 

Discomfited and demoraliscd by the swift sud- 
denness of the blow, the victiin threw himself on 
the clemency of the magistrate, in other words 
made full confession. It was a disclosure full of 

| pain for the upright merchant whose trust had 
Seen abused. 

Again I will try to condense an intricate nar- 
rative. James Hollinaworth, my uncle’s senior 
clerk and cashier, had allowed to grow up in 
his heart a jealous hatred of Oswald Wardour. 
He feared that ir due time Oswald might step 
above him into the partnership at which for 
so mony years he—Hollinsworth—had aimed. 
Hollingworth hel a scapegrace brother called 
Edgar, long accounted dead, who had reappeared 
in one of those evil junctures which are the touch- 
stones of men’s characters. He had visited my 
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uncle’s clerk in the office at an hour when Oswald 
was away at the docks, and had tried to levy black- 
mail. Then came the temptation, to which his 
elder and hitherto outwardly virtuous brother 
had succumbed. Could not Oswald Wardour’s 
need of two hundred pounds be made the basis 
of a plot to ruin him? James Dollinsworth told 
his ally what was required, and purchased at 
a heavy price his assistance. How the scheme 
worked has already been made plain. 

It was a singular coincidence, and one which 
did not redound to the man’s credit, that under 

ressure of these revelations, a waiter at Torleni’s 

Restaurant had his memory quickened, and was 
prepared to testify to the occurrence within _his 
master’s precincts of the interview between Edgar 
Hollinsworth and Oswald Wardour, as related in 
Oswald’s earliest statement. My uncle always 
believes that this waiter had been bribed to 
silence. 

Jt proved impossible to hush up the affair, 
and a sentence of penal servitude was passed upon 
both the brothers. 

‘And you saved me, Miss Craig,’ Oswald said, 
when, for a few precious minutes on the morrow 
of his release, we were alone. ‘But for you, I 
might be in yonder cell yet ;’ and he shuddered. 
‘Miss Craig—Bertha—is my guess a right one— 
that you carc—that at least you can care—for 
me, a little, when I tell you that my heart, my 
life, are yours ?? 

swald will have it that 1 was too excite! to 
know exictly in what terms he did reveal the 
secret which was no secret; but I stand to what 
I have written. Atleast I am correct in report- 
ing my answer: ‘I can care—everything, I 
murmured, 

A few months after the one remaining mystery 
was solved, coal had been discovered on Oswald’s 
‘parren acres’ in the north. It was for purposes 
of experiments in which he was sworn to secrecy, 
that he had required the loan of the two hundred 
pounds. But even without the prospect of this 
wealth, my uncle would now have withdrawn 
his opposition to Oswald as my suitor. ‘Your 
love, child, has been tried in adversity; may it 
be the stronger and more lasting,’ he said. 

We are grateful and content. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS—MYCEN/E 
SWORD-DLADES, 


A curious ‘find’ has recently taken placc at 
Athens, and that is the discovery of a ‘staircase.’ 
Twenty-two steps have been uncovered within 
the walls of the celebrated fortress, and it is sup- 
posed that the continuation of this staircase was 
cut down to the rock itself of the citadel. It 
was thought that these steps were those by which 
the enemy ascended during the Persian siege ; 
but, on further examination, they are found to 
be of a later date. With the exception of a few 
decorative lions’ heads and such-like, no sculp- 
tures or inscriptions were found on or round 
the stairs. 

Whilst on the subject of Athenian antiquities, 
we may refer to the famous Mycene sword-blades, 
now preserved in the Museum at Athens. These 
have recently been admirably reproduced in two 


beautiful chromo-lithographs. Fac-similes of these 
blades were taken in 1884 by M. Blanette in 
water-colour, and the paintings passed into the 
possession of M. Albert Dumont, by whom they 
were presented to the Academy of Inscriptions, 
Paris, and ultimately placed before the public. 
They have also been produced in black and white 
both in Greece and Germany; but without the 
colouring, they lose effect. These swords formed 
part of the contents of the Mycene tombs, and 
are said, on high-class authority, to date about 
the twelfth century before Christ, at which time 
Phanicia belonged to Egypt. The fashion of the 
sword-blades would therefore be rather of Egypt 
than of Assyria, although they may be supposed 
to have been executed for some Prince of Mycena 
7 a Phonician artist. They are amongst the 
oldest and most perfect specimens of sword- 
making in Europe, and possess an untold interest 
and value. 


A MODERN ‘SECRET CHAMBER.’ 


Tt is not perhaps generally known that the 
celebrated architect, Sir John Soane, who left his 
house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and all the trea- 
sures and curiosities which it contains, to the 
nation, to be inspected by the public on certain 
days free of all charge, left also a veritable ‘ secret 
chamber,’ or rather closet, which was not to be 
ppened until a certain number of years had 
elapsed after his death (January 20, 1837). It 
was, however, opened on the Gth of December 
1837, by the executrix, in the presence of three 
trustees, in accordance with the opinion of Dr 
Lushington, to ascertain whether there was money 
or yaluables requiring the payment of further 
probate duty. Nothing but papers were found, 
and these were returned without examination. 
This closet was again opened in November last, in 
the presence of cizht of the trustees, the curator, 
and the solicitor. It was found to contain a nest 
of sixteen drawers, to the outside of which was 
atlixed a memorandum referring to the first open- 
ing in 1837. The drawers contained merely 
papers, which are to be the subject of careful 
examination, although they do not appear to 
possess any public interest, as they are supposed 
to relate to various buildings with which Sir 
John was professionally connected, and to a well- 
known family dispute of many long years ago. 





SLEEP—A SONNET. 


We sleep and dream. Wio has not seen and met 
His heart's desire in that charmed palace—Sleep, 
And hugged the happiness he could not keep, 

Or kissed an ideal he could never set 

Jn place of waking facts? Thus, from the fret 
And toil of life, we enter, wandering deep 
Through the long corridors, where dreams, that steep 
Our souls with gladness, wile us to forget 

That they ore dreams. Here in the sleeping-place 
We come into the presence, face to face, 

Of longings realised ; here stretch our hands 

To touch some well-remembered form of yore, 
And speak the words we should have apoke before 
Our friends passed from us into distant lands. 

Ross Howazn. 
ass 
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WHY ARE WE COQUETTES? 


WE hear sometimes, only sometimes—for this age, 
fortunately perhaps, prides itself on its utilitari- 
anism, its realism, and contempt of sentiment— 
of some man, whose faith in woman, in hinuan 
nature almost, has suffered shipwreck, because 
some girl has won his love, toyed with it, and 
cast it from her. Such a victim is, not unnatn- 
rally, an object of wonder to his fellow-men. 
Some of them, it may be, condole with him, 
ceiving him that word-sympathy which is often so 
yuuch more powerful to wound than to heal ; but 
for the most part his practical and hard-headed 
friends congratulate him on his escape from the 
unstable maiden, remarking, with complacent and 
all-unconscious insvlence, that there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever yet were taken out of it. 
Tt is cold comfort Or still more probably, 
they, being self-centred and self-abyorbed, are 


quite unaware that the heart of their once jovial ' 


comrade is bruised and broken. It is well they 
should be ignorant of that which could but kindle 
their lofty scorn. What, say they, have men 
and women to do with hearts? There is money 
to be made; there is a name to be perpetuated ; 
fame and honour, or it may be a seat in parlia- 
ment. In a world which is made up of stern 
realities, there is no room for idle sentiment. 
But there is room for eound and reasonable 
domestic happiness, A marriage founded on 
mutnal respect, with a little dash of preference, 
is all-sufficient. 
turn out best. So say the hard-headed. 

Look at him, your wealthy friend! See how 
happy he is, and how comfortably himse!f and 
wife have shaken down together. And yet people 
did say when he went courting that he loved her 
fair inheritance better than the dark-eyed heiress. 
Perhaps he did love her the better for it. What 
of that? She wanted his ancient name ; he stood 
in need of a start in life. They both got-the thing 
they wanted, and the bargain being struck, they 
were content to make the utmost of it, And it 
turned out well, as if, managed with common- 
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sense and common skill, such bargains are bound 
to do. They have grown almost fond of each 
other; and their neighbours, who married for 
love pure and simple, and have found out their 
mistake, look at them with envy, and wphold 
them os a modcl of conjugal happiness. 

As for romance! Well, in these days it is 
an exploded fallacy, or at most abandoned to 
schoolgirls of the more foolish order, and house- 


| maids with propensities for flashy and meretri- 


cious literature. Don Quixote would have in 
these days a worse time than ever of it! 

And to escape such well-meant but futile 
coarseness, the wronged lover sinks back upon 





himself, and consumes in silent misery his lace- 
rated heart. He is silent, for of what avail 
are words to him? He is a man, and could 
hope nothing from a breach of promise case. 
He will not have his friends insult him 
with their stupid sympathy, nor his foes and 
rivals exult over him; so he keeps silence, and 
because he says nothing, covering his skeleton 
bravely over with rose-petals, he believes his 
secret to be safely buried. He is wrong there ; 
his whole life is bearing witness to his inward 
sorrow. For men’s lives are not ineloquent, 
and his shallow cynicism and sceptical mistrust 
are only too unerring indicators of the inner 





Such marriages in the long-run } 


wound. 

It is a woman who has done this—the woman 
|in whom he trusted! And though after a time 
| he gets over it, he is never the same man ; and he 
never trusts a second time as he trusted then. 
He has been hardened and soured by it; and 
in the years to come, his wife, who knows nothing 
| of this little love affair and its cruel sequel, thinks 
him unfeeling because he checks so sternly the 
firet love-symptoms in her darling boy. The 
dear boy has got it into his foolish head that 
he must marry that pretty, penniless, little gover- 
ness or be ‘wretched for life ;’ and she, who is 
his mother, and has had whole volumes of a 
like explerience on her own part, of course sym- 





pathises, tluugh she does think ‘he might have } 
looked a little higher ;’ but his father—their own 
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courtship ran so emoothly—knows nothing of such 
things; and the father amiles grimly and keeps 
silence, but—he haa not forgotten. 

There have been such cases, soul-tragedies 
which no man knoweth, and other tragedies 
less reticently guarded, and of a more disastrous 
result, But it is not men who suffer oftenest 
or most cruelly. It is women, with their finely 
strung organisation, their emotional nature, their 
excitable temperament, who endure most. Not 
the women who proclaim their wrongs before a 
world which gains a laugh from their love-letters 
and love-follies ; but those who have been wooed 
by the soft flattery of word and glance to a depth 
of love of which the fickle wooer never dreamed. 
For is it not strange that a man incapable of love 
should be able sd ardently to inspire it? But is 
if strange that the girl, with her outraged feelings 
and sense of inner degradation, the degradation 
of having loved so slight a thins, should seek 
some solace from a counter-vengeance, compel- 
ling all to suffer for the crime of one? For, 
woman-like, by his standard she measures all. 
He has been faithless to her; and if he, her 
heart’s idol, could show himself so hase, what 
must not the rest be? He has done this thing; 
and yet, false as he has proved, he is surely 
nobler than they are ! 

A thousand times his dark eyes have said: ‘I 
love you!’ A thousand times Ins lingering hand- 
elasp has been all-eloquent, and his musical voice 
has been more musical when he turned to her. 
A thousand times he has seemed about to say in 
spoken words what she knows already, yet he has 
not said it. But though he leaves her with tlc 
words unspoken, she has faith in him, and wholly 
trusts him, until her belief is rudely shaken by 
the cruel news of the brilliant marriage in pros- 
pect for him. Then her cheek pales, and she 
weeps secretly. Tennis has no longer a charm 
for her, and her friends remark on her altered 
looks, until the friend, of them all the most 
trusted, lets out some inkling of the bitter truth, 
and they whisper together how the poor girl had 
cared for him! How foolish of her! What 
reason had he given her to care so much? Ilow 
wrong—how tnmaidenly! What was he to her, 
that she should care for him? What was he? 
Alas, nothing! And, stung to some show of 
spirit, aher nerves herself to a feint of mirthful- 
ness, and laughs more londly if less merrily than 
in the old days, and smiles coyly, and is false and 
friendly and capricious and enchanting all in one, 
eager after power, and unscrupulous in her use of 
it, from frozen misery rathcr than wantou heart- 
lessness, reckless in her lamentable course, And 
in this way the coquette ia formed ! 

Such a view may be open to the charge of senti- 
ment, but even sentiment is true sometimes, It 
may be objected that no right-minded woman 
could act from so base o motive. Granted. 
But are all women, and lovable women, right- 
minded, any more than all men are Jeal and 
manly? We know that they are not. 

We know that among the middle-aged and 
sober-minded an idea is prevalent that men-flirte 
are less culpable than girl-coquettes. Primé facie, 
there is plausibility in euch a notion, since it pro- 
poses for woman a higher moral code, and, by 
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insinuation at least, endows her with a purer 
faith; but on closer view the position ie unten- 
able. Women are by nature more emotional 
than their stronger brothera, and in common jus- 
tice at anyrate, by way of apology and extenua- 
tion, a wider latitude in giving expression to such 
feelings ought to be accorded to them. 

But we know that such is not the case, The 
weak young man with his would-be love affairs is 
at the worst looked upon with tolerant contempt ; 
while the weak young woman with her studied 
coquetries is regarded with a universal disap- 
proyal. She is an unsatisfactory young lady; by 
all means let ‘my sons’ avoid her, and on no 
account permit ‘my daughters’ to come within 
the range of her contaminating influence. That 
is right enough ; and yet ‘my sons,’ not being the 
very pink of manly perfection, have an unwise 
predilection for her ; and ‘my daughters,’ for all 
they look so modest and speak of her as ‘that 
dreadful creature,’ secretly envy her, and, at 
a respectful distance, try to imitate. But if 
there were no men-flirts, girl-flirts would be un- 
known. 

Theoretically, men hold coquettes in detestation. 
Unfortunately in this work-a-day world, theory 
and practice are very often out of harmony, and, 
as we somctimes rise above our creeds, 80 some- 
times we fall below them. It is men who sink 
most frequently below their cherished theory ; 
for, though the fact may be disputed, it is the 
coquettes who absorb the lion-share of their 
adiniration. We do not speak here of the old 
campaigners who have had their fling, and have 
outgrown the piquant charms of girlish wiles, but 
of the young men who have still to learn by 
dire experience that the thraldom of two blue 
eyes may be a crucl thraldom, and la belle dume 
sans merce a fickle mistress. They may not love 
these capricious flirts with the best love of which 
they arc capable; they may not respect them ; 
but they like them and admire them, and talk 
to them, and flirt with them, and seem to love 
them. 

Is such an admiration worth the having? 
Perhaps not. Buta woman’s nature, which craves 
love so intensely, if the real thing be denied her, 
fiuds some solace in its brilliant semblance. 
Paste diamonds will sometimes serve the purpose 
of the pure gem. The homage and admiration 
of the many cannot atone to her for a lost love, 
but to some degree they will bring alleviation. 
A crust is better than no bread. 

To some men, notoriety is so necessary, that 
they would rather be notorious by evil-doing than 
languish in obscurity, mediocre and unknown 
By women, who are too often vain and self- 
conscious, admiration, which is love’s counterfeit, 
is unduly prized. They have missed the reality ; 
but while they clutch the shalow, it is possible 
to deceive others as to their renl loss; for here 
truth and falsehood are so deftly mingled, that 
dreams will pass for realities, and realities for 
dreams. It is something to know one’s self 
cnviable, if enviable only by reputation. Such 
misplaced envy can scarcely fail to fill them 
with scorn and wonder and secret bitterness ; 
and yet, because human magnetism is so potent, 
they are tempted to fancy that after all there 
is something in if. And if the young men of 
their acquaintance, young men who are for the 
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most part cynical or frivolous, prefer 
jewels, who can blame them that, instead of 
striving io be sterling diamonds, in loftiest 
aim had scarcely soar beyond a polished imita- 
tion 

Naturally, men turn to women for the chief 
pleasure of their leisure hours, looking to them to 
soothe and soften and to render pleasant a thorny 
way; but it is not to the women who have 
chosen to become their rivals that they care to 
turn. Such women may instruct, but onr gilded 
youth do not wish to be instructed. What 
they desire is to be entertained ; and here the 
fair coquette will serve their purpose. The 
woman who has made it her cue to please is 
never dull; her highest aim is to give pleasure, 
and because she is content to spare neither time 
nor pains, she will succeed. Consequently, of 
these two classes, there is no doubt which is tlic 
more pleasing to creation’s lords. The generality 
of men—there are of course many honourable ex- 
ceptions—have a strong prejudice, almost amount- 
ing to antipathy, against learned women. They 
feel their own domain to be invaded ; their oldest 
And most cherished principles to be violated ; and 
though they are too valiant to acknowledge awe, 
the uncomfortable suspicion that they may be 
some day called upon to vindicate their superi- 
ority, is displeasing to them. Their cause is good, 
and they have no fear for their inherited laurels ; 
but long inaction has made them indolent, and 
ease is a pleasant thing, and they would rather 
go on in the good old way, as in the good old 

ays. It is hard, after generations of undisputed 
sovereignty, that a fight for it should be remotely 
possible. Women, say the so-called lords, are 
very charming—in their place, if only they 
would know that place, and —keep it. 

To such men, and emphatically they are many, 
the vainest, foolishest coquette is in comparison 
a household deity. Be it rewonable or not, such 
feelings are not unnatural There is something 
ignominious in the thought of being superseded, 
and by a woman. 

The ‘fair girl graduates’ have their own tri- 
umphs—triumphs neither few nor insiwuificant ; 
but over the lives of men their triumphs have 
not extended. In the drawing-room, the despised 
coquette is queen-regnant, and there the pale 
student, the class-room’s glory, is simply nowhere. 
The coquette knows her power and revels in it. 
In self-defence, the exercise of such a power has 
been thrust upon her. She is not—or was not. 
always—heartless. She knows—who vetter ?— 
that this light trifling is iguoble. It is not the 
life she would have chosen had the choice been 
given her; but there is magic in it. The sense 
of sway is delightful to her; the sweets of adula- 
tion, hke a subtle poison, intoxicate their victim 
with a transient rapture; aud she knows thet 
while she is young and has health ond gaiety 
she can hold her own, And afterwards? But 
why dream of the stormy morrow? To-day is 
fair. Why trouble as to what the end may be? 

In the meantime, she will laugh and flirt, and 
be fitful and charming, vivacious, dreamy, cruel, 
kind ; she will attract and repel, draw hearts to 
her, whose homage her own levity will quick] 
alienate; she will be wondered at, censured, 
admired, and perchance loved; but until the sun 
shall dawn on that unknown country where men 
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are constant, leal, and true, the land where 
unobtrusive kindliness is dearer to them than 
feigned flatteries and bewitching arts—she will 
be a coquette ! 
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THE LIGHTSHIPMAN, 
CHAPTER VIL.—aAN INSULT. 





Gapuier eagerly caught the arm of Mr Cornellis, 
and passing his hand through it, suffered himself 
to be led away from the gate through the winding 
drive to the house. He did not look back to seo 
the woman and children ; his shuffling feet moved 
hastily, and his arm and head were jerked for- 
ward spasmodically, indicating cagerness to get 
away from an interview that had distressed 
him. 

Mr Cornellis helped him up the steps and in 
at his dour, and almost led the way to the library, 
a snug little room, where, indeed, were a few 
books, but where very little study was done. 

Gabriel let himself down into his easy-chair 
with a groan, and held out his stick to Cornellis, 
who took it and put iton a rack where Gotham 
kept an array of hunting-whips and walking- 
sticks and fishing-rods. The wretched creature 
was full of small vanities. He liked to deceive 
himself and others into the belief that he was 
a strong athletic mon, only deterred from show- 
ing his powers Ly his nervous malady. He 
talked as if he hunted and shot and fished ; 
but he did none of these things—he never had. 
Hc had Jong given up boating, because the damp 
and cold on the water brought on neuralgia; and 
he rarcly mounted his horse, because he was too 
weak to endure the jolting. He had his top- 
boots, his corduroys, and scarlet coat; but he 
never wore them except once, to be painted 
in them. He had a sailor's blue jersey, a com- 
plete boating costume,, which he put on occa- 
sionally, but wore it about the house and grounds, 
not on the sea. His gun wag never discharged, 
not even at sparrows and starlings, because the 
noise so near his car shocked his highly strung 
and irritable nerves. 

He was made up of pretence. Now he was 
playing with u new assumption, and Justin 
Cornellis helped to amuse fan with it, and 
flatter him into belief that there was reality in 
it. This new assumption was that he was going 


to contest the county at the next general elec- 
tion. He never asked limsclf whether he geri- 
ously contemplated the expense and effort; he 
amused himself with talking about the campaign, 
making sketches of electioneering addresses, anc 
drowing up lists of voters who must be can- 
yassed. So little in earnest was Mr Gotham 
that he had not decided on his politics; he 
rather thonght of ectanding as an ladependent 
candidate, but whether the shade was to be 
Liberal Conservative or Conservative Liberal 


remained etermmined. ; 
.. Justin Cornellis humoured and flattered him 
in all his proteucea, affected to regard them us 


serious, obtained great intluence over him 
accordingly. He never laughed at Gotham, who 





was sensitive to ridicule, having a lurking 
consciousness of his inability to do those things 
to which he pretended. e was incapable of 
judging for himeelf, and felt about him for 
some one stronger than himself to whom he could 
appeal, and on whom devolve irksome and per- 
plexing duties 

The agement of his property was beyond 
his abilities, and he was jealous and suspicious 
of every solicitor and agent whom he employed. 
He had no power of concentrating his atten- 
tion for long on any subject, or ot supervising 
accounts, or considering the nature of the leases 
and ments he was required to sign. He 
invi Mr Cornellis, as a disinterested person, 
to assist him, and soon delegated everything 
he could delegate to him, to save ‘himself the 
trouble of going into the matter. He had 
himself thrust his neighbour into the position 
of unpaid agent for his property, which con- 
sisted not only of the manor of Hanford, but 
of houses in London, and investments in various 
securities foreign and domestic. His uncle had 
been a shrewd business man, so also had been 
his father, and till the death of the latter, Gabriel 
had allowed Mr Giles to manage his money 
matters for him, satisfied so long os he had 
enough to spend; but after the death of his 
father, he had put his affairs in several hands, 
changing out of suspicion that he was being 
defrauded, and invariably being most apprehen- 
sive of dishonesty in the more upeicht men, 
because they were straightforward and did not 
flatter him. 

With his usual inherent meanness, he played 
a part with Cornellis. He was related to Justin 
Coratite whose mother had been o Gotham; 
and it was Ypartly for his wife’s health, and chiefly 
to be near \®8 !man of means to the reversion 
of te he might lay claim, that Cornellis 


ha Last at Ilantord. Mr Gabriel Gotham 
encour i Mr Cornellis to think that he 
would Poherit the property after his, Gabriel's, 


deat}!i— Without, however, having really so by will 
dipPosed of his property. By hokling out this 
phere before Cornellis, he secured lis fidelity 
and obtained his services, 

But Gabriel Gotham was only an extreme 
instance of that shallow pretence which cloaks 
the life of every one of us who moves in society. 
Our very waistcoats are a pretence: they assume 
to be cloth, and are only cloth on the front 
that shows; they are calico behind. And s0 
is it with our manners, our conversation: it 
is all only half what it pretends to be; the 
cloth does not go the whole way round tho heart. 
We have smiles and a squeeze of the hand for 
an acquaintance—a front of cordiality, a back 
of indifference. We are liberal in opinion, genc- 
rous in action, frank in demeanour, sympathetic 
in intercourse ; but the backing is all narrow- 


ness, meanness, closeness, and selfishness, The | 


writer once thus addressed o little boy: ‘Why, 
Fred, what an extraordinary fit your nether gar- 
ments are !’—‘ Yes, sir,’ answered Fred; ‘they 
are reversible When I’ve sat out one side, [ 
turn ’em about and sit out the other.’ Which of 
us dare reverse our moral garment, that has only 
one face good? Which of us dare expose the 
calico and hide the cloth? Yet let the moralist 
growl: there is merit in pretence. The world 
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would be an unendurable world were it 

the painted screens, and the disguises 
conceal its uglinesses, its waste and lu 
What pleasure should we reap from social in 
course, were our acquaintances to tell us exacth, 
what they thought of us? Do they nof exercise 
self-restraint in hiding from us that we bore 
them? Why should the worst side be thrust 
to the fore? Every picture has two sides, every 
flower has an ugly sordid root. We show the 
blossom of life to our neighbours, but do not 
thrust the root into their faces. The man who 
blurts out all his mind, and the woman who 
despises conventionalities, are shunned—they are 
agreeable to no one, not even to themselves. Toa 
meal belong empty wine-bottles, potato parings, 
cabbage stalks, old bones, and fag-ends of gristle, 
together with cinders and dust from the kitchen 
fire; but also very good wine and toothsome 
dishes. The ash-heap and the pig-pail get the 
first, and we the rest. We are not swine, to 
be given the refuse; nor scavengers, to carry 
of the dust. Life is a milk-pan; and to it 
belong cream and scliment: we exhibit the 
cream, and cast away the sediment; we retain the 
thin skimmed milk for our private consumption. 
Then, not a word against pretence! It invests 
life with grace ; it saves it from becoming mate- 
rial. Without it, life is not worth having. 

There is even heroic virtue in pretence. It 
is generous, it is unselfish. We offer the best 
to others; we keep the thin and poor for our- 
selyes. Our neighbours know that what we offer 
is superficial ; but they are superficial likewise, 
and give us back in return their best—hearty 
welcome, smiles, cheerful conversation—in a word, 
they give us fll their cream. When our faces 
have vanished, they sit down to sup ‘sky-blue.’ 
The fire blazes in the drawing-room for the 
visitor ; but the lady shivers at her needlework 
in her fireless room up-stairs. The visitor enjoys 
the warmth for ten minutes; she endures the 
cold the long day, because the coal-bill is too 
heavy to allow of a second fire. The visitor 
has ot mutton; when he is gone, the family 
eats the cold remains. The visitor has the silver 
candlestick, and every one else @ benzoline lamp. 
For the guest, the best Worcester or Swansea 
service is produced; when he is gone, it is put 
away, and the household dines off very cheap 
chipped ware. The guest, if very young and 
green, goes away impressed with the comfortable 
circumstances of his late host. 

Then, I say again, not a word against pre- 
tence ; it is one of the first of human virtues. 

There are pretences and pretences. Mr Gabriel 
Gotham was contemptible because his pretences 
profited no one ; not because they were in them- 
selves pretence. We are selfish in our estimate 
of pretence. We condone, even applaud that 
which conduces to our own comfort, and blame 
and deprecate that out of which we reap no 
advantage. , 

‘So, they have been here sponging,’ said Mr 
Cornellis. ‘I knew it would be so. But the old 
woman did not know her man. She thought 
you soft, weak, easily moved by the tale of 
misery. The whole thing was cleverly got up, 
a theatrical effect—the baby, the twins. But 
you see through those sort of thinga Not so - 
soft as supposed, eh, Gabriel?’ 
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| ‘Mrs Cable thought her son was drowned, 
and was in distress about the children.’ 

‘O yes—of course. Yet the bells are ringing 
or the return of Richard. She knew he was 
-aafe ; but she wanted to wrest a promise of help 
from you before the mews reached you. It was 
ingenious, but not honest. With another man, 
it might have succeeded, but not with you.’ 

‘No,’ said Gabriel dispiritedly ; at not 
with me. She anid I was weak. Indeed, she 
was uot polite.’ : : 

‘Tried the domineering dodge, did she?’ said 
Cornellis. ‘Had no consideration for your 
nerves 7?’ 

‘None in the least,’ answered Gabriel. ‘What 
I have suffered is more than words can describe. 
—I will ring the bell I must have some Char- 
treuse ; I am so shaken, so overcome by the scene. 
It was very distressing to me.—You will have 
some of the liqueur also. I feel as if I should 
sink if I did not take some; and all my nerves 
are in a quiver.’ 

‘If she comes again, send her to me.’ 

‘T will do so, Cornellis; I cannot endure 
another interview.’ 

‘You have made no promise.’ 

‘I—TI only enid that if the children were really 
left orphans, 1 would consider what was to be 
done. I would not let thein starve ; but I made 
the condition that nothing was to transpire ; and 
I thought it would be wise for me to manage 
the matter through you, so that no suspicion 
might attach to me, and because I really am not 
equal to the fatigue and excitement. Bessie is a 
very ularming woman, so impulsive, threatening.’ 

‘That is like you, ever cautious aud prudent, 
Ab! what a man you are!’ exclaimed Cor- 
nellis; ‘always ready at un emergency. And 
with those shattered nerves too! If I did not 
sce it, it would seem incredible’ 

The Charfrense was brought in. Gabriel’: 
hand shook so that he was unable to fill the 
liqueur glasses; therefore Mr Cornellis helped 
his friend and himself. As he was sipping 
his Chartreuse, he laughed, and put duwn the 
lass. 

‘What is it?’ asked Gotham, with a suspi- 
cious twitch in his mouth. Te disliked to hear 


derision. 
‘I was thinking of the condition of those 


Cables,’ said the ex-missionary. ‘Supposing they 


became heiresses of your estate, what a scramble 
there would be among the ragtag of the place 
for them! What airs the young misses would 
give themselves ! 





ee retier, talking in their broad vulgar Essex 
ialect, 80 close akin to Cockney, of wessels aud 
Winegar and wiolcts.’ 

‘Very funny,’ sniggered Gotham. 
have not got my property yet.’ 

‘And never will? said Cornellis. 
wanted to send them to the bad, you could not 
better insure their ruin, They make respectable 


they become vulgar fowl.’ 
‘They are pretty,’ said Gotham. 


disappear early. Good looks associa 
1, 
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manners, dirty nails, fine clothes, and dropped 


| class of Chartreuse ; 


laughter ; he thought that he was the object of | city, hit on a mode of extrication out of the 
carried their point, and all the seven little brats | called on to do so; but’ 


f How they would flout about | and j 
-in fie feathers and silks, and brag of their | hunting squire, lapped in luxury, have a con- 


‘But they ; woman, 
‘If you | older thar yourself’ 
mudlarka Dress them in peacock plumes, and} in everythi 


‘As children. But with that class, good looks | sure—you clever dog—that you had not prepared 
ied with bad | the loophole beforehand.’ 
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As, make a hideous muddle.’ 

“TL suppose you are right,’ said Gabriel with a 
sigh. He thought of the little hand closed about 
hie finger, and the warm sense that stole from 
it up his arm to his heart. ‘Poor little things 
They have my blood in them-—that accounts for 
their good looka? 

‘But how diluted with ditch-water! If Richard 
had married some one of a superior class, there 
might have been improvement ; but as it is, the 
deterioration is irretrievable.’ 

‘You know what I have done, Justin,’ said 
Mr Gotham, after a pause-——‘Give me another 
spilled half the last, my 
hand shakes so.’ 

‘T beg your pardon. What have you done?’ 

‘You know what I Jave done. I could not 
manage in any other way to keep my memory 
clear of reproach and to save my conscience. [ 
have left everything to you, and you have my 
secret instructions, Should ‘Richard be ever in 
want of money, you will let him have it; and 
the little girls must not be allowed to need. You 
will manage all that for me. I am a poor frail 
creature, and may drop off any day’ 

‘Not a bit—not a bit. You have to become 
an M.P. yet, squire. It will do you goed to 
contest an election. By Jove! I would not be 
the man to stand against you, known as you 
are, and respected in the county, and generally 
beloved, 

‘T am respected, I believe.’ 

‘And loved. Every one sympathises with your 
infirmities.’ 

‘They are temporary. I may look to a time 
when I shall be able to go out after the hounds, 
and speak and take my place in the House 
without being subject to these neuralgic attacks,’ 

‘Certainly you may. TI believe they have 
been brought on by worry. This wretched 
aflair of the Cable woman has tormented you 
for years.’ 

‘For near on forty years, said Gotham. 

‘Yon have felt that something must be done, 
and yeb you could not, with respect for yourself, 
your name, and position, in any way countenance ' 
a claim. Now you have, with your usual saga- 


dilemma. Rely on me. I am a plain, straight- 
forward man, and I will execute your wishes 
with fidelity, should the time come when I am 
Cornellis laughed. 
‘By Jove! Gotham, which is the most likely 
to outlive the other? I have been battered about 
in the East and in Africa, and have had fevers 
vivations ; whilst you—you tough old fox- 





stitution Ike heart of oak, only temporarily 
troubled by neuralgia—all brought about by 
external worry—produced by that insinuating 
Don’t tell me the contrary—ashe ran 


away with you, She was half-a-dozen years 


‘Only two.’ 

‘A woman ripens before a man in wits as 
else. She drew you on—it was 
"mcommonly lucky you were to 


a plant; a 
: T am not 


get out of your difficulty as you did. 





; stung him like an insult 


= 
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‘On my honour, it was not so.’ 

‘In love, as in war, all is fair,’ aaid Cornellis 
‘In this little game, the play was first-rate. It 
was checkmate after the first two moves’ 

Mr Gotham held ont his glass for more liqueur. 
‘As Richard has returned, it is possible that 
Josephine may not be lost,’ he said, as Mr Cor- 
nellis poured out the Chartreuse. 

‘She is not loat ; she bas come home.’ 

‘What—Josephine ! How did she escape ?’ 

‘In a somewhat singular manner. She was 
blown out to sea, and picked up by the lightship, 
which also lost its moorings, and was wrecked on 





‘| a sandbank.’ 


*What—Richard and Josephine?’ 
‘Yes, Cable was in the vessel.’ 
‘But not the boy. I heard he had come ashore 
hefore the gale, so that Richard was alone in the 
2 


‘No, the boy was not there.’ 

‘Only Richard and Josephine. 
romantic—Paul and Virginia.’ 

Mr Cornellis bit his lip. ‘Excuse me, Gabriel ; 
I do not like this joke. You are clever and 
witty, but my daughter must not be made ao 
subject of your satire.’ 

‘Ah! Cornellis,’ said Gabriel with a sich, ‘that 
was a pity, that marriage of Richard’s. If he 
had but looked above him! If, for instance, he 
could have aspired to your J osephine.’ 

* He would not have had her,’ said Cornellis. 

‘Why not? I could then, perhaps, have done 
something for him through you’ 

‘I would not have suffered it.’ The ex-mis- 
veh for 2 moment lost his temper. ‘I could 
not allow my daughter to marry a common sailor, 
and one who is without a father.’ 

Gabriel fidgeted in his chair, with his elbows 
on the arms of the seat, and spilt his Chartreuse 
down his waistcoat. ‘I was but supposing a case,’ 
he said—‘supposing it for my own convenience. 
If I had pa denies wished it, Justin, perhaps 
you would have yielded. The fellow has good 

jood in his veins, you know, though the world 
does not know it.’ 

‘Exactly—the world does not; and we must 
consider the opinion of the world. A man may 
have the bl of a peer; but if he is not in 
Debrett, he is a commoner to me.—Jet us change 
the subject, GabrieL Let us go over together 
the list of the voters,’ 

‘Not now, Justin ; I cannot attend to business. 
Do you not see how white, how twitching my 
poor cheek is? There is a nerve which reaches 
trom the brain down the whole side of the system 
to the small toe—that nerve is just as though 

ulled and twisted and nipped with pincers, 

am in indescribable pain. I cannot remain 
here any longer. You will allow me to go up- 
stairs; I must have recourse to my drops for 
reliefi—Take some more Chartreuse. There is 
noyau, if you prefer it, or absinth. You will 
not be offended if I leave you. I have been over- 
wrought. I shall not be in a condition to see 
you till to-morrow afternoon ; I must have com- 
pee reat after the triuls and exertions of to-day.’ 

2 shuffled to the door. 

Cornelis did not remain after Gotham retired. 
He was angered out of his usual equanimity ; 
the suggestion made by the wretched man had 
‘That he should dare 


That was quite 
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—should dare to think of such a thing!’ he 
muttered as he walked back to Rose Cottage. 
‘My Josephine and his’ He clenched his 
fist, and did not complete his sentence. 





ECONOMY AT THE COLONIES. 


Tur welfare of our ‘kin beyond the sea’ is in 
many ways s0 intimately connected with the 
interests of the mother-country, that any indica- 
tion of their prosperity and nope ee must be 
hailed with sincere satisfaction. It may be well, 
therefore, to refer at the present time to a highly 
significant indication of the very decided and 
substantial progress which our colonies generally 
have made within the past few years. This is 
in no way more pointedly shown than in the 
very considerable money accumulations which 
many thousands of our countrymen now resident 
in the colonies have at their credit in the savings- 
banks recently established there. And no happier 
‘sign of the times’ could surely be pointed to 
than the continued increase in the number of 
such excellent agencies throughout the United 
Kingdom, or indeed in any country where an 
increase occurs. But with such a great future 
before our vast colonial possessions, it is a fart 
of especially happy omen that, in a comparatively 
Lrief period of time, the ingrafting, not a day 
too soon, of our well-known and appreciated 
savings-bank system on almost every section of 
the colonics, should already bid fair to surpass, 
in results actually accomplshed, anything of the 
kind that has beeu done at home. 

According to the latest official returns on the 
subject, the accumulated results of an average of 
jully fifty years’ operations of the two systems 
of savings-banks in vogue in this country may 
be approximated at about, in round numbers, a 
hundred millions sterling, ge ron something 
like five million depositors. With the population 
approaching thirty-seven millions, the proportion 
of money saved by means of these banks does 
not indeed seem unduly large; but it is well 
at the same time to remember that not a few 
other attractive agencies now compvte with the 
sevings-banks for a share of the suvings of the 
working-classes, who are of course their best 
patrons. Asa matter of fact, numerous Friendly, 
Co-operative, and Building Societies annually 
receive a very considerable sum of money from 
the classes referred to; and it would seem to 
indicate that the wage-earning, or rather the 
wage-saving classes of this country are not a 
whit less prudent than the wealthicr portion of 
the community with respect to the adoption of 
the well-known adage about having ‘too many 
eggs in one basket.’ Considering, therefore, the 
very brief career of our colonies, and having 
regurd also to the many peculiar difficulties and 
disadvantages that stand, or may be thought to 
stand, in the way of their making a combined 
effort after their general independence, and 
burdened, too, with such a heterogeneous mass 
of people, gathered for the most part from the 
four quarters of the globe, to be instructed in 
the principles involved, it is truly gratifying to 
note the real and substantial progress they have 
made in the direction indicated by means of the 
savings-banks during the past ten or twelve 
years. 
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The great colony, or rather group of colonies, 
of Australasia naturally commands first attention, 
both on account of the importance and extent of 
our connectional interest in its material welfare, 
and likewise because of the fact that the credit 
of having attained up to the present time the 
highest figure in colonial savings-banks is due 
to antipodean depositors. Of the seven colonies 
comprising Australasia, Victoria takes the lead 
by a far way in the number of depositors and 
also in the amount at their credit, The last 
returns give the former at 137,093 and the amount 
at £2,818,435—or an averaze of about £20 to 
each depositor. The colony of New South 
Walea comes next with 66,604 investors, holding 
£2,805,856—or £42 apiece, the hicvhest average 
of all New Zealand follows with 69,966, or 
between three and four thousand depo-itors more 
than New South Wales, but with only £1,687,738 
at their credit—or £24 apiece. The widely 
scattered nature of the districts, or centres, of 
population which characterises New Zealand will 
probably account for this in sume degree, besides 
the fact that the other class of banks have more 
numerous agencies there than in any other 
division of the colony. Next to New Zealand 
comes South Australia, which figures, all things 
considered, very ereditably in the account, having 
46,338 depositors, with the sum of £1,500,249— 
or £32 to each. Queensland stands fifth on this 
list; there, no fewer than 26,642 persons own 
savings-bank accounts, representing a total sum 
of £1,086,685—thus giving the very high uverage, 
second tu that of New South Wales, of £40 to 
each depositor. Tasmania and Western Australia 
follow im the order named, the former having 
17,231 depusilors, owning £380,343; and the 
latter 1904 depositors, with the creditable sum 
of £24,838. The total fur the seven Australasian 
colonics thus shows the verv gratifying result 
that there are as many as 265,828 depositors in 
the General and the Vost-office Savings-banks 
estublished there, aud doing splendid work, who 
have accumulated an average sum of £25 apiece, 
or altogether #£10,304,144 sterling. In 1881, 
the census of this great colony gave 2,833,608 
a> the population, exclusive, however, of that 
of the Fiji or Friendly Islands. The above sum 
in the savinzs-banks gives, therefore, the average 
of £3, 128. 8d. per head, which is thus con- 
sidurably more than the average per head of 
the population in the same bauks in this country. 
It must not, however, be assumned that the 
working-clagses of the colonies, any more than 
those at home, practise thrift exclusively by 
means of savings-bank agency ; such an agency 
no doubt receives by far the largest share 
of their saved earnings; but it by no means 
receives it all. Investments in land, in house- 
property, &c. are, it is stated, extensively patro- 
nised by a large section of the classes in question ; 
the former by small capitalists in the more out- 
lying districts, and the letter by those resident 
in the large towns and cities, where it is very 
desirable to own property of the kind, For 
instance, it is stated—and the fact was quoted 
by the late Postmaster-general—that ‘no fewer 
than three-fourths of the mechanics of the city 
of Melbourne own the houses they live in,’ 

Tn Canada also, a highly satisfactory state of 
tmatters with respect fo the efforts of the working- 
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classes throughout the Dominion to save money, 
is to be recorded; there, too, the Post-office 
savings-banks are making rapid progress, havi 
already received a very flattermg amount 
petrouses, in Ze of the many other competitors 
onger established in the field. On the 30th 
of June 1884, there were 66,682 depositors | 
in Canadian savings-banke, possessing altogether [ff 
the handsome sum of 13,245,552 dollars, or 
£2,649,110 sterling. 

Here, then, we have at a glance an exceedingly 
happy and certain indication of colonial prosperity, 
which it would surely be unwise and ungenerons 
to ignore. For if, in the very brief time since 
the opportunity was firat afforded them, the great 
working-class population of the colonies, represent- 
ing three-tourths of the whole, have made, in 
spite of much uphill work and real hardship, 
such genuine material progress as is evidenced 
by their praiseworthy thrift-accumulations in the 
saviugs-banks, what results may they not achieve 
in, say, the next generation! In the meantime, 
they deserve every encouragement which it is 
possible for the government to give them in 
extending and perfecting, where the same is 
necessary, & system which seems already, as the 
foregoing references make very evident, to have 
Teccived and maintained a very large share of 
their support and confidence. 








TLE BUSHFORD CASE, 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. Il.—BACK FROM THE BALTIC. 


Tr is not my intention to describe our cruise, 
that having nothing to do with my story ; suffice 
it to say that it was a most enjoyable one. We 
had lovely weather, with enough stiff breezes to 
Llow all the dust of the law out of me. 

Tt was at Copenhagen that I received the 
following letter from my uncle : 


My pear Harryr—I have been to London, and 
have seen Ernest. What I had heard of him was 
but too true. He did not deny it. I am thankful 
that he has not lost that respect for the truth 
which I always so earnestly endeavoured to instil 
into ull your heuts. Had he done so, J should 
have had but little hope of saving him from ruin ; 
as it is, I trust that he is fully impressed with the 
knowledge of the danger of the course of life that 
he was pursuing, as well os its sinfulness, and that 
he has the strength of wind to abandon it for 
ever. He had contracted sume debts, and these I 
have paid; or, rather, have furnished him with 
sufficient money to pay them, for I would not 
let him think that I had lost ull trust in his 
honour, I pluccd before him, in the most forcible 
language ot my command, the consequences of the 
vicious pleasures in which he had been indulging, 
if they were contii.ued. I endeavoured to show 
him how he had been offending, not only against 
me, his sister, an? Laura, but also against hia 
Maker. I told him that the dear girls as yet 
were ignorant of his conduct ; but that, if he did 
not change at once, I shon!d inform them of it; 
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and then, I felt sure that Laura would cast him 


from her heart, as I should do from mine; and 
that he must look for no more pecuniary aid from 
me while I live, and no share in my little property 
when Idie. I drew a vivid picture of what his 
fate must be both here and hereafter. I spoke 
strongly, but lovingly, ond with that cloquence 
which always comes when speaking from the 
heart, and, heaven knows, I spoke from mine. 

He seemed truly penitent, and vowed that he 
would never give me cause to speak to him in 
such a way again. I left him with the firm con- 
yiction of his sincerity, and with the fervent hope 
that his carly training and the innate goodness of 
his heart, now that the enormity of his sin has 
been brought home to his undcrstanding, will 
enable him to resist temptation for the future. 

I trust that we shall never have to recur to this 
painful subject. 

Not having told the girls thet I am writing to 
you, I can give you no messages from them, but 
T think you will receive a letter from Amy at the 
same time as you receive this. 

Wishing you every enjoyment from your cruise, 
and praying that God may ever bless you, I 
remain, my dear boy, your affectionate uncle, 

Nicuonas Busine 


As my uncle had said, Amy wrote to me by the 
same post, and there was also a letter from my 
mother, but ncither of these epistles contained 
anything that 1 need transcribe here. All three 
lettera had been written about a fortnight after 
my departure from Bushford. 

Our course, after leaving Copenhagen, not 
having been previously decided on, I heard no 
more from home until I landed in England, 
exactly seven wecks from the time when we 
started. 

At the post-oflice of the town where we landed, 
T found another letter, in an envelope with a deep 


black border, addressed in my mother’s hand- | 


writing. With a beating heart, I tore it open. It 
waa headed ‘ Bushford Vicarage, dated a fortnight 
back, and contained only these words : 


My pean Boy—LBefore receiving this, you will 
have doubtless read the fearful tidings in the 
T need not tell you whut trouble 


newspapers. 
we are all in, Come to us at once.—Your loving 
mother, Emma Devon. 


Fearful tidings! What could my mother mean? 
Thad read nothing. I had not seen a newspaper 
during the whole time I had been away. Why 
‘was sho at the vicarage? The fearful tidings 
must relate to some one there. Was my uncle 
or one of the girls dead? or was it Ernest? For 
several minutes I stood in the post-office, holding 
the letter in my hand, lost in conjecture, ond 
dreading I knew not what. Then I hastened to 
the nearest newspaper shop and bonght a morning 
paper; but I could find nothing in it to solve 
the problem. One thing was certain: I must go 
to Bushford with all possible despatch. Consulting 
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a time-table, I found that a train left in half an | 
hour. I had just time to return to Sir Robert 
and Bob, tell them the reason of my sndden 
departure, and reach the station ag the first bell 
was ringing. I was baring along the platform, 
when, glancing towards the bockstall, the placards 
of the evening papers, just arrived, caught my 
eye: ‘The Bushford Murder—Committal of the 
Prisoner.’ 

The guard’s whistle was already sounding, but 
the boy heard me call. I jumped into an empty 
compartment, and he placed a paper in my 
hand os the train steamed out of the station. 
And now that I had the means of learning the 
truth, I dreaded the reading of it. For a minute 
or two I held the paper, fearing to open it 
At length, I slowly unfolded it, and, as well as 
my agitation would permit, read as follows: 
‘This morning, Ernest Carlton was again brought 
before the magistrates, charged on remand with 
the murder of his uncle, the Rev. Nicholas 
Blaine, at Bushford Vicarage, during the night 
of the 17th of September last. The evidence 
having been completed at the previous examina- 
tions, the depositions were now read over and 
signed by the witnesses, and the prisoner for- 
mally committed for trial at the next assizes.’ 

The paper fell from my hand on to the floor 
of the carriage, and I sat for some time as it 
were stunned. My dear uncle murdered, and 
Ernest accused of being his assassin! I could 
not realise it! It seemed as if I must wake 
presently and find it all a dream. 

I picked up the newspaper and read the para- 
graph again slowly and deliberately; and then 
the conviction came to me that it was bui too 
true! My uncle dead—murdered! That dear 
old man, whom I had left but seven weeka back 
in the full enjoyment of health and strength ! 
That good and true servant of his Maker, who 
had never wronged a fellow-creature in his life, 
murdered! Ernest his murderer? No !—a thou- 
sand times—no! Whatever his faults, follies, 
or even vices, he was utterly incapable of that! 
What chain of circumstantial evidence could 
have fixed the deed on him? The paper gave 
me no clue. It was useless to conjecture: 
there was nothing for it but to wait, 

The train was an express, and yet how slowly 
it appeared to move: it scemed as if I could 
have walked faster. The very fact of sitting 
still gave me the ideo that I was wasting time. 
I got up, and walked backwards and forwards 
froin one end of the compartment to the other; 
but my agitation increased as we neared Bush- 
ford. “At last the train drew up at the station. 
The stationmaster recognised me os I sprang 
out on to the peer I might have lenned 
the full particulars from him, but I could not 
speak of it to a comparative stranger now; 50, 
taking my small portmanteau in my hand, I 
set off to walk to the vicarave, There were 
vehicles waiting in the station-yard; but in 
my present state of mind, I felt that I must 
exert myself—I must be doing something. 

There were some lanes round the outskirts 
of the town by which I could reach the vicar- 
age without passing through the main streets; 
and although it was a litle farther, I went 
that way in order to avoid meeting any of the 
townspeople whom I knew. At length I came 
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in sight of the old house. I almost expected 
to see something different about it—something 
to indicate the dreadful deed that had been 
done there. But no; there was nothing: the 
blinds were not even drawn down. Of courae 
not. I might have known it: the funeral 
met have taken place a week ago. 

My mother and the girls saw me open the 
gate, and came out to mect me. What a con- 
trast to our last meeting! Amy threw herself 
into my arms, sobbing bitterly. Laura did not 
weep, but there was a fixed look of agony in 
her face and eyes that was even more painful 
to see than Amy’s violent grief. My mother 
vrasped my hand and kissed me in silence, 
while the tears trickled down her face. My 
own eyes were far from dry, though, for their 
sakes, I restrained the evidence ot my sorrow 
so far as I could. Not one of us spoke until 
we had entered the house and became somewhat 
calmer. Then I ventured to ask for the par- 
ticulars of my poor uncle’s death, telling them 
how little 1 already knew. Amy’s tears burst 
out afresh ; and I begged her and Laura to retire 
for a while, leaving my mother to tell me all, 
This they were persuaded to do, and I then 
learned the following particulars. 

Ernest suddenly arrived at the vicarage on 
the morning of the 17th of September, and had 
a private interview with my uncle. The old 
gardener, who was at work near the open window 
of the room in which they were conversing, 
heard some high words pass between them, 
though he eould not distinguish their purport, 
except that he heard the words ‘my will’ men- 
tioned. Soon alter, Ernest left the louse, evi- 
dently much ruffled ip temper. 

That night, when the household retired to 
Test, the vicar was left writing in his study, 
the last persons who saw him being Amy and 
Laura. In the morning, the housemaid, on 
entering the room for the purpose of opening 
the shutters, found my poor uncle leaning back 
in his easy-chair, at his feet a pocl of blood, 
which had flowed from a wound in his breast. 
He was quite dead and cold. The window was 
closed, but unfastened, and outside there were 
marks of a man’s footsteps. 

The local police were at once communicated 
with ; but they could discover no clue to the 
murderer. A London detective was then sent 
for, and he arrived at the vicarage during the 
afternoon. Commencing with the footsteps in 
the garden, lie possessed himself of evidence 
which appeared to bring the deed clearly home 
to Ernest, who was arrested the same evening, 
and who gave no explanation of the cirenmstances 
that seemed to fix the guilt on him, simply 
contenting himself with declaring his innocence. 
He lad positively refused to see any of iis 
relationa or friends, and had also declined to 
employ a solicitor, saying that he would receive 
no legal assistance except from me, It was 
pointed out to him that the preliminary examina- 
tions before the macistrates, as well aa the coro- 
ner’s inquest, would in all probability be finished 
before my return, This, he said, was of no 
consequence, as he should offer no defence betore 
the trial. 

My mother attempted to give me a detailed 
account of all the evidence collected by the 
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detective ; but the agitation of mind from which 
she had suffered, and from which, indeed, she 
was still suffering, provented her from ‘formi 

a clear idea of it; and therofore, I determi 

on seeing the man myself. Onc thing I gathered 
from my mother’s discourse—that Ernest’s late 
course of life had become known, og well ag 
my poor uncle’s visit to him in London. I was 
therefore no longer silent as to my knowledge 
on this point. 

I now a Hr my intention of visiting my 
dear uncle’s last resting-place. My mother offered 
to accompany me, but I preferred to go alone. 
There would be no difficulty in finding it, for 
he had, of course, been laid in the same grave 
with his wife. As I approached, I saw old Luke 
planting flowers on it. It was a sad welcome 
that he gave me. 

‘T little thought, Master Harry,’ he said, ‘that 
I should live to plant flowers on his grave. 
Him and me have often planted them together 
when it wag hers only ;’ and he pointed with his 
trowel to my aunt’s name on the headstone, 
while he drew the back of his other hand across 
hig eyes. 

‘Luke, I said, ‘it is selfish in us to grieve 
for his loss, when we know that he has gone to 
join her. You must have often heard him say 
with what longing he looked forward to the 
time when he should do so.’ 

‘Ay, ay, Master Harry,’ Luke replied ; ‘that’s 
true enough. I shouldn't ’a felt it so much if 
he’d dicd quietly in his bed, as she eat so that 
we could ’a said good-bye to him, and he could 
’a spoke a last Kind word to all of ua 3 but. 
to be cut off like that—all alone, and all in o 
mninute * 

‘But we must remember, Luke, I returned, 
‘for how short a time he suffered pain, ond 
how well prepared be was for sudden death. 
We must think how good he was, and’—— 

‘Good!’ he interrupted ; ‘there ain’t another 
so good a man left in the world; and I feel 
afeared sometimes, Master Harry, that I ain’t 
good enough to meet him there” He looked up 
into the sky, raising his hat reverently from 
his head. 

I then referred to the murder. 
believe that Ernest did it?’ I asked. 
‘I hope not, Master Harry—I hope not,’ he 
replied, ‘for he was a good lad in the days 
gone by. But it looks very black agin him— 
very black indeed.’ 

T was returning to the house, when Laura met 
me, and, taking my arm, drew me towards o 
remote part of the burial-ground beyond the 
church. ‘Harry,’ she said, ‘I want to speak to 
you about Ernest. It has added much to the 
intensity of my gricf that he refuses to see me and 
Amy. Can you conjecture why 7’ 

iL can form no idea, unless it be that he is 
ashamed to lovk you in the face, after his conduct 
of late,’ 

*¥6u allude to,the course of life he has been 

pursuing in London, I presume?’ 

© Ves’ 

‘I know but little,’ she went on. ‘Tell me all 

—that is, #1 “hat is fit for me to hear.’ : 

‘I am acquainted with nothing but what is 
the letter I had 

and. 



































‘You don’t 


written there,’ I said, placing 
received at Copenhagen in her 
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After reading it slowly and carefully, Laura | fer the night, Amy, as she kissed me, again burat 
‘resumed : ‘Something more must have happened | into tears, and sobbed out: ‘OQ Harry, save 
subsequently. When Ernest had left the vicar- | Ernest, save Ernest!’ 
age on that day, Uncle Nicholas told me that| And so passed the day of my return. 
= _ Fe ager worthy of my love, and that |} ———————W———________ 
must think of him no more. I asked for ex- 
planations ; but the answer I received was: SCOTTISH HUMOUR AND CHARACTER. 
“Another time, my dear.” That other time MINISTER AND BEADLE. 
never came.’ . . 
‘Then you have no idea of what passed between THE office of an English beadle is commonly 
Ernest and his uncle at that last interview?’ allied to the duties attaching to a messenger or 
‘None whatever,” she answered; and then we|crier at court. A Scotch beadle, however, is 
walked on for a few minutes in silence. invariably associated with the minister and the 
Laura had hitherto conversed in her usual| kirk. He is a home-srown product, a Scotch 
quiet manner; but when she spoke azain, it beadle, and is, as a rule, eminently characteristic 
tad with an earnestness and passion auch as 1) sng racy of the soil, In rural parishes, more 
never sean in her before. ‘ Harry,’ she said, : he: darks le i indi bl 
‘I ghowld have obeyed my dear uncle to the |°*Pecially, the kirk beadle is an indispensable 
adjunct or tailpiece of the minister, and is 


uttermost extent of my power, though my heart nae 
had broken; for I know, loving me as he did, | usually alluded to as ‘the minister’s man.’ Next 


he would not have spoken so without sullicient | to the minister himself, the rural parish beadle 
reason ; but now that Einest is in tais dreadful |is often, by force of individual character and 
trouble, all is changed. Whatever follics—what- position, the most conspicuous personage in the 
ever wickedness he may have committed, I for- | {irk the precentor ranking third only by a good 
Frat vet Tell him this, Harry, and tell him long way. As the handy confidant of the reverend 
: uN Feaees teak a iy of ’—__ gentleman in small and purely mundane matters, 
‘Think him guilty !? she exclaimed— think the minister and his man have conjointly fur- 
him guilty of that, knowing his heart as I do!|uished the ready humorist with cndless situa 
I know he is not!’ Then suddenly resuming | tions of characteristic and amusing portraiture, 
her wonted manner, she said : ‘ Let us go in.’ In these humorous collisions, the beadle has gene- 
When we re-entered the house, we found my | rally the best of it. Asa rule, our shrewd, long- 
late uncle's solicitor, Mr Vatnor, there. ‘Lie | headed, canny-going Scotch beadle, in common 
will was in his possession. It Jhad not Leen | with the ruling cller—both of whom are privi- 
opened in consequence of my absence ; and hear- [1,49 t behind th has t {te 
ing of my arrival from some one who had seen | ~©* aces sr nae is Mean es 
me walking from the etation, le had now come discovered in his grave spiritual superior many 
for the purpose of performing that duty. of those little weukuesses native to us all As 
Uncle Nicholas had inherited a large property | @ result of ihis, the amalgzm of humoristic 
from his father, ond had also received o con-|story and anecdote, which sticks to the Scotch 
siderable amount with his wife. His charities | minister and his man like feathers to glue, iv a 
had absorbed a portion of the principal in addi- healthy, relishable product of the soil, flavoured 
tion to what he had given out of his annual! oftentimes with the driest of S.otch humour, and 


income, but there was still sufficient remaining . sada 7 : 
to enable him to leave a handsome sum to each entirely denuded of puiced enable hypocrisy and 
mean cringing to the ‘ cloth. 


of ue . - F 
The will was dated some years back. It gave The following story may be instanced in this 
legacies to all his old servanis; uo thousand conuection, in which the beadle, by an ingenious 
pounds to Laura; a like amount to my mother; | cxercise of sly humuur, or pawhiness, as it is 
and the remainder to be equally divided between | termed north of the Border, fairly out-generals 
Amy, Ernest, and mysclf. Amy’s permed was | his parsimonious spiritual superior. 
left if ie aes pelea eae aes and} A parish minister in Stirlingshire, noted for 
ae ciaie. n 5 il of wie Jefe his beedine Oe his parsimonious obits, had his glebe land 
He had called on Mr Patnor in the afternoon wholly cropped * ith COTE oe ooo ecabl ou 
of the day on which he met his death, and | After the ingathering of harvest, news reached 
instructed him to add a codicil revoking his; bim that a considerable fall in prices was ex- 
bequest to Ernest, and substituting a small iegacy ! pected ; and he ordered his serviceable ‘man? 
only, the reasons for this altcration being given. | John to get the corn thrashed and taken to 
This codicil, however, was never exccuced. Mr | market with all possible speed. Now, the beadle, 
Patnor had not even time to add it to the will! having o well-founded hatred for his master’s 
before he heard of my uncle’s death The soli- | greed, set about his work in lis ordin stylo— 
citor, having settled with me some necessary |a slow if sure process. John's a ets 
iminaries as to pee the will, retized. did not on this occasion please the minister. 
The agitation of my first meeting with my | who ordered him to get through with the task, 
mother and cousins having somewhat subsided, | even although be should get it dore by candle- 
I endeavoured for the remainder of the evening | light. 
to lead the conversation into ordinary channels,| ‘Weel, weel,’ said the bendle; ‘say nae mair 
and the subject which occupied the foremost | aboot it; it’ll be done, sir, e’en as ye desire, 
place in our minds was not ogain mentioned,| Next day, the minister, hearing the sound of 
with the single exception that, when we parted | the flail, entered the barn tu see what progress 





Gs 
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wea being made with the work, when, to his 
astonishment and anger, he found hia beadle 
‘flailing’ away with might and main, and a 
candle burning—brightly on each side of the 

thrashing-floor. 

‘What's this I see? What’s the meaning of 
this?’ demanded his master. ‘Candles burning 
in broad daylight !’ 

‘Oh, contain yereel’, sir—contain yersel’,’ replied 
John with provoking coolness. ‘I’m daein’ nae 
mair than ye bade me, for I’m daein’ the job 
baith by daylicht and by can’le-licht.’ 

The beadle, after being severely lectured on 
his extravagant conduct, was ordered to take the 
candles to the kitchen, and henceforth and at all 
times he was to be deprived of their use. 

One night shortly after, 1 message came to 
the miniater that one of his parishioners, who 
lived at o distance, was supposed to be dying, 
and was anxious to see him. John was de- 
spatched to saddle the horse; and his master 
eet about equipping himself for the journey. He 
then stepped across to where John was waiting 
with the animal, and seizing the reins, was about 
to mount, when suddenly, seeing a pair of horns 
on the erest of his steed, he shouted: ‘What 
in all the earth is this you have done, John?’ 

The beadle, comically peering in the darkness 
at the creature, exclaimed: ‘I declare, sir, if I 
hav’na saddled the coo instead o' the horse, for 
the want o’ can’le-licht !’ 

In olden times, the serviceable beadle was 
armed with a small wooden ‘nob’ or mallet, 
with which he was quietly commissioned to 
‘tap,’ gently but firmly, the heads of careless 
sleepers in church during the sermon. An 
instance to hand is very amusing, and is not out 
of fair probability. 

In the old town of Kilbarchan, which is cele- 
brated in Scottish poetry as the birthplace of 
Habbie Simpson the piper and verse-maker of 
the clachan, once ted and preached a reverend 
original, whose pulpit ministrations were of the 
old-fashioned, hodden-gray type, being humdrum, 
and innocent of all spirit-rousing eloquence and 
force. Like many of his clerical bretlren, he 
was greatly annoyed every Sunday at the sight 
of several of his parishioners sleeping through the 
sermon. He was especially anyry with Johnuy 
Plane, the village joiner, who dropped off to sleep 
every Sunday alternoon simultancously with the 
lormal delivery of the text Johnny had been 
‘touched’ by the ol beadle’s mallet va several 
occasions, but only in a gentle though persua- 
sive manner. At last, one dav th: munister, 
provoked beyond endurance at the sight of the 
joiner soundly aslecp, lost his temper. 

‘Johnny Plane!’ cried the reverend gentleman, 
stopping his discourse and eyeiug the culprit 
severely, ‘are ye really sleeping already, and me 
no half through with the first head ?’ 

The joiner, easy man, was quite oblivious to 
things mundany, and noticed not the rebuke. 

‘Andra,’ resumed the minister, addressing the 


beadle, and relapsing into informal Doric, ‘gang | beadle. : 1K : 
round to the wast lott [west gallery} and rap| burgh on a fell fuilish job.’ 
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on his bald head. Instantly, there was on the 
lon of Johnny o sudden start-up, and beteveen. 
im and the worthy beadie a hot, under-breath 
bandying of words. Silence restored, the reverend 
gentleman posers with his sermon as if nothing 
unusual had occurred. 

After sermon, Andra met the minister in the 
vestry, who at once made inquiry as to the 
‘words’ he had had with Johnny in the gallery. 
But the beadle was reticent and uncommunicative 
on the matter, and would not be questioned os to 
the reception the joiner had given his salutary 
summons. 

‘Well, Andra, at length said the reverend 

entleman, ‘I’ll tell ye what; we must not be 

aten in this matter; if the loon sleeps next 
Sunday during sermon, jist you gang up and rap 
him back to renson. It’s a knock wi’ some 
Force in’t the chiel wants, mind that, aud spare 
not. 

“Deed no, sir, was the beadle’s canny reply. 
‘I'l no disturb him, sleepin’ or waukin’, for 
sorae weeks to come. He threatens to knock pew- 
bibles and hymn-bouks oot o’ me, if I again 
daur to “rap” him atween this and Martinmaa. 
If Johnny’s to be kept frae sleepin’, minister, ye 
moun just pit the force into yer sermon.’ 

Robbie Fairgrieve was sexton as well as kirk- 
beadle in the parish of Ancrum, Roxburghshire, 
and despite the solemn duties attaching to his 
vocation, was on the whole a genial man, about 
equally fond of a joke and a good dram. In 
fact, Rol-bic was afflicted with a chronic ‘spark 
in his throat,’ which was ill to quench, and was 
indeed never fairly extinguished during the fifty 
years he officiated as kirk~beadle and sexton. 

One day, the minister of the parish met Robbie 
coming nome from a visit to Jedburgh fair much 
sooner than was expected, he (Kobbic) having 
found the fair painfully dry, in the sense of an 
uuprecedented absence of friendly drams. Curious 
to know the cause of the beadle’s quick return, 
the minister inquired as to the reason of such 
correct conduct, since most of his fellow-par- 
ishioners would likely stay out the fair. 

‘O sir) said Robbie, ‘huz yins [us ones] wha 
are sponsible kirk-officers’ (alluding to the min- 
ister and himeelf), ‘should aye strive to be guid 
cnsamples to the riff-raff o’ the flock.’ 

The following bit of true Scotch humour may 
be classed in the same cateyory as the preceding 
sketch, the witiv impeachment once more coming 
from the lips of the minister's own beadle. The 
story is put down to the credit of the very learned 
Dr Macknight, one of the lights of the Scottish 
Church in his day. The doctor's beadle, or ‘man 
in attendance, seems to have possessed a keen 
sense of dry, pawky humour, and had judged 
the dostor’s habit of writing and publishing 
learned Scriptural books as just so much waste 


| of time. 


‘Is the worthy doctor at home?’ asked a 
reverend caller at the manse one farencon. 

‘Na, indeed, he is not,’ promptly replied the 

‘Tle’s awa like sin hia to Edin- 

(The learned 


up Johnny Plane. Gie the lazy loon a guid stiff} doctor had just gone off to the printers with 


te the heid—he deserves ’t.’ 


his laborigus and erudite work, The Harmony of 


mod and up to the ‘wast loft’? the old-| the Four Gospels.’ 


fashioned beadle 
lent parishioner, 


oes, and reaching the somno- 


The caller waa inquisitive; and on_ bei 


e rather smartly ‘raps’ him | further questioned as to what this ‘fell fuilish’ 
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job might be which so engaged his minister’s 
attention, the witty beadle made answer: ‘He’s 
one awa’ to mak’ four men agree wha never 
cast oot’ (disagreed), 


A MUTUAL MISUNDERSTANDING. 


I am one of the senior travellers for a well-known 
Birmingham house of business. Early in 1884, 
my engagements called me to the north of Ens- 
land, where, among other things, I was com- 
missioned to get in several considerable sums 
of money which were owing to my employers. 
Money happened to be pretty plentiful; custo- 
mers were compliant, and affairs turned out 
most satiefactorily; so it was with a light 
heart and heavy pocket that- I got into the 
train at Newcastle and found myself speeding 
comfortably towards Carlisle. I had in my pos- 
session close upon seventeen hundred pounds, 
of which a large quantity was in gold and 
notes. Most of this I carried in o small but 
strong handbag, which I locked securely, and 
which no power on earth could have persuaded 
me voluntarily to lose sight of for a moment, 
By the time I reached Carlisle, the afternuon 
was pretty far advanced ; and although my busi- 
ness there did not take very long, the carly 
darkness of a February evening ha already 
begun to set in when I found myself back at 
the Citadel Station with nearly two hours to 
wait for my train to Dumfries, where I intended 
staying that night. Having so much time to 
wait, I thought I would take a stroll in the 
streets and spend the time in looking around o 
bit, instead of hanging about the station and 
taaking the delay sccm doubly long by doing 
nothing. 

It was a bitterly cold evening, with a regular 
Cumberland east wind sweeping down from the 
slopes of the Brampton Feils, which was doubt- 
less the reason why there were so few people 
about the streets. So I buttoned up tightly my 
long ulster, pulled my American ‘syunsh’ hat 
well over my cars, took my bag in imy hand, 
and with a lighted cigar between iny lips, coin- 
menced walking in the direction of the cathedral. 
On my way, I paused to admire the massive 
strength of the county jail, which frowned sternly 
down from its solid keep on my left hand aos I 
get out from the station. I stood for two or 
three minutes, during which my cigar went out; 
so, moving on where I might be out of the wind, 
I etopped to relight it in the main gateway; an 
innocent action enough, but one destined to cause 
me no slight vexation of spirit lcfore the even- 
ing. was over. Having successfully accomplished 
this, I resumed my walk down English Street, 
through Castle Street, till I found mvself oute 
side the precincts of the. cathedral. On trying 
the pate of the Abbey—this is the name given 
to the cathedral close—I found it locked. I 
shook it two or three times, but was obliged to 

ive up the idea of getting inside. I was turn- 
ing to retrace my steps, when I observed on the 
other side of the street a man who seemed to be 
watching my proceedings with intense interest. 
He was a ig eres sturdy-looking person, 
mot too well dressed, and it seemed to me that 
he looked elightly disconcerted when I turned 
and noticed him. He quickly recovered himself, 


however, and whistling in a nonchalant manner, 
commenced sauntering slowly in the opposite 
direction. 

Ordinarily, I should have thought nothing 
of euch a slight and insignificant incident; but 
the possession of a large sum of money on one’s 
person in an unprotected condition imparts a 
wonderful stimulus to the imaginative facul- 
ties. I could not help quickening my pace, and 
my heart beat faster at the bare thought that 
perhaps I was being followed by a dangerous 
member of the criminul classes who had unlawful 
designs upon me. After proceeding a few yards, 
I looked round, and my uneasiness was not less- 
ened to discover that the man had turned round 
too as soon asI had taken my eye off him, and 
was evidently keeping me well in sight. I was 
so alarmed iby this discovery, that in my anxiety 
to dodge this epy upon my actions, I now did 
a most foolish thing. Instead of keeping straight 
on towards the principal street, I turned sharply 
round the first corner on the right, and hurried 
on as fast as I could without actually running. 
The narrow street I entered led to another, past 
a church, and into a low part of the town, where 
I had never been before, and which seemed to 
be quite deserted. But, walk as I would, I found 
it impossible to shake off this man, who seemed 
indeed, if anything, to be gaining on me. 

I was now really alarmed. Here I was, in 
a strange town and in a low and solitary part of 
it, with a large sum of my employer’s money in 
my possession, and a footpad at my heels; for 
I had no doubt now that the man was a thief, 
who had somehow got an inkling of my business 
in the town, and resolved to annex my valuable 
bag. What would I not now have given to catch 
sight of the shops of English Street, or to hear 
the measured footfall of one of our blue-coated 
guardians of the peace! Nearer and nearer 
sounded the footsteps of my pursuer. In despair, 
I decided to run for it, althouzh my mind mis- 
gave me that such a step wonld only serve to 
confirm his presupposition that I was a prize 
worth capturing. Lenniless persons have no need 
to run away irom pickpockets. Still, I hoped 
T might have the Tuck to reach a main street, or 
ut anyrate come in contact with some people 
whose presence would serve to avert the felonious 
design of which I stood in dread. 

Olf I started, the man after me, and ran og I 
never ran before. Flying round the first corner, 
I tore along as if the enemy of souls had been 
behind me. My honour, my situation, my money, 

erhaps my life, were at stake. Hampered though 
f was with heavy ulster and heavy bag, I could 
have given my ordinary self a long start, fear 
lending me wings. But before I had gone fifty 
yards up this new turning, what was my horror 
to discover that my last state was worse than 
Hf first ; for I had blindly entered a cul de sac. 
I had in my haste, without noticing, turned u 
an alley, with nothing but dark and dasctiail 
factory premises on cither side and a high wall 
in front. To proceed was impossible; to turn 
back meant to rush into the arms of the thief. 
No inhabited house near, not another jndividual 
in sight, everything in darkness, myself pantin 
and weak with excited dread, my situation did 
indeed seem desperate. How I upbraided myself 
for not having been content to stay quietly at 
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the station! How I cursed my folly for leaving 
the peopled safety of the principal streets! Retlec- 
tions of this sort, however, were speedily cut 
short by the advance of my pursuer in a threat- 
ening manner towards me. Grasping my precious 
bag firmly in one hand, IJ shortened my heavy 
stick with the other, so as to be ready for any 
emergency. 

Coming close up to me, the first words the man 
said were: ‘Open that bag.’ 

‘Stand back,’ I cried, ‘or, by heaven, I'll floor 

ou! 
: ‘O no, you won't,’ seizing my right arm with 
on iron grip. ‘Come, show me the inside of that 
bag of yours.’ 

‘Never!’ I shouted, struggling violently, but 
vainly, to free my arm from the vice which all 
the while held it fast. I was as a child in his 
strong hands. I expected every moment to feel 
the bag wrenched away from me. Strange to 
say, however, he made no movement to seize it; 
on the contrary, while retaining a firm hold of 
me, he seemed by no means anxious to come to 
close quarters with it. 

‘Don’t get excited, my Fenian, or you may 
drop that blessed thing here, and blow us both 
up, which would be no use to you, and decidedly 
disagreeable to me.’ 

‘Fenian,’ ‘blessed thing,’ ‘blow us up’—why, 
what could such words mean? A light flashed 
across my mind and gladdened my soul. It was 
too ridiculous. I laughed aloud. I was sus- 
pected of being a dynamitard by this man, who 
was, after all, no more than an _ over-zealous 
detective, vigilantly carrying out the instructions 
for special watchfulntss throughout the country 
which followed the dastardly outrages in London 
a few mouths before! But stay ; was not this 
some wily artifice to throw me off my guard, 
some chef-Peuvre of knavish wit, the device of 
an artist in his profession? This thought sobered 
me. 

‘Why, what—what do you suppose is in the 
bag?’ I stammered. 

‘What is in the bag, indeed,’ rejoined he with 
the air of one who was not going to be taken in 
by subterfuges, ‘You come along with me to 
the police station; we’Jl soon see what’s in the 
bag.’ 

‘And who are you, that you tulk of taking 
me to the police station ?’ 

‘Tt am a detective officer. 

‘Show me your warrant,’ I said, waxing bolder. 
‘IT ain an honest man of business, whom you have 
nearly run to death analy: I can’t afford to 
waste any more time ; and I doubt now whether 
T shall be able to catch my train—through your 
officiousness.’ 

‘So do I,’ said he grimly; ‘I doubt it very 
much.’ He evidently wished it to be understood 
that he was not to be got over in that way. 

‘Come,’ said he, ‘if you are an honest man, 
you cannot object to prove to me the harmless- 
ness of the contents of your bag.’ 

His request revived my former suspicion. I 
dared not risk this, with no evidence to the 
truth of the man’s professions other than his 
own allegations. 

‘T£ you are an honest man,’ I rejoined, ‘you 
will produce your authority to make such an 
uubheard-of request.’ 
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long towards Dumfries. 





























‘Very easily done, said he roughly, as he 
commenced to drag me along. ‘All your ahifte 
and bel agra are no use, Mr Fenian, Your 
sort take too much nabbing, to let you get the 
slip, once we’ve got you. Come on to the police 
station; I’l] show you my authority soon enough 
for you.’ 

he cathedral clock chimed the half-houn 
There was just twenty minutes to the time for 
the departure of my train. If I went to the 
poles station, I knew I should lose it. This 
was particularly anxious not to do. An idea 
struck me. I turned to my companion 

“Look here. If you merely want to satisfy 
algae as to the innocence of my bag, that can 

2 done just as well in the presence of some 
respectable inhabitant of the place as if you 
wasted my time, and made me lose my train 
through a vexatious pilyrimage to the police 
station. Besides, I om not anxious to be dragged 
there like a felon, I'll tell you what, if you 
will come with me to the railway station, I am 
willing there, in the presence of the station- 
master or some responsible official, to show you 
iny bag. But open it here for your curiosity in 
this lonely apot, I will not.’ 

To this proposal he assented. Keeping tight 
hold of my arm, he soon piloted me to the station, 
where we were ushered into the station-master’s 
private room. One of the head booking-clerks 
came ond assured me of the worthy detective’s 
identity, of which I was of course getting more 
and more convinced from the time he agreed 
to my proposal. Then, to fulfil my part of the 
compact, I unlocked my bag there in the office, 
and showed hii its precious contents of bright 
gold and crisp bank-notes. 

‘Now you will understand, I said with a 
smile, ‘why I was reluctant to open this to a 
stranger in a dark street.’ 

‘I humbly beg your pardon, sir, for my mis- 
take,’ said he, looking very crestfallen. ‘But 
really, sir, when I saw you standing and examin- 
ing the jail, and then athe to force the gates 
leading in to the cathedral, I thought I’d got 
hold of one of them abomination dynamitards, 
And begging your pardon, sir, but with that 
long ulster and soft hat and black bag, you 
looked the very picture of one of these bere 
Irish Americans who do the mischicf; and I’m 
bound to confess I mistook you for one, especi- 
ally when you bolted down the slums and tried 
to get away. I apologise humbly for my mistake, 
But we’re bound to look sharp.’ 

‘Don’t mention it, my friend. The mistake 
was mutual. I took you for a desperate thief,— 
Good-bye,’ And the train steamed in to the 
platform, and in five minutes I was spinning 





PREHISTORIC ITEMS. 


Noratnc is more interesting than to speculate 
upon the sovial condition of those rude proyenitors 
of the hrman race whose history, until our own 
epoch, has lain shrouded in the night of Time. 

‘or the most pact, all is mysterious and eniginatic 
concerning them; yet, owing to the researches 
of the archftoJogist, the geologist, and Inst, but 
not least, the student of botany, we are enabled 
in some degree to penetrate the gloom. We 
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can tell with what implements they went a-hunt- 


ing, with what material they made their clothes, 
and what food they ate. The botanist can even 
inform us how the prehistoric host adorned his 
little feast; the cates he offered his guests for 
grace rather than for need; the dessert he 
set before a wedding party, and the provender 
he placed before the no less joyous convivia- 
lists biddeg to rejoice over the advent of a 
first-born! These archaic boards were not so 
seantily furnished as we might suppose. Fore- 
most figured the time-honoured pear and apple ; 
the homely fruits, so dear to schoolboys of 
all ages and all countries, we now know de- 
lighted the palates of children born ere recorded 
history began. The prehistoric arca of the apple 
was chiefly in the region lying between Trebi- 
zond and Ghilan. The lake-dwellers of Lom- 
bardy, Savoy, and Switzerland made great use 
of apples. ‘They always cut them lengthways, 
and preserved them dricd as a provision for 
the winter,’ writes Decandolle in his interesting 
work on the Origin of Cultivated Plants. Two 
varieties of apples seem to have been known 
to the lake-dwellers before they possessed inctals. 
Whether they ever solved the problem that hope- 
lessly puzzled George HI, and got them into a 
dumpling, archmology does not as yet inform 
us, The abundance of the fruit found in pre- 
historic stores would seem to indicate some kind 
of cultivation. 

The pear is of less frequent occurrence, althouch 
it is found in the prehistoric dwellings of Switzer- 
land and Italy, usually in a dried state and 
eut lengthways. Then, as now, therefore, the 
pear was a greater luxury than the apple. The 
abundance and variety of names testify to the 
very ancient existence of the latter from the 
Caspian Sea to the Atlantic. Philology comes 
largely to our aid in this interesting study. The 
More ancicnt and widely spread a plant, the 
more numerous its names. 

But prehistoric diners-ont possessed one of the 
best of all fruits, the grape. Seeds of the grape 
have been discovered in the lake-dwellings near 
Parma, dating from the age of Bronze; also in 
the prehistoric settlements of Lake Varese and of 
Switzerland. M. Decandolle, moreover, informs 
us that vine-lcaves have been found in the tufa 
near Montpellier, where they were probrbly 
deposited before the histarical epoch, also in the 
aame formation in Provence, Whether they com- 
bined the two we know not, but it is quite 
probable that wine and walnuts delectated the 
palates of primitive feusters. 

The walhat is of great antiquity. Walnut 
leaves have been found in the quaternary tufa 
of Provence, and a especies of walnut in some of 
the Swiss lnake-dwellings. The species possesses 
a Sanskrit name, a fact testifying to its early 
cultivation in India. The tree was introduced 
into China about 140 B.c. 

Only one cherry-stone has been as yet found 
in any prehistoric settlement of Italy or Switzer- 
land, nor is the antiquity of the stratum quite 
certain. 

One of the most curious ond suggestive 
discoveries in this field is that of the poppy. 
Were, then, these rude fishers and hunters 
troubled with carking cares, low spirits, and me- 
lancholia, as well as the worn-out brain-workers 
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century? Was there perhaps a Coleridge or & 
De Quincey among the Swiss loke-dwellers of 
the age of Stone, some dreamer hopelessly wedded 
to opium? The capsule of the poppy has been 
found in these primitive abodes; whilet its 
numerous names in the language of antiquity 
rove its ancient origin. Besides Sanekrit, 
ersian, and Arabic names, several exist in the 
Slav languages. 

Tobacco-smoking in America was very common 
in ancient days, and pipes of wonderful work- 
manship have been discovered in the tomba of 
the Aztecs. The use of tobacco in Western 
nations, however, dates from the discovery of 
America, so that it is not to be taken into 
account here. When we come to vegetables, 
and what is generally summed up under the 
head of farinaceous food, we find that our loke- 
dwellers fared not so badly after all In the 
age of Bronze, the ancient inhabitants of Switzer- 
jJand and Italy had beans most probably served up 
with bacon; lentils also figured in the domestic 
bill of fare ; very likely, the housewife concocted 
better lentil broth than many a mistress of 
genteel households nowadays. Nor were nursery 
puddings and invalid dishes wanting in those 
early days. The prehistoric cook had several 
varietics of wheat, millet—of which they made 
great use—oats, two varieties of six-rowed barley, 
besides other cereals. I£ is needless to insist 
on the interest and value of such facts and con- 
clusions as these, arrived at with patient care 
and after unremitting investigations. Doubtless, 
archwology and paliontology have many more 
revelations of a similar kind in store for us. 

Before leaving a fascinating subject, let us 
mention one curious fact more. The great 
antiquity of the cultivation of flax is well known. 
The prehistoric inhabitants of the peat-mosses of 
Lagozza in Lombardy employed flax, the Linum 
anqustifolium, though ignorant of the use of hemp 
and of metals. On the other side of the Alps, 
among the lake-dwellers of Switzerland, the same 
species of flax has been discovered, thia perennial 
Linum angustifolium, now wild in southern alpine 
regions. Thus, before the arrival of the Aryans 
in Europe, before metals, even bronze, were 
known, before hemp and the domestic fowl were 
known also, civilisation had reached a certain 
development on both sides of the Alps) Fulks 
wore linen; satisfied their hunger on beans and 
bacon ; and crucked their nuts on high-days and 
holidays, much as they do nowadays. 





DOMESTIC FIRE-EXTINGUISHEBRS. 


Among civilised nations it is usual to make pro- 
vision of some kind or other against the destruc- 
tion of property by fire. In many large towns 
and cities, these provisions are as complete as 
science or experience can suggest. A staff of well- 
trained horses and men are maintained and kept 
in readiness at all times ; fire-engines of the most 
approved forms can be turned into the streets 
in a few seconds ready for work ; district stations 
are scattered all over the town; a lookout tower 
of some kind or other is usually provided ; while 
not only are the several stations connected with 
each other electrically, but also fire-alarms are 
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situated at the corners of streets or other promi- 
nent places, at short distances from each other, 
connected electrically also with the district sta- 
tions. By the aid of all these ingenious contriv- 
ances, & fire-engine can be brought to work on a 
fire very soon after the alarm is given, and often 
before much destruction is done. Small towns 
are content, or have to be content, on account of 
the expense, with the manual engine, which is 
not always ready when required, or if ready, is 
without the necessary supply of water to work 
it, and is, generally speaking, too late on the 
scene to be of any practical service. In villages, 
public institutions, and private houscs, provision 
is rarely if ever made; and when ao fire un- 
fortunately occurs, the excitement is 50 great 
that everything of use seems to be in places 
where it is most difficult to be found. The 
buckets are nowhere within easy reach; the 
water apparently runs more slowly from the tap 
than usual; every movement is delayed, and all 
the while the fire is making rapid progress. 

People in towns are better off in three respects 
than those in the provinces: first, they have 
greater facilities for insuring their Ps erties 5 
secondly, they do obtain the aid of the fire- 
engines; and thirdly, they have a supply of 
water in the house. But notwithstanding these 
advantages, it is generally felt, even in towns, 
that something more should be done; for, with 
fires, nothing is so serious as delay. A small 
jet of water will put out a fire while in its 
infancy; but ten thousand such jets would be 
ineffectual when the infant has developed into 
the dreaded giant. The tendency of modern 
teaching is to make such provision as can check 
the fire in its earliest stages; and what is 
required in this direction applics with more force 
to the provinces than the towns, There are 
three ways in which a fire may be checked before 
it becomes uncontrollable. One is, by providing 
each room with a flat cistern in the ceiling; 
the bottom of the cistern is perforated like a 
colander, but the perforations are closed by an 
alloy of low fusing-point. As soon as the tem- 
perature of the room rises above this fusing- 
point, the alloy drops away, the perforations 
reappear, and down falls the fine stream of water 
exactly in the place where it is most required. 
These cisterns were at one time largely used, 
Lut they are almost forgotten now. ‘There are 
doubtless many objections to their use, especially 
in private houses; but they are eeruduly very 
aur contrivances for the prevention of serious 

res. 

In America, most of the large stores and fac- 
tories are supplied with steam for the working 
of machines, These places are at the same time 
usually provided with a steam-jet in each room, 
so that, should a fire originate in any one, the 
proper tap is turned, and a plentiful supply of 
steam directed on it checks with considerable 
ay its further progress Now, it has 
occurred to the writer that in towns in this 
country a similar method might be adopted. 
Given & water-supply to each house, and a cistern 
sufficiently elevated—on or near the roof at least 
—all that is required is to carry a small perfor- 


ated pipe around and under the ceilings, and 
with 
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a separate tap for each room. Should a! 
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tap could be turned on, and the fire would pro- 
bably be subdued at once. The third method ) 
a very simple, and may be made an inexpensive 
one. It consists in filling bottles or other con- | 
venient vessels with water or some other Hquid, 
and placing them on racks in convenient places 
about the building. Most persons ore familiar 
with the much advertised hand-grenades, 80 
fashionable at the present time; and what is 
here suggested is an imitation of this system in 
an economic way. It is usually claimed that 
these hand-grenades are filled with some myste- 
rious, highly efficient fire-extinguishing liquid; 
and judging from the high prices at which they 
are sold, it would not be unreasonable to expect 
some costly or difficult preparation. The fol- 
lowing recipe produces a composition which 
is very eficctive: Common salt, 19°46; sal- 
ammoniac, 8°88; water, 71°66. Sal-ammoniac is 
about as cheap as common salt, so that the cost 
of the contents of each—say, one quart size— 
should be less than one penny. Sometimes the 
sal-ammoniac is altogether omitted without serious 
diminution of the efficiency. Our recommenda- 
tion, therefore, is, that every householder, or 
peoprictce of a large building, should provide 
is own fire-extinguishers. Ordinary beer-bottles 
are too thick, and resist fracture, even when 
thrown with force against wood ; the flask, there- 
fore, should be of thin glass. It is desirable 
that the flask when thrown with force against 
anf object should fall to pieces. Ordinary corks 
will answer os stoppers) Then take twenty 
pounds of salt, ten pounds of crude sal-ammoniac, 
and dissolve in seventy pounds (seven gallons) of 
water ; or take thirty pounds of salt and sevent 
pounds of water. Nearly fill your flasks wit 
this liquid—call it a chemical fire-extinguishing 
compound or fluid, if you please—put them in 
convenient places all over the house or building, 
and your property will be secured as well as 
if the outlay were twelve times as great. Should 
a fire occur, break a bottle or several bottles over 
it, and the disaster will probably be averted. 

When these contrivances are home-made, they 
cost but little, and they can in consequence be 
used more frecly than if they are bought in the 
usual way. No large building should be without 
them, especially those buildings such as hotels, 
asylums, hospitals, &., where people sleep in 
the upper stories, and where loss of or injury 
to life is possible; and had they not hitherto 
been sold at so high ao price, it is almost 
certain that they would have becomo exceedingly 
popular. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES 
SUBMARINE BOATING. 


A sHort while ago, an interesting account was 
published in the London newspapers of an ee 
mental trip in a submarine boat at New York 
''The experiment ended with satisfactory resulta. 
The boat could be submerged or raised in the 
water at plicasure; it could be made to dive at 
‘any angie and to steer in any direction ; it gam- 
i boled in the water like a playful fish—now 
| skimming swiftgy along the surface, now diving 
beneath the keel of a passing steamer, and re- 


fire break out in any particular room, the proper | appearing again where least expected, and to the 
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t astonishment of the surprised onlookers. 
carried three passengers—the inventor, a news- 
paper barraspondenh. and an engineer. The heat 
developed by dissolving caustic soda in water was 
the motor abehed ; and the steering apparatus 
consisted of peeuliar-shaped fins, which were 
capable of being set at any angle, and so enabled 
the boat to be turned to the right or left, lowered 
or raised at the will of the engineer. 

At the conclusion of the trip, a proposal or a 
suggestion was made to proville a similar boat 
on a somewhat larger scale for the purpose of 
carrying passengers between Dover and Calais, 
forty feet below the surface of the water, s0 as 
to ineure complete immunity from sea-sickness. 

Itis not easy to understand why the Americans 
should be so solicitous for the convenience of the 
French and English as to desire to supply them 
with such a method of conveyance before it has 
passed out of the experimental stage. Our mania 
for underground railways may have given rise to 
this solicitude, We have now underground rail- 
ways in London, in Glasgow, and more recently, 
under the Severn and the Mersey. But notwith- 
standing these, and the folly of attempting to 
prophesy what may happen in the future, it may 
uot be too much to say that the bulk of English 
people at least will for a long time prefer sen- 
sickness on the surface of the water to freedom 
from it in a boat forty feet below. 

But such statements coming from America 
are, for some reason or other, usually received 
here with a moderately large grain of the pro- 
verbial salt, and would probably have been very 
readily forgotten, were if not that in the same 
papers, a few duys later, there appeared on 
account of a somewhat similar experiment which 
took place at the Tilbury Docks, London, in the 
presence of Lord Charles Leresford and a large 
number of naval and military men. The prin- 
ciples upon which the working of this boat 
depends appear to be sounder than in the case ol 
the American boat. In the first place, electricity 
from storage batteries supplies the motor power ; 
in the second place, its ascent and descent in the 
water are not dependent on the stecring appa- 
ratus and combined working of the engines, but, 
in imitation of nature, the inventor, Mr Campbell, 
has provided an ingenious contrivance for pro- 
ducing contraction and cxpansion. This con- 
trivance consists of a series of metal cylinders, 
into which are fitted rums or drums, which con 
be protruded or retracted in a very simple way. 
The speed of rising and falling is ily regu- 
lated, ond numerous precautions are adopted in 
order to insure safety. The inventor claims that 
his boat ia perfectly under control; capable of 
being noigelessly propelled at a rate of ten knots 
an hour ; of being floated or submerged for any 
length of time without losing a fraction of its 
motor power; of being raised or lowered quickly 
or slowly. The veasel is cigar-shaped, sixty feet 
long and eight feet beam. It is divided into 
four watertight compartments, in one of which 
is etored all the aehinery and projectors, It is 
fitted with water-ballast and horizontal rudders ; 
and in case of any serious accident while sub- 
merged, the crew have only to release a heavy 
weight, and the @essel riscs to the surface imme- 
diately. 

Of course, the great advantages of such a boat 
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would be of immense service in marine warfare, 
especially since torpedoes have become such a 
power and a terror. Whatever may be the future 
of the Nautilus, it is certainly deserving of prescnt 
notice, as a new and important departure in boat- 
construction. 


THE FORESTS OF SWEDEN. 


The forests of Sweden, according to the govern- 
ment statistics (1884), cover an area of seventy 
thousand square miles. At least a third of these 
vast forests are situated in some of the extreme 
north provinces. From these provinces alone, 
over fifty millions of cubic feet of sawn and hewn 
timber, chiefly fir and sprucc, were exported ; 
whilst the exports from one province alone 
amounted to a filth of the whole country, and 
cight per cent. of the total exports of all kinda, 
It is also stated that the total wood-exports, 
including all kinds of manufactured goods, was 
forty-three and o half per cent. of the value of ali 
exports. Further on are given some interesting 
statistics of the aggregate value of the exports of 
the various kinds of wood-goods, namely, deals 
and boards, four million one hundred thousand 
pounds; balks and spars, three hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds; beams and masts, two 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds; pit-props, 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds; manu- 
factured goods, flooring, door and window frames, 
mouldings, two hundred thousand pounds ; wood- 
pulp, sixty-five thousand pounds, Besides all 
this, stone is exported for building purposes 
amounting to seventy thousand pounds, and even 
bricks, tive thousand pounds, his latter is an 
unexpected item, as most countries are ready 
enough to make their own bricks. An immense 
order was lately given in Paris for seventy thou- 
sand metres of Swedish pine deals, in stated 
lengths, for the purposes of wooden pavements. 
The cost will be much less than if the wood was 
procured in France, as no agents are employed 
save one, an engineer, who has been sent to 
Sweden with full powers to select and purchase. 





ENTREATIES. 
Tr thou at any time shouldst want a friend, 
To cheer thee in thy weary walk through life, 
To speak for thee, or aid thee in distress, 
And, in thy brightest moody, to laugh with thee, 
To guard thee from the slanderous tongues of men, 
To stand by thce, and all thy burdens share, 
To soothe thee when, in strife to gain the end, 
Thy heart breaks down in sorrow; Then bethink 
Thyself of one whose strength is never speut 
When in thy cause ’tis given, whose love for thee 
Will bear forgetfulness, distrust, and scorn, 
And, strong beyond all other changeful loves, 
Will still bo thine when carthly things ore past. 
O friend, so loved ! I ask no more than this : 
That it shall always be as it has been 
With theo and me; that thou remember not 
My weakness and mistrust, and only know 


My love for thee shall last beyond all time. 
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the value of his coin to the tenth of the price he 
RECENT TREASURE-TROVE, gave for it. For instance, the holders of coins of 
TREASURE-TROVE—or, in other words, concealed | Elizabeth and James I. of the scarcer mint-marks 
treasure that has been recovered—what romance] would not precisely bless the finder of a hoard 
lies in the name! One seems to hear instinctively | of coins of these reigns at Barton Old Hall in the 
the creak of sliding panel, or the chink of Jaco-| same year. 
buses or spade-ore guineas in the secret drawer, as} Another important Scottish find took place 
the long hidden treasure is at length revealed. before last year was out, A shepherd at Lang- 

For the imaginative Eastern mind, the subject} hope, near Hawick, found in a sheep-drain a 
has ever possessed a limitless fascination. Is it| brown pot, partly uncovered by the scouring of 
not to their legends of hidden treasures, guarded | tho water, which proved full of silver coins and 
by magician or jinni, that the Arabian Nights owe | jewelry. At first, it seems the coins were dis- 
half their wondrous charm? Does the oriental} posed of by the pound-weight, and the jewelry 
to-day see in the Frank’s excavation in desert! was not long in vanishing ; but some, at all events, 
city or ruined temple anything but a qucst after| of both coins and jewelry were secured for the 
buried gold? IIas not the Irish peasant his stories | national collection of antiquities at Edinburgh. 
of crocks of shining coin, guarded by the ‘good! The year 1881 saw a crockful of pennies of the 
folk?’ Will not the Bavarian tell you of Bar-} Teutonic Knights, some of the rarest of coins, 
barossa and his knights lying somewhere, no one| ploughed up by a peasant at Rosenberg, in Weat 
knows where, in a cavern among the mountains| Prussia, some thousands of coins of the fourtecnth 
among countless treasures? One might have} and fifteenth centuries, stamped with the arms of 
thought, indeed, that in this prosaic latter end} the various Grandmasters of the order. An in- 
of the nineteenth century, so much of the vld had | stance of the kind of treasure-trove dear to the 
been swept away to make room for the new, that| heart of the novelist, occurred in the same year 
the day of such finds was over. But though one|in Kent. Twenty years ago, a labourer bought for 
cannot expect to hear more than once in a gene-|a few shillings on old chest of drawers. After 
ration of such princely finds as the Cuerdale| frequent repairs, they had gradually become past 
hoard in 1840, when nine or ten thousand coins, | service, and were accordingly in process of being 
and how many bracelets and armlets and brooches | broken up for fuel; when, quite in the orthodox 
no one will ever know, rolled out of a bank at} way, out roll from a secret drawer some acore of 
the touch of a labourer’s spade, yet still hidden | gold coin of the reigns of William IIL and the 
treasures seem to be turning up as fast as ever| earlier Georges. The record does uot proceed to 
they did. Let us see what trensurc-trove has say whether, after this last signal service, the old 
come to light during the last seven years, chest was spared the flames. 

In February 1880, 2 goodly copper fiagon was| The year 1882 fully atoned for the compara- 
turned up at Fortrose with more than a thousand | tive barrenness of 1881. In January, while some 
silver coins in it, all of the reign of Robert III.,| repairs were being carried out in the house of 
between 1390 and 1406. They were mostly struck | Mr Stevens of Broughton-Astley, Leicestersttire, 
at Edinburgh, though some few bore the stamp | a leathern bag came to light containing between 
of Perth and Aberdeen. Such finds, by the | twenty anil thirty crowns and shillings of Charles 
way, are the bugbear of the coin collector, who| II., James II., and Queen Anne, In February, & 
may give a long price for a coin of which | hoard of silver bowls was turned up at Vufarfve, 
perhaps only half-a-dozen examples are known, | in Sweden, ofthe twelfth ar@i thirteenth cen- 
and before the year is out, the discovery of a| turies, some of tem with runic inscriptions ; not 
couple of hundred exactly similar will reduce} to mention gold armlete, necklaces, rings, and 
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spoons. In July o big potful of late Roman coins 
was unearthed in some quarries near Yeovil, 
by a labourer of Montaente ; and, as usual, the 
fortunate peraons who were on the spot lost no 
time in buying a hatful or so. In the same 


month, a co of lucky rustics hit upon two 
hundred and oe of Queen Anne’s reign in 
an old pot at Watford. But in December we 


hear of o find worthy of Eastern romence. In an 
old fourteenth-century house in the Rue Vieille 
de Temple, Paris, once occupied by the Marquis 
d'Effiat, were found in a copper jar seven thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two gold pieces, worth 
fully four thousand pounds as simple bullion, and 
of some of the (numismatically peaking) rarest 
reigns of all French history. There were one 
thousand ond ten of Jean le Bon (1350-1364), that 
aame king who found London such an agreeable 
prison-house after turbulent Paris; six thousand 
one hundred and ninety-nine of Charles V.; 
and—most uncommon of all—five hundred odd 
of various feudal mints, one alone of them fetching 
sixty-six pounds at the sale in April 1883. How 
much the whole collection brought, cannot be 
learnt ; but the lucky individual, who, by French 
law, is entitled to half the value of his find, must 
have blessed hia stars that he ever demolished the 
venerable house. 

That prodigious find of 1882 scems to have 
almost sterilised 1883 so far os trensure-trove is 
eoncerned, A workman, however, on tho Earl of 
Darnley’s estate at Cobham, Rochester, did bring 
to upp a crock, or old clay pot, containing a 
number of Roman coins of the later emperors ; 
and a tumulus at Taplow yiclded up to the ex- 
plorer the armlets and bracelets and brooches of 
gold and enamel with which once some old viking 

od been decked for the grave. But what were 
these by the side of the finds of the year before ? 

1884 war a fairly good year. In April, there 
was o find of silver coins in the bed of a stream 
near Portree, in the island of Skye—one of 
Elizabeth, one of Henry of Navarre, and divers 
Jacobuscs, A peasant at ; Montcornet, near Laon, in 
France, turns up in the same month rome twenty- 
five silver vessels of antique style. Then in July 
comes one of tho funniest discoverics ever made 
—eight hundred and twenty-nine Anzlo-Saxon 
eoina at Rome—three of King Alfred, over two 
hundred of Edward the Contessor, and all but 
four hundred of Athelstanc, which must have 
depressed both the minds and the market of 
holdera of the Anglo-Saxon coinnge, their especial 
holds being thereby depressed both in interest and 
value. Two months later, some three hundred 
silver coins of Queen Elizabeth and James 1. are 
found in a mountain wall near Pontypridd, in 
Wales, doubtless a relic of the troublous times 
of the earlier Stuart reigns. 

The year 1885 sees a large quantity—‘nearly 
two hatiis '—of the coins of Edward I and King 
David of Scotland come upon by two men cutting 
a drain on the land of Mr Ferguson, Beaumont, 
Cumberland. In June of the same year, a vessel 
fs found at Long Crendon, beneath the wall of an 
old stable, feagioneeiay os many as eight hundred 
coins, mostly t Viliokethe image and superacrip- 
= of Queen ‘Elizabeth, though a few were of 

of Jartes I. and Charles [.—another 
el that carries us back to the days when 
neither Ronndbead nor Cavalier was overscru- 


pulous about poseeing himself of a bg 
of silver if it came in his way. Our old frien 
the spade guinea, one hundred and eighty stron 2B 
turns up, or rather is turned u =e by a ploug 
man at Walton, in a pot covered with a stone. 
In December of the same year, when an old 
building was being demolished at Svendborg, in 
Denmark, the workmen came upon a regal hoard. 
Ten bara of fine silver, three thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-four gold ond silver coins, were 
a treasure-trove worth finding. It is curioua to 
note that, as in the Cuerdale find, there had 
always been a tradition of hidden treasure con- 
nected with the house, and the owner, when 
selling it, had expressly reserved the right to all 
treasures found therein, 

The year 1886 witnessed another great Scandi- 
navian find, this time in the island of Gothland, 
now half forgotten, but in the palmy days of the 
Hanseatic League, one of the great entrepots of 
the eastern trade of Europe. Over three thousand 
silver coins came to light, not to mention silver 
bracelets, and numbers of the small rods of fine 


silver in early days that were cut up ond used 
in lieu of coin. earer home, in the King’s Field 
at Faversham, were found, in March, o large 


number of old’ coins, with a ‘quantity of "gold and 
silver jewelry sct with garnets; which looks as 
if the somewhat vagne statement referred to 
Anglo-Saxon coina. And we may fitly end the 
catalogue with a discovery last April, rather out 
of the ordinary kind, At Park Strect, a little 
village on the borders of Bedfordshire, a workman 
was “engaged in splitting up some old beams 
from a demolished farmhouse, When, in the centre 
of one, he came across a cavity, ‘out of which 
rolled more than a hundred bright gold coins. 
They proved to be nobles, angels, and _half-angels 
of the reigns between H VL and Henry VIII. 
It was evident that the cavity had been made for 
the purpose of hoarding money, and the opening 
had been so artfully concealed as to be undistin- 
guishable from the surrounding timber. 

It is an interesting, though “perhaps a not very 
profitable reflection “to think what numbers of 
treasure-hoards there must be still, almost within 
arms-reach, if only one knew where to look for 
them. The origin of these cases of hidden trea- 
eure is obvious» enough. In times of war and 
tumult, when organised bands of plunderers were 
afoot, the only way to keep money safe was to 
hide it A violent death, a plague, or a war, 
sent silent to the grave the one or two who 
possessed the secret; and their hoarded wealth 
remained to be lit upon by an after generation. 

With the law relating to treasure-trove, we 
dealt in a recent paper (No, 161). 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


CHAPTER VITL—PAT-A-CAEE 


THE cottage inhabited by Mrs Cable with her 
grandchildren, and by Richard, her son, when 
ashore, was small, built of boards, painted white, 
with green windows, and a vivid green door. 
A good many houses in this part were of wood. 
When a wreck was broken up, the planks 
of the deck sold very cheap, were bought, and 
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served for the construction of cottages; they were | garde 


Jnid on, feathered or weather-boarded, so that 
no joint could let in wind ond rain. In the 
west of England such houses would not last; 
the ever moist atmosphere would bring about 
rot; but along the east coast the sun is hot 
and the air dry, and these wooden houses will 
endure for a century. The cottage was tiled; 
and over the brown tiles was laid a trellis of 
wood, on which oa vine was stretched. The 
vine was not allowed to extend over the wooden 
walls ; but it rioted on the roof and there ripened 
its purple clusters, That was a great day for the 
elder of. the seven children when father ascended 
a ladder and scrambled over the roof, plucking 
the grape bunches, sweet and warm from the 
sun’s kisses, and gave a cluster to cach. 

Between the aad and the cottage was a narrow 
strip of garden, hedged with sweetbrier. In this 
atrip grew tulips, narciasi, pean, and velvety, 
brown, yellow-eyed auriculas The soil suited 
bulbs, as does that of Holland. 

The principal garden was at the back of the 
cottage ; if covered an acre, and extended to 
a ditch ond a line of willows, fine trees that 
whitened in every wind. In those willows the 

nightingale built and sung every year. Near the 
dike also grew uv large, ungainly mulberry; it 
had been originally a branch of an old tree, cut 
off by a former inhabitant of the cottage who 
had been gardener at the Hall; and he had stuck 
the branch into the soil of his own garden, 
where it had taken root and grown into a tree 
that bore fruit in due season, but never grew 
into a gainly, goudly tree. Nor could the chil- 
dren enjoy all its fruit, for it leaned towards 
tthe dike, and dropped many of its fleshy berries 
into the water, ehers ney floated, nibbled at 
by tadpoles and gudzeon. But there were enough 
for the little ones shed upon the gravel and 
grass, and they picked them up at the time 


when they fell, and put them in bottles with 
sugar, and ate them as they listed, smcuring 
their lips and hands with purple. 


In the hedge were some sloe bushes clipped 
like thorns, and the bitter blue berries were 
elso eagerly sought by the children; Lut they 
were not suffered te pick the bullace, tiny 
round plume off a small tree in the angle of 
the garden. These, grandmother made into pre- 
serves against the season when there was no 
fruit. 

Now was spring, and there was promise of 
yield ; the storm had torn off the petuls of the 
apples but the low-growing bullace and the 

oe blossoms had set betore the storm. 

The children were all ont in the eun, sitting 
on the bank, with the sloe bushes behind them. 
They wore no hats or caps; the light air played 
with their shining yellow hair. They sat watch- 
ing their father, who was digging in the garden ;| rin 
aud Mary, thc eldest, had the baby on her 
lap. Grandmother was within, engaged on house- 
hold duties, Numerous white butterflies were 
about, chasing each other, mboling over the 
preecoll plants, and seemed alice flickering willow 
leavea adrift in the air. Every Essex garden 
along the coast has its bed of white pop 
The peo le suffering from ague and low ayer 
have faith in the deeection of the round seed- 
veesels; but there were no ee ee ee in Cable's 
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mn. Beaeie had never approved of ihe use 
of the narcotic, because her mother had insiated 
that, in Cornwall, folka got on very well without it 
: Bihan! mg bu male of D seoale die ; and after 

e eatthed up early pota' he began 
to stake the delicate trailing’ 3 agree were 
alread bunts g into white blossom. They should | 
have taked before; but his duties om 
the lightship a prevented his attending to 
them earlier. 

Little Susie sat nearest the herb-bed, which 
was laid out on the slope to the hedge, and 
faced the sun. A way to the beach went behind 
this hedge; it had a wall between it and the 
varden—a low wall, three feet high, and from 
the wall into the garden sloped the bank. On 
top of it grew the sloes. The wall and bank 
ended at the dike, and thence the path diasi- 
pated eel in strands of gravel among coarse 
turf; a trodden way from the village led to the 
expanse of wild ground; and from the edge of 
that, every one went his own path. 

The herbs grown on this bank were thyme, 
Marjoram, mint, and rue. Baby, asleep on Mary’s 
lap, had a handful of crushed young leaves of 
mint in her tiny grasp. She had been allowed 
to feel and smell the fresh leaves, and had grabbed 
them, to thrust them into her mouth. When 
plucked away, she had retained a handful, and 
gone to sleep still holding it. 

The bees were busy over the garden, search- 
ing in the full sweet flowers; and Susie watched 
a great bumble which was clogging his hind-legs 
with pollen from the blossoms, when she was 
startled to see something like a big spider creep 
from under the leafy sloes and run down among 
the thyme towards her. It was a thin white 
human hand, with the nerves strongly accen- 
tuated, and the blue veins puffed on the back, 
On one finger was a gold ring with a blood- 
stone in it, engraved with arms. Susie knew 
nothing of arms, but she recognised the rin 
and the bottle- -green cuff on the arm to whic 
the band belonged; and throwing herself over 
on her breast, she ‘laid hold of the hand with 
both hers, and proceeded to pull at the ring, 
which she had failed to secure two days before 
in the grounds of the Hall. 

As she lay among the thyme trying to get 
the ring off, she saw under the dense foliage 
of the aloes, between the stems, the face of 
the gentleman who had spoken to granny in 
the Hall grounds. She could make out that 
it was the same; she saw his pale-blue watery 
eyes and his thin nose, The sun shone now 
on one side of his nose, and she thought that 
she could see crimson on the other side instead 
of shadow. He held his finger up to his lips 
and nose, and his head nodded. 

Susie tugged at the hand and twisted the 

, but could not get it off. 
at are you about, Susic?—crushing the 
thy me?’ called her father. 

"he little child turned her golden head rod, 
let go the finger, and made some answer which 
Richard dd not catch and understand. When 
Susie looked again for the hand, if was with- 


drawn. 
aoe werg audible on the path behind the 


ye nat | Mr Gotham, yon here? Come oyt to. 
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solicit votes from the winkles, or to tally-ho after 
the crabs?’ 

‘I—I don’t like being chaffed’ answered the 
gentleman—‘T am glad to see you, dear Jose- 
phine, after your fortunate escape from the sea,’ 

‘To-day is the last meet of the harriers,’ said 
the girl ‘Why are you not with them? Cousin 
Gotham, are not you something like the crab 
and lobster, that assume their scarlet when their 
hunting days are over, and they are boiled and 
done fori’ 





‘Your peril of life has not improved you,’ 
complained Gabriel. ‘You are very hard and 
unkind.’ 


‘I’ laughed the girl. ‘Not a bit; only I do 
not humbug yon, like others. Now I must leave 
ected are you doing here, so far from 

ome? I have come to thank my preserver 
and see his little ones, for whom I have brought 
some sweetments.’ 

‘You came across the turf, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, Have I been trespassing? Will you 
prosecute me ?? 

Richard Cable had heard Josephine’s voice and 
what she said. He stood upright, holding a pea- 
stick, and his face became of a warm colour. He 
hesitated whether to leave his work and go to 
the bank and speak to her over the hedge, or 
remain where he was, and wait till she came. 
Whilst he hesitated, he heard her calling him 
from behind the dike. 

‘Mr Cable! Have youa plank? I will come 
over to you this way, instead of going round by 
the atreet.’ 

‘There is a bridge, miss, a little farther down,’ 

He threw down the stick, and walked along 
the brink of the ditch to the end, and opened a 
wicket-gate that closed the passage over a plank. 

She tripped across and came through the gate. 
‘Where are the children?’ she asked; then 
answered herself: ‘Oh—there! sitting in the 
aun.—What yellow heads they all have, and blue 
eyes.—How many ?—Seven, did you say? I see 
but six. Ah! one carries the baby. What ao 
frightful burden a baby must rea an im- 
position at school.’ 

‘Did you ever, when a little child, go out a 
walk in spring ond dig up a primrose, and ca: 
it home in the lap of your pinafore?’ asked Cable. 

‘I did not wear pinafores when I went out of 
doors.’ 

‘OF your frock, then }” 

‘T daresay I may have done so.’ 

‘It was a burden; but it was a delight. I 
have eeven little roota of primroses in my arms, 
and I carry them gladly wherever I go, thinking 
nothing of their weight,’ said Richard Cable. 
‘Love lightens burdens. 

‘If ever I did dig up a flower, you may be 
sure I made the nurse carry it for me. 

‘I will let no one carry mine for me, he said, 
and caught up the baby and kissed it; then Mary, 
held her to his heart a moment and set her down 
again; then Susie, Effe, Jane, Martha, Lettice ; 
and as he held up each, he named the child, 
only the baby he did not name—that was Bessie, 
called after his mother.—‘ Look here, Miss Cor- 
nellis ; Bessie is wearing the socks I knitted when 
we were wrecked. I finished them before I got 
home.’ 

‘I am not surprised at the children loving 
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you,’ said Josephine. ‘I should love any one 
who cared for me.’ 

‘Have you no one to do that?” 

She shook her head. ‘My father—after his 
fashion ; my aunt—after hers; neither, no one— 
after yours. 

He looked at her attentively. It seemed to 
him indeed o marvellous thing that this beau- 
ae girl should have to complain of lack of 
ove, 

“Go on, she said, ‘with your gardening. I 
will not disturb you. Let me sit on the bank 
with the children and talk to them, and watch 
you, and I will sing to them a song and feed 
them with sweetmeats.’ 

Then, almost reluctantly, he returned to the 
plsntne of the pearods; and os he worked, he 

ooked across, between the alder-sticks, at Jose- 
hine, who had taken ao place on the sloping 
bank and thrown off her hat, as the shadow of 
the twinkling willows fell athwart the place she 
had selected. She took out a cornet from a small 
basket she carried, and the children instinctively 
gathered round her, 

‘It isa duty,’ she said to herself—‘a duty that 
must be gone through. I promised Cable to 
visit and play with his white mice.’ Then, as 
she held up a candied elval plum, and the littie 
creatures raised themselves towards it with wide 
eyes and open mouths, and their golden, hair 
rolled back over their shoulders—‘ After. all, 
the creatures are pretty, and perhaps less inaup- 

ortable than most children are,’ she said to 
erself. ‘ 

She wore a light dress, with a crimson ribbon 
about her throat supporting a gold locket. There 
were crimson bows on her pretty dress, spoged 
and spotted with rose. The red agreed with her 
dark hair and complexion. 

Richard Cable continued to observe her as he 
worked. He was flattered and pleased that she 
took notice of his children and sat down among 
them to amuse them. 

She sang to them. She had a rich, cultivated 
voice ; she sang the same mermnid’s air that she 
had sung in the stranded ship—the song from 
Oberon. Richard Cable could not understand the 
words, knew nothing of tle origin of the song; 
but he recalled the melody at once—a lovely 
melody, lovely among all the beautiful creations 
of Weber. Josephine took little Bessie the baby 
in her arms, and swayed the child as she sang : 


O wie wogt es sich sachin auf der Fluth, 
Wenn die mide Welle im Schlummer ruht 


Cable signed to Mary, whu looked round to 
her father with a pleased face ; and Mary started 
to her fect and ran to him when he beckoned. 

‘Bring me her hat; do not let her see,’ whis- . 
pered Cuble. 

Then the child rejoined the group, and pres- 
ently returned with the straw hat of Jose. 
phine. 

Richard had stooped to the border of red 
double daisies and gathered some, and these he 
now thrust under the red ribbon that girded 
the white straw. Then he resumed his work ; 
and when Josephine had ceased, she beard a 
whistle, soft and sweet, repeating from among 
the peasticks the air of the mermaid’s song. 

‘Hark, hark !’ exclaimed Josephine, langhing ; 


2 


oa 8. som) 
‘do. you hear the nightingale? 
my air.’ 

‘No !? said little Effie 

‘He knows that tune,’ said Mary. 
whistled it since he came home to us’ 

Richard Cable had not known it before he 
heard the girl sing it o& the stranded lightship ; 
after that, he could not shake it out of his 
head. Why did not Cable leave his work and 
go up to the girl and speak to her? Was his 
work of so great importance that it could 
not be neglected for a few minutes? Was his 
time ao precious that he could devote none of 
it to her? No; he was afraid of her. He 
was indeed attracted by her; but the attrac- 
tion she exercised on him alarmed him. He 
had thought a good deal about her since he had 
returned home; as the tune of the mermaid’s 
song hung about his memory, so did her face, 
so did the words she had said, the intonation of 
her voice, the movements of her graceful figure. 
All the time that she sang and played with his 
children, he was aware of a power exerted to 
draw him to her through the barrier he built 
up between of peasticka. Nevertheless, he would 
not yield to the force, because he had an instinc- 
tive consciousness that it was harmful to him, 
would disturb his peace of mind, and trcuble his 
relations to his children. She, also, as she sat 
with» the children, wanted him to leave his 
gardening and-come to her. She was drawn 
to him by his ‘simplicity, his sympathy, gentle- 
ness, and truth—qualitiea she did not meet with 
in her own home, and which possessed o strange 
fascination for her. She had told him to con- 
tinue his work, but was vexed that he had taken 
her at her word. 

Then she called out: ‘Come here, Mr Cable! 
I must show you something.’ 

He could not refuse; he came slowly towards 
her, ehyly, with his cap off, and the sun on 
his curling hair. 

‘See!’ she exclaimed gleefully ; ‘I have taught 
Pe baby something. It can even now enjoy 
at-a-cake Baker's man. You téld me on the shi 
that it had not reached that pitch of education ; y 

have carried her over the Rubicon.’ 

Cable smilgd as he saw Josephine repeat the 
infantile ve whilst she struck the baby’s little 
palms. As the up was intent on the play, 
they heard a cough; and Josephine looking round 
was surprised to see her father in the garden. 
aie coloured, rose up, and gave the baby to 

ary. 

‘Il have come to see you, Mr Cable,’ said 
Cornellis, ‘I little append that I should find 
my daughter here. She ought to be at home; 
it is her practising- hour on the piano; but 
her late escapade has unhinged her: she neither 
recognises list she ought to do, nor is aware 
where she ooght not to go.’ 

‘How did you come here, papa?’ asked 
Josephine, not at all abashed. 

‘I came by the door of the house. Mrs 
Cable told me I should find her eon in the 
pode: she did not tell me I would find you 

ere. 





“It is dada whistling.’ 
‘He has 


‘She did not know. I came over the dike.’ 

‘It ia indifferent to me how you came; I 
. shall take good care to see you he said 
coldly. ‘I am here to speak not to you, but 


Ol ———— —————————; ? 
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at him with a puzzled expression. 

‘You were good enough to save Miss Cornellis 
from drowning,’ said the gentleman stiffly, with 
a cold face. ‘I have felt it my duty to come 
here to offer you a small gratuity—ac owledg- 
ment, I mean, for your services. I cannot in 
conscience allow your act to pass unrewarded.’ 

Cable became very red. 

Josephine looked sharply at him. 

‘I expect no acknowledgment,’ said the sailor 
curtly. 

‘You may not expect it; but that will not 
prevent your accepting it—a ten-pound note,’ 

Cable put his hand behind him. ‘I will 
receive nothing, sir,’ he said. ‘What I did for 
Miss Josephine was my duty. I would do it 
for any one. J refuse an acknowledgment. I 
am paid already, over and over, by Miss Jose- 
phine’s visit to-day.’ 

‘That is right,’ said Josephine, with o flash 
out of her brown eyes. ai knew you would 
refuse.’ 

‘Of course I do. I would do anything in the 
world for you, if you were in any danger, in 
any trouble ; you know that, I hope?’ 

*T am sure of it,’ said the girl. 

Cable was agitated, partly with anger at the 
proposal of the father, partly with exultation 
at the daughter’s recognition of his readineas to 
serve her unrewarded. 

‘Papa,’ said Josephine, with a wicked light 
in her eyes and her lips twitching maliciously, 


‘if you are really grateful to Dicky Cable and 
wish to please him, not humiliate him, shall I 
tell you what to do?’ 

‘What?’ he asked, frowning. 

‘Play TPat-a-cake with the Laby” She stooped 
eeught ag Mile Hesse gave leriackie, and held 


ave 
the child towards her futher: 

Mr Cornellis turned sharply away. ‘How can 
you be so inconsiderate, eo foolish, Josephine ! 
Come home instantly with me.’ 

From behind the sloe hedge sounded a cackling 
laugh; but though Cornellis heard it, he gave 
it no heed. 

As he left the cottage with Josephine, he turned 
to her with an ugly expression on his mouth, 
and enid: ‘You are a fool Do you not know 
what you are exposing yourself to? Do you 
not think that people will talk?’ 

*Talk—talk about what?’ 

‘I say you are a fool. I’ve heard sneers 
already—about you and that lout.’ 

‘What lout?’ 

‘Richard Cable.’ 

* Dicky ?—I ’'m sure I do not care.’ 





RHYMES ON PANES. 


In a variety of places, but more especially in 
old village inns, reflections in verse, good, bad, 
and indifferent, have been found acratched upon 
window-panes. We have carefully copied the 
best exampl{cs which have come under our notice, 
and present a batch herewith, believing that they 
may entertain our readers, 

A genial old Yorkehire parson appears, at the 
commencement 0 the present century, to hava 
been greatly pleased with an inn situated between 


ae 


ns 


Northallerton and Boroughbridge, for he visited 
it daily to enjoy his pipe and ie . On one of 
its window-panes he inecri some lines, of 
which the following is a literal copy : 


ere in my wicker chair I sitt, 

From folty fer, and far from witt, 

Content to live, devoid of care, 

‘With country folks and country fare ; 

To listen to my landlord’s tale, 

And drink his health in Yorkshire alo; 
‘Chen smoak and read the York Courant ; 
I’m happy, and ’tis all I want, 

Though few my tythes, and light my purse, 
i thank my God it is no worse. 


Here is another Yorkshire example, written 
towards the close of tho last century ; it is from 
an old wayside inn near Harewood-bridge, on the 
Leeds and Harrogate road : 


Gaily I lived, as Ease and Natnro taught, 

And passed my little Lifo withont a thought ; 
I wonder, then, why Jvath, that tyrant grim, 
Should think of wo, who nevor thought of him, 


Under the foregoing, the following was written : 


Ah! why forget that Death should think of thee ; 
If thou art Mortal, such must surely be; 

Thon rouse up reason, view thy hast'ning ond, 
And lose no time to make God thy Fricnd. 


In the old coaching-days, the Dog and Doublet, 
at Sandon, Staffordshire, was a popular house. 
A guest wrote on one of its window-panes the 
following recoinmendation : 


Most travellers to whom these roads aro known, 
‘Would rathor stay at Sandon than at Stone! 
Good chaises, horses, treatment, aud good wines, 
They always mect with at James Lallantine's. 
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tavern windows. 
Queensberry Arms, Sanquhar, he iuseribed the 


(Fob, 19, 1600. 


On the glass of the same window were found 
inscribed these lines : 


The rich man’s name embellished stands on brass; 
The player apa scribbles his en glass, 
Appropriate tablet to the wayward fate— 

A brittle, shining, evanescent state : 

The fragile glaas destroyal—farewell the name ; 
‘The actor's glass consuned—farewell his fame. 


Our next example, dated 1834, from Purwell 
Hall, Batley, Yorkshire, was composed by a Miss 
Taylor. It is generally believed that her heart 
was won by a lover who did not meet with the 
approbation of her fricnds, and that they made 
her prisoner in one of the rooms of the old Hall, 
and there, on a pane of glass, were written the 
lines which follow : 


Come, gentle Muse, wont to divert 
Corroding cares from anxious heart ; 
Adjust me now to bear the smart 
OF o relenting angry heart. 
What though no being I have on carth, 
Though near the place that gave me birth, 
And kindred less regard do pay 
Than thy acquaintance of to-day; 
Know what the bost of men deslara, 
That they on earth but strangers arc: 
Nor matter it a few years henee 
How fortune did to thee dispense, 
If—in a palace thou hast dwelt, 
Or—in a cell of penury {elt— 

Ruled as a prince—served as a slave, 
Six feet of earth is all thou’lt have. 

Heace give my thonghts a nobler theme, 

Since all the world is but a dream 
Of short endurance, 


Robert Burns wrote several poetical pieces on 
On a pane of glass at the 


A penniless poct wrote on a tavern window- following : 


pane the lines : 


O Chall. ! to me, ad to the poor, a friend, 
On Thee my life and happiness depend ; 

On Thee with joy, with gratitude I think, 
Yor, by thy bounty, 1 both cat and drmk. 


*Chalk’ is a slang word for credit. Innkeepers 
kept their accounts on the back of a door, written 
with chalk. 

The following epigram was written under a 
pane disfigured with autographs : 


Should you ever chance to seo 
A man’s name writ on a glass, 

Be suro he owns a diamond, 

* And his parent owns on ass, 


On the accession of Mer Majesty, this jeu 
desprit was inscribed on an inn window : 


The Queen’s with us, the oe exulting aay; 
et 


For when sho found us in, she let us stay. 
It may beso; but give mo leave to doubt 
How long she'll keep you when she finds you out. 


The following lines, dated 1793, were written 
on a window-pans at the Hotel des Pays Bas, 
Spa, Belgium : 

T love but one, and only onc. 
Ah, Dainon, thou art he } 


Love thou but one, and only one, 
And let that one be me! 


Early in the present century, it was customary 
for the actors to write their names on the panes 
in one of the windows of the York Theatre. 


Yc gods! ye gave to me a wifo 
Out of your grace and favour, 

To be a comfort to my life; 
And I was glad to havo her. 

Lut if your providence divine 
Yor other ends design her, 

To obey your will at any time, 
I'm ready to resign her. 


A second picce reads as under : 


Envy, if thy jaundice eye 

Through this window chance to pry, 
To thy sorrow, thou wilt find 

All that ’s generous, oll that’s kind : 
Virtne, friendship, every grace 
Dwellng in this happy place. 


Burns's lines written on the window-panes of 
the Globe Tavern, Dumfries, have frequently been 
quoted. The following inscription refers to the 
charms of the daughter of the factor of Closeburn 
estate, when the poet residedeat Ellisland ; 


O lovely Polly Stewart, 
O charming Polly Stewart, 

Thore’s not a flower that blooms in May 
That’s half so fair as thou art. 


Tn some editions of the poet’s works, the follow- 
ing verse is given, and it is stated to have been 
copicd from a window of the same tavern : 

The graybeard, Old Wisdom, may boast of his trea. 

sures; 
Grant me with Folly to live; 


I grant him his -blooded, time-settled pleasures ; 
Bat Folly bas raptures to give. 





Chawthare’s Journal, 
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An interesting relic passed into the hands of 
en admirer of Burns, on which the following 
was written : 


Hers are the willing charms of love, 
By conquering beauty’s sovereign law, 
Bat still my Chloris’ dearest charms, 
She cays she loWs me best of a’. 


Preserved with the foregoing is the following 
statement: ‘The above manuscript, from the 
hand of the immortal Burns, written on a pane 
of glass on one of the windows of the Globe cai 
Dumfries, is presented by John Thomson, writer, 
of Lockerbie, to Mr John Spiers, Glasgow, in 
token of friendship and regard, 15th September 
1824. 

Such are a few of the many rhymes scratched 
upon glass. Some of the panes on which they 
were inscribed may now be broken, and this 
may be the only means of preserving them. 





THE BUSHFORD CASE. 
IN EIGHT CHAITERS. 
CHAY. III.—THE DETECTIVE. 


As Ernest's legal adviser, I should, of course, 
have no difficulty in obtaining access to him ; 
but after due consideration, I determined that 
before seeing him, I would seek an interview with 
the detective who had searched out the evidence 
against him, so that I might be prepared to ques- 
tion him on every point that required explaining. 
I should then be in a position to prepare his 
defence, and to hunt out such witnesses as I should 
deem necessary to support his statements, Accord- 
ingly, immediately after breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning, I departed for London. On 
arriving, I lost no time in repairing to 
Scotland Yard and inquiring for Sergeant Mel- 
lish, who happened, fortunately, to be in the 
office ; Lut having some other important business 
in hand, he was unable to give me all the infor- 
mation I required then. He, however, promised 
to call at my chambers in the evening, bring 
his notebook, and enter fully into the subject. 
With this promise I was forced to be content; and 
I passed the intervening time in consulting such 
books as I possessed relating to the law of evi- 
dence in respect to murder, my studies having 
been hitherto devoted more to civil than to 
criminal practice. 

Ponctual to the hour he had named, Sergeant 
Mellich appeared. He was a type of his class: 
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have as yet done, the vicarage and the surrennd- 
ing country. 

I have already stated that Bushford Bailway 
Station was about o mile from the town It 
was situated in a byroad, a few hundred yards 
from the main thoroughfare, on entering which, 
you turned sharply to the right, in the direction 
of London; and following it for nearly a mile, 
almost parallel with the railway, but bearing 
slightly away from it to the left, you came to 
the town of Bushford, the ground rising gradu- 
ally all the way. The main road formed the 
principal strect of the town, which extended 
about half a mile along it. At the extreme ond 
of the High Street—the London end—there was a 
cross-road. Turning up this road to the left for a 
quarter of a mile or so, and still ascending the 
hill, after passing a few scattered cottages you 
reached the church, which was on the right. Just 


‘beyond the church, on tle same side of the road, 


was the vicarage, which, like the church, stood 
back, and was encompassed by a tolerably exten- 
sive garden. This garden was separated from the 
churchyard by a hedge, in which there was a gate, 
with o gravelled path leading from the vi e€ 
to the church. Near the corner of the church- 
yard, where it joined the vicarage garden—at the 
back, farthest from the road—another gate led 
to a footpath across the fields. Following this 


path for about a mile, the ground cipping moye : 


abruptly than on either of the other sides of the 
hill, you reached a small rivulet, over which 
was a rustic bridge; and half a mile beyond— 
again ascending a little—you came to a stile, that 
brought the footpath to o termination in the main 
London road. Four miles farther along the road 
was Camelton Junction Station, the total distance 
of which from Bushford Vicarage, by the way I 
have been describing, being os nearly as possible 
six miles At Camelton Junction, on the right 
coming from London, a branch line left the main 
one. On that line was a station called Briarly, 
which could be reached from Bushford by pursu- 
ing the road that passed the front of the church 
and vicarage, the distance from the latter being 
a few yards over four miles. 

The vicarage, though far from modern, was 8 
commodious building, having a great many rooms, 
There was but one floor above the ground- 
floor, and no basement. It is unnecessary to 
describe any of the rooms, with the exception 
of one; this was my wuncle’s library and atndy. 
It was one of the largest in the house, running 
through from front to rear, at the extreme 
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tall, broad-shouldeftd, middle-aged, keen-eyed,!end of the building next the church, and 
upright and soldierly in his bearing—as unmis-{ having two windows, one in the front, and the 
takably a police officer as if he had worn his, other at the back, the latter being a French case- 


uniform. After mixing himself a pl x | opening into the garden. The fireplace 
ee a eee was: ae Hie seed of the side next the church ; 


————— ek 


he took his notebook from the breast-pocket of 
his coat, and commenced the relation of how, 
step by step, he had traced Ernest’s movements 
and acts from the date of his uncle's visit to 


what this evidence was, it becomes necessary, in 
order that the reader may thoroughly understand 


and the door was almost opposite to it—a trifle 
nearer to the back than the front. The walls were 


‘covered with book-shelves; and in the centre i 
London to the time when he arrested him for | the room was a large table, at which my uncle 
that uncle’s murder. Beforp, however, I relate ; 


was accustomed to sit aoe | or writing every 
night for an pour or two after the rest of the 
house had retird to reat, It was in this room 


that his interview with Eynest had taken plece, | 
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and if was in this room that he was found 
murdered. 

I now proceed to give Sergeant Mellish’s nar- 
trative in his own words. He seemed to have 
brought his notebook more for the sake of 
having it in readiness for the verification of his 
statement in case of necessity, than from any real 
need he had of it, for he did not once refer to 
it. 

‘With gour permission, sir,’ he commenced, ‘I 
will go ugh the case from the beginning 
exactly as I worked it out. You, as a lawyer, 
will find no difficulty in putting the bits together 
and seeing how they fit into one another.’ Having 

id this little compliment to my legal acumen, 

e took another sip of his grog, and went on: 
‘It was on the 18th of September, at eleven 
o'clock in the pein that o telegraphic mes- 
sage came to our headquarters, asking that one 
of our best men should be sent at once to Bush- 
ford Vicarage to investigate o case of murder that 
hed taken place there some time in the previous 
night, and which the local police could make 
nothing of. I happened to be in the office at 
the time, and the job was put into my handa. 

‘When I arrived at the vicarage about two 
hours afterwards, the local constable was there 
waiting to tell me all he had discovered and to 
offer me his help. Now, as all he had discovered 
‘was some footprints in the garden, and aa I didn’t 
want his help—I prefer to work alone, sir—I soon 
packed him off. There was a legal gentleman 
there too—a Mr Patnor. I should have liked 
te have got rid of him too, after asking him one 
or two questions; but aos there were only the 
two young ladies in the house besides the ser- 
vants, and as he was one of the deceased’s exe- 
cutors, I couldn’t very well do that, Well, the 
firat thing I do is to have ao look at the room 
where the deed was done.—I suppose you know 
the room well, sir?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘Then, there ain't no call for me to describe 
it, Well, sir, the body had been removed up- 
stairs, so I sent for the young woman who dis- 
covered it to tell me exactly in what position 
she found it. Well, it seems she gocs into the 
room almost os soon as she came down-stairs 
in the morning, to open the shutters ond put 
the place to rights, and is astonished to find 
that the back shuttera are open. At first, she 
thinks the old gentleman must have forgot to 
shut them. “How’s that?” says I. “ Was the old 

entleman in the habit of shutting the shutters 

imeelf ?”—"* Yes,” she says, “the back shutters 
in this room—leastways, in the summer-time ; 
because he liked to have the window open while 
he was writing, after everrbecy elee was gone 
to bed.”"—“And did you find the window open, 
as well as the shutters?” I aska—‘It was shut,” 
she says; “but it wasn't fastened."—-You see, 
sir, the table Leing a little behind the door, and 
the front shutters being shut, she noticed the 
back ones were open, before she noticed anything 
, 


else. 

‘Exactly,’ I remarked; ‘she naturally would 
do so.’ 

‘Well, sir, Sergeant Mellish resumed, ‘as the 
young woman turns to open the front shutters, 
she sees her master sitting in the easy-chair, 


with his head resting on the top of the back. 


The back of the chair Leing towards the light, 
she doesn’t perceive the truth at first, but fancies 
he muet be asleep or in a fit However, 
when she goes up to him, she sees a streak 
of blood all down the front of his shirt, and a 
great pool of it on the floor. His waistcoat was 
unbuttoned, and his coat, thrown back. Well, 
of course, being a woman, she screams and alarms 
the house. The other young women came ruah- 
ing in; and immediately afterwards the house- 
keeper and the two young ladies. One of them 
e fair one—faints at once; the other turns 
awfully pale, and seems about to do the same; 
but she pulls herself together, and sends off for 
the doctor and the police. Some of this I learn 
from the housekeeper while sitting at lunch. 
She seems to have kept her head pretty well. 
When the doctor comes, he sees at once that 
he’s of no use: the old gentleman had been 
dead many hours, and was quite cold. I saw 
the doctor during the day, and he told me that 
the deed must flava been done with a long, 
thin, and very sharp instrument. It had gone 
deep down into the old gentleman’s chest, and 
he couldn’t have lived many minutes ofter the 
blow was given.’ 

‘My poor old uncle!’ 

‘Ah! sir, it’s very sad ; but we’re all mortal !” 
Having given utterance to this original remark, 
Sergeant Mellish took another drink, and pro- 
ceeded. ‘The next thing I inquired was if any 
weapon had been found near the body. But, 
no, nothing of the sort; so that did away with 
all possibility of its being suicide.’ 

‘My uncle was not a man to commit suicide.’ 

‘Perhaps not, sir; but, you see, I didn’t know 
that. And besides, it very often happens that 
them that seem most unlikely to do it, are the 
very ones that do do it. owever, to get on. 
Suicide not being on the cards, it must have been 
inurder; and the next question to be settled 
was: Who did it? I asked if any property was 
missing. “No,” says the housekeeper—“ nothing 
at all” So the theory of burglars wos soon 
disposed of. Then, you see, sil, as it wasn’t 
done for robbery, it must have been done for 
revenge, or else for the sake of getting the old 
gentleman out of the way. 

‘I next made inquiries as to what relations 
the old gentleman had; and was told all about 
yourself, sir, and your mother—who, by-the-bye, 
goon after arrived at the vicarage—and Mr 
Carlton. Well, sir, you being at sca, couldn't 
ape have done it, unless by deputy. Then 

come to Mr Carlton “What is he?” I 
asks.—“ He’s studying for a doctor,” says the 
housekeeper—“Oh!” says I to myself, “a 
medical student, eh! Wild young gents, most 
of ’em, This looks more promising.—What sort 
of a young gentleman is he?” I inquired of 
the housekeeper.—‘As nice a young gentle- 
man as ever was,” she answers, “only a bit 
erg ara Oh!” thinks I, “passionate, eh!” 

hen, sir, I paced got out of her that he had 
been there the previous morning—that he waa 
heard by the old gardener having a sort of quae 


with his uncle—that he went away without 

any refreshment, and almost without 

his sister and cousin—and that, when he went, 
he was heard to say: “It will be a long time 
before I set foot in this house again.” 1’d finished 
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my lunch by this time, so I jumps up, and says: 
“Now for the footprints”—Now, while I was 
examining the marks, up comes the old gardener. 
A queer old fish that, sir.’ 

‘Luke has been a good and conscientious ser- 
vant to my uncle, and my uncle’s father before 
him, nearly all his life.’ 

‘No doubt, sir; but a queer old fish for all that. 
Anyhow, I take the opportunity of asking him 
what he heard of the row between the late vicar 
and Mr Carlton. Well, sir, all I could get out 
of him was, that he was at work near the window, 
and heard them talking loud ; but the only words 
he caught were, “my will.” This, you see, sir, 
gave me a clue to the motive for the decd. The 
old gentleman was evidently threatening to alter 
his will, in consequence of something that Mr 
Carlton had done.—Well, as to the footprints. 
You see, the weather had been very fine for some 
time past; but in the afternoon and evening of 
that day—I mean the day of the murder—there 
had been some heavy rain, so that the ground 
was just in the best condition for taking the 
impressions, and there were no previous ones to 
interfere with them. They were therefore quite 
clear and sharp, and were evidently made by the 
boots of a gentleman—not swell boots, but such 
as would be worn by a gentleman who walked 
much+broad toes and good stout soles; and I 
soon found out that Mr Carlion had from a boy 
been fond of walking. Well, I traced these foot- 
steps from the gate in the road leading to the 
church, along the path in the churchyard, and 
through the other gate into the garden and up to 
the window of the library. There were also 
marks of muddy boots in the room. Then I 
traced them back again into the churchyard, and 
on to the gate opening into the fields at the back. 
“Where does that path lead to?” I aska.—‘‘Into 
the London road,” answers the gardener.—“ How 
far to the road?” I saya—“ Over o mile and a 
hali,” he replied.—* Very good,” I says to myself ; 
“that'll do here for the present.” So I measures 
the footprints and draws a copy of them as well 
as I could, and then starts off back to the station 
in the cab, which I’d kept waiting. 

*You see, sir, ny reason for going back to the 
station was that I1’d got an idea into my head 
that Mr Carlton, instead of going back to London, 
had hung about the neighbourhood till night. 
But I was wrong; for the station-master, who 
knew him well, told me that he saw him get into 
the train, which was one that did not stop for 
nearly twenty miles; and besides this, he was 
quite sure that he had not returned in the 
evening.” 

‘Then, how could he have committed the 
murder ?? 

‘Wait a minute, sir,’ replied the sergeant. 
‘You see, there are other stations besides Bushford 
he might have come to—in fact, it was more pro- 
bable he would come to one where he was not so 
well known, I soon ascertained the position and 
distance of the two most likely ones—Camelton 
and Briarly. I determined to try Briarly first, 
because it was nearer; eo off I go in the cab 
again. I got out of the cab before I came to the 
station, and strolled on to the platform in a pro- 
miscuous way, and began inquiring about the 
trains and one thing and another; and, after o 
bit, I found ont that Mr Carlton had arrived 


there from London by the last train which 
stopped there, a little after ten o'clock. There was 
no mistake about it, for the porter I waa ing 
to knew him by sight. Now, the next thing to 
be considered was—Conld he have got back to 
town that might! There was no train up from 
Briarly, and he had not been seen at Bushford ; 
besides, the last train stopped there at eleven 
o’clock, so there was not time for him to catch it 
But the up-mail stopped at Camelton Junction at 
ten minutes past twelve. I drove back to the 
vicarage, and sent the cab on to wait for me where 
the footpath joins the main road on the way to 
Camelton ; for I meant to walk across the felde 
myself, to see whether I could find a continuation 
of the footprints. First of all, I inquired aot the 
vicarage if Mr Carlton had arrived.—Did I man- 
tion that he had been telegraphed for in the 
morning ?’ 

‘No; you did not.’ 

‘Well, he had, and his not coming, of itself 
looked rather suspicious,’ 

‘He might have been at the hospital,’ I said; 
‘and the telegraphic message was probably sent to 
his lodging.’ 

‘Of course, that was just possible. Anyhow, 
nothing had been heard of lim at the vicarnge. 
Well, off I set across the fields; and there, sure 
enough, were the footprints. I didn’t stop to 
trace them all the way step by step, but I caught 
sight of them here and there till I came to the 
road, where they were lost among others. The 
cab was waiting for me, and on I went to Camel- 
ton. Here I dismissed the cab, for 1 consider 
I had quite enongh evidence now to werrant 
in arresting Mr Carlton on suspicion. As I had 
half an hour to wait for a train, I employed 
the time in asking a few questions. “Do you 
have many passengers by the up-night mail?” I 
inquired of a porter.—‘' Very seldom have any at 
all from here,” he answered. ‘We hadn’t one 
for a week till last night.”.—“Did you have any 
last night, then?” says I.—“One gentleman,” 
says he.—‘ Did you know him?” I said.—No, 
sir,” he rephes, “I’m a stranger here—only just 
been put on.’— Perhaps some of your mates 
knew him?” I anggested: «There was only one 
on duty besides myself, and he’s g, fresh hand 
too.”—“ What was the passenger like?” I saya.—- 
“T only noticed that he was a good-looking young 
gentleman,” he answera—“And was he going 
through to London?”—“ Must have been,” he 
says, “for the mail don’t stop till it stops at the 
ticket platform.” 

‘Well, sir, continued the sergeant, ‘the train 
came up, and I was back in Loudon by seven 
o'clock.’ 

‘You certainly did not waste any time.’ 

‘Not I, sir. It doesn’t do to waste time in o 
job of that sort, said the sergeant, evidently 
feeling much flatlered. ‘But I hadn't done my 
day’s work yet. I gave in my report at the office ; 
and the superintendent agreed with me that Mr 
Ernest Carlton had better be arrested at once— 
that ia, if we could find him—so I takes a con- 
stable in uniform with me and sets off to his 
lodgings. Well, sir, he was at home, and didn't 
isak much surprised when I told lim my busi- 
dered himself at once. 
I eve him > usual caution, that whatever he 
soid might be used against him, and he replied 
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that it was quite unnecessary, for he did not 
intend to say anything, except that he was not 
| guilty.—Well, sir, the next thing I did was to 
search his eo 

‘And did you anything against him?’ 

‘I should think 1 a aie irst of all, there 
wes a coat with bloodstains on one of the sleeves ; 
then there was a pair of mnddy boots, exactly 
like the footprints at Bushford ; and lastly, there 
waa a case of surgical instruments, and amongst 
them a tong, thin, sharp knife—just euch a one 
as would have done the deed.’ 

‘Was there any blood on the knife?’ 

“No, sir. I am bound to say there was not, 
But then, you eee, on instrument like that is 
very easily cleaned.—Well, before taking the 
prieoner away, I questioned the landlady, She 
told me that he camo bome in the afternoon and 
went out again in the evening. At eleven o’clock 
he had not returned; but she went to ber, as 
he was frequently out late and had a latchkey. 
She heard him come in, but didn’t know what 
time. it was, as she had been asleep.’ 

‘The evidence is certainly strong.’ 

‘Strong!’ exclaimed Sergeant Mellish; ‘I 
should think it is—But I haven't done yet. 
I had the prisoner up ot Bow Street next 
mornisg, and got him remanded. Then I set to 
work again. I soon found out what sort of a 
geme he had been carrying on—billiard-plaoying, 
card-playing, betting on horses—and of course 
losing at all of them. Then, you see, sir, all 
this generally leads to drinking and other things ; 

d it did so in his case. He had told one of 

is fellow-students ebout three weeks before, 
that his uncle the vicar had been to sce him— 
having somehow heard of his goings-on—and 
threatened to cut him out of his will if he didn’t 
reform at once. He having promied faithfully 
to do ao, the old gentleman had given him money 
to per lis debts. Well, he kept all right for a 
little while ; but not for long, for one night he 
was persuaded to take a hand at cards, and lost 
the money he had reserved to mect a Lill that 
he had accepted, which would become due in a 
day or two. There was nothing for it but tu 

down to Bushford and confess to his uncle 
that he had broken his promise. This he did 
on tho day of the murder. His fellow-student 
didn't see him when he came buck, s0 couldn't 
tell me whether he got the money out of the 
old gentleman or not; but of course he didn’t, 
for only about thirty shillings was found on him 
at his lodgings. The bill, however, I discovered, 
had been paid by a cheque sent by the vicar 
direct to the money-lender who held it—Well, 
I think this is about all, sir; and I think youll 
say—enough too.’ 

‘The case undoubtedly lenks black at present ; 
but you must remember that Mr Carlton haa 
reserved his defence.’ 

‘Exactly so, sir. He has positively refused 
to ie any explanations whatever.’ 

‘Well, I have no doubt,’ I responded, ‘that 
he will give such explanations to me as will 
enable me to clear him from all suspicion.’ 

nt Mellish smiled dubioualy as he said : 
‘Well, I hope he may, sir.’ 

‘Did you attempt to find a clue in any other 
direction 1’ 

‘Lord bless you, sir, no. 


What was the good, 
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when the case was so clear against Mr Carlton? 
Between you and me, he hasn't the ghost of a 
chance; and if you're going to conduct his 
defence, I’m sorry you haven’t a better proapect 
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of succeeding.’ 
* At all events, I shall do my best.’ 
‘That I’m sure you will, sir, and I wish you 


luck.’ And with that, he bade me a respectful 


good-night. 

I sat for hours thinking over what he had 
told me, and trying to find o way through the 
labyrinth which environed Ernest; but the more 
I thought, the blacker seemed the clouds that 
hovered over him; and when at last I retired 
to rest, they were still unpierced by any ray of 
light. 


PERSIAN ASTROLOGERS AND DIVINERS. 


Prowanty Zadkiel was the last real astrologer 
in England whose predictions were regarded as 
serious by a few enthusiastic believers; certainly 
that retired naval officer had one of the needful 
qualifications of a prophet—he believed in him- 
self. ~In Persia, the monajem, or astrologer, is 
a power. An astrologer is a man of science, o 
member of a recognised learned profession. It 
is his duty and privilege to ‘rule the stars,’ to 
predict the fate of men and nations, to cast horo- 
scopes, to be consulted by rich and poor on every 
action of importance. The chief astrolocer (the 
monajem basht) is a high court official whose 


judgment is final, from whose ruling there is 


no appeal. And in a nation whose apecstors 
worshipped the sun and the hosts of heaven, it 


is not surprisins that the astrologers, the last 
shadowy remnant of the old magi, should be 
accredited with the possession of occult know- 


ledge. 


Like most of the professions in Persia, the 


knowledge, real or pretended, of the astrologer 
is handed down generally from father to son. 
The monajem does not look on himself as a 
charlatan ; he is quite serious ag he predicts that 
the Asylum of the Universe must not start on 


a hunting expedition on Thursday, but that half 
on hour after midnight on Saturday will be the 
‘fortunate hour.’ He will give you chapter and 
verse for his reasons. ‘Saturn is in the ascend- 
ant’ in the one case; while on Saturday night 
at the precise time mentioned there is a happ 
conjunction of Mars and Venus. Nor is this 
simple nonsense ; for if you ask the question of 
any of these modern magi, the answer will be the 
same : these learned doctors never difler, though 
they may miscalculate. Every hour of the day, 
every day in the year, is worked out os fortu- 
nate, indifferent, or unlucky, in their manuscript 
ephemera, their Eastern Books of Fate. Their 
stock-in-trade other than their calendars is a 
plumb-line, a level, a watch, a celestial sphere, 
and an astrolabe. These aatrolabes are of the 
form of 4 gigantic watch, and are often beauti- 
fully made. Every large town contains at least 
two astrologers ; and these men do not starve, for 
they can alwaya afford a long dark cloak of 
finest broadcloth, without which a Persian astro- 
loger would be incomplete. This Jong eloak— 
a portion of the court costume of Persia—is de! 
rigueur ; without it, like a lord chancellor with- 
out his wig, the astrologer would be but a man, ( 
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and would cease to inspire respect and awe. Nor 
is the astrologer without his usea Is a provincial 
 absiee ordered to the capital, and reluctant to 


eave his eatrapy? What more powerful reply 
can he make to nee telegrams Remadding hia 
presence in Teheran, than that he is waiting for 
a fortunate hour? The astrologer, his palm well 
‘crossed ’—as the gypsice cay —fails to find one. 
Meanwhile, the governors emissary or agent at 
the court of the Asylum of the Universe admi- 
nisters the needful bribes ; the storm blows over, 
and the fortunate governor receives a dress of 
honour, This dresa of honour, or falaat, is 
publicly donned: the governor rides out at a 
fortunate hour (the astrologer has no difficulty 
this time) to meet the royal gift, and to put it 
on in the presence of all the grandces of the 
province ; and the townspeople, who close their 
shops, attend the ceremony, and at dusk illumi- 
nate the bazaars, by order, 

Not so very long ago, astrologers were of im- 
portance at the English court. James I., Charles 1., 
and Cromwell each consulted them. Dr Napier, 
astrologer and physician, predicted many things, 
among others the date of his own death. c 
died only in 1634, ‘his knees horny with frequent 
praying.” The diary of ‘thia most renowned 

hysician both of body and soul,’ together with 

bis portrait, are still preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum. Still later, Lilly —the Sidrophel of 
Hudibras—in his almanac for 1666 predicted the 
great fire of London. He was the last of the 
great astrologers of England. Finding astrology 
no longer the fortune it was, he took out a 
license, became a physician, and died univer- 
sally respected in 1681 Probably astrologers in 
Persia will soon go out of vogue, for the Persian 
civilisation is about two ceuturics behind the 
Western idea 

Omens, fals, and iatikhara, or the decision by 
lot, are universal in Persia The most: common 
form of istzkhara, or ‘tossing-up,’ is done with the 
ordinary rosary which is carried by every Mus- 
sulman. A bead is grasped haphazard: ‘Good, 
Bad, Indifferent, is ejaculated at each bead till 
the big terminal one is reached ; that decides the 
question. In common conversation, the Persians 
continually answer according to the indication 
piven by the rosary—that is to say, they lie or 
tell the truth according to this peculiar manifesta- 
tion of the will of heaven, A merchant makes or 
refuses a bargain under this guidance. Nor will 
any serious act of life be doue without invoking 
the fates. Shall he go a journey? An omen. 
Shall he-call in a doctor? An omen. What 
doctor? An omen. Shall he go tu law? An 
omen. While gambling—constant omens. Shall 
he marry his son or daughter?) An omen. To 
whom? An omen. Shall he divorce his wife, 
or wed another? An omen. Child-like, the 
Persian often tries again, and when much per- 
plexed by contradictory results, he consults tLe 
astrologer or goes to a diviner. Not, however, 
fall he has tried the eortes Hayiziane by inserting 
a knife into the leaves of the divine poet of 
Shiraz; or perhaps he consults in the same 
manner the poet Saadi, or even the Koran. 

The diviner is a charlatan pure and simple, 
but he is useful, very useful. by trading on the 
fears of the common people, the diviner, or 
rammai, often will recover stolen property. He 
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will heap up a mound of earth and make an |: 
incantation over it, announcing that the stolen // 
article will be found in the heap next day. Tha 
property returns, for the rammdi has inforaned 
the servants that in case of failure, the thief will 
surely burst, or turn blue for life, Or rangi 

the suspects in a row, he causes them to ce , 
rice. The guilty man, his mouth dry with fear, 
cannot pulverise the grain; the rammndd pounces 
on him at once. Or he will place a pot, supposed 
to be empty, in a dark room. The suapects are 
told to enter one by one and dip their hands in 
All are atained—for the pot contains dye—save 
one man, the culprit. Or all are shut in o dark 
empty room, and a bit of reed is given to each. 
The :ammdl, with much ceremony and prayer, 
informs his victims that the reed of the guilty 
man will grow. Of course the criminal bites or 
shortens his reed, and is thus detected. 

The writer got back a silver pipe-head thus. 
He sent for the rammdl, to the great indignation 
and disgnst of the servants. No results, S 
to suy, in the night the prepiet Mohammed 
appeared in a dream to one of them and indicated 
the whereabouts of the lost pipe-head. The man 
smilingly communicated his dream, and asked 
sokter ye to make asearch. He found the pipe- 
head of course. He was the thief: the rammdi 
had frightened him. 

Jada is the preparation of a charm against a 
person. The professors of jadZ are generally 
old women, negresses or Jewesses by preference. 
The usnal way is to frighten the victim A brick 
or flat tile is placed in the obnoxious persong -|| 
room; a rude diagram in chalk or charcoal 
scrawled upon it at the corners; and in the 
middle are placed small tufts of cotton wool aatu- 
rated with naphtha or oil: these are lighted, and 
the victim fades away or dies, usually from fear. 
Often the jada is merely the blind for the deli- 
berate administration of poison wal elaie 
philters, and their like are common, The con- 
stituents of these are generally very abominable, 
as are most native prescriptions, The wile of 
a European once, out of curiosity and to please 
a Persian lady, took a prescription from a native 
doctor ; his ice was only one-and-sixpence. The 
medicine, however, was expensive and bulky—it 
cost two pounds, ond was a gallon and a half in 
bulk. It was to be taken internally. Before 
taking it, the prescription waa fortunately trans- 
lated. There were forty ingredients! The lady 
threw away that valuable remedy. 
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Joun CHALLoNER was fecling utterly miserable. 
He was a brown-bcarded, sturdy-looking man, 
with every outward appearance of health and 
prosperity ; but as he sat there in the corner of 
the railway carriage, with hie hands thrust deeply 
into the capacious pockets of his fur-limed coat, 
and with his travelling cap pulled low over his 
eyes, I doubt if there were so wretched o man 
in the whole of that London express, 

There was « terrible storm on, for it was the 
Christinas,eve of ’78, and destined to be a memor- 
able night in ‘he annals of the weather almanacs ; 
but os he sat there watching the snow being 
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hurled in compact masses against the windows, 
John Challoner felt a certain grim satisfaction 
that nature should be in accordance with his own 
tampestuous thoughts. He was not very sure of 
their present whereabouts, but as far as he could 
judge, the train was olready some hours late, 
and was progressing at a very slow rate indeed. 
Well, what did it matter, after all, whether or not 
he were home in time for the Christmas Day 1 
The big dreary house, that a girl’s young presence 
had seamed to flood with sunshine, would appear 
even bigger and drearier, now that that girl had 
left it for ever. There would be Sarah, of course, 
the ailent elder sister, who had watched over 
Jolin’ motherless bo hood, end who loved him 
with so jealous a devotion; but then—Sarah 
‘wasn't Madge, and it was Madge he wanted. Not 
that he would have admitted a3 much for ao 
moment; that would have been too ridiculous, 
when it was only last night, after a somewhat 
prolcseed visit to the Scottiah metropolis, that he 

ad been talking to a lawyer in Edinburgh, and 
giving him instructions about the drawing up of 

e paper which was to separate the husband and 
wife. John was to go his way, and Madge was to 
go hers, And this was the end of those four years 
of married life which had opened so brightly and 
well ; this was the end of that first tiny quarrel, 
‘when Challoner had forgotten the promise to take 
his girl-wife to on especial dance, and had spent 
the evening amongst the books which had bcen 
the sole companions of his hitherto solitary life. 
Whose actual fault was it that things had come to 
apie ass? In what had the trouble consisted, 
* that there had been such jarring in the home that 

they had ultimately decided to live their lives 
apart 7 

The train went slower and slower; the freshly 
fallen enow lay in high banks on cither side; but 
John Challoner’s cought never wandered from 
‘the old sore aubject. One by one he recalled the 

various landmarks of those four years. How 
bitterly Sarah had resented the advent of the 
oung bride ; how impossible he had found it to 
ve @ society life with Madge and yet get 
through the necessary literary work which meaut 
hia livelihood ; how eagerly his young cousin, 
Charlie Thorne, had volunteered to take her to 
dances and eo on in his stead. Then he recalled 
their little daughter's birth, and the glad hopes 
that had sprung into life as le took his tiny 
Christmas rose in his stalwart arms and tried to 
trace the mother-look in the baby features. But 
the baby had only lived to see her second birth- 
day, and with her death ‘the rift within the lute’ 
had slowly widened, and the faint music which 
atill had echoed in their daily lives was turned 
into jangling discord. ‘Madge was fonder of 
young Thorne than of John himself,’ Sarah had 
averred ; and the poor fellow had been forced to 
uiesce, when barely hal the dead child been 
aid to rest, before her mother had taken up the 
old whirl of dissipation, with Charlie Thorne in 
constant attendance. 

There was nothing, I think, which John 
Challoner felt so bitterly os this same apparent 
hard-heartedness. It is not often that men care 
for very young children, but this curly-headed 
little daughter had been simply worshipped by 
her father. The fact that thie man was a poet 
both by nature and profession may perhaps have 
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helped him in his love and comprehension of 
what Theodore Watts so beautifully calla ‘the 
music of human speech—the beloved babble of 
children ;’ but certain it is that he had aet high 
hopes upon this little one. The highest of all was 
that she would bind hia beautiful wife closer to 
him; but the baby had died and was under the 
snow, and the dead hopes were buried in the ore 
of lawyers’ parchment which another week woul 
see signed and attested. 

How bitterly cold it was, to be sure! the hot- 
water cans had been useleas long ago; and the 
windows were coated with frozen snow ; but yet he 
never regretted having taken the journey. Albeit 
they were English folk, Madge’s home and belong- 
ings were in Edinburgh, and Challoner had 
preferred leaving the question of settlements with 
those who would be careful for Madge’s interests, 
rather than in legs friendly hands. Of course 
there had been no actual obligation to go north 
in person; but Challoner, jealous for his wife's 
reputation, had dreaded the matter being dis- 
cussed by unnecessary tongues. The separation 
was purely a personal affair, and was being settled 
by the family solicitors without any further appeal 
to the law. 

There were only two other passengers in his 
compartment, and to rouse himself from his 
gloomy abstraction, he began listening to their 
conversation, They were both young, rather 
sporting-looking men, and one had evidently been 
describing to the other the personal appearance of 
some unknown lady. 

‘She is a thorough little beauty, I tell you, and 
I flatter myself I’m a goad judge,’ was his enthu- 
siastic conclusion. ‘ Shouldn’t mind travelling up 
to town with her myself.’ 

‘Why don’t you, then ?? came in answer. 

The first speaker laughed. ‘I daren’t, my boy. 
She has a gorgon of a maid with her, who is even 
more freezing than this beastly weather. Tell 
you what, though ; at the next station, I'll try to 
get her some tca or something, and that'll pave 
the way to a chat,’ 

Challoner frowned involuntarily. Such talk 
was peculiarly distasteful to him ; ‘and for the 
first time it struck him that for the future his 
Madge would be open to any and every chance 
inenls which men such as his fellow-travellers 
might choose to put upon her. The very thought 
of it made his blood oil, Madge was so pretty, 
so young, and in many ways s0 thoughtless, that 
even more than another, she might Be made to 
fecl her unprotected state ; and whatever might 
happen, he himself would be powerless to shield 
her. He became so absorbed in this new thought, 
that he hardly noticed when the creeping train 
came to a stand-still; and it was caly when a 
sudden blast of cold air made it Aensrens that his 
companions had thrown down the window and 
were leaning out, that he roused himself to 
inquire the cause, He was putting his head out 
of his own window to look about hina, when the 
guard came along the footboard, feeling his way 
laboriously in the blinding snow, and shouting ag 
the ep of his voise that all passengers were to 
descend. ’ 

ered all was in confusion. Cries of Why? 
What’s the matter? Are we in danger? and 
Guard ! guard ! resounded on all sides, Immedi- 
ately the younger of his companions unfastened’ 
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the door, and ejaculating, ‘Now for that pretty 
girl !' jamped ont; while the other more slowly 
collected his wraps, and observed that he ‘sup- 


. posed the snow had been too much for the 


engine.’ 

is indeed proved to be the case; and after 
some pardonable grumbling, Challoner got out of 
the train and followed in the track of those who 
were picking their way towards a roadside station 
at some forty yards’ distance. As he did so, he 
caught the rough persuasive tones of his late 
companion: ‘Really, now, you had better take 
iny arm ; we shall get on firat-rate.’ 

The door of a first-class carriage was swinging 
open, and standing before it—so directly in hia 
path that Challoner almost fell over him—was 
the young gentleman who had vaunted his 
appreciation of feminine beauty. Naturally, 
Challoner’s glance followed his ; and although he 
could not distinguish the lady’s features, he was 
becoming dimly conscions that the brown velvet 
coat was strangely familiar, when she spoke a few 
words in a tone which sent the blood rapidly 
coursing throngh his veins. ‘Thank you; 1 will 
not trouble you ; my maid is with me. 

Madge’s voice! Challoner dropped his rugs, 
scrambled up on to the footboard, and held out his 
arms. ‘Come down at once!’ he cried authori- 
tatively. ‘It may not be safe for you to stay 
there. Jump, and I’ll catch you. ny I trouble 
you to get out of the way, sir? This lady is my 
wife.’ 

Madge flung herself instantly into the out- 
stretched arms, and burst into hysterical sobbing. 
‘QO John, John! I have been so cold and so 
frightened. And the light in our carringe went 
out, and J thought something might happen to 
the train and hurt you.’ 

‘Why, Madge !’ 

Never before had Challoner seen his wife 80 
thoroughly unhinged and frightened, and his 
heart gave a great leap as he echoed her last 
words: ‘Hurt me? Of course not—But how 
came you to be travelling to town? Why didn’t 
you stay in Edinburgh? Do you think you have 
taken cold?’ He asked the questions all in a 
breath ; but when she began explaining that she 
wanted to spend Christmas in town with her 
aunt, he hastily cut her short. 

‘There is no time to talk ; we must get on to 
the station —Parker’ (this to the maid), ‘follow 
me closely, and try to walk in my footstepa I 
shall carry your mistress: the snow is too deep 
for her.’ 

While speaking, he toak the trembling girl in 
his arme, and began slowly plodding along in the 
direction the guard had indicated. Of course it 
was only a chance meeting, and Challoner was too 
free from superstition to look on it as anything 
else; but even while he was reminding himself 
that it was a terrible pity they had met—that 
their tempers were wholly imcompatible—and that 
it would misery to live again through the last 
few months, he was still holding the girl very 
closely and tenderly, and wishing in spite of him- 
self that the distance could be doubled. 


When they reached the little country station, | 
they found it to be better provided with shelter | 
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Either 
the sight of Madge’s white child-like’ face, or the 
pleasant assurance that the gentleman would 
make it worth his while, induced him to open @ 
Kittle box of a room which appeared to be hie 
Special property and to motion to Challoner to 
enter. 

‘Your lady will be more comfortable there, sit, 
than in the big room along o’ the third-class 
poche and all,’ he suggested ; and og neither 

usband nor wife could think of ao sufficient 
excuse for preferring the company of their fellow- 
oe they were obliged to follow the man’s 
ead. 

‘I will not intrude upon your privacy,’ said 
Challoner stiffly, as soon as the station-keeper had 
left them alone. ‘You and Parker will be quite 
comfortable here, and you'll soon get warm by 
the fire.’ 

Madge watched his broad form disappear 
through the doorway with a sinking heart. ‘He 
hates to be with me even for these few minutes,’ 
ran her thoughts ; ‘and yet,’ with a piteous little 
quiver on her lips, ‘oh! how delicious it was to 
be held in hisarms! If he had held me like that 
oftener, we shouldn't be hating each other to-day ! 
1f he had but kissed me in the snow !’ 

The dismal train of thought was suddenly 
broken by the discovery that one of her trinkets 
was Missing, and Mrs Challoner was instantly on 
her knees. ‘Come and help me to look for it, 
Parker,’ she cried. ‘I have lost my locket. Oh, 
what shall Ido? I have lost my locket.’ 

The excitement both of mistress and maid 
seemed considerably more than the occasion 
warranted ; but only Madge herself and the 
faithful woman who had nursed her as a child 
knew ef the serious trouble such a loss would 
entail, 

‘Could you have dropped it outside, ma’am ?’ 

‘Not possible. The chain couldn’t catch on 
anything, when I had my cloak fastened. No, it 
must be on the floor. Do look for it, Parker,’ 

And look for it they did, but without suecess ; 
and when the long fruitless search was over, the 
ous on the girl’s face was very woe-begone 
indeed. 

‘The mistress has lost her gold locket,’ whis- 
pered Parker when John Challoner came again 
to the door. ‘It’s my belief, sir, that she dropped 
it on the floor of the carriage. Can’t you send 
somebody ufter it, sir?” ; 

‘What locket ?” 

‘The little gold one she always wears round her 
neck,’ explained the maid, regardless of the 
urgent ‘Parker! You are not to trouble Mr 
Challoner, which came from behind her. ‘She 
is fonder of it than of anything else, sir; it seems 
a pity it should be lost.’ a; 

‘Parker!’ again broke in the pretty girlish 
voice, ‘I desire that you will not trouble Mr 
Challoner.’ 

The man’s lips twitched involuntarily, It 
seemed to him that his young wife was only 

laying at dignity when she preferred addressing 

hen remarks to him through the medium of a 

servant, . 
‘Don't be so foolish,’ he said peremptorily. 





than is usually the case; and though there was ‘Of course Ill go after your locket. I only came 
only one man in charge, he was a senaible, good- | back to tell you that I am afraid you will have to 
natured individual, who did his best for the poor| spend several hours here. The snow has broken 
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) om a message to the next place for assistance. 
They must wait until this atorm is over, and then 
get help from the village to dig out the train and 
clear the lines, But'of course it will be the work 
of a good mamy houra.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Madge meekly.—‘ What is 
the time?’ 

‘Nearly ten.’ He was turning away, when 
something in hie wife’s voice struck him, and he 
te-ente the room. ‘You are still cold? Wear 
this,’ he eaid shortly, rapidly unbuttoning his fur- 
lined cont ; and in epite of her remonstrances, he 
wrap it round her, and then went hastily out 
into the bitter nighit-air. 

Left alone, Madge leaned back in her corner 
and eat for a long time crying softly to herself. 
Being thoroughly unstrung by terror and fatigue, 
she was in just the impressionable mood which 
made her husband’s little act of kindness very 
precious in her eyes, and she nestled into the 
thick warm fur as though cheating heraelf into 
the belief that it was John himself who was 
holding her. She remembered a time—it was 
during the happy wecks which followed the 
wedding day—when she and John seemed to be 
all in all to each other; but when they were 
finally settled in the staid London honse, over 
which Miss Sarah’s chilly influence hung like a 
pal it had all been altered then. John had gone 

ack to his beloved books, in apparent forget- 
fulness of the solitary little wiles in the big 
drawing-room up-staire; and if she proposed 
invading his precincts, it was only to be met with 
Mias Sarah’s repronchful stare, and the words: 
‘My brother never allows even me to disturb 
hin.’ And then baby’s birth, and—baby’s death ! 
Tn nervous terror of her own great grief, the poor 
young mother had flung herself into every kind 
of dissipation, for the dead child seemed hardly 
farther from her than the silent man who was 
buried in his books, and to face her sorrow 
alone was more than she could do.—O dear! 
the life that henceforward would be lived apart, 
might have been so happy !—and the tears fluwed 


on, 
Meanwhile, Challoner had started for the rail- 


way carriage. The blinding snow, the flickering 
lantern, and the difficulty of picking his way, 
made the short journey a long one; but 
his busy wonderments made the time pass 
quickly. For the first time in his life, John 
halloner was feeling curious. What made his 
wife so fond of that particular locket? What 
did it contain? He was still pondering on the 
mystery, when he reached the carriage. Parker 
had been right: the little engraved locket lay 
open on the floor; but beside it lay a something, 
at the sight of which the man’s heart pave o 
t throb. A little curly head, s pair of eweet 
bine eyes, a aoft uncertain voice trying to stammer 
the word ‘Maom-ma!’? They all rose vividly 
before him os he stood there with the tiny ring 
of silky brown hair lying on his open palm. 
And it was Madge who had cherished the curl, 
which lis own lips had seemed to preas a0 much 
oftener than had hers! Madge, who had thought 
to keep the token that he had forgotten, and 
since had regretted so vainly. Well, before they 
parted, he must ask her to halvo her treasure 
with him. 
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down the telegraph wires, so the men can’t send 


There were very tender memories Gage 4 
within him as he plodded his way slowly bac 
to the station ; and when he at last reached the 
little room, his face was very gentle, albeit very 
ee ‘Yes, I have it, Parker. Thank you 

f you will go into the larger room, I will sit 
with your mistress,’ he said in answer to the 
maid’s anxious grecting ; and when he and Madge 
were alone, he pulled his chair closer to hers and 
began gravely : ‘ Here is your locket.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said coldly. ‘I hope it was 
not a very difficult matter to get to the car- 
riage 7’ 

Challoner bit his lip. ‘Do you think I minded 
the difficulty?’ he retorted passionately. ‘Don’t 
you know I’d have risked my life for the sake 
of rescuing this?’ He had laid the locket on the 
table; but as he spoke, he opened his clenched 
hand, and the soft curl glistened brightly in the 
firelight. 

Madge started violently. ‘You opened it?’ 

‘No; it had opened itvelf by falling on the 
floor’ He leaned forward and looked at her 
curiously. ‘And you cared to keep it, Madge?’ 

‘Did I—care?” 

Only three words, but the tone went straight 
to her husband’s heart. So she had cared after 
all, and yet ‘You went out again so soon,’ 


he said doubtfully. 

‘And could I help that?’ The girl clasped 
her hands, und looked steadily at him with great 
sorrowful eyes. ‘You were always with your 
books; and could I bear to live alone in these 
rooms, where every chair that her hande had 
touched, every picture that her eyes had seen, 
spoke to me of my lost darling? No; I would 
go to dances, theatres, anywhere where she had 
never been, and thicrefore could not haunt me,’ 

‘You might have come to me,’ 

‘To you?’ The dreary little laugh with which 
she echoed his words was not good to hear. ‘You 
had your work, You had never asked me to go 
to the library ; you had always left me alone.’ 

Challoner’s face had grown very white. 
‘Madce,’ he said solemnly, ‘God is my witness 
that if I have wronged you, it was through a 
mistaken love, and not through carelessness. 
When we—married’ (the loving etress he laid 
upon the word was not lost upon the girl, 
although her face was turned from him), ‘Sarah 
impressed upon me that if I pursued a plan I 
had already suggested to her, and asked you to 
act as my secretary, I should be dealing unfairly 
in letting you expend your youth and spirite on 
me and on my work, instead of on the amuse- 
ments and society life which was natural to your 
age’ 

His very anxiety was making him speak in a 
atif, unusual fashion; but the little clasped 
hands moved restleasly at his words. ‘I should 
have loved the work.’ 

The murmur was too eoft for the other to 
catch, and he went on slowly: ‘Rightly or 
wrongly, I believed her. I said to myself: “You 
are 8 poor man, and must work hard; but how- 
ever great the atrain may be, it must never touch 
your wife. If you cannot take her out yourself, 
et your cousin do so in your stead. Let ”’—— 

“Don’t talk like that—don’t talk like that!’ 
Madge had risen to her fect, and the words came 
with an irrepressible sob, She waited a fall 
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minute, and then added: ‘It makes one wish 
that things had been different—almost.’ 

When Challoner spoke again, it waa after a 
long pauee. ‘When did you cut this curl?’ 

‘On your birthday, ssid Madge with an effort 
to speak easily. ‘I brought her into your room, 
and she was dressed all in white’—— 

‘I thought it was blue.’ 

‘No, John ; all in white, with coral beada.’ 

‘Ah! yes, to be snre, I remember. The young 
rogue broke the string, and you were so proud 
of her etrength that you would not have it 
mended ;’ and Challoner actually laughed at the 
remembrance of the scene. 

‘You took her in your arms,’ went on Madge 
bravely, ‘and kissed thie very curl, and then 
you gave her back to me, and said’ 

She broke off suddenly ; but though Challoners 
face was flaming as hotly as her own, he went 
on steadily: ‘I said: “God bless my wife and 
child, and spare them to me for many, many 

enrs,”? 

‘But baby died in the autumn, and’ 

In the intense stillness of the little room, John 
Challoner finished her sentence. ‘And you are 
leaving me,’ he said honrscly. ‘Ah, Madge! for 
baby’s sake, give me half that curl’ 

er gloves were off, and as she silently leaned 
forward to loosen the silk that held the pretty 
hair, their hands touched. She drew back for a 
moment, looking at him piteously, and tlic next, 
with a lona sobbing cry, she fell forward into 
his outstretched arms, 








It was a long trying night for many people 
at tlint little snow-bound station. The men 
worked hard to clear the lines; but it was ouly 
when the first gray glimmer of light was stealing 
aver the darkened skies, that they were able to 
pronounce progress possible. The passengers in 
the wniting-room—with the exception of a little 
chorister who was due at the Abbry for the 
Christmas service, and who vowed the delay to 
be ‘capital fun’—had kept up a perpetual chorus 
of grumblings and abuse ; and when the boy had 
suggested that they should wish each other ‘A 
merry Christmas,’ there were but few who were 
in sufficiently good spirits to respond to his 
request. 

ut in the little room where the station-keeper 
had placed his two most favoured guests, there 
was nothing but deep thankfulness for the en- 
toreed wait. During the long night-hours, with 
only a tender memory to share their vivil, hus- 
band and wife had grown very close to each other. 
The long series of jars aud misunderstandings 
which had grown up from their two several mis- 
takes—from Challoner’s erroneous belief that they 
could follow two distinct and separate courses 
and yet remain united; and from Mndge’s half- 
wounded, half-defiant pride, which forbade her 
to take the initiative in drawing nearer to enc’ 
other—one and all they had been discussed—dis- 
cussed gravely and penitently, as became two 
souls in whom fresh hopes were springing, and 
who, but for an apparently chance meeting, would 
have broken with each eile forever. But when 
the sad reviewing of their past failures was at an 
ead, and with hearta t ey dared to speak of 
a brighter and more trustful future, the tears that 
rose to their eyes were tears of happiness, ‘It 
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shall be the talisman of our love,’ Challoner had 
said as he divided the tiny ring of hair; and the |. 
kiss that followed was fraught with all the 
solemnity of a renewal of marriage vows, 

- When they went out into the clear f sir, 
they half-shrunk in their present mood from the 
gay bustle and laughter which was accompanying 
the getting up of steam, and the husband and wi 
walked together to the far end of the platform. | 
As they stood there in silence, a faint rosy finah 
lighted the far east, and as Challoner bared his 
head at his wife’s whisper, ‘’Tis Christmas Day, 
and our darling’s birthday,’ the little chorister’s 
sweet shrill voice rose suddenly on the morning 
air. 



















Peace on earth, and meroy mild: 
God and sinners reconciled, 








sang the pure childish treble. And watching 
with heartfelt thankfulness the rapt expression 
on his young wife’s face, John Challoner joined 
reverently in the swelling chorus : 








Hark ! the herald angols sing, 
Glory to the new-born King. 


It is needless to add that the eervices of the 
Edinburgh lawyer were not required, 















SPURS IN BELFRIES. 


A Recent number of Chambers’s Féurnal (Janu- 
ary 8) contained an oft-quoted paper on ‘Spur- 
money,’ which had reference to @ practice which 
was obscrved for more than three centuries in 
cathedrals and other churches. The penalties 
were imposed by choristers and beadles, The 
imposition of fines for wearing spurs was not, 
however, confined to parts of churches where 
religious worship was carried on, but extended, 
under different conditions, to the belfries of Eng- 
land. It is a well-known fact that down to 
within about a quarter of e century, persons of 
position were associated for the purpose of ring- 
ing the bells of their own or the neighbouring 
parish church, This class of bell-ringera often 
wore spurs, travelling, as they frequently did, 
some distance on horseback to their self-imposed 
labours, putting up their horses at neighbouring 
hostelries. Circumstances appear to have made 
it neccessary for the ringers as a body to frame 
some regulations affecting the wearing of spurs 
in belfries. What the precise objects in view 
of the original framers were, we are not prepared 
to state with any degree of assurance. wes 
were made, and they were enforced. 

The earliest instance which we have found 
recorded of this practice is in the ‘Ringers’ Rules’ 
at Hathersage, in Derbyshire, which were drawn 
up about the year 1600. The section relating 
to the subject under notice is: 

Next, if you do here intend to ring, 

With hat or spur do not touch a string ; 

For if you do, your forfeit is for that, 

Just fourpence down to pay, or loxe your hat. 

































Similar warnings were given at Tidcswell, Derby- 
shire; at Culinington, Salop, in 1663; Tong, 
also in Salop, in 1694; at St Andrews, Ply- 
mouth, in 1700; and Fowey, Cornwall; Llan- 
fylin, Montgpmeryshire ; Bangor-Iscoed, Flint- 
shire: Wybunb-ry, near Nantwich, Cheshire ; 
Bowden, Cheshire; Southill, Bedfordshire; and 
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at Weldron and Calstock, Cornwall The precise 
words are recorded in Mr J. Potter Briscoe's 
Curiosities of the Belfry. 

One of the ri regulations at Holy Trinity 
Church at Hnll is this: ‘It is ordered that every 
person who shall ring any bell with hat or epurs 
on shall forfeit and pay sixpence for the use of 
the ringers’ Thia was drafted in 1730, and was 
confirmed in 1838. 

The penalty imposed for ringing ‘with spur 
or hat’ at Cardington, Salop, in 1755-56, was ‘six- 
pence in ale;’ and at Leigh, Staffordshire, ‘two 
pota of ale are due for that.’ A sixpenny fine 
was levied at All Saints’, Hastings, in and after 
1756; at Grantham, about 1764; at St Keyne, 
Cornwall, about 1774; at Haxey, Lincolnshire, 
in 1785; and it was ordered in 1793 that ‘any 
person yt shall ring a bell with his spurs un, 
shall pay sixpence.” At Redbourn, the penalty 
was a groat (in 1764); and at Brington, the 
offender in the mattcr of ringing with spurs on 
had ‘fourpence to pay or elsa begone.” At Bowden 
Magna, Leicestershire, the rule waa that 


Tf you shall presume in peel 
With hat, or coat, or armed heel ; 





For each offence shall twopence pay. 


Spurred would-be ringers at Newark-upon- 
Trent, Notts, were warned that if they with 
spurs on attempted to ring, they should forfcit 
twopence to the sexton. 

Of the present century ‘Rules for the Ringers,’ 
relating to the imposing of Pennines for wearing 
spurs whilst ringing belle, there are only a few 
instances recorded. At Burnley, it was enjoined, 
in 1804, that any person who attempted to ring 
with spurs on was to forfeit sixpence. The 
‘Ringers’ Orders,’ painted on a wall of the belfry 
in Beverley Minster, in 1823, inflict « fine of six- 
pence on any person who rang ‘with het or spurs 
on.” Spurred ringers were ordered to pull off 
their hats, belta, and spurs, at St Peter's, Shaftes- 
bury; and the authorities at St Michiacl’s, at 
Macclesfield, ordered that if any one 


His hat or spur docs wear, 
Then 4 pence more’s tho sexton’s share. 


The exaction of spur-moncy in the belfriecs 
of our places of worship is now one of the things 
of the past. 





CURIOUS OAK CARVINGS. 


‘There has lately been exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum a act of interesting onk carv- 
ings taken from the newels of the grand stair- 
case of Bickling Hall, Norfolk, the seat of the 
Marchioness of Lothian, which dates from 1620. 
They are figures representing soldiers, each two 
feet six inches high. One of them 1s an early 
representation of a private in the renowned and 
gallant ‘42d Highlanders’ It has, however, been 
thought to portray one of the old ‘Royal Scots,’ 
redecessors of the now ‘Ist Royal Scots, or 

thian Regiment,’ for the letters ‘G. R. upon 
his pouchbox go to show that the figure was 
carved in 1728. The ‘Independent Companies,’ 
six, in number, were raised in 1729, a8 a sort of 
conetabulary force for service in the Highlands, 
They were locally styled ‘Am Treicadhan Dubh,’ 
or the ‘Black Watch,’ from the sombre hue of 
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their tartana, in contradistinction'to the ‘Saigh- 


dearhan Deargh,’ or Red Soldiers ( )» The 
‘Black Watch’ was established formally in October 


1739 og the 43d Regiment, to which four addi- 
tional companies had been added, and was placed 
under the command of Alexander Lindsay, fourth 
Earl of Crawford ond Balcarres; but in 1749, 
their regimental number was altered to the ‘42d,’ 
when the battalion, commanded oy General Ogle- 
thorpe (Dr Jolnson’s great friend) was reduced. 
The carved oak figure, it is observed, carries no 
target; but most of the ‘Black Watch’ used 
targets at the battle of feney in 1745, and 
even as late as 1747. The careful carving of his 
arms and appointments, being very correct, are 
peculiarly interesting : pistol, dirk (bedag), broad~ 
sword (glaivgh-mohr), socket-bayonet, and heavy 
flintlock musket, and broad belts, and gypsire or 
dorlach, represented by the modern sporran, are 
all admirably done. The fillibeg is very full, 
in ample folds over the hips and back; but, curi- 
ously enough, the carver has omitted the plaid, 
which shonld have been represented as thrown 
over the left shoulder. It is, however, generally 
understood that, about the period in question, most 
Scots dwelling in the north had only one plaid, 
not two plaids. This they first ‘kilted’—that 
is, made into a shortened or tucked-up skirt, to 
go round the Joins—aond then drew the reat of the 
cloth or tartan as a plaid over their shoulders. 
So excellent is this one particular effigy, and so 
correct in all its details, that it is stated that Mr 
Boehm, the sculptor, is about to reproduce it as 
an authentic model of an original Highland soldier 
of the period marked by the reign of George II., 
or about the time when regular soldiers were first 
raised and classed under the distinct name of 
‘Highland Regiments, the famous 42d having 


been the most celebrated ond distinguished, always 


foremost when danger was to be faced, or the 
terrible work of war carried on. 





LOVE OR LANDS. 


‘J prixa not houses, lands, or gold, 
To give, swectheart, to thee ; 

No richer than I was of old, 
Am I to-day,’ quoth he. 

Tu sooth he Jooked bis poverty, 
If ever so did one; 

To razs and tatters clad was he, 
Bareheaved to the sun ! 


It was her love of long ago 
Who took her outstretched hands ; 
‘If you are he I used to know, 
I seck not gold or Jands. 
Tf you but love me still, sweetheart, 
T ain content,’ cried she ; 
‘And I will share your lowly part, 
For I your bride will be!’ 


‘Then, by my troth, my heart is thiue !’ 
Quoth he at her reply ; 
‘Though rags and tatters may be mine, 
No beggar now am L 
I’m richer than with gold and lands 
The proudest monarchs be, 
With thee for mine, and these two bands 
To work, sweetheart, for thee !* 
G. Currron Brnenax, 


Printed and Published by W. & R. CuaMBens, 47 Pater- 
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THE HUMOURS OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 


THERE is a hamorous side to everything, not 
even excepting that most awful of nature's mani- 
festations, an earthquake; and those who see it 
are not, as a rule, those who take the least 
serious views of life; rather, they arc so sensi- 
tive to every influence, that were it not for 
this saving mental attitude which can unbend 
to any passing suggestion of the ludicrous, this 
faculty, which Wordsworth recommends, of taking 


Evon from things by sorrow wrought, 
Matter for a jocund thought, 


the shock of such a catastrophe would shake 
also their nature to its foundations. 

Amid the sudden awful desolations of the 
great earthquake at Lisbon, we do not suppose 
that there occurred anything at which even the 
‘fun-fiend’ could have emiled. The destruction 
was so sudden and 80 overwhelming, that people’s 
humours had no time for their manifestation. 
Moreover, the modern spirit, above all the Ame- 
rican spirit, is more quick to grasp the humorous 
aspect of ao situation than was that of Lisbon 
in the day of her visitation. In Charleston her- 
self, that brave old city, whose inhabitants cherish 
for her something of the same passionate love and 
admiration which is felt for Naples by the natives 
thereof, suggestive of the very poetry and romance 
of patriotism—people migit have bern heard 
laughing, if o little tremulously, over some of 
the incidents of the earthquake, the very day 
after it had shaken their city to its foundations 
And yet the proudest and the gayest of them 
all had joined. with a humble, lowly, and con- 
trite heart, during the terrors of the night, in 
the prayera for mercy addressed by the wildly 
excited negroes; for no religious revival has ever 
quickened the people as did this rough shaking of 
their abiding-place, and, piercing the darkness and 
confusion all around, at the same time resounded 
the subterranean thunder of the earthquake. 

Long years of humiliation have told on their 
sensitive spirit ; and for all their bravado about 


their blood being the same as the white man’s, the 
ebony skin which becomes them so well is often 
a greater reproach to them in their own eyes 
than in those of their masters, so that at 
times they almost seem to doubt as to their 
also being ‘God's image.’ Therefore it was that 
next to their dependence on the Deity was the 
trust they put in the white people ; and when- 
ever they caught sight of a white face, while 
rushing blindly hither and thither in the fitful 
glare of fiickering lights, losing sight and hold 
of one another in the darkness and confusion, 
they would turn to it as to that of en angel. 
To many a poor wandering coloured boy or girl, 
the glimpse of some white lady passing brought 
hope in their despair, and, dropping on their 
knees, they would seize hold of her dress, beseech- 
ing her to stay with them ‘till judgment was 
done.’ 

The lower creation shared in, or anticipated 
the terrors of humanity, the buzzards that, with 
awkward dignity, patrolled the town, being the 
only living creatures unmoved by the catastrophe. 
Dogs howled in piteous fear; cattle pawed the 
trembling ground, lowing ; fowls fluttered screechi- 
ing from their roosts; while horses screamed like 
human beings. 

Yet the spirit of heroism was abroad that 
night with the earthquake; and the deeds of 
devotion and self-sacrifice accomplished will never 
all be told. While Death was in the air, around, 
above, beneath them, making his presence known 
by the roar as of some wild, ancarthly beast 
escaping from his prison—his rage was set at 
nought by gentle maids and women, as well as 
by etalwart men, by blacks os well as whites. 
In the veins of some of these poor negroes still 
flows the blood of African kings and warriors ; 
and in many who had once been slaves, the 
heroic apir’t broke forth grandly. 

The acenes at the prisons might remind one 
of that thrilling night at Philippi, where one 
Paul of Tamsus and his companion were incar- 
cerated some e',hteen hundred years ago, when 
‘suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that 
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the foundations of the prison were shaken.’ The 
earthquake here wag not attended by the same 
bleased consequences of the doors flying open 
and of every one’s bands being loosed. If it 
had been, the prisoners would certainly have 
failed to show the same admirable forbearance 
as those of Philippi in refraining from making 
their escape ; for the poor wretches were frantic 
to get free, and could only be kept back at 
the point of the pistol as they dashed themselves 
madly against the bars, their shrieks piercing 
far beyond. It is almost oa relief to think that 
at least some few of them accomplished their 
purpose. All those who retained the blessing 
of liberty had rushed from the perilous con- 
finement of walls, and, by the lurid glare of con- 
flagrations that lit the heavens here and there, 
were speeding towards the open squares and 
parks. Black and white, rich and poor, young 
and old, they moved along, like the phantas- 
magoria of some wild dream, shrieking, groaning, 
erying ; clad in all manner of costumes, including 
night-robes, for it was past ten o'clock. One 
unfortunate lady, who was innocently engaged 
in her ablutions at the time, and upon whose 
garments a heavy bureau had inconsiderately 
fallen, was perforce obliged to masquerade it in 
her husband’s coat, Some enviable little mortals, 
still wrapped in the sweet slumbers of infancy, 
wers borne along, unconscious of the perils ul) 
around them, and Iaid on ‘shakedowns’ in 
_ the open parks. 

‘Save who can’ was evidently not the motto 
here. A girl of cightecn, who, like the hero 
of one of Grimm’s fairy tales, did not know 
what it was to be afrail, in the midst of the 
panic succeeding the first terrible shock, while 
others stood aghast with fear, not knowing where 
to go, ran lightly into a rocking house, up the 
stairway into a burning room, to rescuc ao 
stranger's baby. (Where was the stranger?) Nor 
content with that, she paused, with tenderness 
as exquisite as her courage had been pheno- 
menal, to wrap the little forlorn one in a4 
blanket before her perilous descent. Sweet Sadie 
Gibbea! thy name evermore will shed o fra- 
gtance as of love and courage in the mention. 

All Charleston apent that night benoath the 
open sky in eager watching for the dawn. To 
one of the crowded parks repaired the callant 
news-editor of the Charleston paper, to lay his 
weary form upon the grass, after ranging tho 
ruined city and writing his experiences in the 
quaking office ; and when, amid the noisy babble 
of women, men, and children going on all around 

| him—for few were the eyes, even of childhood, 
which closed in sleep that night—he fell at last 
into a troubled doze, he must have felt like one 
that dreamed on waking, in one of the small- 
houra euceeeding midnight, to find himself sur- 
rennded by 4 compassionate group of ladies 
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the corpse of some unhappy victim to nature’s 
wrath. In no way appreciative of their eym- 
pathy, the ‘newspaper man’ gave ao quick turh 
over, which dispersed the kindly group. 

The earthquakes in the surrounding districts 
were so slight for the most part as to induce 
no more disastrous consequences than fear and 
nausea, At Cincinnati, nine persons out of every 
ten fancied themselves seized with sudden sick- 
ness; and many did not know till the next 
morning that the disturbance was in Mother 
Earth. A telegraph operator in communication 
with Washington told that place to ‘hold on,’ 
as he was sick. ‘Wo’ve just had a shock of 
earthquake here,’ flashed back Washington ; and 
then the Cincinnati operator knew what was the 
matter with him. A lady in Pawley’s Island— 


which was shaken, though not injuriously, 
like a plaything in the grasp of a giant—on 
being decal back violently against her bed, 


fancied she had been seized with a fit, yet was 
puzzled at feeling perfectly conscious. But seeing 
everything in the room dancing, while her slum- 
bering spouse was pitched from one side of 
the bed to the other, the thought of an earth- 
quake occurred to her, and the alarmed house- 
hold lost no time in betaking themselves to 
the shore. There, everything presented the most 
unearthly aspect, chaotic and unformed, as if 
the world were still in creation, and the carth 
not yet established—the sands rolling and heaving 
like the waves of the ocean. The little ones, 
just roused from their slumbers, and bewildered 
with the shock, knew not what to make of it. 
‘Don’t push me so hard, Maddie, please!’ called 
out a small boy to_his sister, mistaking her 
for the earthquake ; while a little damsel piously 
suggested that they should all go to church and 
‘take the communion.’ 

‘It’s an ill wind,’ says the proverb, ‘that 
blows no good;’ and it is an ill earthquake, 
we may add, that shakes nothing into order. 
A young girl who had lost her power of speech 
from infancy, through severe illness, found it 
suddenly restored to her in the terror of that 
awful shock. Her first use of the recovered 
faculty, indeed, was to scream for fear; but 
even those screams, wo may imagine, broke half- 
sweetly on her ear, unaccustomed to the plea- 
sant sound of her own voice; and she was soon 
almost delirious with joy to find that her tongue 
could frame words—the names of her dear ones, 
so long sealed to it—though the long unfamiliar 
medium of expression halted somewhat strangely 
at this new beginning. But what a fresh delight 
to herself and her family must have been those 
doubtful initiatory attempts at clothing her 
thoughts in language ! 

People’s idiosyncrasies will exhibit themselves, 
even at such awful crises as these, in an amusing 
manner. An old gentleman, the whole side of 
whose house had fallen in, escaped with his 
family to the garden, where they camped alli 
night. In the morning he disappeared for about 
an hour, returning ‘spick and span and self- 
possessed.’ He had made his way into the house, 
taken his usual morning bath amidst the wreck 
of his household gods, dressed himeelf carefully 


and gentlemen, engaged in earnest conversation | in clean clothes, and informed his anxious family 
over his covered form, which they mistook for| that he found the earthquake ‘very exciting,’ 
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and meant to stay and see it out. We should 
have liked to shake hands with that fine old 
specimen of humanity, whom the earthquake 
iteelf was powerless to shake out of the habita 
of a gentleman. An old lady, whom the shock 
surprised in bed, rushed out of the house ‘in 
frantic terror to her friends, who were crouch- 
ing among the fig-trees in the garden She 
carried her stockings and other habiliments with 
her, but had taken time to put on her cap! 

A merchant in Albany, whose dreams had 
probably often been of burglars, was disrobinz 
for the night, when a sudden clattering of dishes 
in the china-closet made him think the robbers 
were at their work. Pistol in hand, and closely 
followed by his better-half, he crept cautiously 
towards the scene of disturbance, when the bed 

to move violently. ‘He is under the 
bed !’ screamed the wife; on which the valo- 
rous merchant, in nowise daunted, prepared to 
expel the intruder or perish in the attempt. 
But other pieces of furniture began now to 
join in the unearthly dance; and this multi- 
lication of invisible bu lars proving too much 
or the worthy merchant, he rushed incontinently, 
with his partner, from the honse—to discover 
that it was an earthquake he had been hunting 
with his pistol. 

A certain hotel-keeper, awakened by the shock, 
and ever on the alert for tle welfare of his 
guests, shouted out some forcible injunctions to 
a porter, who, as he thought, was dragging a 
traveller's trunks over the floor with unnecessary 
violence. But the earthquake, grimly intent 
upon its own hnsiness, paid no heed to the 
objurgation. A bar-keeper—with what grounds 
it would be uncharitable to surmise—suddenly 
experiencing a scnsation as of drunkenness, 
clung to his bar counter, while suspended lamps 
swung east and west. before his sight, and houses 
swayed to and fro like trees in a storm. What- 
ever that bar-keeper’s condition may have been 
before, the shock of the discovery that it was 
an earthquake to which these supposed imaginary 
disturbances were due, must effectually have 
sobered him. 

There were few who shared in the aforc- 
mentioned old gentleman’s enjoyment of the 
new sensation of an earthquake. People who 
were ‘raised in bed’ find little comfort in sleep- 
ing on the grass even under the shelter of a 
tent. 

One man, who had evidently supped his full 
of horrors, took the liberty of declarins that he 
was ‘about sick of the earthquake, and guessed 
every one had had enough of it ;’ while another, 
more enterprising, remarked that nothing but 
a good tidal wave was wanting ‘to make the 
thing complete.’ 

Such familiarity will poor humanity pretend— 
when the first shock that blanched the cheex 
and made the heart to quake is over—with the 
dreadest visitor that has approached it from 
the Invisible. Such ease will it begin to affect 


in presence of the most awful misery and deso- 
lation, There was not one, indeed, but was 
awestruck at the contemplation of such resist- 
less power, and of hia own nutter helplessness— 
apart even from the reminders of a misgiving 
conscience ; for when earth begins to fail her 
children, to tremble beneath their feet, and to 





shake their homes from off her, as if sha were 


weary of them—what have they to rig as 
then, or to turn to for security? At such - 
en truth of the Eternal— 


the human heart appcals from the treacheries 
nature to the unsh 

even as Wordsworth turns from contemplation of 
the insecurity of all on earth, of the sea, the akies, 
and time itself—with an involuntary cry to his 


Maker : 
Bat Thou art truo, incarnate Cod ! 


The earthquake which hurried so many, either 
y fear or violence, into another world, alao 
cradled some few little mortals into thia. 

‘Now, mild may be thy life!’ says Prince 
Pericles to his new-born infant, ‘for a more 
blust'rous birth had never babe.’ But what was 
even that to these, where the earth, belying 
her character for firmness, proved herself unstable 
as water, and would give nothing to these little 
new-born ones but so rough a shaking for their 
welcome! But, in spite of their untoward 
entrance into the world, may these children of 
the earthquake live to prove a blessing yet to 
their birthplace, the ‘ thrice-scourged’—to uee the 
words of the editor of the Charleston paper— 
‘but etill patient, still brave, still hopeful, still 
beautiful city by the sea.’ 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER IX.—ON THE TERRACE 


JOSEPHINE lived in a condition of feud with her 
father. In her heart sho repented of her 
rebelliou.ness ; but when present with him, the 
antagonism broke out again, in spite of good 
intentions. She had naturally a good heart, 
truthful character, and abhcrrence of meanness, 
but met ot every turn with evidences of her 
father’s insincerity and self-sceking. This con- 
dition of warfare had imbitterod her heart and 
sharpened her tongue. 

We begin life as believers, and end it ax 
sceptica. We begin with trustfulness, and go on 
through every stage of disillusion into absolute 
mistrust. As children, we look up to every ono; 
as old men, we look down on all. We expect 


this process to take place within us: to find out }], 


one subterfuge after another, to discover hollow- 
ness wherever we tap, and dust behind every rind ; 
and we are pleased at the ingenuousness of the 
young, who believe all things to be solid and the 
rind to cover richness. 

Josephine was brought up in an atmosphere so 
clear thut no illusion was posible in it. Her 
father’s conversation dispelled all faith in what 
is good and nuble and real. Wis example was 
level with hix opinion. He made no ecruple to 
Jet his sinter and daughter eee the strings that 
controlled his movements, the hollowness of all 
his profession. Instead, therefore, of beginning life 
as a child with belief, abe began with suspicion 
and distrust. 

She was dutwn to Richard Cable and his honee- 
hold by the conuast he and it exhibited to her 
father and her own home. She stepped at once 
from the scenery of a theatre to natural landscape, 
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from a hothouse to breezy open air. And as that 
which is true and wholesome always exercises 
attraction on a nature not wholly depraved, Jose- 
pains woke to consciousness of many fibres in 





er soul linking her to the Cable family, and to | be 


acknowledge a fascination which she could not 
oe 

er father did not forbid her to go to the cot- 
tage; perhaps he so completely disbelieved in her 
obedience, that he thought it useless to do 80. 
Instead, he meered and threw about insinuations 
which offended her, and atirred in her the spirit of 
opposition, which always alumbered in her heart, 
waiting to be aroused. His remarks about Cable 
were eo unjust and ungenerous, that she resented 
them indignantly; their injustice spurred her 
sense of fairness into assertion. The perverse 
tactics of Justin Cornellis recoiled on himself. 
Had he forbidden Josephine to go to the cottage, 
she would have obeyed sullenly, and admitted in 
the end that he had ordered discreetly ; but as 
he took the other course, she persisted in her 
visita against her better judgment. 

Aunt Judith exercised neither authority nor 
influence on the wayward girl. She was a lazy 
woman, who believed in her brother’s cleverness, 
and thrust all responsibilities upon his shoulders. 
So long as she was comfortable, all was well, 
The profitable was always right, and success was 
the sanction of conduct however tortuous. She 
reflected, in this, the general opinion, took her 
tone from what prevaile. We heap scorn on Mrs 
Grundy when she shakes her head over the 
gentleman who has a good cellar, and his lady 
who gives splendid balls ; she is only listened to 
when she utters her doubts about the propriety of 
calling on that couple which drives a pony-chaise, 
and the grass-widow whose garden is too circum- 
seribod for lawn-tennia.) Those who have difficulty 
in making both ends meet have every one picking 
} at their frayed edges; but those whose incomes 
are double-breasted are panoplied as in armour. 
When we reckon our income by hundreds, we 
scarce dare expresa an opinion; but when by 
thougands, we may calculate on our platitudes 
being regarded as words to be treasured. We 
return cold-shoulder to him who, when we drop 
in unexpectedly, gives us cold leg of mutton at 
dinner, A surgeon must put hix groom in livery 
and drive a dashing turn-out before he receives o 
fee. If he walks to see bis patients, no one will 
give a fig for his opinion, I know a banker who 
stopped a run and averted ruin by putting his 
footman into red velvet breeches: no one sup- 
posed that the bank was tottering, when Jeames 
assumed new, carnation inexpressiblea. 

‘I wish, Josophine,’ said Mr Cornellis, ‘you 
would run across to the Hall and learn what has 
become of Mr Gotham, I have not seen him 
these three daya) He has not been here; and 
when I went to inquire, he was not visible; stupe- 
fied with opium, I suppose. Tell him that I will 
come over and have a game of billierda with him, 
if he be so inclined. Throw in a word about 
Aunt Judith,’ he added with a scornful laugh. 

“Yes and no, PAPA answered Josephine. ‘I 
xe and I will say nothing about my aunt.’ 
Bho her hat and went to the Hall. 

Mr Gotham was in his garden, on the terrace, 
and the servant guided her to him. ‘I have had 
the geraniums bedded out,’ he said. ‘I like to 
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look on. Do you see how my roses are coming 
out ? : 

‘Shall I tell papa you do not care for billiards 
to-day?’ asked Josephine, who was impatient to 

one. 

*T do not know ; I will consider. Stay a while, 
and talk to me. That will be better than 
billiards, I om ao little easier to-day, and am 
enjoying the sun.—These are very lovely grounds, 
are they not, dear Josephine?’ 

§ Very lovely.’ 

‘Hardly any one sees them. It will not do for 
me to allow people the run of them; they would 
pull off the branches, pluck the flowers, and 
trample the grasa. Yet, I suppose, if I am going 
to stand for the county, I must do this, allow a 
free day for the public, and keep indoors all that 
day os a prisoner. Ido not mind your walking 
here whenever you like.’ 

‘Thank you, Cousin Gotham.’ 

‘Tt has occurred to me,’ he said in a shy manner, 
twitching his head from side to side, ‘that those 
children I saw you with the other day might like 
to see the grounds. Who were they? What 
were their names 3’ 

‘Oh, the seven little daughters of Richard Cable 
the lightshipman.’ 

‘They are pretty children. I 
the hedge as I was passing, an 
rounded by them.’ 

‘TI thought I saw you peeping before I went into 

the garden.’ 
f peered twice—once before, once after. In 
heard the chatter of little voices, and saw 
something shining, under the leaves ard thorn- 
boughs ; and cual not make out what it was, till 
I stooped, and then I saw it was the golden hair 
of little children sitting on the bank. After- 
wards, I heard you singing to them, and I peeped 
again. You like them, { presume. What are 
their names?’ 

‘Cable.’ 

‘T mean their Christian names,’ 

‘Mary ond Effie and Jane, Martha, Lettice, 
Susan, and Bessie. I think that is the order, but 
am not sure. Effie and Jane are twins.’ 

‘ Bessie—Bessie Cable,’ murmured the old man, 
and he rubbed one trembling hand over the 
other. ‘I wonder why she is called Bessie 7’ 

‘ After her grandmother.’ 

‘Tias she dark hair and dark eyes like—like 
her?’ 

*No. All the children are fair, very fair. They 
remind me of a group of cherubs’ faces by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.’ 

‘It is etrange to find such beauty among persons 
so low in life,’ said Gabriel Gotham.—‘ Sit down. 
Josephine, on this garden seat by me—aié an 
talk. I enjoy the sun; it does my neuralgia 
good, now that the wind is less cold and without 
east in it, IJ suppose that these children take 
after their father 7 

‘T never saw their mother. 
dead.’ 

‘TI know!—I know nothing whatever about 
them. Is she dead? Oh, I did hear about it 
She was a maid at the rectory, I fancy. Richard 
might have looked higher. He is a handsome 
man. He is not like his mother.’ 

‘She ie a very fine old woman, so stately, with 
a grand way about her. I think Mr Cable 


eped through 
saw you sur- 


fact, 


You know she is 
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derives something in his manner and his reserved 
way from her; but she is dark, and he is fair. 
Did_you ever know bis father?” 
‘His father!’ Mr Gotham started. : 
‘There is some mystery about him. Richard 
Cable says he never saw him; he deserted Mrs 
Cable when he, Richard, was an infant.’ ; 
Mr Gotham fidgeted. ‘You see those little 
children occasionally,’ be said evasively. ‘ Per- t A 
haps it would please them to come into these | Mrs Cable is dark.’ 
grounds, I—TI will have the wicket on the ses- ‘ But perhaps their mother was fair.’ 
wall open, and you can bring them in some day, ‘Oh, their mother was nothing, a very common 
and take them about; and if they like to pick | sort of creature. If they do not take after 
any of the syringa, or Jaburnum, or rhododendron, | their grandmother, it must be after their grand- 
I shall not mind. It would be pretty—would it | father, He must have been possessed of great 
not—to put the laburnum chains about their little ! personal beauty when he was young.’ 
gold heads?’ To this Josephine made no reply; she was 
‘No doubt it would please them.’ not interested in the question as to the appear- 
‘You will not say anything about this to Mrs! ance of the unknown grandfather. 
Cable ; she might object. Take them out for a| ‘There is, I hear, a good deal of high quality, 
stroll on the shore, and you will find the gate | self-respect, and sterling goodness in Richard 
unlocked. Give a push, and it will open; then | Cable’ 
bring them in. I shall not be in the garden; I ‘He is a thorough man.’ 
shall know nothing about their being ‘here. No| ‘He could not have had that from his mother, 
recedent will be established. But eay nothing to | who is only a common woman.’ 
Mra Cable.’ ‘Why not? She is a superior person. f like 
‘Why not? She would have no objections.’ her ; she is so dignified.’ 
‘Ido not know; she would think it an intru- ‘He has not her eyes and hair. Rely on it, 
sion. She might fear the children would do| he draws also his moral and mental qualities 
damage, and forbid it. I had rather you said| from the other side. What a man that father 





‘I daresay. It is a pity his father does not 
see him. able is a man to be proud of; he 
is not only a fine man, but he is @ trae and 


good man.’ 

‘The children are pretty children, are they not? 
Like Reynolds’ angels, you said! : 

‘They are very pretty, unusually pretty chil- 
dren.’ 

‘They do not take after their grandmother; 








nothing to her either before or after.’ must have been !’ 
*T will do as you wish.’ ‘I do not think it, or he would not have 
‘When? This afternoon?” deserted him.’ ; 


Mr Gotham kicked the gravel about with hie 
‘I—I think there are some empty nests in the/| toes, firap with one foot, then with the other, |, 

Bankshian roge trailed against the terrace wall.|and worked a hole with his stick among the ; 

If you look in, or hold up the little ones to peep , shingle that covered the terrace. 

le they may perhaps find egss there—pink ind ‘What docs your father think of Richard | 

white, almond and sugar. That would please | Cable?’ he asked at lenyth. 


‘No ; to-morrow.’ 


them—wmake them laugh, eh?’ ©Papa! Oh, he calls jsim o Jont and a booby.’ 
‘T am eure it would,’ ‘He does not like him?’ 
‘I shal] not be here; J ~hall be in my room. ‘No—he has taken a prejudice against him ; 


I shall perhaps hear them laugh, and it will | why, I cannot tell’ 

divert me, especially if I am in pain at the time. ‘I suppose he has done something to testify 

But I shall not appear. My green jalousies will| to Richard Cable his gratitude for the services 

be down. If I appeared, I might seem to sanc- | he rendered you?’ 

tion the intrusion, and there is no knowing where} ‘He offered him a ten-pound note, and Richard 

invasion would stop. I should have all the parish | refused it, I am glad to say.’ 

coming here to pull up my bulbs, and pluck my} ‘You are glad. Why? 

rosea, and break the statues and vases. Ido not| ‘Because papa should have given him either a 

like the public; it is boisterous, and leaves traces | great deal, or nothing at all.’ 

where it romps of sandwich papers and empty| ‘Cable deserves something for his goodness to 

ginger-beer bottles. When grounds are thrown | you, hie care, and his kindness,’ 

open to it, the public is noisy, and I cannot bear| ‘He deserves a great deal; but he is too 

noise. I suffer acutely in my nerves. There is a! proud—tco much of a_ gentleman at heart, to 

long nerve extending from the temple to the|nccept anything, offered as my father offered 

foot But there; I will not speak of that. | it’ 

It begins to twitch and shoot the moment I allude| Mr Gotham considered a while, still working 

to it. Richard Cable is a fine man, a handsome /a hole in the ground with the end of his stick. 

man.—Look at this standard rose, Josephine. Do|He looked slyly out of the corners of his eyes at 

‘ot know what it is? General Jacqueminot, a| Josephine, and then down at the burrow he was 
ybrid perennial. It is a superb rose. Do you} making. ‘It is no concern of mine,’ said he 

know on what it grows? On wild-brier stock. |! after a while. ‘But for the sake of something 

It is budded. Below the bud, the root, the ste to talk about, we will pursue the subject. I 

are all wild, vulgar, hedge dogroee. I should | suppose (able hag his ambitions. What is he 

think Richard Cable was a budded rose; we| going to Jo now? Go on with his duties as 

know the stock is common, but—conaider! What Fobohipmian, or take to some other line of 

a man the father must have been, to have such a| life?’ 

tall, stalwart, handsome con! You do not know| ‘Nothing eee offers, The ship will be re- 

Greek, Josephine, or you would understand what placed ; I eup ose a better one than that’ old 

I mean when I say anaz andrén—a king of men.’ | cut down tub. But I fancy Richard would rather 
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take to something which did not withdraw him | and talk not pleasant to hear. Folk would eay 


no much from home. I heard him one day say 
that if he only had a@ boat of his own, he would 
be a fisherman.’ 

‘Why should be not have a boat?’ 

_‘He camnot afford one. Boats are expen- 
sive.’ 

‘Why should not you give him one?’ 

‘I! Josephine almost started to her feet, she 
was 80 astonished at the proposition. 

‘Yea, ‘ars Why not? He saved your life. 
You feel indebted to him. Give him what 
would make him happy. Do not osk him if he 
will have it and give Shims opportunity of declin- 
ing ; make it his.’ 

“But Mr Gotham’—her handsome face was 
flushed os she turned it to him—‘how can I? 
I have no money—that is to say, of course I 
shall have my mother’s money some day; but 


' may father is trustee, and my guardian, and 


would not let me have the sum for the purpose. 
Nothing would please me better than to give 
this surprise ant gratification to a kind, good 
man. But it is not of any use proposing it to 
my father; he would not hear of it; he would 
cover me with ridicule, jeer at the suggestion, 
and dismiss it.’ 

‘But I suppose that when of age, you can 
claim your money to do with it what you will?’ 

‘I do not know. I am of oge next month; 
but it does not follow that I shall get my, money 
if I ask for itt I am not going to have oa law- 
suit for it with my father.’ 

‘I will make a suggestion, Josephine,’ said 
the old man, still working his stick, and work- 
ing it faster. ‘I have money at my disposal 
which I am ready to lend you for this pur- 
pose. You shall borrow it of me, giving me an 
acknowledgment, and you shall buy Richard 
aship, There is a new and boautiful little cutter 
being built by Messrs Grimes and Newbold. She 
is very nearly ready for sca. What do you 
say to buying nos and fitting her up with every- 
thing necessary, and presenting her to Richard 
Cable ? 

‘My father will never allow it” Josephine’s 
face was burning, her dark eyes sparkling. 

‘Do not say a word about if to him. The 
arrangement is between you and me. I think 
with you that some fitting acknowledgment 
should be made to Richard. He was right to 
refuse ten pounds, The world will cry shame 
on your father and you unless something be 
done for your preserver. Do not bring me in. 
I lend you the money; I do nothing more. I 
am ignorant of the purpose for which you borrow 
it—it is a business transaction.’ 

‘But’—— Josephine hesitated. She was 
pleased with the idea, yet something in her 
cautioned her not to close with the prposal 
‘But, Mr Gotham’—she coloured deeply—‘ will 
not people consider it odd? Will it not give 
occasion to talk 9’ 

‘People will suppose your father has in this 
way recompensed Cable. They need not know 
that he has nothing to do with it, any more 
than they need know that I have hel in 
the matter. The talk will be that Mr Justin 


Cornellis has done the right thing, and dons 
it handsomely. Do not let it get wind that 
he offered ten pounds; that would make talk, 


he valned you eel g You shall buy the beat 
of Messra Grimes and Newbold, and name her.’ 
‘ What shall she ba named—the Besaia 9? 
‘The Bessie!) Mr Gotham shrank back. ‘No 
—on no account—the Josephine,’ 
(To be continued.) 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
IL THE QUESTION OF ITS ADVANTAGES, 


Tue general objection to higher studies for 
women appears to us to rest in a confused way 
on the idea that, somehow, they unfit a woman 
for her proper duties ; and this wrong conclusion, 
if we sift the grounds on which it reste, seems 
to be drawn from the notion, right enough in 
itself, that women are different from men. Hence 
if is thought that studies which have long been 
known to be efficient in the training of the one 
sex, arc not suitable for the other. 

Setting aside any philosophical discussion as 
to the basis of the difference between men and 
women, and at once acknowledging simply that 
there is a difference, we may recognise as its 
practical outcome the fact that they have different 
duties to perform. Men and women, os being 
differently equipped by nature—he for the 
rougher tasks, she for the finer; he for the work 
of the outer circle, as it were, she for the inner 
—divide the duties of life between them; and 
thus it is only when each sex works faithfully 
in its own department, that the wheels of exist- 
ence run smoothly and the world’s work is well 
done. Woman is the helpmate of man, and fulfils 
this office not by doiny the same things that he 
does, but by doing different things which he is 
not so well fitted todo. Sho is then the ‘perfect 
music’ which, set to his ‘noble words,’ makes 
the theme complete. We may illustrate their 
different spheres from the humblest family life, 
where the man goes out to his daily toil, and 
the woman is busy at home minding the house 
and looking after the children, The domestic 
sphere, alt that concerns the carc of the house 
and the household and the management of the 
children—pre-eminently is the woman’s kingdom. 
Tn the perckiod of ita arrangements and manage- 
iment her true vocation lies ; and in consideration 
of thia, we even go so far as to hold that those 
women who have to earn their own living will 
do best to keep to work that lies within their 
own sphere, That, however, may on examination 
be found to have wider limits than is generally 
supposed ; for although a woman’s duties clearly 
begin and centre within the four walls of her 
own home, they do not by any means necessarily 
end there. There are many public duties recog- 
nised as work that can eat ba done by women 
for women or for children: works of usefulness, 
of charity, and of mercy. Such work, taking on 
ever new forma with new developments of society, 
women, who have no motive but benevolence, are 
now doing on School Boards and Poor Boards 
and in countless other ways; while those who 
must earn a living for themselves can do so by 
attending to the wants of others, as matrons in 
workhouses or prisons, or as teachers of all 
descriptions So engaged, they are still worki 
within the sphere ir legitimate duties It 
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ia domestic work they are engaged in, but 
domestic work to which the public service, the 
cammon good, calls them. . 

But the varied duties of lif public ar private, 
demand the same mental qualities in women as 
in men They, too, must{exercise forethought 


and discrimination ; must think clearly and con- | pers 


secutively, and judge calmly. These, the attri- 
butes of a well-trained mind, are as necessary 
to @ woman in the petty skirmishes of home, 
taking even the narrowest view of her duties, 
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pects in thinking, have scquined 


r bnpitane 

the power of making exact observations, of 
ing accurate Fe oie and drawing correct 
conclusions, Tho man or woman of such mental 
habits, which may be turned to good account 
in any matter whatever, is a better educated 
on, in the highest sense, than one wha, 
without these, should be able to repeat the 
Encyclopedia Britannica by heart. But mental 
power of this kind is not a gift of nature; it 
must be acquired by our own individual efforts, 


form- 


as to a man in the wider battlefield of life. How. ee painstaking and patient attention to a variety | 
indispensable they are to her if she rake any | of subjects, by unwearied and persevering apphe: 
work beyond that sphere, we uced scarcely say. | tion in them all In order to think well, the 
The difference between the sexes, wherever it | natural power to think which belongs to the 
‘ie, is not to be found in their intellectual ;) human mind mnst be developed and strengthened 
faculties ; and the just conclusion is, that discipli- | by exercise; and when we think rightly of a 
uary methods, which applied to these have been | university education as affording this exerciae, 
found beneficial in the one case, will be no less| during the years when the mind is in the best 
likely to prove as efficacious in the other. Any | condition to profit by it, we can sce no reason 
doubt as to the truth of this view cau only! why women should be denied this advantage 
arise from o mistaken notion as to the true|On the other hand, we are inclined to ascribe 
function of all education. If cducation meant | the so-called ‘unbusiness-like’ habits of most 
nothing more than the meré acquisition of so| women not to any natural incapacity, but to 
much knowledge, to be stored in the mind and | their defective education, to their luck of that 
reproduced in after-life when required-—if cduca- | continued practice in observation and reasoning 
tion were a mere mechanical process of this sort, | which systematic instruction in higher subjects 
then, indeed, there might be some difficulty in | is calculated fo afford. 
showing that any practical good could result to/ While this drawing-out of the faculties, which, 
women from oa university education. But cduca-| like the hand, ‘grow by using,’ is to be looked 
tion, in the true sense of the word, means some-{on as most important in all education, we ara 
thing more than this. To educate is not simply | not prepared to allow that the mere facts acquired 
to instruct—to pour in, that is; but rathcr, as|in univer-ity classes are to be counted altogether 
the very word signifies, to lead out, to draw | useless for women. On the personal solace, the 
forth. All true education is twofold—concerned | relief from narrowing cares and petty anxieties, 
with both facts and fuculties. It always involves | the mental refreshment, possible for the scholar 
to a certain extent the assimilation of facts from | whose mind is stored with the best sayings of 
without; but its other more important function | the best writers of all ages, and who is imbued 
j2 the bringing out of capacities that are within | with that deepened interest in all literature and 
It is in this sense the drawing forth, the de- | all learning which a thorongh study of the best 
velopment of the latent powers of intellect, | books in different departments of knowledge 
powcrs of which we never know the extent until | give, we will not dwell. But apart from and 
we try to fathom it—powers which may slumber | in addition to all this, a woman will find that 
throughout our lives, if the due meaus are not | all the learning she can possibly gain is not use- 
taken to elicit and {o cultivate them. It is|less in her own nursery, or in dealing with the 
not, then, so much what is actually learned by | dawning intelligence of any children who may 
women in university classee that is to le con-|come within reach of her influence. What a 
sidered, although we hope to show that this| prodigy she would be who could aatisfy the 
aiso may often be turned to use afterwards. We | ceaseless curiosity and far-reaching questions of 
are willing to grant, however, that the mere facts | her little four-year-old son! And if a woman's 
acquired, the Greck and Latin, the logic ond | learning is not out of place in her nursery, it 
tnathematics, will possibly, in the majority of jis imperatively required in her schoolroom, or 
cases, just as with men, never be required in |if she interests herself in any way in public 
after-life—may even without disadvantage be for- | education. Only she who has been well taught 
gotten. But tar more important are the abilitiex | herself, and has learned how to learn, is com- 
developed in the acquisition of this knowledge ; | petent to direct how and what others should learn. 
these become a source of pove: in all after-} But edncation continued on into the years 
experience, a fund of atrength for the remainder | when the mind is gradually becoming more fully 
of life, developed, has another effect, long recognised in 
if we look closely at what really makes the |the case of men—it tends to bestow what is 
difference between a competent and incompetent | spoken of va; uely as goneral culture, or what 
person, man or woman, we shall find it lies | may be descri as a sympathetic interest in all 
mainly not so much in the amount of informa-|that is human, an enlightened insight into all 
tion each or in the mere number of | that is real, a quickened love for all that is true. 
subjects each is converannt with, as in the ability | Such a state of mind, although we do not insist 
to deal with any subject, in the power to grasp | that it is tne inevitable result of increasing know- 
the idea of anything as a whale and in its | ledge, is yet impossible without it, and ia, it must 
detaile—to look at a thing all round, as the|be allowed, as admirable in a woman as a man. 
saying is—to understand what it is in itself, and | As Sydney Smith says: ‘A woman of accomplish- 
in ite connection with other thi But such | ments may ente..ain those who have the 


8 con ings. Mcgee 
| capacity is possessed by those only who, by |of knowing her for half an hour with great } 
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pbrilliancy ; but a mind full of ideas, and with 
that elastic spring which the love of knowledge 
only can convey, is a al gource of exhilara- 
tion and amusement to all that come within its 
reach” A mind well cultured is indeed abso- 
lutely indispensable to all who aim at doing any 
good or lasting work in the world, and no less 
necessary to the woman who finds her chief work 
in the world of home. As wife, mother, and 
mistress of a houschold, a married woman has 
dependent on her, for their comfort and wel- 

» many varieties of human beings. She 
must in turn play many parts, in attending to 
their various wants and requirements, and all 
will be better performed, according to her better 
understanding of different phases of existence, or 
to the breadth of her own mental horizon. 
Further, in society, she is called upon to take 

rt in discussions on political questions, on tho 
atest discoveries of science, in criticisms on litera- 
ture and art. All women actnally do this, more 
or less intelligently. It cannot be the worse for 
themselves or for society that their opinions on 
any subject should be the offspring of their own 
correct knowledge, observation, and reflection, 
rather than of haphazard reading and hearaay. 
‘Depend upon it, said the emphatic Doctor, in 

aking of the mistake a man makes when he 
chooses ‘a fool’ for his wife, in the hope of 
managing her—‘Depend upon it, no woman is 
the worse for sense and knowledge.’ If this is 
the case, she cnnnot be the worse for education 
which has for its aim to foster the one and bestow 
the other. 

One word may be said here in answer to a 
possible objection. It might be urged that a 
university education is not indispensable to the 
acquisition of sense and knowledge, seeing that 
many men and women who do without it are 
sensible and wise. Now, we are well aware that 
no instruction or learning in schools or colleges 
can take the place of experience, the great teacher; 
but experience, from its nature, if sure, is nearly 
always slow; and a great deal that comea by 
experience, as detached facta, may be learned from 
books, the embodied experience of others, in the 
form of principles. Women, in the absence often 
of other means of learning, and oftener for want 
of the ability to find their way in books, are apt 
to rely too much on experience, and so waste 
long years in finding out for themselves, with 
difficulty, much that they might gain from books 
very easily and in a very short space of time. 

It ought now to be evident, unless we have 
stated our case very badly, that higher education, 
such as we contemplate, need neither in its process 
nor in its results take a woman out of her proper 
sphere. There is nothing in the nature of the 

ucation itself calcnlated to do this; but, on the 
contrary, all the tendency is to fit women to live 
and act within that sphere in 9 way more likely to 
advance their own good and the good of others. 

It ia only by thus admitting what intellectual 
training can do for women, that we are all the 
better able to see what it cannot do; and what 
should be most clearly recognised is, that it 
cannot give a woman her distinctive qualities any 
more than it con take these away. To suppose 
that it can, is due, as Sydney Smith says, 
to the error of thinking ‘that man does every- 
thing, and that nature does nothing; and that 
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everything we see is referable to positive ineti- 
tution, rather than to original feeling.” ‘Can 
anything, for example,’ he goes on to aay, 
‘be more perfectly absurd than to sup 
that the care and perpetual solicitude which a 
mother feels for her children depend upon her 
ignorance of Greek and mathematics; and that 
she would desert an infant for a quadratic equa- 
tion? We seem to imagine that Cimmerian 
ignorance can aid parental affection, or the circle 
arate and sciences produce its destruction.’ To 

ut it less ironically—no culture of the woman's 

ead will bestow upon her the truly womanly 
heart ; still less, where that is ‘in the right place,’ 
will any mental cultivation injure or destroy 
it. Intellectual pursuits may, however, supply 
the necessary balance, which will prevent that 
heart oii becouisis a torture to herself and 
others, The cultivation of her mental powers 
May enable her to guard against a too exclusive 
cultivation of the feelings, alike in her own case 
and in the case of those dependent upon her for 
their upbringing. 

All play and no work, a state of things not 
likely to lead to good results of any kind, is too, 
much the rule for girls who have left school.! 
Our greater wealth, our more luxurious modes | 
of living, render it impossible and unnecessary 
for our girle of the middle class to spend so 
much of their time in domestic occupations as 
their mothers did when they were young. In 
fact, during the years when, according to the old 
idea, they were being initiated in domestic dutics, 
they now, in general, divide their time between 
lawn-tennis and reading novels, between going to 
amusements and preparing for them. ut the 
girl who, without neglecting that recreation and 
amusement which are so essential to health both 
hysical and mental, devotes an hour or two 
Aally to intellectual culture, in the methodical 
study of almost any subject she may choose, will, 
in all ordinary casea, have ample time left for other 
duties, and will be preparing herself infinitely 
better for all that life may have in store, than if 
she were giving up the{whole of her time to 
amusement and excemsn ey Oe the one hand— 
to glance for an instant at ‘@he moral aspect Uf 
the question—she cannot fail, in; aoldition even 
to the knowledge and culture acquired, to learn 
daily lessons in perseverance, patience, and ‘sclf- 
dental. On the other hand, by giving her 
thoughts and time mainly to various forms of 
diversion, there is too often engendered a estate of 
mental vacancy and unrest, with sloth of body 
and mind, 

‘That state is the best possible in which not 
the men only, but the women also, are the beg§* 
possible, and the best of both sexes are the bys 
educated.’ These words eum up, it accus to 
all that need be said in anewer to the queition oF 
the advan of Higher Education for Women, 
when education is rightly understood in the sense 
in which Plato here intended, as a calling forth 
of the capacitiea, a training for all the possible 
duties of woman—not those of wife and mother 
only, but of any atation in life she may be called 
upon to fill, 


“ [There is one aspect of the question relating 
to the Higher Education of Women which fre- 
quently confronts us in our editorial capacity. 
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It may be illustrated thus: A 
offering us some translations of poetry or fiction 
from ch or German authors, and telling us 
that she does eo because her health does not 
permit of her engaging in teaching, or because 
she has failed in getting a situation, or because 
she has younger or older relatives dependent 
upon her, whom she cannot leave, and yet whom 
she must do something to support She has 
received a good education, and can translate 
well, though she has not any original literary 
capacity to speak of. If we cannot accept 
her translations, what is she to do? and of 
what practical use to her is her French and 


young lady writes 


German knowledge? Now, translations are not | 


in much demand by editors, who greatly prefer 
original contributions, und have always more of 
these offered them than they can accept. What 
then, we repeat, is a young lady in these circum- 
stances to do? As was shown by Mrs Lynn 


Linton in a recent debate in a London paper, the ; 


question of the education of our daughters is not 
one wholly of intellectual ancl moral considera- 
tions, but of pounds, shillings, and pence os well. 
The money spent in the education of his daughters 
may be all the capital in life o father of limited 
means can afford to give them; and the question 
arises: Is this capital being invested in the 
direction which will yield the best results in 
after-life? A great deal of time is spent in the 
acquisition of French, German, music, and the 
like, each girl going through the same stereo- 
typed course, without much regard being had to 
her special proclivities or tastes, or, what is more 
important, to the work she may have to do jor 
herself in alter-lifo. The question is a difficult 
and complex one; but it may yet como to 
be a ‘ital problem in educational methods, how 
far the unilurmitarian system prescntly followed 
is deserving of support.—Ep. ] 





THE BUSHFORD CASE. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. IV,—ERNEST. 


THE night was passed in fitful sleep, haunted by 
dreams, in which Ernest, Sergeant Mellish, and 


my poor uncle, with blood Howing from his! 


breast, were mixed up inextricably with the 
tall spars and whife canvas of The Mermaid 
and the rolling wavcs of the North Sea. I rose, 
little refreshed by these broken slumbers; and, 
after a hasty Ureakfast, started for Goldstone. 
Although I felt that the truth would in a few 
hours be made known to me by Ernest himself, 
I could not keep my thoughts from seeking a 
solution of the mystery for myself ; but the more 
I racked my brain, the farther I seemed from 
coming to any satisfactory conclusion ‘That 
Ernest wos at the vicarage that night, scarcely 
admitted of a doubt. The recognition of him by 
the porter ot Briarly Station; the departure of 
the single passenger, answering to his description, 
from Camelton Junction ; the footprints leading 
across the fields in that direction; the muddy 
'| boots, exactly fitting those footprints—were facts 


| He must have been there at the time, or after- 
| wards. Ay, afterwards; it must have been so. 
: He. had arrived to find the murder already done 
| and the assassin fled. But if so, why did he not 

at once alarm the housc? Could he have feared 
j thas suspicion would fall upon himself? © He 

would scarcely have thought of that at such a 
moment; or if he thought of it, would not have 
! allowed the thought to influence him when he 
‘knew himself to be innocent. Who could think 
otherwise? Ernest, so trathful, open, generons- 
hearted—so loving, so beloved—ao like his sister ! 
He capable of such a foul deed? No, no; it 
could not be! 

I strove hard to put these thoughts—to put 
all thought—from me, and to read the news- 
paper I had bought before entering the train. 
But no; I could not. I mechanically read 
paragraph after paragraph; but my eyes con- 
veyed no impression to my brain; and I kept 
on thinking the foregoing, or something like it, 
over and over again, in spite of myeclf. 

So passed the time till the train arrived at 
Goldstone. Having obtained the requisite autho- 
i rity to see Ernest, 1 hastened to the jail. 

When Ernest and I met, I hwrried forward 
| with my hand extended ; but he drew back, and 
,said: ‘Before I take your hand, Harry, tell me 
that you lieve me innocent.’ 

* Look ypae in the face, Ernest, and assure me 
‘that you are so, and not one doubt shall linger 
| in my mind.’ 

' ‘Qn my honour, I am, Harry!’ he exclaimed, 
98 his eves looked into mine. 

There was no need for further words: our 
hands were clasped; and from that moment, 
not a thousand Sergeant Mellishes could have 
‘made me think him guilty. 

I had expected to find him much changed, 
but not so much! His face was pale, his 
cheeks hollow, his eyes sunken, his hair and 
dress neglected. His manner, too!—at one 
time «deeply dejected ; at another, almost reck- 
less. He would speak solemnly and feelingly of 
our departed uncle, and with contrition of his 
own errors ; but when I sought to turn the dis- 
‘course to his present position, and tu lead him 
to account for his movements on that night, he 
gaiety, 

that 








1 would change at once, assume ao forced 
and try to evade the subject with a laug 
‘made me shudder to hear. 

Our conversation commenced by his asking me 
! about my cruise in The Mermaid, but I dismissed 
if - . ; » Cy 
' the subject in a few words, and then said : ‘Come, 
Ernest, we have somcthing more serious to talk 
of than this. Don’t let us waste the time we 
‘can be together in frivolous discourse. Come, 
‘ there must be no reserve between ua,’ 
‘Reserve? Of course not! Why should there 





j be? There never hes been: has there 7~Huve 
you seem the girls ? 
‘Certainly,’ I replied. ‘I hastened to the 
j vi e as goon 48 I landed.’ 


| ‘And are they well?’ 
‘You can e@arcely expect them to be well.’ 


‘No, no; how could they be!’ he said. ‘Dut 


which it appeared to be impossible to confute, | do they bear it bravely ?’ 











a. 





‘Amy seems almost overwhelmed with grief, 
both for our uncle’s death and on oo 
account; and pee though more composed—as 
it is her natura to be—feela, I am sure, not less 
deeply.’ And then I gave him Laura's mes- 


Sage. 

‘Her undying love!’ he repeated, sadly and 
musingly.—‘ Amy does not think me guilty?’ 
he went on, after a pause. 

‘Not for 4 moment did she ; nor did Laura.’ 

‘Laura !—No; I am sure she did not!’ 

‘And can you imagine that Anny is less ready 
to put faith im you than Laura?’ I asked, some- 
what in y. 

‘Oh, no, nol’ he responded quickly; ‘only 
Amy's disposition is different ; she is more easily 
sas Gs by the opinion of others’ 

“Not in such a case ag this.’ 

‘Well, well, no doubt you are right, he 
answered, though scarcely, I thought, in a tone 
of conviction. 

‘You add much to their sorrow. Ernest, I 


went on, ‘by refusing to see them. Why will 
you not ?? 
‘Why!’ he exclaimed bitterly. ‘Can you 


ask me that? What! bring them to a prison! 
Would you have me do 80?’ 

‘Yes, I would. There can be no disgrace or 
impropriety in their coming to a prison to sce 
the brother of the ome and the affianced husband 
of the other, especially when he is confined there 
for a crime he did not commit,’ 

‘Ah!’ he rejoined ; ‘you and they may believe 
I did not commit it; but how about the rest of 
the world? Who else believes me innocent ?? 

We sat in silence for a minute or two, and 
then Ernest suddenly said: ‘Well, Harry, how 
are you getting on? Any briefs yet?’ 

if should accept no briefs, I said, ‘if they 
were offered. I shall devote my whole time and 
energy to head defence, though it will perhaps 
be advisable to secure the services of some cele- 
brated counsel to lend.’ 

‘No, no, Harry!’ he exclaimed vehemently ; 
€Tll have no counsel but you.’ 

‘I will, of course,’ said, ‘conduct your 
defence, if you wish it; but I want you to tell 
me the whole truth as to where you were and 
what you did thaf night; ond also to give 
me all tho information you have it in your 
power to give that may enable me to obtain 
evidence to support your statement,’ 

‘Harry, I can give you no information what- 
ever.’ ‘ 

‘You can give me no information !* I ejacu- 
lated in astonishment. ‘Ernest, what am I to 
think?’ 

‘Think what you will,’ he answered recklessly, 
“and leave me to my fate.’ 

‘That I will never do, whatever I may think.’ 

‘Whatever you may think !—Ah !’ he resumed, 
speaking reproachfully, ‘you believe me guilty 
now ! 

‘No, no, Ernest !’ 

‘No wonder if 


nly 2 ‘but I call God to witness’ that I am not. 
Guilt 


y of the murder? I would give every dro: 
of blood in my veins-now to recall those wick 
acts of mine that caused my dear uncle so much 


ain. I would give every drop of my blood to 
ring him back to life, if only for one brief 
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ou do,’ he went on psasaion- | par’ 












minute; and to hear him say, “Ernest, I for- 
give you.”’ As be was ing, the ¢ears came 
into his eyes; he dashed them away once or 
twice; but as he proceeded, they came more 
plentifully, and at last he utterly broke do 
and burying his face in his banda, he sobbed 
like a child. 

I was glad to see this, though my own eyes 
were dim. I placed nd hand on his shoulder 
and waited patiently till he recovered his com- 
posure, then I said: ‘Ernest, this will do you 
good, I hope; but there was no need of it to 
convince me of your innocence. But I am 
Jost in wonder as to what those circumstances 
can be which render you unable to giva me your 
entire confidence.’ 

‘Harry,’ he said, quietly now, though still 
8 ing with emotion, ‘you muet trust me 
blindly, Believe me, I have no alternative but 
to leave you in the dark.’ 

‘At all events, I urged, ‘tell me whether the 
footmarks were really yours—whether or not you 
were at the vicarage that night?’ 

‘I will not tell you—There, Harry, that’s a 
straightforward answer to a plain question.’ 

Seeing how pained I was at his manner, he 
took my hand, and said: ‘Forgive me, Harry, 
for my petulance; you don’t know—you can’t 
know—what the state of my mind is. Don’t 
ask me anything else, for I can’t tell you the 
truth, and I won’t tell you a lie. If you can 
get me acquitted by your own skill and eloquence, 
well and good; if not, I shall go to the scaffold 
with a knowledye of my innocence, and a@ firm 
conviction that [ have acted for the best; and 
that knowledge and conviction will, I trust, 
sustain me to the end.’ 

I was now thoroughly convinced of the inutility 
of preste him further, on the present occasion 
at least, and therefore made up my mind to 
rely wholly on myself. So, rising from my chair, 
I said: ‘My time is up for to-day, Ernest; but 
I will see you again shortly.--And now, what 
shall I say for you to the girls ?’ 

‘Say to Amy all that u brother in my wretched 
penn can say to console a sister whom he 
oves dearly. And say to Laura that there must 
be nz more talk or thought of love between 
us—that whether these prison doors open to give 
me liberty, or only for my passage first to m 
trial, and afterwards to my death—whether t 
am declared innocent or guilty, we must meet 
no more!’ 

‘Ernest, I cannot tell her that!’ 

‘You must, Harry ; and more than that; tell 
her I entreat her, at the earliest. possible moment, 
to put miles of sca between herself and me— 
between herself and every person and every 
pa connected with the last few years of her 

ife, and, if she can, forget them.—And now, ' 
good-bye for to-day ; but come again soon.’ 

‘Most certainly ; and I hope to find you then 
in a less morbid state of mind. 

Be eau sadly, and shook his head as we 

te " 
T left the prison more bewildered than I had 
entered it, and repaired to Bushford to tell my 
mother and the girls the result of the interview, 
They were as much perplexed as myself to account 
for Ernest’s conduct, and could give po help 
towards the elucidation of the myatery. 
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After dinner, I found an 
ing to Laura alone, when 








eppereey of speak- 


gave her Ernest's 


message. 

Laura sat with her eyes fired om my face, and 
made no comment until I had quite finished ; 
then she said: ‘Does he think so lightly of m 
love as to imagine that I could do this? if 
all the world deserted him—even if you and 
Amy were to desert him—I should love him 
all the more—if it be possible for me to love 
him more than I do now.’ we 

She spoke quietly, but eo impressively as to 
carry the conviction to me that what she uttered 
came direct from her heart; and I thought how 
truly womanly such sentiments are. man’s 
leve rarely survives hie respect: a woman’s, on 
the contrary, remains unchanged however un- 
worthy the object of it may pie 

The next day was the Sabbath; ond we all 
attended the service in the old church, where we 
had so often heard the words of the sacred service 
from the lips of him whbd hed been so cruelly 
taken from us. It was a great trial to our com- 
posure to sit there now, knowing that we could 
never hear his voice again ; but we all came forth, 
I think, calmer and more resigned than we had 
been betore. 

The next morning, while at breakfast, ve came 
to a settlement as to a residence for the girls, 
as we had no desire to occupy the vicarage longer. 
My suggestion of a lodging in London, at least 
until after the trial, was decided on as the best 
plan that could be adopted ; and it was arranged 
that the removal should take place in the course 
of the week, When, therefore, I returned to 
London, 1 took suitable apartments for them in 
one of the quiet streets between the Strand and 
the river. 

My next step was to see Ernest’s fellow-student, 
who had given the information to Sergeant 
Mellish, I had no difficulty in finding him at 
the hospital ; but I learned little from him that 
I had not known before. I thereafter repaired 
to the money-lender to whom my late uncle had 
paid the twenty-five pound bill. He reccived 
me with perfect politeness, and speedily put me 
in possession of all the facts connected with 
Ernest of which he was copnisant. He had had 
no previous transaction with Ernest, who had 
been introduced to him by a young gentleman 
of some property and considerable expectations, 
with whom he had frequently done business, 

My third interview was with Ernest's late land- 
lady. She was a garrulous old lady, who had 
seen better days. As I gained nothing from her 
that added to my stock of knowledge relating 
_to Ernest’s movements, I will not inflict our 
conversation on my readers. 

The muddy boots, the blood-stained coat, and 
the case of surgical instruments, had, of course, 
been taken possession of by the police; and 
by making application to the proper anthorities, 
I might, no doubt, have obtained permission 
to view them; but this seemed to me to be 
of little if any use. Moreover, as it was now 
growing late in the afternoon, and I wished to 
return to Bushford that evening, I postponed 
my inspection of those articles for the present. 

The ge hope—I may say the only real 
that I entertained was that I might be 


able to prove the impossibility, or at least the 
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improbability, of Ernest being able to 
hoe Bharly Station to the vicarage, Pecan 
the murder, and reach Camelton Junction in 
time for the mail. Could I do this, the theory 
of the prosecution would, be considerably shaken ; 
for the porters at Camelton had not vent 
to swear positively to Ernest's identity ; and the 
evidence of the Briarly porter might be broken 
down in cross-examination, for he had not seen 
Ernest many times, and in the darkness, might 
easily have been mistaken. 

It will be remembered that in my description 
of Bushford and the surrounding country, I stated 
that Briarly Station was a little over four mil 
and Camelton Junction, by the footpath across 
the fields, about six miles from the vicarage. The 
total distance, therefore, that Ernest wonld have 
had to traverse between Briarly and Camelton 
would be more than ten miles. Now, the train 
by which Ernest was smppoee to have travelled 
from London, arrived at Briarly at a quarter past 
ten, and the up-mail was timed to leave Camelton 
at ten minutes past twelve. Supposing the mail 
to have been five minutes late—a rare occurrence 
with that train—there would be just two hours 
to do more than ten miles, without allowing any 
time for the committal of the murder. 

Ernest and I had repeatedly tried our walking 
powers in opposition to one another, and there 
was little, if any, difference between us. We 
were neither of us great pedestrians os regards 
speed, but we could pet over a considerable dis. 
tance ata fair rate. J was certain that if I could 
not do the distance within the two hours, Ernest 
could not. I would test the possibility, there- 
fore, of the deat, by going over the same ground 
as Ernest did, and at the same hour of night 
But then, supposing that I should fail in accom- 
plishing the task, I could not, as counsel for 
the delence, go into the witness-box to prove it. 
This was a dilemma, which at first had not 
entered into my thoughts, and it was some time 
before I could see a way out of it. At length 
I thought of Bob Coveney. He, I remembered, 
had on several occasions matched himself against 
Loth me and Ernest, and had invariably beaten 
us, though not easily. Bob, then, was the very 
man for my purpose; and I wrote to him at once, 
asking him to come to Bushford with the least 
possible delay. . 

Bob: Coveney arrived the following morning ; 
and when I explained to him what I required, 
he readily undertook to oasist me, and went at 
the task with all his usual energy and impetu- 
osity. 

Thad imparted my design to my mother and 
the girls, and they awaited the result in a atate 
of considerable excitement, which I confeas I 
shared to a great extent. As for Bob, it was 
with much difficulty he controlled hia impa- 


tience. 

At length the night came, ond at mine o'clock 
we set off for Briarly, walking leisurely. The 
sky was clear, though there was no moon: on 
the night of ‘he murder it was dark and cloudy. 
The roads end footpaths then were somewhat 
heavy from the rain; now, they were dry 
hard, The circumstances, then, were decidedly 
in our favour. > got to Briarly a little after 
ten, and waited at the station gate for the arrival 
of the train. Punctual to the time it drew up 
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at the platform; and one minute afterwards we 
started, running some distance at a steady pace ; 
then walking a while at the top of our speed ; 
then running in; and go on, walking and 
running alternately, just a9 a man would who 
wanted to: get over the ground as quickly as pos- 
sible without actually exhausting himself. As 
we the front of the vicarage, I noticed my 
mother and the girls at one of the windows watch- 
ing ua On we went through the churchyard 
and garden to the study window. We did not 
enter the room, but gave one minute for the 

tration of the crime—os short a time as 
could possibly be allowcd—and then started 


Hitherto, we had been on a good level road, 
and there had been nothing to delay us; but on 
entering the fields, the case was altered. The 

ath was a good one; but it required some caution 
In pursuing it at night, for there were ruts on 
either side, which would have quickly brought 
us to the ground, had we stepped in them when 
running, perhaps with the penalty of a broken 
ankle, There were several stiles, too, to cross; 
some of these we were able to vault over; but 
others we had to pass more deliberately, knowing 
that there was rough ground on the opposite side. 
Then we came to the stream. This I have de- 
scribed as being spanned by a rustic bridge. The 
bridge waa of the simplest character, being formed 
by @ single plank, with a handrail on one side 
only. a were obliged to cross it cautiously, 

. and had to relax our speed somewhat in ascend- 
‘ing the hill on the other side. Soon after we 
geined the high-road. 

We were fully a mile and a half from Camelton, 
when we heard the whistle of the mail as it 
passed through Bushford Station, without stop- 
ping. We looked at one another, but did not 
speak. We felt sure now that we should fail to 
reach the junction in time. Up to this time, 
we had kept well together; but Bob now put on 
a spurt and went slightly ahead. We were yet 
a mile from Camelton when we saw the train 
pe ts on our right, and shortly afterwards we 

eard it stop. After a very short interval came 
the sharp whistle as it again started, and we 
knew that we were too late. Still, we went on 
to the station gate, which Bob reached about a 
hundred yards in advance of me. On looking 
at our watches, we found that it was eighteen 
minutes past twelvay The train had been gone 
eight minutes. 

t was some time before we recovered our wind 
sufficiently to speak, for we had run the last mile 
OF 80. When we were able to compare notes, we 
agreed at once that it was cap impossible that 

rest could have done the distance quicker 
than we had, or even so quickly. 

As we were walking quietly back to the vicar- 
age, Bob suggested the advisability of repeating 
our experiment on the following evening, eo that 
his evidence should not rest on the result of one 
trial only. I heartily concurred in his proposal, 
and the matter was settled accordingly. 

My mother and the girls were waiting at one 
of the back windows of the vicarage, watching fo 
eur return, and I need acarcely say how pli 
they were to hear the result of our expedition. 

e next morning-I questioned old Luke 
respecting the words he had overheard my uncle 








speak during his interview with Ernest, The 
honest old fellow varied his original statement 
in no way. They both spoke in an excited 
manner, but the only words he distinctly heard 
were ‘my will’ He adhered firmly to the fact 
that he did hear those words, 

*You see, Master Harry,’ he said, ‘I wasn’t 
very near the window, and I’m getting the lenst 
bit deaf; bnt I had been used to his voice all 
my life, and I could hear him better than any 
one else. I heerd him say Bid ill” as plein 
as ever I heerd him say anything. I moved 
furder away after that, for I didn’t want to be 
a listener. I wish I hadn’t heerd him, Master 
Harry ; but I did, and I must speak the truth.’ 

I honoured the old man for his sturdy honesty, 
though I heartily wished he was less positive. 

It is not necessary for me to describe how Bob 
and I repeated our race against time; suffice it 
to say that, the sky being more cloudy, we were 
even longer than on the previous night in accom- 

lishing the task. Bob returned home on the 
ollowing morning. 

The removal to London having been finally 
fixed for Saturday, it became necessary for me 
to look over my late uncle’s furniture and effects. 
Such articles as were not closely associated in 
our minds with the deceased, or had not been 

articularly valued by him, we determined should 
‘* sold. The remaining things were to be ware- 
housed until such times as we should ourselves 
require them for use. My poor uncle’s library 
I resolved to preserve intact. The acquisition of 
it had occupied his lifetime, and the volumes 
composing it had been selected with much care, 
most of them being the best editions, and some of 
great rarity. I was sure that my fellow-legatees 
would willingly enter into some arrangement for 
it to become the property of one of us. 

Since the day when the foul deed was first 
discovered, the room in which that deed was 
done had not been entered, except for the purpose 
of opening and closing the shuttera hen I 
crossed the threshold, it was with a feeling okin 
to solemn awe, as if the spirit of my murdered 
uncle still hovered there. Scarcely anything had 
been moved; the furniture had not even been 
dusted : the signs of the crime were still apparent 
on the carpet and the easy-chair. My late uncle 
had evidently been employed in writing on the 
night when he met his death, as the pages he had 
written were on the table in front of where he 
had been sitting. The book he had been usin 
ag a reference or otherwise was a volume o 
Shakspeare, open at the last scene in Hamlet— 
a play he was never weary of studying. Near the 
bottom of the page appeared this passage—perhaps 
the last he ever read: ‘If it be now, ’tis not to 
come ; if if be not to come, it will be now; if 
it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is 
all’ There was no more for me to do in this 
Teom, 80 I passed on to the others. When I 
came to the room containing my late uncle’s 
clothes, and looked them over, J ain not ashamed 
to say that my sight soon became obscured by 
tears. Nearly the last garment which I had to 
examine was the coat he had worn on the lsat 
night of his life. I took it reverently from the 
peg on which it was hanging, I have elsewhere 
stated that it was thrown back when he was 
discovered dead ; it therefore bore no marks of | 
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blood. I was about to replace it in the wardrobe, 
when my fingera encountered nomee ing hard, 
apparently in the inside breast-pocket. 1 thrust 
my hand into the pocket, and drew forth the 
drop or pendant of an earring. I knew it well; 
it was one of a pair I had given Laura on her 
birthday, two yeara before. ow could it have 
got there? I was holding it in my hand, wonder- 
ing, and gazing on it in a listless, musing manner, 
without connecting it in any way with the 
murder, when suddenly a wild thought flashed 
into my mind, Can Laura be the assassin? and 

does Ernest know it? 
(To be continued.) 
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Tre great Exyptian Sphinx is being gradually 
excavated, the work having been going on for 
the past twelve months. At present the entire 
front of the great stone monster has been bared, 
together with its chest and the space between 
its paws. In addition to this, the altar in 
front of the Sphinx, with the platform upon 
which it rests, is once more open to the sky. A 
fine flight of steps about forty fect in width lies 
between the Sphinx and the large pyramid 
plateau. These steps were described by Pliny, 
and were uncovered in 1817, but have bccn 
hidden for the past seventy years. It is believed 
by many that this remarkable monument of 
antiquity stands in the midst of a huge and 
artificial amphitheatre hewn out of the solid 
rock ; and it is considered to be, if not actually 
prehistoric, at all events the most ancient monu- 
ment in the land of Egypt. 

Ata recent meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Rev. Mr Chalmers gave an intcrest- 
ing account of his exploration in South-castern 
New Guinea. As a thissionary of the London 
Society, it became his duty to seek for healthy 
places for settlements of native teachers, and his 
journey began, accompanied by his wife, in the 
year 1878. He found little trouble with the 
natives, but he says that it is true in New Guinea 
aos elsewhere that ‘familiarity breeds contempt,’ 
and that he found that kindness blended with 
firmness and a good pinch of common-sense 
always helped him along and opened the way 
before him. One curious experience is worth 
quoting, and that refers to the fondness of the 
savages for music. Te says that he had ‘often 
seen hundreds of savages wild with delight 
when Auld Langsyne was sung, and the enthu- 
siasm passed describable bounds when the jojn- 
ing of hands took place, and then all would seek 
to do the same, and ended their singing with 
shouting.’ 

The Times lately gave a very interesting 
account of the progress which has been made 
in Central Africa by an English Company 
known os the African Lakes Company. This 
Society is not a mere trading venture, but was 
started in 1878 to assist the various missions 
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that were then established to work out schémea 
initiated by Livingstone. One of its moat satis- 
factory features is that it has proved the posai- 
bility of trading with natives in india-rubber, 
wax, ivory, &c. to a very large amount with- 
out any exchange of rum or other ‘ fire-water.’ 
Tt is to be hoped that other tradera and ex- 
plorers will take this fact to heart, and will 
endeavour to follow so good an example. An 
episode in the history of this Company touches 
ourselves very nearly, and has a spark of 
romance about it. A single coffee-plant was 
exported from the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens. 
This one plant took kindly to the rich soil of 
the hills, and before long burst out into un- 
wonted luxuriance. It has been computed that 
from this one plant one hundred thousand 
coffee-trees claim direct descent, and Scotland 
mey be said to have put some of her own 
energy and pluck into its fibre. 

Another contribution to our knowledge of 
Central Africa is found in a lecture delivered by 
Captain Cameron at the London Institution 
entitled, ‘Urua—its People, Government, and 
Religion.” This place owns as a sovereign a great 
chief of the name of Kasongo, who is ruler over 
many other chiefs who pay him tribute. He 
seems, like other African rulers, to be moat 
capricious in temper, and he amuses himself occa- 
sionally by cutting off the ears, hands, or feet 
of his attendants. These victims to hia passion 
have a very ready mode of healing their wounds, 
and one withal which is not sanctioned by the 
medical profession—namely, by plunging their 
atumps into boiling porridge. The natives show 
great skill in carving and iron-work, which are 
mostly employed in the decoration of idols and 
parts of their houses. There is a trade carried 
on in salt and copper, and some gold has been 
discovered by a native; but, strange to say, little 
value seems to be attached to that circumstance. 
Captain Cameron believes that Urua will some 
day come into great prominence, for quite recently 
sothe of the officials of the Congo Free State had 
followed the river sufficiently to show that a 
branch of it was navigable; and that, if followed 
up, would lead to Kasongo’s capital 

Recent storms have led to eo much loss of life 
in the Bristol Channel, that the ide& has once 
more been mooted of the establishment of a 
harbour of refuge upon some portion of its coasta. 
The inhabitants of Swansea, Cardiff, and Bristol 
have all passed resolutions calling upon the 
government to appoint a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the aubject. Its importance may, be 
gauged when we mention that the various ports 
in this part of the country have eo increased in 
recent times that now the shipping trade of the 
Bristol Channel is equal to one-fifth of that of 
the whole of Britain. At the same time, the 
navigation is xt emely difficult and dangerous, 
and it is recognised by all that 2 harbour of the 
kind named is an absolute necessity. It is natural 
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that a great deal of rivalry exists among the dif- 


ferent ports immediately concerned as to the site 
of this proposed refuge, and if for this reason 
alone, the subject should be thoroughly investi- 
gated oF a ey and independent tribunal. 

The Council of the Royal Ceserohieal Society 
have resolved to make a t of one thousand 
pounds towartls the expedition which has been 
organised for the relief of Emin Pasha, under 
the command of Mr. EL M. Stanley. In making 
this grant, the Society hope that the chief object 
of the expedition will be supplemented by some 
geographical exploration of the country to be 
traversed. 


The story of the last French vintage is one of 
terrible disaster owing to that dreaded insect pest, 
the phylloxera, In the last three years, the vin- 
tages have decreased at a greater rate than one 
handred million gallons per annum ; and it now 
appears that a large proportion of the vintage 
of 1886 was produced from dried raisins and the 
dregs of the first and second press. Among the 
variety of remedics that have been proposed to 
get rid of this dreaded pest, one only is said to 

really effectual, and that is, inundating the 
lanta in the month of November, and continu- 
that operation for at least forty days. For 
& great many successive years this has been done 
at a certain vineyard near Avignon; but here 
there happens to be plenty of water available 
from the Durance Canal. Other vineyards are 
not so well off, and that mode of treatment is 
inapplicable. Among the chemicals tried, carbon 
disulphide seems to be the most effectual; but 
it is considered that a great deal might be done 
by killing the swarms of insects before they take 
wing. it has been estimated that the loss 
to the French vineyards already cxceeds the cost 
of the Franco-German War, and no one can say 
with any certainty when the plague will ccase. 
It is to be hoped that the authoritics will give 
their serious attention to a subject of such great 
cee to the country, and that a Commission 
be appointed, which will be able to deal 
with it in a satisfactory manner. 

Although we still too often hear of those ter- 
rible fatalities in our coal-mines by which many 
workers annually lose their lives, it is satisfactory 
to record that during 1886 these catastrophes 
were far less in number than those of the pre- 
vious year. If we look at the detuils of the 
Report recently issued, we find that the first 
disaster took place near Bristol, when cight men 
were killed. Naked lights were used on that 
occasion, ahd an unlooked-for evolution of cas 
led to the explosion. The greatest loss of life 
took place in August at a colliery near Man- 
chester, the victims numbering thirty-eight. This 
explosion haa one feature about it which is note- 
worthy, for it affecta the efficiency of the Davy 
lamp, which the best authorities have long since 
known to be wrongly associated with the word 
‘gafe,' On this occasion, one of the survivors 
actually witnessed the cause of the erplosion, by 

being fired at one of these lamps) Lookin 
through the other items of this Report, we fin 
that the disasters were, with one exception, 
caused by naked lighta being used in_ mines, 
one only being attributed to coal-duet. | We may 
therefore say that most of the explosions in 1886 
were preventable; and we may hope that in 
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ican ears the death-rate will be considerably 
iminished. 

The value of the game killed in the woods 
and forests of Prussia during the year ending 
March 1886 is estimated at six hundred thou- 
sand pounds. It is stated that this sum would 
have been greatly lessened had not the keepers 
shown the greatest vigilance in killing the various 
kinds of vermin which prey upon the game. 
They killed during the period named more than 
a quarter of a million head of vermin, including 
birds of prey. Under the head of vermin come 
foxes, atoata, weasels, martens, polecats, badgers, 
otters, and wild-cats) Among birds of prey, crows 
and magpies have not hitherto been reckoned ; 
but they will be looked after in future, as it is 
found that they do a great amount of mischief. 
One curious circumstance comes to light in this 
Report: only four wolves were killed. It is said 
that the German wolves followed the German 
army into France during the winter of 1870, 
and have remained there. In Alsace and Lor- 
raine, the number of wolves killed during the 
year was thirty-seven. 

A curious accident is recorded by the Liverpool 
Mercury as having happened to Mr Bauer at the 
Peabody Museum, Newhaven, Connecticut. He 
was in the act of boring o hole in a large 
ostrich egg weighing about three pon when, 
to the utter surprise of the bystanders, it 
suddenly exploded and knocked him senselegs, 
besides injuring some of them severely It is 
said that such explosions on o smaller scale are 
not uncommon on the Chinese coasts. It is 
common there to preserve hens’ egos for use 
on board ship packed in lime, and if not 
properly packed, they will begin in a week or 
two to go bad, and will go off with a noise like 
istol-shots. The explosion in all cases is doubt- 
ess due to the generation of pent-up gas in the 
interior of the shell. 

We are always hearing of new applications of 
electricity, but it seems certainly a novel idea to 
apply it to a musical conduttor’s baton. Recently, 
after some maneuvres of the German army, a 
concert was given in honour of King William, in 
which more than one thousand perlormers took 
part. This concert took place in the open air on 
a pitch-dark night, and it would have been im- 

ssible for the performers to watch the con- 

uctor’s beat had the tip of his baton not been 
furnished with a little incandescent lamp. We may 
add that the same expedient has more recently 
been resorted to at the Savoy Theatre, Lundon, 
where Sir Arthur Sullivan, during ao part of the 
performance when absolute darkness was neces- 
a, resorted to the same expedient. 
ir Henry Bessemer has made a rather startling 
roposal in regard to the use of steel for building 
forts and turrets at our coaling stations. He pro- 
poses to cast an entire fort in one piece, and this 
is the way in which he suggests that the work 
might be accomplished: First of all, a mould 
would be built upon the site of the proposed. fort, 
made of bricks, and lined with fireclay. With 
proper apparatus, Sir Henry Bessemer states that 
in sixteen hours the molten metal could be 
into this mould eo as to form a fort of one solid 
Ee of steel weighing nearly one thousand tons t 
uch an erection would require no backing or 
superstructure for its support, and the necessary 
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Iophoks would be formed in their proper places 

at the time the casting was made. 
According to the Klectriciaf, an excellent car- 
bon for electrical 3 can be obtained from 
seaweeds, After being thoroughly freed from 
adherent anit, the weeds are dried, and are then 
carbonised in closed vessels in the customary 
manner. The product is treated with acid, and 
is then said to present a perfectly pure form 
of carbon in soft masses, which can be easily 
cernshed between the fingers, and which, after 
being ground, is fit for adaptation to any of the 
purposes for which carbon is usually applied. 

the congregation of a church near Taunton, 
in Devonshire, lately ran a narrow risk of suffer- 
ing the same fate as that which overtook the 
visitors to the Crarae quarries last autumn. At 
the time the sermon was drawing to a close at 
the morning service, the people were affected 
with oa peculiar faintness, and some of them are 
described as ‘falling like ninepins about the 
church.’ This curious effect was traced to the 

roducts of combustion escaping from the heat- 
ing apparatus, by which the whole congregation 
were gradually becoming asphyxiated. 

Paper has been applied to so many industrial 
purposes, that there really seems to be no end 
to its various uses. In Germany, a piano has 
just been made, the case of which is entirely 
constructed of compressed Velde The tone of 
this instrument is said to much altered by 
its novel casing, and to be characterised by ao 
peculiar sweetness. 

The recent snowstorms have once more called 
attention to the extreme inconvenience which 
arises from the breakdown of our overhead tele- 
graph system ; and most people, without knowing 
the difficulties involved in the change, loudly 

~call for underground wires. The expense is not 
the only obstacle in the way of such a change. 
Underground lines are, for many reasons, not 
so serviceable as those which are carried over- 
head; the effects of induction retard the speed 
of the rapid systems to a very great extent; and 
there are other reasons which cause our telegraph 
authorities still to cling to a system which scems 
to outsiders too often productive of breakdown 
and delay. 

According to Industries, there ara nearly ao 
hundred places in the Black Forest where the 
manufacture of clocks and watches forms the 
main industry. Ninety years ago, seventy-five 
thousand clocks and watches were made annually. 
The number has now increased to nearly two 
million, nearly a quarter of the number being 
sent out from one place alone. About nine 
thousand persons are employed in this industry. 

The usual Bop of winter fogs in the metropolis 
has brought the usnal number of proposed 
remedies ; but one of these, suggested by Mr H. 
W. Tyler, stands out from the rest as being really 
practicable. He proposes that the tax on bitu- 
minous coal, which is that generally used in 
London and most of our lerge towns, should be 
doubled or trebled, while at the same time other 
coals of the anthracite type should Se untared. 
The object of this paced 
sight seem clear; but here is the 
bituminons coal gives off smoke, 
copl is amokeleas, or nearl 
be to the interest of the t 


ing does not at first 
explanation : 
and anthracite 
so. Thus, it would 
ayer to consume the 
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untaxed coal, while at the same time ke wonld 
have the satisfaction of knowing that by saving 
his et, he was also saving himself and his ° 
fellows from much of the ill-health, dirt, and 
inconvenience caused by periodical fogs, 

Frosty weather always brings us its contingent 
of asrlonon of domestic boilers. These occa- 
sionally are so fatal in their results, that it seems 
extraordinary that persons are not more careful to 
make themselves acquainted with the couse and 
its obvious remedy. If every boiler were fitted 
with a simple form of safety-valve, such explosions 
could not happen. We need hardly say that 
these disasters are caused by ice forming in the 
pipes leading from the boiler, and thus stopping 
the escape of steam. 

A meeting has lately been held in Glasgow with 
the object of forming a Scottish Astronomical 
Society. All who are interested in this move- 
ment, or wish to become members of this Society, 
shonld communicate with Mr William Pee. 
F.R.A.S., 6 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 

Table Rock at the falls of Niagara, which was 
the favourite spot from which a view of the 
Horseshoe Fall could be obtained, fell last month 
into the river below with a tremendous crash, 
The mass of rock which has fallen is estimated to 
have measured one hundred and fifty feet long, 
sixty feet wide, and one hundred and seventy feet 


cep. 

e last volume of the Transactions of the. Royal 
Irish Academy contains a very interesting article, 
entitled, ‘Observations on Lion-breeding in the 
Gardens of the Royal Zoological Society of 
Treland.’ It will be a surprise to most of our 
readers to learn, on the authority of Mr V. Ball, 
the writer of this article, that during the last 
thirty yeas no fewer than one hundred and 
thirty-one lion cubs have been born in the Gardens 
Teferred to. Of these, only twenty-one were los 
—dying shortly after birth Eighty-six of the 
remainder were sold to other collections in Europe, 
America, and Africa. The patriarch of this family 
was named ‘ Natal, and his progeny amounted to 
forty-two—during his eight years of existence in 
the Gardens. The entire history of this successful 
breeding of the king of beasts so far from his 
native haunts is a remarkable one. 

In Austria, an order has been issued which 
forbids the sale of cooking-vessels plated with 
nickel. It ia said that vinegar and other acids 
used in cooking dissolve the metal to a certain 
Seo and that even so smalla quantity as one- 
seventh of a grain wil cause vomiting and other 
unpleasant and dangerous symptoms: Indeed, 
the salts of nickel may be looked upon as being 
more poisonous than those of copper. 

The inventive American has discovered not 
how to make bricks without straw, but how to 
make timber from atraw. At the forthcomin 
American Exhibition, which is to open on the 24 
of May at Earls Court, Kensington, will be a 
house of straw, now being made in Philadelphia. 
This house is an American suburban vills, very 
handsome, 4n1 thoroughly artistic in design, two- 
and-a-half stories high and covering a spaco of 
forty-two by fifty feet. It is built entirely of mate- 
rials manufactured from straw, foundations, timber, 
flooring, sheathitg zoollng everyting. in fact, 
including the chimneys, the material being fire- 
proof as well os waterproof. The inside finish 
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will be in imitation rosewood, mahogany, walnut, 
qpaple, ash, ebony; and saved fine Toes; the 
straw lumber taking perfectly the surface and 
colour of any death wood.. The straw villa will 
be devoted to the illustration of Philadelphia’s 
commercial, financial, and industrial interests, by 
means . of ’ I; hotographs, of the leading 
exch banks, insurance buildings, factories, 
mills, schools, &c. | | 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


“THE FOLLIES AND FASHIONS OF OUR 


GRANDFATHERS.’ 
Svow is the title of a most entertaining and 
delightful collection of the sayings and doings, 


the habits and fashions, of our ancestors of eighty 
years‘ ago, collected from the pages of journals, 
newspapers, and magazines of the year 1807. 
The vo is published by Messrs Field & Tuer, 
London, and is printed and bound with that 
food taste which distinguishes that firm in all | 
they issue. Besides o varied and entertaini 
letterpress, the book contains numerous coloure 
fashion-plates of the period referred to, in which 
entlemen appear in those costumes of bright | 
ued materials that form so marked a ee | 





to the sombre and unpicturesque attire of the 
present day. The fashions of the ladies of 1807 
are also fully displayed (‘hand-coloured and , 
heightened with gold and silver’), as also some . 
sporting and coaching scenes of the olden time, | 

ero are likewise given portraits of many of 
the more distinguished men and women of the! 
day, including George UL, Lady Hamilton, | 
Hayley the sculptor, Lord Byron, and Mr Words- ' 
worth. The extracts from the various magazines | 
are neatly arranged under headings, which makes | 
reference easy; and the reading of them will | 
afford much pleasure and not a little curious | 
information to those who are fond of social 
history, or who love to compare the ways and 
habits of the present gencration with those of 
past times. 


A USEFUL BOOK. 


Even with those who possess encyclopmdias 
of general information, gazetteers of the world, 
and the like, the necessity frequently arises of 
finding the whereabouts of some small or other- ! 
wise insignificant place within our own islands, 
the name of which is not to be expected in 
works of .a general character. A book such os 
is here desiderated has ty been issued by 
Mr John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., map-engraver, 
Edinburgh. The volume is oa 
the Brittesh Isles, and is publish 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. It gives 
accurate definitions or descriptions of the places 
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are illustrated by variously ‘shaded maps, aw 


calculated to convey information on any given 
yint with the vleast expenditure of time. 
Turn, for instance,,to the map of ‘the .death- 


rate—always an interesting ‘though somewhat 
loomy . subject—and at o glance will be 
found the various districts in which the death- 
rate of these islands is high or low. The same 
with the birth-rate, with the relation of agri- 
cultural to industrial population, with the land 
under crops as compared with land under pasture, 
besides a number of other subjects regarding 
which accurate information is always welcome. 
eouee not hesitate to pronounce it a useful 
ook. ; 





‘FIERY HONEY, 
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An April face set in a summer sea 

OF waving hair, that in the sunshine gleams ; 
Two laughter-loving eyes that brighter be 

Than all the splendour of the day-god’s beams ; 
And coral lips that can both smile and pout, 

When passion’s witchory breeds new loveliness ; 
And tender rosebud checks that make us flout 

Those garden beauties in their gorgeous dress, 
In that fair face, bright eyes, and wealth of hair, 

A bitter sweetness these poor eyes have geen, 
That luoked for bliss, and blinded to despair, 

Found laughing nymph too late & jealous queen. 
So fade fond dreams, so wake sick hearts to sigh : 
Yet are they blest who see the gods and die. 


Il. 


The old truth is the new, that love is light, 

And writ in shifting sand a woman’s word; 
Swift-winged from sleop, poor dreams of bliss take 

flight, 

Like heavenly strains forgotten soon as heard ; 
And joy brings sorrow; and fond hope, despair ; 

And from the sweet, the bitter ever eprings ; 
And laughing eyes but make the false seem fair; 

And music mocka us when an angel sings. 
Bright eyes and sunny hair are ever bright 

To one who seus not half their loveliness. 
Once sell thy true heart for the vain delight, 

And thou art bann’d, though still it seem to bless. 
And yet not wholly banu’d; to-moirow's paina 
Are as to-day’s, and still—the past remains, 

A. Natayg, 
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THE POOR MAN'S HARVEST. 


“Man and boy, married and single, I never 
seed o worse poor man’s harvest than this 
is, master.’ The speaker was o sturdy South 
Lincolnshire labourer, whom, in neighbourly 
country fashion, we had hailed as he trudged 
home from the harvest-field in a steady down- 
fall of fine rain, which forbade all thought of 
further work for that day at least. 

Not for the first time by many that season 
had Bill Ashford and his mates hed to quit their 
work for the same reason. A few days of sun- 
shine had alternated with one or two of heavy 
wet for weeks together, und still the harvest- 
work dragged slowly on 
affect the ‘poor man?’ It is casy to under- 
stand how the getting in of the crops in bad 
condition affects the farmer; it is intelligible, 
also, that a protracted in-gathering implies extra 
expenses; and it is unhappily true that, for a 
number of years in succession, the character of 
the weather has given the acriculturist serious 
gruunds for crying ‘bad harvests’ But what 
have harvests good or bad to do with the ‘poor 
man,’ who holds no land except his garden-patch, 
and to whom, directly at least, the rise or fall 
of the markets can have little interest? A glance 
at the economy of humble rural life will at least 
be a variety to the more resounding tales of 
agricultural depression, and may at the same 
time solve the riddle of the ‘poor man’s har- 
vest.’ 

The lnbourer is paid by the day; no work 
Means no wages. The daily wage varies in dif- 
ferent counties, and even in different districts of 
the same county, following in this the law of 
demand and supply. It is thus notably highest 
in those parts of England where extensive mining 
and manufacturing industries are carried on, and 
lowest where these occur but slightly, or are 
altogether absent. The neighbourhood of large 
towns, in fact, marke the localities in which 
comparatively high remuneration is given for 
agricultural labour, and the acale descends in 
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But how did this! summer. 
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the ratio of the distance. Our remarks refer 
exclusively to the purely, or almost purely, 
agricultural districts, of which South Lincoln- 
shire may be taken as a very fair example. No 
single province can be selected which would 
tally in every particular custom with those pre- 
vailing in others; nor can the condition of the 
agricultural poor in one pari of the country be 
rigidly representative of that of the entire clasa. 
One faithful picture, however, will afford, in 
its outline and main features, no inaccurate idea 
of the general lot of the English peasant, 

For some years past, the day’s wage of Bill 
Ashford and his mates hag been two shillings 
in winter, and two shillings and twopence in 
It will be close on the truth to say 
that, year in and year out, they are able to 
make no more than five days’ work a week, or 
an average weekly income of ten shillings and 
fivepence. Allowing—what is scarcely warranted 
by facts—that one shilltng and fivepence pays 
the rent of his cottage, there remains to the 
labourer a balance of nine shillings wherewith 
to mect all other demands. There is little, per- 
haps, to call for sympathy in the lot of the 
unmarried labourer ; for this sum, meagre as it 
ia, finds him, as a matter of fact, in food and 
clothing, besides affording him a fair share of 
the rude enjoyments in which he delights. . But 
once across the bourn of matrimony, his troubles 
come thick and fast upon him. Before many 
years, the cottage is crowded with children ; 
doctora’ bills become annuals; and for many ao 
long day he has constautly before him the never- 
to-be-solved puzzle of making nine shillings serve 
ninety-nine different purposes, His establish- 
ment, we shall say, including himself and wife, 
consists of six persons strictly dependent on him. 
The firat slep in the partition of his earnings 
is impressively eimple. Three stone of flour 
for bread and puddings, and, presto! three 
shillings remain to ponder over, to weigh, to 
stretch if possilfe so that they may cover the 
shifting but never lessening area of other wants. 
Three shillings—less or more according to the 
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price of the great staple commodity—three shill- 
ings With which to purchase other items of con- 
sumption, to pey club-money, school-fees, doctor's 
bills, and to buy clothing. There is no mistake 
about the figures, -We have gone over them 
many & time with the shrewdest ond moat 
industrious of the class, not without a certain 
secret hope, be it said, of finding some latent 
magical quality in these particular shillings which 
should make them go further than other people’s, 
but without avail. The ‘unconditional’ philo- 
aopher may make something else of it, and prove 
that Bill Ashford ought to save money ; but as 
. We are one of those who consider ‘conditions’ 
everything, we venture to say that it were casier 
to persuade the philosopher to change places 
with the peasant—and that is saying something 
—than to prove its possibility. 

There are doubtless many peasants with smaller 
families, and a consequently larger margin to 
work upon, just as there are many with larger 
ones whose cases are doubly hard. There are 
also little special facts telling, here for, and there 
against, the generalised case selected, in the pos- 
session of every one who has any personal know- 
ledge of rural life. The foremen, or horsemen, 

stock-tenders, loge no ‘tine, and therefore 
avémage twelve shillings and sixpence o week. 
Skw#Fal hedgers, ditchera, and ‘thackers’ are 
ofv8h paid by the piece, and earn comparatively 
large suma when so employed. Many, again, 
have children still under their roof who are 
old poonge to earn a few shillings now and 
then—at harvest, potato-picking, or hoeing. Aa 
a set-off, however, there are numbers with none 
of these advantages, and with such additional 
drawbacks as an infirm parent to assist, a wife 
with chronic ill-health, or suffering themselves 
from some malady that diminishes largely the 
average number of clear days’ work. Giving 
and taking, a roughly accurate estimate of the 
ition of the farm-labourers, so far as that 
pends on their daily toil, may thus be obtained. 
Throw in the chances of a little private assist- 
ance in cases of sickness, death, or very severe 
seasons, @ dole of a few shillings twice a year 
from the income of some charity-landa in’ the 
parish, and the chance of frec schooling for one 
or more of the children, and the picture is com- 
lete, 
e Neither philosophy nor science will enable 
Bill Ashford to span the yawning chasm that 
hes Letween such means and those ends which, 
as a husband and father, he has to accomplish. 
Squeeze them, hammer them as he may, the 
two ends will never meet. Were he tied strictly 
to such au income, he might as well proclaim 
himself bankrupt at the outset. There is not 
enough cloth to do it, as an American would 
say. How, then, is the gap filled? Our object 
is not to produce a piece of special pleading on 
his behalf, but rather to paint his condition, so 
far as that rests on material circumstances, in 
all its brief lights and long shadows. We gladly 
disclase, therefore, the ways by which is 1B 
enabled to remain solvent, and even to afford 
himeelf the mild luxury of a bit of baccy or an 
occasional pint of fourpenny ale. 

Bill Ashford’s thatched, cramped, il)-lighted, 
and never weather-tight hovel—-which we bave 
hitherto called by courtesy a cottage—has a 





to it. 
that portion of his leisure covered by 
in digging and in planting or sowing potatoes, 


help him immeneely in eking out the 
revenue derived from regular labour. 
able his crop of vegetables, and how serious to 
him a failure or blight of his potato f will readily 
be seen by any one who attempts 1 

hard cash to the various claims uy 
is also another nspect of the matter His 


a& vast mental area 
be sure! 
corollary to his crop—no doubt bulks largely 
in his scheme of economy; but his garden is 
his great centre of interest, and the staple sub- 
ject of conversation at village corners, as well 
as over his glass of mild at the Blue Lion. It 
is thus a double blessing to him; it helps lim 










and ends is still only parti 
is he to get fairly abreast 


garden-plot of half a rood or a rood attached 


here, in fine spring evenings, he ds 
, P 8, davlight 


cabbages, or onions; looking to enjoy at the 


eost of his own Inbour what would otherwise 
trench deeply on his meagre earnings, 
and his broad-beans, hie peas, carrots, turnips, 


These 


radishes, lettuces, celery, parsnips, and so forth, 
recarious 
ow valu- 


allocate his 
There 
garden 
is one of the few joys of his ex |:ence, giving 
to it a perennial purpose and hopef \\ness. at 
is patch of laud covers, to 
The pig—in a certain sense only a 


/n it. 


to solve that grim problem which the world has 
set before him, and at the same time gives his 
career an individuality which distinguishes it 
from that of the mere beast of burden. It is 
pleasant and suggestive to observe Bill, in his 
shirt-sleeves, pipe in mouth, digging, hocing, or 
setting out. iis eye is full of speculation; he 
sees already the fruition of his self-imposed toil ; 
reckons the quantity he may be able to spare 
for sale, hopes for a good market, and flatters 
himeelf that there is ‘more sense in them there 


champion potatocs ond them there marrows’ 
than in any other he could have 


selected, 
His cheery hopefulness or his prognosticating 


growl is alike human and humanising. 


So far, so well. But the Bap between means 
al lly filled up. How 
that little world 


which has so much of unlowely care for him and 


his? Well, in a word, he relies upon his piece- 


work earnings in harvest-time to do this for 


him ; mowing, tying, wagoning, and thatching 
are paid by the piece. 
near, Bill girds his loins for a heavy spell of 


When August draws 


work. He lays in extra provisions, and arranges 
for his score of small-Beer at the village inn. He 
is on his mettle, and must sustain his strength ; 
and he sets about doing eo, you see, in the only 
way that he knows, or that seems good to him. 
He further looks about him for a good, steady, 
willing ‘mate’ to share his work and earnings— 
for they work in pairs. His eldest Ind will 
drive a team, or the young ‘wenchea’ will make 
bands, while the ‘missis’ will cook and 

the ‘vitteis’ to the field; or some other arrange~ 
ment of his belongings will be made according 
to circumstances. A few more days of warm 
sunshine, and the mustard in Sturshall’s twenty 
acre will be ‘fit;’ Kilham’s barley is almost 
ready, and wheat will be early this year. There 
is now only one subject of interest throughout 
the parish, one engrossing theme to the loiterera 
on fa b idge, the topers in the mere 
old men and school children, to chure 
market-goers—-the coming harveat ! 


m, to 
“goers or 





Wunren wry” 

When the weather is favourable—tight winds 
and warm sun—the whole series of operations 
may not occupy more than from three to four 
weeks. During that time, Bill obtains, perhaps, 
e weekly ‘snb’ from his employer of from ten to 
fifteen shillings At ita close, the land-surveyor 
measures the work each pair has done separately, 
makes out his statement, and gives one copy 
to the ‘partners, and another to the farmer. 
The balance of cash now due to them is paid. 
Its amount varies, of course, & good deal in 
different cases; but a good labourer may look 
to receive a clearance of from seven to twelve 
pounds, Times have been when the sums 80 
obtained were larger, and of late we are sorry 
to say they have often been much smaller ; but 
we are not writing of any particnlar case or any 
particular year. is harvest-money it will be 
seen raises the average of his earnings for the 
year by from three to five shillings a week; 
but, received in a lump, it is much more ser- 
viceable. He is now able to clear the ravelled 
skein of his affairs and start once more abreast 
of the times He squares accounts with the 
village tradesman and the doctor, and lays in 
winter clothing for himself and family. If these 
claims are slight, he is able to buy a pig to 
rear throughout the winter, and thus gain one 
more advantage in his struggle against hard lines. 
It is, in fact, this annual godsend that makes 
his lot a practicable one in aworld where he 
is supposed to have no business either to die 
of starvation or to steal to avoid it. Woe to 
the unlucky wight who sprains an ankle or a 
wrist ut the beginning of harvest, or who, from 
other causes, is prevented from sharing its golden 
windfall! 

It is clear, then, that the ‘poor man’ has a 
distinct, even a vital interest in the character 
of the harvest. In a dry year, such us we have 
above supposed, his work proceeds without inter- 
ruption. His extra expenditure is limited to a 
few weeks, his clearance over and above his day's 
pay is large, and he finds himself, when he 
returns to day-work, a good round sum in 
pocket. A ‘bad poor man’s harvest’ means 
one which alternate 1ain and sunshine have 
protracted to such a degree as to attenuate or 
altogether swallow up the much-desired over- 
plus, Within late years, there has been a 
whole series of untoward seasons for the agri- 
culturiat, and to that fact the public has been 


kept pointedly alive. Much really deserved 
sym y has been expressed for the farmer 
both by the press and from the platform ; all 


manner of achemes have been ventilated for the 
amelioration of his condition; while rents have 
im many cases been liberally discounted, to 
enable him to bear up against the pressure of 
the times, But Bill Ashford’s moan has been all 
unheard, unsympathised with, and unanswered. 
The simple annals of the poor penetrate slowly 
the hard rind of popular philanthropy. 

There is yet another and a very touching 
reason why Bill and his mates should interest 
themselves about harvest-weather. In his locality, 
the good old scriptural custom of gleaning still 
obtains, The wives and children of the labourers 
who have reaped and got in-the corn ate privi- 
leged to over the stubble and gather the 
ears that rake has refnsed to eolfec 
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fine season, this is no small boon. Some families 
are thus enabled to get as much wheats aa will 
provide them with bread-stuff for a comsider- 
able time. The right of gleaning ie ex! 

to the widows and orphans of labourers, and ‘f 
paras by this an additional halo of interest. 
t may have its sad side, this picking up the 
crumbs; but we forbear to moraliss. it i let 
us consider, no small aid to the recipients: 
and it is a ‘bad poor man’s harvest’ indeed 
when wet weather has eodden and swollen the 
gleaned ears, They are then unfit for anything 
but chicken-food, and many poor little human 
chickens are thus disappointed of their ration 
of wholesome home-made bread. 

The tale is told. Bill Ashford has had vari- 
ous experiences—‘man and boy, married and 
single.’ He growls like a disappointed aspirant 
to the Woolsack, and, like him, has to gtowl 
and bear his lot. Nor is there any violence in 
the metaphor, seeing that a man, whatever his 
station, has only to fill the mould in which he 
has been cast. The shell that surrounds us all, 



































be it large or small, has a rough surface and 
many irritating angularitics ; shilosophy, the 
philosophy of common-sense, tells us to avoid 
these by vigilance or endure them with fortitude. 
Our friend Bill has plenty of scope and to spare 
for this kind of philosophy. But we love rather 
to see him in his buoyant humours, when things 
are going well; in his grateful moods, when good 
money has been earned in good weather; and 
we trust sincerely that it will be many years 
again before he has to complain of a ‘bad poor 
man’s harvest.’ 


RICHARD CABLE 
TUE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


By THE AUTHOR or '‘Mmnalag,’ ‘Joan Henerna, 
‘Court Roral,’ Ev. 


CHAPTER X.—JACOB’S LADDER. 


‘You have been a long time at the Hall,’ said 
Mr Cornellis, when his daughter returned with 
a heightened colour. 

‘Have 1? I did not know I had been absent 
any considerable time.’ 

‘The hour and a half muat have passed very 
agreeably. You do not usually find the society 
of that old imbecile entertaining; nor he yours 
sufficiently pleasant to make him care to detain 

ou. Perhaps,’ he added with a sneer, ‘you 
fave been elaewhere.’ 

‘I have not been elsewhere, papa.’ ; 

‘And pray, what has kept you all this while?’ 

‘We have been talking.’ 

‘Does he want me to play billiards with him?’ 

Josephine considered a moment, then laughed, 
and said: ‘Really, papa, I do not know. I 
forget. If he told me, I do not remember.’ 

“Your gonversation must have been mightily 
engrossing, if you cannot recall an answer to 
a message. What was it about?’ + 

“You desire me to tell you?’ ; 

*O no, ansyered Mr Cornellis in his cold. 
contemptuous ¥1e. ‘If I were to insist, and 
you were indisposed to comply, you would tell 
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Josephine’s cheeks flushed. She had some diffi- 
culty in controlling herself sufficiently to say in 
a subdued tone: ‘Do I generally tell you lies, 

apa 2” 

‘I do not know. I do not care to inquire. I 
daresay you do, when asked inconvenient ques- 
tions,’ 

Josephine walked up and down the room. 
apy: Paps, do you always imagine evil of me, 
and—of every one? It is enough to make one, 
bad. Is the world full of nothing but swindlers | 
and Hars and hypocrites?’ 

‘ Angels do not tenant earth here.’ 

‘Nor devils either.’ 

‘Perhaps not—a generation which is a mixture 
of both ; but the gravitation is downwards. Did 
you ever hear of any one flying off into angel- | 
tenanted ? No, my dear; we keep our 
feet planted on the earth, and are insensible to 
centrifugal action, but alive to that which is 
centripetal.’ 

‘Papa, do you remember that man on the pier 
at Walton with an apparatus by means of which 
he pretended he could see through a brick ¢’ 

What of that ? 

‘He did nothing of the sort. You explained 
it as an optical deception, contrived by ao serics 
of mirrors hid in the apparatus Those who 
peered through the spyglass thought they saw 
paonge a brick, but they did nothing of the 

ind.’ 

‘Right : it was a deception.’ 

‘Well, I believe you are equally deceived 
when you assert that you see through every 
one you come across.’ 

Mr Cornellis bit his lip. He turned testily 
to hie daughter and said: ‘You need not pace 
the room as if you were still striding the deck 
of the Nene hy: 

She desisted at once, and Jeft the room. She 
went out of the house, through the garden gate, 
upon the seawall, and walked there. The tide 
was out; a wide expanse of mud showed, and | 
the mud exhaled its usual unsavoury steam. 
Gulls made a clatter over it, collecting food; a 
heron sailed up and flew away os Josephine 
approached where it fed. The tears were in her 
eyes. She was hurt by her father’s remark that 
she would anawer him with lies. She knew his | 
ways of thinking and speaking ; she had rebelled 
occasionally heretofore; her conscience had ac- 
quired fresh senasitiveness of late, and she shook | 
off his ugly scepticism, os false to human nature. 
She had seen a true man, had met with genuine | 
unselfish love, and had felt the charm it exer- 
cised. She began to suspect that there was 
a poetry and picturesqueness and music in the 
moral sphere as wel] as in mere external nature. 
She had been taught by her father, or had) 
gathered from his conversation, scorn for the) 
weaknesses of humanity, and now, with genuine 
surprise, perceived that there was infinite pathos 
any ae in those very weaknesses. 

The willows were quivering in the light wind, 
the leaves slenderly attached to the stem flut- 
tered ond flickered with a breath—their vibra- 
tion exposed their silver lining, At one moment! 

‘the trees efood dark against the sky, then a! 
feeble puff sweeping over the mud-flat, brushed 
up the leaves, and converted the whole tree into 
a tree of snow exquisitely beautiful, a very tree 
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for fairyland. denepuine did not walk up end 


down the seawall, lest she should seem to be 
pacing a deck ; she felt in her heart her father’s 
sneer. Accordingly, instead of pacing to and fro, 
she walked along it, and came, unintentionally, 
to the willows and the dike, and looked into 
Cable's en. Thence she heard children’s 
voices, he went to the bridge, crossed the 
water, and entered the garden. She was drawn 
on by an invincible attraction. She sew a 
ladder set against the side of the house, o 
short ladder, for the cottage was but one story 
high, and Richard Cable was above the ladder 
on the roof, pruning the vine, He had his foot 
on the topmost rung, but rested his body on 
the trellis; and as he Horped of a Pen shoot 
with leaves and tendrils, he stoope with it to 


‘his little Mary, who sat just below her father's 


foot on a lower bar; and she stooped and handed 
the cluster of leaves to Effie, who sat a stage 
lower; Effie handed it to her twin-sieter, and 
Jane to Martha, and she to Lettice, and Lettice 
to Susie, and at the bottom sat Mrs Cable with 
the baby, and insisted on the tiny hands receiv- 
ing the cool beautiful leaves from the little sister. 
The pretty children were thus on steps of the 
ladder one above the other, with the evening 
sun op their shining golden heads and white 
pees and their smiling faces and dancing 
lue eyes. 

Presently, Cable called for some tying bast, 
and the baby was made to hold it to Susie, who 
received it and raised her arms over her head, 
when Lettice bowed and took the bast and 
assed it in like manner above her head to 

artha, who in similar style delivered the bast 
to Jane, and so to Effie, and Effie likewise to 
Mary, and Mary to her father. The children 
were seated a8 masons on a ladder, when loading 
a scaffold. 

Josephine stood where she had crossed, looking 
at the picture. It strangely moved her, it was 
so beautiful a picture of peaceful happiness. 
She did not know whether she had been observed. 
She hoped that she had been unobserved, and 
drew back. She would not break the happy 
chain, disturb the simple pleasure, by her appear- 
ance. She went back over the plank to the 
farther side of the moat, where were the willows, 
and walked on. 

She felt very lonely, more so, after having 
witnessed this simple domestic interlude, than 
before. She thought of her father. What would 
have been his remark on what she had witnessed ? 
out of 
the scene. She seated herself on the wall, built of 
chalk blocks brought from Kent by sea. South- 
ernwood sprouted from the chinks, and fescue- 
grass ; and sea-lettuce, now vividly green, pushed 
up its juicy fronds. She pulled some blades 
of grass and bit the wiry stems. She contrasted 
her life with that of Cable. His was direct, real, 
and transparent. Hers was twisted, artificial, and 
clouded. There was not a spark of sincerity 
in it. Her whole course of education had been 
directed towards making her false. She had been 
taught accomplishments, not because, in music, 
in history, in Knowledge generally, there was 
anything worth pursuit, but because it was neces- 
sary for her to be*acquainted with sufficient to 
fill her place in conversation without exposing 
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ignorance. She took a sprig of white eouthern- 
wood between her Fol and rubbed it, and 


-was suffused with the strong odour from the 
bruiged leaves. 

The tide was running in along o channel 
between the seawall and the mudbanks, swee 
ing alone with it fragments of sea;tangle, little 
green crabs, and various small shella She pulled 
off her stockings and shoes and put her foot 
down into the running fresh water. She still 
bit the fescue-grass, musingly, looking into the 
tide as it curled about her delicate foot. It 
was a pleasure to be alone, and free to do as 
she liked; to sit, if she chose, with one foot 
in the water instead of two. She was startled 
to hear a step behind her. She looked round, 
and drew up her foot. 

Richard Cable was there. ‘Miss Cornellis, I 
saw you pass our gate. As you did not come 
to us, I have come to you.’ 

©O Mr Cable !’—she always called him Mr to 
his face, only ‘Dicky’ when speaking of him to 
her father—‘I did not like to interrupt you 
whilst you were pruning your vine.’ 

‘I was giving my pets a lesson,’ he said, 

‘A lesson! Of what sort?’ 

‘A double lesson—to take their several seats 
an sit there content; and to form a part of the 
great chain of life, each assisting and assisted 
by the other.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Josephine, with a tinge of 
her father’s sarcasm in her tone. ‘Delivering a 
moral lecture to the infants !’ 

‘No,’ he answered.—‘ May I stay here a moment 
by you, miss? I said nothing to them. ‘They 
take 1m these ideas naturally. Did you see how 
they were all of them, dear mites! on the ladder, 
and me at top, passing things up and down?t|/h 
It is not necessary for me to give a lecture on 


it. They couldn’t understand it now if I did; 
but afterwarde, when each takes her place in 
the social scale, she’ll maybe remember how she 


eat on the ladder, and will pass good things 
down to those below, and also hand up what is 
due to those above. It is a picture of life, 
miss.’ 

‘You are a moralist, M{r Cable.’ 

‘I don’t know that, Miss Cornellis; but I 
have time to think aboard my ship, and turn 
things about in my head, and so I see much 
that escapes others who are in active work 
and have no leisure for considering. In autumn, 
when the grapes are ripe, I shall be on the 
trellis again, and all the children on the ladder. 
Then I shall pass down the bunches; and the 
firat bunch Mary will deliver to Effic, "and Effie 
to Jane, and sv down to baby, and not one 
of them will touch a grape. Then the next 
will go down like to Susie, untasted by all 
those above, and the third to Lettice, and the 
fourth to Martha, and the seventh and last to 
Mary. I need not give a word of teaching about 
it; they learn of themselves that the strong and 
the o er, and those high up, must stoop to 
help the weak and the young and me lowly. 
It comes of itself, without words.’ 

‘I do not know that your picture is a true 
parabje,’ aaid Josephine rather bitterly. ‘I think 
that on the ladder of life we are all plunder- 
ing the grapes and upsetting wach other, to secure 
our seats and the first touch of the clusters’ 
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‘The children will not do that; they see their 
father above them.’ Then Richard Cable aaid 
in a lower tone, with great gentleness in his 
voice: ‘Excuse me, Miss Cornellis; I came to. 
you now because, whilet I was up the ladder 
about the vine, I me at one moment all the 
seven ong of blue es looking up to me—~ 
and then I thought 5 something you had eaid 
aboard the stranded boat, and I came down after 
you to tell , you about it, for what you said 
troubled me.’ 

‘What was that?’ asked Josephine. 

‘Do you remember saying that you had no 
trust, no faith ; nothing and no one to look up to?’ 

‘T may have said it. I do not remember.’ 

‘I do. It hurt me to think it was possible; 
and when I saw all the little eyes on the ladder 
looking up to their father—I thought of a pair 
of brown eyes that were not uplilted. Excuse 
me, miss.’ He stood up, and without another 
word walked away along the seawall. 

Then Josephine let down her foot again into 
the water and stirred it in the transparent stream, 
and thought Her face was grave, and the 
muscles about her mouth worked, and every now 
and then twitched convulsively. She sat on 
till the tide, rising higher, drove her from where 
she sat; then she put on her stockings and 
shoes again, and walked slowly along the sea- 
wall homewards, As she passed the garden of 
the Cables she looked into it without stopping. 
The children, Richard, were no longer there. 
The shadows of the great willows fell athwart 
the garden, cool and gray. Sbe went on to her 
own home, and in and to her own room. There 
she saw her jacket thrown on the bed; her 
~ , which after she had last washed her handa, 

"slip ed off the marble top of her stand, 
Ae on he floor where it hod fallen. Her comb 
was on the pincushion, her brush in the window, 
one of her walking-boots ou the hearthrug, the 
other on a chair, She was angry, and went to 
the bell to summon the maid and scold her for 
neglect. But it occurred to her, as she had her 
hand on the rope, that her father was expecting 
; company to dinner. The household was not large, 
and the few servants were required to bestir 
themselves and make a show. Anne was cleaning 
the plate; she was parlour-maid, mies: -maid, 
and butler all in one. Anne must lay the cloth, 
have the silver and glass in excellent order, 
answer the door, dress the table with flowers, 
and bring in dinner. How could she also attend 
to Josephine’s rvom ? 

‘On the ladder, on occasion, we must stoop 
and help each other,’ said Josephine, letting re 
the bell-pull, half pouting, half smiling, and bend- 
ing to gather up the fa en piece of almond curd 
soap. ‘I know what I will do—I will do more 
on the ladder. J will go down and arrange the 
flowers in the glasses for the table.’ 

Whilst she was thus engaged, her father came 
into the dining-room. 

‘Papa,’ she said, ‘will you, or shall I, decant 
the wine?” 

‘I will do it. We must not have the cheapest. 
The rector ida to know good from bad ; but 
he is an impo son, who is in the army, 
may have B "ve cultivated taste, and detect 
rubbish, so we must have some decent wine for 
him.’ 
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‘Is any one else coming ?’ 
‘The plone wife—that is all Ido not want 
a large party to-night. Dress becomingly, and 
ahow your best mannera. When I bring out my 
inferior wines, you may wear what you like, and 









be rude. Behave yourself to-night ; lay youreelf 


out to please.’ 

‘To please whom? The rector ?’ 

‘No ; his son, Captain Sell wood.’ 

‘And prey, papa, why should I make an effort 
to please him 7’ 

“Because I always thought he admired you. 
He is heir to a good fortune ; and it is important 


that you should not let him slip through your 
fingers.’ 
osephine’s brow reddened, and her eyes 


kled with an light. 
Pr Cornellis esked coldly at her, and said: 
‘Do not put on stage attitudes and attempt 
heroics. I have invited the family here solely 
on your account, If you do not provide for 
yourself, I will not provide for you.’ 

‘I have no particular cagerness to fish for 
husbands ; I have no taste for that sport.’ 

‘It is high time, Josephine, that you should 
understand your position. I am nearly at the 
end of my means.’ 

‘There is my mother’s fortune,’ said the girl 
with a shrug of the shoulder and a toss of her 
head. 

‘Dissipated, my dear.’ 

‘ How diesipated } It is mine.’ 

*T was left trustee with full power to expend 
what was necessary on your maintenance and 
education.’ 

‘That has not exhausted it.’ 

“It matters not how it is gone—gonc it is.’ 

‘Then,’ said Josephine bitterly, ‘you misstated 
the situation, papa, by the use of a wrong 
possessive pronoun, when you said that you were 
nearly at the end of your meana; you should 
have said you had come to the end of my 
means.’ 

‘Iam not going to excuse myself to you,’ Mr 
Cornellis said. ‘Your education, dress, and 
caprices have cost much money. The little 
fortune your mother left’ 

*Papa,' exclaimed Josephine, ‘I always heard 
that my mother was well ofl.’ 

“Then you heard wrong. Ter relations were 
displeased with her for marrying me, and she 

t nothing but what could not be kept from 
fer: A geod deal of that went before she 
died.’ 

‘Not all—there ie surely the principal.’ 

‘The principal has been going like old Stilton, 
There ia not much left; and before it is known 
that you are portionless, you must secure a 
husband.’ 

‘Under false pretences f 

“You would not blurt ont to every one that we 
are on the eve of a financial collapse? I am not 
going to argue with you. A woman is usually 

een-witted in such matters.’ He left the room 
with quick steps to get the wine. 

Jeeephine had been arranging white lilacs and 
forget-me-notsa in a little opal glass vase. Her hand 
trembled so that she shook out the flowers, and 
they fell on the white cloth. She tried to pick 
them up and put them in, but could not do so; 
and as Anne then entered, she held out the 
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flowers and vessel to the girl, and, with averted 
face, said: ‘Finish doing thie for me, Anne.’ 
Then she ran up-stairs. Her cheeks were burn- 
ing, her eyes hot, her temples throbbing. She 
was angry as well as distreseed. Her father had 
robbed her, and had acknowledged it with 
effrontery. Not only so, but he told her this 
coolly just as company were expected to dinner. 
She must bury her wrath and humiliation in 
her heart, and appear with a smiling face, affect 
a careless spirit, and use her efforts to entrap 8 
man into an engageinent, letting him believe Aner 
to be the mistress of a handsome fortune. 

She leaned her elbows on the window sill and 
looked over the garden out to sea. The tide was 
in, the bay was full of blue water. The sun had 
set; a still, sweet evening closed in the day. 
She saw o flight of white and brown winged 
fishing-boats coming in with the wind and tide. 
The sailors were returning to their homes with 
their spoils, to spend a quiet Sunday with their 
wives and children an rents; they were 
returning with light consciences ; they had earned 
the bread for all the mouths that depended on 
them. It was otherwise in Rose Cottage. There, 
thought Josephine, the tather, instead of laying 
by tor his child, has wasted her fortune, and then 
bids her go forth and fish for herself with the 
net of fraud. 

Her chin rested inher hands; her brows were 
knit; her lips quivered. No tears came into her 
eyes. ‘Was there ever, she said, ‘a more 
miserable, forlorn girl than 1? What I eaid to 
Richard Cable is true. I have no one to whom 
I can look up. My ladder is lost in cloud.’ 





















PNEUMATIC GUNS AND DYNAMITE 
SHELLS. 


THE problem of firing or, rather, propelling 
shells filled with high explosives may be said 
to have been satisfactorily solved by the Ameri- 
cans. Tentative experiments in that direction 
have been carried on for the last two years with 
powder guns by officers of the United States 
army. Eurly in 1885, trials were made with 
dynamite shells at Port Lobos, California, under 
the supervision of General Kelton, assisted by 
Lieutenant Quivan, of the 4th United States 
Artillery. The piece of ordnance used was a 
condemned three-inch rifled wrought-iron gun. 
Mr Quinan in person loaded the shells, each 
ehell—an elongated three-inch rifled projectile— 
being charged with seven ounces of dynamite. 
The first projecting charge was a quarter-pound 
of ordinary powder as used in the United States 
artillery, subsequently increased to half a pound 
and one pound. In the first and second dis- 
charges, the shells did just what was expected of 
them: they did not oped until they struck 
the et, a rock one hundred yards from the 
gun. hen the third charge was fired, how- 
ever, the explosion of the charge, the bursting 
of the shell, and the shattering of the gun, 
appeared to be simultaneous, the piece of ord- 
nance being torn into fragments This may be 
said to have been just what was expected and 
intended, the object being to demonstrate how 
far a shell loaded with a high explosive may 
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be fired from ordinary guns if the propelling 


is properly regulated. 

ovat beequenily, tle were made on the Poto- 
mac, near Washington, by the United States 
Dynamite Projectile Company with Snider dyna- 
mite projectiles. Four six-inch shells, carrying 
eleven-pound pissing charges of nitro-gelatine, 
wera fired against a ledge of rock one thousand 
yards distant. The experiments were regarded 
as.a success in every respect, and as a8 conclu- 
sive proof of the destructive power of six-inch 
shells, the latter exploding on striking the target, 
and doing good execution on the rock. But so 
far, all attempts to throw larger charges of high 
explosives out of powder guns have failed. At 
least four guns have been burst at Sandy Hook ; 
one recently. Having failed in the attempts to 
throw uncamphorated explosive gelatine, the very 
much leas sensitive camphorated explosive gela- 
tine was resorted to. his is also less power- 
ful than the uncamphorated, and requires very 
strong initial detonation by fulminate of mer- 
cury und dynamite or gup-cofton to attain its 
fullest development of strength. In no case 
have the requisite detonators of fulminate of 
mercury been thrown, as these are very sensi- 
tive to explosion, by the shock which they 
receive in the powder gun. All the experiments 
made were instructive, but they were also 
destructive of the guns. 

The problem of pore shells filled with 
high explosives, with safety to the guns and to 
those discharging them, was not satisfactorily 
settled until Lientenant Zalinski, of the 5th 
United States Artillery, brought forward his 
pneumatic gun, on the invention and improve- 
ment of which he had been engaged for some 
time. This gun is in reality a take sixty feet 
long, made of half-inch iron lined with one-six- 
teenth of an inch of brass, and having a bore 
of eight inches. The barrel is supported and 
stiffened by a light but strong iron frame, at the 
centre of which is a pivot, about which the gun 
may be revolved, the breech end being provided 
with wheels, which run upon a circular track. 
The gun is elevated and depressed by means of 
a piston, the cylinder of which receives air from 
eight reservoirs—each of which is twenty feet 
long, twelve inches outside diameter, and made 
of iron half an inch thick—placed upon the frame 
beneath the barrel, the air being supplied by a 
compressor. This piston presses upon the gun 
just forward of the trunnions to elevate the 
barrel. Upon the air being allowed to esca 
slowly, the barrel is lowered by gravity. To the 
Pistons of two cylinders placed at the pivot are 
secured the ends of wire ropes, one of which is 
secured to the rear part of the frame, the other 
to the opposite side. The gua may be rapidly 
turned in either direction by admitting air to 
either of the cylinders An arm at the centre 
of one of the trunnions, through which the com- 
preased air passes to the gun, operates an auxiliary 
valve, which in turn moves the main valre, 
opening the passage to an air-chamber behind 

projectile. From the instant of opening the 
valve, the full pressure of the air in the reservoirs 
ia exerted upon the projectile until it reaches the 
muzzle, when the valves are automatically closed. 
The eight reservoirs centain enough air at one 
thousand poulhds pressure to discharge the gun 
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six times; but as they can be continuously re- 
supplied with air by the compressor, there need 
be no delay in firing. 

All the movements of the gun are controlled 
from the geen at the breech, The cart- 
ridge launched forth from the tube consista of 
two parts—a wooden tailpiece fifty-one inches 
long, which guides the projectile in ita flight; 
and a head. The forward portion, or head, is 
a brass cylinder forty inches long, having a 
comical cap twelve inches long. In the tbe- 
are placed one hundred pounds of explosive 
gelatine, through the centre of which extends a 
core of dynamite; and in the centre of the 
dynamite, again, is an exploder of fulminate of 
mercury, from which a rod leads to the point 
of the cap. As soon as the latter atrikes an object, 
the charge explodes. In order that the charge 
may be exploded, in case of failure of the above 
arrangement, a dry battery, placed in o little 
recess in the tailpiece of the cartridge, is con- 
nected with the fulminate exploder. The b 
begins to work upon being bronsht into contact 
with water, and the gelatine is then exploded. 

For it is for naval warfare, in the first place, 
that the pneumatic gun of Lieutenant inski 
is intended. And it must be admitted that, 
while the United States are still without the 
nich needed ships, fortifications, and heavy guns, 
which would place the country on a level with 
other naval powers, these pneumatic guns will 
form very efticient defensive weapons, Besides 
mounting them on points along the coast liable 
to attack by a hostile fleet, they are to be em- 
ployed in a more decisive way. It is admitted 
that the range of pneumatic guns is limited as 
compared with powder guns. An enemy’s fleet 
might he beyond the range of pneumatic guns, 
and bombard American ports and cities with 
impunity. But it is suggested, and appears 
perfectly feasible, to mount pneumatic guns on 
fast sea-going torpedo-boats. With such boats, 
aggressive action of a very decided and decisive 
character would be possible. Boats have been 
designed two hundred and ten fect long by 
twenty-six feet beam, carrying from one to three 
of these guus, of calibres of from ten and a half 
to twelve and a half inches The speeds of 
torpedo-boats so armed are to be from twenty 
to twenty-five miles an hour. The shells are 
to be thrown at least one mile, and to contain 
from two hundred to five hundred pounds of 
explosive gelatine, the rapidity of firmg them 
being from one to two shells every two 
minutes. 

The effect of auch shells upon even the strongest 
ironclads would be irresistible. If dropped upon 
the deck of an enemy’s ironclad, they would 
certainly crush it, for their action would not 
be contined to a simple local perforation, but 
the crushing in would ensue over a considerable 
breadth. Besides the direct breaking action at the 
point of impact, there would be a very great trans- 
mitted shock, which would seek out and break 
up the ship at all weak pointe in the vicinity. 
The decks even of the most heavily armoured 
vessels have leas than six inches of armour, and 
they present py far the greater portian of the 
target fired at Moreover, the most heavily 
armoured ships, leaving out of account their 
decks, have but a small proportion of the entire 
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surface covered with heavy armour. Should 
the shell atrike the portions of the armouring 
too thick for perforation, the tremendous blow, 
as stated above, would seek out the neighbour- 
ing weak points by the transmitted shock. It 
might be assumed as almost certain that the 
effect of exploding a large quantity of dynamite 
or explosive gelatine upon the turret or the case- 
mate of o ship would be ench as to render the 
crew insidd incapable for further action, even 
if the armour were not penetrated. Supposing, 
also, that the shell should fail to hit the vessel, 
if it exploded near enough, even if its explosion 
were not sufficient to disrupt the hull, it would 
certainly affect the motive-power and the steer- 
ing apparatus, and thus precney patalyse the 
ship. Whilst twelve and a half inches is at 
apa the limit of calibre, there is nothing to 

inder the construction of a gun of sixteen and 
a half inch calibre, and such a gun could throw 
a charge of one thousand pounds of explosive 
gelatine. The effect of such a fearful missive 
exploding on board a ship had better be left to 
the imagination ; but it is well to bear in mind 
that throwing such charges long distances hes 
become perfectly practicable by the introduction 
of the pneumatic gun. ; 





THE BUSHFORD CASE. 
IN BIGHT CHAPTERE. 


CHAP. V.—ERNEST SPEAKS AT LAST. 


I sang into a chair, as it were stunned. The 
words, ‘Can Laura be the assassin, and does 
Ernest know it?’ seemed to keep on repeating 
themselves in my brain with a sort of rhythmical 
regularity like the ticking of a clock. 

At last, with a great effort, I recovered myself 
sufficiently to reason it out. Yes; there could be 
no doubt of the truth, The cause of Ernest’s 
silence, before so inexplicable, was now made 
clear. Why had I not thought of this before? 
Such an idea had never entered into my imagina- 
tion, The finding of the little piece of gold I 
held in my hand—by itself a mere nothing— 
had supplied the clue to oll that had been s0 
unaccountable. Laura must have known of the 
intended alteration of the will, and to prevent 
that alteration, killed her uncle before he had 
time to carry out his intention. The pendant 
must have become detached from the earring as 
she bent over him; and his coat being open, it 
fell into the pocket Ernest either saw the deed 
done, or came upon her before she could escape 
from the room. To shield her, he had allowed 
himself to be suspected and arrested ; to shield 
her, he would go to his trial; and, if convicted, 
to his death. No, no; it should not be! He 
should not suffer for her crime! I would prevent 
it! But how could I prevent it? What proof 
had I? Absolutely none! The earring drop 
might have got into the pocket in many ways 
It might have fallen from her ear af some other 
time, and remained there undiscovered. My 
finding it there was only significant when coupled 
with, est's conduct; and that conduct only 
pointed towards Laura's guilt, supposing him to 

innocent. 

Perhaps, after all, I was wrong, and she was 
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years she had been at the vicarage, she had 
gained the affection of all about her: my poor 
uncle had loved her as dearly as he had loved 
Amy, and she seemed to love him equally in 
return. For the present, I must conceal my 
discovery, and, subduing my feelings, meet Laura 
as usual, until I had seen Ernest i Yes; 
I must see Ernest again at once. I would go to 
him to-morrow, and, armed with my discovery, 
cored once more to gain the truth from 

im. 

During the remainder of the day, I kept apart 
from Laura so far as I could; but of course I 
could not entirely avoid meeting her ; and when 
in her company, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that I could bring myself to treat her in my 
accustomed manner ; indeed, 1 was not altog-yed --T 
successful in my endeavours. Several tirciidey I 
relapsed into a fit of thought, and my eyes woritfuld 
involuntarily turn towards her face; theneir 
noticed that she was watching me intentlys }, 
When we parted for the night, she lingered 
behind my mother and Amy, and as soon as they 
were out of hearing, she said hastily, and in a 
low tone of voice: ‘Harry, your looks and 
manner have been strange to-night; have you 
discovered anything fresh ?’ 

I knew not how to answer her without speaking 
falsely. Fortunately, she continued before I had 
time to commit myself. 

‘I mean,’ she went on, ‘anything fresh against 
Ernest ?” 

I could now answer truthfully in the negative, 
and she said no more. 

While she spoke, she looked straight into my 
face. It was far more difficult for me to meet 
her eye than for her to meet mine. I felt that 
Thad much more the appearance of a guilty being 
than she. 

The next morning, I stated my intention of 
again visiting Ernest. This caused no surprise, 
as it was nearly a week since I had seen him, and 
T had as yet told him nothing of what I had been 
doing in his interest. This time I took no special 
message from Laura, Both she and Amy sent 
their fondest love, and again expressed their 
ardent wish to see him. 

I found Ernest in no respect altcred either in 
appearance or manner, He greeted me cordially, 


and inquired anxiously after Amy and Laur 
His face wore a sort of faint cynical smile wh, 


T related how Laura had received his message yang 
he shook his head decisively when 1 toldyi, 
how much both she and Amy desired to seepim 
Seeing this, I forbore to preas him ; indeed ,,, 
longer wondered at his refusal 

I then went on to tell him how my time ad 
been employed since I saw him last. He lis 
it scemed to me, with little interest, as if he d 
anticipated the result of my efforts in his be,,1¢ 
When, however, I spoke of my examinatiy, of 
the room in which the murder had taken 
he rested his elbows on hie knees, and, bur.i, 
his face in his hands, appeared to be much movy 
But he soon recovered himself, and said : ‘Harry, 
you have done wonders, Your securing Bob 
Coveney’s services was a master-stroke, though I 
fear his evidence will avail me little. Anyhow, 
I thank you both heartily for the trouble you 
have taken.’ 


> 
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I thought that the time had now come to tell | the impossibility, of allowing her to remain the 


him all I had discovered. ‘Ernest,’ I said 
suddenly, and without preparing him in any 
vay know who did the deed.’ 
e effect was electrical. He turned ghastly 
pele and there was a look of absolute terror in 
is eyes og he fixed them on me. I thought he 
would bave fainted, but he partially regained 
his composure, though apparently with much 
difficulty, and asked : ‘ Who did it?’ 

‘Laura—and you know it!’ 

He was evidently prepared for my answer, and 
burst into a hollow and forced laugh, © Ridicu- 
lous! You have discovered a mare's nest. How 
did you manage it?’ 

‘Tt is no mare’s nest, Ernest, and I must beg of 
you to treat the matter seriously.’ 

‘Well, well, I will, if I can; but tell me how 
this absurd suspicion entered into your mind,’ 

‘It is not a suspicion, buta firm conviction— 
almost a certainty.—Do you know this?’ and I 
showed him the earring drop. 

‘Yes ; I Know it well enough, What of it?’ 

‘I found it in the breast pocket of the coat 
which our poor uncle wore that night.’ 

‘And what of that? What does 1t prove ?’ 

‘Nothing by itself, I admit; but viewed by the 
light of your conduct—your refusal to explain 
away the evidence against you—everything,’ 

‘Nonsense !’ Ernest exclaimed ; and then, after 
a short pause, lie said: ‘You have not told any 
one of thia, I trust ?’ 

‘Not as yet ; but I must do s0.’ 

‘You must not,’ he cried vehemently. 

‘IT wust, I repeated with emphasis, ‘I will not 
let you suffer for another's crime, if I can prevent 


‘You can't prevent it—at least, not by accus- 
ing Laura. hat evidence have you against 
her? You have admitted that finding that 
wretched piece of jewelry is nothing ; and what 
else can you bring forward which would be 
listened to for one minute in a court of justice ? 
You know well enough that there is nothing— 
positively nothing !’ 

‘There is one thing that I can do—speak to 
Laura herself, and endeavour to wring a confes- 
sion from her.’ 

‘If you don’t promise me not to attempt that,’ 
he said passionately—‘if you don’t promise to 
keep this suspicion of yours entirely to yourself, 
I declare most solemnly that I will plead guilty 
at my trial.’ 

Ifelt that I was beaten now. I knew Ernest 
too well not to be sure of his carrying out his 
threat. 

‘Well, I will promise you, Ernest, on one 


condition—that you tell me everything you i that if my faults were repeated, I shoul 


know.’ 

‘And if I refuse ?’ 

“If you refuse, I risk everything, and use every 
means that I can think of to bring the crime 
home to Laura ; for I am as firmly convinced of 
her guilt os if I had seen the deed done.’ 
joe ere 8 i minutes in silence, and 

en said : ,ltr i 
eal Gell su aril ust to your promise, and 

‘One moment, Ernest,’ I interrupted. ‘This 
promise of mine, 20 far as it relates to p venga 
to Laura herself, holds good only until r the 
trial You must yourself feel the impropriety, 
7, 








companion of Amy.’ 

though this speech of mine assumed Laura's 
guilt as a fact, Ernest now made no attempt to 
contradict me, After musing for a few minutes, 
he said : ‘I must leave this to your discretion, 
Harry. If it be ible in any way to separate 
them without te ing her the reason, so much 
the better; all that J demand of you is, that yon 
will do nothing that will bring her within the 
reach of the law.’ 

Having assented to this, Ernest went on. 

‘Harry, now I have resolved to speak freely 
to you on the subject, I feel that I must make 
my confession a complete one. I must have 
expressed surprise in my face when he said 
‘confession,’ for he continued: ‘I don’t use the 
word confession in relation to the fearful crime 
with which I am charged—thank God! I am 
entirely guiltless of that—but in reference to the 
course of life I led, which indirectly caused the 
crime to be committed.’ 

‘If it be painful for you to refer to it, Ernest, 
there is no necessity for you doing so: I have 
heard the account from others.’ 

‘There is a necessity. If the relation serve no 
other purpose, it will, I think, to some extent 
relieve my mind from the load which presses on 
it. What strange infatuation could have induced 
me to commence that course of life, I cannot tell; 
but, once commenced, the downward progress 
was easy. Solitude was distasteful to me; so, 
failing your society, I sought that of those about 
me. Some of them possessed means far Lt hee 
mine, and a false pride prevented me from allow- 
ing my inferiority in that respect to appear. 
Thus I was led into expenses I could ill afford. 
Then I accompanied them to billiard-roome, and 
soon began to take an interest in the game, I 
seldom took a cue myself; but I was induced to 
bet—nand soon to bet heavily. When we met at 
the rooms of my fellow-studcnts, cards would be 
introduced. At first, I would play for small 
sums only ; but the demon of gambling soon got 

ossession of me, and the stakes were increased, 
cw our uncle became acquainted with my 
course of life, I know not. Do you?’ 

I shook my head; and est continued : 
‘Well, it matters little how he became acquainted 
with it: he did, and the knowledge brought him 
to London. Never shall I forget our interview ! 
Though he spoke with the utmost severity of the 
sins I had committed, he had not one harsh word 
for me, I had no hesitation in giving him the 
solemn promise he required—that I would at 
once 1enounce my bad associates, and never bet 
nor touch cards again. He warned me plaialy 

meet 
with very different treatment from him, for he 
would then know that I erred knowingly and 
wilfully, and should consider me no longer fit to 
have help from him, or to become Laura's 
husband. He gave me money to pay every debt 
1 owed ; and I paid them all with the exception 
of the bifl for twenty-five pounds held by Pollitt, 
and I reserved the cash to take that up when it 
became due. Would that, instend of doing so, I 
had paid it atonce! 

‘More t! e month passed away, and during 
that time my word had been kept. I spent 
several evenings with some of my Jellow-students ; 
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but if card-playing took place, I was a looker-on 
only. One night, a young man named Temple, 
from whom I had formerly won a few pounds, 
was a member of our party. He now requested 
me to give him his revenge. I refused, and 
frankly stated my reason for doing eo ; nor could 
all the jeera and laughter of my companions move 
me ; till at last Temple accused me of dishonour- 
able condnet in winning his money and then 
denying him the chance of winning it back again. 
This taunt was more than I could bear, and I sat 
down to play. Had you been present—had 

elton or any one supportcd me—I believe I 
should have resisted even then; but there was no 
hand held out to save me. Well, I lost; and to 
retrieve my losses, played on. t drank, too, in 
the vain endeavour to drown remorse ; and when 
I rose from the table, I had little left of the 
twenty-five pounds, I passed the night in agony ; 
aleep refused to come tome I had no means of 
meeting the bill ; there was no alternative but to 
go to Bushford and throw myself on my uncle’s 
mercy. This I did. As he listened to me, his face 
wore the aternest look I had ever seen there. I 
had broken my word; he would not break his. 
The bill should be taken up; he would pay for 
my absolute neceszaries until I had passed my 
examination, and would let me have the means 
of starting in my profession—that was all Laura 
I must see no more; nor must I attempt to 
correspond with her; and that portion of his 
will relating to me would be altered at once. 

‘The effects of the drink I had taken on the 
previous evening, and the sleepless night I had 
spent, had scarcely left me My hasty temper 
‘was in no estate to bear with his reproaches. I 
answered him in terms which will cause me 


poignant regret aa long as I live, and left the house. 
‘Long before I reached London, the reaction 
came ; I must see him again at once, and beg him 


to pardon the hasty words I had uttered, if he 
would pardon nothing else. Shame, however, 
would not permit me to seek him when there was 
a certainty of mecting Laura and Amy, both of 
whom had witnessed our parting. I determined, 
therefore, to go to him at niyht, when I knew he 
would be alone in the library. There was no 
suitable train to Bushford station, so I went to 
Briarly. I bad no settled idea as to my return; 
I knew that there was no train back either from 
Briarly or Bushford, and I aleo knew at what 
hour the mail left Camelton ; but, in the state 
my mind was in, it never once occurred to me 
that I should not have time to catch it; in short, 
I gave no thought to the matter. I walked 
rapidly from Briarly to the vicarage; and pass- 
ing quietly through the churchyard and garden, 
gained the library window, which was partly 
open. I was about to enter, when I saw the door 
open, and Laura glide rather than walk into the 
room. Sho wore the Indian dressing-gown we 
both know eo well, and her long dark hair was 
hanging down her back Softly she approached 
our uncle, who, unconscious of her presence, wrote 
on. Just os she reached the back of his chair, 
he placed his pen on the table, and looking up, 
peresived her ; then, ewift as lightning, I saw her 
ean, over his shoulder—her arm was raised— 
there was a gleam of steel in the lamp-light, and 
—— As though the blow had fallen on myself, 
I staggered back, supporting myself against tha 





window-frame, peel in every limb, in every 
sense. I could not have remained so many 
seconds; but when I recovered the power of 
thought and volition, Laura was gone and the 
door closed. I rushed to eur dear uncle’a side, 
and what a sight met my view! My surgical 
knowledge told me at once that all human aid 
was useless, and that he had but a few minutes to 
live. I threw myself on my knees before him, 
and seizing his hand, passionately entreated him 
to pardon me. I saw that he understood me; but 
the power of speech was gone: I ed of him 
to press my hand in token of his forgiveness. 
There was a slight pressure—I trust in heaven it 
was a voluntary ono—and—all was over. And 
now, what was to be done? My poor uncle was 
past all help; I could not alarm the house and 
accuse Laura. No, no! guilty os she was, she 
must be saved at all cost! 

‘I quitted the room, closing the window after 
me, and rushed on across the fields to Camelton. 
I never paused to think that I could not reach 
the station in time; I never thought of the blood 
ou my coat; the only idea I had was that I must 
get back to London. Had I missed the train, I 
should have walked the whole distance ; but the 
mail stopped at the platform almost at the same 
time that I reached it. It was not until after- 
wards that I knew it must have been at least half 
an hour late. I found an empty compartment ; 
and so got back to my lodgings. Utterly worn 
out in mind and body, I succeeded in obtaining 
a few hours’ sleep—such sleep as it wus, Early 
the next morning I went out. I feared to remain 
at home, for I knew that I should be summoned 
to the vicarage, and I dared not go there to meet 
Laura—at least till I heard the result of the 
investigation that must take place. The same 
Teason kept me from the hospital, so I walked 
about during the whole day. Of where I went, 
I have no recollection ; I only know that I walked 
—walked mechanically. JI bought an evening 
paper ; if gave an account of the discovery of the 

ody, but said nothing about any one being 
suspected of the perpetration of the crime. At 
first, it was my intention not to return to my 
lodgings till I had learned more; but afterwards, 
I thought I had better go back. A telegraphic 
message from LBushford was there, as I had 
expected : it had come soon after 1 went out in 
the morning. Should I go. No; I could not 
meet Laura. Yet, what excuse could I offer for 
not going? All choice was shortly taken from 
me by the arrival of the police and my arrest. I 
had not expected this, and yet I was not sur- 
prised, nor Nid 1 regret it. I felt it as a relief 
from my embarrassment, if only a temporary 
one; I could now refuse to see Laura, without 
casting suspicion on her.—Now, Harry, that you 
know all, can you blame me for keeping silent? 
I could not explain away the evidence against 
me without telling the whole truth, and telling 
the truth would be accusing Laura.’ 

‘No, Ernest ; I cannot blame you for keeping 
silent hitherto; but I do blame you for forcin 
me to keep silent. The doer of euch a foul dee 
as that should not be permitted to escape from 
Hark duces 

‘If you were in my 
who had done it, woul 
escape ?? 


Ee and it were Amy 
you not suffer her to 
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Chars, Wear) THROUGH JEST TO MATRIMONY, 


‘I will be cheap enough,’ she said coaxingly. 
“If you could be dear enough, perhaps*+-—— 
‘Ob, come! you are just the person I want’— 

taking him by the arm. 

She sold him one article after another, keeping { 
up an agreeable conversation the while; and 
before all was done, he had purchased everything { 
on the etall Then, at settling-up, there was { 
something said about discount. ‘I cannot return | 
any money,’ she said, blushing ; ‘but if you think 
me dear enough, there’s mamma; she may give 
you my hand.’ The bargain was accordingly | 
concluded. 

At another bazaar, in the Highlands, also got 
up for a religious object, the minister, who had 
just been appointed, gave so much attention toa 
particular lady, that one of his elders thought 
it prudent to interfere. Taking him aside for the 
purpose, he said simply: ‘Mind! They will be 
speakin’.’ 

Comprehending the situation, and remembering 
that the elder possessed a keen sense of humour, 
he replied: ‘It’s all right, John. They can say 
nothing. A man may love his neighbour as him- 
self, you know.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ said John, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘a man may love his neighbour as 
himself ; but can he love her as his wife ?’ 

‘That’s a question I never thought about,’ said 
the other, nonplussed. However, John’s rebuke |. 
having forced the question upon him, he decided |: 
in the affirmative, and returning to the lady {! 
forthwith, proposed, and was accepted. 

An cuinent doctor who had saved the life of 
a lady, a personal friend, was asked his charge. 
He suid he generally allowed hie patient-friends 
to remunerate him as they thought befitting. 
‘But don’t you often get disappointed on these 
terms?’ she inquired. 

‘JT may eay, never.’ 

‘As you are so easily pleased, here ;’ ond she 
playfully gave him her empty hand, while in the 
other was concealed a cheque for a handsome sum. 
‘How easily I could have taken you in!’ she 
added, producing the cheque. 

‘But you have only succeeded in drawing me 
out,’ he said, declining to relinquish her hand, 
‘Don’t insult me with a cheque; I am most 
generously rewarded.’ 

Perhaps she understood the doctor’s difficulty, 
and wished to help him out of it; at anyrate, the 
giving of her hand led lim to offer his heart, 

This was how a gentlemun got his wife, when, 














‘Tt is ely impossible for me to imagine Amy 
doing such a deed. 

‘So I should have said of Laura, had not my 
own eyes beheld her do it.’ 

‘You surely do not love her still?’ 

‘Love her!’ he answered. ‘J could not bear to 
speak to her or touch her; I should loathe the 
very sight of her. And yet, if I could give my 
life ten times over to save hers, I would do it 
Now, tell me, Harry, do I love her still? for I 
cannot tell myself.’ 

‘Your question is one that is beyond my power 
to answer, Ernest ; but this I know, she can love 
you but little to ullow you to suffer for and bear 
the odium of her crime.’ 

‘I have thought of that; but, after all, she is 
only a weak woman; and perhaps she is waiting 
the result of the trial.’ 

‘And if, after the trial, supposing you to be 
convicted, she sliould confess, you will surely not 
eacrifice yourself by declaring her statement 
false ¢! 

‘We will speak of that when the time comes, 
should it ever come.’ : 

‘And till then, must she remain with Amy ?’ 

‘It can’t be helped. I like it little as you do, 
but I see no alternative. Afterwards—-however 
it may go with me—at any cost she must be 
separated fram us all for ever.’ 

I eaw plainly that I should gain no further 
concession from him, 80 prepared to leave him. 

As we parted, he wrung my hand and said: 
‘Harry, I shall be calmer and more resigned, 
now I have confided in you. I longed todo so 
before, but I was afraid. In the old days, my 
heart was always open to you, and it shall be now 


—till the end.’ 






































THROUGH JEST TO MATRIMONY. 


ManriacEs are often the result of accident. It 
seems strange, but the most prudent persons will 
sometimes conceive an irresistible attachment at 
the suggestion of a word or a look. When once 
under the spell of the verb ‘To love,’ they go 
through all its forms, and finish the deelension 
of the verb before the altar. The few may give 
this subject the consideration it deserves; but 
the many, there is reason to fear, are guidcd by 
impulse. A skipper of o coasting vessel called 
at the village inn and asked the landlady, a 
young widow: ‘Do you know where I can get 
amate? I have lost my mate.’ 

‘I am very sorry for you, Mr , she said, 
emiling. ‘I want a mate too, and cannot get one. 
As we are in the same position, 1°11 tell you what 
I'll do: if you will be mine, I will be yours!’ 
hd ae ees be ; and carer in a tobacconist’s shop, he asked a girl behind the 

ping to her werd, he is now supplied with two | ‘ounter, who happenod to have red hair, if she 
Tie ; would oblige him with a match. ‘With pleasure, 
nd in sh ea na Wt ges tne! et 
he bought something, He looked st her stall, replied, with such a suggestive, demure smile tl 
hich contained 7 . she aroused his interest. Further conversation 
pedi Diained fancy-work of various kinds | proved her to be a person worthy of regard, and 


‘Why,’ he eaid, ‘I see nothing here that would 
§ ventually the, red-headed match was handed 
be of the least use to me, a bachelor—except your- pies ace aa ae 


self, The rest would be dear to me at any! A lady with a fine figure having taken a fancy 
Price.’ to a valuable ring which she saw ticketed in & 
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shop window, went inside to examineit. ‘It 
is exceedingly lovely ; I wish it were mine,’ she 
said on satistying herself. ‘What smaller figure 
will tempt you?’ 

‘No other figure than the figure before me,’ 
he said, giving her an admiring look at the 
same time ‘It is exceedingly lovely. I wish— 
I could tempt you with the ring.’ 

‘T think Taf take it? she said, laying down the 
money amidst blushes. 

Of course he accepted the money ; but getting 
her address, he made auch good use of the hint, 
that the next ring which she got was given by 
him in church. 

Quite as singular was the beginning of the court- 
ship of the man who went into a shop for a pair 
of boots ‘I want them wide, please,’ he said 
tothe girl in attendance, ‘as I have a good, broad 
understanding.’ 

She langhed at this reference to the breadth of 
his feet, and said: ‘A very good thing, too, in 
a man, but not in a woman.’ 

‘How do you make out that what is good in 
one sex is bad in the other?’ 

‘Ah, it is quite simple. You see nature in- 
tended man to be supported by a firm sole, Lut 
woman by a yielding fnsband Y 

Whether he made a yielding husband or not, 
ee at anyrate says that he made her his 
wife. 

A man who had been very unfortunate in busi- 
neas, while relating his reverses to a rich lady, 
wound up by saying: ‘There is nothing for me 
but the union,’ 

‘Which one?’ she inquired with a smile on 
her lips and a soft look in her eyes. ‘If you 
care for me, choose that union in which I may 
sec you oftenest.’ 

‘ Shall we say the matrimonial ?’ 

‘ Ah, well, if you have a preference for that one, 
I have no objection ;’ and the agreement was 
ratified. 

A lady in o railway train kept looking out at 
the window with her head well forward, until 
she remembered that the gentleman opposite 
might possibly object. 

"Do I cut off the view?’ she asked. 

‘Merely of all I do not wish to see !’ he replied 
gallantly. 

The ice having been thus broken, they entered 
into conversation, found they were to get out at 
the same station, and knew each other’s friends. 
The rest was plain sailing into what somebody 
calls the ‘matrimonial haven.’ 

‘Are you married yet, Kitty?’ said ao sailor 
on meeting an old acquaintance after returning 
from a long voyage. 

‘No ; that somebody has never corne.’ 

‘Ah, then, I have brought him, after a deal 
of bother,’ he said, throwing his arms around her ; 
and the matter was there and then settled. 

This was ingenuous enough, like the case of the 
theatrical manager who was brought to the point 
when he called to inform his leading actress that 
he had secured a play at last which was sure to 
have a long run. 

‘What part have you reserved for me?’ 
eaked.. 

‘You are to be a charming sweetheart, as you 
are. 

“Ie there a wife in the piece?” 


she 
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‘There ia? 

‘Then I have done charming sweethearts tilk 
I am tired. I must be a wife in the long-run.’ 
And she was. 





FISH-PRESERVING AT ABERDEEN. 
CHEAP FOOD FOR THE POOR, 


AN interesting experiment (says the Scotsman) in 
the direction of solving the many problems con- 
nected with the utilisation of the ‘Harvest of the 
sea’ was recently made at the factory of the Nor- 
mal Company, Aberdeen. The public have been 
familiarised from time to time by qualified writers 
on the subject with the importance of the fishing 
industry in relation to social economics, and 
the experiment under notice formed a remark- 
able and encouraging instance of the rebar 
of the application of science and scientific methods 
to the purposes of commercial enterprise. That 
scientific progress has at all times shown itself to 
be the surest lever for the elevation of our race 
from its misery is in this connection a pregnant 
saying, and the Normal Company deserve all 

raise for the vigorous impulse which their efforts 
for the development and improvement of the 
fishing trade are certain to impart. The produc- 
tion of cheap and nutritious food is the principal 
object of the Company, whose factory at Point 
Law, in interest and extent surpasses the famous 
fish-refuse and oil-making factories of the United 
States. Instead of looking merely to the develop- 
ment of a trade carried on by swift steamers, it is 
evident that if factories were planted here and 
there on our coasts where fish are known to be 
plentiful, a vast industry might be created, which 
will bring its reward to those who embark in it, 
and will also be a benefit to the inhabitants of 
these districts. By establishing factories for the 
manufacture of fish-extracts, for which there is a 
large demand both at home and especially on the 
Continent, of glue, gelatine, manure from fish- 
refuse, and by preserving fish en masse with the 
newer and much improved methods, there will be 
a new ontlet for enterprise, and prospects of a 
great development of the fishing industry exactly 
in those localities which, for one reason and 
another, are the subject of great commercial 
depression. These views were formulated by 
the Fishery Board recently, and they deserve 
careful and anxious consideration. 

The purpose, then, of the Company alluded to 
is to transtorm to the best odvantage fish of all 
kinds into products of various descriptions, and to 
manufacture soups, vegetable extract, sausages, dc. 
For example, they are able to manufacture extract 
of meat and fish, and shell-fish; soups in a 
highly concentrated form, such as pea-soup, thick 
soup, clear soup, julien soup, fish-soup, sausages of 
various kinds, glue, cement, gelatine, albumen ; 
oils for medicinal and other purposes, leather, 
guano, and bone-meal. To most people this list 
may seem somewhat incredible. The different 
processes of manufacture are most interesting, and 
are a triumph of scientific skill. The methoda 
of Reh gia which are secured by patent, were 
without exception invented by the tochnical chief, 
Mr C. A Sahlstrom, as were also many of the 


-|machines employed in the manufacture, which 


are the ontcome of research extending over a 














WHAT DID 
period of more than fifteen years. As far back as 
1862, Mr Sahlstrim received the firet prize for the 
making of albumen from fish-roe at the London 
International Exhibition. 

The experiments of the Company have been 
crowned with success, and the manufacturers are 
able in a cheap and simple way, withont the use 
of injurious chemicals, to preserve fish so that 
they can be kept for a time in such a way that 
in neither appearance nor taste can they be 
found different from fresh fish. The extensive 
consumption nowadays of extracts of meat has 
induced the Company to use materials other 
than meat for the production of extracts. One 
sample is made exclusively from flesh of whales 
und allied marine animals. It takes time to over- 
come prejudices. In reality, the flesh of the 
whale resembles that of reindeer. It looks 
palatable, and is entirely free from smell or any 
oily flavour. At present, some of the valuable 
products of the whale are thrown away. The 
skin is only used for guano, although it has been 
proved to be far better suited for a greater 
variety of purposes than any other skin—as, for 
instance, traces for horses, driving-reins, &c. The 
meat of a large blue whale of two hundred tons 
yields, in round numbers, five thousand pounds of 
extract ; and every poe of extract gives about 
one hundred pints of soup. The other soups can 
be made to suit the palate of the most fastidious. 
As an example of what can be achieved in the 
way of turning the so-called ‘offal’ to account, 
it need only be mentioned that the flesh of cod, 
ling, and other kinds of fish can be used dried, 
or for extract, glue, and guano; the bladder for 
isinglass : the backbone for gluc, bone-meal ; the 
head for extract, glue, guano; the roe for albu- 
men ; the liver for oil, extract fibrine ; the entrails 
for glue and guano. The external coverings of 
the larger kinds can be profitably removed and 
tanned ; they give a strony and good skin, very 
suitable for portfolios and bookbinding. Raw 
materiale now considered as almost worthless are 
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here in twelve to twenty hours in any degree of 
heat required ; and they give a far better result 
than if dried in the open air, exposed to all the 
changes of weather. 

The chairman of the Compan 
is Mr Nordenfeldt, London, the celebrated gun- 
maker. 


They intend to establish in more populoas 


a 
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, it ma be Known, , 


places soup-kitchens, where a substantial meal 


of two dishes may be had for about twopence. 
The principal ingredients in these dishes will be 


| fish; but they will besides contain fat, vege- 





tables, meat, &c. mixed together in proportions 
which will make an enjoyable food. The restau- 
rant, like everything about the har a is a 
model of tidiness, and is capable of seating 
about one hundred and filty persons. Fully 
one hundred children of the poorer class were 
invited to partake of the dinner, and Mr Sahl- 
strom gave an appropriate speech, stating that 
many had expressed their fears that the Company 
would never be able to give ao dinner consist- 
ing of two dishes at the small price of twopence 
without loss) He was, however, in a position to 
state that it could be done, and, moreover, give a 
comparatively good profit, He ventured to say 
that there was no restaurant in the United 
Kingdom or the Continent founded on mercantile 
principles which could compete with the Com- 
any’s in producing cheap and wholesome food. 
he object of the restaurant was not to give alms. 
Give the poor work, and let the aim of mankind 
be to provide them with the first condition of 
existence—namely, food at the cheapest possible 
rate. To realise this laudable object, the means 
to make it permanent must be constructed upon 
a purely mercantile basis, in order that both 
producer and consumer might benefit alike. 


WHAT DID THE DOG SEE? 


Ir has often been said that animals have as keen 
a perception and as quick on appreciation as man 


thus utilised to great advantage by the Company. | himself of anything out of the usual order of 
The commercial and dietetic value of the products , things, or partaking in any way of a preternatural 


cannot therefore be under-rated. 


character. Whether the whole animal creation 


In the factory, employment is found for about|are endowed with this singular eagacity, it is 


one hyndred hands, and there is a staff of eighteen | impossible to say, and would 
technical gentlemen, some of whom are to take! sib 


charge of the ropeoys rojected new factories. 
On the island of Barra (South Hebrides) and at 
Thorshaven (Faroe Isles), there are larger factories 
in course of erection. When these centres are 
in operation, the west-coast fishermen will un- 
doubtedly receive a new stimulus to work. It is 
expected that the factories will give work to 
about one hundred and fifty men all the year 
round. 

As indicated, there are departmenta for the 
manufacture of the different articles. There is 
aleo a large tinsmith’s shop with the entire plant 
seqnusd for the production of tins, and carpenters’ 
and coopers’ workshops. About sixty machines 
are 1n operation, consisting in part of thirty-eight 
large and smal) jacketed pans and digesters, a 
couple of ge arators, vacuum pans, hacking and 
mincing machin inpesions filter-preases, air- 
pumps, machine for refrigerating oil, and others 

numerous to rape aes A new invention of 
é0me im a ing-c! ing- 
: foo rad drying-chamber and drying 
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be equally impos- 
e to prove; but as regards dogs and horses at 
anyrate—if we are to believe the many stories 
which have been related on the very best authori- 
ties—it is certain that those animals have been 
the first to recognise—and to testify, by their 
fright and terror, the force of such recognition— 
that they are in the presence of something beyond 
their ken; and the next “ is, with true animal 
sagacity, to seck safety in flight, with the usual 
accompaniment of scared looks, dropped tails 
and ears, und drooped heads. 

In the following curious narrative, a remark- 
uble instance is given of a dog having evidently 
seen something, not seen by either his master or 
mistreas, which evidently at first caused him great 
delight, byt which, on closer investigation, turned 
out to be empty apace, and produced in the dog 
all the signs of abject fear. e peculiar circum- 
atances of the story, which were related to the 
writer by a frignd, whose word he can have no 
reason to doubt, c.e simply these. 

A young lady, Miss I'——, was on a visit to a 


The largest fish may be dried | family of name and position, Colonel and Mas 
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‘| G——, who occupied s large mension in one of 

the home counties. The essed @ favourite 
setter, a pet of everybody, but es cially of Miss 
F——, who was as fond of the dog as the dog 
was of her. Wherever Miss F—— ipfer as 
ing, driving, or riding, Flora was sure to be close 
ah hand. And in ‘the drawing-room, the dog 
would sit by Miss F_——’s side, lay her long white 
nose on the lady’s knee, and look up earneatly in 
her face, making that peculiar sort of snoring in 
the nose which pet dogs often ong 5 either to 
attract attention or to express love. If, however, 
Flora waa accidentally shut out from any room in 
which Miss F-—— happened to be, she would 
eeratch at the door and whine and cry in a pitifal 
manner until the door was opened. 

Miss F had been staying with Colonel and 
Mra G about three or four weeks, when she 
became suddenly ill, and determined to return 











county. Thither she was removed in an invali 
catriage; but although she received every pos- 
sible care and attention, she a to get 
no poet her malady was evidently increasing 
daily. 

About e month after Miss F had left 
Colonel G———'s house, he and his wife were one 
day in their morning-room, which looked out 
upon an extensive lawn. The bells of the neigh- 
pouring village church had begun to ring for the 
usual Saily matins, the time being a quarter 
before ten, and the colonel and his wile were 
preparing to attend, according to their regular 
enstom, when they observed Flora—who was 

lying apparently asleep, close to the open glass 
| doors leading to the lawn—raise her head quickly, 





and, with cocked ears and straining eyes, loo. 
intently down the lawn, as if she saw something 
there which attracted her attention, All at once 
she jumped up, bounded over the grass, aud com- 
menced leaping up two or three times, express- 
ing all those signe of intense canine joy usually 
exhibited on meeting, after an absence, some 
epee loved object. In a moment, however, 

e dog ceased her gestures, dropped her tail and 
head, manifesting every sign of abject fear, and 
turning round, rushed back to the house, into the 
room, and crawled under a sofa, whence neither 

ing nor coaxing on the part of Mrs G—— 
contd induce her to stir. 

This peculiar conduct on the part of Flora, who 
was remarkable for her high training and perfect 
obedience, surprised and perplexed bath the colonel 
and his wife, quite as much as the violent mani- 
festations of joy, followed immediately by ever 
sign of the most crouching terror, all of which 
were wholly unaccountable. 

About two hours later on in the day, a telegram 
was received by Mra G—— seca the sad 
and unexpected intelligence of the death of Miss 
F. at 8 quarter to ten that morning. 

Ie may fairly be asked what could have 
caused the dog suddenly to stars up and rush 
down the lawn with all the outward demon- 
atrationa of intense joy usually exhibited on seeing 
and meeting a loved friend? Flora, without doubt, 
must have seen something, or fanciéd she saw 
something, shone vale to the eyes of man; 
but finding it no tangible substance, her 
canine instinct told her that it was unnatural and 
unusual, and hence fear took the place of joy, and 
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she eoneht refuge in flight. That the object of 
these tokens of love on the part of the dog should 
have passed to her rest at the identical moment 
they were exhibited by the faithfal and attached 
Flora, is a coincidence regarding which we will 
not pretend to offer an opinion. 








AN UNINTENTIONAL TRIP TO NORTH 
BEMINI. 


Dovsriess, many persons would find it difficult 
to make an intentional trip to this island, so the 
reader may expect that an unintentional one was 
attended with some grave difficulties. The writer, 
his wife, their four young children, and their 
female domestic servant, were desirous of pro- 
ceeding to Mobile, Alabama, with the idea of 
‘bettering themselves, into which folly they had 
been seduced by a friend, who, having casually 
rushed through eome of the Southern States, 
and listened to the highly coloured accounts as 
to the future of that dismal land, had strongly 
advised them to ‘go South.’ Mobile was the place 
of all others for the emigrant with some capital. 
So to Mobile we intended going; but difficulty 
the first—no steamers ran to that charming city, 
notwithstanding its great attractions; and as the 
same friend knew of a small steamer, largely 
owned by another friend, going to New Orleans, 
only one hundred and forty-nine miles from 
Mobile, we were advised to go by the Fleczble, 
as we will call ber. She was @ small flush- 
decked, screw steamer, commanded by a genial 
Yankee, who had once been a ship’s cook, and 
had risen; and, like many such, never seemed 
ition, The crew was a regular 
‘scratch one,’ and ere we left the Mersey on 
that dreadful November 12, 1881, the captain 
had threatened to shoot the second mate. We 
were the only passengers, and, with the crew, 
numbered thirty-nine persons. When our pilot 
left ua at Queenstown—where we stopped Foor 
very early on the 15th till the 18th, owing to bad 
weather—his remark was not cheering: ‘ Well, 
good-bye, Mr B——; I wish you had a better 


ship.’ 

The horrors of that winter voyage in that 
staunch but most ill-found little steamer were 
very great, and Paterfamilias, though never sea- 
sick before, succumbed, after playing stewardess to 
his wife, four children, and servant, a atewardess 
being unknown on the Flexible. Captain H. 
was very kind to ‘our boys, and gave them the 
run of the ship, including chartroom, &. After 
we had been about fourteen days at sea, the 
captain suddenly discovered we were short of 
coals ; water we had been very short of for some 
time, as we lost six hundred gallons by damage 
to a deck-tank, during one of our frequent gales, 
and he at first thought of putting into the Azores, 
but afterwards thought he could, by economy of 
fuel, reach Nassau, in the Bahamas. We used all 
available wood on board; but head-winds, and 
the main feed-pipe of the boiler being indispoged, 
delayed us, so that when near Abaco, we had 
only twenty-four hours’ coal on board, and the 
captain spoke of burning the boats! 

‘@ were shaving all points among the numer- 
ous islets in this group very closely, and it was 
remarked to the captain how rapiily the water 
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was shallowing ; and in about ten minutes, with 
a considerable shock, the poor little Fiexible was 
hard snd fast aground on the ‘Moselle Bank,’ so 
named on account of Her Majesty's ship Moselle 
having been wrecked there. It is needless to 
deacribe our feelings when we were told that the 
islands we saw three miles off were ‘the Beminis,’ 
and inhabited by professed wreckers. We were 
slowly bumping up and down on the hard rocky 
reef; and aiter trying all sorts of ways by anchors 
and hawsers to get us off, and all failing, Pater- 
familias sugsested putting on all steam and trying 
to rush over the point of reef where we were 
fixed. Captain H consented ; and the result 
was we got fixed more firmly; and we think it 
greatly to the credit of the captain that he never 
said ‘J told you so’ or anything like it to Pater- 

familios. . 

In o short time, about sixty small craft came 
ont round the point of the reef that shelters the 
landing-place of North Bemini; and two hundred 
and fifty out of the three hundred male popula- 
tion came out to us, and kindly offered to get the 
Flexible off, if the captain would agree to pay them 
the small sum of thirty thousand dollars!) Then 
began a very anxious time for poor ‘Pater.’ So 
far we were safe enough. There wns no seca 
running, only a gentle swell, that lifted the stern 
of our vessel up and down, whilst the bows 
remained firm; but there was not a white man 
on the island; and two hundred and fifty ‘niggers’ 
are not nice companions within a boat’s length 
of a disabled vessel, the crew of which were 
mostly tipsy, ‘grog ’having been served out 


pretty freely as an inducement to work harder 


in trying to float the ship. The captain had 
asked Pater to read his books on ship-law as to 
whether he might or might not throw over the 
cargo; and as boats were near, Pater gave it as 
his judgment he could not jetson the cargo. 

By this time the short day of these latitudes 
was over and there was no moon. The captain, 
thinking no gale would spring up during the 
night, turned in. The chief-officer and some of 
the crew would nominally keep watch, but 
actually they all went to sleep; and in a short 
time Pater on deck and two stokers below were 
the only ones awake on the Flexible, and though 
most of the negroes in the boats appeared to be 
asleep also, yet it was a time of great anxiety, as 
‘Capen Kelly,’ the chief of the wreckers, had said: 
‘Now, capen, don’t pit cross; all capens git cross 
when der ships go aground. Much better pay de 
money, capen, and we not touch one pertater ont 
of the ship. Butif you stop where you ure, ship 
soon go to pieces, and den we git the cargo any- 
how ;’ and we feared a raid trom them at any 
moment. ‘Mater’ went to lie down and slept; 
but both she and the servant did not undress, for 
fear of the sudden need of leaving the ship. 

In the morning, another trouble arose—the 
steward, or rather the cook who acted as such, 
was ‘riled’ with Pater, who had politely resented 
hia drunken intrusions, and being still far from 
ober, several times threatened to kill Pater, 
who took his belongings on to the ship’s bridge 
and gave notice he would shoot any one who 
paces re. a : ee later on, when ‘the 

@ blacks and our captain agreed on 
terms for lightening the ship. e contract was 
wo up by Pater, and was for thirteen thousand 
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imstead of the thirty thousand dollars ori; 1 
asked. Then the niggers swarmed on ’ 
and passing forty-five tons of into their 
schooners end cat-boats, the Plone once nTOre 
floated off, and then moved slowly nearer the 
island ; and a Yankee schooner, the Julia A. Ward, 
coal-laden, of Philadelphia, for New Orl let 
us have two hundred tons of anthracite coal, which: 
did not ‘draw’ in our furnaces, so that four mites 
an hour was our best record to the end. 

The coloured ‘magistrate,’ as he was called, 
wished us to go on shore and give him an 
account of the ‘wreck,’ that he might get his fees 
from Nassau for sending in his account thereof. 
Captain H was not very sure of his ortho- 
graphy, &c., and asked Pater to do it for him, 
and Pater also was invited ashore, and went. As 
we had been now four weeks at sea and Pater 
had never been on a tropical island, he gladly 
accepted the invitation. e of the large island 
boats, rowed by twelve stout blacks, took us the 
three miles to the landing-place, as, though we 
were only about two miles trom the island then, 
we had to circumnavigate the reef which peueee 
across the narrow strait dividing North from 
South Bemini, and which strait, sheltered by the 
reef, forms a most excellent harbour for the 
schooners and smaller craft of the island. These 
black rowers then started a chant, of a more 
Anglican than Gregorian tone, the music of which 
was prettier than the words, though this is not 
high praise, the words being : 


Oh, T wish I was in Mobile Bay— 
Sally, get round the corner; 
Loading cotton all the day— 
Sally, get round the corner; 


and with this cadence we got round the corner 
of the reef, and ran ashore on the brilliantly 
white sandy beach; and the captain and Pater 
were hoisted on to the backs of two stout niggers 
and carried ashore under the cocoa-nut palms, 
bananas, &e. 

North Bemini, in the British West Indies, 
has a population of about five hundred ; and 
South Bemini is not inhabited, but is o sugar- 
brake, chiefly belonging to one family, who row 
across to cultivate it. ‘There are a few goats on 
the islands, but no cows, and only two horses, 
used to work a sugar-mill. Meat they get about 
once every, fourteen days from Nassau, when a 
trading schooner comes ; but adverse winds affect 
the food-supply, and when we were there, the 
expected schooner was ten duys overdue. 

‘aptain Kelly, in his delirium of delight at 
the thirteen-thousand-dollar bargain and potent 
rum doses, said to Pater from the deck of the 
Flexible ere he went ashore: ‘You see dat coker- 
nut grove 7’ 

Pater replied in the affirmative. 

‘You see dat bananer plantation and dat house 
and engar-brake? It is all yours; I give it all 
to you !’ 

The captrin’s chief-man, Newton, was superior 
to him in all but stature. When first this man 
came on board the Flertble, he was very drunk, 
and said to Pater: ‘I’m mighty fine man. I’m 
drunk now; ut when I’m sober, I’m mighty 
fine man.’ Then turning to Kelly, he said: 
‘Capen Kelly, tell thie gen’leman what a mighty 
fine man I am !’ , 
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Kelly ted something in acquiescence, and 
hia depu y ohiel wrecker seamed saiiafied. 

The F was there from Friday till Sunda 
evening, 0 that we saw much of the people ; an 
as this was the first time we had been introdu 
to the African race in numbers, they greatly 
interested us. The children were queer little 
people, and a source of great amusement to the 
youns A ge of the party, eave to our baby, who 

the blacks, and showed it, as babies can. 

It was settled that Kelly and Newton should 

come with us to New Orleans, eo that they might 

et the thirteen thousand dollars, and not let the 
lextble escape them. 

Whilst lying off the Beminis, our boys much 
amused Captain H—— by working out by the 
flagbook the signals: ‘We are in want of clean 
linen—can you recommend us to a Jaundress?’ 
which was accurate, as we had been now getting 
on for five weeks at sca, and our linen had been 
calculated for three weeks at the outside. What 
the Beminis want—Pater was informed by 
Newton—was a man with capital, who would set 
up proper works for the sugar-boiling ; but the 
attractions of these two small islands are not 

reat, though, after the horrors of Alabama and 
iasissippi, they seem quite pleasant. 

After a voyage of six weeks, we landed at 
New Orleans, and the same night went on to 
Mobile, at which most detestable mud-flat we 
stayed six weeks, meeting with kindness from 
many people and being fleeced by others ; and 
finally we settled at rhein Nth where, what with 
mosquitoes, ewindlers, and abject ruffians, we had 
asad time. 





THE EMIGRANTS INFORMATION OFFICE. 


There has now been issued from the Emigrant’s 
Information Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster, 
London, 8.W., ten penny handbooks, for the use 
of intending emigrants, with accompanying cir- 
culars, the latter being revised up to January Ist 
of the present year. The colonies for which aepa- 
rate penny handbooks have been provided are 
the Dominion of Canada, New Zealand, Western 
Australia, South Australia, Victoria, Queensland, 
New South Wales, Tasmania, Cape of Good Hope, 
and Natal, These little books give a condensed 
account of each colony, with tle kind of infor- 
mation required by those who may be thinking 
of foing abroad, e circulars bear a later date, 
and we extract a word or two from them as tu 
the state of trade in the different colonies, We 
learn from the New South Wales circular that 
there is still a large amount of unemployed labour, 
especially in the large towns; and the general 
trade of the colony has been very depressed. 
Free and assisted passages have been stopped. 
The same applies to Victoria, except that female 
domestic servants will be welcomed. Free, 
assisted, and nominated passages have also been 
stopped in the case of South Australia, and 
¢lerks are specially warned against emigrating. 
While free passages have been stopped té Queens- 
land, nominated passages, by friends in the colony, 
are atill in force, The chief demand of the colony 
at present is for agricultural labourers and female 
domestic servants. Free pasanges are granted for 
a limited number of female domestic servants 
to Western Australia, Assisted passages are only 
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granted at present to farmers, agriculturista, 
millers, wheelwrights, and othera likely to be 
useful in the country districtaa They must have 
some capital; as a rule, a married couple will 
be required to deposit not less than one hundred 
pounds, and twenty-five pounds for each child 
over twelve years of age. In addition to this, the 
adult emigrant must pay fovir pounds towarda 
hia passage-money ; two pounds for every child 
between one and twelve; and a sum not exceed- 
ing one pound for ship’s kit. Special assisted 
penese are granted by the Western Australia 
d Company, care of Thomas Meadows & Co., 
35 Milk Street, London, E.C., who are willing 
to introduce labourers, bricklayers, and quarry- 
Men, under forty-five yeara of age, the terms for 
which may be foun by writing to the above 
address. Nominated passages are atill in force 
for Tasmania, where there is a steady demand 
for agricultural labourers, and also for female 
domestic servants, There are no free passages 
to New Zealand at present ; but there are assisted 
passages to small capitalists, and nominated pas- 
sages, the terms for which may be learnt from 
the circular. For Canada, the terms of assisted 
passages to agricultural labourers are laid down 
very clearly, the steerage rates averaging two 
alee per head for adulta) Cape Colony and 
atal hold out little inducement at present save 
to the small capitalist. As we have previously 
indicated, the Emigration Office has been estab- 
lished under the supervision of the Colonial Office 
for the purpose of supplying authentic informa- 
tion to emigrants ; the intending emigrant having 
only to state his request to the manager, 31 Broad- 
way, as above. 


TWO DAYS. 


SomzwHEnez in that strange land we call the Past, 
Where ench of us haz laid his treasures by, 

My heart has set one day whose light shall last 
When all youth’s golden years forgotten lie, 

Ever across my life it shines afar, 

As through a storm-tossed sky one glorious star. 


One day struck sudden ’midst the whirling years 
Into the perfect calm of Paradise ; 

One day when life, set free from doubts and fears, 
Lay love-lit under shining summer skies, 

When I my heart's mad hoping dared confess, 

And found a heaven in my lady's ‘ Yes.” 


The clouds roll back ; the gentle wind that sighs 
Low through the branches has her voice’s tone ; 
Her eyes look in sweet answer to my eyes; 
Once more I feel her hand within my own, 
Let Fortune spoil my treasures as she will, 
That one bright memory is with me still. 


Somewhere within that unknown shadowy land 
We call the Future, waiteth me a day 
When I shall hold again my lady's hand, 
And listen low to hear what ahe will aay. 
Ah, Love ! that day must dawn for us at last, 
When all our weary waiting shall be past. 
D. J. Ronsersoz, 
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JUBILEE YEARS. 


EIGHTEEN hundred and eighty-seven will be a 
year of jubilees). Among the things which will 
see their fifty years’ life between mow and 
Christmas, and which have proved of immense 
advantage to the community, will be the practical 
application of Electricity as a means of com- 
munication, the introduction of Phonography by 
Isanc Pitman, and the establishing of Building 
societies. Concerning the utility of these to the 
nation, or, in the case of the two first-named, 
i. might be said respecting their usefulness to the 
entire world, that it is scarcely necessary to write 
a single word, their advantages to the human race 
being so well known. By means of the electric 
telegraph, the antipodes is practically brought 
within speaking distance of our shores; Pitman’s 
phonography has revolutionised the newspaper 
press; and building societies have proved of 
immense benefit to the thrifty among the working 
classes. The jubilee of these will no doubt be 
fittingly celebrated during the present year; but 
the jubilee for which 1887 will be remembered 
in English history will be the completion of the 
fifty years’ reign of Queen Victoria. 

A royal jubilee is not an every-day occurrence, 
and hitherto only three of England’s monarchs 
have lived to rule for fifty years over the nation— 
namely, Henry III., who sat on the throne for 
fifty-six years; Edward III., who lived for six 
months after completing his jubilee ; and George 
III., who reigned for sixty years. 

Because, therefore, of its rarity, a sovereign’s 
jubilee is always made the occasion of general 
rejoicing. Respecting the celebration of Heury’s 
fifty yeare’ rule, very little is recorded ; but con- 
cerning that of Edward we learn that ‘he laid 
hold of that era as the occasion of his performing 
many popular acta of government; that he had 
given orders to issue out general and special 
pardons without paying any fees, for recalling 


in gratitude, having obtained their petitions, on 
the day of their rising presented the king with 
a duty of twenty-six shillings and ecightpence 
upon every sack of wool for three years, besides 
continuing the former duties upon wools, fells, 
and skins. ‘This year (1377), being a year of 
jubilee, was spent in hunting throughout the 
great forests of England, and other magnificent 
diversions, in which the king laid out an immense 
sum.’ 

By reason of the progress of civilisation, and 
the consequent facilities for chronicling important 
events—slow though they were—particulars as to 
low the jubilee of George III. was celebrated are 
mere plentiful than in the case of either of the 
sovereigns to which we have referred. How best 
to celebrate King Gcorge’s fifty years’ reign caused 
no little concern to His Majesty’s subjecta The 
occasion was indeed an auspicious one, for a 
like occurrence had not taken place in England 
for nearly four and a half centuries. As may 
be imagined, suggestions almost without number 
were made as to what would be the most fitting 
manner in which to celebrate so interesting aud 
rare an event. Among the proposals made was 
one which sounds somewhat droll to our minds— 
it was that each loyal citizen of London should 
attire himself in Windsor uniform on the day 
of jubilee ; and that the ladies should array them- 
selves in dresses of royal-blue velvet or satin, 
and should bedeck their hcad-dresses with devices 
emblematical of the occasion! When we consider 
the grotesque appearance which the streets would 
have presented had the suggestion been carried 
out, we can hardly suppress a smile at the absurd 
idea, though the proposal appears to have been 
brought forward in all earnestness, and to have 
been received with the utmost soberness. 

Among the suggestions which were carried into 
practice was one—as is customary on the occasion 
of incidents of national interest—that a medal 
should be struck to commemorate the event. This 


all exiles, and setting at liberty all debtors to the | bears on*th« obverse a bust of the king, together 
Crown and all prisoners for political matters. | with his title and the dates of his accession and 
The parliament, on their parta, not to be wanting | jubilee—October 25, 1760, and October 25, 1809, 
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pespectively. On the reverse is a representation 
of England as Fame seated on clouds and triumph- 
ing over mortality, There is likewise a throne, 
illuminated by rays from heaven, and a centenary 
circle, one half of which shows the duration of 
His Majesty's reign up to that period. 

The imprisonment of debtors for small liabilities 
was at that time a pressing social evil. The 
Morning Post drew attention to the matter, and 
suggested that the best way of celebrating the 
king’s jubilee would be for the residents in 
London to subscribe a sufficient sum of money 
to release the persons confined for debt in the 
City. The debtors were some seventy-two in 
number, and their liabilities amounted to a little 
more than two thousand pounds. The proposal 
met with hearty approval; ond the necessary 
amount was speedily subscribed. In other parts 
of the country the same suggestion was acted 
upon; and His Majesty was so much in favour 
of the scheme, that he gave two thousand pounds 
out of his privy purse for tha release of poor 
Aebtors in England and Wales, the distribution 
a the money being intrusted to the Society for 
the Relief of. Persons confined for Small Debts. 
He likewise appropriated one thousand pounds 
for a similar purpose in Scotland, and one thou- 
sand pounds in Ireland, out of funds remaining 
at his disposal. 

His Majesty further signalised his fifty years’ 
rule by other gracious acts; for instance, he 
granted a free pardon to all deserters from the 
army and navy, without the severe condition 
usually aticndant thereon of serving upon the 
most odious stations ; and all persons confined for 
military offences were released. He likewise 
granted the officers of the army and navy a 
general brevet promotion ; that of the navy con- 
sisting of five admirals, ten vice-admirals, ten 
rear-admirals, twenty post-captains, and twenty 
commanders, all being taken in recular succession 
from the top of their respective lists. Persons 
imprisoned for dcbts due 10 the Crown were also 
released, except those whose cases were distin- 
guished by peculiar circumstances of violence or 
fraud, os well as all instances of official delin- 
quency; the latter exception being made on 
account of a determination arrived at by [lis 
Majesty never to screen from punishment those 
who had abused the power derived from him to 
the injury of his subjects. All prisoners of war 
hitherto on parole were permitted to return to 
their own countries, except the French, who were 
debarred the privilege because of the unpdralleled 
severity of their ruler in detaining all British 
subjects in France. , 

The nation generally gave vent to its loyalty 
on the occasion of the king’s jubilee, and high 
festival was held throughout the country, the 
Englishman’s characteristic of cclebrating import- 
ant. or interesting events by feasting being ex- 
tremely prominent. In the metropolis there 
were municipal pageants, splendid illuminations, 
he Lord Mayor (Sir 


Charles Flower) proceeded in state to a thanks- 
giving service at St Paul’s; and salutes of artil- 
ery, fired by regular troops and by corps of 
volunteers, went on for a great part of the day. 
Treate were given to the inmates of the various 
charitable institutions, and innumerable private 
hospitalities took place. Services were held at 
the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish 
laces of worship; and perhaps the most touch- 
ing incident connected with these was that wit- 
nessed in the Jewish synagogue, where 4 sermon 
was preached from Leviticus xxv. 13: ‘In the 
year of this jubilee ye shall return every man 
unto his possession.’ The whole of the twenty- 
first psalm was afterwards sung to the tune of 
God Save the King. 

Windsor, the royal borough, was the scene of 
great rejoicings. As early as six o'clock in the 
morning the sound of trumpets was heard; and 
later in the day the bells of the varions churches 
rang merry peals, and a parade of household 
troops, militia, and volunteers took place. Be- 
tween cight and nine o'clock, the king, queen, 
and members of the royal family attended service 
in the private chapel; and subsequently, the 
ueen, Princess Elizabeth, and others, drove to 
rogmore to inspect the preparations for a féte, 
on their way passing under triumphal arches 
and between lines of soldiers. The f[tte, which 
was held in the evening, was given by the queen, 
and waa attended by o select circle of guests. 
At one o’clock the queen, with a brilliant retinue, 
and the mayor and corporation of Windsor, 
walked to the Bachelors’ Acre—a large piece of 
vacant ground near the centre of the town—where 
an ox and some sheep were roasting whole, the 
former having been put on the spit at two o'clock 
in the morning, so that it might be cooked by 
one in the afternoon. The royal party were 
received by fifty bachelors, who conducted them 
to the fire at which the ox was roasting, after 
which they inspected the enlinary arrangements. 
The butchers who had charge of the cooking of 
the ox and sheep, the latter of which were put 
on the fire at nine o’clock, and were stuffed with 
potatoes, were (shade of Beau Brummell !) dressed 
in blue frocks and silk stockings. When the 
animals were ready, they were distributed among 
the crowd in the presence of the royal party, 
who were offered and graciously accepted the 
first slices, the same being served up to them 
on silver plates by the butchers and bachelors. 
Afterwards, the distinguished company were 
entertained to a private banquet; and subse- 
quently they returned to the castle. Of course, 
rejoicings of this character would at that time 
have been incomplete without the old English 
sport of bull-baiting being indulged in, and accord- 
ingly we find that this barbarous diversion was 
provided for the afternoon’s entertainment. In 
the course of the day, fifty pieces of cannon were 
discharged in Windsor Park, and there was a 
royal inspection of troops and great feu de jos. 
in the ‘Long ‘Walk: At night the cone vie 
brilliantly illuminated. The fete at Frogmore 
was a grand affair, and the pyrotechnic display 
on the banks of the lake at the conclusion of the 
Tejoicings was very fine. Among the illuminated 
structures was an elegant Grecian temple, which, 
we are told, was ‘erected on a mount surrounded 
by eight beautiful marble pillars, The interior 
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of the temple was lined with purple, and in the 
centre was a large transparency of the Eye of 
Providence, fixed as it were upon a portrait of 
His Majesty, surmounted by stars of ong! Tea 
and coffee were served in marquees, and supper 
was provided in the dining-rooms at midnight. 
We also learn that at the close of the fireworks 
display ‘two cars or chariots drawn by seahorses, 
in one of which was a figure representing Bri- 
tannia, in the other a representative of Neptune, 
appeared majestically moving on the bosom of 
the lake, followed by four boats filled with 

rsons dressed to represent Tritons, &c. These 

ast were to have been composed of choristers, 
who were to have sung God Save the King on 
the water, but, unfortunately, the crowd assem- 
bled was so immense, that those who were to 
have sung could not gain entrance.’ 

Like celebrations took place in the various 
towns throughout the country, the proceedings 
in each instance to a grent extent necessarily 
resembling each other. Tho day was generally 
observed as a national holiday ; and in almost 
all corporate towns 4 civic procession to the 
church or cathedral was one of the chief features 
of the occasion ; whilst in those places in which 
military were stationed, numerous volleys were 
fired by the soldiers in honour of the event. 
Feasting was indulged in to on enormous extent 
hy all classes, the poor being entertained by their 
more wealthy neighbours ; ‘and the inauguration 
of charitable institutions and benevolent societies 
was a characteristic cf the jubilee. In keeping 
with the custom of the times, ox-roastings took 
place all over the country; and ‘good old 
ale’ was distributed with the grentest Javish- 
ness. In rural districts, most of the nobility 
and gentry kept open house, end provided enter- 
tainments for their poorer neighbours ; employers 
feasted their servants, and ‘The King, and long 
life to him,’ was toasted with the utmost enthu- 
siasin throughout the land. Dancing was carried 
on upon the village green; and balls, bonfires, 
and Bereennie. ae ays concluded the’ rejoicings 
of a day on which high and low, rich and poor, 
had vied with each othcr in showing loyalty to 
their sovereign. 

This was the last royal jubilee witnessed in 
England. But on the 20th June next, fifty 
years will have clapsed since our present ruler, 
then a girl of eighteen, ascended the throne ; and 
how most fitly to celebrate the event isa problem 
which is at present perturbing the minds of 
various classes of Her Majesty's subjects both 
at home and abroad. Within living memory, 
‘the days of fifty years ago, when George the 
Third was king,’ were thought of and sung about 
as the best in our annals. But to- day a different 
opinion prevails; for it is acknowledged by all 
that the glories of the Georgian era are surpassed 
by those of the Victorian, in which the develop- 
ment and practical application of science to our 
arts and industries, the extension of popular 
liberties, and the spread of education, have revo- 
lutionised the nation’s commerce, and wrought 
a vast improvement in the social condition of 
Her Majesty's subjecta. There can therefore 
be no doubt that the people over whom Queen 
Victoria has reigned 20 gloriously will celebrate 
her jubilee in a manner worthy of the occasion, 
and will be equally as ready to show their loyalty 
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to the eovereign under whose sway England has 

attained a pre-eminent position alnong the nations 

of the d, as were the subjects of George IIL 
—‘the father of his people’ 








RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XI—THE SELLWOODA, 


Mr Corners could make himself an agreeable 
host, and he took pains that evening to make it 
pass pleasantly to his guests. The Tector was 
a florid man, a gentleman of good family, ecasy- 
going, generous, never harsh in judging any one, 
perhaps too ready to make allowances for the 
shortcomings of his parishioners. He, like Mr 
Cornellis, knew the weaknesses of human nature, 
bid, made a different use of his knowledge. When 
his gardener had been detected selling his pears 
and grapes toa fruiterer at Walton, he shrugged 
his shoulders ond said it was human nature, 
lectured him, but did not dismiss him. When 
he heard that some of his Shoe Bi school teachers 
had got into moral scrapes, he said: ‘It is human 
nature; we must fin substitutes ;’ and when 
Mrs Sellwood showed him lumps of alum in the 
bread, he laughed, and said: ‘Millers and bakers 
are human beings!’ and wonld not take away 
his custom. On Christmas Day, his clerk was 
tipsy, and put in his Amens wrong. ‘After all, 
snid the rector, ‘it is human nature ta rejoice on 
this day ; we will pass it over.’ 

His son, Captain Si llwood, was home from 
India, a handsome ox-eyed man, with light hair, 
but dark eyelashes, a man with an inexpressive 
face, and solemn inscrutable eyes. He was not 
aman ot words, He sat listening to conversation, 
twiddling his moustache and sharpening it to 
necdle-points, with his great gloomy eyes on the 
speakers, moving them from one to the other, 
as they interchanged talk, but saying nothing 
himsclt. Some considered him stupid. This was 
not the case; he had plenty of intelligence, but 
he was not a talker, Ladies condescendad to him, 
and tried to draw him out on the subject of 
India; but though he could speak on Indian 
topics, he felt that he was condescended to when 
India was brought on the carpet, and he left 
India lying there. 

Tie felt keenly his inability to sparkle in 
society ; the consciousness came on him in spasms. 
When such a spasm of consciousness came on, he 
uncrossed his legs and put the right leg over the 
left ; at the next spasm, he Ret the lett leg over 
the right. Some people, as already said, declared 
that Captain Sellwood’s silence arose from stu- 
pidity ; others said, from liver; others, again— 
and these were in the right—that his father had 
talked him down. The rector wag o ready man 
in conversation, and fond of hearing his own 
voice. At his own table he monopolised the 
conversation, and this had affected the captain 
when he was a boy, and had ale of him a 
listener, not a speaker. He had a wondering 
admiration for light badinage and small joking, 
for he was wholly incompetent to attain to eport- 
iveness, 

Mr Cornelfia ‘ook in Mrs Sellwood; and the 
rector gave his arm to Aunt Judith; ‘therefore, 
Josephine fell to the captain. She screwed up 
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her mouth. She was not pleased, both because 
he was a dull partner ad she was not in a 
humour to talk; but also, and chiefly, because 
she knew her father’s intentions, and her spirit 
rose in rebellion against him and his schemes. 

‘It is with dining as with virtue, said Mr 
Cornellis. ‘We should love eating as we love 
virtue, for its own sake, not for what it ma 
advantage us.—You will have Sauterne wit 

our fish, captain—tell me your opinion of it. 

flatter myself it is good.’ Captain Sellwood 
bowed and said, pes nice,’ but in such a tone- 
less way that Cornellis was unable to discover 
what his real opinion was. Cornellis always 
made much of his wines, talked of their age, 
bouquet, and brand, as if he had a first-rate cellar ; 
whereas he had no cellar at all, only a cupboard 
in the coal-hole where he kept a few dozen, 
and got his wine in as he wanted it. But by 
talking about his wine, and telling stories con- 
cerning the way in which he picked up this lot 
and that lot at sales or from old friends, he had 
acquired the credit of being not only a connoisseur, 
but of giving first-rate vintages at his table. 

The Sauterne on this occasion was good, It 
was not always so; but this evening Cornellis 
did his utmost to catch the captain for his 
daughter, and did not withhold his best either 
in eating or in drinking. He used to say that 
Zriny, Ban of Croatia, when he went against 
the Turks, put purses full of gold under his 
belt, so that if he fell, the enemy might hold 
hia body in esteem; thus would all the world 
esteem the man who put good dinners under his 
waistcoat. The rector and his son would hardly 
suspect their host to be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy when he gave them so excellent a 
repast, 

ut the captain, though he liked a good dinner, 
was not a man to lay store by it, and, perhaps 
after the epiced dishes of India, he preferrad 
plain English roast and boiled joints to any 
entremets, however delicate. He would have 
preferred o seat opposite Josephine, where he 
could have looked at her, instead of a place at 
her side, where he was obliged to talk to her. 
His observations came at intervals, and had no 
connection with each other. He said something 
about the weather, then was silent; and after 
ten minutes, asked Josephine if she painted now ; 
when she said that she did not, he fidgeted with 
his napkin, wiped his moustache, listened to what 
his father and Miss Judith were talking about, 
and then inquired, whether Josephine’s aunt had 
been well during the preceding winter. 

The jovial rectof was in full flow of talk about 
parish matters. ‘I've no right to be here,’ he 
said ; ‘I ought to be in prison with hard labow 
for a month. Instead of improving my par- 
ishioners, I demoralise them. What do you 
think is my last experience? I parcelled out 
my glebe so that some of the labourers might 
have fields ond keep cows, I thought it hard 


that they should not have recon to supple- | aged 
ev 


ment their earnings on the farm. en lent 
a couple of them money to buy cows John 
Harvey was one, and he has got a month for 
it now.’ 

* How so, rector?’ 

“Because he has been stealing mangold and 
turnips through the winter to feed his cow with, 
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from Farmer Barons, with whom he worked. 
Barons thought his mangold was going, and #0 
set a policeman to watch; then Harvey was 
caught. He argued that his cow must not starve, 
and that he had not the land or capital to ti 

root-crops for her, and that I was to blame for 
letting him have the cow. He was once an 
honest man; I had converted him, with the 
best intentions, into a thief.’ 

‘He is let off pretty easy,’ said Aunt Judith. 

‘That is not all. The farmers who employed 
the other men that have cows have given them 
notice to leave their service, so they will be 
thrown out of situations and lay the blame on 
me.’ 

‘Is it not usually the case,’ said Josephine, 
‘that when we seek to do good we blunder intu 
mischief? Therefore, it is best to let men go 
their own wretched way for themselves.’ 

Captain Sellwood turned and looked at the 
girl fixedly; his great eyes said nothing, but 
he wondered in his heart that one so young 
should speak with such want of feeling. 

‘IT don’t agree with you, Miss Josephine,’ said 
the rector, ‘It igs human to err. e do not 
see things from all sides at once, and so we 
make mistakes Some suffer; but we learn lessons, 
and correct our mistakes.’ 

‘We should try our experiments on ourselves, 
not on others,’ said Josephine. ‘You have been 
practising on the peasant, and the result is 
that the peasant has to suffer, not you.’ 

‘I beg your pardon; I suffrr also. I shall 
not see back the twenty pounds I lent for the 
cow.’ 

‘It seems to me that you good people are 
always making plans for the bettering of others, 
and all your plans when carried out aggravate 
the evil. Leave the poor and suffering alone, 
to work out their problems for themselves,’ 

The grent ox eyes of the captain were again 
on Josephine, and they annoyed her. She was 
determined, if possible, to bring some life into 
them, so she said: ‘I believe in living only 
for self. Every animal does it. Why not we? 
We involve ourselves in a tangle when we begin 
to consider othera, and get no thanks for our 
pains. Let us all fight our own way, and slap 
each other in the face if he persists in encumber- 
ing our path. I want help from no one, and 
will give no help to any one.’ 

‘My dear Josephine,’ said her father in a tone 
of sad reproach, but with eyes that expressed 
anger, ‘you are talking at random.’ 

"Not a bit. I have well considered the law 
of existence. That is my law, simple, straight- 
forward, and successful—like, yes, like the way 
of the sea-nettle in the tide.’ 

‘I do not think, my dear, said the rector, 
‘that it is a way that will draw after it a wake 
of love and light.’ 

‘I speak what I think and feel, said Josephine, 
disregarding her father's warning plancea, encour- 
by perceiving some expression in the ox 
eyes of the captain, like a cat’s-paw of wind in 
a quarry pooL 

No, my dear,’ said the rector, with a cheery 
smile on his red face; ‘I won’t allow that you 
feel and think this, though you say it Neither 
will I admit fora moment your likening yourself 
to a eea-nettle. To a cactus, if you choose—that | 
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has on it needles. A girl sometimes puts forth 
a bristle of sharp and piquant speeches; but it 
is not human nature, any more t it is cactus 
nature to produce only stings—the flower bursta 
out in the end, large, glorious, beautiful, and 
we forget all about the bristles as we stand over 
and admire the flower.’ 

Josephine went on maliciously : ‘Mrs Sellwood 
has been most kind to that boy Joe Cudmore.’ 

‘Yes; he is crippled with rheumatism, ond 
bedridden.’ . 

‘She has spent hours in the dirty cottage and 
the ‘apameastla stuffiness of the sickroom teaching 
the boy to read.’ 

‘Well—yea, said the rector. ‘It was so sad 
to see the poor fellow confined to his bed with 
nothing to relieve the tedium.’ 

‘And—with what result?’ 

‘He can read.’ 

‘Exactly. I was in the cottage the other day. 
We wanted the mother to come and char for us, 
and I found him devouring the police intelligence. 
You have roused in him a hunger for criminal 


biography.’ 

THe peada his Bible too.’ 

‘I saw his Bible; you gave him one, with red 
edges, and the edges stuck together. It had not 
been read. What chance has the story of Abra- 
ham aguinst that of Rush who murdered a house- 
hold? That boy longs to recover the use of his 
limbs that he may emulate the glorious decds 
of burglars, or at least of pickpockets.’ 

‘You paint things in extreme colours,’ said the 
rector, a little discouraged. 

‘And the schools, continued Josephine—‘I 
know how enthusiastic you are about them. The 
education given there has unfitted all the young 
people for the work required of them, or has 
given them a distaste for it. The farmers com- 
plain that of the rising generation, not one lad 
understands hedging ; and their wives—that the 
girls will have nothing to do with milking cows 
and making butter.’ 

‘I remember,’ aaid the rector, in an apologetic 
tone—he was unable to deny that there was truth 
in Josephine’sa words—‘I remember some years 
ago there was not a man or woman in my con- 
zregation who could use the Prayer-book and 
Hymnal.’ 

‘And now,’ said Josephine, ‘that they can use 
them, they value them so little that the fires in 
the stove are lighted with the torn pages out 
of them; and the road between the school and 
eherek is scattered with dishevelled sacred litera- 
ure. 

Then the captain said: ‘Am I to understand 
that you think no attempt should be made to do 
any goed to any one?’ 

“To any one except ourselyes—yes,’ answered 
Jorephine 

‘You would in India allow suttees to continue, 
and Juggernant’s car to roll on and crush bones 
for ever unobstructed? 

‘Why not? Is not Indis becoming over- 
peopled, and the problem springing up, what 
is to be done with the overflow of population?’ 

‘I think,’ said Mr Cornellia with suppressed 
wrath, ‘I will ask you, rector, to return thanks’ 

“No, said the rector ; ‘I am not going to say 





grace on such a sentiment.—My dear Miss Jose- 
phine, we must not shirk a duty because it opens 
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the door to a problem. It is the very fact that 
we are meeting problems which duty insists on 
our solving, that gives a zest and purpose to life. 
We make our blunders—well, that is inevitable ; 
it is human to err; and our sons profit by our 
experience and avoid our mistakes <A child 
makes pothooks before it draws straight lines, 
and strums discords before it finds the way to 
harmonies, We must set an ideal before us, 
and aim for that; we may go wrong ways to 
work, but with a right heart; that will excuse 
our errors.’ 

When the ladies were in the drawing-room, 

Mrs Sellwood took a low chair before the fire, 
and in two minutes was asleep. The rector’s 
wife was an excellent woman, who rose every 
morning at five, made her own fire, did her 
accounts, read the lessons for the day, and 
pardened, before the maid-servants appeared, 
But it is not possible for the moat energetic 
erson to burn the candle at both ends with 
impunity, and she made up for her wakefulness 
in the morning by ae at night, and invari- 
ably dozed off after dinner, wherever she was. 
This was so well known by her hosts, that she 
was generally allowed to go off quietly to sleep 
and have her nap before the gentlemen came 
| from their wine. 
' Aunt Judith made no attempt to keep her 
| ouest awake ; when she saw her nodding, she 
rew Josephine into the conservatory, and said : 
“My dear, how came you to speak as you did 
at table? You frightened the captain, and 
shocked his father.’ 

‘I am glad I produced some cffect on the 
former, who seems to me to have inherited his 
mother’s somnolence.’ 

‘But, Josephine, you know that Captain Alger- 
non Sellwood has lonz been your admirer, and 
you are doing your best to drive him away.’ 

‘Let him go. I shall breathe freely when he 
withdraws his great dreamy eyes from me.’ 

‘My dear niece, I must be serious with you. 
Ve is a man worth having; he will have about 
fifteen thousand a year on the death of his aunt, 
Miss Otterbourne. [le is a fine man, and belongs 
to a family of position. You could not expect 
to do better than take him. I speak now as 
your aunt, full of interest in your welfare. I 
must remark that your extraordinary and repel- 
lent manner this evening is not one to attract 
him to your feet. You are trifling with your 
opportunities, and before you are aware, you will 
be left an old maid.’ 

‘Ido not care. Au old maid can go her own 
way, and a married woman cannct.’ 

*No, my dear; an old maid-canuot go her own 
way, unless she has a fortune at her disposal, 
Can I? I am helpless, bound to helplessness, 
I do not follow a A aban ¢ I have to follow 
‘our father. Remember, you have not a fortune. 
our father has told you that misfortunes have 
fallen on us, and your money is gone. Have you 
made up your mind not to take Algernon Sell- 
wood, if h2 offers?’ 

‘J don’t know ; I have not thought about it.’ 








‘Do not take the matter so lightly, I am 
seriously med about you—so is your father. 
Sooner or *, we shall have to give up our 


establishment, and disappear into some smaller 
place, and cut our expenses down to a low figure. 
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It is not pleasant to have to 

What stands in your way? You have never 

shown yourself so perverse before. Upon my 

word, I believe your head has been turned ever 

ra that unfortunate affair of the lightship and 
e. 

‘Do not mention him, said Josephine abruptly. 

‘Who? Algernon Sellwood ?? 

‘No ; the other—Richard Cable.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because when you do, I see what a man ought 
to be, and the captain pales into nothing before 
him. Whether Algernon Sellwood has brains 
end heart, I do not know; he is to me a doll 
that rolls its eyes, not a man with a soul.’ 

‘What do you mean, Josephine?’ gasped poor 
Aunt Judith. ‘Gracious powers! you do not hint 
at such a preposterous folly as that ’—— 

‘As that, what? Speak out!’ 

‘As that I really cannot speak it.’ 

‘As that I have lost my heart to Richard Cable, 
the lightshipman, the widower, father of seven 
little children? No; I have not.—Now, are you 
cage I am not such a fvol os you take me 

or? 

Aunt Judith drew a long breath. ‘It would 
be impossible for you to marry beneath you—and 
to such a man !’ 

‘Leneath me!—Above me. We are all being 
dragged down. It is my fate never to have one 
to whom I can look up, whom I can call my 
own.—There come the gentlemen.’ 

As she and Aunt Judith entered the drawing- 
room through the French window, Mrs Sell- 
wood woke up, was wide awake, and said: ‘Yes 
—buttered eggs! I said so, Miss Cornellis— 
buttered eggs }? 

‘Been p, dear?’ asked the rector, tapping 
his wife on the shoulder. 

“No, Robert. I have been talking to Miss Cor- 
nellis about buttered eggs.’ 

‘Not even closed your eyes?’ 

‘I may have closed them to consider better, 
but I have not been asleep. I have been giving 
o receipt for buttered eggs.’ 
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THE RUBY MINES OF BURMAH. 


Tae successful advance of a British force to the 
Ruby lands of Upper Burmah, and its establish- 
ment in that difficult country, imparts additional 
interest to the acquisition of Burmese territory by 
the Indian authorities, The actual position of 
the Ruby territory is now placed beyond a doubt ; 
but inasmuch as a good deal of misunderstanding 
exists on other points connected with the land of 
gems, its extent and probable value, it may be 
well to place on record a few ascertained facts in 
regard to them. 

e designation ‘Ruby Mines’ is altogether 
inappropriate, secing that no mining is required, 
or at anyrate has ever been attempted. The gems 
are found in a very rough atate, at distances from 
the surface of the land varying from three feet 
toa dozen ; and these tracts of free, gravelly soil, 
intermixed with quartzy clay, stretch in jong, 
slightly undulating pains, skirted by ranges of 
lolty ills, As is the case in the gem-pits of 
Ceylon, rubies are found in the same localities as 
sapphires, tourmalines, &&., but with this differ- 
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ence, that in Burmah the ruby is the most gene- 
tally found. In Ceylon, the amethyst and eap- 
hire are more frequently obtained, It is stated 
some writers that these rubies are found in 
abundance over a distance of eighty miles or more. 
No authority exists for this statement; but it is 
certain that gemming has been carried on in that 
part of Upper Burmah for centuries, and there 
moust be considerable tracts of country which have 
been dug over and apparently exhausted of their 
natural wealth ; but it is probable that by deeper 
and more scientifically conducted explorations of 
the soil, with proper pumping apparatus, more 
valuable rubies 4 shose alnead found might 
be obtained. 

The Indian government has leased the privi- 
lege of digging for rubies in Burmah toa Euro- 
io syndicate for an annual payment of five 

cs of rupees—equal at par to fifty thousand 
pounds; and it has been asserted that the esti- 
mated value of the yearly output of rubies is not 
above twenty thousand pounds. 

It is most improbable that any reliable infor- 
mation is in existence on this point, secing that 
the utmost secrecy has invariably been observed 
by gem-digzers and gem-merchants in Burmah, as 
well as in Ceylon, as to the results of working 
the pits. Moreover, as all rubies found above a 
certain size are declared to be the property of the 
sovereign, there is an additional inducement to 
maintain silence as to any great prizes being 
found, Large as the alleged rental to be paid 
to the government may appear, it should be borne 
in mind how much the value of a ruby increases 
when above a certain size, more so even than in 
the case of diamonds. About ten years ago, two 
oriental rubies were brought to England from 
Burmah much above the size prescribed by 
royalty in that country, weighing, the one thirty- 
seven, the other forty-seven carats. Having been 
recut, they were reduced in size, but improved 
in appearance ; and so much was their value in- 
creased, that one of them was ultimately sold for 
ten thousand pounds, the other for twice that 
amount With the possibility, therefore, of find- 
ing such gems as these, the rental of the Ruby 
Mines does not appear excessive. 

The reader need scarcely be told that in its 
natural state, when removed from a pit and freed 
from the gravelly soil in which it was imbedded, 
a raby of the finest quality would not strike a 
casual observer very differently from an ordinary 

bble, the eye of an expert being required to 
cieineciah a valuable gem from an ordinary 
stone. To the present time, the mode of searching 
for rubics has been most primitive, no machinery 
being employed, nothing but the rudest imple- 
ments, A sort of hoe and pick, to loosen the 
ground and lift the soil; a vessel in which to wash 
the stones from the carthy matter; and finally 
a table or board, on which the stones are place 
for the separation of gems from common pebbles, 
or from rubies that would not repay the cost of 
rough native cutting to fit them for market. As 
gemming is carried on in the island of Ceylon, 
where any native can obtain a license for digging 
upon Crown lands, no check upon their opera- 
tions is possible, and those who employ them 
are no doubt liable to robbery ; but in Burmah, 
by the government lease to the Ruby syndicate, 
the work will be conducted in a systematic manner 
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under the close superviaion of skilled Europeans. 
As in the operation of diamond-waahing, which 
was shown in the South African Court at the 
Colonial Exhibition, the washing and sorting will 
be carried on by means of machinery within 
an inclosed structure, protected from purloining 
by outsiders in a most effectual manner, whilst 
all digging will be confined to one or two ‘selected 
spots and interdicted elsewhere. 

A good deal is heard of the unhealthiness of the 
Ruby district, a fact which is explained by the 
density of the jungle surrounding the diggings, 
and by the level nature of the come affording 
such @ limited means of escape for the rainfall, 
which at certain seasons accumulates on the 
ground, rendering it impossible for work to be 
carried on in the “pits, aud causing malaria, which 

engenders feverish attacks. These low lands are, 
however, in nearly all cases surrounded, at a 
reasonable distance, by hille, on which habitations 
for Europeans may be erevted above the reach of 
malarious influences. Nothing is yet known as 
to the nature of the Burmese miners’ rights 
derived from Theebaw’s nunisters; whatsoever 
they may be, a way will have to be found of 
reconciling them with the concession recently 
made by the Indian authorities to the Ruby 
syndicate, at the head of which is Mr Streeter, 

e diamond merchant of Bond Street, whose son 
accompanied the British expedition in Upper Bur- 
tab. It is probable that a compromise may be 
elected with the native workers; but as regards 
the Burmese and Shan merchants, in whose hands 
a profitable traffic in gems has remained from time 
immezuorial, it may be more difficult to reconcile 
their interests with those of the Europeau syndi- 
cate, who will naturally desire to retain the busi- 
ness in rubies in their own hands. 

In the same localities in Burmah are found the 
oriental amethyst, the oriental sapphire, the green, 
the white, and the yellow sapphire, the stur ruby, 
the oriental ruby, aud the upalescent ruby—the 
three rubies differing in the shades and ranges of 
colour. Ordinary rubies are worth, when English 
cut, from four to ten pounds a carat when less 
than half a carat in weight. Above thet weight, 
they vary according to quality from twenty to oue 
hundred pounds a carat. It is believed that the 
largest known ruby in existence is one forming a 
portion of the Russian crown jewels, said to have 
come from China) The deposed king of Burmah 
ig reported to possess a ruby of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, the weiglit and value of which are 
unknown. 








THE BUSHFORD CASE, 
IN TIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP, VI—THE TRIAL. 


Tae day appoiuied for Ernest’s trial drew near. 
Nothing more hed transpired that could in any 
way influence the result. I had seen Ernest 
several times. Our conversation no longer took 
the form of Aargument—indeed, Laura’s name was 
seldom mentioned by either of us—we had settled 
that nothing was to be done as regards her until 
after the trial; and by a sort of tacit greement, 
the subject was put on one aide till t time 
should come, though it was never absent from 





my ought nor, I think, from Ernest’. How 
could it be ? 

The removal to London had taken ; and 
ni new vicar occupied the vicarage. 

my else old servants. Lena, laine oe | 
a the only member of the hongehold who 
accompanied the girls to their new abode. 

I could not avoid calling to see my mother and 
the girls once every day ; but I made my visits 
as short as I consisten y could, for I was utterly 
unable to appear unembarrassed ond at ease in 
Laura’s presence. Both my mother and. Amy 
observed the coldness with which I treated ed 
and spoke to me on the subject. I could onl 
assert that my altered behaviour to her—if it 
was altered—was unintentional, which was indeed 
the truth, for I strove hard to treat her in my 
accustomed manner. But how could I?—ol:! 
hew could I? knowing that my poor uncle’a 
blood stained her band. And yet, sometimes, J 
almost pitied her; for what must her sufferings 
be! what the torments of her mind! It was 
for Evnesi’s sake she had become a murderess— 
her love for him had prompted her to the fearful 
act ; and what were the consequences? She had 
sent him to a prison, to the felon’s dock, probably 
to a felon’s death—unless she were to save him 
by confessing all and taking his place. Would 
she do so? Would she—when she found all 
other means had been tricd in vain—would she 
save him, and at the same time make the only 
possible atonement for her crime? Who could 
tell?) Her thoughts were inscrutable—the fixed 
expression of her face gave no clue to the work- 
ings of her mind, except that her sufferings were 
great—that could be plainly seen. 

I accounted for the scanty time I devoted to 
them all by saying I was busily at work for 
Ernest. This was scarccly true, but I knew not 
what other excuse to make. Alas! there was 
little work that I could do for him now. I had 
renewed iny entreaties that he would let me 
Tetain some eminent counsel to defend him ; but 
he would not entertain the idea for o moment. 
He declared that no one would conduct his case 
better than I should ; that if there were a poasi- 
bility of gaining a verdict of acquittal, I should 
gain it. 

As the day came nearer and nearer, I some- 
times felt that I could net go on Then I would 
nerve myself with the thought that I was best 
acquainted with every detail—that I alone knew 
the truth—tbut I should have my whole heart 
in the work--that the result was in the hands of 
God, who surely would not let the innocent suffer 
through any fault of mine. 

The day looked forward to with such painfnl 
suspense at length camv. On the previous even- 
ing we had all removed to Goldstone. Sir Robert 
and Bob Coveney were both there ; and to their 
care I consigued my mother and the girls for the 
day. Laura and Amy had ex da astro 
desire to be present d the trial; but 
decidedly objected. I told them that, having to 
appear as Witnesses—being the last peraons who 
saw our poor uncle alive—they could not be in 
court until called. 
should their, emotion overcome haa Ernest 
would be unner' 3d, and my attention taken from 
my task. This last consideration decided them, 
and my persuasion prevailed. 
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When I took my place, I glanced round the 
court, and saw that it was crowded in every part. 
In the portion allotted to the general public, I 
noticed many familiar faces—residents in Bush- 
ford and its vicinity. My entrance caused a 
slight stir and whispering amongst them, for it 
was well known in what relationship I stood both 
to the murdered vicar and the accused, One 
gentleman who was eeated on the bench got up 
and spoke to the judge, who glanced towards me 
with seeming interest, : 

I knew the judge well, both by sight and 
reputation. No juster man ever graced his high 
peer He was considerably advanced in years; 

ut age, while it had enhanced the dignity of his 
bearing, for which he had always been celebrated, 
had in no way dimmed the brightness of his 
intellect. His well-known courtesy to the Bar 
assured me that I should meet with every con- 
sideration at his hands. 

Several of the barristers present knew me, and 
among them the prosecuting counsel, who shook 
my hand and said: ‘I am sorry, Mr Devon, that 
you have not a stronger case for your maiden 
effort, and I also regret that I am opposed to 
you.’ 

His kind manner went far towards putting me 
ai my easc, and I now felt no more nervousness 
than was inseparable from the occasion. 

After the Jury had been sworn, Ernest was 
placed in the dock. All hia former carelessness 
of apparel and manner was gone. He was well, 
but plainly dressed in black; and his bearing 
was calm and collected. His face, though pale, 
showed not the slightest trace of anxiety or fear. 
The judge’s piercing eyes were fixed on him; but 
his met them firmly and without a quiver, as 
he pleaded ‘Not guilty’ in a clear voice to the 
indictment. 

The counsel for the Crown now rose to make 
his opening statement. After having paid a high 
tribute to the many virtues of my poor uncle, 
he proceeded to lay the whole history of the 
case before the court in a clear and lucid manner. 
There was no bealeeos. the evidence, to make 
it tell unduly against Ernest; but, on the other 
hand, no circumstance, however trivial, that 

cinted to him as the murderer was omitted. 

e concluded by saying: ‘I know not what 
defence the prisoner, through his counsel, will 
offer, for as yet he has made no attempt to 
explain the numerous incidents which array 
themselves so strikingly against him; but what- 
ever that defence may be, I trust you will allow 
it full weight in your deliberations; and if you 
find it sufficiently powerful to warrant you in 
finding a verdict of not guilty, no one will rejoice 
more sincerely than I 
hand, you feel no reasonable doubt of the 
pTisoners guilt, no thought of the inevitable 
consequences to him must deter you from record- 
ing one of guilty, for a more atrocious crime has 
never stained the annals of our courts,’ 

“The witnesses were called almost in the same 
order as the events happened of which they had 
to speak. I did not cross-examine the first of 
these witnesses, for I knew there was nothing to 
be elicited in Enest’s favour. 

The prosecuting counsel now rose, and said: 
‘My lord, as I stated in my opening address, the 
two persons who last saw the murdered man alive 








all; but if, on the other ! 
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were his nieces, Miss Amy Carlton, sister to the 

risoner, and Miss Laura Cleveland, his cousin. 

ow, a8 these young ladies were present together 
at the time, I ought perhaps to place them both 
in the witness-box, but I think it will be sufficient 
if I call only one of them. Iam led to adopt this 
course by having been informed that Miss Carlton 
is possessed of great sensitiveness and tenderness 
of feeling, and I think it would be cruel to place 
her in euch a trying position, if her evidence can 
be dispensed with. It may be said that this 
apres equally to Miss Cleveland; but if I am 
rightly instructed, she is of a much firmer disposi- 
tion, and has greater control over her emotions. 
I will therefore, with your permission, call Miss 
Cleveland only.’ 

The judge bavinie bowed his assent, Laura was 
called, and entered the hox. 

Ernest had hitherto faced the witnesses, and 
listened attentively and quietly to their evidence ; 
but the instant Laura’s name was called, he turned 
abruptly away so that he should not see her; and 
when she spoke, I saw a look of intense agony 
come into his face, and his hands spasmodically 
close on the front of the dock. J.aura glanced 
towards him, and for a moment I thought she 
would have given way ; then she drew herself up 
to her full height, her brow contracted, her lips 
compressed, to all outward appearance perfectly 
calm and collected. But tew questions were 
asked her, Her answera were given in a low 
but distinct tone of voice, which must have been 
audible in the remotest corner of the court. She 
and Amy had parted from their uncle in the 
library: she was the last to kiss him and say 
good-night ; he was then sitting in the chair in 
which he was afterwards found dead. 

‘And you never saw him again alive?’ 

As this question was asked, I fixed my eyes on 
her face. ould she add perjury to her other 
crime? There was no change in the expression 
of her features, and the answer caine without the 
slightest hesitation, in the same firm, clear voice— 
‘Never.’ Then, after telling of the finding of the 
body and eniine for the sargeon and police, she 
left the box, and leaning on the arm of Sir Robert 
Coveney, quitted the court, 

Tt will be observed that nothing was said of 
her uncle’s words to her after Ernest had been to 
the vicarage in the morning, when he told her 
that Ernest was no longer worthy of her love, and 
that she must think of him no more. This had 
not become known beyond our own circle. 

The railway porter from Briarly Station came 
next. When his evidence in chief was finished, I 
rose to cross-examine. 

‘How many times in your life have you seen 
Mr Ernest Carlton ?’—‘ Oh, a good many times.’ 

‘That won't do, sir. Now, on your oath, have 
you seen him half-a-dozen times ?’—No answer, 

‘Will you swear that you have seen him four 
times {— three?’ 

‘Yes, I must have seen him three times’ 

‘And how long ago was that?’ 

ain no answer. 

‘Be careful, now. Have you seen him within 
six months 3” 

‘T can’t say.’ 

‘Is the Briarly platform well lighted ?? 

° Pretty well.’ 

*Gas or oil 7” 








‘Oil’ 

‘How many lamps?’ 

‘Four on the down platform.’ 

‘You admit that you have not seen Mr Ernest 
Carlton more than three times in your life, and 
you can’t say that you have seen him at all within 
the last six months. Will you now venture to 
declare on your oath that the gentleman you saw 
by the dim light of an oil-lamp on the night of 
the murder was really the prisoner ?? 

The man looked at Ernest, then at the judge, 
then at the ceiling, then scratched his head and 
shouted : ‘No, I wont!’ 

The counsel for the crown, seeing that he was 
thoroughly confused, forbore to re-examine, and 
sidere! him to stand down. 

Thad gained one point at least. 

The Camelton porters came next. They were 
more easily dealt with; even in their evidence 
in chief they did not pretend to swear positively 
to Ernest; and under my questioning, utterly 
broke down: the gentleman who went by the 
mail that night might have been any one. 

The next witness was Sergeant Mellish, and we 
know his story already. In cross-examination he 
admitted that although the boots in question 
fitted the footprints, there was nothing peculiar 
about them, and that probably hundreds, or even 
thousands, of boots of the same size and make 
were to be found in England. He also allowed 
that the kind of mud on them did not necessarily 
come from Bushforl; the rain having been 
general, it might have been acquired anywhere 
within fifty miles or so of London. 

‘Now, Sergeant Mellish,’ I continued, ‘did 
you make any inquiries or search in any way for 
a clue that might have fixed the guilt on any 
other person or persons 7? 

‘There was no call for me to do that, sir, when 
the evidence was so clear against the prisoner.’ 

“That is for the jury to determine, and not for 
you. You will please to refrain from giving your 
opinion, and confine yourself to answering iny 
questions. Is it a fact that you made no inves- 
tigation whatever in any other direction ?’ 

‘That is so, sir.’ 

‘Then, for anything you know to the contrary, 
the weapon with which the deed was done, and 
perhaps other things tending to criminate some 
individual other than the prisoner, might have 
been discovered even in the house itself ?’ 

‘Well, sir, I don’t think ’"—— 

‘Never mind what you think. 

‘Well, sir, I can’t deny it.’ 

‘Thank you. That will do.’ 

The sergeant retired, somewhat discomfited. 

The evidence of Ernest's landlady closed the 
case for the prosecution ; and the time had now 
come for me to open the defence. 

It wos with considerable trepidation that I 
commenced sperking. The firs) part of my 
address was confined to the facts that I intended 
to prove, and those which I had elicited in my 
cross-examination of the witnesses for the crown. 
I referred to the indecision of the railway porters 
as to Ernest’s identity with the individu they 
had seen at their respective stations. I told how 
I should prove, by the evidence of Bob Coveney, 
that it was next to impossible for Ernest to have 
accomplished the distance from Briarly to Camel- 
ton, by way of the vicarage, in time for the mail- 


Is that a fact?’ 
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train to London; and that fact being admitted, 
I argued that the evidence of the footmarks went 
for nothing. Then I contended that the blood- 
stains appearing on the sleeve of Ernest’s coat were 
a most insignificant circumstance in the case of a 
medical student, who might ensily have acquired 
them while engaged in assisting at some operation 
at the hospi! I spoke as to the improbability 
of one of Ernest's disposition returning to Bush- 
ford with the deliberate ee of committing 
such a fearful deed. Had it been done in the 
heat of passion, it would have been different. . I 
cited all the cases I could call to mind whére 
innocent persons had been convicted and executed 
on circumstantial evidence much stronger than 
that adduced on the present occasion. What more 
I said, it is im sonible for me to recall; I only 
know that, as I went on, I found that the ‘elo- 
quence which comes when speaking from the 
heart,’ did not fail me. I lost all sense of hesi- 
tation and nervousness ; I thought only of Ernest 
and his cause ; I saw only the judge and the jury 
who were to decide his fate. 

When I sat down, there ran through the court 
a loud murmur of sympathy—almost of applause, 
which the officials made no attempt to suppress. 

My only witness was Bob Covency, with the 
nature of whose evidence the reader is well 
acquainted. He gave it with decision, and was 
not cross-examined. 

The counsel for the crown rose. ‘ Recall Charles 
Felton.’ Felton, Ernest's fellow-student, again 
entered the wituess-box. 

‘Ts it the custom of you students to keep at the 
hospital garments to wear when assisting at any 
operation in which blood has to be ehed ?’ 

‘Yes; that is our custom.’ 

‘Do you know, of your own knowledge, whether 
the prisoner was in the habit of changing his 
coat on such occasions %? 

‘He invariably did so.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Felton, that will do,—Recall 
George Bull’ 

This was one of the Camelton porters. My 
heart sank within me when he appeared in the 
box : I knew well what his evidence would be. 

‘Was the up-mail correct to its time at Camel- 
ton on the night of the 17th of September—or 
rather the morning of the 18th’ 

‘No, sir; it was half an hour late. 

‘Are you sure of this?’ 

‘Quite sure. It is very unusual for if to be 
more than five minutes late. I said to my mate 
how lucky it was for the gent, as he only came 
up a minute or two before.’ xe, 

The other porter corroborated his evidence. 

The counsel’s speech in reply to the defence 
was not along one. He said: ‘Gentlemen of the 
jury, the witnesses I have recalled have utterly 
demolished the only portions of the defence that 
were at all worthy of your attention. I have 
conclusively shown that the blood-stains on the 

risoner’s coat could not have come from the 
Fospital and be Has made no attempt to account 
for them in any other way. The railway porters 
have proved beyond doubt that the mail-train 
was half an hour late in starting from Camelton, 
and therefore the evidence of the prisoner's own 
witness—his ofily witncas—clearly shows that he 
had ample time to catch it. The hesitation of 
the porters to swear positively to the prisoner's 
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identity proves them to be honest witnesses; and| I looked at Ernest; his face changed not in 

remember they all three apoke of his likeness to | the least, nor did it during the of the 
being | sentence ; and when the last al words had 


the man they saw—the one from Beaty 
all but certain. No doubt there are plenty of 
boots similar to the prisoner’s to be found, but the 
fact remains that his boots fitted the marks spoken 
of by Sergeant Mellish. That officer is perhaps 
censurable for not making his researches more 
general, but that in no way shakes the evidence 
a gr lara prisoner. With the innocent persons 

o have been at various times condemned on 
circumstantial evidence, you have nothing to do ; 
yéu have only to decide whether the evidence in 
the present case has proved the prisoner’s guilt to 
your satisfaction, You must not look at each of 
the circumstances brought against him by iteelf, 
but at all those circumstances combined ; and, in 
doing so, you must recollect that he has given 
no explanation of his movements on that night. 
Surely, if he was not at Bushford vicarage, he 
would have had no difficulty in bringing witnesses 
to tell us where he was and what he was doing. 
I venture to think, gentlemen, that, considering 
all this, you will find it impossible, consistently 
with your oaths, to return any other verdict than 
that of guilty.’ 

The summing-up of the judge was marked by 
the fuirness for which he was renowned, In his 
analysis of the evidence he omitted no point, how- 
ever slight, that told either against or lor Ernest. 
How few there were of the latter! He concluded 
by saying : ‘Gentlemen, I regret that it is my 
painful duty to tell you that you must entirely 
disregard the eloquent pleading of the prisoner's 
counsel, so far ag 2t was pleading only ; you must 
utterly “dismiss sentiment from your ininds, and 
give your verdict solely on the evidence before 
you. At the same time, you will give due atten- 
tion to all the theories that have been advanced 
in the prisoncr’s favour. If you have a reason- 
able doubt as to the prisoner’s guilt, you will give 
him the benefit of that doubt. It is not sufli- 
cient for you to say to yourselves that it is not 
absolutely certain he did the deed—it is seldom 
in such cases that absolute certainty is attainable 
—but you must have a strong feeling that the 
evidence has not been so convincing as ‘to warraut 
you in convicting him. You will recollect that 
the sentence to be passed on him, if found guilty, 
will not be yours, or mine, but the law's. You 
have only to give that verdict which your con- 
sciences tell you is the correct one. You will 
now, gentlemen, retire to deliberate, and may God 
guide you to a righteous conclusion.’ 

The jury retired; the judge left the bench ; 
and Ernest was removed from the dock. 

I had no heart to leave the court; but I 
beckoned to Bob Coveney, and entreated him, 
with the assistance of his father, to get my mother 
and the girls away at once ; butif they refused to 
go, to break the verdict ‘to them as gently as 
possible. I had little doubt as to what that 
verdict would be. 

Half an hour elapsed—it seemed tome an age 
-—the jury returned to the box; Ernest was 
brought back ; and the judge resumed his seat. 
A silence as of death reigned in the court. I 
scarcely heeded the usual questions to the jury; 
although I had no hope, I waited in painiul 
suspense for the verdict. It came at last, striking 
like a Enell on my earsa—‘ Guilty.’ 


been spoken, he bowed to the judge, who was 
almost overcome with emotion, and walked from 
the dock, to all appearance as calm and composed 
as he had ever been in his life. 


THE EXTREME TENACITY OF LIFE OF 
MICRO-ORGANISMS, 


Tag extraordinary range of temperature to whieh 
micro-organisms cun be subjected without destro 
ing their vitality is almost beyond belief. e 
have even one well-known scientist writing, after 
detailing o series of experiments: ‘Hence, among 
all known organic forms, the infusoria and their 
allies alonc would appear to possess the power 
of weathering the cataclysmic changes of the 
universe, and, sccure from all influences of heat 
and cold, of migrating in safety through inter- 
planetary space.’ Still, discounting all specula- 
tion, so wonderful are ‘the powers of endurance 
of these minute beings, 50 liable to be scouted 
offhand as incredible, “that they gave vitality to 
one of the bitterest controversies of science— 
the theory of spontaneous generation—that ia, 
whether life may arise from inorganic matter 
de novo without the interposition of a parent. 
The introduction of the microscope with its reve- 
lations soon killed the theory in its older and 
cruder form, but gave rise to one much subtler, 
which hes survived down to the present day. 
It has shown the world of these small creatures 
to be a veritable wonderland indeed; it has 
peeatide them to appear so strangely ‘and un- 

ectedly under certain conditions, that the 

beter in spontaneous generation will not credit 
oa having proceeded from a parent, but prefers 
to trust to chance to solve his self-imposed 
difficulty. An examination of this theory will 
bring under our notice the resistent powers of 
these micro- -organisms. 

But before proceeding with it, we may mention 
shortly what is meant by micro-organisms or 
aniimalcules. Jf a putrescent fluid be examined 
under the microscope, it will be found to be one 
ewarming mass of living units, jumbling and 
jostling cach other—in truth, a strnggle for life, 
whole species disappearing in a few daya under 
a more powerful one. Minute oblong bodies 
are seen pushing or vacillating across, these are 
called bacteria ; slender, ‘rod Tike bodies—bacilli 
—force their way like a ‘fish through reeds ; others 
move in a wavy, shimmering manner, or whirl 
across with spiral movements. Dut infusoria, 
larger and variously shaped, are there, with 
characteristic and much less mechanical motions, 
Some advance with a Epa labour, others cross 
the field of vision like the shadow of a bee in 
its flight Very curiously are we reminded, too, 
of familiar objects by their forms and actions. 
Some ore like animated slippers, bottles, whirl- 
ing saucers, or creeping insects; even the swan 
has its copy, as graceful in its motions, and to 
the full more elegant in the ever-varying -curves 
of its long and elastic neck. One form is the 
miniature of those large-breasted pigeons, and 
propels itself, now slowly, now with a rush like 
a starling in search of worms on a meadow of a 
dewy morning; and ei RM i iene it is too, and to 
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ty purpose, making short work of those rod-| until it grew quiescent, encysting or imeasing 
ike Dodie already mentioned. Their iteelf, and eventually breaking up its whole body- 


sion is effected by the lashing about of long whip. 
like filamenta, or the quivering of short hairs, 
with which the body in some cases is covered. 
There are hundreds of different species of these, 
easily recogniscd, from the four-t: ousandth part, 
or less, to the twentieth of an inch. Some two 
centuries ago, these formed an entirely unknown 
world; and it is only within the last few years 
that a knowledge of the complete life-histories 
of some of these has been gained, and in t 
in combating the views put forward in 

support of the theory already mentioned. 

eturning to the theory, then, we find that 
more tian one hundred years ago an English- 
man asserted ‘that animalcules were directly 
and spontaneously engendered from more highly 
organised bodies in a state of putrefaction.’ Ever 
since, this idea has been taken up again and 
again, and buttressed by new arguments, which 
were brought forward only to be at once refuted. 
We shall only notice those of Dr Bastian, the 
latest advocate of spontaneous generation. He 
reasoned—since no onc denies that boiling water 
kills all forms of life, it follows that if living 
forms appear in fHuids which have been boil 
in flasks, afterwards hermetically sealed, they 
must have arisen from inorganic matter: expen- 
ments show that they do so appear, therefore 
there is such o thing as spontaneous generation. 
Others repeated his experiments, and found them 
to be substantially correct, and were either forced 
to the above belief, or bound to show his other 
premise wrong, which everybody hitherto had been 
willing to admit—that is, to show that boiling 
docs not destroy all forms of life. Soon Tyndall 
and others were to the front with proofs, afforded 
by most ingenious experiments, that there are 
organising which are capable of surviving a tem- 
perature of two hundred and twelve degrees 
‘ahrenheit. But again he says, what can be 
inade of the fuct, that in a few hours myriads 
of animalcules appear in a few drops of a putres- 
cent fluid? They cannot have arisen in the 
ordinary course of nature, but must have been 
developed spontaneously from the particles of the 
decaying matter. This seems very plausible; and 
if we think only of the laws obtaining among 
the higher animals, almost staggers us; but if 
we take a look at their life-history, as described 
by Saville Kent, we need no longer wonder at 
their sudden appearance, their univessal diffu- 
sion, or their survival of almost impossible con- 
ditions, 

If a pete of hay be steeped in water, and 
examined with the microscope after a few hours, 
countless swarms of animalcules are seen. Where 
did they come from? was the question asked. 
Mr Kent, by employing the very finest object- 
lasses in his microscope, was rahi to answer. 

e detected on the hay, when newly moistened, 
coatings of extremely minute capsules or spores, 
To ee inch, which were seen to 
increase In size, and ultimately develop into ani- 
malcules, Dallinger had already observed the 
reverse of this, and showed the history of these 
re that they were the product, not of the 

ecomposition of the hay, but of living pro- 
genitors. With ih ari he watched a 
particular adult animalcule in all its wanderings 


substance into almost invisible particles or spores, 
These spores were shed into the surrounding fluid, 
aa observed to grow into the like form with 
the nf. 

Kent showed also that the liquid squeezed 
from dew-laden grass, when viewed tite the 
microscope, is swarming with minute beings in 
the most Vigorous condition. Whence came they t 
Yesterday, they were not, for the grass was dry, 
and it is only in moisture that the adult can 
show activity ; to-day, they are gone. Whenever 
the heat of the aun dries the grass, a very few 
may become encysted, and, their animation sus- 
pended, await the return of the rain or dew to 
resume their activity. But it is to the spores— 
which, owing to the fertility and quick maturity 
of animalcules, are always being formed where 
adults are—we must look for the perpeéuation 
of the specivs through these dry periods. These, 
like eek resist the drought, and cling to the 
grass, showing us how it is possible for hay 
infusions to develop such enormous numbers of 
these organisms. ay, however, is not the only 
resting-place of spores—in fact, the air is full 
of them, shaken or blown about by the winds 
from dried-up ditches and withered grass, ready 
to settle in any favourable liquid and spring 
into full vigour. And herein lies the explana- 
tion of how a finid set aside with no animalcules 
in it may soon show signs of them—the spores 
settle intu it from the atmosphere, and ‘grow.’ 
But the believers in spontaneous generation say 
that is ridiculous and all mere imagination, and 
that no one has seen these spores or germs in the 
air. Herc, again, however, they are answered, for 
Pasteur, Tyndall, and notably Dallinger, have 
proved their existence. The last-named took a 
iluid full of particular species of infusoria, and 
evaporating it to dryness, collected the residual dust 
—mostly porte with their vitality unimpaired, 
as we would expect from what has been already 
noticed, He scattered it in @ specially prepared 
chamber, and putting in a ‘sterilised’ suid, found, 
as the dust settled into it, that only these same 
species developed. Repeating the process with 
more of the fluid, but with the sporidial dust of 
other spevies, these other species invariably ap- 

ed. Besides, he found that those portions 
of the liquid put in first gave rise mostly to the 
species—where the dust of more than one species 
was used at the same time—having larger spores ; 
those later, mostly to the species having smaller 
ones; and that, finaliy, none at all were pro- 
duced—showing that the larger svttled first ; that 
the smaller ones took sume time to do s0; but 
that there came o time when all had subsided. 
Extreme care, however, had to be taken not to 
shake anything, lest any of the dust should again 
be stirred into the atmosphere. Now, the above 
results were far too regular for spontaneous genc- 
ration, which ought to have given the same 
species on all occasions, or a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of spe ies each time. . 
We have spoken of a sterilised fluid—that is, 
one rendered absolutely free of all vital spores. 
Is it possible to prepare such a fiuid, seeing 
that so many spores resist subjection to bate 
watert Tyndall bas shown how. Boil the fui 
for a short time; this kills the adult forms, 
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but not the germs; then set it aside in a warm 
room for some twelve hours, when a ae num- 
ber of the spores will have neared development. 
Boil again, and these will be killed. Repeat 
this process several times, and the last spore 
will fave matured far enough to be killed by 
boiling, and no spore in the interval of rest 
between the boilings will have had time to 
advance so far as to reproduce other spores. 
How long spores can setain their vitality in 
the dried-up condition has not been proved, but 
at anyrate jor years. They have varying powers 
of resistance to high temperatures; some with- 
stand two hundred and twenty degrees Fahren- 
heit ; others even three hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit; but the adults cannot resist contact with 
boiling water, sume species succumbing to as 
low a temperature as one hundred and forty 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
ave these organisms the same resistance to 
extreme cold? Comparatively few experiments 
have been made in this direction, chiefly on 
account of the difficulty of producing and main- 
taining sufficiently low temperatures. In March 
of 1885, however, Dr M‘Kendrick read before 
the Philosophical Society of Glasgow an account 
of an elaborate set of experiments conducted by 
himeelf and Mr Coleman on the effect of pro- 
longed exposure to cold of putrescible substances. 
He wanted to find out whether such substances, 
after a long subjection to a very low tempera- 
ture in a hermetically sealed bottle, sone be 
thawed—without opening the bottle—and not 
putrefy. Of course, that meant trying to find 
out whether the bacteria and bacteria germs 
inclosed with the substance in the bottle were 
killed, for putrefactive fermentation never takes 
place except in the presence of bacteria germs. 
f we keep in mind how thoroughly the air 
is permeated with these germs or spores, we 
will have no difficulty in accounting for the 
proneness to putrefy of certain substances in 
ordinary circumstances. 

It is well known that meat can be kept from 
pobelie by being frozen, as is shown by the 
ange cargoes of beef brought from America in 
that state. What about the bacteria and the 
germs meanwhile? Are they killed, or only 
tendered inactive? Let us see how Dr 
M‘Kendrick answers this. In his experiments, 
he employed one of those Bell-Coleman machines 
used on board ship fur keeping carcases in a 
frozen state. By its means he was enabled to get 
the lowest temperatures yet reached and also to 
maintain them for any bon of time. He 
exposed some pieces of meat in bottles hermetically 
sealed to minus twenty degrees Fahrenheit for one 
hundred consecutive houra, and then placed the 
bottlea, still sealed, in a warm room; and found 
in twelve hours that the putrefactive process was 
in progress—showing that the bacteria had only 
been rendered inactive while the meat was frozen. 
To show more directly the effect of cold on the 
bacteria, putrefying fluids full of them were taken 
and exposed to minus one hundred and twenty 
degrees Fahrenheit for one hundred consecutive 
hours. The thawed fluid was examined with 
the microscope, and the organisms were found 
to be motionless. When examined again, how- 
ever, after standing in a higher temperature, the 

_ liquid was found swarming once more with 
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bacteria in active movement. In order to assert 
that the bacteria had survived this low tem- 
perature, it would have been necessary to have 
watched these motionless forma, to sec if any 
regained animation, as the active forms seen later 
very probably were developed from spores. The 
above experiments show without doubt that no 
cold as yet attainable can destroy the vitality 
of at least the spores of bacteria. Since it had 
been proved that repeated boilings sterilised a 
fluid, 16 was thought that repeated freezings and 
thawings might kill off the different crops of 
spores as they were maturing. Dr M‘Kendrick 
tells us, however, that he was unable to sterilise 
a fluid in this way. 

Some very interesting facts are recorded in 
the above paper—for example, that beef frozen 
at the low temperatures mentioned, rings like 
porcelain under a hammer, and by violent blows 
can be broken in pieces, bone and flesh mingled, 
showing fractures like a crushed stone. <A live 
frog is frozen solid in half an hour at minus 
twenty degrees Fahrenheit, and, strange to say, 
it can be recovered by slow thawing. But 
this must be very near the frog’s critical point, 
as those kept longer at this temperature did not 
recover. T'rom this Dr M‘Kendrick reasons that 
it might be permissible to think of the bacteria 
as being frozen solid in the frozen beef with 
vital functions arrested, but ready to resume 
with suitable temperatures. 

The principal facts stated, then, bearing out 
that the tenacity of life of micro-organisms is 
extreme, are: that at least their spores can pre- 
serve their vitality from three hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit down to minus one hundred and 
twenty degrees Fabrenheit—a temperature far 
and away below anything experienced in arctic 
regions; that they can be dried up and laid 
aside for years, and yet ‘grow’ under suitable con- 
ditions, All of which teaches us how necessary 
it is to guard against making statements 
unsupported by experiments about these minute 
beings. 





THE FIGHT AT TRINKATAT. 


A STORY OF THE SUAKIM. 


THERE was grcat rejoicing among the officers and 
men of the gallant Essex and Wessex Regiment 
(late 150th), stationed at Kaliopur, on the first 
day of the year 1884. The regiment had that 
morning received its ‘home orders.’ It had 
served in India for over twelve years, and every 
one was getting a little home-sick. In the Piela 
bungalow, where Captain and Mrs Brittomart 
lived, the news was cepecially welcome. Mrs 
Brittomart had not left India since she went out 
with her husband four years before. The climate 
was beginning to tell seriously on her health ; 
but she was a heroic little woman in her way, 
and always refused to come home without her 
husband. So the only change they ever had was 
when he could get away to the hills during his 
summer leave, for she never went without Shim, 
But now she had her reward. They were going 
home together. 

It was rather phenomenal in India to see a 
married couple continue to be so wrapped up in 
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each other as they were; and this circumstance 
formed a never-ending subject for ‘bat-chit’ in 
that magic ring that is so often formed in the 
cool of the evening on the lawn after tennis. 
parties, &c., before the final adieu is said—a time 
when the men discuss brandy, pawnee and cigars, 
and the ladies diasect their absent friends. 

But although Mrs Brittomart was one of those 
who never tolerated a ‘bow-wow’—a species of 
animal well known in India—and never went to 
the hills as a ‘grass-widow,’ still ahe always seemed 
to be very happy. Strange to say, too, she was 
very eonalie wherever she went. For society, as 
a rule, is not very tolerant of those who do not 
conform to its laws, both written and unwritten, 
and no one could doubt for a moment that it was 
Mrs Brittomart’s bounden duty to contribute her 
little quota to that list of generally meaningless 
scandals that form one of the chief charms of 
an Indian station. All pretty women did it. But 
then Mrs Brittomart gave capital dinners and 
charming tennis-parties. So society forgave her 
for being fond of her husband. 

As the regiment was to Icave Kaliopur in a 
week’s time, there was the usual bustle and con- 
fusion that generally ensue when a regiment is 
ahout to move. But at last everything settled 
itself in an orderly manner. 
Wessex was inspected, and complimented by the 
general, the ‘route’ arrived, the last good-bye was 
said, and the train started with its happy load 
for Deolali. While they were at the latter 
atation, strange rumours began to float about, 
about the Soudan—Osman Digna—Suakim, a 
place hitherto unheard ol—an English cxpedi- 
tion. Then these rumours gradually took a 
more definite shape, and it was whispered that 
the gallant Essex and Wessex would probably 
take part in the expedition, instead of going 
home. 

‘Do you think it is true, Jack?’ asked Mrs 
Brittomart of her husband. 

‘What, my love?’ 

‘That we are going to Evypt?’ 

‘T have heard nothing positive yet; but if we 
do go, we will take no impedimenta wit) us, no 
wives and children.’ 

*O Jack, what is to become of me then?’ 

‘Oh, the government will luok after you, and 
give you a nice house to live in, and provide 
you with every comfort until the war is over. 
That is their way, yon know, when they send 
men to fight their battles and get them out of 
a difficulty.’ 

‘Don’t be satirical, sir, but try and be serious 
for ten minutes if you can,’ 





At last the day of embarkation arrived; and 
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of them had seen service before; others were 
anxious to try their mettle. . 

‘They will not send the women and children 
on shore again; will they, Jack?’ asked Mrs 
Brittomart of her husband when she heard the | 
news. : 
‘No, my little woman: they have no time 
to do so. And then it would cost so nimel 
money to send you all home in a P. and Q,}' 
that the budget would never recover itt So 
you must come along with us.’ 

‘T am so glad.’ 

In due course the Alligator arrived at Trink- 
atat ; and a couple of days after that the 
Nerbudda, the sister ship, also arrived from 
Bombay with troops. They were all ordered to 
disembark on the 28th February. 

Mrs Brittomart bore up bravely as long as 
her husband was with her. ‘Good-bye, Jack !’ 
she whispered when he was ready to start. 

‘God bless you, my love !’ he said, as he clasped 
her in his arms, ‘Take care of the little one 
at home—if I do not come back.’ 

‘Think of him, Jack, to—to-morrow, and 
promise me to be careful.’ 
‘Yes; but duty is duty, and’. 
‘And I should not tempt you to shrink from 

You are right. Good-bye.’ 

One long kiss. Then his lips seemed to move 
as if with a silent prayer, and he left her. 

That day the troops only moved as far as 
Fort Baker, when they bivouacked for the night. 
Teb is wbout six miles from Trinkatat; and 
Mrs Lrittomart was carly on deck next morn- 
ing to see the square leave Fort Baker in the 
direction of the battlefield. The deck was soon 
crowded with the other ladies, and the soldiers’ 
wives and children, robbing some of them with 
excitement, as they watched their husbands and 
fathers marching out to fight almost under their 





very eyes. Modern times can find no parallel 
for this scene. It was heartrending in the 
extreme. It is sad enough, indeed, to say good- 


bye, perhaps farewell, to a near relative, know- 
ing that he is on his way to the war; but 
what a refinement of torture to see him actually 
engaged with the enemy, actually face to face 
with death! A woman's heart sickens at the 
sight of the blood of a stranger, or even of a 
dumb animal. What, then, must her feelings 
be when it is the blood of those nearest 
and dearest to her that is being shed in her 
sight ! 

From the moment that the Carysfort, which 
was lying next the troopers, began to open the 
battle with its big guns, the excitement grew 
intense. It was a weary, anxious day of watch- 
ing for those on board, who could distinctly 


when Mrs Brittomart found herself on board and! hear the rattle of musketry and the report of 
snugly (?) settled down in her cabin—with four (the cannon and Gatling guns in the distance. 
other ladies—she felt that they were at last | Hearts beat faster, and eyes grew strained and 


safe, and that she was reall 
England, and that no one ale 
from Jack. 


returning tvjdim from looking throu 
d separate her | 
An hour afterwards, the assistant | 


telescopes and field- 
and yet not enough. 


lasses that told too meh 
i pangs as Tantalus 


hose on board felt such 


adjutant-general came on board with a telegram | must have endured while reaching after the 


in his hands, and asked for the captain. 


news he brought with him soon spread like | never to touch. 
wildfire. The Alligator was to go direct to| down under 


The ' grapes that he thirsted for, but was destined 


Mrs Brittomart almost broke 
She often thought that 


: 4 e trial. e 
Trinkatat, and disembark the Essex and Wessex | she could Sen aish her husband’s company in 
regiment there. The men were of course elated, ' the confused mélée, but there was no certainty. 


and eager for a brush with the Arabs 


Some | Each shot she heard seemed to sound his death- 
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knell Gradually the firing grew less frequent, 
and at last ceased altogether. The smoke cleared 
away, and hung in a black cloud overhead, 
making a fit pall for those who had been killed. 
The fight was over, th. le won. 

As the sun was eetting, the captain of the 
Alligator, who had been on shore the whole day, 
came on board. ‘What news, captain ?’—‘ For 
God’s sake, the news’—' My husband, is he safe ?’ 
were the cries that met him from the crowd of 
excited women as he put his foot on the deck. _ 

‘We have driven the Arabs back,’ he said, 
‘but at the cost of four officers killed and nine- 
teen wounded, twenty-six men killed and a hun- 
dred and twenty-three wounded.’ 

‘Their names, captain—quick, their nnmes !’ 

‘I can give no names, he said, and went 
quickly to his cabin. . 

For some time after that his door was besieged 
by weeping women and children. But for all 
he had the same grim answer: ‘I can give no 
names.’ 

Half an hour afterwards, a noise was heard 
on deck that startled every one. The sailors 
were running about lugging heavy cables along, 
others ran up the rigcing, others manned the 
capstan. The ship was about to leave Trinkatat. 

Ts Brittomart, on seeing this, went to the 
captain, ‘Surely, captain, we are not leaving?’ 
she queried, 

‘Yea, Mra Brittomart; we will be away in 
a few minutes.’ 

‘What! before we can hear any news about 
our husbands—whether they are dead or alive? 
No; I do not believe you could be s0 cruel. 
You will wait until to-morrow, won’t you?’ urged 
she, unable to control her emotion. 

‘My dear Mrs Brittomart, indeed I feel very 
keenly for you,’ he answered, and a tear glistened 
in his eye; ‘but my orders are peromptory—I 
must leave at on: 

‘This is m- 8, she burst out incoherently. 
‘T have - ,éhed and waited patiently all day ; 
T have almost secn my husband fighting, and have 
not uttered a single cry. Perhaps he is now 
lying deud in the field, and they will bury him 
without my seeing his face again. And still you 
will not wait until I hear the truth ?—Captain, 
you little know what the anguish of suspense 
is like. J have felt it for the first time to- 
day.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, Mrs Brittomart, I sympathise 
deeply with you. I will do all I can to help 
you; but’ 

‘Perhaps he is wounded, and is even now 
calling for me. O captain, have you no heart? 
We have not been parted for four yeara You 
will not tear me away from him when, perhape, 
he wants me moat ?’ 

_ The captain remained silent. 

*Put me on chore, she continued wildly; ‘I 
insist on it. What power have you to keep me 
here? I care not what becomes of me, but I 
inust find out the truth, or I will go mad,’ 

‘Mrs Brittomart, this interview is indeed very 
painful to me. Although I am very sorry that 
it is not in my power to’_— But overwrought 
by the excitement of the day, and the conscious- 
ness of how futile her pitcous appeal wae, Mrs 
_Brittomart at this point ended the scene by 
fainting away, . 
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of the screw, as it worked its way through the 
water, was the first sound she heard, and it 
seemed a6 the same time to pierce a big hole in 
her heart ; for it told her that all chance of hear- 
ing any news was gone. 


The days that followed were very dreary and 
very miserable for every one on board. The same 
thought was uppermost in every one’s mind: 
‘When will we hee any news?’ But at Suez no 
news, at Port Said no news, as they stayed hardly 
any time at either of these places. How the time 
passed with Mrs Brittomart she could never quite 
tell. It wasa period of sickening suspense. For 
the first few days she was very ill; then she 
struggled up on deck with a book in her hand 
and tried to read ; but the same sentiment seemed 
to form itself on every page : ‘Four officers killed 
and nineteen wounded.’ That sentence haunted 
her day and night, Was Jack included in those 
ill-fated numbers? Who could tell ! 

It was not until the ship touched at Plymouth, 
on its way to Portsmouth, that the news was 
brought off to the anxious, careworn women on 
board. And who heard that wailing cry of the 
weeping women and children, as they wrung their 
hands in their grief? It is o sound not easily to 
be forgotten. The British public? O no. They 
had shed all their tears of sympathy a few hours 
atter the battle, when every detail of it was then 
Known to them. It was ancient Jistory now. 
Genera] Gordon was the history of the moment, 
All their attention was concentrated on him. 
And what news about Captain Brittomart? He 
had been severely wounded in his arm, and it 
had to be amputated, and, worse still, the doctor 
feared blood-poisoning would set in. 

Poor Mrs Brittomart! It was well that her old 
father had come down to meet her and broke the 
news to her, 

She never saw Jack again. He found a soldier’s 
grave not far from the scene of battle. His com- 
rades reverently marked the spot with a few 
stones gathered near by. 

Asad and careworn woman is even now to be 
seen not far from the village in which she lived 
when a girl, wandering sometimes in summer- 
time through the fields with a boy by her side— 
now her only pride, she says, When the stranger 
asks her name, there are few who cannot tell it 
him, as well as the sad story of how she saw her 
husband fighting for the honour of England, and 
then had to leave the spot, knowing not whether 
he was dead or alive, and how she never saw him 
again. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 


A TEACHEN’s troubles are legion. Without a 
certain average attendance, his scholars are ineli- 
gible for the government grant. Unless, accord- 
ing to age, they are able to pass the various 
standards, and have presented themselves the 
necessary number of times, he would rather be 
without them. When the inspector comes round, 
his skin or Hs rae will suffer for their short- 
comings. is is an article to which he attaches 
the greatest importance, because his future de- 
pends upon its condition. It may be called big 
professional character. From ycar to year, the 
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result of each examination is marked thereon, 
and black marks count against his fature pros- 

cts. In the nature of things, he must suffer 
ior born dunces, They are inevitable; and 
therefore, like bad weather or other disagree- 
able contingencies, they must be tolerated. But 
the thoughtlessness of parents who keep their 
children from school with little or no reason 
is a different matter. When the teacher is paid 
out of the grant, they rob him of money as well 
as reputation, It is, of course, to his interest 
to keep a watchful eye on those defuulters. As 
a rule, they are too many for him. They excuse 
themselves in the most extraordinary epistles 
sometimes, of which the following is a specimen : 
‘Plesse, excuse May. She caught a cold through 
getting her feet wet, and I must get her another 

ir before she can come to school.’ When Jessie 

lack returned after a long absence, she also bore 
a note from her mother. This lady, according 
to her own statement, had been laid up with 
‘informatijn in the back,’ which necessitated the 
gule presence at home. When, on reading the 
etter, the teacher, with the best intention, no 
doubt, hoped Bessie would take the same discase 
in her head, he did not consider the consequences. 
Next day, Bessie rose before the whole school, 
and, on her mother’s authority, informed him 
of that lady’s opinion of him, which was far 
from flattering. As he had little to say in self- 
defence, or at least failed to clear himself of the 
charge, the other children went liome with the 
idea that he must be a very malevolent person 
indeed, 

The wonderful diseases which afflict school 
children often take the teacher down, as in the 
} following instance. Maggie Keen staycd away 
equently with nenralgia. On her appearance, 
er afew days’ absence, the teacher greeted her 
ith : ‘What, Magzie !—neuralgia again?’ ‘No, | 
’ she replied, rather indignantly; ‘it was not 
pmew-ralcer, but the old ralger, that never went 
away !’ 

Tn a certain town, rumours went abroad that | 
an epidemic had broken out there. Jiizzie 
White lived in the street where it was said to 
have appeared. Lizzie was away for a week, 
but wwe morning she entered the school with her 
cyes swollen. When the teacher went to ascecr- 
tain the cause of her trouble, she began erying, 
and said: ‘We have got something in our house, 
sir.,—‘Indeed!’ said the teacher, drawing back 
to avoid infection, ‘Are any of you lail up 
with it?? ‘Yes, sir, my mother.’—‘Sorry to 
hear that. You must get home at once” Nizzic 
was on the point of obeying, when the teacher 
asked : ‘Has the doctor been?’ ‘Yes, sir.” —‘ And 
did he say what it was?’ ‘Oh, it’s a boy !’ 

It turned out that Lizzie had got a week’s holi- 

the ‘cmour of the baby, and her whole trouble 

a a ‘to come and leave it at the end of 


? 





vil) Samekeeper’s son who excused himself 

_#! -. a bold face, because he had been watching 
game, nearly escaped undetected. At certain 
seasons, the game molested farmers, and he was 
employed, along with his father, in protecting 
crops. Considering the time of year, the teacher 
was at a loss to understand what crop required 
the services of Angus 

| been watching 


game?’ he said. ‘Quite sure 
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‘Are you sure you sate 
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of that. The emphasis on ‘that’ aroused sus 
picion. ‘What game?’ he asked. looked 
crestfallen and confounded in a moment. ‘What 


game, sir?’ Somebody whispered: ‘Marbles ;? 
and Angus was obliged to admit the impeach- 
ment. 

A boy whose parents had just come to live 
in the neighbourhood, arriving late one morning, 
was colled up to give an account of himself, 
‘Where have you been until this time?’ said 
the teacher severely. ‘Please, sir, I had to call 
at my uncle’s’—‘ What, you young rascal! You 
can have no uncle in this tewn,’ said the teacher, 
with still greater severity. ‘I have caught you 
in the lie, and I will thrash you to within an 
inch of your life.’ ‘ Please, sir, it’s not the uncle 
you mean,’ replied the boy, wiping his eyes ; ‘it’s 
the uncle I have in every town !? 

Need it be said he meant the pawnbroker? 

Want of clothes is one of the most common 
excuses that parents give for keeping their 
children from school, A schoolmaster in a 
rural district received the following : ‘You must 
excuse Nellic, for it’s not her fault—it’s the 
calf’s. Her only dress was out drying, and the 
calf ate it. But I will get a new one out of the 
calf for it. 
ere Carter has promised to buy 

im.” 

The step-mother who sent her husband’s chil- 
dren to school almost naked, and when remon- 
strated with, said she ‘didn’t see no good in 
eddication, what did nought for people’s out- 
sides,’ belonged to a class that harass the teacher 
more than any other. To them, inward benefits 
and possibilities go for nothing. A child attends 
school day after day, yet what is there to show? 
It is a sheer waste of time, they will inform the 
teacher. They regard him with contempt, and 
the School Board officer with detestation. The 
whole system is a fraud, to their minds, with 
no ultimate object beyond the annoyance of 
poor people. The children themselves imbibe 
these views. When a matchboy was asked how 
he accounted for his absence, he replied, proudly : 
‘Business ; and there is no fooling there!’ He 
evidently participated in what is a too common 
idea—that anything would be more manly than 
attending school. 





HOW A TURKISH PATH SHOULD BE 
TAKEN. 


Tr conditions under which it is safe, and the 
conditions under which it is unsafe, to indulge 
in a Turkish bath represent a subject of import- 
ance to a large scction of the community; and 
it is one upon which authoritative opimion has 
recently been expressed. The painful case of o 
entleman who lately died in a London Tarkish 
Bath after a two hours’ slecp in a room heated 
to one hundred and twenty degrees Fahrenheit, 
has drawn the attention of the medical papers 
to the subject. In general terms, the British 
Medical Journal insists upon the importance of 
suitable precautions being observed by those who 
frequent Turkish baths; while a more explicit 
utterance upon the subject has appearcd in the 
Lancet. is jowrnal. assures us that, except 
for a person just saved from drowning, or 
one who has been carousing, it is not unsafe, 
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but, on the contrary, refreshing and restorative, 
to take a short sleep in a Turkish bath, ‘The 
mistake often made by frequenters of Turkish 
baths, says the Lancet, ‘is to etop too long in 
the hot room.’ We are further told that it is 
neither necessary nor safe to raise the tempera- 
ture of any room above one hundred and forty 
degrees Fahrenheit, and that no bather should 
remain more then a very few minutes in a room 
heated above one hundred and twenty degrees. 

Then a series of rules is laid down that will 
be found ‘safe and sufficient for the guidance 
of those who use the Turkish bath for restora- 
tive purposes.’ (1) The bather should first & 
toa room with a temperature little above blood- 
heat (or, say, not much over one hundred to one 
hundred and ten degrees), and remain there until 
the surface of the body is moist and reddened. 
(2) If the skin does not in ten minutes become 
warm and begin to grow red and moist, the 
bather should ask that a shampooer affuse the 
surface with warm water and ap it briskly and 
lightly with a soft towel; afterwards returning 
to the one-hundred-degrees room and waiting 
until perspiration be established. (3) When per- 
aspiration has fairly commenced and the surface 
is moist from head to foot, the bather should 
have a little cold water thrown upon the feet 
and legs, and aftcrwards go into a room of some- 
what higher temperature. (4) There he should 
lie or sit down, and if not disagreeable to do so, 
keep his eyes closed as much as possible, (5) He 
should not remain in any of the hot rooms longer 
than half an hour, and not so long if the venti- 
lation be imperfect or the air impure. (6) He 
should ask the shampocer to ‘finish’ with on 
affusion of slightly cold water, and he should 
not take the plunge bath or receive the douche ; 
—a direction important to those uncertain of 
their organic state, or having weak hearts or ex- 
hausted nervous systems. (7) The bather should 
drink nothing but iced water, potass or soda 
water, or lemonade, while in the bath. In the 
cooling-room, he should take a small cup of 
coffee or tea, and should lie or sit down, wrapped 
in towels, until the perspiration has subsided ; 
though he should not remain so long as to 
pecome cold. He should ofterwards dry the 
skin briskly with a rough towel, and dress quickly. 
(8) A short walk is desirable after the bath, and 
subsequently, a light meal, with pleasant con- 
versation and cheerful surroundings; but the 
exercise taken, whether physical or mental, for 
some hours after the bath should be very mode- 
rate, and worrying work of all kinds must be 
avoided, 

Though, says the Lancet, these rules must be 
wigtifed in special inatances, they will be found 
to oe to the multitude of persons by whom the 
Turkish bath is used as a measure of relief and 
restoration because of mental or physical weariness 





FOLDING-BARRELS. 


The introduction of a barrel constructed to fold 
up when empty, and be stowed away into a very 
small space, deserves some passing notice. Visi- 
tors to the Channel Islands cannot have failed to 
remark the enormous quantities of market-garden 
produce, potatoes, vegetables, grapes, tomatoes, &e. 
exported both from Guernsey and Jersey tu 
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supply the carly metropolitan market; and it 
is with a xiew to facilitate this transportation 
that an enterprising firm—Messra Griffin & Co., 
The Pier, Jersey—have designed what is known 
es the Stave Sheet Crate Barrel In construc- 
tion, ‘the new barrel is extremely simple. Lay 
a venetian blind on the floor, allowing about 
half an inch between each shutter as it lies 
flat; place three iron hoops across the shutters, 
securing them together; place the blind on its 
edge, roll it around, fit a head and bottom to the 
cylinder thus formed ; and the reader will form 
a very good idea of the invention under con- 
sideration, The new packing-case being a true 
cylinder, occupies less room for a given capacity 
tl the ordinary bulge-cask, whilst the advan- 
tageous manner of its transport when empty needs 
no comment. 

It is stated that the new barrels when full 
occupy less room than the ordinary bulge-casks 
—of equal capacity-—by no Jess than three hun- 
dred cubic feet in one hundred barrels—a fact 
that cannot fail to commend itself to merchants 
and shippers alike. 

The barrela are made both as crate and close 
casks; the excellent ventilation afforded by the 
former adduces a strong argument in favour of its 
adaptation, os all conversant with the require- 
ments of market-garden produce are aware. In 
price, the new barrel compares favourably with 
that already in the market, the patentees stating 
that they can deliver at rates lower than those at 
present ruling for the casks they seek to super- 
sede. The strength and size are of course deter- 
mined in view of the special class of produce for 
which the barrels are required. 

The folding packing-case undoubtedly supplies 
a want; and from the rapid manner in which it 
has pushed its way in the Channel Islands, there 
can be but little doubt that a successful future 
awaits it in districts supplying distant markets in 
a like manner with similar produce. 





THE PICK OF THE WHELPDS: 
A PICTUBE AND AN ALLEGORY. 


A RED-RoOFED barn, with open door ; 
Gold, strawy litter on the floor ; 
A wire-haired terricr lying by ; 
Six short-tailed puppies romping nigh ; 
The farmer's son, just turned sixteen ; 
A Keeper, in brown velveteen ; 
A rough-shod ploughboy standing near 
In quilted smock, a knowing leer 
O'er-spreading all bis .osy face. 
Accessories about the place : 
Fowls, bags of grain, the kceper’s dog, 
A gorse-hook, chips and choppiug-log— 
All these, and what your taste doth more ; 
Desire, are there in soemly store. , 
But to complete the simple scene 
The central figure must, I ween, 
Be pictured now—a little maid, 
With sad, wet eyes, who seems afraid 
To lose Lut one of all her petsa— 
The child of tears and vain regrets ! 

Apert Franom Cross. 
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forth, runs the legend, on the spot where Duke 

WISHING WELLS. Knud Lavard was treacherously murdered by the 

In the numerous sacred or wishing wells so| king’s son Magnus, in the year 1129, In the same 
widely distributed throughout our own and other | locality there is Helen’s Well, which has acquired 
countries, may be seen traces of the old water-|a widespread celebrity on account of its mira- 
worship of bygone times. In conformity with an | culous virtues. On St John’s day, pilgrimages are 
early form of primitive belief, special honours | made to it by the sick and crippled, many travel- 
were bestowed on wells and springs, os being | ling from distant parts to visit it. According to 
presided over by divinitics of good or evil influ-| one traditionary account, given by Thorpe in his 
ence ; it also being supposed that the souls of | Northern Mythology, Iiclen was a Scanian princess, 
heroes resided in such localities. Hence, in Corn-} and much famed for her beauty. A king fell in 
wall, for instance, the wayside cross once pointed | love with her; and as he could not win her affec- 
to the holy well where saint's or angel’s name, | tion, be resolved on violence. In her distress, 
tradition and legendary lore, had hallowed the| Helen fled from plaice to place, pursued by the 
water that bubbled up in its rocky basin. Thus, | king; 2nd when, on reaching the seashore, the 
many are the stories told in connection with the ! king was about to scize her, she plunged into the 
time-hononred village well, where oftentimes the| deep, But she did not perish, for a large stone 
maiden, with her pail, might be scen silently | rose from the bottom of the ocean and received 
breathing her decpest wish in the well-known | her, on which she floated over to Seeland! On the 
formula : spot where she first set her foot, there sprang 
Water, water, tell me truly, forth a fountain, which stil] bears her name. A 

Is the man I love duly writer speaking of the wishing wells in Sweden at 


On the earth, or under the sod, the commencement of the present century, says: 
Bick or well—in the name of God? 



















‘Husby is very pleasantly situated, and its church 
Similarly, we know how divinations of this kind | is said to be one of the oldest in Sweden. Here is 
were ouce very prevalent in the west of Europe ;|shown St Siegfried’s Well, with the water of 
and Cicero speaks of 2 certain lake near Toulouse | which the holy man Sigfridus, according to tradi- 
in which the neighbouring tribes were wont to | tion, baptised King Olov Skotkonung. The well 
deposit offerings of gold and silver. As Mr'| is still famous, and is ssid on many occasions to 
Tylor, too, remarks in his Primitive Culture, ‘the | be used nightly by the country people. 
ancient lake-offerings of the south of France seem| Formerly, many superstitions and ceremonies. 
not yet forgotten im La Lozirc ;’ and in Brittany, | were practised at wells. Almost every province 
there is the famous well of St Anne of Auray, and | had some that at certain periods of the summer 
the sacred fountain at Lanmeur, in the crypt of | were visited, and into which a piece of money, 
the church of St Melars, to which crowds of iron, or any metal was cast as an offering. 
pilgrims are still in the habit of resorting. Amongst savage and uncultured races also, we 
An Northern Europe, almost every Esthonian | find much the same notions, many of which play 
village has its sacred spring ; and Danish folk-|a promincnt part in their religious beliefs. Thus, 
lore tells us of the traditionary origin of many of | Mr Dorman, in his Origin of Primitive Supersti- 
the wishing wells still regarded with so much | fions, tells ua how the tribes of Central America, 
superstitious reverence. Thus, near Harrested, in| Mexico, and New Mexico had their sacred springs, 
Secland, is the far-famed St Knud’s Well, which | and mentions the various sacrifices offered to 
ie much visited by persons afflicted with bodily | thei, The*Ir tians of Colorado regard springs 
ailments, and aleo by those anxious to gain an | that bubble up from the ground with awe and 


















insight into futurity—it having suddenly gushed | reverence, and bring their sick thither to be 
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cured. The bubbling of the water is supposed to 
be due to spirits breathing into it, the healing 
power being ascribed to these supernatural agents. 
Again, in the Deecan and Ceylon, trees and 
bushes neor springs and wells are of common 
occurrence, and may frequently be sven covered 
with votive offerings Atkinson, in his (riental 
and Western Siberia, speuking of the Bouriate, 
informs us that they have their sacre] lakes or 
wells. Inone uf his rambles, he says: ‘T came 
upon the small and picturesqu: Jake of Tkeougoun, 
which lies in the mountains to the north of San- 
ghin-dalai, and is held in veneration. They have 


erected a small wooden temple on the shore, and: 


here they come to sacrifice, offering up milk, 
butter, and the fat of animals, which they burn on 
tho little altara, The large rock in the lake is 
with them a ancred stone, on which some ride 
figures are traced ; and on the bank opposite they 
Place roda with sinall silk flags, having mescrip- 
tions printed on them.’ In Northern Asia, writes 
Sir John Lubbock, in his Origin of Crriltsatiun, the 
Tumguace ond Votynks worship various sprinus ; 
and in the tenth century a echistn took place in 
Persian among the Armenians, one party being 
recused of despising the haly well of Vazarschiclat. 
Qnee more, in North Mexico, near the thirty- 
fifth parallel, Lieutenant Whipple found a spring 
which from time immemorial ‘had been held 
sacral to the rain-ged.’ Some idea of the respect 
paid to this spring may be vathered from the fact 
that no aniwal may drink of if water., and it 
muet, be annually cleansed ‘with amicnt vases, 
which, having been transmitted fram generation 
to generation hy tho cuciques, are then placed on 
the walls, never to he removed.’ Dr Bell also, 
in the Iethnolugical Journal, informs us that in 
New Mexico, not far from Zuni, there ig a sacred 
spring about cight fect in diameter, walled ronnd 
with stones, of which ucither men nor cattle may 
drink, Once a year, the earique and his attend- 
ants perform certain relisions rites at this epring, 
offerings boing presented te it 

But, turning to the wells of our own conntry, 
wo find many curious practices kept wp in the 
western connties, ‘Thus, in Cornwall, near Pen- 
zance, there ia the far-famed well of St Madron, 
around which so much Jasendary lore has ca. 
tered, According to an old piece af advice, the 
Visilor tu this locality is thus almoutshed ; 


Plange thy right hand in St Madron’s «pric, 
Tf true to its troth be the palin vor fauy ; 
But if a false digit thy fingers bear, 

Lay them at once on the burning ehare. 
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{carefully counted as they marked the number of 

ears which would pass ere the arrival of the 
appr day. This practice also prevailed amongst 
the visitors to the well at the fuot of Monacuddle 

rove, near St Austell’ Rags and other votive 
offerings are occasionally auspended around many 
of our country wells; and Mr Couch tells us how 
he ‘observed at Madron Well the custom of 
hanging rags on the thorns which grew in the 
inclosure” Likewise, on Palm-Sunday, Carew 
writes how the people were in the habit of resort- 
ing to the well sacred to ‘Our Lady of Nants,’ 
| with a cross of palm. Alter making the clergy- 
man a present, they were allowed to throw the 
erosa into the water: if it swam, the thrower was 
‘to outhve the ycar; if it. unfortunately, sank, he 
| was to die within that time, 

OF other Cornish wishing wells may be men- 
tioned that at Gulval, whieh is thus deseribed in 
Gilberts Parochial History of Conurall: “To this 
plue numbers of people, time out of mind, have 
resorted for pleasure and profit ot their health, as 
the credulous country people do in these days, not 
only to drink the waters thereof, but to inquire 
after the life or death of their absent friends ; 
where, being arrived, they demanded the question 
at the well whether snc a person by name be 
living, in health, siek, or dead. Lf the party Le 
living and om health, the still quiet water of 
the well pit, as soon as the question is ieee will 
instantly bubble or luil up as a pot; but if it 
remain quiet, if isan indication that the party is 
dead. formula msel at certain of the wishing 
wells of the west of England by youn: ladies, 
when summing up the qualifications they wish to 
find in their futnre husbands, 23 tau: 


A husband, St Catherine ; 

A handsome one, St Catherine ; 
A tich one, St Catherine ; 

A nice one, St Catherme ; 

And svon, St Cathorme- 


We may mention here that on a particular day 
wn the vear, the young women of Abbotsbury 
were ternerly in the habit of visiting the little 
| Norman chapel af St Catherme at Milton Abbey, 
Dorset, where they made use of the above rhyme, 
A vorrespondent of Votes aut tiers says this 
appeal to St Catherine is somewhat singular, as 
on the Continent she is generally considered the 
apecial patrones« of spinsters, an cld mai being 
said to ‘casper St Catherine,’ 

Referrmy also to the pins used in the wishing 
wells of Cornwall, it aheull be noted that these 
are almost universally employed in different ts 
of the country, Thi, cl font the uorth of 
England we have wishing wella where the pus-cr- 
by may breathe his wish, Cand may rest assured of 
its fulfilment if he only drop a crooked pin into 
the water.’ The worm-well at Lambton is one of 


! 
Ty this well may be found, as in many others, the | these, writes Mr Hen:terson, in his Folk-lore of tha 
pins which have been frequently dropped by | Nerfacrn Counties, There is another in Westmor- 
young women anxious of as:ertaining ‘when they | land ; and another at Wooler, in Northumberland. 
were to be married” ‘Tf once witneased, enys Mr | Of this last, he adda, a friend teila me that “it ia 
Hnnt, in his Poplar Romances of the West of | scarcely three months since I Joaked into the 
Bugiand, ‘the while ceremony performed by a} maiden or wishing well st Wooler, and saw the 
Gren of beautiful girls, who had walked on rine pins strewel over the bottom among the 

ay. morning from Penzance. Two pieces of ae Again, we mizht mention St Helen’s 
straw, about an iach long each, were crossed, and | Well, ncar Sefton, Lancashire, the bottom of 


the pin run through them. This cross was then | which, ssys Mr Hampeon, in hia Medii £rt 
dropped into the water, and the rising bubbles | Aekeadaram, ‘I have frequently eeen almost 
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fatal consequences, it being firmly believed that 
were the place left open, it would occasion a storm 
which would overwhelm the whole island.’ 

Eat leaving oe with its numerous wishit 
wells, we may note that amonest the i 
Walsingham, Norfolk, are the fainoue pinkie i 
wells,’ the water of which formerly had the 
reputation of curing disordera of the head and 
stomach. ‘This property, however, has been 
replaced by another of a moie comprehensive 
character—the power of accomplishiny all human 
wishes In _ order to attain this desirable end, 
writes Mr Glyde in the Norfoll? Gurland, ‘the 
votary, With a due qualification of faith aud pious 
awe, must apply the right knee bare to a stone 
placed tor that purpose between the wells. Te 
must then plunze to the wrist cach hand, bare 
also, into the water of the wells, which are near 
enough to admit of the immersion. A wish must 
then be formed, but not uttered with the lips, 
either at the time or afterwards, even in confi- 
dential communication to the dearest friend. The 
hands are then to be withdmwn, and as much of 
the water as can be obtained in the hollow of cach 
is to be swallowed. This silent wish will he 
accoinplished within the following twelve montha? 
In Moore’s Yonastic Remains, too, the author, 
speaking of Walsingham Chapel, writes: ‘The 
wishing wells stil) remain—two circular stone pita 
filled with water, inclosed with a square wall, 
where the puerta ust to kneel and throw in a 
piece of gold, whilst they prayed for the uccom- 
plisInm nt of their wishes.’ 

Walls, again, hax its wishine wells ; and Pennant 
talls us how, an days gone by, a bathing well at 
Whitford received many o kiss (rom the faithful, 
who were supposed iver to fuil in experiencing 
the eoapletion of their desires, provided the 
wish wae delivered with full devotion snd con- 
fidence. Of great celebrity, too, was St Dwyn- 
weu's Well, in the parish of Llandwyn, Angleacy. 
Thi saint being the patron samt of lovers, her 
well possessed the properly of curing love-sick- 
uess; hence, 1f was visited by numbers of both 
sexes anxious to know their Jot in the married 
atatc ; and cyen at the present day, writes Mr 
Wirt Sikes, in his Pritesh Goblins, 16 in frequented 
by young women of that part of the country when 
anfferiny from the wous ol Jove. ludeed, although 
the well jlsclf has for mauy years been covered 
over with the sand, the faithful +till display ther 
devotion by secking their cure trum ‘the water 
next to the well,’ 

Similarly, ale, we might allude to the wishing 
wells of Ireland, a referenee to whieh occurs in 
The Truk Hudibras (1664), where the visite of the 
credulous to such Jucalitice are Cescribed 


Conrubans's Journal, 
Mareh 19, 1987. 
covered with pins, which mast have been thrown 
in for this purpose.’ It seems that young ladies 
have still continued up to recent times to throw 
pina into this well, and to draw conclusions as to 
the fidelity of their lovers, the date of marriage, 
and so forth, by the turning of the pin to the 

north or any other point of the compasa 

Instances of the eame form of credulity are 
of repeated occurrence in Scotland ; and Colonel 
Forbes Leslie, in bis valuable work on the arly 
Races of Scotland, observes that ‘there are few 
parishes without a holy well?’ Sir John Lubbock 
also adds that in the Scotch islands are many 
aacred wells, and that he has himself seen the holy 
well in one of the islands of Loch Maree sur- 
rounded by the little offerings ef the peasantry, 
consisting principally of rags and halfpence. We 
may further quote the testimony of Mr Campbell, 
who, in his J’opular Teles of the West Highlands, 
writes thus: ‘Holy healing wellg are common all 
ever the Highlands, and people still leave offer- 
ings of pins and nails and vite of rag, thoush few 
would confess it. There isa well in Islay where 
T myself have, after drinking, deposited copper 
caps amongst a hoard of pins and buttons and 
rimilar gear, placed in chinks and trecs at the 
edcve of the Witches’ Well. There is another well 
with similar offerings freshly placed beside it in 
Loch Maree” Among further illustrations, he 
ferns us how a well in the Black Isle of 
Cromarty lias miraculous healing powers, and 
adds: ‘A countrywoman. tells me that about forty 
years ago, she remembers it being surrounded ly 
a crowd of people every first Tuesday in June, 
whe bathed anand drink of it: before eunrise. 
Enel: patient lied a strmy of rag te one of the 
trees that overhung it, befere leaving’ 

Above the Inverness Tistrict Asylum, and 
immediately below the ascent to Crate Punain, is 
the “Well ef the Spottwl Rock, whieh was in 
bygone times a place of great resort. It also had 
the reputation of being a fairy well; and if, says 
Mr V'raser in his pamphlet on Northern Folk-lore 
of Wells and Water, ‘a poor mother had a puny 
weak child, which she supposed had been lelt by 
the fuines in place of her own, by exposing it here 
at nicht, and leaving sainc emall oftering, na a 
dish of inilk, to propitinte the king of fairyland, 
the bantling would be carried away, ond in the 
morning she would find her own rvstored and in 
health. 

Another famoue wieling well was that known 
as the ‘Lucky Well of Beathag, in Argyllshire, 
which had the reputation of commanding the 
winds Ome nequainted, alds Mr Fraser, with 
the spot thug describes it: ‘It ia rituated at the 
foot of a hill fronting the north-east, near an 
isthniugs called Tarbat. Six fect above where the 
water gushes out, there ina lieap of stones, which 
forms a cover to the racred fount. When a peraon 
wished for o fair wind, either t leave the island 
or to brine home his absent friends, this part was 
opened with great rolemnity, the stones carefully 
removed, and the well cleaned with a wooden 
dish or a clum-thell, Thia being done, the water 
wes several times thrown in the dirertion trom 
which the wished-for wind was to blow, and! but those we have quoted will suffice to show 
this action accompanied with a certain form of | how largely the village well hag, from the earliest 
words, which the nm repeatel every time | The been | Sear With superuatural powers. 






























Have you beheld, when people pray 
At St Jolin’, Well on Paotron-day, 

By chanin of privst and muracle, 

To euro dixcaaes at thin well, 

The valli ys filled with Wind and inne, 
And go as hinpmg as they oame 7 


Space, however, forbids us to yive farther illue- 
trations of thia widespread kpecies of superstition ; 


threw the water. When the ceretnony was over, | The mirvivald, too, of the belief attached to these 
the well was again carefully shut up, to prevent | so-called wishing wells at the present day, afford 
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au interesting instance of the tenacity with which 
seach forme of credulity linger on, even although 
the legendary notions which gave rise to them 
saay have long ago passed away. 








RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIFMAN. 
CHAPTER XII.-—AN INDISCRETION, 


Waex the guests were gone, Aunt Judith retired. 
Bhe was sleepy. She Sad eaten a good dinner, 
rag caten heartily, and wanted her rest after 


‘You are going to bed?’ said she in the door- 
way to her niece. y 

Eventually,’ answered Josephine. ‘T must 
play some gool music on the piano first, to die- 
sipate the reminiscence of Strauss and Waldteuffel 
T have been strumming 

‘Why did you not play good music?’ 

‘Because good music is desecrated if played 
to those who don’t listen, dont value it, and 
prefer what is bad.’ 

Aunt Judith yawned, said nothing in reply, 
and withdrew. 

Josephine wont to the window and threw it 
open The room was warm and close. (ne 
window unfolded upon the garden; the other, 
at right ongles into the cunservatory. She 
opened the garden window and stepped out to 
inhale the fresh oir; then, fearful of catchin 
cold, as the dew might be falling, and sh: had 
on a low dress, she went in again, and stood in 
the window, loaning against the side, Jookmy out 
Bho rested the olbow of her right arm in the palm 
of her left, and held ber chin, with the fore- 
finger extended on her cheek. She was in a 
pretty rove alk dress, with lace about the neck, 
and short sleeves. The hue suited her admir- 
ably ; she had looked very pretty that evening, 
especially when her colour came and her cyes 
flashed with cacitement during her passage of 
arms with the rector, In her hair was n sprig 
of azalea, now faded, Madame van Cruyzen, a 
crimson azalea; and another sprig was m her 
bosom. 

Aunt Judith, a frugal woman, had extinguished 
all tho lights in the drawing-room except tho 


on the piano, which she left because her mece 
wished play, and a little lamp in the con- 
servatory, Which she forgot. This latter was placed 


among ferns, and was of red gla, e0 that it 
diffuecd a warm glow over the planta. 

Josephine did not car to play from notes, 
ao she blew out the candles ore she went 
to the window. The moon was shining; just 
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leave. He had hung about 
came home; she knew thet he 
yet he never got far in eho 
She remember ae aE, 
by calling him ‘the Morbid d 
that he clung about, wasp half “4 
troublesome, and not very ¥i@ 

the expression when 
and did not know the meqymg | . 
had intended to call him ‘orp’ : 
he had yone in the house by the name 
Morbid Fly. : 

Sbe knew that he was more gifted than be& 
seemed. His fellow-officers spoke bighly of him. 
He had done well in his examinations before 
cing out, so that he could not be deficient in 
rain; but he was not an interesting man. As 
the Frenchman said of Truth: it is 80 precious, 
‘il faut la bien ¢conomiser ;’ 80 Japtain 
Sellwood have said of his wits; banded 
them eo jealously that many donbt@™mif he pos- 
sessed any. That he wes an hon@™able man, 
Josephine could not doubt, The F, WOs 80 
high-principled and sound at core, that a son 
of his could hardly fail to inherit samething 
of his good quality. On occasion, he had shown 
thut there was energy in him, but only on 
occasion. All good qualities were in him, as 
heat and its correlative light are in 4 stick or 
in a piece of Jump-sugar—latent, only to Le made 
manifest by friction. ‘There are blaze and bang 
™m @ percussion cap, but they are developed only 
by a blow; and when not beaten, a percussion 
cap is an uninteresting object, deficient in self- 
assertion. 

‘Really,’ said Josephine, ‘I do not want a 
husband who will be invaluable in emergencies, 
and a cipher at all other times, Besides, I am 
not so sure that he would do and eay the right 
thing when roused. It is a weakness of euch 
persons often to do just what is not apro 
and, like his mother, say buttered eggs, when 
no one ia thinking about such things,’ 

























She stypped to the piano and closed it; she 
would ndgginy any more that night’ It might 
disturb h ther and aunt. 


She would go out into the pavilion, a small 
sumuucr-house m the garden, on raised ground 
that commanded a sea-view; mm it she could 
sit, gel cool, and perhaps sleepy. It was of no 
use her going to bed now; she waa far too 
excited to sleep. Had she spoken her own 
eputions in her controveray with the rector? 
She had no opinions Her moral se her 
views of life, were inchoate She had merely 
repeated what she had heard fall from her father, 
opinions which her mind received without con- 


over the top of the palinga at the bottom of} scnting to them, or rejecting them. She had 


the garden could be sean the aea, a quivering 
aheat of silver, under the moon; the evening 


war light, av fight that there eeemed no black- 
neas in the shadows, only decp blue; the sky 
waa bine, the trees blue, the bushea blue, the 


moonlight bluish. It may have been the con- 
trast to the red light in the that 
gare Josephine this impreasion, the contrast of 
Penge of celour also to her own warm Unts of 
“Sho thonght of Captain Sellwood. She had 
known him os a child, before he went to India; 
and hed ssen him since, whon he returned on 





measured arma with the rector out of perversity, 
because aho Knew that hey father wihed her 
to gain the old parion’s opinion, and because 
abe owed her father a grudge oe he ing waated 
her property. That ahe was cutting off own 
nose to epite herself, she was aware, bat indif- 
ferent bo the consequencea, That ahe would meet 
with angry rebuke, and aneers worse to bear 
than rebuke, from her father, she also knew, 
re “ mie rig She was in that condition 
soul which is most dangerous in a 
person, a spiritual condition anal la “chat 
of one who in a dark room has ell his 
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vet know where door or window 
brardrobe is; who beats about with 
fmoves this way, then that, and at 
Bs. forward desperately, knowing that a 
or’ a fall must ensue, and give the proper 
p of the room, Josephine’s mind was in 
; she hardly could distinguish between 
ee sod wrong, and she waa perfectly incap- 
of judging hae was her proper course. 

Sho did not care about her fortune that was 
equandered, because she had made no scheme, 
built ap no hopes on the future when she would 
be her own mistress, She had one passion— 
for music, and at one time she thought of going 
on, the stage; 0 ebe would escape from home ; 
iE. she doubted whether she had the persever- 

eto pass through the drudgery of apprentice- 
ra; and it was to the opera 
her musical ear and splendid 














beating 


ship for the o 
she turned, wit 
voice. 

There had been long simmering in her heart 
indignation .against her father, and impatience 
with Aunt Judith; and now this boiled over. 
The basencss of her father had never seemed to 
her so odious as eince she had made the acquaint- 
ance of Richard Cable, nor the supineness of 
her aunt less inexcusable. Her rebellious temper 
imipelled her to no positive line of action; it 
made her disposed to quarrel with every one 
who enme in her way, and oppose everything 
that was suggested to her, In nervous disorders, 
the patient is irritable, and almost insufferable 
to his nurses ; and Josephine was spiritually ill; 
her moral tissue was in a state of anury excita | 
tion. We are her nurses sitting round her, read- 
ing her mind, with our fingers on her pulse, 
counting ita furious throbbing. We mu-t be 
patient with ber, and not angry because she 
scema to us unreasonable. The morul sickness 
must he borne with as tenderly as the sickness 
that is physical, Have we not ourselves jad 
our periods of ethical giddiness, when every- 
thing swom round us, and the ground gave way 
under our feet? When we put out our hands 
yrasping in vacuum, we caught at things that 
could not stay us up. 

Or, to vary the simile somewhat, may we not 
consider our span of life as a tight-rope on which 
we have to dance our hour? We can do it 
with the balance-pole in our hands that we are 
supplied with—a balance-pole of one sort or 
another—moral principle or svcial etiquette. How 
we pirouette, and leap and fall and rebound, 
and trip and spin on tiptoe, with a smiling face. 
We have our pole. And what pranks we play 
with that same pole! Now we bear it horizon- 
tally, and then all the lookers-on know we | 
are safe. Anon we balance it on our noses, and 
folding our arms across the breast, caper a horn- 
pipe ; thereat every breath is held, for all expect 
our fall. Anon we toss the pole from hand to 
hand, and sway in our dancing precariously : 
a pap from the spectators; we have caat our 

rom us high into the air. We are loat! 
No; @ somersault is turned on the rope, and 
the hands grasp the falling pole in time to steady 
us again. So we go elong our rope to the end; 
and whether we carry our pole off it at the 
extremity depends on what the balancing-pole 
haa been. 


Some acrobets are sent along the rope without 
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any pole at all, to balance themselves as best they 
may with outstretched arms; and under some, 
nets are spread, which may receive them if they 
fall; but to others, are only the hard stones of 
the pavement and sharp flints, When thess go. 
down, they never go aloft to dance again; they 
cuuse a talk for a day, and ore then forgotten, 
The broken creatures lie all about ua; they can 
be counted by scorea. We thank God we are 
not as they; we have our balancing-poles and 
our receiving-nets, and have not our spasms of 
supreme agony, when our feet totter, our heads 
whirl, and we know we are lost. Not we. We 
have social etiquette, which can never fail us, 
which will always restore our equilibrium, always 
remain in our hands and keep ua upright ; alway 
that is, till we reach the end of our com, an 
then we throw it away for ever. 

As Josephine sat in the summer-house, she 
tras quite in the dark. The house waa of board, 


painted, with a conical roof, no window, only a 
side-door. Through this door she looked on the 
quivering silver belt of the sea A cloud ob 


scured the moon, but not the ek that fell on 
the sea, which gained in Saline y the obscura- 
tion of the moon. She knew that the tide was 
full The hour was midnight, and when the 
tide was at noon day or night, then were the 
highest tides at Hanford. Shoe could hear the 
lap of the water on the scawall ontaide the garden 
ings—a cool pleasant murmur, that soothed 
er. Without thinking of what she was doing, 
moved by the sight of the glittering water and 
the sound of the tide, sho began to sing the 
mermaid’s air in Gberen. As eho sang, she 
thought she beard a sweet whistle repeating the 
air; she stopped, and the whietle continued it, 
She fished in the dark. Richard Cable was 
without, on the scawall, in the moonlight, watch- 
ing the tide, by the garden gute. She sang 
another verse and stopped, and apain the whistle 
echoed the strain, 

Then she started up. ‘What can have brought 
him here! He has been thinking about me! 
I have some crackers for his children. I put 
the box aside in the conservatory.’ She did not 
stop to cousider what she waa about; she ran 
to the house, stepped into the little glass veranda 
and took the box, Then ele also stuoped and 
carefully raised the ruby-globed lamp, and went 
out into the garden with the box of gilt crackers 
in one hand, and the ruby lamp in the other. 
She took the lamp partly that she might show 
Richard the pretty crackers by its light, as the 
Incon was hidden ; partly, also, ou’ of a sense 
of vanity, because sho wished him to see her 
in her rose #ilk evening dress, and artificial light 
was nece to bring out ite colour. Another, 
a third reason, also influenced her, a8 unacknow- 
ledyed aa her vanity : an instinctive sense of im- 
prudence in going out of the garden gate at mid- 
night Nee aio to a man, snd a fancy that the 
bearing a light would modify the impru- 
The ine, for her trip al h f if 

ceeppine, for her trt ong the rope of life, ° 
had wee given bi dice father ue balancing poe 
H 





whatever, cereny no moral principle e 
walked throngh the col softly singing the 
mermaid's bearing the coloured light, a 
pretty obj ad there been any one thera to 


see her. The garden, gate could be opened by 
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. the hand from the inside, but only by a latch- 
from without. When she came to it, she 


ut the box of crackers under her chin, and held 
it thus whilst her disengaged hand drew back 
the latch. Then, in a moment she rig ine 
through, and with a merry Jangh, stood lamp 
in hand before Cuble; and the door closed 
behind her unregarded. She raised the lamp 
and let the rosy light fall over her face and 
hair and bare neck and shoulders. 

The boatman took off his cap and stood as one 
dumfounded, holding his cap to his breast with 
both hands, looking at her, 

‘Are you not surprised to see me, Mr Cable?’ 

*Very—miea. I thought I sew a fairy, or a 
vision.’ 

‘And JT, she anid, rmiling, ‘I was surprised 
too. I sang, and heard an echo. J came out 
to see whence the echo came, and found you. 
How come you here at this tine of night?’ 

‘Well, miss, answered Coble deferentially, ‘1 
am up so much of nights when oboard the light. | 
ship, looking after my lamp; md now that I! 
am ashore, I can’t always alecp; and this heine | 
a beontiful night, and the tide flowing full, I 
thought I'd walk on the wall.—But, miss, excuse 
the ; you vught not to be: here? 

‘Oh, I have only come to give vou this box 
of cilt crackers; it will amuse the chiliren. 
Foch contains a trifle, a lirooch, or a ring, or an 
anchor, How they will laugh over them !’ 

‘Yea raid Cable; ‘but 1 had rather you had | 
not brought them now,’ 

‘T give you then, 
back.’ 

‘Yes, misy, at once" 

She put her hand to the garden doar 





Take them. T must eo 
oO 





it. was 


fost. °O Mr Cable!’ she ¢aclaimed, as her heart 
stood still, 
‘Hush? We put his tinger to his lip. 


Both heard vues cluse at hand, on the sea- | 
wall, ‘The wall made a bend at the garden | 
paling, eo that those approaching from one diree- | 
tion were invisible. On the other side it extended | 
straight forward for a anile, | 

The moon Vurt forth ina fluod of dight. | 
Inatinctively, Cable and Josephine looked aleng | 
the wall, No eseape wae poositde in that direc. , 
tion, Seaward also was noe cupe; the tide was | 
in and washed the base of the dike, The sailor: 
put his foot agninet the deer ; at was tou strony 
to be burst open. 

Josephine blew out the light, and tien was ' 
aware that it was uscless for her ta do this: <be 
coukl not be hid. Sha stood ia her evening dress, 
in the glare of full moon, against the painted, 
boarded wall, and Cable bestde her, exposod to | 
the sight of any one turning tho corner, without | 
possibility of escape, without a place where she | 
conk! hide, i 

Seares a moment was afforded her to deter. | 


mine what to de, whea round the angle came , 
tax the only one by which vision can be aecom- 


the rector and his son, arm in arm. 

‘My dear Algernon, said Parson Sellwood, 
‘you need not be afranl; she is right af heart 
Bt is boman nature (o be perverse,’ 

Then, all a& once, the two gentlemen saw those 
before them. 

uy dear Josephine !? exclaimed the reetor,— 
'G cious! what is the mouning of thie?’ 

d ine looked down, and her voice faltered | 
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as she said: ‘I came with crackers for the children, 
and the gate closed—and—and I aeked Mr Cable 
to take the crackers home to his little ones.’ 

‘The gate fost?’ asked the rector, ‘Locked 
out on the wall at midnight. O Josephine !’ 

In a moment, the captain threw his overcoat 
that he had on his arm upon the spikes that 
jnerusted the top of the palinga, and laying both 
his hands on the coat, hfted himself over, and 
in another minute had oponed the door. 

“We are inconsiderate, said Captain Sellwocd ; 
‘we muet not keep Miss Cornellis standing here 
making explanation.’ 

‘No,’ said the rector, ‘inventing explanations,’ 
He clicked his tongue in his mouth—‘ What a 
pity it is you have lost your mother. To a young 
girl, nothing can replace a mother; no, not the 


lhest of aunt-.—Shut the gate-—Come on, Algy.’ 


He said nothing to Cable; Lut as he relinked 
hia arm in that of hie eon, ufter a few paces in 
silence, he muttered: ‘No; it won't do. I am 
rorry. There js good in the girl; but—it won't 
do, Algernon. Look elhewhere, 


THE EYE AND ITS VARIETIES. 
Amps all the marvels which the world of nature 
offers to the reflective and observant mind, there 
are few which surpass am interest the wonders 
revealed by a study o) the mechanisin of sight in 
the animal kingdom. An exhoustive etudy vi 
comparative anatomy is by no means necessary to 
realise these wonders ; in faet, we require to be 
reflective as rezards obvious and fumiliar details, 
rather than Icarned in scientific terms and ana- 
tomival discoveries, No very cextenrive knowledge 
of the structure of the eye, fur inatanee, is uecessary 
to prasp the Toll signilicance of the tact that the 
views ubtainable from the tep a! St Paul's Cathe- 
dral or the icvy pinnacles of the Alps enter the 
eye throngh an apeiture of about an eighth of 
au inch ciameter, and are reproduced in the 
interior of the cye on a eirface averaging the 
ceive cl a sixpene +, trom which the gize, shape, 
colour, positon, aid general peculiarity of every 
object within rane: are accurately qunveyed to 
the drain = This is only one of the ordinary 


| wonders of the haman eye, but sharc< the tate 


of many others in that it evldom = oecupice a 
mement'’s thouzht—no more thouvht, in fact, than 
we bestow upon the varieties 01 sight in the lower 
animala ant the }rssoms we may Jearn from 
them. 

Most of us, in these dave of cheap science 
manuals, ate familiar with the veneral structure 
of our own vyes al the rudimentary principles 
of optical seience ; oul we are so accustomed to 
Yook npon tila particular plan of construction 


plished, that it is impossible not to feel aston- 
ished when further ubservation discloses the extra- 
onlinary variety of structural arrangements which 
are to be fowud in the descending seale of animals 
In complicity and minuteness of detail, the eye of 


}man and the higher animals surpasses all otheas ; 


yet its strocture may be said to explain iteeli, and 
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to be a comparatively simple plan, when regarded | great whale family and in all fishes—the ocean, 
in connection with) the me of optica, It is ae river, or the lake supplying the 


exactly such as might be imagined as a con- 
sequence of known laws of light transmission and 
known properties of mattar. A first glimpse, 
therefore, into the structure of the eyes of the 
lower or invertebrate animals is somewhat per- 
plexing, owing to the apparent coutradictions 
met with ; for the seemingly simple plan of the 
mammal eye is lost in a diversity of external form 
and internal structure which is truly marvellous ; 
in some cases, the elements considered to be essen- 
tial are apparently missing ; and in others, addi- 
tions are found which bave no counterpart in eyes 
supposed to be more perfect. 

A little reflection will, however, show that 
these diversities of structure, wherever met with, 
are neccssery to the particular mode of life which 
their possvasor was designed to lead in the ranks 
of creation. In almost all mammals, for instance, 
below the Primates, a third eyelid—or, a3 it is 
called, the ‘nictitating’ membrane—is found, com- 


nuudiously folded up in the inner corner of the’ 


cyeball, ready at any instant tu sweep across its 
surface. This is found in the eyes of all birdy 
and of such quadrupeds as require it, its use buing 
to wesh the cye free from any foreign particles 
with the help of the lachryimal humour, and to 
defend if from sudden injuries. It is not alto- 
gether an opaque membrane, and therefore, when 
roucht into play by birds dashing through the 
air, or flying straight upwards in the full glare of 
the rays of the sun, it prevents the entrance of 
dust or other injurious latter, protects the eye 
from too strong u light, and at the same time does 
not interfere with sight. The motion ot this 
membrane is performed in a curious manne ; 
there are not two antagonistic muscles, one pull- 
juy furward snd the other backward, as one might 
imagine ; but only one muscle, attached by a 
tendon to the membrane. The nictitating mem- 
brane itself i+ an elastic substance, capable of being 
drawn out by fore like a pieee of clastic, avd 
returning to its former position when the force 
iy removed. Phe aivele Which exercises this 
force js one of the most marvellous mechaunisins 
to be fonnmd in nature. Placed at the back of 
the eye, if is parsed through a lnep furmed by 
another muscle, and there inflected as if it were 
round a pulley. This peculiarity, necessary for 
the rapid action winch i required, is one which 
has many advantazes. Ji order that the aem- 
brane could be drawn over the whole eye, a lonzer 
muscle than coukl be extended within the com- 
pass at the tase o: the eye was required. A 
wreater lencth in a emaller comp ssa is obtained 
Uy the cord of the main muscle making an angle, 
nud the whole action coutrived to a nieety by the 
angle, instead of being round a fixe? pivot, being 
mund a loop formel by another muscle, with 
the result, that whenever the second muscle con- 
tracts, it suddenly twitches the first mruscle at 
the point of tendon, and thereby producea the 
rapid action of the nictitating membrane, One 
of the purpoees of this membrane is, as men- 
tioned, to wash the cye. In man and some of 
his nearest ales, thie function is performed by 
winking the eyclida, and there is no neceasit 

for any further assistance from a third eyelid. 
In the aame way it is unnecessary in the inhabit- 
ants of the wuiers. It is therefore ebsent in the 
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lotion. But there is more than the absence af f 
this wonderful nictitating membrane to notte in f 
the eyes of fishes, for they havo no trus eyelida 
at al. Skin of a structure sutliciently trans 
parent to allow of the passage of the rays of light 

3 over the eye, and thus obviates the necensaty 

or even eyelids, In some cases, as in the vel, a 
special proteetion to the eye is found—the eel hag 
to work its head through hard, rough substances 
such as gravel and sand. To defend the eye from 
injury, therefore, a transperent, horny convex case 
is placed before the eye in such oa manner ag 
to defend the organ without impeding the sight : 
another wonderful instance of design. The con- 
trivances for the protection of the eyes in the 
different branches of the animal world are indeed 
a constant marvel to the thoughtful. The nicti- 
tating membrane is the most conspicuous, and 
forms a contrast to the singular and unique 
arrangement which exists only in the chanacleon. 
Instead of two eyelids, the organ ia covered by 
an cyelid with wu hole in it, and for an obvious 
reason. The nevk of the chameleon is inflexible, 
and to make up for this, the eye is 80 prominent 
that more than half the ball projects from the 
head, the muscles being such that the pupil of 
the eye can he carried in every direction, To 
defend and lubricate the globe of on eye so 
unusually cxposed, a spectal contrivance was 
necessary, hence the pierced lid-—the lid itself 
Keeping the principal part of the anrface of the 
eye umier cover and in a due state of Lumidity 
without a constant dictitation, and the aperture 
allowing the necessary alnussion of light. 

The position of the eyes un the head, varying, 
as it does, the lower we descend in the animal 
world, aflord= farther food tor reflection, In 
Virds and the higher animals, the position is 
unvorm, and obviously most beautitul, symimne- 
trical, and useful; bul in fishes and insects we 
find an endless variety as to position, diree- 
tion, and dimensions. In some fishes, the eyes 
have on upward aspect, aud are very close 
together ; in others, they are at the side, and go 
wide apart as to be slightly duwnward in direc- 
tion; wliulat in soles, turbuts, Jounders, and others 
of the same family, the eyes are placed, us it were, 
one above the other, and both upon the same side 
of the bead. Seme have enormously lurge eyes ; 
others are ev small na to be scarcely visible; and 
others, again, so riuulimentary us to be morely 
a minute fold of skin on which a cerebral nerve 
termmates. Gunerally speakinz, however, the eye 
of fishes is large, aa expecially broad open 
pupils; und the crystalline lens much rounder 
than in the cyus ol terrestrial animals—-another 
proof of design, evidently imfended to enable them 
to collect whatever rays of Liht penetrate to the 
hidden depths of the ocean, retraction of rays 
of Jight by a more convex suiace being a necessity 
from water intu the eye. But of all fishes, the 
anableps lias perhaps the most notewurthy eye. 
The creqlure swine half above the surface of the 
water, axl the eye is divided horizontally into 
two portions, the one for seeing in the water, the 
other in the air. Innects, again, ar: provided 
with the wonderful organs of sight. Their 
nature and cLion are differcnt from all 
others, and two kinds of eyes, the simple and the 
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simple eyes are generally three, and are situated 
on the crown of the head between the more elabo- 
rate o of sight. The structure of each kind 


marvellous combination of 2 multiplicity of per- 
examination of the cornea. The cornea then 


larly disposed hexagonal faceta, each of which is 
in itself a ect aye, In the head of o butterfly, 
nearly thirty-five thousand have been coun 


numerously supplied. e simple eyes, on the 
other hand, are simple as their name implies ; 
each simple eye is a single organ, the cornea exhib- 
iting no appearance of faceta. The uses of these 
eyes, which the unwearying researches cf natu- 
relists have now established, nrc as interesting 
as they ore extraordinary. Réaumur, in his well- 
known experiments, first smeared the compound 
eyes of insecta with paint, and next the simple 
eyes ; and discovered that the compound eyes are 
for horizontal sight, and the simple for vertical ; 


straight up into the air until they were lost to 
sight, ond those whoae simple eyes were operated 
upon winged their way on all sides amongst the 
flowers around, but acither ascended into the air 
nor flow far away. Compound tyes, in addition, 
are supposed, and with good reason, to have the 
power of magnifying; ond a comical story is 
recorded of Puget aljasiing the eye of a flea in 
such a way as to sce objects through it, and Auding 
that a soldier appeared like an army of pigmies, 
for what it multiplied it diminished ; and the 
flaine of a candle scemed the illumination of a 
thousand fairy eal 
Equally unmistakable evidences of design are 
found in the sharpness of sight accorded to some 
creatures, and the deficiency in others. Sir John 
Lubbock has shown us how the exceptionally 
intelligent ant race depends entirely on the sense 
of smell os a guide to its movement, and that so 
effectual and unerring ia the sense of sinell, that 
sight is acarcely neuled; and that, in fact, the 
workers lave in most cases uo vision at all, 
though they aro descended froin flying insects 
with highly develope] eyes. The antenae have 
developed to such an extent as to render sight 
a useless adjunct, and where, through accident 
or otherwise, the antenna are wanting, the ant 
is ‘am helpless asa blind man among ourselves’ 
The opposite extreme to tho ant in a visual 
acnse ia to be found in one or two kinds of birds 
A hawk can 1 a lark upon a piece of earth 
almoat oxactly the same colour at twenty times 
the distance it is perceptible to a man or dog; 
a kite sonring out of human sight can atil) distin- 
gait and pounce upon lizards and field-mice on 
© ground; and the distance at which valtures 
and eagles van spy out their prey is almost incred- 
ible. mnt discoveries, aia especially Darwin's 
observations, have inclined naturalists to 
belief that birds of prey have not the acute sense 
of amell with which they were once i 
Their acute sight seems better to aceount for 
their actiona, and they appear to be guided by 
sight alone, as they nevor sniff at anything, but 
datt straight at the object of their desire. Their 
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composite, are united in one small creature. The | see and smell eaoally well, but are more 
51g 


fect eyes, which may be secn in a microscopic | real eye” Smell, in Mr 


stands revealed os a mass of many thousand regu- | 


since those whose compound eyes were closed flew | 


the | 
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by smell than t In both sharks and raya, the 
eyes are good, and have a most distinct expres- 
ston ; though, since they scent their prey from 


is perfectly distinct. The composite eycs are a| distance, and awim up to it with great rapidity, 


‘may be their 
erbert Spencer's defini- 
tion, is anticipatory taste, while sight is antici- 
patory touch; and the manner in which sight, 
aa the dominating sense, is substitated for smell, 
the higher the evolution of the animal, is remark- 


‘amell,’ as Lacépede say: 


;| ably interesting to follow, once the varieties of 
and some insacta are supposed to be still moro | sight are understood, and both sight and smell are 


studied in connection with the particular habits 


/ of the creature for which they were designed. 


Turn where we will, sight and the organs of eight 
are everywhere adapted in the most perfect 
manner to the necessities of the animal world; 
and in realising this fact, we realise the truth 
of the words: ‘The first wonder is the offspring 
of ignorance, the last is the parent of adora- 
tion. 


THE BUSIFORD CASE. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAT. VIT.— LAURA, 


Or the wretched time which followed the trial, 
how can I write? Even now, when I look back 
on that time after a lapse of thirty years, I almost 
shudder as I recall to remembrance what we all 
suffered. Sometimes I think those days could 
never have really been—that I must have passed 
{hem in delirium or in a dream, they appear at 
once 80 shadowy, and yet so deeply graven on my 


| memory, 


Liefore the verdict which was to send Ernest 
to u shameful death was actually given, we had 
hope, although it was but faint. Now, all hope 
was lost. No; not ald hope. I should have said 
all reasunable hope; but when that has passed 
away, we still cling to eomcthing that is at least 
| akin tu hope, even if it have no reason in it. 

The only chanee 1 conld perceive for Ernest's 
cacape was in Laura’s confession ; but I buoyed 
the others up with the idea that something might 
‘be done by a memorial to the Crown, although I 
inyself well Enew its inutility, after the judge's 
| oxpresaion of opinion in aumming up and in pass- 
i ing eentenee. I say that 1 buoyed the others up; 
| but Laura was an exception. I seized an oppor- 
tunity for speaking to her alone, and telling her 
that I only expressed this hope for the sake of 
assuaging Amy's violent grief; but, knowing her 
superior strength of mind, I thoucht it best to tell 
her plainly that nothing now could possibly save 
| Ernest except the discovery of the real assassin. 
| I did this that she might clearly see that his fate 


thanked me for my candour; but there was no 
change in her to indicate what her course would 
be ; there was the same hard tone in her passion- 
less voice, the same blank look in her despairj 

face and tearleas eye, What a contrast to Amy’a 


counterparts in the ocean, however, undoubtedly | hyeterical bursta of grief ! 
a TT A TS ea 


was in her hands, and in ber hands alone, She . 
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I got them all xway from Goldstone as epeedily 
as I conld. 

Sir Robert Coveney and Bob were most kind 
in their attention both during the trial and after 
ft; but they did not accompany us to London. 
Poor Bob! he had been so sanguine as to the 
result of his evidence, that I verily believe the 
reaction caused him for the time aa much sorrow 
as was felt by any of us. 

Before we left Goldstone, Amy implored me to 
take her to Ernest, and Laura joined in her sup- 
plication; but I told them it was impossible: 
though I, as his counsel, might be allowed to sce 
him, no one else would be permitted to do so at 
present. Later on, an admission order, no doubt, 
would be obtainable for Amy, though I thought 
it very improbable that one would be granted for 
Laura, as she was only his cousin. I said this 
because I knew Ernest would decline to see her. 

‘Will they have the cruelty to refuse me even 
the slight comfort of bidding him a last farewell ? 
she asked. 

‘TY fear so ; but we ehall ace.’ 

Although I felt sure that an appeal to the 
Crown would be useless, I did not neglect to 
make the attempt. I drew up a memorial cetting 
forth all the weak points in the evidence against 
Ernest, and particularly dwelling on the fact that 
so soon as Sergeant Mellish had conceived the 
idea of his being the criminal, all subsequent 
reseurches were made with the view of fixing the 
guilt on him, and on him alone, the osei lity 





of any other person being the murderer being 
utterly ignored. 

Knowing well that the issue would depend 
almost entirely on the report of the judge, I 
waited on him. His manner was so kind and 
sympathetic, that 1 was eorely tempted to open 
my whole heart to him and tell him the truth ; 
bnt I dared not: my tongue was tied by my 
solemn promise to Ernest to do nothing that 
would bring Laura within the granp of the law. 
1 went so far, howerer, a8 to Neclave=se hak 
professional etiquette furbade my dvuing at the 
trial—my firm conviction, nay, certainty of 
Ernest’s innocence. 

‘My lord, I exclaimed, ‘I would atake my 
existence in this world and all my hopes for the 
next on the fact of his being guiltless of this 
crime.’ 

“Mr Devon,’ his lordship said, ‘I had an 
impression at the ail end that impression is 
atrengthened now—that you were keeping some- 
thing in reserve. Am I right?’ 

‘You are, my lord’ 

‘Then, what is that eomething 7?” 

'T cannot tell yon.’ 

‘Then you give me no chance of assisting you.’ 

T felt that he spoke the truth, but I was belp- 
lesa, and remained silent. 

“Mr Devon,’ te joie continued, ‘you were 
absent from England at the time of the murder, 
ond therefore can, of your own kuowledge, be 
acquainted with nothing concerning it. I Year it 
ia only the prisoner's own statement that you rely | 
on. 

*Not wholly, my lord; I have evidence to con- | 
firm it’ . f 
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‘Ta that evidence strong ?? 

‘To me, convincing.’ 

os iia it conse me ?? 

was silent ; and his lordship resumed : ¢ 
well understand your feelings, Aad can seaibies 
with them ; but I fear your old affection for your 
cousin has made you —peplon the word—his phi 
A man who could commit such an act, would have 
no hesitation in inventing a lying tale to im poee 
on you.’ 

‘It is not so, indeed, my lord. Was hie the 
bearing of a guilty man?” 

‘Mr Devon, when yon have had my experience, 
and occupy a position like mine—as I trust you 
some day will—you will know that a guilty man, 
in nine cages out of ten, can look the world more 
firmly in the face than an innocent one, when 
charged with such a crime as that. I feel for 
you deeply, and for the wretched young man’s 
sister, and for the young lady who is betrothed 
to him; but I can judge the case only by the 
evidence produced, and that evidence appeared to 
me to be conclusive, I will look over my notes 
again most carefully ; and if I can find anything 
to shake iny opinion, the prisoner shall have the 
benefit of it. More than this I cannot promise, 
consistently with my duty! 

After thanking him, I withdrew. 

Private converse with Lrnest was now denied ; 
but J obtained permission, though with consider 
able difficulty, to see him alone for a short time, 
Our mecting was a painful one, as may be 
supposed, I was far more affocted than he was; 
indeed, now that his fate was alinost inevitable 
his mind appeared to be less agitated than it had 
been before. I urged him, now that all other 
hope seemed gone, to release me from my promise 
respecting Laura; but he was firm in his refusal, 
He oven endeavoured to perauade me to refrain 
from speaking to Laura herself till all waa over. 
(m this point, however, I was as firm os he, 
The only concession I would make was that I 
would be silent until after the final decision of 
the Home Sccretary was received. The one last 
hope of saving him by bringing Laura to a6 
confession, I would not resign, say all he 
rould. 

‘Her confession, Harry,’ Ernest said, ‘can make 
little difference to me. If sho should take my 
plnce here and pay the forfeit of her crime, do 
you suppose that I could long survive her? I 
should nat desire to do so, for life then would be 
but misery to me. Iam prepared for death now ; 
let her live for repentance.’ 

‘She would have ample time for repentance 
here. Should ahe permit you to die for her, whe 
will be guilty of a still more heinous crime 
her first—one for which a long life would be 
too short for repentance. And then, Ernest, 
remember Amy. If she lose her brother, ey 
such a death, all her future life will be imbi ‘ 
Have you forgotten her ?? 

‘Forgotten ber!’ he exclaimed. ‘The thought 
of her sorrow is the bitterest I have to bear; 
but it is tempered by the knowledge that I shall 
leave htc in the care of one who will more then 
compensate her for the loss of such a brother es 
I—one who will be to her husband and brother 

You pill not desert her, Harry, or love 
her lem berate is the sister of a {clon 
* Ernest!’ 
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‘No, no; I know you better than that, old boy; 
you will cherish her all the more As 

‘Indeed, indeed, I will’ I answered, os well as 
my emotion would permit. 

‘I dread the trial of oer final parting, both for 
myrelf and her,’ Ernest resamed ; ‘but I cannot 
die without sesing her once more. Our interview 
must be delayed till the last, Hurry; then, if my 
position remain unchanged, you will bring her 
to me.’ 

I wrung bia hand in silence, and so we parted. 

My veadora perbaps, have wondered that I have 
written ao little of Amy; but Amy, though 
inexpremibly dear to mv, is not the hervine of 
inmy fale She is not—and never was—a heroine 
at all, Had she been one, she would, of course, 
Vike all heroines, have immoluted herself on the 
shrine of duty and unselfish love, und positively 
renounced the idea of ever becoming mime. She 
would have sternly refused to blight all my 
Prospects in life—to render me liable to be 
pointed at ns the man who bad married a felon’s 
sister, and—all the rest of it No; she was not 
8 heroine! Denr yirl! no such thoughts, I am 
sure, ever entered into hor loving heart. 

The days which intervencd between the trial 
and the af when Ernest was to die were onc 
by ono being nombered with the past. Fach 
hour ae it dragved itaclf along seemed Hike o 
day ; cach day, when pone, acomed but as an hour. 
There waa uo action now to keep my thongktr 
from dwelling on our trouble, and that awful 
trouble cume more sternly home to ime than it 
had done before. 


Amy found some relicf in her frequent bursts 
of tears; but she grew thin, and the colour left 
her checks 

Laura seemed to move and speak mechanically ; 
her eyes lost not their brizhtness, but there were 
dark circles rgund them, and lines made their 


appearanes by the corners of her mouth, There 
woe that sort of dull apathy in her manner, 
which, if it find not real, Tuust svoner or later 
end in maduess. Would she find that relief in 
confession and atuncmunt? Was she but waiting 
for the roply to my memorial to the Crown? 
Surely che would not, loving Kunest as she pro- 
fewsed to do—nay, os b was convinced she did - 
surtly she wold not Jet him po to his death, 
whon she had the power to save his Jife by 
iving hers! There waa no Jnck of courage in 

r character ; that I knew: why, then, was she 
silent?) The time rust von come when Laura 
would have to decide upon her cours. At hast 
she should know that her crime was no seeret 
from me and Ernest—that it should be no sectet 
from Amy and my mother. ‘Then, let her chovse 
between her duty and deathless infamy —in our 
hearts at least, if not in the eyes of the world. 

The reply from the Mome Secretary cane to 
me within three duys of that fixed for the iatul 
ceremony. After consulting with the judge and 
carefully consilering the evidence, he could find 
nothing to justify him in interfering with the 
courss af the Inw: the sentenca must bo carried 
oat. 

I waa thoroughly prepared for this, and it 
affected ma but httle ; indeed, it seomed to me 
that my cnp of misery was full and could pot 
be added to. 

Determined to no longer delay a full explana- 
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tion with Laura, I repaired to the house in which 
they were all residing. My mother met me at the 
door: I told her the result of my efforta, and 
Legged her to break the news to Amy, leaving 
Laura to me. With a woman’a tact, she soon 
found au excuse for drawing Amy from the room. 
Laura and I were alone together. For a minute 
or two we sat in silence: she was the first to 
break it. ‘Harry, she sid, ‘you have something 
to say to me; what is it?’ 

I put the official letter I had received into her 
hand. She unfolded it, and read it through 
slowly and deliberately. When she had finished, 
she refolded it carefully and returned it to me 
before speaking, Then she eid: ‘It is no more 
than I expected; you told me it must be so. 
Why do you show it to me?’ 

‘Because I thought it best to verify my state- 
ment by proof,’ 

‘Proot!? she exclaimed. ‘Do you imagine, 
Harry, that 1 doubted vour word 7’ 

‘No, Laura; bat L wished to show vou con- 
clusively that ali that I cau do for Ernest, I 
have done, and have failed 

‘YT know it, Harry 1? 

T went on, without hee ling her interruption : 
‘TF hie 13 to lie aved’. -— 

‘Wt he is to he sayid !’ she cried, rising from 
her seat. ‘Is there, then, still a hope ?? 

“there is a bope-mere thun a hope—a 
certaruty.” 

‘Oh! how is it to be done? 

“I can but point the way. TI am powerless 
to act—his afety is in another's hands, 

‘In whee? In whose?!’ 

‘In yours, Laura!’ 

‘In mine !? All her coldness and apathy were 
gene now, and she spoke rapidly and engorly. 
‘How? how? Quick! tell me! How is it to be 
done ¢” 

*What would you do and suffer to save him ?? 

‘What would J do and suger to save him? Oh! 
what would Toacf du aud suller! Only tull me 
what [ aa todo!’ 

‘Cana you not guess 2’ 

‘No, oe! Toil me, tell me !? 

T placed the cuiing pendant before Ler. 

*Whatis this /? she asked, 

Po you not recoynisy it 1! 

“Yes, yes. But what of a? 

‘Have vou not missed it f 

‘Yes, 1 lost 1 on that dreadful evening, but 
thought no mere of it. Why du you talk of such 
a thing nm that now!’ she pushed at, almost 
thiow 1 trom fier, ‘“Pell me at once how Ernest 
is to be saved!’ 

‘Ry the coutession of the real assassin 

The rad asaeein she exelaned 
discovered, then?” 

‘Laura, Tsad, fivins my eves on hers, (I found 
that dant in the breast-pocket of m poor 
uncles coat —the caar be was Wearing when ho 
was munlcred,’ 

‘Avan the pendant! What if you did find it 
there? Ji must have fallen trem my ear when I 
kissed him’ 

“Ht fell from your ear when the dreadful 
deed was done—it feli from the ear of the real 


assaasin !” 
phase pale, and her right hand 


Laura turned 
clutched the back of the chair by which she was 


‘Ts he 
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standing ; then she drew a long, deep breath, and 
eaid, almost hiesing the words from between her 
teeth : ‘And do you, Harry Devon, dare to aus- 
| pect me of such a crime, and on such evidence 
as that!’ and she pointed disdainfully to the 
pendant. 

‘Not on that evidence alone, Laura ; nor is it I 
alone who suspect you. Erneat’—— 

‘What! have you poisoned his heart against 
me? This accounts for his refusing to see me !’ 

‘He refused to see you from the first, before I 
bad seen him. It was not I who caused him to 
suspect you—nay, more thas suspect.’ 

Oh this is tas much to bear,’ she cried. ‘He 
to suspect me—not only of being a murderess, 
but of allowing him to be imprisoned, tried, and 
condemned for my crime! I mever doubted his 
innocence, with all that evidence against him ; I 
would not have believed him guilty on any 
evidence; I wonld not have believad my own 
eyes, had I seen im do it!’ 

‘Laura,’ I exclaimed, ‘he sar you do it!’ 

For a few seconds she gaved at me with a 
blank look of horror on her face, and slowly re- 
peated the words : *‘ He—saw—me—do—it !’ with 
a pause between each, as if she scarcely compre- 
hemled them; then, with a wild shrick, and 
before I had time to stretch ont a hand to save 
her, she fell like a stone senseless at my fvet. 

I knelt by her side, and attempted to raise her 
from the ground. Befare I could do so, Lena, 
ber mail, rushed into the room, and thrusting me 
away, cried: ‘Brute! you have killed my dear 
miatress |” 

Then, throwing her arms around Laura, with 
an exertion of strenzth of which IT should not 
kare deemed ber capable, she Litted her up and 

d her in ae chair. 

My mother and Amy, alarmed by the scream, 
now returned to the room, and together we 
endeavoured to restore Lanra to sensibility. For 
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proprietor of a bone-mill, who anmonnces that 
‘Parties sending their own bones to be ground 
will find their orders attended to with punctuality 
and despatch.’ a 

An Irish provincial paper inverted the followixey 
notice: ‘Whereas Patrick O'Connor lately left 
his lodgings ; this is to give notice that if he does £ 
not return immediately and pay for the same, f 
he will be advertised.’ A countryman of the f 
author of the above, not to be outdone in the 
same line, announced in an Irish journal that, 
among other portraits, he had oa representation 
of ‘Death ag large os life.’ But one of tho latest 
of Irish bulls is the following from an editorial 
in one of the leading papers of the Nationalist 
party, the other day: ‘So long na Ircland was 
sijent under her wrongs, England was deaf to 
her cries.’ ; 

Book-lenders might do worse than take a hint 
from the following, which is said to have appeared 
on the notice board of a certain Oxford college : 
‘Mr Blank having lent a volume of Plato to 
some one, and being unable to remember to whom 
he has lent it, ventures to point out to the un- 
known borrower that under the unuaual circum- 
stances of the case, he would be quite justified in 
returning the buok to its owner without waiting |, 
for a more direct invitation.’ 

In a certain benighted part of the country may 
be scen, on the outside of a humble cottage, the 
following inscription in large gilt letters: ‘A 
seminary for young ladies’ This was perhaps 
too abstruse for the villagera, as immediately 
underneath there is added, in rudo characters: 
‘Notey bency—allso, u galla skool.’ More com- 
prehensive was the curious inscription at one 


some time our effurts were vain; but at length ; Lume to be seen over o door in a village in 


we succeeded in bringing her back to life—but | 
She opened her eves, and looked ; 
vacantly around, while her lips parted, aud she | 


not to reason. 


murmured the worda: *‘ He—saw—nie—do—it ' 
In this half-conacious stute she remuiocd, ever 
mionotunously repeating the same words. 

A physician was sent for; but he could do little 
or nothing. Before night came, Laura was raving 
in the delirium of Lrain-fever. 
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Sumersetahire: ‘Petbicoatgs mended; children 
taught reading, writing, and dancing ; grown-up 
people tuught to spin; roses distilled, and made 
into a proper resixtince with water; also old 
shoes hongbt and sold.’ 

A foreign paper deseribcs a Doard hung up in 


' front of m house with these words on it: ‘Ruom 


to let on the first floor at eix dollars a month, 
Lowest price four dollars.’ Another tells us that 
the following announcement is in an hotel at 
Algiers: ‘Customers are politely requested not 


Ix a number of the London Migazime of 1767 | toduck the hall porters.’ This is as good as the 
was this curious announcement, addressed to all' notice put up in an Amerivan hotel: ‘Customers 
foreigners and others: ‘This is to give notice | are requested nut to go to bed with their boote 
that the English vulgar tongue is taught at!on;’ and also reminds us of no notice over the 
Billingagate by a company of qualifcd fshwomen ! pianu in o mining camp ‘frec-and-eagy :' ‘Please 
wpon very reasonable terms.’ An equally curious | don't shout the playcr—he ig doing lis best.’ 

notice is said to be given by a minister in Saiem | In o parlour window of a certain house, a Dill 
County, New Jersey, namely, that he will per- | was displayed with, ‘To let, o small sitting-room 
form the marriage ceremony on the most aceom- j and bedroom, with a superb view af on immense 
modating terms. ‘Those who are not blessed with ; garden, , much frequented, planted with large 
cash can pay the fee in’cordwood, bacon, or corn.’ | trees, brilliant with flowers, and decorated with 
A Liverpool furrier informs ‘those ladics who; numerous statues and other works of art.’ The 
wish to have a really genuine orticle, that he | garden in question was a cemetery,—We are told 





will be happy to make them mufla, boas, &c. ‘of | that o placa¥ ‘ posted up throughout the town 
their own skins’ This is matched by the of Dundea once announced the ‘opening of the 
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Theatre Royal under the management of Miss 
Goddard, newly decorated and painted.’ 

Politeness conld not -be carried further than 
it is ot @ certain coal-mine in Dudley, where a 
notice warns all and sundry in these terme: 
‘Please do not fall down the shaft.’ That 
‘please’ is excellent. 

All business men who hold with Lord Bacon 
that ‘frienda are robbers of our time,’ will fail 
to see any harshness in the notice which was 
posted conspicuously in an office: ‘Shut the 
door ; and as goou as yon have done talking on 
business, serve your mouth in the same way.’-—A 
gentleman put up the following at his gatehouse : 
* A Terrifikokaiblondomenoi kept here.’ A friend 
asked him what tremendous affair that waa Ile 
replied: ‘Oh, it is just threo big Greek words 
put all together; but it serves the purpose well : 
the unknown is alwaya dreadful’ 

At ea market town in Rutlandshire, the follow- 
ing placard is affixed to the shutters of a watch- 
maker, who had decamped, leaving his creditors 
minue; ‘Wound up, and the maiuspring broke,’— 
As pithy and curious waa the notice lately atuck 
up on the window of a London coffee-house : ‘This 
coftce-room removed up-stairs till repaired,’ 

Tn a respectable luncheon bar in Westminster, 
the writer was once amused by seeing a placard 
announcing the arrival of fresh ‘moses’ Alver 
this, he was not surprised to sec a atreet hawker 
in Cheapside bearing a card which informed tho 
public that bird ‘worblera,’ as be called his 
whistles, wore only one penny each, 

There are many curious sima and business 
announcements to be found in ‘London, of which 
a few are: ‘Sick dogs medically attended by the 
week or month. Birds to board Ladies’ and 
Ger lemens feet and hands professionally treated 

y the job or season. Round-shouldered persona 
made straight. Babies or children hired or 





exchanged. False noses as goal ag new, and 
warranted to fit, Black eyes painted very 
neatly.’ 


In the extreme West, wo hear of a shanty which 
bears the sign: ‘Here's where you get a ical 
like your mother used to give you, 

A kind of witty contest has sometines been 
enrried on between sign pe rietors. For in- 
stance, we are told that Mr Taanc Came, a rich 
shoemaker of Manchester, who icft his property 
to public charities, opened his first shop opposite 
to the building whore he had_becn a servant, and 
pat up a sign which read: ‘I. Caue—from over 
the way.’ ewhat like thie wus the sign of 
a tuvern-keeper named Denges, near Cambridge, 
who, having been driven out of his house, built 
another opposite and inscribed it: ‘ Danger—from 
over the way.’ The sucecssor rotorted by putting 
up % new inscription : ‘There is no danger here 
nuw. 

But in alluring busineas announcaments, few 
can match those in the flowery of the 
Calestials, The travellor must have amused 
who saw in Pokin scores of curiously worded 
oer of which these are a few specimens: 
‘Shop of Heaven-sent Luck,’ ‘Mutton Shop of 
Morning Twilight, ‘The Nine Felicities 
J ‘Flowers rise to the Milky-way. ‘The 
IYouest Pen Shop of Li’ would seem a reflection 
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‘Fountain of Beauty ;’ and a place for the sale of 
coals indulges in he title Tigh ory Embroid- 

z? and ‘The Thrice Ri ’ is a preten- 
aed one would scarcely expect from an opiom 
shop. 

re old farmer employed a gon of Erin to work 
for him on his farm. Pat was constantly mie- 

lacing the end boards in the cart—the front 

i behind and the tail board in front, which 
made the old gentleman very irritable. To 
revent blunders, he resolved to distinguish each 
foatd by aome sign or notice thereon. Accord- 
ingly, he painted on both boards a iecye ‘B;’ 
then, calling Pat to him, and showing him the 
boards, he gaid: ‘Naw, you blockhead, you need 
make no mistake, a3 they are botl marked. 
Thia’—pointing to one buard—is * B” for before ; 
and that’—indicating the tail board—‘is “B” for 
behind ;’ whereupon the old gentleman marched 
off with great dignity. 

A German paper relates that during the absence 
of his son Louis, who had gone on ao distant 
journey, Prince Ferdinand of Prussia, who then 
resided at the palace of Belle Vue, near Berlin, 
caused some alterations to be made in the park 
by the introduction of artificial hills, lakes, and 
grottos, in order to grutify the young Prince’s 
love of the romantic when he returned from his 
foreiyn tour. Soon after his arrival, Prince 
Louis was shown round the park by his proud 
father, who did not fail to point out to him all 
the beautics of the scenery. An hone later, a 
placard, placed by aome wag, was discovered on 
the outer gate with the following inscription : 
‘ Visitors are requested to be careful not to crush 
the hills flat by stepping on them. No do 
allowed, a3 they might drink up the lakes. No 
one is permitted to pocket any of the rocks that 
are lying about—Ry Order.’ 

A swimming-school in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
announces in Woglsh: ‘Swimming instructions 
giveu hy a teacher of both sercs.’—An allusion 
to swimming reminda us that at Dieppe, that 
famous hathing-place, there are police established 
whose duty it is to rescue persons from danger. 
This notice is said to have been recently issued 
to them: ‘The bathing poli e are requested, when 
a lady is in danger of drowning, to aeize her 
by the dresa, and not by the hair, which often- 
times remains in their grasp.’ 

A country paper in 4 notice of a lecture given 
by a phrenologist, said: ‘Behind the platform is 
a large gallery of life-size portraits twelve feet 
high” This odd notice reminds us of the handbill 
put forth at Exeter which was headed: ‘Wanted, 
a few healthy members to complete a Sick 
Society.’ 

Obit notices have not always the solemnity 
about their composition which is thought desir- 
able. A country eculptor was orderel to engrave 
on & tombstone the following words : ‘A virtuous 
woman is a crown to her husband.’ The stone, 
however, being small, he engraved on it: ‘A 
iis write aig is ba to 1 husband’ 

y 80 ingenious, but equally absurd, is 
the Hibernian eae er to re are eevee 
entrance gate to a French burying-ground : * 
the dead who live in this pbel keg 4 baried here? 
—A New York stone-cutter is said to have 
received this epitaph from a German, to be cut 
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wile and daughter. After a favourable voyage, ‘their amsailants overboard. Matters were now 
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a a a eT 
a the tombstone of his wife: ‘Mine vife| they safely arrived at their destination, which. 
eran is dead. If she had lived till next Friday | the captain now chrietened Port Hillsborough. 
she’d been dead shust two veeka “As a tree| According to his expectations, he had very little 
fall so must, it stand.”’ ; difficulty in ading the natives to cede their 
elle to Great pe. re treaty was there- 
ore drawn up, and ai all the pri 
THE STORY OF CAPTAIN GLASS. | chiefs or heaiimen of the ciawicte™ encipe! 


Ix October 1798, the Rev. John Glass, a clergy- nately, the coast at this time was suffering froma 


severe famine, and provisions were so difficult 
man of the Established Church of Scotland, was to obtain, that at last Captain Glas re solved 


deposed from his ministry, and originated the! 4) proceed to Teneriffe; and despatched a shi 

first dissenting body in Scotland. He gathered | henge with a cargo of grain and other prarlgone 
a number of sympathisers around him, and | for the use of hia intended settlement. He was 
founded the body of Christians commonly known ; obliged to leave the ship with his companions, 
as the Glassitea in Scotland, and the Sande-| they having os yet no houses on shore to stay 
manians in England. It is, hewever, not with|in; and accordingly in the month of November 
this worthy divine whom we have at present to| he embarked in the long-boat with five seamen. 
do, but with one of his sons, whose adventurous pad ee eee shee Teun pte Ba a 
ny ue out nee pate aed deserves t0 be) ji, on the point of sailing for home, and Glass 
eter Engen tHan i provanlys at present took the opportunity of forwarding his trefity to 

George Glass was, when quite a lad, entercd | the authorities in London. 

as a midshipman in the royal navy, and rose to! Meanwhile, the jealousy of the Spanish gov- 
the rank of lieutenant. He then left the gov- | ernment had been aroused about the new settle- 
ernment service, and became master of a mer-| ment, and ordera had been sent out to the gov- 
chant vessel. Among other foreign parts visited | ernor of the Canaries to use all means to thwart 


tm i : : the project, and also to arrest Captain Glass, 
un oe fea oe ee sri Pisa chould he come within their clutches, Shortly 


me ane ie after his arrival at Lanzarote, therefore,’ Glass 
which at this time ee only imperfectly known. was seized and sent prisoner to Teneriffe, where 
On one of his trips he discovered a river] he was closely confined to the castle, and treated. 
between Cape Verd and Senegal, which le} with considerable severity, being oven denicd the 
found was navigable for a considerab'c length | use of writing materiala As may be imagined, 
inland. Thinking his discovery to be of some | Cuptain Glass was greatly concerned at the aitua- 
moment, Glass spent a lengthened period in | tion he had left his wife and daughter and the 
exploring the surrounding district, and came to | Test of his colony in. Ife accordingly, instead of 
the conclusion that it would form a desirable veune. regen for the British government to 
hi 


: : : ; ‘effect his release, took the first favourable oppor- 
site for a new trading settlement. He also suc- tunity for making his cscape. He managed to 


ceeded in mastering the language of the natives, | elude the vigilance of his captors, and got out 
and thus was enabled tv obtain valuable informa-: of hig prison, Lut was discovered before ho got 
tion about the resources of the country. lrom ‘clear of the fortifications, The Spaniards naw 
what he learned, he was convinced that a large } thrust him into a wretched dungeon, where he 
trade could be opened up with the interior, : suffered much from ague, and becoming serious) 
more especially in gold-dust and’ ivory, which | ill, had to be removed to his old apartment, Still 


: ‘ i ; «| denied the use of pen and paper, Glass found 
Be ane atable. alk Dim were te Bes aia means, by writing on a smooth crust of bread, 


abundance. ul 1 Pyare d 2 ., {to make his condition known to the Dutch 
Captain Glaas now lost no time in setting sail| oongul. For this offence ho was put into irons, 


homeward» ; and on arriving at London, imme- | and told he would remain so until he divulged 
diately laid his projected scheme before the!the name of the person who had carried his 
proper authorities, These latter looked favour-| message to the consul, (Glass was honourably 
ably upon the plan, but hesitated to accept his | silent, however; and at the end of cighteen days 
conditiona, which certainly scem to have been his irons were removed. 

rather extravagant, Glass demanding un exclu- The situation of Mrs Glas and her daughter 


. : all thia timo wax one of extreme anxiety. No 
sive grant of the country for all trading pur- news arriving from the captain, they were ab o 


poses for thirty years. After some negotiations, , lows what to do or think. The inexperience of 
however, Glass came to an agreement with the - the other members of the expedition wea q serious 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, Pea and put them quite at the mercy of 























































































which be was guaranteed the sum of fifteen|the natives Things went on pretty well until 
thousand pounds, on condition that he obtained | March ey, whe a change took pee P One 
luntary ceasi f th by the nati da: t of the crew were on 8 when a 
ere British Gicae 7 oe iaspenant number of blacks came on board the ship osten- 
being come to, Captain Glass entered into partner- sibly for the purpore of trading. No apecial 
Fores precauti6ns been taken é a surprige ; 
ship with a wealthy firm of merchants, who sup- . spear 
: ‘ sth : land on a signal eis d ven, the blacks attacked 
plied him with a ship and valuable cargo of (the crow and kil he chief-officer and siz 
merchandise ; and in the month of August 1764 others The Feat of the sailors manage! to make 
he set sail from Gravesend, accompanied by his} a stand, and¢fter a stubborn fight, they drove 
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‘voree than ever. The remaining members of 
the crew were unfit to navigate the ship; 
and as they w be certain to be again attacked 
or starved into submission, it was resolved to 
abandon the vemsel and escape in the boats to 
Canary. Overladen thoagh the boats 
were, they succemfully accomplished the voyage, 
and ofter touching at Grand Canary, they pro- 
to Temerifie. Here Mrs Glass for the 
time learned the fate of her husband, and that 
was @ priser in the castle Tho Spaniards 


i 


AS 
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they themselves had landed. The signs of a 
dreadful tragedy having taken place were too 
evident to be mistaken; public indignation was 
aroused, and a vigorous search made for the perpe- 
trators of the bloody deed. They were soon 
diacovered carousing in a small public-house, 
and were at once arrested. Shortly afterwards, 
they were brought to trial, and all were executed, 
several having previously confessed their guilt 
and given particulars of the crime. : 

In the above unfortunate manner, Captain Glass 


now relaxed the horslineas with which they | came to a trogic and untimely end. Had he 
had treated the captain, and she was allowed | been spared, he woul? doubtless have carved out 
to seo him It must have been an affecting} distinguished and useful career for himeelf. 
woesting, after their long and enxious separation, | He was a man of indomitable pluck, and had 
each having boen m doubta of the otbor’s late. a passion for exploration ; and his name would 

At last, in October 1765, owing to the per-! probably have becn enrolled on that dengty 
amptory demands of the British anthoritica to list of British navigators who, despite great difh- 
the court of Madrid, Captain Class was set at culties, succeeded in opening up the wide world 


z 


} liberty. The barque Sundvich touching at Tene- | to civilisation and commerce. Captain Glass was 


wiffe, Oaptein Glass and his wife and danghter'also a man of considerable aes attainments. 
obtained a parsage, and embarked once more for He wrote a History of the Canary Islands, which 
England, doubtless congratulating themselves on! was well epoken of at the time of its publicn- 


+ tho press of their trials being at an end. ‘tion; and at the time of his death he bod in 
Alas 


7 this circumstance Jed to an unforeseen tragedy. 


they little imayined what was in store for | preparation a descriptive History of the northern 
them. The captain and officers of the ship were and western portions of Africa and their in- 
all Englishmen; but, unfortunately, the bulk babitants 
of the crew were Sponiarda or Portuzuese, and 





By some meaus or other, the crew had become THE MAXIM MACHINE GUN. 

aware of the preecnce of o lutge amount of troa-' Spyrinticrans inform us that the entire loss of life 
aure on board, and concocted a pie to scize in wars hetween so-called civilised countries from 
the ship and possess themaclves of the meney. the year 1793 down to 1877 has reached the 





They carefully disguised their aims till the vessel 
neared tho south coast of Ireland, whon one night, 
during the first mate’a watch, they fell upon 
and niurdered him end the rest of the crew 


,enormous auiunt of four million four hundred 
,and serenty thousand. To many persons these 
figures convey 2 sad and salutary lesson. On the 


who wers not in the plot. Tho captain of the: “ther hand, there are many who act as if they 
akip rashed on deck on hearing the noise, and heeded or knew them not. Readers will differ as 
‘wes instantly knocked down aud thrown over-/ to whether it is landable or otherwise to invent 
board. Captain Glass wos in hie cabin, and'any means by which the above figures might 
Bone eae eee ae ae possibly be increased ; brit, Jeaving the eenti- 
ran ad the suai ladder towards the deck. ' fnenital, part ofthe sil beeasiity, al welt senaily. 
The muti seumingly dreaded to tackle Glass, umte in admiring the wonderful mechanism 

which makes the Maxim Machine Gun an engine 


knowing hisn to bo o man of jenrleas disposi- : ; . 
tien, and likely to eell hia lite dearly. Dhey ‘Of termble destructiveness.  Purticular interest 


accondingly had atationnl one of their number attaches to it at the present tune owing to the 
in hiding at the foot of the stair, and when fact that the great African explorer, Stanley, 
Glam was proceeding on deck, the villain caw provided himsclf with this formidable weapon, to 
hin opportunity and stabbed him in the back, , be used deiensively in the expedition on which 
killing him on the oan Mrs (Giluas and ber he receutly started for the relief of Emin 

daughter babe a Ci can cheeee Moreover, it obtained x gold medal at the Inven- 
they vaily pleeded for mercy. The mandcrous , lions Exhibition, and has becn approved of, if 
miscreants dragged them from their cabin, delib- Ot actaally adopted, hy munnly, fovermments,, the 
erately bound them together with ropes, and Chinese government bving particularly mentioned 


despite their frenzied appeals for Info, threw a» one of the largest purchasers, 


them shrieking overboard. 

The murderers had now sole ion of the 
ship, and acon ranascked the cabims and got hold 
of thu epecis en board. Though not as much 
as they anticipated, there was yet a comsider- 
able aum in money and bullion, which they 

in ono of the ship's and scuttling 
veswel, made for the coast. In their harry 


to be off with their ill-votten treasure, however, | 


they had act taken pais to do their work effi- 
efeatly. to their expectations, the ship 
did not eink, and so hide all traces of their 
urimes, bat drifted on chore not far from where 


{ts rate of firing—six hundred rounds a minute 
io-is at least three times as rapid as that of any 
‘other machine gun It has only a single barrel, 
| which, when the shot 1 fired, recoils a distance 
| of three-quarters of nn inch on the other parts of 
the gun, This recoil suts moving the machinery 
which automatically keeps op a continuous fire 
at the extraordinary rate of ten rounds a second. 
Each recoil of the barrel has therefore to perform 

the nocemary functions of extracting and qjecté 
| the empty cartridge, of bringing up the next { 
\one and placing it in its proper position in the 


a 
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barrel, of cocking the hamumer and pulling the 
trigzer. ds loos us the fring continars, these 


functions are repeated round after round in 
succession. The is provided with a water 
jacket, to prevent excessive heating ; and is ao 
momnted that it oan be raised or lowered or eet at 
any angle, or turned horizontally to the left or 
to the right. The bore is adapted to the present 
size of cartridges; and the maximum range is 
eighteen huadred yards. The gun can therefore 
be made to eweep a circle upwards of a mile 
in radius, 

Nor ia the gua excessively heavy, its total 
weight being only one hundred and six pounds, 
ab up thus: Tripod, fifty pounds; pivot (on 
which the gun turns and by which it is attached 
to the tripod), sixteen pounds; gun and firing 
mechanism, forty pounds) The parts can be 
easily detached and canveniently folded for 
carriage, and may be put together agnin so 
quickly that if the belt containing the cartridges 
is in position, the first shot can be delivered 


within ten seconds. It would therefore be 
extremely serviceable in preventing clisaster 
through a body of troops being surprised, 


Reconnoitring parties, too, would deem it prudent 
to pay greater deference to an enemy’s lonely 
sentry on advanced outpost duty, if the latter 
were provided with this new Machine Gun, 
instead of the ordinary rifle. 

Immediately below the barrel of the gun, a 
box is placed, containing the belt which carrics 
the cartridges. The belts vary in length. Those 
commonly used are seven feet long, and capable 
of holding three hundred and thirty-three car- 
trids; shorter ones hold one hundred and 
twenty cartridges ; but the several pieces can be 
joined together for continuous firing. Single 
ehots can be fired at any tine whether the belt is 
in position or not—in the former case by prereing 
a button, which prevents the reevil ; in the latter, 
by hand-loadiny in the ordinary way. To start 
fixing, one end of the belt is inserted in the gun, 
the triggcr is pulled by the hand once, after 
which the movement becomes continuous and 
automatic as long as the supply of cartridges laste. 
At ench recoil of the bare, the belt is pushed 
sufficiently onward to bring the next cartridge 
into position; the mechanism grasps this car- 
tridgs, draws it from the belt, eat passes it on to 
the barre. Should a faulty or an empty cartridye 
find its way in, and the gun does not go off in 
consequence, there ix of conrse no receil to keep 
up the repeating action, and the mechanism ccases 
to work until the obstruction is removed. 

So long as nations continue to vie with cach 
other for superiority in these engines of destruc- 
tion, so long will the skilled mechanic be found 
willing to employ his inventive faculties, and 
exchange the fruits thereof for the princel 
rewards that await him. This latest invention iz 
probably unsurpassable in rapidity of fire, and 
apparently leaves nothing to be desired ; but of 
course its real value can only be determined in 
actual warfare. To devise and adjust the neces- 
peat parts of the machine with such precision that 
each part performa its proper fonction at the 
exact mowent iba an a for it—to do all this 
while the gun fires at enormous rate of six 
hundred rounds a minute, must bave cost an 
immensity of thought, of labour, and of time. 


WHAT POETRY CAN DO FOR US. 






Ye 
Mr Maxim, the inventor, is well known im the 


electrical world for his useful additions to ‘the 
Laplnafiet ted machinery retires for electric 


kindred purposes 
WHAT POETRY CAN DO FOR US 
‘Poetry has been to me an exceeding great 
reward: it has soothed my afilictions; it bes 
multiplied and refined my enjoyments; it has 
endeared my solitude; and it has given mo tho 
habit of wishing to discover the Geod and 
Beautiful in all that meota ond surrounds me, 
Thus writes Coleridge; and we micht adi to 
these powers of poetry, that of making us shrink 
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from envy, malice, and all manner of sin, and § 


upholding us in the paths of virtue. Now, let 
us consider how: full of truth are those loving 
words, to the man who can bonst of even tho very 
slightest learning, but especially to the hard 
worker, either in the laborions and secluded paths 
of literature, or among the hurry and akarry of 
the busy world. 

Who has not felt himself, by the aid of poetry, 
relicved, taken away as it were from the turmoil 
of this noisy life, to look forward to something 
better, to look forward with’ happincas and long- 
ing to another and brighter life, one where our 
hearts mey at lust be at reat from the ambitions 
and vanities of this world? Who haa not, at some 
time or other, felt an cmnobling infinence steal over 
him, os he read the glowing and flery, or soft and 
sad, words of an inspired bard?) Who has not 
suddenly heard a voice, from his very soul ae 
it were, cry aloud as he real the stirring veracs 
that he should be up and doing his best te 
alleviate the wrongs and eorrows of this world, 
to instil happiness in the heart that lias known 
nonght but sorrow and despair? Who has not 
been touchel by sone poets pas worda, and 
at his bidding, yowed to amend his ny of living 
for self only ?—vows, come, alua! to be broken, 
but many to be carried out with benefit to 
numberless beings. And who has not at some 
period of his life, with bitter hatred in his heart 
against the world, its injustice, crucl coldness, 
and heartless indiflerenrr, been soothed and 
inspirited by the poct’s worls? There are pro- 
bably few who con read that have not been 
benefited by eer, 

Weighed down by rorrow, with heavy heart 
and drooping eyelid, how prone man is to think 
but of himself, to forget that if he has been 
visited with afflictions, othera have also suffered. 
Poetry soothes his sorrows, lifts a corner of the 
veil that keeps him in gloom end darkness; it 
shows him that to give way entirely to sorrow 
is eclfish : sorrow comes to chasten, to teach ue 
to live for others as well os ourselves; and the 


poet, with his heart fall of love for mankind, | 


teaches ve sorely afflicted that ey my seek, 
ay, and find, solace in trying to help the 

=H those who are in Pan than den 
selves. Poetry teaches us that the only truo aud 
worthy m thet which prompts one, after 
the first b of anguish is over, to bo gentle 
and forbearing, to strive to diffnse happiness 


et 
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and quiet amongst those around us. Weary with 
hard ‘toil, how delightful 1t is to come back to 


pocky, wherein we shall not be burdened with 
ard facts end statistics ; on the contrary 
lifted above the the hard bread-winning toi 


of this life, and taught the beauties of the 
seasons, of animate and inanimate nature It 
tells us of the sweet and gentle spring, the period 
when new life is beginning everywhere; of 
summer, with its grateful warmth and lovely 
verdure, when everything is in its prime; of 


autumn, with its dying splendours, when life is 
on the decline, when the leaves are turning brown 


and falling, the caterpillar weaving its shroud. 

whence {t will arise, later on, in a purer and 
more beautifal form; of winter, bleak and cold, | 
at times cruel ond pitiless with its wind and 
sleet, at others beautiful and solemn under its 
canopy of snow; of youth, maturity, age, and 
death Few occurrences in this varying world 
of ours but have some as 


et which poetry can 
seize and ennoble; and thus it multiplies and 
refines our enjoymenta. 

Solitude with many of us is our hardest afflic- 
tion; we cannot bear it; it seems to keep us 
away from our fellow-creatures, and therefore 
from the enjoyments of life. But solitude is 
useful and even neceseary for all; it is only in 
solitude that we cay our actions in review, 
whon we can look our faults and mistakes in 
the face. To those who are obliged to en ure 
enforced solitude, in cxile, or when cast in 
prison for conscicnee’ sake, poctry comes to them 
ag a true deliverer; it relieves the brain from | 
continual pressure, and leads on to dreains of | 
hap iness in store cither ou carth or in heaven. 
With subtle similes and soothing rhythm, it 
Tolieves the solitary man, and peoples hie sur- 
roundings with the fuiry beings of bia imagina- 
tion. Poetry teaches us all this—the benefits 
to be derived from frequont sel!-communion, the 
happiness of accustoming one’s self to holy reflec- 
tiona, and thus to love and recownise the uses 
of solitude. Death, too, in spite of its terrors ax 
the gato to the awe-inspiring and vast unknown, 

try, with its gonitle persuosive eloquence, 

rings us to look upon aoe a deliverance from 
trials and sorrows 

Poetry, ayuin, teaches us not only to look at 
the outward appearance of people and things : 
it shows that often, under the most forbidding 
exteriors, lic hid true grandeur and virtue, that 
actions and deeds, not looks, are te be accounted 
as good and beautiful. The lion, with all its! 
strength and majestic beauty, cannot compete | 
with the homely looking cow in ita utihty to} 
man; tho one has done no , the other has! 
fed and comforted unnumbered thousands, 

Poots in all ages and of all nations have painted 
out with decp scorn and striven to show, the 
dangers that besct those who Lge way to the 
cankerous passions of malice and discontent, and 
sung with equal ardour of the happiness that all | 
my attain who bravely shun evil and live in the 
conatant practice at mercy and charity. Jealousy 
and envy are held up to our view, by the ever 
watchful bards, in their most hideons and degrad- 
ing ‘ight and shown to us as ending by poison- 
ipg the happiness of thoes who harbour euch 
passions; whilst contentment, quiet, and peace 
are the rewards of the hopeful and trustful. 
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All should look upon poetry with deep grati- 
tude; its practical use is undenisble, relieving 
as it does the overworked brain, by leading its 
thoughts away from the work of every-day life 
to higher and nobler subjecte. The true mission 
of poetry is to find ite way through the tempered 
steel armour of formality, and to turn aside the 
buckler pride, with which we burden our souls, 
and make us find temperately enlivening enjoy- 
ment in our hours of recreation. Refreshed b 

the enthusiasm and loving charity of the bar 

the busy man of the world, the plodding student, 
the thinking man of Ictters, each goes away 
to work all the more heartily for having, 
during a brief space, quitted the dusty track of 
daily life, to find an hours enjoyment with the 
poets 


TO-MORBOW. 


‘Wr will gatber flowera to-morrow, 
When the mist of rain is o'er, 
When the air is warm and sonny, 
And the tempest howls no more.’ 
But the flowers are parched and faded, 
For the clouds have passed away, 
And we leave them still ungathered, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


‘We will climb the hills to-morrow, 
In the morning coo! and bright : 

Who could ueale these rugged mountains 
In the noontide's scorebing light ¢’ 

But the snow-wreaths clothe the sumuits, 
And the mista hang chill and gray, 

And wo leavo the slopes urtiodden, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


* We will lend an car to-morrow 
To our fallen sisters’ woes; 
We can scarcely hear their voices 
While the music comes anid goes.’ 
But along the thorny highway 
Still with weary feet they sti iy, 
And we pasa them by, unheediny, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


‘We will leave our work to-morrow, 
And with eazer hands and strong, 
We will lead the little children 
Far away from pathe of wrong.” 
But cur hands grow oli and feeble, 
And the work goes on for aye, 
And the little children—perish, 
Though to-morrow 1s to-day. 


“We will rise our eyes to-morrow 
To the crass on Calrary's brow ; 
At our feet the gold us sparkling, 
So we cannot hoed it now.’ 
But we clutch the glittering fragments, 
"Mid the dust, and mire, and clay, 
And we cannot raine our eyelids, 
Though to-morrow is to-day, 
Brows Ros. 
Printed and Published by W. & B. Cuampuns, 47 Pater- 
nester How, LOXDON, and 339 High Sireet, Eoaisusau. 
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Cahn aa RICHARD CABLE. 
hand to the ecrew and turned it up, so that the}he made her descend the ladder. All were | 


flame shot out at the top above the chimney, 
and the redness in the court seemed to ad 
and the heat to become more intense. The 
rector's gown, instead of being black, was scarlet, 
like the habit of a criminal court judge, and his 
face was as red as his gown. Then he raised 
his hand and pointed to Josephine, and said: 
©She blushes ; fe convicts herself ;’ and she was 
conscious of being suffused with colour and shame 
and anger. She could endure no Jonger the heat 
and the plitter of the eyes turned on her in 
that red light, and she cried out and started u 
in bed, and in a moment was aware of a smell 
of fire, and of unueual heat, and of a crackling 
sound. She saw a light strike along her floor 
from under the door, and knew that the house 
was in flames, She sprang from bed, slipped j 
on her clothes, and opened tee door. Then she ; 
saw that the lower part of the staircase was in 
a blaze, that flames were pouring through hi | 
doors of the dining-room and the pantry, whert | 
the petroleum had been upset. To descend to 
the hall was impossible, 

She ran to her aunt’s door, opened it, roused 
Judith Cornellis, and then hastened tv her father. 
His door was locked. She knocked long at it 
before he answered ; then he was some time before 
he had lighted a candle, put on his dressing-gown 
and slippers, and unlocked, 

‘Papa,’ she cried, ‘do be quick; the hone 
is in a blaze. We cannot go below. It ia all 
flaming.’ 

‘Indeed. Wow comes that about?’ 

‘Papa, what is to be done?’ 

He smoothed his chin, and said : ‘The gardener 
has been trimming the Ayrslore rose, and hus 
left the ladder against the window on the landing. 
It is quite providential.’ 

She looked at him in surprise. 
matter with singular coolness. 

“Now, he said, ‘run and rouse the servants. 
If the back-stairs are on fire, we must all escape 
by the ladder.’ 

At the aame moment a violent hammering at 
the front door and ringing of the bell were heard. 
The policeman in going his rounds had observed 
the fire, and had run up to rouse the house. 

In a few minutes the whole of the inmates 
were awake and had scrambled into their clothes, 
and were gathered at the head of the stairs. 

‘Quick *’ said Mr Cornellis —‘Josephine, Judith! 
save any of your trinkets and triflea We must 
get out as quickly as we can.’ 

Then a spout of flame rushed up the stairs. 
The policeman and some one he hai called to | 
his aid had made their way in through the con- 
servatory and drawing-room; and on opening the 
door, the air had fanned the fire into a blaze. | 
Conscious of his mistake, the policeman hastily ; 
reclosed the door, went out, and ran round to 
the back kitchen. The flames were raging there 
also. The whole of the lower story, except the 
drawing-room and study, seemed to be on fire. ! 
It was extraordinary with what rapidity the ! 
conflagration had epread. | 

Mr Cornellis retained hig com Mies , 
Judith wonld have remained collecting the trea- ' 
sures in m, had not he precipitated 


Ife took the 





her movements by snatching her bundle fi 
her and throwing it out af the * Then 


window. Then; 


speedily in safety on the grass in the 

looking up at the burning: howse, Vere hits : 
could be saved. A few pieces of furniture from 
the drawing-room, some pictures of no value, 
bedding, and the contents of some wardrobes— 
that was all. The fire gained hold of the house | 
rapidly ; the floora of the bedrooms were hot, 
smouldering, the smoke thick; and there was 
no fire-engine nearer than nine miles off. Never. 
theless, a rider was at once despatched for tho 
engine, which arrived when too late to save any- 
thing, but not too late to spoil with the water 
such things as had been spared by the fire. 

Mr Cornellis flew about in his slippers ond 
dressing-gown. He had not had time to dregs 
himself completely. Indeed, no man could have 
been more taken by surprise; he had lost every- 
thing except a pair of trousers, a rs, a figured 
Turkish yellow dressing-gown, and his shirt. He 
did not lose his presence of mind. Some place 
of refuge must be found for his sister and 
daughter. Ile cousidered a moment, and then 
ran to the Hall and knocked up Mr Gotham, 
who, when brought to understand what had 
taken place, consented to receive the family under 
his roof The servants of the Hall were roused ; 
but, indeed, the whole village was awake and 
out, and the grounds of Rose Cottage and the 
road and seawall were crowded; the boatmen 
who appeared were prompt in their offers of 
assistance, and formed lines to pasa buckets of 
water to the burning house, but desisted when 
they found that the puilfuls were unavailing ; 
the fire had gained too great a hold on the house. 
The few goods that liad eel reacucd were carried 
by them to the Hall, and then they drove their 
hands into their pockets and stood watching the 
progreas of the flames. 
he rector appeared without hia hat. He 
caught sight of op pve, grasped her wrist, and 
drew her aside. ‘llow comes this about?’ he 


asked bluntly. 


‘The fire! Oh, Mr Sellwovd, how can I 
tell?’ 
‘Eh? Ie it the result of your night-wander- 


ings? After what I saw, I um not eurprised at 
any act of thoughtlessncas, You had a lamp 
in your hand. hat did you do with it?’ 

“It was extinguished. I left it in the summer- 
house.’ 

‘This is not the result of your inconsiderate- 
ness? Eh?? ; 

‘No, Mr Sellwood ; indeed, it is not!’ 

‘Then how came it about?’ 

*I do not know.’ 

Is the honse insured 4’ 

*T do not know.’ 

‘What are you going to do? Where are you 
going? You must nut stay here,’ 

Then up came Mr Cornellis in his dpessing- 
gown. ; : 

*} aay, Cornc)lis,” said the rector, ‘this is a 
bad job. How did it come about {—But no; no 
questin.s now. We must put the ladies under 
shelter, Poor Miss corre yok ready to die. 
My vicarage is at your dis A 

*You = too kind, recon But I cannot take 
the generod offer. Gotham has invited us to 
the Hall, and I have accepted. We are rela- 


tives.’ 








QO well You would have been welcome. I 
fear thie will be a ead loss to you.’ 

‘When Providence ’—— 

‘Yes; exactly. Insured?’ 

‘Fortunately, I am,’ 

‘Oot your policies? Or are they burnt?’ 

‘They are at the bank.’ 

‘Insured well t’ 

‘Middling.’ 

‘And the forniture 7’ 

‘Insured also.’ 

‘The books?’ 

§ Also,’ 


‘And the plate?’ 
¢ Yes , 


‘And the wine?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

*Then—anything not insured ?’ 

‘Not my clothes, unfortunately.’ 

*T am glad you were insured; the loss won't 
be ruinous’ 

‘The loss must be heavy, very heavy, almost 
crushing.’ 

‘Tm gind you were insured.—Now, get the 

jes under cover. They must not be out any 
longer.—I hope you were heavily insured 1’ 

*Middling” 

‘Tnaured long ?? 

‘Only o Wel vatnenilh for furniture and wines, 
and books and plete. Tho house was in-ured 
directly L bought at.’ 

"Por how inuch U! 

‘About its value.’ 

‘And your cellar of wines~all your fortunate 
purchasos. By Jove! you may recover their 
value, but not the wines. 

*Yhat jis what I feel. Then there are m 
oriental Looka, my Hebrew Lible and Gree 
testament, full of marginal note. I can never 
replace them, But Providence’ 

‘Exactly, interrupted the vicar. He had an 
abhorrence of cant, and whenever he suspected 
any oe with whom he was in conversation 
Japsins into it, he cut him short, and in so doing, 
solnckinies acted unjustly, interrupting expres- 
sions of real feeling. Lut he was a blunt and 
downright man. ‘I'm sorry for you—I am, 
with all my heart. How came it about ?—But 
here is Gotham, louking out for you. The Indies 
must be taken under shelter. 1 am. evelfich 
detaining you. IT am glad you are insnred all 
round.’ 





(Tou be continued.) 





LEGENDARY GRAVES IN UANOVER 
Tn oa central position in the churchyard sur- 


rounding the ‘Garden Church’ in Hanover— 


eo called because, in earlier times, the worship- 
pera in this little chapel belonged chiefly to 
the class of inarket-gardeners and cultivated their 
garden produce hard by—stands a very remark- 
able grave. Even the most casual visitor to 
the churchyard could not fail to notices it, for 
{te peculiarities etrike the eye and arrest the 
attention at once; and if at his first visit he 
hed any doubts as to its position, he peed oaly 


follow the beaten track which the feet of his| those of her sons. 
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There he would ace a large oblong block of 
sandstone, weather-stained and dark with age, 
draped over the top and one side with a black 
cloth, which almost covers an extinguished and 
still smoking torch; the block iteelf resting on 
a foundation, also made out of heavy sandstones, 
in the form of two steps. On the cloth is carved 
the name of the deceased, Caroline von Ruling, 
who was born in 1756, and died in 1782, ‘after 
bearing three eons to heaven.’ On the reverse 
side of the stone are the following lines, appa- 
rently the work of the sorrowing husband : 


Parting is the fate of mortals; 

How bitter to be left so soon ! 

The rest of life is nought but darkness ; 
But death will be the break of day, 

To meet again eternal hght. 


But the most remarkoble inscription stands 
on the lower step, and is to this ellect: ‘This 
burying-place, bought for Eternity, may never 
he opened.’ As if, however, to demonstrate the 
futility of all buman purposes, when opposed to 
those of a higher power, and as a rebuke to the 
preumption of the purchaser, the yrave has been 
opened, though by no human hand, aud in a most 
mysterious manner. Long years ayo, the seed of 
a birch found its way into o cranny between the 
upper block and its supporting basis. In course 
ob time this seed sprouted, took firm root, and 

w, first thrusting its tender and apparently 
armless shovoia through the crack, but then 
rradually growing in size and strength, till at 
ast, with slow but irresistible power, it forced 
and rent asunder in all directions the massive 
stonca composing the grave; and now a tall and 
graceful birch-tree rears its head above the rup- 
tured tomb, affording abundance of reflection 
to the thoughtful observer, So much can be 
gathered from the grave iteelf; Wut, naturally 
enough, on euch a subject tradition has not 
been idle. One story runs that Caroline von 
Ruling was never married, and when on the 
point of death, indnced her parents to promise 
that they would bury with her a chest con- 
taining some awful secret which she wished 
for ever to be hidden from the sight of men, 
and write on her tomb that on no account 
should it ever be opened. Her parents com- 
phed with her lee Wishea, which the birch- 
secd, however, defeated ; and some day not far 
distant her secret may be laid open to the 
light of day. 

Another Jegend, much more claborate, and 
probably of a later date, represents the occupant 
of the tomb and her three infant sons as all 
having been secretly powoned by a malicious 
enemy. The murderess, who was an adept in 
the art of magic as well os poison, in order to 
perfect her diabolical revenge, bound the mother's 
soul within her body by means of dark » 
that it might remain in the grave and not fy u 
to heaven. But the spirit of one of the murd 
sons was allowed to descend in the form of a birch- 
seed, which grew into a tree, and forced open the 
tomb, The mother’s soul was freed, and rejoined 
According to this story, the 


countless predecessors have worn in the grasa | work of the tree is already accomplished ; while, 
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according to the first legend, the end is still 


tocome. Even without these fantastic additions, 
the plain story as ae the grave iteelf is 
sufficiently remarkable, is sure to attract 
attention as long as the churchyard remains. : 

But we have lingered long enough before this 
fascinating grave in the Marien Strasse; let us 
wander towards another part of the town, to 
the churchyard of the Neustadte Kirche. Right 
at one end, on either side of the path, atand 
two interesting tombstones, on each of which ia 
carved a life-size likeness of the occupant. That 
on the left is of a young: lady named Anna 
Borcherdings, who died in 1716. She is repre- 
sented with a very high and carefully arranged 
coiffure, wide sleeves, deep flounces, and a ridicu- 
lously small waist, which cannot be more than 
fifteen or sixteen inches in circumference. This 
latter uliarity has given rise to the story 
which 1s generally current, that this young lady 
died of tight-lacing ; though the inecription on 
the back of the stone is merely a cata 
her virtues, and contuins nothing to bear out 
this assumption. 

The tomb opposite, on the other side of the 
path, which is a good deal older, belonging 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, com- 
memorates a giant, who, if his portrait as bere 
depicted be genuine, must have been a veri- 
table son of Anak. This man, Christopher 
Munster by name, died at Hanover in 1676, 
having attained the height of eight feet aix 
inches, ag the epitaph tells ua We had the 
curiosity to measure his atature, being just able 
to reach the top of his head by means of a 
lonyish walking-stick, and found it to have been 
correctly stated. Ife weara, indeed, high-heeled 
jack-boote, which woull make a diflerence of 
about three inches; still, he must have becn 
a giant indecd, and worthy of having hie por- 
trait handed down to posterity in this ingenious 
manner. 

There is something very attractive in the study 
of these silent records of ages long yone by, 
and an idle hour be often be not unprofit- 
ably spent in uncarthing strange inecriptiuns 
in some out-of-the-way graveyard whether at 
home or abroad. 





THE BUSHFORD CASE 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. VITL—CONCLUSBION. 


Wrex I went back to my lonely chambers that 
night, I felt utterly crushed by the last over- 
whelming misfortune of Lanra’s loss of reason. 
Through all my useless striving fur Ernest—as I 
saw my efforta to aave him one by one defeated— 
I atill cherished the one hope that when all other 
means had been tried in vain, at the very last 
Laura would confess her guilt, And now ebe was 
delirious, unconscious of Ernest’s danger—unable 
to comprehend the necessity of confession—in 
such a etale that her confession would only be set 
down to the condition of her mind, even if she 
were to make it; and, so far as human science 
could tell, it was impossible that she could recover 
until long after it was too lata 1 never dreamt 
of this; and the blow coming on me ao suddenly 
and unexpectedly, I was quite unable to contend 
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or bear up against it, It is not until we have 
irrecoverably lost a last hope, that we really know 
how strong that hope has been. 

The next morning, after passing a nearly sleap- 
less night, I was sitting at my brenkfast table— 
the breakfast untouched—and my thoughts, un- 
bidden, reverted to the morning I bad sat there 
when this tale opens Then, | had no greater 
trouble than the uncertainty of how I should 
spend a holiday ; now, I dared not trust myself to 
think of it. could do nothing but endure with 
via Christian fortitude I could summon to ny 
aid. 

How the future sometimes falsifies our expecta- 
tions! Now, when I believed Ernest ta be 
beyond all human help, he was nearer to eafety 
than he had been since his arrest. I had forced 
myself to swallow a few morsels of tonst and a 
cup of coffce, and had taken up my hat with the 
intention of going to my mother and Amy, when 
a lelter—or rather a small packet—was brought 
It had been left by a young woman, 
whose face was covered by a veil, with instrue- 
tions that it was to be given to me immediately, 
as it was of the utmost importance. Had it not 
been for this message, I think I should have 
thrown the packet on ono side, to be opened at 
some otler time; Lut as it waa, I broke the seuls 
and tore off the cover. Thero were sevoral sheets 
of paper, closcly written over in o neat foreign- 
looking hand, similar to the address, and which was 
stranye to me. As must peopl» do when they 
receive a letter from an unknown correspondent, 
I glanced first at the signature; ‘Lena Petrovini.’ 


Petrovini! 1 had never, to my knowledge, heard 
the name, Lena! Oh, of course ; Laura's Italian 
maid. Low foolish of me not to think of her at 


first; but what could she have written to me 
about, and at such length? This question passed 
through my mind as I turned to the commence- 
ment of the letter. It was written in English 
It commenced: ‘Sin—I can keep ailent uo 
longer—I am the assusyin,’ 

Great heaven! waa it possible? The letter 
dropped from my hand ; my heart seemed to give 
a great leap; there came oa rising lump in my 
throat, I Aurel my face in my hands and 
sobbed as if iny heart were breaking, Yes; 
hearte will break with joy os well as sorrow. Joy 
had done for me now whut sorrow had failed to 
do; the pent-up agony of weeks foun ite relicf 
in a flood of teara. When I regained sufficient 
command over myaclf tu think, the first feeling 
1 experienced, after thankfulness to the Almighty, 
wes one of compassion for Laura. Poor gir 
how foully we had wronged her! How shou 
we dare to face her, and beg fer her forgiveness, 
‘when she recoverel? When she recovered !— 
Would she ever recover? O yea! I would not 
doubt it! 

How could Ernest have made such a fearfal 
error} Oh, that the wretched girl had made her 
confession but one day avoner} Her letter would 
doubtless explain everything. I took it up and 
read it #irough. Lena bad had a good education, 
and both spoke and wrote English well The 
letter continued:; 


Yes; it isgrue. Idid the deed for which Mr 
Carlton has ween condemned to death, and of 
which you have dared to accuse my dear mistress. 
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Had it not been for the last, I should not have 

ken. I do not repent of the deed. I would 
not have sacrificed m to wave Mr Carlton. 
My dear mistress would have sorrowed for him, 
but time would have brought its consolation. 
But when she is accused—she whom I love 60 
much—my lips are unsealed, and I die to preserve 
her. “But let me tell you all from the beginning. 
I tell it to you because it was you who accused 
her, and because you have had the conduct of the 
affair throughout. 

I went to wait on Mies Laura when I was very 
young. She was so gentle, so kind to me, that 
T soon w to love her; but when I came to 
England with her and got older, I yearned for 
another love. I did not love her lesa; but I saw 
that she and Mr Ernest were lovers, and I said to 
myself: ‘Why should not I have a lover too?’ 
I knew that I waa beautiful, though not so bean- 
tiful as she. Well, one day when I was out walk- 
ing in the fields near Rushford, I met a young 
man with a fair and handsome face, and in course 
of time we came to love each other. His name 
was Edward Martin. I daresay you know hit. 
They said he was an idle, drunken, worthless 
vagabond, ani! a poacher- some even called him 
thief. How I hated them forit! He athief! I 
knew him to be a poacher, But what of that? 
What legs right had te to kill the wild birds and 
animala than gontlemen had? He killed them 
only for food ; they killed them for sport, 

ell, I met him by appointment now, when- 
ever I could get out; and no one suspected it, till 
one day the vicar saw us together. He told me 
that Edward was a bad man, and would lead me 
to rnin, and warned me never to meet him again. 
But I did meet him, fur I knew he was not bad s 
and I loved him. We only took greater pre- 
cantions not to be scen. Notwithstanding, the 
vicar did eve us, and this time gpoke sternly to 
mo. Ie enid that if I did not renounce Edward 
at once, my mistress should be told; if he saw ur 
together again, 1 should be sent away. Sent away 
from my young mistress! What right had he to 
talk to me like thia? I was her servant, not his, 
I would not oly him ; 1 would sec Edward if 
T pleased ; and I did; Lut we were still more 
cautious: we met in placea where the vicar 
seldom went, and at times when he was seldom 
out 

I come now to the day when he was killed— 
the 17th of September. Mr Ernest was at the 
vicarage in the morning, but did not stop long, 
and went away in anger. Soon after, I found my 
doar mistreas in tears, Was she to be deprived of 
her lover too? How my blood boiled when I 
thought of the tyrant vicar! He did not often go 
out in the afternoon, and when ho did, it was 
only into the garden or the churchyard. I had 
an appointinent with Edward, and | stole forth 
Unseen to mect him. But the vicar did go out 
that day ; he went into the town, and came back 
by the lane in wick Edward and I were Siete 

© were just about to t, and he was kissin 
me, when we saw the Sitar conn We séparated 
quickly, but it was too late—our enemy had seen 
us, He overtook me, and eaid he would overlook 
my conduct no longer ; he would tell my mistress, 
and I shonld be eent away at once.—Leave my 
dear mistress, whom I had been with since we 
were both children? Never, if I could prevent 
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it. But could I prevent it? Would she send me 
away et her uncle's bidding? She loved os 
though not as I loved her. passed the rest o 
the day in torture; I thought every minute he 
was telling her. When she retired for the night, 
she said nothing, but was as kind to me as ever. 
I knew she had not been told as yet, but I knew 
also that she would be told. I knew him too well 
to think he would relent; when he once said he 
would do a thing, he did it 

As soon as my mistress was in bed, I passed 
into my own room. You know the two bed- 
rooms, connected by a little dressing-room, which 
has doors opening into each. When I was un- 
dressed and had my nightgown on, I thought of 
some clean lincn I wanted for the morning, and I 
opened a drawer to-get it. AsI turned the thin 
in the drawer over, 1 came upon a stiletto whic 
I had brought from Italy. The instant I enw it, 
the thought came into my mind: I will kill him, 
and then he cannot tell of me, and have me sent 
away. I did not stop to dress again; but I took 
my mistress’s dressing-gown from the dressing- 


| room where it was hanging—the door leading into 


my room had been left open—and I put it on 
over my night-dreas. I turned the loose sleeve 
of the dressing-gown back, so that my right arm 
should be free to strike; and taking the atiletto 
in my hand, stole out on to the landiny and down 
the staira My fect were bare, and made no noise. 
I knew that I should find him in the library, 
seated in the chair at the table, with his back 
towards the door. I entered silent!y, and got 
close behind the chair without disturbing him. 
Then he put down his pen and looked up at me. 
In an instant I plunged the stiletto into his 
breast, and he fell back in the chair without 
speaking. I reached my room ayain—as I thought 
—ungeen, unheard. The sight of the blood on the 
stiletto and on my hand and the sleeve of my 
nightdress turned me sick. I took off the night- 
dress, and wrapping the stiletto up in it, hid it 
away in a box thut I seldom opencd. I have 
never dared to open it since, I was not sorry for 
what I had done; I would have done it again and 
again. I would do it aguin now, if I had it to 
do ; but I could not bear to look on the blood. I 
had wiped my hand on the nightdress, so that 
the little blond that remained on it did not atain 
the water in which I washed enovgh to be noticed. 
The dressing-gown I replaced on its peg: there 
was no blood on that, as 1 had turned the sleeve 
up. I had no fear of detection I gave no 
thonght to that till the policeman came from 
London ; then I did think of it. I was afraid he 
would ecarch the house for the weapon ; but he, 
poor fool! searched nowhere. He settled in his 
own mind that it was Mr Erncat who did it, and 
that was enough for him. When I heard the evi- 
dence against Mr Ernest, and that he refused to say 
where he was that night, I began to suspect that 
the footprints must have been his, and that he 
knew the truth. And yet, if go, why should he 
be silent? Why should he epare met Then it 
occurred to me that he had mistaken me for m 

mistress. But what did it matter to me if he did 


suspect 

himeelft Therefore, I listened whenever I could 
to hear if anything was said. 1 was listening at 
the door yesterday when yon accused my mistress, 
Then, I Knew I must confess, and save ber; and 


ae 60 long as he kept his suspicion to 
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I resolved to confess at once, so as to save Mr 
Carlton as well I cara nothing about him; but 
my dear mistress loves him, end it matters not 
to me whether I confess sooner or later. 

I watched beside my mistress’s bed during the 
early part of the night. Your mother was to 
relieve me at three o’clock, When that time drew 
near, I passionately kissed the dear face I shall 
never see again, and I went to my room—not to 
rest, but to write this. When I have finished it, 
I shall leave the house secretly and bring it to 
you. Then I shall seek out that fool of a police- 
man and deliver myself up to him. I shall give 
him the key of the box where the stiletto and 
nightdress are hidden, and I shall tell him he 
would have found them there at the first, if he 
had had sufficient sense to look for them. 

I have no more to say, except to ask you to beg 
my dear mistress, when she comes back to her 
senses, to forgive me. LENA PETROVINL 


It was all clear now. No wonder Ernest had 
mistaken Lena for Laura. ‘They were nearly of 
the same height, and their figures similar; the 
hair, too, of both was dark and lung. Then the 
table-lamp, by which my uncle was accustomed 
to read and write, had a green shade over it, so 
that it shed little light beyond the small circle 
on the table. The door, too, being nearer to the 
window than the chair was, Lena’s face must have 
been turned from Ernest as she approached her 
victim, 

T had only finished reading the letter o few 
minutes, when I received a visit from Sergeant 
Melliah. The sergeant greeted me by saying: ‘I 
see by your face, sir, you know all about it, It’s 
a rummy go, ain't it?’ 

‘Has the wretched girl given herself up?’ 

‘Gurl exvlaimed the  sergeaut; ‘she’s a 
fiend !—O yes, sir; she came to Scotland Yurd 
and asked for me, and said she did the murder; 
that Mr Carlton saw her do it, and thought she 
was Miss Cleveland. Then she gave me a key, 
which she said unlocked a box of hers where I 
should find the weapon and a blood-stained night- 
dreas.’ 

‘The box is at the house where my mother and 
the young ladies are lodging.’ 

‘So she told me, sir,' re poral the sergeant ; 
‘but I thought you would like to go there with 
me, especially as 1 understand that Miss Cleveland 
is ill, You were rather hard on ine at the trial, 
sir; but it was all in the way of businese, and I 
bear no malice.’ 

I thanked the worthy se 
sideration, and asked him if 
all the particulars, 

‘She didu’t tell me very much, sir; in fact, I 
wouldn't wait to hear a long tale, because I 
wanted to catch you befure you went out, and to 
get the articles from the box before I have her np 
at Bow Street.’ 

‘Then, in that case, you may as well read the 
letter she sent me.’ 

Sergeant Mellish read the letter without change 
of countenance till he came to the poems where 
he was called a fuol; then I saw his face lengthen, 


eant for his con- 


ena had told Lim 


and he looked at me with a eort of ruefal amile. | 
When he had finished reading, ha folded up the | 


letter slowly and gave it to me, at the same time 
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again, sir, it’s a rummy go.’ Then we departed 
together. . 

¥ mother, like the sergeant, saw the shange 
in my face. drew her on one de and in a few 
brief sentences told her what had happened. I 
gave her the letter to read, and asked her to break 


the good newa to Amy, while I took t 
Mellish to Lena’s room. Her absence had not 
been noticed. 


Laura was no better. 

We found the nightdress and the stiletto in 
Lena’s box. The ighidiess was marked with her 
name. The blood had rusted the bright blade of 
the stiletto. The marks on the nightdress whera 
she had wiped her hand were clearly diatinguish- 
able from the deeper stains on the sleeve. 

Sergeant Mellish and I now repaired to Bow 
Street. Lena, when brought before the magis- 
trate, assumed a cold, hard, and defiant demean- 
our. The serveant gave his evidence os to her 
surrender and confussion, and also as to his 
finding the weapon and nightdress, which were 
; produced. 

Lena turned her head away when the latter was 
unfolded, and cried: ‘It is all true—all true ; 
but don’t let me see the bload.’ 

I told how I had received the letter, and 
handed it in. 

Lena on being asked if she acknowledged it og 
being mm her handwriting, said: ‘Yes, yea; I 
have told you that it ig all true. What more do 
you want? Tuko me away.’ 

The magistrate remanded her for the produe- 
tion of the man Edward Martin; bat on my 
| seving him afterwards in his private room, he 
said : ‘You can, of course, make your mind easy 
about your cousin, lis innocence is clearly 
estalstished, and I will see that the necessary steps 
are taken for hia release.’ 

After the cxamination was over, Sergennt 
Mellish said: ‘I think J shall go down to Bush- 
ford this afternoon and look up this Edward 
Martin. Perhaps you’d like to go with me, sir?’ 
Haviny told the sergeant that I should cer- 

tainly like to do ao, he resumed; ‘I don’t quite 

lise myself what we want with him; but I 
‘ suppose it’a as well to have all the corroborative 
{evidence we cnn get; and as he is to be got at, 
we may as well get at lim at once.’ 

I made on appointinent to meet the sergeant 
at the station, and then hastened to assure my 
mother and Amy of Ernest's safety. 

‘Will he be here to-day, Harry?’ Amy asked 
eagerly. 

‘He will not be free for a few days, my dear.’ 

‘Why don’t they release him at once? What 
right have they to keep him there, now that he 
is proved to be innocent?’ she asked indignantly. 

‘There are some formalities to be gone through 
first, and the authoritics won’t be burried.’ 

‘Then, Harry, you know you were to take me 
to see him to-morrow: you'll take me all the 
game now, won't you?’ 

‘I only promised to take you in case of the 
_ worst Fappening, Amy. There is no need for you 
j.to eee him in that dismal place now. Jt will only 
| be waiting for a very short time longer.’ 

Amy gave me one of her old pouting looks; 
sorrow \riven them from her face of late; 
, it did my heart good to sec them coming back 











g his bead solemnly, and saying: ‘I say ! again. 
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I kissed her, and ssid: ‘Come, Amy, you must 
give way to me in this, I would not have your 
mecting take place with sadder surroundings than 
we can , Besides, you ought not to leave 
poor Laura. She will have to wait longer than 
youd fear, before ahe sees him—to know him, at 





Sergeant Mellish was waiting for me at the 
station, and together we proceeded towards Bush- 
ford. The eant was somewhat dull and silent 
during the early part of our journey. I saw that 
he was brooding over something not altogether of 
& pleasing nature. Suddenly a amile came into 
his face, and he said: ‘After all, sir, you were as 
far out on I was,’ 

‘To be aure I was; and so was Mr Carlton,’ 

‘Well, as for me,’ continued the sergeant, ‘I 
confess that I made a mess of the job; and it’s 
fortunate there’s no more harm done than there 
is; and I don’t believe there's ono of our men 
who would have managed it Letter.’ 

‘Exactly so. It is not you who ore to blame, 
but the system. It answers fairly well when you 
have only habitual criminals to deal with, whose 
habits and haunts are familiar to you ; but great 
crimes, such as this, are seldom committed by 
habitual criminals, and to discover the perpe- 
tratora of thom requires a knowledge of micn 
and the passions whirh actuate them that the 
training you go through does not give you.’ 

‘No doubt you are right, sir. I’ve feiled Usis 
time, and I hope I shall profit by the failure.’ 

We hod not much difficulty in_discovcring 
Edward Martin, better known in Bushford as 
Ned Martin. We fonnd him in one of the low 
public-houxes in the town, neither quite drunk 
nor quite avber. He was a piel ooking young 
fellow enough, though vice and dissipation were 
beginning to make their marks upon his face. 
He willingly related the history of his intimacy 
with Lenn; bousted of his intluence over her, 
and evinced not the slightest fecling when we 
told him of her present situation. Je was in no 
way averso to coming to London to give evidence, 
ea his expensea would be paid. We left lin, 
disgusted with his sclfishnesa and want of 
heart. 

Erncet’s detention being now a mere matler 
of form, I found him on my next visit ma cor. 
fortable apartinent, kindly placed at his diaposal 
by the governor of tho jail, and to which he had 
been removed from the condemned cull on the 
preedivg day. Our hands were clasped in silence 

or 
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would have escaped the consequences of her 
crime,’ : 

‘That’s true. It is better as it is. But 
how can I meet her, even should she reeover? 
Will she ever forgive mo for wronging her so 
cruelly ?’ , 

‘She loves you, Ernest ; that is the best answer 
to your question. As to her recovery, the doctor 
givea every hope of that.’ : 

I remained with him for some time longer, and 
when I left him, he was in a far more hopeful and 
cheerful state of mind. . 

The following morning, I was surprise! at 
receiving another visit from Sergennt Mellish, 
whose countenance betokened important tidings 

‘Is anything the matter, sergeant 1’ 

‘Well, sir, that Italian woman has cheated the 
law.’ 

‘Cheated the law?’ 

‘Yes, air; hanged hersclf to the window-bars 
of her ce)! 

Ernest in due time was liberated from prison. 
Meanwhile, Laura wavered between life and 
death for many days; but her strong constitn- 
tion aut length prevailed, and she was pronounced 
fo be out of danger, When she first regained 
her senses, she hal no recollection of the events 
which immediately preceded her illness; and 
even her first interview with Ernest did not 
recall them to her mind. Of Ernest's trial and 
condemnation she bad a vivid remembrance ; and 
in order to account for his freedom, we were 
oblized to tell her of Lena’s confessicn ; but she 
knew nothing of having been herself suspected, 
and we hoped to be able to keep the fact from 
her knowledge. But, as her strength came back, 
her memory yradually revived, and little by 
little, though vayucly at first, the recollection 
of ler interview with me seemed to be estab- 
lishing itself in her mind. One day, when we 
happened to be alone together, she suddenly said : 
‘Harry, I know that the cause of my illness 
was something that you said when we were con- 
versing as to Ernest's last chance of escape. What 
that something was, I cannot yet quite remember, 
I shall remember seon, but the eYort to do so 
troubles me. ‘Tell me of it! 

‘My dear Loura, had you not better wait till 
you ure stronyer ¢” : 

‘No, Harry. I know it is something that will 
pain me much to hear; but the uncertainty pains 
me more than the full knowledge of the truth 
can do; therefure, let me learn the worst at 


some minutes after meeting— our hearts were | once.’ 


too full for us to speak. Aa soon as we began to 
converse, I found that Ernest was igporant of all 
that had taken place, with the exception of the 
simple fact that Lena had confessed to being the 
aveassin. The incidents that Jed to her confession 
be had yet to learn, and alao her motivo for com- 
mitting the crime, Laure’s illness affected him 


deeply. : . ‘ 

‘Harry, he said, when I had told him every- 

thing, ‘1 would rather be going to my death to- 

morrow, than have bought my safety by your 
i ura that I believed her auch a guilty 


being. 

‘You f t, Ernest, that you would have gone 
to your death still ioe that guilty being, 
and that sha would have n suspected by me 
and Amy all our livea, while the real culprit 


1 felt that it was uscless trying to evade her 
questioning, that sooner or later her memory 
would return; hence 1 told her everything, but 
as gently as possible. 

‘And Ernest believed me capable of such a 


[deed ? 


‘Think, Laura, what cause he had to believe 
it—-think how like Lena must have been to you 
in the faint light from the lamp; her height, 
figure, and hair almost identical with youra; the 
dreasing-gown he knew so well; her turned 
away’ 

‘Ab, the face !* she interrupted ; ‘he should not 
have believed it without secing the face ; and even 
aie he Rati band doubted. I should have 

joubdted, it who was ere | him’ 

‘You must allow for the agitation of his mind? 
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I erged ; ‘and yon shonid not forget that he took 


what he supped to be your crime on himself— 
that he would have suffered death for it rather 
than that you should be accused.’ 

‘Bat I was accused.’ 

‘Not by him, It was I’ 

“He told you,’ she persisted. 

‘Not till after I had myself become convinced 
of your guilt, not till I almost forced the tale from 
his lips—Come, Laura, forgive him, if you can- 
not forgive me.’ 

‘I can forgive you, Harry, for you have known 
and loved him from your childhood.’ 

‘You will forgive him too, Laura. If I had 
not accused you, Lena would not have confessed, 
and he would not be alive now to want your 
forgiveness.’ 

She appeared to be touched by the last argu- 
ment, gudaaits ‘Well, 1 forgive him; but I 
can never be his wife now. If there be not full 
confidence between husband and wife, there can 
be no happiness, and ho had not confidence in 
me.’ 

‘But he will have for the future; thia great 
trouble has, J am sure, made him a better man 
than he has ever been. Laura, you will not mar 
the happiness that scems to be coming back to 
us? 


Before she could answer, Ernest entered the 
room. I left them together; and his pleading, 
backed by her love for him, completed what I had 
begun, The subject of her having been suapected 
was never again mentioned by any of us, 

Ernest, subered by what he had gone through, 
aseoniated no more with hia former companions, 
He pursued his studies vigorously, passed his 
examination, and, with a portion of the money 
left him by our uncle, purchased a practice in 
the suburbs of London. A doctors cetablshinent 
ja never complete without a wife; and Laura, 
having once consented to renew her engazement 
with him, souzht not to postpone the bappy day. 
The general sympathy that his case had imapired 
soon increased the number of his patients; and 
eome cures that he cfiected of somewhat com- 
plicated cases, established his success. He is now 
ono of the most celebrated surzeons in the me- 
tropolis. 

So much for Ernest. As for myself, Amy and 
T have been happy together these many years 
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We understand that the Council of the Royal 
Meteorological Socicty have decided to hold an 
Exhibition in Westminster of Marinc Instruments 
and apparatus pertaining to their branch of science. 
As the Committee wish the Exhibition to be as 
representative as possible, they will be glad of 
the loan of meteorological instruments or appa- 
ratus, provided that such have been invented or 
first constructed since March 1886. They will 
also be glad of photographs and drawings having 
any connection with meteorological science. 
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is an incandescent burner, invented by Dr Auer 
von Welsbach. It consists of a so-called ‘mantle? 
of muslin, which has been impregnated with cer 
tain incormbustible oxides produced from the rare 
metals zirconium and lanthanum. This cap or 
mantle is supported by a platinum wire in the 
flame of a Bunsen burner, with the result that the 
delicate incombuetible network is brought to a 
white-heat. The flame gives out on intensely 
white light, which is perfectly ateady and of high 
value ; for a light of twenty candles is obtained 
from burning only two and a half feet of gas per 
hour. We understand that the ‘Welshach Burner’ 
will shortly be in the market; but it has been on 
sole in Vionna for some weeks past. 

Incandescent gas-burners have been invented in 
previous years, and huve been commented upon 
from time to time in these pages Our readers 
will probably remember that thero was one 
invented some five years ogo under the name of 
the ‘Lewis Incandescent Burner,’ which cousisted 
of a cap of platinum gauze, which was rendered 
white-hot by a gas flame. Another system which 
was also brought before the public about the same 
time was that of La Clamond. This last one 
resembled somewhat the Welsbach burner above 
described, in so far that it consisted of au in- 
combustible mincral uctwork, which wag rendered 
white-hot by a gas flame. Butin both the Lewis 
aud the La Clamond systems, air under pressure 
was required before the incandescence could be 
effected. In the Wel-bach burner, no air-pressure 
is neceasary ; the whole lamp ia self-contained, 
and can Le attached to any existing gas-littings ; 
heneo its claim to be considered the best burner 
of the sort which has yet been invented, 

Next autumn, there is to be held in London 
a National Congress of shorthand writers. The 
atenographic art is tow uf so much importance 
among all clasacs of the community, that thie 
congress is sure to draw perauns interested in 
the art from all districts. 

The experiment of the culture of tobacco in 
this country, permitted by tho Inland Revenue 
department last hea has been 60 far successful, 
that permission has been obtained to extend the 
experiments during the present year, We may 
add that the conditions under which these cx- 

riments can now be conducted have been so 
tar relaxed that the culture ia rendered free from 
many of the restrictions which surrounded it last 
year. Hence we may aes several growers to 
try their success with this new form of agri- 
cultural produce. 

The actual condition of the interior of the earth 
has always been 9 question that hag aroused the 
curiosity of maukind, and aos our readers know, 
many different theories have from time to 
time been advocated to explain that which is 
hidden from us. By a Biil introduced in the 
American Congress, our knowledge upon the 
subject may perhape soon be much extended. 
A sum of one hundred thousand dollara is to be 
expended in boring through the earth’s crust, 
‘with o view of extending and enlarging our 


A new method of burning gaa, and one which | knowledge pf the features and peculiarities of 


Promises to cause a small revolution in gas appa- 
Yagas, has lately been exhibited in London. This 





ita formatidi and strarture.’ It has, been deter- 
mined in selecting ignd for this purpose that 5 
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title shall be secured to all the district for a| propose to obtain machinery for collecting the 
radius of four miles from the proposed subter-/ oil by more modern methods; but the supply 
ranean opening. is comparatively eo scanty, that the wells at 

One of the metropolitan public analysta has ; Burmah can never compete with those from 
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in his last quarterly Report called attention to | 
the necessity of consuming tinned foods on the | 
same day that they are opencd. He points out: 
that sach foods rapidly decompose, eapecially in 
hot weather, and form poisonous products, which, 
to, na the least, are most dangerous. In one 
case brought under thie notice of this analyst, 
the consumption of o stale sample of tinned 
lobster had terminated fatal! 


which our European supplies of petroleum are 


drawn. 


It is reported that the next International 
Exhibition, to be held at Paris in 1889, is, like 
that of 1878, to be adorned with a captive balloon. 
It is to be of enormous size ; and, as in 1878, the 
maximum altitude reached will be about three 
thousand two hundred and fifty fect. But whereas 
in M. Giffard’s balloun only fifty passengers were 





taken up at one time, the projected acrostat will 
carry o hundred passengers. An engine of six 
hundred horse-power will be employed to pull the 
enormous mass back to mother-earth. It will be 


In a leceture recently deliversd at the Philo- 
sophical Institution, Edinburgh, by Sir William 
Turner, Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of that city, much information was given con- 
cerning ‘Whales, their Structure and Habits.’ | remembered that the balloon of 1878 was torn to 
The professor discussed one question in con-! pieces in a high wind, owing to the fact that it was 
nection with this interesting animal, which, so | not kept full of gas. In the new balloon, a special 
far as we can remember, las not been touched | precaution is to be taken to preserve the tight- 
upon by previous inquirers. With the help of | ness of the envelope, so that the wind can find in 

tT John Henderson of Glasgow, the well-known , it no hollow or wrinkle. A smaller balloon, filled 
ship-builder, he had calculated the horse-power ; with atmospheric air, is to be placed inside the 
which must be exercised by a large whale so as: large one, and the volume of this smaller balloon 
to enable the creature to acquire a speed of | can be increased or diminished by means of an 
twelve miles an hour, For the purpose of this; air-pump worked by an clectric engine in the 
strange calculation, tha case was taken of o'car. By this means, variations of temperature, 
whale which was stranded at Longniddry, in the with the consequent alteration of bulk in the gas, 
county of lluddington, some years ago. This, can be compensated for. 
whale had o tail which measured neal twenty | The question has lately been raised, whether 
feet from end to end of ita flanges, the weight of the sulphate of copper used as a preventive in 
the animal being seventy-four tons. Having; certain diseases common to the grape-vine, is 
these figures as duta to go upon, it was calculated | liable to exert any injurious action upon the wine 
that a whale of such proportions, in order to| produced from grapes so treated. An analysis 
attain the spced above mentioned, must exert ' of auch wincs has lately been made on behalf of 
a propelling force of no less than one hundred | the Académie des Sciences, which shows that the 
and forty-five horsc-power. amount of copper present is so infinitesimal os to 

A Conference has recently been meeting at the ; be not worth consideration. 

Fishmongers’ Hall, London, having for ita object} The recent destruction of the beautiful Pink 
@ consideration of the state of our national sca- | and White Terraces of New Zealand has given 
fisherics. In the course of this Conference, it] rise to a discussion as to the rato at which the 
secmed to be the yencral feeling of all the | silicate which formed them was deposited. One 
speakors that the railway Companics were para- | observer atates that the penoil marks and dates, 
lysing the fishing industry by the high rates; written after the manner of tourists in certain 
which they charged for the carriage of fish. In| parts of the terraces, became coated with such a 
Scotland, fur instance, whilst the price of herrings ' thin layer of the flinty material even in the coursa 

one down, the high railway rates have j of twenty-five years, that the words an figures 
remained stationary, with the result that it is | writlen looked as if freshly done. Mr Lant 
almost im ible for our northern fishermen to | Carpenter, on the other hand, vecorda the fact 
send away the bountiful harvest of the sea to that the wing of o bird shot as it was flying over 
the metropolitan market except ata loss. In con-! the terraces became sa completely covered with 
sequence of this, many tons of fish which would ‘the flinty material in the course of a fortnight 
otherwise be most serviceable and valuable for | that its form could not be recognised. Doubtleaa, 
food, are thrown upon the Iund and used as both statements are truce, and that while the 
manure. It is to be hoped that the result of this, names were written in a spot at which the sili- 
Conference will cause a revolution in railway | cate was deposited slowly, the wing of the bird 
rates, so far at least as concerns this precious; happened to fall in a place more favourably 
article of food, and that the railway Companies, situated. The same kind of discussion has often 
will sec that it is their own interest to attract, | arisen concerning the deposit of atalagmite in the 
inatead of driving away what ehould be to them various Lone-caves, with a view of settling the 
a valuable source of income, | date of some of the bones and other things buried 

The Industrial Reriew publishes eome particulars | beneath. Culculations based upon sich data must 
regarding the petroleum wells of Burmah, which ; obviously be open to much chance of error. 
are situated to the north of Minhla It appears! Sir John Lubbock, who for some time has been 
that these wells are of very ancient date, and are; making some interesting experiments as to the 
from two to three lundred feet deep The} amount of intelligence possessed by one of the 
petroleum collects in them during the night to , most intelligent of domestic animals, the dog, has 
the depth of two or three feet, and is then; lately been giving particulars of some of the 
‘apooned’ wp in a very primitive fashion by the | results at 


; which he bas arrived. His first experi- 
native worker. The owners of the wells now | ment was 


with o small terrier; but as this kind of 
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us who are robust enough to take their daily cold 
bath would not benctit in any way from the treat- 
ment described. d ; 

Our contemporary, Nature, gives some interest- 
ing particulars concerning the legion of rats 
which have invaded the Exhibition build. 
ings at South Kensington since the necessa 
catering for thousands ot sightscera daily bronght 
such quantitiea of food into the place. During 
the continuance of the Exhibition, the creatures 
were far too well fed, or too wary to be attracted 
by the most temptingly baited trap. But now 
that the buildings are closed and the food-supply 
stopped, they are readily caught in all ine of 






dog cannot always be made to fetch and carry, and 
as fetching and carrying was a part of the system 
of education which he meant to adopt, the dog 
was deposed in favour of a poodle. By employing 
two pieces of card, one of which was blank, and 
the other with the word ‘Food’ written upon it, 
he was able, after some trouble, to make the dog 
recognise the difference between the two. The 
card which bore the word ‘Food’ he constantly 
placed over a saucer of bread and milk ; while the 
lank card was placed over an empty saucer. The 
poodle soon learnt to distinguish which card was 
the one its master called for. He also taught the 
dog to go recognise words placed on other cards 
that it would select the one called for from a| traps, and will devour all the bait before they 
number placed confusedly upon the floor, A) seem to realise that they are prisoncra It is said 
collie who constantly stood by whilst these experi- | that such is their state of hunger, the weaker oncs 
ments were going on, and had every chance of | are torn to pieces and devoured by their stronger 
observing that the poodle obtained his food by | brethren. 
selecting a special card, learned nothing by these | In a recent lecture upon the Iistory of Wood- 
lessons) Experiments with different coloured | carving, Mr George Allred Rogers, the son of a 
carda had an altogether negative result; for|celebrated carver, observed that there was a 
although two lessons a day were given tor three | fecling current that little good work was now 
months, the dog never succeeded in distinguishing | done in this country, and that the art of wood- 
one colour from the other. Although we have | carving was dead, or declining. He believed that 
been accustomed to regard the dog as an animal} those who held such erroneous notions did so 
endowed with an unusual amount of intelligence, | because the public have no opportunity of sceing 
these experiments would indicate thut it possesses, |the amount of excellent work which is being 
after all, a brain of very feeble power. constantly done in the country. Ite advocates 
As on instance of the apeed at which a tunnel | the establishment of a Hull of Wood-carving, 
can be driven in comparatively soft enrth, we may | where finished works muy bo exhibited for a 
mention that a anbway under the river Thames! short time before being sent to their owners, 
near London Bridge has recently been completed | Such a course would, he believes, remove ao falae 
in sixteen weeks. The distance bored is six | notion from the public mind in the course of a 
hundred and sixty-seven feet. single month. The i-lea is a good one, and we 
Seldom lias chemical analysia done better | trust that it may be carried out. 
service than in a case reported lately in an| Grano-metallic stone is a compound of blast- 
American journal, in which a disputed claim | furnace slag, granite, and Portland aoe 
was satisfactorily settled. Two barns were with | mixed with an alkaline solution, which we notice 
their contents burnt to the ground. The owners! at the time of its introduction, some months ago, 
of the property derlared that ut the time of the!us an admirable aitbstanco for paving purposes. 
disaster the barns were full of unthrashed wheat. | 1t has cinco becn tried with success as a lining for 
The Insurance Company refused to pay upon the | cement kilns, where it has been exposcil to a heat 
fire policy which they lad issued in respect to | sufficient to melt cast-steel, and has undergone 
the property, on the ground of false pretence, ; this ordeal without change. It may therefore be 
inasmuch as the barns-—they had been informed | looked upon as a fireproof material for which 
—only contained straw. Experts were engaged to many other uses may ultimately be found. 
inquire into the matter. They analysed some of | A Committee has been appointed by the Board 
the ashes contained in the barns, and found that | of Trade to consider the desirability of establish- 
they afforded a high percentage of phosphoric | ing a general system of electrical communication 
acid. Straw, compured with wheat, 18 so poor | between lightships and outlying lighthouses and 
in the amount of this compound which it con-|the shore. They will inquire into the question 
taina, that it at once became evident that the | whether the experience yained by the present 
claim upon the Insurance Company was a just one. | cable to the Sunk Jightship bas proved of sufficient 
Dr Brown-Sequar!, in a communication made value to justify ith cost; whether the system 
to the Société de Biologie, points out a method by | should be extended; and whether the placea so 
which that common but uncomfortable experience ; brought into communication with the shore 
kuown as ‘catching a cold’ may be avoided. He| should be also used as signul-places for com- 
remarks that the parta of the human skin which ; mercial purposes, 
are most sensitive to the action of cold are at| Some particulars havo lately been published 
the neck and at the feet, and these should be! concerning the new Lorenz cartridge, which is 
hardened and accustomed to withstand rapid! being adopted by the European powers, and a 
changes of temperature with impunity. {tin | factory for the manufacture of which in this 
treatment to attain thie end consists in blowing ‘country has been cstablished at Millwall The 
upon the neck daily a stream of cold air from , bullet ip steel-plated, und the case of the cartridge 
an elastic bag, and placing the feet in water, the | is formed out of one piece of metal. The pene- 
temperature of which should be gradually reduced | trative power of this new projectile is said to be 
from day to day, until the coldest water is used. ! most remarkable, and seems to be duc to the fact 
The Aféfical Record rightly points out that this; that, unlike, the old bullet, it retains ite shape 
treatment is merely a more rapid and elaborate j alter impact A bullet will pierce seven inches 
form of cold bathing ; and certainly those among | of hard beech, backed up with a dozen inch pine- 
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boards. It is a comfort to hear that the new|and kept a small roadside grocer’s shop. The 
bullet will not inflict euch bad wounds as the | buyer paid in cash for the hay, and had stacked 
one which it supplanta, although, from its eupe- | it for winter use at his own house. But a pro- 
rior power, each bullet may probably find more | cession of carts six or eight in number had that 
than one billet, afternoon bronght the bay back, and the men 
who drove them unloaded eee carta ee left Ac 
< hay in Mr Bell’s field in a pile near ablic 
A LAND-LEAGUE INCIDENT. soa: It appeared that Mr Bell did not themself 
LY AN IBIGH COUNTY MAUISTRATE. see the carts, He was told by one of his servants 
: , that the men in charge of them said that the 
Ox a fine afternoon in the month of September hay was sent back ‘by order of the e, for 
1881, I was called from a game of lawn-tennia | it ‘was against the League laws to buy hay or 
at my house in a midland county of Ireland, | anything else from a boycotted ereon.’ 
and told by a servant that my neighbour, Mr here was no demand made, either then or 
Pell wished to see me That gentleman was a| subsequently, for the money that had been paid 
amali landowner who occupied a demesne farm,|for the hay. The unlucky shopkeeper bore his 
the remainder of the estate being let to tenants, | loss without opeu complaint I took occasion 
They were not in bad circumstances; ecveral} to express to him my surprise that he should 
of then were even wealthy, for their station inj endure the tyranny of the League, and suffer 
life, and much better off than their landlord, | both in pocket aud in the estimation of all men 
whose property was encumbered. J3ut Mr Bell| who despised cowardice. ut he replied that 
had been called on, nevertheless, to grant an| to act otherwise than he did would have been 
abatement in the rents; this he refused to do,} ruin to him. He had transgressed, ond must 
and he was therefore boycotted. The nnwritten iy the penalty. 
law of the Land League was enforced agninat advised Mr Bell to serve # notice on the 
him, and be suffered much petty persecution. | shopkeeper, stating that the hay could not be 
On one occasion jie sent piga to be euld at a fair} allowed to remain in the field, and that if it 
held in a market-town seven miles away; and} was not removed within a few days, he should 
as goon as the animale had been taken out of | consider it to be abandoned, and would dispose 
the cart and placed on the street, they were sur-| of it as he saw fit; and I added that he mmeght 
rounded by a silent crowd and daubed with mud :/ properly uee or sell the hay, if the notice pro- 
that was the ‘brand of the League.’ No buyer; duced no effect. 
would then even ask their price; they were} Nobody would meddle with the ‘boycotted 
effectually tabooed. The crowd dispersed as} hay!’ Even Mr Bell, who was a timid man, 
uickly and quietly as it had assembled ; and} was influenced by the mysterious power of the 
the police could do nothing to help the anfor-| League, and would not touch it. The hay 
tunate owner, who was forced tu tuke the pigs] remained in the field where it had been flung, 
back to his farm aud ineur the capense of send-| during the winter, exposed to rain and atorm ; 
ing thein afterwards to a distant market. but none of it waa carried off, although the 
One of my stable-men liad also Leen visited | poor owners of donkeys, and other cottery near, 
with the vengeance of the Leazug,on Mr Bell's} must often have looked wistfully at the tempt- 
account. Knowing that he was short of hands, | ing derclict pile of fodder. 
and thot my man waa an expert in hayricking,| The winter passed, and in spring Mr Bell 
I sent the latter to help my neighbour. Hie! ventured to gather the reer, now lessened in 
work was soon completed, aml he was absent! bulk and bexinning to rot, into a large lump 
only a few hours; bul he had transgressed against | or shapeleas etack. In that form it remained 
the League law and aasisted a boycotted indi-| for two years longer, slowly decreasing in size 
vidual. A few nighta afterwards he was assaulted | na the fibre decayed, and an object of interest 
on hie way home ; and for six months following, | and curiosity to passers-by. There is a consider- 
he was guarded by two pelcemet every night! able traffic on the road, and the ‘buycotted hay’ 
from my house to his father’s huuse, which was| became one of the lions of the county. Not 
about a mile distant. Later on, and after the} until Mr Bell had been fortunate enough to sell 
incident Iam about to relate, his father, who ie a; his estate and transport himself and his family 
amall farmer, waa roused at night by the barking: te Australia, dil the diminished and now most 
of the house-dog, and saw from his window { unsightly beap disappear. The new owner carted 
@ party of men throwing down the etacke of what remained of it to the manure-pit, and 
oats in hia haggard (stackyard). The poor man | the district loat what had long been a familiar 
waa afroid to go out, afraid also to identify any | object, and afforded a striking and tangible proof 
of tho guilty partics. But ax the starks had Leen | of the power of the Land League. 
eradenty Lotuen down malicioualy, the grand-{ = 
ja the county awarded him compensation ; ; J 
and the tax for ayant of the as pas OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
fell on the district. In such cases, no donbt THE PRESERVATION OF EGGS 
some innoceut people are made to pay for the : 
guilt of others; but very many persona, although | To any one interested in the preservation of 
not among the actual perpetrators of the outrages, | it may be useful to know that in the competition 
have a guilty knowledge of them, or at least | for prizes offered for the best dozen of preserved 
know more about them than they will edmit, eggs at the Birmingham Cattle Show, the i 
The tale Mr Bell came to tell me was a strange meal to cps preserved in Si le lime asd waster, 
ome. <A month previously, he sold a quantity | or in dry salt. The Hon Mrs Calthorp, 
of hay to a man who lived in the next parish | who took the first prize, thus describes her pro- 
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-cess: ‘Soak four pounds of lime in two gallons; out by Russia, why should not some such plan 
of water in an earthenware jar; stir occasionally | be tried in Ireland? A scientific contemporary, 
wee seve the eggs are put to helged gtey prude, | to eos aon, says: ‘The amount 
inches of the surface.’ Mr Tegetmeier, who fur-{ of bog im Ireland would, of course, be chibi's- | 
nished the Field with an account of the competi-| play to the Pinsk marshes, for somehow we are 
tion, thinks that stirring the fresh slaked lime | always confronted with bog as the chief source 
into water and putting in the eggs as they are | of Iriech difficulties. If its annilulation will pay 
collected, is quite sufficient. Greasing the eggs! so well in Ruasia, it ought to do eo eqnally in 
was found not tu have improved them. Of the Ireland ; nor should we forget that an under. 
eggs preserved by the dry process, those packed | taking of such magnitude would bring immediate 
in common salt were the best, and no additions to | and conetant work from the very outset to half 
the salt seem to have improved the result ; 2a8- the able-bodied population of the country.” The 
ing and oiling before putting them in not being suggestion is well worth the serious attention 
advantageous. One set had been placed in a/ of all interested in the question of the prosperity 
svlution of borax six days before oe acked hal of ao ey the profitable employment of her 
salt; these were much inferior to the othera; the working pepulation. 

yolk adhered to the shell, and the white had a’ a‘: 

strong saline taste. ‘ aa hie 

Many samplea had been preserved by rubbiny BUUING ROR EARTHOL ARES: 

with melted suct, beeswax, Lae or ee all; oA cuniona pert was read by Professor Milne ot 
these were good. A set rubbed over with pure’ » meeting of the Seismological Society of Tokio, 
vaseline immediately they were laid, had become Tiporting reaulls obtained ‘irom a seismic survey 
unusable. The latter result corresponda with af the ground in the immediate neighbourhood 
some experiments made with paraffin by Mr | of hia house, with the view to discover, 1f possible, 
Tegetrieier. ‘It is very difficult to understand,” | the best method of constructing houses or build- 
he says, ‘why eggs greased with lard, suet, or ings capable of resisting earthquakes, so as to 
beeswax and oil, should be well preserved from sustain he least damage in ihetibelves Three 
the beginning of August to the end of November, ' different ways appear to have been suggested, by 
wee ne area bal roan Rats gt i yuck it was eur ada that ne aeee 

ut nevertheless the fact is undoubted. 0! would escape the effects of the motion nce 
method, he eays, appears so efficacious as the first ‘by the eanthijiiake wave. The first waa to make 
noted, the one being to place the eggs in water a careful seiemic survey of the ground, and after 
in which fresh slaked lime has been stizred, the that, to select a spot where there would be 
aeauity not being material; the other, packing relative ly but little motion—though how this 
them in common table salt. Nothing whatever desirable result was to be obtained we are not 
ia yraned by any addition to these means, and informed. The second plan was to build in a 
the uppearance of the eggs is not improved by deep pit the walls not touching the sidea of the 
greasing. i pits ub by what means this was to save the, 

' house, 1t is difficult to see, ua, if an earthwave 

| passed over the place, the pit itself ns well as 
ithe house would necessaril alfucted. A third 

There is in Russia a district as laree as Ireland, picihed’ is, etill arpa, a that ie, where the 
prea uy the oot ese Pate impassable | frome is soft, a light, one-storied house en 
rom the size and number of its iurasavs, in , constructed of eithur wood or iron, whic 
addition to whieh, it is covered with an impene-: ghould be rested on a layer of cast-iron shot—an 
ala forest Ay tndeterawe and janslel Jungte, | idea, poasibly, to allow the house to move over 
and consequently waa utterly useless, To make the shot from right to left or backwards ond 
this vast extent of land available for the purposes | forwards, an‘ go ‘sed uv being overthrown. But 
of pasturage and agriculture, all that was required, | etill, a very heavy earthwave would upheave, not 
apparcntly, was a thorough system of draining! the house and its foundation only, but the whole 
and clearing, as the land iteelf, as land, waa! epace of the earth round about, it; and if that 
found Hae for the proposed purposes, Accord-'! was ao, the house, shot, pit, and all, mi tist surely 
ingly, the ussian government has gone to work i be overthrown ina heap together. The peor 
with a will, and 1s now, and has Leen fur some _ however, is both curioua and intercating, ani 
time past, energetically engaged in both these | may be well worth tho examination and consid 
useful and important operations, and the work ‘eration of the acientific world, in spite of the 
bas ge : ar wit - piece, ear: At! difficulties and doubts which appear to surround 
present, four milhons of acres have been re-| the question. 
claimet ane during next year, it is propered : 
that three hundred thousand more shall be taken ap ANY 
in hand by means of one hundred and twenty eee rails 
miles of canals and dikes, It is farther reporied | The island of Newfoundland, lying in the Gulf 
that upwards of six hundred thousand acres of of St Lawrence, off the cost of Labrador, ond 
once useless bog are now good meadow-land, belonging to England since 1583, was once inhab- 
poe Rabe — ae dmpencsere Junge ite by y ne of mpi tos ae gies eee 
ave pd into cultivation. n on: become ¢..finct a: ago. ese have n known 
to all thie, the engineers have built one hundred, by the unmes of Bethuks or Beothies, and were 
and eeventy-nine bridges, sunk five hundred and , undoubtedly red Indians, like the aborigines of 


THE PINSK MARSHES. 


seventy-aiven wells, and surveyed ahd mapped ; the adjoining continent. Unfortunately, but few 
twenty thousand equare miles of land. If such | remains of ancient people have been found, 
a echeme as this can be so successfully carried | Some of these remains are in the handa of private 
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1} deposited in the Newfoundland Museum. 


These 
include o skull and a skeleton; some arrow-heads, 
ares, ancl other implements—all of stone. And 
so the matter rested until some curious discove- 
ries were recently made on Pilley’s Island, Notre- 
Dame Bey. Hers several graves were carefully 

ned, one of which was found to contain the 
ull of an adult in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, This exhibits all the peculiar characteriatics 
of the skull of a savage; but for all that, the 
skull is so well shaped that it is difficult to 
pr set that the Bethuke were of a very low type 
of humanity ; but decidedly the contrary opinion 
would ba more readily formed, taking the intelli- 

“gent contour of the head as evidence. In another 
grave was found a second skeleton, which is 
nearly perfect, with the exception of a few small 
bones, This skeleton from the size is apparently 
that of a person not arrived at maturity. The 

ody was doubled together, wrapped in birch- 

park, aud laid on its side, and then covered with 
stones 60 as to form ao cairn, Subsequently, the 
body was examined, and when the birch-bark 
was removed, wns found to be perfectly preserved, 
almost ag much eo as that of a mummy. These 
eppest to have been the only relics of humanity 

t have been discovered of this ancient tribe ; 
but many specimens of beautifully finished stone 
arrow-heads, atono hatchetsa or axes, and many 
articles-—-made from birch-bark—which look like 
drinking-vessels, and, most singular of all, a modet 
of @ bark canoe. We should have supposed that 
the making of models of canoes or anything elsc 
was @ comparatively modern idea, and shoald 
hardly have looked for anything of the kind in 
the graves of a people who lived so long, long ago. 

Besides these, some curious and oddly shaped 

articles, made of bone, were also brought to light, 

which have been supposed to be ornaments. 


WELDING METALS BY ELECTRICITY. 


The latest development of the power of elec- 
tricity ia that of welding broken metals by its 
application. This power was recently explained 
pa demonstrated by Professor Thompson, at the 
Boston Institute of Technology, thia being the 
frat time that the process—which is in use at 
the Professor's works at Lynn, U.S.A—has len 
mado known. By this remarkable method of 
behets a broken bar of metal can be easily 
paunited, or bars of different metals welded 
together; while those materiuls which previ- 
ously resiated welding most strenuously are now 
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collectors, and the remainder are said to be|half an inch in diameter hes been welded, 
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requiring a current of twenty thousand am 

One great gain from this process is that steel- 
pointed tools and knives may be made cheaply 
of inferior metal, and new points and cutting 
parts welded on as desired, The cost of the 
new process is—according to the Scientific Ameri- 
can—undoubtedly less than by the old method 
of forge and hammer; while the time required 
is very short, ond no heat is wasted. Professor 
Thompson stated that in welding a steel bar 
an inch and o half in diameter, a current of 
six thousand amperes in volume, and having an 
electro-motive force of one half a volt, was neces- 
sary. Another and more intelligible way of 
putting this fact is, that the force used is that 
of thirty-five horse-power for one minute. The 
new process ia expected tu have a most important 
future before it, more especially in the manufac- 
ture of cheap stecl-edged poods, 





RETURN OF TITE SWALLOW, 


Howe again beneath my caves, 
Never once regretting 

Alien skics and alien flowers, 

Thou hast souzlt our leafy bowers, 

Primrose copsea, April showers, 
Vagrant joys forgetting. 


Did some exile’s eye prow dim 
"Mid his flocks and fountuins, 
As thy light wing flitting by 
Brought to him the memory, 
Underneath a foreign sks, 
Of hin native mountains’ 


Haat thou looked on wondrous realms 
Of barbaric aplendour— 

Coral reefs, Arcadian vales, 

Lonely ships with storm-tost sails, 

Rose-wreathed dells where mightingnles 
Warbled love-notes tender # 


No nad longing haunts (by note 
For bright hoara departed ; 
Love, and trust, and aweet content 
With thy happy (ailtering Went, 
Seem a measage hearen-sent 
To the weary-hearted, 


joined with easa; and those previously casily | The Conductor of CRaAMBERS's JOURNAL begs to direct 
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Chaseateer's Rouraa, RICHARD CABLE 


peti 2, 27.) 


fhe tne from me when we wore wrecked together: 
Aftar yon left us, and Aunt Judith hed said good- 
nigh tated oF ing to bed, I sat out in the 
summer-honse, and whilat there, I heard Mr 
Cable whistle the air, Then I recollected I had 
at aside a bor of crackers for his children, and 
fetched them, and took them out to him.’ 

‘It was most inconsiderate, Josephine.’ 

*No doubt it was; but I did not suppose you 
would have caught me.’ . . 

‘Whether I caught you or not is beside the 
matter, You should not do such things. You 
should think.’ 

‘I followed my nose,’ said Josephine. ‘I did 
not consider consequences. I acted on the im- 
pulse of the moment—a harmless one.’ 

‘A most improper one.’ 

‘What ! 'o give sugar-plums to little chil- 
dren ?’ 

‘To go out in the dead of night to mect a 
single man, to whatever class of life he may 
belong. My dear, what a pity you have no 
mother !’ 

‘Shall I ask my father to give me another?’ 

‘Josephine, this is no joking matter. If you 
are not more considerate, you will compromise 
yourself past recovery. ou may be thankful 
no one knew of this escapade except myself and 
Algernon.—Now, go and tell your father abvut 
it.’ 

‘He knows I was up that night?’ 

‘What! Does he know everything?’ 

‘No—only that 1 was up.’ 

‘Tell him all Never seek to be other than 
open, I am glad you told him that. Jt will! 
mike it easier for you to tell him the whole 
truth—the rest that has been kept from him.’ 

‘No, rector,’ said Josephine impatiently ; ‘1 | 
will tell hint nothing ; I have told him nothing.’ | 

‘Yet you say he knows.’ 

‘I do not say I told him Ue may suspect. 
He may have seen me come in.’ 

‘No, Josephine ; he went to bed directly after 
Algy and I left, as he suffered from a bilous 
headache. a 
evening. So he was aglec 
on the seawall, and he i 
roused him.’ 

‘Who told you that?’ 

‘Himeelf. I heard him say eo several times— 
to the insurance agent, for one.’ 

‘Then I will say nothing more, exclaimed 
Josephine, ‘Think what you will of me. I can- 
not clear myself.’ She laughed bitterly. ‘I have 
a maid-servant mind) I make appointments to 
meet my young man on the ely r midnight ; 
I bid him whistle when he is at the trysting- 
place ; I slink out and meet him. What a pity 
you came, rector, and interfered ; we might hate 
eloped be agri and then been had up and 
charged with incendiariam, and sentenced to hard 
lsbour for seven years, What fun! I should; 
have liked that amazingly—scven years taken | 
care of, thought for, with no pein ages Bed 
cone to hes oat, no — bolero raed 

Wear & mask, no necemi id on me for li 
and dissimulaticn’ ty | 





d not wake till you 


{ 


‘Josephine! Have yon lost your head 1’ 
No ecto ¢ with excitement at the 
pect of euch as to be “in” for seven 


years. © rector! let me rob you of your watch 


I thought he was not himeelf that: 
long befure you were ! 


jehildhood. He pitied her, and be was 
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and get convicted. I should dearly like it, To 
think of knowing exactly where I ee of having 
a perfect conviction that the ground under 
my feet was solid, of having all one’s world in 
sharply defined categories ; these men ara 
and not criminals; these are criminals, m 
included—I burn down houses, you say—and 
are not warders) And this man in a bDlack 
coat, with whiskers and white tie, is not a 
criminal nor a warder, but a chaplain. Here, 
without, no one knows who is who, and what 
is what. You, as & mn, niay be my 
warder; and Richard Cable, digguised as a aailor 
may be my par eae > and i Seranhe who carried 
the goapel to the dispersed Tribes, may be a lost 
ite, wanting the gospel more than the reat. 
Who can tell? SWhat am I? I do not know— 
a true girl, a liar, honourable, deceitful—a Indy, 
a maid-servant? I do not know myself what I 
am, much lesa do I know others’ 

* Josephine,’ said the rector gravely, ‘you are 
talking in a random manner. 1 aought your 
confidence, and you have refused it me. I can- 
not allow you to act as recklesaly as you talk. 
I shall be forced—what I wished to have avoided 
to speak to Miss Judith about you.’ 

‘As you will,’ said Josephine with a sigh. ‘I 
do not wish, dear rector, to reject your offer, but 
I cannot help myeclf. Do you understand how 
sometimes one may be puzzling with a tangled 
skein of silk or cummon twine, trying to undo 
the knots and to find the end; and how that 
then, if another comes up and offers to assist you, 
you decline the help, because you are sure the 
second set of fingers will complicate the tangle 
and unravel nothing?’ 

‘What is the skein you are engaged in bringing 
to ordir?’ 

‘1 do not know—my life, my ideas—the whole 
of that vast complexity, social, moral, religious, 
in which I find myself.—Now, rector, do you 
understand me?’ 

He shook his head. ‘My dear Josephine, it 
seems to me that instead of unravelling anything, 
you are involving yourself in @ tangle. As for 
the mofal and religious orders’ —— 

‘There ie no order in them.’ 

‘Pardon me—my office is te help’—— 

‘Excuse me, dear Mr Sellw No one, not 
even you, can help me, I muat work out my 
puzzle for myself. Say it ia not a tangle, but 
a cat’s-cradle,’ 

‘That needs two to play at it.’ 

‘Yea, but I must choose my own partner.’ 

‘Let me say one word, dear Josephine, and 
that shall be my Jast, on this matter. You s 
of a tangle. ere always will be, there always 
must be complexity in life At the same time 
there is one little gold thread which, if you will 
hold and follow, will help you to unlace every 
loop, and unweave every knot, which will help 
to draw out every convolved thread, and eatab- 
lish complexity where ding have supposed was 
confusion. Look fur the golden thread, Jose- 
phine.~yS0od-bye.’ 

The corners of his mouth were ge He 
bad a kind heart He bad known the girl from 
in serious 
alarm for bey : 

‘] have middled even this,’ raid rh ela to 
herself. ‘I have been rude and offended him, 
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ond he is kind ; but he also, with his kind inten- 


tions, is always di things. It seoms 
to me as if T'were ook & task to write a copy of 


copperplate penmanship on a sheet of blotting- 






paper. Where I want to make hair-strokes, 
make 3 and every flourish I attempt 
resolves into a shapeless blot, Now, wit 


every desire to do me good, the rector will make 
matters worse ; he will tell Aunt Judith all, and 
she will to my father. So he complicates 
the tangle in which—how wrong he was !—there 
is no golden thread, only base twine and strands 
of dirty silk.’ 





THE KERMADECS. 


Ons of the latest British annexations~indeed, 
with the exception of Socotra, the moat recent— 
is that of tho Kermadec group of islands, lying 
to the north-cast of New Zealand, in the direct 
route to the Friendly or Tongan up, and 
about half-way to them. The principal of the 

ap, Sunday Island, ia about the same distance 
ee, Auckland, North Island, to the north-cast 
os Norfolk Island lies to the north-west. The 
cluster is composed of threc islands—Raoul or 
Sunday Island; the other two, Curtis and 
Macaulay. 

The group derives its appellation from tlie 
French navigator Hnon Kermadec, who first 
named it when on o cruise in scarch of La Perouse, 
in which task he was accompanied by another 
celebrated Frenchman whoxe name is attached to 
perersnhiet! discoveries—namely, Entrecasteaux. 

ermadec did not take possrssion of them, 
regarding them aa useless of theincelves; but 
doubtless it is owing to their geographical position 
with regard to the British colony of New Zealand 
that our government wisely were induced to hoist 
the Britich flag there at last. 

Sunday Island is the largest of the three, the 
only onc inhabitable, or with any pretension to 
possessing an anchorage such as it is The other 
two are merely huge black rocks, rising pre- 
cipitously from doep water, against which the 
ocean swelly are constantly dashing, rendering 
landing a perfect impoasibility. Their formation 
is volcanic ; and the position in which they are 
found marks the continuation of the very well- 


detined line of volcanic action, strotching all the , 
way across the North and South Pacific, from | picked v 


the voleano covering the largest area in the 
world, ‘Kilauea,’ in the Hawaiian group, and 
passing 
this paper 
the system extending down tho cast coast of New 
Zealand, which was so very disastrously active 
Bome short time back. 

Kilauea about two years ago became enddenly 
extinct; but it is very carious and interesting to 


notice how all the recent eruptions followed , 
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in boiling mud and ashes, and d i 
pac beat valued sights of the cord the 
Pink and White Terraces of the Hot Lakes dis- 
trict. Following on to quite lately, we haar from 
the Friendly p, where the island of Nieuefou 
without warning broke out into fire and flame, 
and almost destroyed the entire plain and its 
wretched inhabitants. 

Curtis Island, one of the two smaller islands 
in the Kermadecs, is always smoking, or rather 
steaming through the fissures in its sides. Mac- 
aulay never has broken out; but Sundey cleougt 
possessing a name suggestive of rest, several 
times made genuine efforte to resume its un- 
doubted former activity. 

This island measures about fourteen miles in 
circumference, and rises pretty regularly to a 
height of about seventeen hundred feet. On the 
summit is a lake, formed in what was formerly 
an active volcanic crater. The soil, composed of 
decomposed lava and decayed vegetable matter, 
is very rich, and in most places carries consider- 
able rank vegetation. In some a, on digging 
n few feet, the earth is found to be so warm that 
it can be made available for cooking food by 
simply wrapping it in leaves and burying it after 
the fashion of a native oven. 1¢ is quite available 
for settlement, and the great wonder is, that with 
go many adventurous colonists close by or con- 
tinually passing, no one, until just before the flag 
was hoisted, attempted to claiin it in fee-aimple 
by occupation, when o speculator from Auckland 
in conjunction with a solitary beachcamber, who 
had been there a short time, landed some sheep 
and claimed the island. 

It has, however, been inhabited at various 
times. In old days it was very much frequented 
by whalers, who made of if a sort of ocean post- 
office, leaving letters for one another in a certain 
sered spot, or for a visitor to convey to the main- 
lan 


The anchorage—if such it may be termed—is 
on the northern shore, and is protected in some 
small degree by a few detached isleta, No 
rey Se would evor make use of it but during 
itis rah reporied party 

rst re oecupicra were a of 
three iAinéticns ahitens abe: fur some reason 
or other, took up their nbode there, accompanied 
by their dark-skinned wives, whom they had 

Hy at some of the adjacent groups They 
were gaid to have thriven wonderfully, and raised 
large hal{-caste families of handsome ap) 


through tho Friendlies, reaches the group , Their occupation was growing fruit and vegetables 
describes, and thence is joined on to; for barter with the whalers and other visiting- 


ships, for whom also would catch turtle, 
which Mat ihe island A ve numbers. These 
they wou ctain in large rocky tanks, feeding 
them until the opportanity arrived for their die- 
to calling vessels in want of fresh provisions. 

ey also used for the same to cure 


clossly on to its ceasing activity. First of all, in} fish and mutton-birds, immense quantities of 


November 1585, 
a in the Friendlies, and waa, whep the 


writer of this was in those parts, form. 
ing o new island, which from last bas now 
attained some considerable im ce, Shortly 


a submarine voleano mado its‘ the latter visiting in the breeding 


t season, The 
small community got on very well for about ten 
when, in an unlucky moment, a Peruvian 

i who had been pursuing his trade 
among the islanda to the north hove-to off this 


alter thia ocourred, the terrible convulsions of | hitherto contented settlement, The carried 
some cixty unfortunate 


nature in the Tauranga district of New Zealand, | a stolen 
when old Tongariro once more broke forth, cover- | amongst 


ey 


somc 


ing a lange exteng of beautifal country many yards | broken out Seeing that they could never get 
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“ota 
them home, to clear the ship for a usw attempt, 
(he eaetcbel’ vices sew Maxueaelly Sicien 


on ahore in a dying condition. Not one of these 
poor fellows survived ; but the fatal progress of 
the epidemic was not arrested before more than 
two-thirds of the unhappy settlers had been 
oe off by ita oe é _ —— Ger, 
earing the place to permanently infected, 
left in the next ship that afforded them the 
1 . 

: ae inhabitant was a Sydney man from 
Samoa, who was landed there with his Samoan 
wife. He had not been there long, before a sharp 
eeries of earthquakes and smoky manifestations 
from the adjacent Curtis Island :frightened him 
so much that the next ship hed him for a 


passenger. 
This last was succeeded by a solitary beach- 
comber from To who also made but a very 
short stay. He, however, had more reason for 
alarm than his predecessor. He had scarcely 
made himself at home, before the seismic con- 
valsions became chronic, and the lake hegan to 
boil, throwing up hage columns of steam, This 
unusual phenomenon for those attracted 
the notice of a passing vessel, which bore down to 
investigate the matter, and being signalled, took 
the lonely man off. The writer of this paper 
met this individual some time afterwards in the 
Pacific Islands, and received from him a somewhat 
comic account of what he had gone through on 
Sunday Island. In the gravest manner possible, 
he averred that for three whole months he was 
never able to keep his feet, owing to the incessant 
shocks of earthquake throwing him down cach 
time he attempted to stand upright! Continuing 
the interesting narrative, he said that during that 
riod he never cooked an ounce of food, but 
ived entirely upon the boiled fish thrown up 
on the beach at frequent intervals, done to 8 
turn by the continuous submarine explosions ! 
He wound up the above wonderful yarns by 
stating that his fowla—Cochin-Chinas—from, he 
ong He the pertain of hot food at 
eir disposal, developed euch huge proportions, 
and became ao weighty, that when walking, their 
foo made euch a clatter that it was impos- 
sible to sleep until they had gone to ronat, 
The Kermadeca—apeaking of their value from 
a national point of view—can never be of any 
importance more than they were previous to 
annexation, At the same time, their possession 
by a foreign power would have been an immense 
source of irritation to New Zealand, and this fact, 
no doubt, waa the reason for their being brought 
within the folda af the union-jsck. 





THE BRANCHTOWN BALL 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.-—CHAP. L 


‘SocrkTy is wo awfully mixed now, thas it’s 
really quite dreadful!’ grumbled Mrs Armitage. 
Maxwell, with the righteous wrath of a lady 
who was herself a scion of a county family and 
the widow of a colonel in. the husara ‘You 
never know what horrid creatures you may 
meet !’ 

She had dined the 


THE BRANCHTOWN BALL 


Preceding night at a house | 
the owners of which she knew but slightly, and ; 





had there met and been civil to s strange 
couple, under tis" depremion hat “they” wore 
related to a Cabinet minister of the aame mame. 
This morning she had had the mortification of 
learning that she bad been mistaken, and that 
they were only ‘something in the City’ The 
colonel’s widow was suffocated with vexation 
that she had gone out of her way to be civil to 
‘people in the City’ 
the church and the bar, formed her social sphere, 
which found absolutely no room for commerce of 
any sort, 

She had been cross ever since. It wos now 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and she was sitting 
in her drawing-room, which was a singular com- 
pound of eplendour and shabbiness, and told more 
of Mrs Armitage-Maxwell’s character than the 
lady knew. As the widow of a half-pay officer, 
her means were sadly inadequate to her position 
in society ; and between the state she endeavoured 
to keep up and the grinding pressure of poverty, 
she was often at ber wits’ end. The company 
present was select, though nob numerous. It 
consisted of the widow's only daughter Eva, a 
swect-faced, brown-eyed girl of twenty, who was 
stretched luxuriously in a basket-chair, reading. 

From the two large windows, draped with 
rubbishy oriental curtains, could be seen the blue 
sea, spaikling in the winter sunshine. Branch- 
town was a pleasant watering-place on tho south 
coast of England. It was one of the resorts where 
half-pay officers and spinsters of good family 
much do congregate; where exclusivencss is 
carricd to the last pitch of refinement; where 
rents are moderate and houses good. In short, 
it was one of those places which seem to have 
been especially designed for such people as Mra 
Armitage-Maxwell. 

Branchtown did not boast a garrison; but six 
miles off, on tho other side of tho bay, was 
Mudport, a large naval station, where regiments 
were always quartered. Between the two ser- 
vices, the Branchtown young ladics had such 
facilities for flirtation as seldom fall to the lot of 
woruankind in these islands Pretly Eva especi- 
ally availed herself of her opportunities to the 
utmost, The only drawback, as Mrs Armitage- 
Maxwell very candidly told her daughter, was 
that not one of her admirers had any money ; 
and the widow hod made up her mind that the 
girl should only marry a rich mam But how 
this was to be accomplishod was somewhat of a 
problem A London season might possibly havo 
seen a coronet laid at Eva's feet; but her mother’s 
means did not permit her to indulge in such a 
costly expedient. There was nothing for it but 
to plod on at stupid Branchtown aod trust to the 
chapter 6° accidents. 

‘Eva, began Mrs Armitage-Marwell, with an 
air of resolution, ‘I a: been thinking Sith 
ought to give gp dance. You have been out a 
Jel this within, and ay ap we Leve made uo 
vetars.’ ee 
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the erly putting down 
‘0 peel Ge oie I should 
like it #9 mach |’ 

‘Yea, it's all very well to eay ‘Do give one !”’ 
retarned her mother péeevishly, and not very 
reasonably, since it wos her own suggestion. 
‘But a dance is an qwful bother, and, what’s 
worse, expense. You must have a good supper, 
and iccs and champagne; and it’s no use unless 
you get the very best of everything, because 
young men are so dreadfully particular nowa- 
days, that they know at once what the champagne 
costa, and whether the sweets were made at home. 
I couldn't give a decent dance for less than twenty 
pounds, and I haven’t got twenty pounds. to 

’ 





“A dance!’ said 


‘Then why did you tantalise me by saying any- 
thing about it? Eva returned, aggrieved. 

‘Listen {’ said her mother impressively. ‘1 
can’t afford it myself; but I’ve been thinking 
that if I could get two or three more of our set 
to Join me, we might give a dance at the Assembly 
Rooms at infinitely less expense than here.’ 

‘I thought you hated those joint affairs, mother. 
You said, after you gave that picnic with the 
Trevelyans, thet you never would do such a thing 

in.’ 

‘I admit that was a failure. Mra Trevelyan 
turned out most unpleasant when it came to the 
question of paying for the things. But this will 
be very differont. I mean to have the thing 
properly managed, with stewards, like a public 
ball ; and as the people will pay for their tickets, 
the aupper will really cost me nothing.’ 

‘But I thought you meant it to be an invitation 
affair 1’ 

*So it will be. Trust mo, Eva, I shall take care 
no outsiders get in. And I don’t eee why, if the 
first is a success, we shouldn't have a whole series 
of dances—half-a-dozen or so—before Lent.’ 

The Branchtown ladies were very atrict in their 
observance of Lent. They rested then from the 
fatigues of the winter season, wore out their 
shabby old dressea, and laid in a fresh stock of 
energy in preparation for the garden-parties and 
yachting excursions of the summer campaign. 

Eva looked the picture of delight ‘O mother, 
how jolly that would be! The floor at tho 
Assambly Rooms ia splendid ; and there are heapa 
of room for the supper and sreryshing | And 
we can have a military band from Mudport. Oh, 
it will be delightful !’ 

“What will be delightful?’ asked a masculine 
voice, as the housemaid opened the door and 
announced ‘Mr Fl ai @ new-comMer was & 
plensant-looking young fellow of four-and-twenty, 
whom one would. at the very first eight set down 
a: asoldier. He was, indeed, a lieutenant in an 
infantry ent stationed at Mudport Bertie 
Fleming managed to gain a secure footing in 
Mrs Armitage-Maxwell’s hanes, and maintained 


it deapite some disconragement from that lady. 
He was well born, but hopelessly poor 
Hopelemly in love with pretty Eva 
he paid her marked attentions, her 
alwaya careful to explain 
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| tole softly to the door. 
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ing between the young 
the girl’s heightened colour 
Bertie came forward might have justified « 


different opinion 

The widow: shook hands and to ex- 
plain her scheme, which she knew would need 
mascnline co- tion to be effectively carried 
out. He listened attentively, and expressed great 
approval In truth, he was struck by the clever- 
ness of the idea. ‘What a sharp old match-maker 
she is!’ he thought to himself ‘She will get her 
dance, and take care to exclude all but the Hest 

ple, without any expense to herself at all. By 
ove ! what a mother-in-law I shall have !’ 

They talked the subject over in all its bearings. 
Mra Armitage-Maxwell was much too knowing to 
embark in any enterprise of which she had not 
ascertained the cost toa fraction beforehand. In 
addition to the financial abilities of a Chancellor 
of the Past eed she also d a cleverness 
in getting other people to work for her for 
nothing, which was a priceless endowment for a 
widow of limited income. The lientenant, after 
a long stay, rose to take leave, charged with a 
sufficient number of commissions to keep him 
busy for several daya He had no resource but 
to promise to ‘see after’ everything. His hostess 
kept her eagle eye on Eva as the young people 
shook hands, to preclude all possibility of a tender 
leave-taking, and, as the young officer left the 
Toom, Miss Armitage-Maxwell settled herself back 
in her creaking chair with a sigh, 

The widow sat down to her davenport to write 
a note, with her back turned towards her 
daughter. Eva hesitated a moment, and then 
The sly little puss! The 
drawing-room was on the first floor; and it was 
odd how frequently Bertie Fleming happened to 
discover that he had mislaid his gloves or his 
stick, and had e long hunt for them in the hall ; 
and it was alao odd how often Eva, by the merest 
accident, happened to come down-stairs while he 
was so cngoged, and find him there. To-day she 
had listened attentively as he descended without 


hearing the front door close; and she knew he 
wag still in the hall, looking for—his gloves, 

‘Where are you going, Eval’ asked her mother 
sharply. 


*To fetch my work.’ 

‘Your work can wait, was the scornful reply. 
‘I want you to look for my address-book ; I can’t 
find it.’ 

‘I won't be a minute, mother,’ Eva bumbly 
pleaded, still holding the handle of the door. 

But Mre Armitaye-Maxwell was deaf to the 
entreaty. ‘Come here, and help me to find iny 
aildress-book,’ she reiterated In a voice her 
daughter did not dare to disobey. ‘Do you think, 
Eva, I am too blind not to know what you 
want’ 

‘What I want, mother!’ faltered the girl, turn- 
ing crimson. 

Yea, what you want Don't think, you silly 
child, thet you can deceive me! I ‘know per- 
feotly well that if yon had your way, you would 
be philandering with Bertie Fleming in the hall, 
I wonder how you can be so insane, when you 
know he has nothing but his pay !’ 


A few days later, Branchtown j 


‘ wes 
into quite a finiter of excitement 
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appearance of a limited number of circulars of the 


form given below : 


A PRIVATE SUBSCRIPTION SOIBEE 
will be held at 
THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS, BRANCHTOWN, 
On Thursday, January 12, 18—. 


LaDy PATRONESSES. 


Lady Borwick. 
Mre Armi - Maxwell. 
Mrs Meredith Neville. 


STEWANDS. 


Sir Perey Borwick, K.C.S.I. ; 
Capt. Meredith Neville, 2 Bat. Fireaters. 
Major Owen Caxton, Royal Reds. 


Ticketa, six shillings each, to be had at Brown'’e 
Library, the Parade, on production of a voucher 
from any Lady Patronees, on or before Wednesday, 
January 11; after which date they will he seven 
shillin, Officers of either service can pes at the 
aor the lower rate, on producing their visiting- 
cards, 


DANCING TO COMMENCE AT 9.30 P.M. 


It is requeated that Lady Patronessea shculd, as 
a rule, only issue vouchers to those people on 
their visiting: list, and also to those who heave hail 
circulars, a list of whom is provided to each Lady 
Patroneas. 
Carriages ordered at Tico. 


Mrs Armitage-Maxwell’s grand idea had blos- 
somned into fruition. The other local preat ladies 
had cordially welcomed the suggestion of a serics 
of dancea, inexpensive yet exclusive. Arrange- 
ments were at once entered into, and everything 
betokened success. 

The sending out of the circulars was a work of 
anxious deliberation ; and the people in society 
who were safe derived great gratitication from 
asking those jast on the borderland, who were 
not safe, whether they had received circulars, well 
knowing they had had nothing of the kind. 
The lay patronesses were the recipients of 
innumerable calls from anxious mothers and their 
sweetly smiling daughters ; for everybody who 
was anybody in Branchtown would present, 
and exclusion from the charmed circle on that 
occasion would mean eocial annihilation. And 
when it became known that all the circulara were 
issued, and tliat there waa no chance of admis- 
sion for a many people who had hitherto 
clung desperately to the hope that by great good- 
luck hey me t somehow get in, anathemas 
both loud and deep were heaped on the heads of 
the lady patronceses, and more than one young 
lady felt more desolate than ever did Mariana 
in the moated grange. The rule which ordains 
one in ae ee say pauls gathering 

orongbly enjoyable, a number of people must 
first be ese Sl and thereby made miserable, 
having been complied with, thase who were eli- 
gible looked forward to the event with redoubled 
plessure, from knowing that a great many of 
their acquaintances wanted to go and couldn't. 
Mrs Armitage-Maxwell had not had such en 
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HOEY nun we 


opportunity of paying 
Grind and she bhiores eel see to tha vemodt. 

t) om she any grudge 

va anys Mates; th ‘ vening 

A few days before tho all-important ¢: 

Mrs Armitage-Maxwell securial Rome one after 
noon from paying a round of calls) Eva had 
stayed indoors to nurse a slight cold. 

‘I have heard euch a pleasant piece of news 
this afternoon !’ announ 
into the drawing-room in her best black silk, 

‘Oh, have you? What is it?’ was the eager 
answer, 

‘The Duke of Ambleside is staying here—at 
the Pter Hotel. 

‘Oh, is that all?’ asked Eva, her face falling 
with disappointment. ‘I don’t see what that has 
to do with us, mother.’ 

‘Don't you? It will have a good deal to do 
with us, if we can get him to come to our 
dance.” 

‘Who told you he was here?! 

‘Mrs Fitzgerald. He came the day before 
yesterday—quite incognito; not even a servant 
with him. But of course it leaked out, as every- 
thing does here.’ 

“Bho Duke of Ambleside,’ repeated Eva mus- 
ingly. ‘ He’s quite an old man, isn't he?’ 

‘Old! No; he’s quite young—not more than 
three or four and twenty. The old man was his 


uncle, He died about a year ago, and his nephew 
succeeded him. I will find it for you in the 
Peerag 


Mrs Armitage-Mexwell lifted the revered volume 
from the table and opened it at the page headed 
‘AmD)eside” Everybody in Branchtown was con- 
nected more or less remotely with some titled 
family; and oa knowledge of the Peerage was 
absolutely indispensable to all who wished to 
oncveed in society there. 

‘Guy, Reginald, Peregrine de Courcy, born 
1860, read the widow, ‘Duke of Ambleside, 
Marquis of RBorrowdale, Baron Crossfell in the 
peerage of Great Britain. Unmarried. Resi- 
dences, De Courcy Castle, Cumberland ; Auchter- 
linn, Perthshire ; Polpen House, Cornwall; and 
12 Belgrave Square, London.’ 

‘T have seen De Courcy Castle, Eva. It’s a 
lovely old place.’ 

‘Is it?’ seid her daughter carelessly. ‘I 
wonder that, with all these places at hia disposal, 
the duke should take the trouble to come to 
Branchtown out of the season. He must find 
it very dull’ 

‘So Mra Fitzgerald anid, And we thought 
it would be only kindness to invite bim to our 
dance, said Mrs Armitage-Mnaxwell, ua if the 
happiness of other people were her one object 
in life. 

‘IT don’t suppose he wonld care to come, 
mother.’ 

‘What nonsense, chill! I intend he shall 
come, and s:e what Branchtown can boast in 
the wuy of beauty,’ returned the widow, with « 
significant glance at her prety slaughter ‘And 
Eva, you must have a new ; that one we 
decided woukl Jo again, is really not good en 


We will ga to Lloyd and see what s 
cau do,’ 

‘Bus, inchiue, Madame Lioyd is so swfully 
expensive !” 





the good lady, rustling - 
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‘Now that 
he might be of some use, course he stays 
ae hs 

“He said be yh perhaps come in this after- 


ie, 


noon,’ murmoured Eva, bending her head over her 


[ne coca eral ch Now mind 

er mot! her searchingly. ‘Now mind, 

Eva, if he comes, there is to te no flirting on 

the stairs |’ 

The girl’s face turned scarlet. 

‘And I hall be very angry if you dance often 

{ with him on Thursday evening,’ puraued the 

elder lady. ‘I'm ew d at you dlowing him 

to dangle after you, os you do. I’m sure I 

ean’t think what you eee in him. He’s wretch- 


edly poor; he’s not very handsome; he’s not 
clever ’—_. 

‘Mr Fleming, mo’am,’ announced the maid; 
and the face of the mistress of the house wreathed 
iteelf into a charming smile. 

‘How do you do? So glad you’ve come. 
You're the very person I wanted to see,’ she 
graciously informed him. And she went on to 
explain that she wished lim to call upon the 
duke at his hotel, make his nequaintance, and, 
if possible, induce him to prumise to come to 
the ball. 

It must be confessed that the lieutenant did 
not feel charmed at the iden of thus touting for 
his hostess's benefit ; but he did not dare to refuse 
his consent. 

‘It isn’t often that we get the chance of seeing 
a duke at Branchtown,’ said Eva, with a sidelong 
glance at her Jover. ‘He will be quite the lion 
of the evening—if he comes.’ 

‘He must come!’ anawered her mother, with 
her moat fascinating smile. « Positively, he must ; 
and I look to you, Mr Fleming, to eecure his 
promise. Jam sure you will obhge me.’ 

When she put it in that way, of coarse there 
was no possibility of refusing. But Bertic's faco 
was clouded as he went back to Mudport. He 
was not too youny and guilelesa to see through 
the wily mother’s schemes; and his heart mis- 
gave him lest the chanea of a dueal coronet 
might make pretty Eva forget her suitor of less 


degree. 





THE SPHINX. 


By the ordinary traveller, the Sphinx has fer long 
been looked upon as one of the wonders of the 
world ; silently it bas stood there chin-deep in 
sand, gazing with a faraway look in ita eyca, 
aa if it would probe the very depths of eternity. 
As one gazes up into its weather beaten, time- 
worn face, one longs for it to ba able to speak and 
tell us of its history, who formed it, and why. 
To-day, the energy of French engineers is endeay- 
ouring to solve, in part, the question M. 
Grébaut, the present keeper of Antiquities at the 
Boulak Museum, has been s ing valiantly to 
disinter it from the eand, which has buried it 
almost to the throat All day long, Arabs are 
employed in loading trucks with the sand, which 


taps, rer, 


they bring up in buckets to the tramway above 


them. This iz not’ the first attempt which has 
been made to uncover this coloesal monument of 
Egyptian antiquity. Thothmes IV. cleared a 
the sand; but by the fourteenth Ro. it 
was buried to the chin; in'1817, Signor ry 
brought to light the flight of stone steps, forty 
in width, described liny ; and in 1869, at 
the time of the opening of the Suez Canal, the 
great Sphinx was cleared of sand as far as the 
plateau upon which the paws rest. Excavations 
southward are in p the result of which 
will show whether assumption, that the 
Sphinx stands in the middle of a huge amphi- 
theatre hewn by man out of living rock! be true 
or not. 

We go below the level of the present ground— 
for the steps lead down, not up to the Sphinx—to 
gaze at the battered monster, and are astonished 
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at his proportions. The human-headed lion god, ' 


the impersonation of the sun at reat, is upwards 
of one hundred feet in height, and one hundred 
and ninety feet in length. From west to east he 
lies, in a straight line with Khafra’s Pyramid, his 
face being towards the east. His enormous paws, 
partly hollow, have been restored in Roman times, 
and are well nigh covered with tho acribbles of 
Greck travellera, who, like Tom Jones and John 
Brown of these nincteenth-century days, have felt 
it incumbent upon them to leave the memorials 
of their visit behind them. In the space between 
the paws, which is thirty-five feet long and ten 
fect wide, an altar atanda; originalty, there was a 
amall sanctuary here, lined with votive tableta, but 
only the stele of Thothmes IV. now remains. 

e temples re rome the Sphinx—one to 
the north, dedicated to Isis, which we know, from 
an inscription, was still used in the sixth century 
B.C., a8 one Psametik, who was son of Uzahor, the 
son of Noferabra, was then ‘the prophet of Hor. 
makhu,’ and of Isis, queen of the Pyramids, and 
offered to them holy incense. A second stood 
a the south side, wherein Osiris Sokar, the 
king of the under-world, was specially invoked by 
the pilgrims who flocked to hie worship The 
space all round here was once a vast necropolis, 
called in the hieratic writings ‘Ro-set,’ the door 
of the death-underworld, and many strange storics 
are told of this spirit-haunted, enchanted region. 
The ibird temple ia dedicated to Hormakhu, the 
Sphinx himaalé. 

The age of the Sphinx it seems impossible to 
know ; but we gather that it was stan in the 
days of Khufu, from a memorial tablet which 
Hag of the temples ; for there we learn that 
‘He, the living Hor, king of the upper and lower 
country—Khuiu, he, the dispenser of life, found 
a eanctuary of the goddess Isis, the quean of the 
pyramid, besides the temple of the Sphinx, north- 
west from the temple and the city of Osiria the 
lord of repre of ere a He built his 
pyrami y near the temple of 
that goddess ; and he built a temple for the king’s 
daughter Hontsen, near this temple. It existed, 
then, at anyrate before the days of the 
of Gizeh ; and Maspéro thinks that if it is not 
ectually prehistoric, it may, at all events, be 
looked | apon as the oldest monument in ‘ ancient 


into the breast of the Sphi 
brated stele of Thothmes IV. 





barra 
dynasty. It is fourteen feet high, aud contains a 
jong jon, recounting ont the king owed his 
elevation to the throne to the interference of the 
god Hormakha on his behalf. Bas-reliefs upon 
the tablet show us the king offering incense and 
ree out a libation to the Sphinx, with a beard 
and other divine attributes. It also relates hia 
dream, wherein the god bids him dig away the 
sand. The following translation is quoted from 
Brigsh : ‘On one of these days it happened, 


when the king’s »on Thutmes had arrived on his | creep’ 


journcy about the time of mid-day, and had 
stretched himself to rest in the shade of this great 
god, that sleep overtook him. He dreamt in his 
slumber at the moment when the sun was at the 
zenith, and it eeemed to him as though this great 
pod spoke to him with his own mouth, just as a 
‘anther speaks to his eon; addressing him thus: 
“Behold me, look at me, re, son Thutmes. 
I am thy father Hormakhu, afra, Ra, Tum. 
The kingdom shall be given to thee .... and thon 
shalt wear the white crown and the red crown” 
(that ia, of Upper and Lower Egypt) “on the 
throne of the earth-god Seb, the youngsst amongst 
the gods, The world shall be thine im .ts length 
and in its breadth, as far aa the light of the eye of 
the lord of the universe shincs. Plenty and riches 
shall be thine; the best from the interior of the 
land, and rich tributes from all nations. Lo 
years shall be granted thee as thy term of life. 
My countenance is gracious towards thee, and my 
heart clings to thee. [I will give] thee the best 
of all things. The eand of the district in which 
IT have my existence has covered meup. Promise 
me that vou will do what I wish in my heart : 
then shall I know whether thou art my son, my 
help. Go forward; let me be united to thee. 
Jam....” 

‘After this utmes awoke, and he repeated 
all these speeches} and he understood (the mean- 
ing) of the wonts of the god, and laid them up in 
his heart, speaking thus to himself: ‘I see how 
the dwellers in the temple of the city honour thia 
god with sacrificial aitts {withont thinking of 
freeing from sand the work of the king] Khafra, 
the statue which was made to Tnm-Hormakhu.”’ 

The rest of the inscription is destroyed , and Mr 
Flinders Petric te]ls us that since the last time the 
tablet waa uncovered, the word Khafra has scaled 
off from the stone. At anyrate we learn from the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum that the king 
uncovered the monster i of the god, exposing 
him entirely to view, and that the inhabitants of 
Pi-usiri—the city of Osirie—(Busiris) undertook 
to be the guides for the numbers of strangers 
who then, as now, flocked to seo what was even 
at that period one of the marvels of antiquity. 





A REMINISCENCE 


Ir was a bright sunny afternoon in July 1854, 
and rg ag Himataga, not yet borne on the 
list of Her Majesty's navy, but transport Number 
Blank, taken ap tat the Peninea lar and Oriental 
, in with whom no presumptuons 
yet dared to compete for a share of good 
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cruiser which might chance to come that .* 
Bat the Movement and ‘ir a 
confusion on the decks of the ahip pre- | 


sented a marked contrast to the Sunday calm 
which reigned around, undisturbed save by the 
wash and ripple of the tide, fretting ond chafing 
inst the vessel's side, or the sound of distant 
Eimes borne on the wings of the invisible and 
ing wind from spire and steeple, light islets 
in a world of haze, on either hand, 
Two squadrons of cavalry had embarked the 
previows afternoon ; and as acon as the ship could 
prepared for sea, she was to make the best of her 
way with her living freight to Varna, appointed 
rendezvous for the Eastern expedition. Mean. 
while, a general stowing away of War Office 
stores—to use an expression sufficiently compre- 
henaive—was going on: huge vats of saddlery, 
and cumbersome armchesta addressed in gigantic 
capitals, were 4 degrees disappearing below ; 
ammunition was bemg consigned to the compara- 
tive security of the magazine; while crates and 
cases of veterinary medicine, medical comforts, 
and—mute witnessea to war's sterner realitics— 
bales of calico bandages, littered the decks, sorely 
marring the general air of amartness usually char- 
acteriaing the vessels of a fleet so world-renowned, 
Amid such acene of confusion—apparent rather 
than real, for there was an infinity of method 
about all that was going forward—rang out from 
time to time the sharp, quick words of command 
which soldiers so seadtily obey. In this con- 
dition of thinga, the deck was anything but a 
roomy or pleasant promenade, yet the officer 
in comm contrived to pace to and fro with 
the quurtermaster-genoral who had superintended 
the embarkation, and who glanced now and again 
at his watch, as though impatiently regarding the 
delay in clearing the ship, and cast a somewhat 
fonging sre aged dicen of Aas tug eich 
y putling and panting alongside, wo 
by-and-by convey him from these associations 
with yrim-vi warfare to the comfort of his 
home ashore, 
Two officers, whose tour of duty waa completed 
earlier in the day, leaned lazily over the bi 
ship’s side, watching the blue smoke us it curl 


sluggishly upward from their cigars, and anon 
casting somewhat wiatful in the direction 
of the shire shore. Silence between them 


was ere long broken by the elder, whose tall lithe 
figure, set off to full advantage in jaunty, close- 
fitting stable jacket, betrayed the his Boe iddal 
of a light dragoon, ‘Une might almost fancy 
one heard the silvery chimes of Arneliffe Min- 
ster,’ said he, regarding somewhat narrowly the 
thoughtful countenance of his younger comrade, 
a subaltern, no small portion of whose service 


had been inte bro, years A2nes 


indeed, but few days previously, 
the long-ex) order directing 
combined host destined to 





P Godolphin? gir Henry ukely enough 
ind in forty winks in one of the ig oaken 
chairs, beneath the banners and armour of ar peries 
heroes in the entrance hall; while Lady idge 
and the young ladies have taken shelter beneath 
the umbrageous chestnuts that sweep almost level 
with the smooth velvet of the well-kept lawn. — 
Stirring times in store for us, old fellow, ere again 
we eee Bir Henry, so cheerily to the fore when 
hounds are in full cry—or the pretty little draw- 
ing-room at Nuneham either,’ added he, while a 
shadow as of unavailing regret for happy hours 
pamed away, or, perchance, some subtle, dimly 
revealed foreboding of the future swept lightly 
crass a brow fair and open as ever gladdened 
fond mother’s eye, or caused a tremor in young 
meaiden’s breast. 

‘Come now, Clavering, confess,’ rejoined his 
as eae in a tone of banter by no means 
wholly genuine—‘what would you not give to 
walk down from your old quarters to service 
in the minster thia bright afternoon, and after- 
ward stroll across the Close to the Canon’s, and 
receive your cup of tea from Miss Graham's fair 
handa, as you’ve donc tolerably often these last 
two yeara, Yim thinking ?—Never mind, my boy ; 
there’s a good time coming when we shall all,’ 
continued the speaker, howbeit somewhat reck- 
leas in aesertion, ‘march back again to the tune 
of See the conquering Hero comes, our blushing 
honours thick upon us, and al) that sort of thing, 
even more welcome than of yore at Graystoke, 
tho old vicarage at Nuneham, and all the bright 
and cheery homes wherein so kindly a weleome 
haa ever awaited us,’ 

Thus and thus chatted Captain Godolphin and 
bis subaltern that Sunday afternoun, their hearts 
the while somewhat heavier than the light and 
airy converse which passed between them might 
betray. In no long time, some approach to order 
having been evolved out of chaos, and the ship's 
decks sufficiently clonred, the word to move 
slowly ahead was given ; and so the land slipped 
away quickly and quicker still, and as Old Ea : 
fend. sonk lower on the horizon, she flashed back, 
as though in mute farewell to her defenders, the 
golden h glories of the declining aun. 

Leaving the Hrmalaya to purene her voyage, 
aud her gallant freight to overcome as snon as 
may be the piteous results of rolling amid the 
reatlesa waters of the ever troublous let us 
briefly sketch some other scenes, widely differing, 
indeed, from those of a crowded troopship, in the 
midst of which the friends upon whose converse 
we have eomewhat unceremonionaly intruded, 
had passed the last two yeara Arncliffe with ita 
peveriue and narrow streeta, quaintly venerable 

uildings, and winding river, waa a quarter ever 
attractive to gay and gallant horsemen, who alone, 
in days whereof we write, were privil to 
luxuriate in the manifold delights led to 
‘those whose lot war cast in such military elysium. 
Society in the city itself might possibly be 
‘nothing to boast of; ‘but in the surrounding 
neighbourhood were north-country homes in 
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plenty, whose doors stood open to officers from | 
the barracks—cheery mansions where hospitality 
with no niggard hand to such as 
chose to avail themselves of a welcome «ver 


$20 
same Sundsy afternoon overlooked so peacefully 
the scene of the mighty struggle to ensue. 

‘What are they now at Graystoke, I | was di 
wonder ?’ rejoined the of the two friends, 
unconscigualy chiming in with the current of the | genial 
other's ti *Can’t you imagine the dear old 


The horsemen whose departure from their 
native shorea we ,jhave just been permitted to wit- 
eas, arrived at Arncliffe some two years previously, 
and with commendable rapidity made themselvea 
popular among its denizens by mingling freely 
in every amusement which offered iteelf, them- 
selves returning in amplest measure the hospi- 
talities in which they so joyously participated. 
Each season had its appropriate diversion. the 
bright and glowing summer-tide were there not 
picnics to ivy-mantled old abbeys in wild romantic 
lens, erewhile homes of the Cistercian, who 

held, as in rapt gaze he watched the waters 
bubbling and sparkling among the clefts of the 
rugged rocks, strange visions of the fountain of 
life and the crystal sea? Then, again—for tennis 
and en-parties were not yet—there was the 
mimic wariare of the cricket-field; for others, 
boating amid all the fair leafage of June; and 
last, yet far from least, were there not the race- 
meetings, for which and for the glories of its unri- 
valled minster, the praises of Arncliffe resounded 
widely throughout the north countrie? Or was 
it the season of Iaden autumn, when the sweet 
incense of rich moist-smelling weeds filled the air, 
and the shade of foliage was fallen away, and the 
strong Loughs alone remained to break the force 
of rude and wintry winda? Then, indeed, for 
those who loved the juyous chorus of hounds—and 
who was the horseman, dragoon or lancer, who 
did not?—here was o hunting quarter all unri- 
valled. As hoary winter drew on, and the round 
of outdoor sport and pleasure was invaded by 
the rigour te northern Christmas, balls in the 
county rooms, and festive dances in country- 
houses were in turn reciprocated by the courteous 
hospitality of the regimental mesa, These, be it 
Temembered, were days when staff-college and 
garrigon instructors as yel were not, but when 
mirth and jollity ever reigned—it may have been, 
we must unwillingly admit, to the detriment af 
those professional studies in pursuit of which the 
soldier of type more modern is by no means 
suffered to be slack. 

Of all the houses in which the officers of 
Arncliffe garrison had been made welcome, few 
were more universally LA ties PR surcly, more 
attractive—than Greystoke Priory. Even exter- 
nally, its pre-eminence was not unasserted, En- 
circled by a magnificent park, well stocked with 
game, the aiale-like avenue which formed the 
approach to the mansion was vaulted by noble 
chestnuts, very models of tree loveliness. Nor 
were the inmates unworthy such surroundings. 
Fresher and more hearty than many a man of 
fifty, Sir Henry Edridge, though within meaaur- 
able distance of the allotted years of man, yet 
bore ii age as a lusty winter, frosty but kindly. 
About y Edridge there was netapa & some- 
thing lacking of the winning iousness one 
might have Fonged for, and a thought too much 
of statelineas, at times Yerging even upon hauteur, 
in the greeting wherewith you were made wel- 
come to her some Nor were such secre 
characteristics by any means i in 
the two fair daughters of the Noun the: haut 














frankness of the old baronet being os plainly 
reflected in the wild tongue and Idaghing loveli- 
ness of Mabel Edridge, as was her mother’s more 
stately reserve in the severer demeanour of her 
elder fergie Now, we an, a well Lepiemd Vs 
on t when i elphin gazed s0 wist- 
fully towards Degeneres from the deck of the 
outward-bound Himalaya, thoughts of Beatrice 
Edridge and of the great hance never 
to be bridged over—which would shortly yawn 
between them, troubled a brow not usually clouded 
by care. ; 2 

But another no less happy, if less pretentious 
home, lies invitingly open to our gaze, home of 
the type ecclesiastical, such as, with its inmates, 
Anthony Trollope was wont so exquisitely to 
depict No ple indeed, invading whose chief 
seat another Proudie arranged diocesan detail 
or discussed clerical delinquencies with obsequious 
chaplain, but a lowlier household, which tran- 
quilly migrated according to ecason, passing and 
repassing between the quaint old vicarage at Nune- 
ham and the more dignified repose of the canon’s 
house in the trim-kept close at Arncliffe. Nune- 
ham vicarage lacked, as well it might, the green 
vistas of foliage which arched the approach to 
the adjacent priory, but for a garden which might 
rival Corisande’a in old-fashioned beauty, and 
tempt even those who most love to stand idle into 
longing to dress and keep it—as for thie, what 
could compare with its smooth lawn, long straight 
walks, and wealth of scented flowers? et 
Jovelier even than such wilderness of sweets was 
fair Mary Graham, full of winsome, dainty grace, 
whe, motherless, reigned sole mistress of her 
father’s home, alike at Nunebam and in tho 
residence beneath the hoary towers of Arncliffe 
Minster. Nor for nothing had young Willie 
Clavering gazed long and softly on vision so 
bright and fair; and three short days cre the 
route arrived, had told hia love to no unwilling 
ear, And now, all bright hopes were daahod 
and a parting comes—no sweet sorrow, pensive 
prelude of a morrow’s joy, but sudden, perhaps 
vven final-—Litter as only such partings can be, 
leaving nought save dear fond remembrance behind. 
Thus had her lover pasaed forth from the broad 
daylight of her lite, whence the bloom was 
vanished and the charm; and sad indeed was 
Mary Graham’s loving heart what time the 
littering squadrons marched beneath the ancient 
arrier loading out of Arncliffe by the western 
road ; self-same which, long years before, Oyle- 
thorpe’s dragoons had traversed as they pressed 
in hot pursuit of Prince Charlie's retreating host. 

Not thus happy in his wooing, however, had 
been Arthur Gedolphin, captain of Clavering’s 
troop; and from the very day he joined, firm 
friend and trusty counsellor to his callow comrade. 
Wide, indeed, was the difference between sweet 
Mary Grabam and Beatrice Edridge, proud and 
stately, as though she would die rather than yield 
the oft-sought sign of affection. At times, even 
Godolphin, pee as he gazed on her, would 
almoet be temp! to murmur: 

be xr dan fang th ere rly 
0 
You pi bBo munion. bat re ion 


And then, as though chiding his own faint heart, 
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would he straightway redouble attentions which 
even in happiest vein the haughty beauty seemed 
but to tolerate. Driven well-nigh to z, a 
short while ere the route for Varna pag 2a 
pis sought one day to draw from bri ht-eyed. 

abel some sweet assurance of ho : 

‘Ah, Captain Godolphin, laughed the lively: 
little maiden, ‘have you yet to learn that 

all hearts in love use their own ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itself, area: 
And trust no agent?’ 
A lesson, by the way, which it was more than 
suspected the young lady herself had already 
acquired, she and Jack Fanshawe, the senior 
cornet, having long been fast friends, wholly 
inseparable, in fact, on tho few occasions when 
Lady Edridge could be persuaded to allow her 
| youngest daughter to emerge from the seclusion 
| of Graystoke. 

Meanwhile, how hed it fared with the light- 
hearted horsemen whose gay and rollicking guest- 
nights had, such a short while ago, roused mid- 
night echoes in Arncliffe barrack square? One 
evening about a fortnight subsequent to the eail- 
ing of the Htmalaya, two young cavalry officers 

azed down from beneath the arches of the 
cca upon such a ecene of busy life as, in days 
when yet the Suez Canal was not, the grand 
harbour of Valetta rarely enough offered to those 
few unlucky men, alternately baked and devoured 
by mosquitoes, whom duty at auch senaon ordi- 
narily chained to the spot. Huge steamers, laden 
with horge, foot, and artillery, lay alongside the 
quays; and hither and thither’ awif y fitted 
brightly painted little boats, bearing from ship 
to shore those who, like our Arncliffe friendsa— 
for such they were—sought for letters from home, 
or, each after his kind, amusement wherewith to 
vary the unaccustomed monotony of life at sea. 

‘So you’ve actually heard from Mary Graham-— 
lucky dog!’ said Godolphin, as, seated on the 
| low “sill of one of the archways, ho watched his 
younger comrade eagerly devouring the contents 
lof a Totter whose neatly formed, closely crossed 
handwriting sufficiently betrayed the sex of the 
fair correspondent. ‘How awfully good of her 
not to forget the Marseille mail,’ added he.— 
‘She doesn't chanco to say unything about the 

le at Graystoke?’—alter o pause, inquir- 





ingly. 
Xi well,’ replied the other.—‘And listen to 
this, Godolphin ; here’s something intended, no 
doubt, for your special benefit : “Nor, I sincerely 
believe, is the weary burden of absent hours 
borne by me alone; I think, ney, am aure that 
Beatrice has already discovered that there's no 
living now if Bertram (in the ahape of Captain 
Godolphin) be away.”’ 
Cold comfort, after all; atill, a straw, at which 
be drowning man with sponidng grasp might 
clutch, and cherished accordingly. 
Nor, indeed, had things gone merrily as afore- 
‘time with the two fair sisters at Crayrtoke, 
but all, sweet sounds of life seemed somehow 
out of tune and jangled. That which ever present 
imay be lightly esteemed, becomes ofttimes, in 
| absence, a8 yellow, glittering, precious gold ; and 
vo had it proved to Beatrice Bard e; while to 
ight little Es, without Jack Faushawe to flout 
coax by turns, the times seemed sorely out of 





} 








and fair prosperous days. 

summer away, and the 
ij golden harveat-time with its sunburnt sicklemen ; 
autumn was just commencing, when, from 
and steeple, joy-bells clashed a very babel of 
sound, proclaiming how, on the ensan- 

field of Bulakiave, the thin red line hed 
tefumphed as of yore over serried hosta of Cos- 
and Russian. And, by-and-by, there came, as 
must, sad sequel to every victory, long rolls 
of killed and wounded; and the wrinkled front 

of war was grimly realised in many a sorrowin 

home, where friend or brother must hencefort 
but soma fond record on the table of the 
memory, And ere long there was bruited abroad 
& Tumour, vague at first and hard to realise. It 
was impel e, men anid, thet the very flower of 
England’s chivalry could have been launched in 
unavailing onslaught against outflanking tiers of 
hostile guns, Yet, slas! where now were those 


day passed full of life with stride eo resonant, 
about the narrow old streeta of Arncliffe, ench one 
cynosnre of many an admiring eye? And so, once 
more, fresh lista of killed and wounded, scanned 
with intensity of trembling anxicty, such as mere 
words might never describe; alike in the calm 
serenity of the close and amid the luxurious 
appointments of Graystoke Priory. 
he worat at anyrate had not ha ed; 
the list of killed contained the names of none 
of their friends; but under the heading 
“Wounded ecverely’ were returned the names 
of both Captain Godolphin and Lieutenant 
Clavering. rely grieved was little Mab, for 
both were prime favourites with her; still, if 
truth be told, her heart gave a big bound when 
she found how Jeck Fanshawe had ridden back 
asfo and sound with the shattered remnant of 
the ga Six Hundred. To Bentrico Edridge 
in this time of her tribulation, pride was 
but aw the staf? of a bruised reed on which to 
loan; and #o in theso days, oftener than ever, 
would she be found in the close, secking such 
healing balm of sympathy as Mary Graham could 
erate her own sore trouble. Ere long came 
ings of the sufferers; and a few lines which 
r Clavering to acrawl from the 
ospital at Scutari served somewhat to abate her 
sickening anxiety, assuring her how he was to be 
sent, as goon as he could 
so by easy atages home again once more His 
captain, he said, had lost an arm, but otherwise 
was doing well. And no long time after, from 
Malta came tidings still more brightly written 
and hopeful, telling her of anticipated happiness 
in reunion, and how all his remembrance lay in 
Arnclife with his joy. And then—a pause, and 
then a blow, awitt, and wholly ted, a 
= re Biseios ig Rheargsaey & 
en. ru - the doctors 
said, had been the cause. 


Long years roll between the Crimean war and 
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these days in which I write, and a new 
bas grown up, sometimes for what pur- 
pose waa made euch waste of b and treasure. 
Are not the White Czar’s constant plana, men ssy, 
if they appear awhile to be laid aside, ever taken 
up again as opportunity offera, and carried on, 
just as some pattern in iair embroidery, wherein 
is inserted here a flower, there a leaf, ever fol- 
lowing a pre-arranged and well-ordered design, 
is from time to time resumed} Nor are these 
the only changes which have sccompanied the 
march of Time’s inaudible foot, for Colonel and 
Mrs Godolphin now reign at ia giro Priory, 
her husband having long ago left the army; 
and youthful voices ring once more among the 
timbers of the old Hall, and childish eyes gaze 
wonderingly at the gay pennons and strange men 
in armour who stand around; moreover, trice 
is just now abundantly happ , in that her sister 
is close to her, for Colone! Fanshawe commands 
the oe at present quartered in Arneliffe 
barrac 


Of all the Sisters in that far-away South African 
home, who bears with such infinite patience the 
manifold shortcomings and naughtinesses of the 
little black children, as Sister Mary? or who 
rewards their feeble endeavours to be good with 
such concord of sweet sounds that the very air 
becomes murmurous with melody? And yet 
sometimes. in spite of firm resolve, memories of 
the past rush in upon her like a flood, and stifled 
sorrow and yearnings after what might have 
been, are roused anew by the very ontpouring of 
harmony ; lingering echoes, perchance, of some 
anthem heard long ago in the happy daya, the 
ethoes of which still vibrate through the arches 
of Arncliffe Minster. 





AMUSING METAPHORS. 


An Englishman onee asked a eon of Erin if the 
roads in Ireland were good. Pat replied: ‘Yes; 
they arc so fine, that I wonder you do not import 
some of them into England. Let me see—there’s 
the road to love, strewed with roses; to matri- 
mony, through nettles; to honour, through the 
camp; to prison, through the law; and to the 
undertaker’s, through physic.—‘Have you any 
referment?’ aaked the Englishman. 
“Yes, faith, we have; but that is the dirtiest 


' road in the kingdom.’ 


The answer of Apollonius to V jan is 
not without humour and instruction. Vespasian 
nsked him: ‘ What caused Nero’s overthrow?! He 
answered : ‘Noro could touch and tune the harp 


moved, to Malta, and | well; but in government, sometimes he used to 


wind the pi too high, sometimes to let them 
down too low” And certain it is that nothin 

destroys authority eo much as the unequal an 
untimely inbeeebange of power pressed too far 
and relaxed too much. 

Stephenson was once asked by a scim- 
tific lady what he considered the most powerful 
force in nature. ‘Oh,’ enid he in a lant spirit, 
‘T will soon answer that question: it is the eye 
of the woman for the man who loves her; for 
if a woman look with affection on a young man, 
and he should go to the uttermost ends of tha 
earth, the ion of that look will bring 


him back. There is no other force m natare 


SE gually soady with the 
ith a similitude waa negro 
who, pars dior 3 in court, was asked 
t the honesty of a neighbour. ‘I know 
{ puking sees bun) was. iy; ‘but if I 
was a chicken, I would rocet high when he was 

ing around.’ 

A thoughtful writer describes one-eyed travel- 
lers, who see a deal of some A vedere} 
class of objects and are blind to all others, and 


adds: ‘The Irish jaunting car, in which the 

ra ait back to back, is a sort of of 
what arabes ged gai eerie ia ra 
seen & £ and reports faithfully w e 
has eae on no aide of the road, end the other 
on the other. One will have seen all that is 
gress, and the other, all that is orange.’ 

‘A cunning knave can form no notion of a 
nobler nature,’ says the same writer. ‘He is 
like the goats on Robinson Crusce’s island, which 
eaw clearly everything below them, but very 
imperfectly what was above them ; so that Robin- 
eon could never get at them from the valleys; 
but when he came upon them from the hilltop, 
he took them quite by surprise.’ 

Ridicule, says a German critic, is like a blow 
with the fist; wit, like the prick of o needle; 
irony, like the sting of a thorn; and humonr, 
the plaster which heals all these wounds. All 
Sf these qualities may be found in some meta- 

hore. 

e Man is said to be an animal that has a mania 
for getting up societics and making himeclf pres- 
dent. If the presidency has been already claimed, 
he contents himself with the position of treasurer. 
In o cynical old bachelor’s opinion, ideas are 
hke beards—men only get thern when they arc 
grown up, anl women never have any. It was 
probably another old bachelor who said: ‘ Nature 
shudders when she sces a woman throw a atone; 
but when a woman attempta to split wood, 
nature covers her head aud retires a dark 
and mouldering cave in temp despair? A 
spinster says old bachelors arc frozen-out old 
gardeners in the flower-bed of love, 

To say that a coquette is a rosebush from 
which each young beau plucks a leaf, and the 
thorns are left for the husband, is not very com- 
plimentary. Compliments are the coin that 
people pay a man to his face; what 
they | lier out with behind his back. 

A er said: ‘One thing I don't like about 
city folks—they be either so stuck up that yer 
can’t reach ’em with a haystack pole, or so blamed 
friendly that they forget to pay Breit board.’ 

A rural poet asid of his lady-love: ‘She is 
graceful as a water-lily, while her breath is like 
an armful of clover.’ An American poet wrote 
a eulogy of Washington, whose glorious life 
should compose a volume as Alps immortal, spot- 
less as ite snows, The stars should be ita types, 
kyu the age, the corths i binding, and the 

page. some Ameri i 
ae of phon en ara as 
Chinese overdoing a thing, a hunch- 
back oa ait biden man ee Misael 
overmuca, toa rat ing into 
a ccale and hing iteelf : 
A fanatical beterian writes: ‘The Sundsy 


4H Newspaper isa crayfish in the dikes of misrule, 


B, 
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ry Asher that ae oe behind 
w © Yacscourses, the the saloons 
the bling dena, &, are roaring for exit! 
An sai ed described a 
that the red flames danced in the haere at 
flung their fiery arma about like a black 
pell, until Sam Jones got on the roof and doused 
them out with a pail of water. 

Gordon Cumming likened an African jungle 
to a forest of fishhooks relieved by an occasional 
patch of penknives. 

‘You look,’ said an Irishman to a pe 
smoker, ‘as if you had got out of your grave 
ee ee your ciger, and couldn’t find your way 

A a ragicieay ceeeriine & money-lender, 
says: ‘He eserves you in the present tense, he 
lends you in the conditional mood, i you 
in the subjunctive, and ruins you in the future!’ 
A close observer of human nature remarks: 
“Time marches on with the alow, measured tread 
of the man workin by the day” <A French 
author is charged with the prediction that France 
will throw herself into the arms of the liberating 
sword. This is not quite so bad as the Demo- 
crat’s speech: ‘We will burn our ships, and 
with every sail unfurled, steer boldly out into 
the ocean of freedom !’ 

A clerg, man on board a ship began a sermon 
in the following manner: ‘Dear friends, I shall 
embark my exhortation on tho barge of my lips, 
in order to cross the stormy ocean of your atten- 
tion, and in hope of arriving safely at the port 
of your cars.” 

A learned connsellcr, in the middle of an 
affecting appeal in court on a slander suit, treated 
hus hearers to the following flight of genius: 
‘Slander, gentlemen, like a boa-constrictor of 
gigantrc size and immeasurable proportions, 
the coi] of its unwieldy body about its unfortu- 
nate victim, and heedlean of the shricks of 
that come from the uttermost depthe of its 
victim’s sotl—loud and verberating as the night- 
thunder that rolls in the heavens—it finally 
breaks its unincky neck upon the iron wheel 
of public opinion, forcing him first to despera- 
tion, then to madness, and finally crushing him 
in the hideous jaws of mortal death. 

A young American lawyer employed to defend 
a culprit charged with stealing a pig, resolved 
to convince the court that he was born to shine, 
Accordingly, he proceeded to deliver the following 
brilliant exordium: ‘May ib please the court 
and gentlemen of the jury, while Europs is 
bathed in blood ; while classic Greece is struggling 
for her righta and liberties, and trampling the 
anballowed altars of the bearded Infidels to dust ; 
while America shines forth the brightest orb in 
the politicol sky—I, with dne diffi ence, ties to 
defend the cause of this humble hog-thief. 

‘Pray, my lord,’ said a gentleman to a late 

apd rather w cal judge, ‘what is 
the difference between law and equity courts ?°— 
‘Very Httle in the end,’ repli doedships 
‘they only differ as far as time is coneerned. At 
common law, you are done for at once; in equity, 
you ate not Bo easily disposed of. The former 
is a bullet, which is instantaneously and charm- 
ingly effective, the latter is an angler’s hook, 
which plays G..h its victim before it kills it, 
The one is prassic acid, the other landanum,’ 
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A curions metaphor was used by the orator 
who pro} to grasp a ray of light from the 
great orb of day, spin it into threads of gold, 
and with them weave a ahroud in which to wrap 
the whirlwind which dies upon the bosom of 


the west, A writer remarks, we are efraid the 
machi will break down before the fabric 
can get t h the loom. 


But the Sia piece of soul-stirring elo- 
quence equals enything in the way of amusing 
metaphors. Colonel Zell, at the time when Grant 
was up for the Presidency, and when the Demo- 
cratic watchword was, ‘Anything to beat Grant,’ 
wes essing an enthusiastic meeting of Repub- 

when a Democrat sung out: ‘It’s easy 
talkin’, colonel; but we’ll show you something 
next fall.’ The colonel was a great admirer of 
Grant. He at once wheeled about, and with 
uplifted hands, hair bristling, and eyes flashing 
fire, cried out: ‘Build a worm-fence round a 
winter supply of summer weather; catch a 
thunderbolt in bladder; break a hurricane | 
to harness; hang out the ocean on a grape-vine 
to dry; but never, sir, never for a moment ! 
gence yourself with the idea that you can Leat 
rant,’ 


— 





A ‘TARIFF’ OF THE FLEET PRION. 


The abuses which existed in the old Fleet 
Prison of London are known to most of us—the 
practice of horrible crueltics at first, and of gross 
extortions lateron. <A capital picture of the latter 
evile is sketched in a work published in 1749, 
entitled the I/nmours of the Hleet. The author 
was himaclf ao debtor incarcerated in the prison, 
the aspect of which was, he tells us, uninviting 
enough to the newly arrived espendthrift, who 
had probably, till then, passed his life in the 
lap of luxury. Various officials atepped for- 
ward to erect him, and hint that a ‘tip’ would 
secure all necessary comforts; but after giving 
it, the new-comer quickly discovered that it would 
not produce all that was promised. For really 
‘comfortable apartmenta,’ another ‘fee’ bad to 
be given to this man and to that man, till, before 
settling down, the prisoner had parted with at 
least a five-pound note. Early in the seventeenth 
century, however, when the Star Chamber and 
other similar courts began to fill tho Fleet with | 
state prisoners, the fees to be paid by inmates und | 
the provision to be made for them were ordered | 
by government; and a very curious ‘tarifl’ of | 
the prieon exista amongst the state papers for the | 
reign of James I, The scale drawn up was vari- 
able according to the social etatus of the prisoner. 
‘ At his first coming into prison,’ a ‘yeoman’ paid 
to the warden, £1, 188 4dd.; for his ‘weeklie 
commons,’ 5s. ; and for his chamber, 23 dd. A 
gentleman on entering ee £3, 6s. 8d., and 10s. 
a week for his board. His chamber, ‘lying two | 
in a bedd, like prisoners,’ 24. 4d. A proviao with , 
regard to this latter or ment shows the rovt | 
of the evil, which afterwards developed so promi- 
nently in the ‘tip’ eyatem. ‘If,’ says the tariff, 
‘he will have a chaumber for himselfe alone, 
then he is to agree with the warden.’ Of the 
better-clasa rooms, there were some at 3a. 4d., er 
a, 6a, 10u, 128, 138. dd, and 20a a week. I | 
the new arrival waa a ‘knight, hie entrance fee | 
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18a, 2 week. His chamber, 10a, a week, ‘unlessa 
he agree with the warden.’ A noble prisoner was 
a source of considerable profit to the officials: 
baron’s fee to the warden was £10, and an earl's 
£15; for ‘commons,’ the former paid 168, 6d. 2 
week, and the latter £2, 3a. 4d.—rather a large 
difference. The omiasion from the tariff of terms 
for dukes, marquises, and viscounte is singular. 
Surely the Fleet sometimes opened its doora to 
such es of nobility. The meals provided 
lacked nothing in respect of quantity—as to 
uality of course we cannot now speak—but 

ey only came twice a day—dinner and supper. 
Breakfast was presumably an ‘extra’ For dinner, 
‘knightes and gentilmen all at a table’ had boiled 
beef, boiled leg of mutton, roast beef, a joint 
of roast veal, a pullet, and a tart. For wupress 
‘neates feete,’ sliced beef, roast mutton, a pu a 
and arabbit. So far as eating went, knights an 
gentlemen shared alike; but the superior rank 
of the former was respected in drinking; each | 
knight had a pint of wine to a meal; whilst 
three gentlemen had to make that quantity do 
between them. Of the noblemen’s menu we have 
no details, 


HIC JACET AMOR. 


I 


Tlarr by the spot it lies where all ways meet 
That lead to happiness or misery, 
Within the shadow of a cypress tree 
FEmbowered in fracrant flowers, Death's cool retreat, 
And all untrodden by the noiay feet 
Of youths nnd maidens, who with careless glee 
Trip o’er the green of life right merrily, 
And dream not love's aweet dream, so sad and sweet ! 


Foi him they never knew, gay giddy throng, 

And heedless of this tumbstone, old and coll, 

So deep in shudow, and o'crgrown with mould! 
Warm was this shephcid's heart ; sweet was his song— 
It filled the woods with music all day long — 

Who now lies here, and thas his tale is tul 


IL. 


O mother Earth, to him who cradied lies 

Por ever on thy breast, be gentle now ! 

And breathe, ye winds, soft lallabies and low, 
Yet wake no echoes with your mournful sighs ! 
And while the sorrow of the silent ekies 

Distile in dew upon Hate’s fallen foe, 

Go, mourn, ye maidene' noise abroad your woe, 
And fill the empty fields with wailing crica 


Por Love is dead! by cruel maidens slaia, 
Who took his glorious all, then, sated, threw 
The gift away. He nought of vengeance knew, 
Nor to hia brother-shepherds did complain, 
Bat grew more silent, slowly pamed away, 
And sleepeth here until the judgment day. 
Bentasm Roxit1r. 
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Waar influence for good or ill these three sym- 
bole—perpetuating the Libra, Solidus, and Dena- 
rius of the ancient Romans, thus defying the 
changing hand of Time from centuries before 
Christ till now—have exerted, and still continue 
to exert, over the thoughts and actions of poor 
frail humanity all the world over !—for the Roman 
coins have been found in the Orkneys as well 
as in the most remote corners of the Old World. 

Many of our maxims and aphorisms are cle- 
cidedly contradictory; for instance, the example 
he! 1 out to us of the early bird is sumewhat upsct 
by the fact that ‘the carly worm gete caten;' 
and our belief in ‘anything well begun being half 
done’ is rather rudely shakun by being told that 
‘a good beginning makes a bad end.’ But we 
do not know of one maxim which gainsaye the 
proverb that ‘Moncey is the root of all evil.’ And 
this does not imply that monev is not the root of 
a great deal of good also. No proverb worthy 
the name was ever framed in a day, being, iu 
short, the casence distilled from lony continued 
and attentive observation; but it may perhaps 
be neceasary, in order to convince emime of our 
readers that there is much truth in this particular 
one, to enumerate a few of the most cryieg cvils 
for which money, if not entirely responsible, 
may at least be beld conducive—avarice, envy, 
forgery, gambling, lices.tiousnesa, rubbery, and 
even murder. Money we all must have, since 
our very life depends upon its possession. With- 
out money, we must starve and die; and if we 
cannot obtain it by fair means, we sometimes 
adopt foul After having obtained it, what 
numerous temptations to misuse it asaail us en 
every side—the indulgence of selfish luxuries, 
enticing debsucheries, and all the fiery darts of 
the wicked one. Whereas a little trouble is 
involved, and we have to go somewhat out of our 
way to find the means of spending it profitably 
for ourselves or others, 

It is diffieult for persons who live in this 
enlightened age to realise the time when there 
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was no such thing as money, and to understand 


how the ordinary dealings could be carried on 
without such a convenient medium. But people 
in those days were no worse off than the un- 
tutored savages of to-day. Money, after all, it 
but a common measure or atandard, according to 
which we estimate the value of other things ; or, 
os it has been defined, ‘any commodity that can 
be employed for the purpose of facilitating the 
interchange of what men possess for what they 
desire' Homer tells us that Claucus’s golden 
armour was valued at one hundred oxen, showing 
that oxen in this case was the unit of measure- 
ment or comparison. Among the ancient Britona, 
we know that iron rings and tin plates were used 
for woney, although they had » gold and bronm 
coinage long before the Romans came. In Italy 
it was originally cattle, whence comes the 
Latin word prcunta, money, derived from pecus, 
a flock; and this method of barter still ob- 
tains in uncivilised countries ; for example, beads 
in Abyssinia, cowries or amall e¢hells in India 
and on the coasts of Africa, where about sixty 
shells represent the value of a halfpenny. 
Certain fruits have also at times been current 
for money: cacao and maize among the Moxi- 
cans, and almonds in parts of the East Indies 
where there were no cowrica, forty being set 
against a hiitpenny—in short, various substancea 
have been ueed for a convenient standard in 
different ages; but in all nations where com- 
merce has male any considerable progress, the 
precious metals, cither in coinr or ingots, or their 
representative valuc in paper, have finally been 
adopted as moncy. In thia, however, as in all 
matters of progress, the development has been 
exceedingly gradual, and, unfortunately, history 
does not lelp us in tracing the different methods 
pursned previous to the adoption of the mvtals 
First-~we find stamped moncy of wood and pieces 
of leather giving place to pieces of gold, silver, 
aud copper or brass, signified by the three As, 
from the Latin Aurum, Argentum, and fa, of no 
definite shi; ;, and void of impressions, weight 
alone being the measure. Next followed various 
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impressions on these irregular pieces: the Jews 
imprinted on one side the shekel or golden pot, 
and on the other Asron’s rod; the Dardans, two 
cocks fighting ; the Athenians, an owl or an ox; 
and 80 on gh countless variations, exhibit 
ing the religion and manners of the different 
peoples. 

As time went on, the forms of the coins became 
more regular, though they are now by no means 
uniform ; some being circular like our own and 
those of the Chinese, which have a square hole 
through the middle, to allow of their being slung, 
for the convenience of carriage or enumeration ; 
others square or multangular; and others glob- 
aler, But now—with the exception of the Turks 
and Mohammedans, who detest images, the pre- 
cept of Mohammed forbidding the representa- 
tion of any living creature, and who inscribe the 
name insteal—all civilised nations impress one 
side of the coin with the image of the reigning 
soverei Nor is this a moder idea, since the 
coins of Alexander L, who began his reign about 
five hundred years before Christ, bear ‘his por- 
trait, os do also those of many kings and queens 
who held their sway in that ond succceding 
centuries 

There are few subjects more interesting than 
the study of the symbols found on ancient coins, 
and though such is outside tho limits of this 
article, we may be pardoned for referring bricfly 
to one of them which shows the origin of the 
Turkish crescent. When Philip of Macedon was 
proceeding to storm Byzantium—the ancient 
name of Constantinople—on a cloudy night, the 
moon auddenly shone out and discovered his 


approach, so that the inhabitants observed and | 
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broken into quarters, each piece was called o 
ing of farthing, a device that has lately 
for dividing our penny 
stamp by perforating it across the centre in 
two halfpenny onea, and which would be a great 


boon if granted by the Inland Revenue depart- 
ment. ‘ Millin the edge of our gold and silver 
coins, termed also ‘graining’ and ‘crenating,’ first 


employed in 1646, to prevent their being injured 
by wear, and more especially by being clipped 
by rognes, is a hint taken from the ancient 
Syrians and Romans, who treated their coins 
similarly and for like reasons, by cutting out 
Tegular notches round the border, so as to show 
the inside of the metal But the old forgers 
were not to be so easily beaten, and made cor- 
responding incisions in their copper imitations, 
plating them over with silver. 

Up to the time of the Union (1707), the Scotch 
coing were quite distinct from the English, con- 
sisting of ptstoles, marke, nobles, pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, besides base money of Atkin- 
sona or Achisons (eightpence), baubees, placks, 
and boddlea. The Irish coins have always 
been made here and sent to that country, there 
being no mint in Ireland, and have borne the 
same names as our own; but their shilling or 
harper waa only worth about elevenpence three- 
farthinie and their pound equal to eighteen shil- 
lings and fourpence-halfpenny English money. 

he derivation of the names of some of our 
modern coins is interesting. (ininvas were so 
termed from the Guinen gold out of which they 
were first struck; our flurin, from a gold coin 


of Florence of that name, from the flower of the 
lily (fore) upon it, struck in 1252, 
was at firsta German appellation, schelling. Our 
word ‘sterling’ is derived as follows: In the 


The shilling 


repulsed him. The Turks, upon entering Con-| time of King John, money coined in the east 
stantinople, found this ancient badge in many parts of Germany, where the inhabitants were 
laces, and susperting some magical power in| called Easterlinga, came into especial request in 
it, assumed the symbol and its power to them-| England on account of its purity, and was called 
selves, which we find to this day impressed on} Easterling money ; some of these people the king 
all thoir coins, sent for, to bring the coin to perfection, which 


Copper coins appear generally to have been 
strack previous to silver, and pileer revinus to 
gold. In what may bo called the modern period 
of England, tho first gold coin was not struck 
until the reign of Nenry IL, in 1257, and 
was called ‘a gold pennie,’ equivalent in value 
to twenty pence—and this progress of metals 
seems to have kept pace with the increase of 
wealth and commerce. Iron, brass, and copper 
first answered the purposcs of moncy; silver 
followed next, and, aa property increased, gold 
succoaded ; but the great increase of richea and 
trado in our day has rendered even gold insuf- 
ficient aa a circulating medium; therefore, paper 
has been substituted, as being exempt from most 
of the imperfections and disorders of coin, and 


greatly facilitating the intricate operationa of 


commerce. 

Having briefly sketched the growth of modern 
y to maturity, it may be well to lighten 
mass by inserting a little leaven in the ahape 
a few entertaining narratives concerning its 
‘ancy. 

The Norman penny, their only piece of money, 

BO Uesely eereest with a cross that it 
t easily parted ; when broken in half, 
piece was called a half-penny; and when 
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ever since has been called sterling, from Easter- 
ling. 


The fashion of wearing coins as ormaments, 
as we do either as a charm on the watchchain, or 
when made into sleeve-links, necklaces, bracelets, 
&e., was also common among the ancients, espe- 
cially the Greek girls, many of whose coins have 
been found pierced with holes, and sometimes 
with a small ring fastened. But perhaps the 
inost curious purpose to which moncy has been 
apple! was the superstitious practice of placing 
thin broad pieces of unstamped gold in the 
mouths of the Egyptian mummies, to pay the 
fare of Charon, the mythological ferryman, to 
row them across the river Styx. 

Some of our readers may not know that there 
exists in France euch an anomaly as imagin 
money ; we refer to the French centime, whi 
han no real existence, being contrived for the 
sole purpose of simplifying accounts, a light in 
which some people, especially merchants in many 
of their trausactions, regard all money—that is, 
merely as connters wherewith to reckon the dif- 
ferent commodities that are mutually exchanged 
in the concerns of life, 

One of the crimes we laid at money's door 
in the early part of this article was forgery, under 
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which head is included the fabrication of counter- 
feit money, the pursuit of which criminal art haa 
lored many a@ clever man, besidea the notorious 
Brunel, to his doom; and since many of the 
stratagems adopted are as ingenious as they are 
dishonest, it may be interesting to notice a few 
of them, together with the punishments that have 
at various times been meted out. The production 
of a counterfeit bank-note calla for such shrewd- 
ness and dexterity as are beyond the ken of 
unskilled persons. The coining of money being 
the special prerogative of the sovereign, who may 
alao by proclamation legitimise foreign coin and 
make it current in his own country, or decry any 
coin of the kingdom and make it no longer cur- 
rent, renders the striking of money by an unquali- 
fied person unlawful. (Clipping, filing, and sweat- 
ing coins—that is, i them in some strong 
acid that will eat away the surface, thus causinz 
them to lose their weight, and coneeuendly their 
value—are amongst the clumeier dodges; whilst 
the plan of covering pee of iron, lead, copper, or 
other metal, cut to the size and shape of the coin 
to be imitated, with o ia Fuss of gold or silver 
neatly stamped and soldcred at the edges, which 
can only be detected by weight and sound, calls 
for a greater degree of skill and manipulation. 
Ly a law of the Emperor Constantine, false coiners 
were declared guilty of high-treason and con- 
demned to be burnt alive; by the law of Athena, 
all counterfeiters, debasera, and diminishers of the 
current coin were subjected to oa punish- 
imnent; and in our own country, these offences 
are deemed high-treazon ; and not only these, but 
the mere fact of buying, selling, concealing, or 
knowmely having in possession any implements 
or tocla for the coinage of money. A curious 
statute was framed in the retyn of George I. to 
the effect that ‘any offinder shall be pardoned in 
case (being out of prison) he diecosvers and con- 
victs two other offenders of the game kind,’ It 
is alco contrary to liw to comin money to the 
melting-pot, the punishment fur which, m the 
reign of Charles 11., was—‘(1) forfeiture of the 
same, and also the double valuc ; (2) the offendcr, 
if a freeman of any town, to be disfranchised ; if 
not, to enffer xix months’ imprisonment’ Ly a 
statute of William I1]., ‘any person buying or 
selling, or knowingly baviny in his custody, any 
clippings or filings of the coin of the realm, shall 
forfeit the same and five hundred pounds; one 
moiety to the king, and the other to the informer ; 
and be branded on the check with ‘he letter 
R! The counterfeitang of foreign coin is alho con- 
sidered a misdemeanour and breach oi the peace, 
and liable to a punishment of one year's imprison. 
ment for the drat offence, and acven yeas penal 
servitude for the second. 
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The coinage of a country is ever on the 
& new coin being prodoced while another is 
in In this country, the following coina have sil 


dizappeared : the groat (fourpence) and half-groat 
(twopenet introduced by ews IIL; the tee 
toon by Henry VII., so called from the teste or 


téte, or head of the king upon it; Elizabeth's 
three-halfpenny and three-farthing pieces; and 
the mark” abla ryal, spur-ry: ange, and 
angelet, ag well as the tin halfpence and farthings 
coined by Charles IL, with a stud of copper in 
their centre. Less than a century ago, five-guinea 
and double-guinen gold pieces, and twopenny 
pieces of copper, were in general circulation 
amongst us; guineas in time succumbed to the 
necessitiea of political economy; while crowna 
and fou y ‘bita’ have died out within our 
own recollection ; but the symbols L. 8. D. have 
outlived them all, and apperr likely to endure 
far into the distant «ons of futurity. 


RICHARD CABLE 
TNE | JANTAUIPMAN. 


CHALTER XV.—THE ‘ JOXEPBINE.’ 


JOSEPHINE remained brooding where tho rector 
had left her, with knitted brows and plaited 
fingers and eet lips. ‘I wish I were out of this— 
living a simpler life, where 1 could sco my way 
plain before me.’ 

Then she heard ‘Hist! hist!’ and looked about 
hier, but discovered no onc. Then again ‘ Hist! 
bist !? and looked ap, and beheld the wan face 
of Mr Uabriel Gotham, with bleached eyea, and 
faded hair, and weak trembling lipa, looking 
down on her from the balustrade of the terrace 
above. She had been pacing a walk below tho 
terrme—the verbena walk -with the roctor. 

The shaking white hond of the squire was 
round the base of a plaster vaso; ehe could soe 
only hia nodding head ane hia hand, the fingers 
of which worked on the vase os if ho wero 
practising on a piano, 

‘Don’t come up,’ be said, as Juseplino turned 
to the steps that led to the terrace; then he 
thrust his walking-atick between thu pillars of 
the balustrade and indicated a xpot below where 
she was tu stan’, 

Josephine wuwk up the position ho required ; 
and he spoke to her over the stono rail, with his 
chin resting on it and his hands hanging over 
it--a picture of imbecilty. Ae iis chin was on 
the stone, when he spoke the upper portion of his 


We may explain why it is that coins are struck | head moved, instead of the chin. 


and not cast, In their liquid state, some metule 
may be turned to almost any purpose and 
moulded to any shape; but gold, silver, and 
copper sustain a contraction in their transition 
from the liquid to the solid atate, and cannot 
therefore be cast to the figure of a mould; conae- 
pty, all our coins receive their impression 


artamp. We also 8 passing tribute 
of gratitude to the Arelians A thse iow chemaclend 
their method of notation requires, for just fancy 
if we had to work out all our sums end calcals- 
tions in Roman figures ! 


‘What is it? What have you been doing? 
What about Richard Cable?” 

Josephine’s frown deepened. It was too vexa- 
tiows to have had her conversation with the rector 
overheard. ‘Cousin,’ she said, ‘I havo bad a 
private tak with Mr Bellwood. I did not solicit 
i, He thrust it upon me. Neither he nor I 
desired that it should have taken place within the 
henring of angavesdropper.’ 

‘How rude you are to me,’ 

‘A privilege of relations,’ 
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‘I did not intend to listen. I was here, and 
you were beneath. I did not hear everything, 
I did not suppose that you and the rector had 
anything to say to each other which the world 
might not hear, 
‘What did you hear?’ asked Josephine shortly. 
‘II do not rightly understand. I think 


something was seid of your meeting Richard | °4 


Cable at night, without your father's knowledge, 
on the seawall. But I did not catch how long 
these private interviews had been going on.— 
Oh! how improper ;’ then he exploded in a 
eackling laugh. 

Josephine coloured. ‘You have just heard 
enough to let your fancy run away with you, 
Mr Gotham,’ said sho, ‘It is true that I did go 
out through the gate at night to Mr Cable, 
because I had some bonbons for his children. 
It was a brilliant moonlight night, as light as 
day, and I never for a moment thought there was 
any harm in my doing #0. Honi soit gui mal y 

2. 
‘Did I hear that the hour was past midnight?’ 
is blear cyca twinkled with cunning. 
; it was past midnight The vicar and 
Say: Sellfurd had been dining with us, After 
Captaityac! took the bux down to Mr Cable’ 
dinner, by gig you know he was there? Had you 

‘How {| that he should be in waiting to receive 
appointety, 
ain Gotham,’ exclaimed Josephine angrily, 
vith tears of mortification rising into her 
‘why am I to be subjected to catechism by 
as well as by the rector, and go over to you 
he sane story, make to you the same aclf-excul- 
pation ?” 

‘Because, my dear, I have heard of the circum- 
stances. You will have to explain them and 
exculpnte yourself to every one who hears about 
this midnight mecting, the sweut téte-b-téte.’ 

‘No one elec will hear of it. It was an accident. 
—It wos a bit of thoughtless imprudence on my 
part. I will not do it again.’ 

‘A nine days’ wonder to all the parish. How 
the old women will talk! and the sailors joke 
over their ale about it! 

‘No one will know anything about it but your- 
self, who have surprised the secret—not that it is 
a secret. I meant nought by going out on the 
wall but what I have said, to carry a bonbon box 
to the children.—I declare !’ Josephine burst forth 
angrily, ‘I will nover attempt to do a kind thing 
aynin. It is not often the fancy takes me. When 
I «do a considerate act, I have to suffer for it 
You are learning that, Cousin Gotham, also. You 
have housed us after the fire, and cannot shake 
ua off!’ 

*T do not want to be rid of you, Josephine.' 

‘And Aunt Judith? Is the attachment eo great 
‘T) that you cannot part with her?’ 

* Mr Gotham laughed, his head waggling on the 

balustrade as though it were loose and rolled on 
it, and might at any moment roll off. 


7. 
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‘Have you read of the Straldbrngs, Consin 
Gotham ?’ 

‘What—in Gulliver's Travels? The old people 
who never die?’ 

‘Yes. Papa says that he cannot believe in 
Struldbrugs, because they would have all their 
juices drawn out of them by their friends and 
uaintances. Friends and acquaintances become 
to old people barnacles that adhere and perforate. 
They can be shaken off by those who are young, 
but not by the old, and they cover up and corrode 
the latter. I think we are barnacles stuck upon 

ou.’ 

‘Am I a Struldbrug? or a drift-log? Did 
your father say that? br is this a piece of your 
pertneas ?’ 

‘Oh, he was not particularly alluding to you, 
answered Josephine. ‘At least, I do not remember 
that he was.’ 

Mr Gotham got up, and let Josephine see that 
he did not consist only of head and hands. 
‘Shall we go a little stroll together?’ he said. 
‘Will you take my arm?’ 

‘I shall be delighted,’ answered Josephine, and 
waited, and held out her arm for him to take. 
That wos what he meant by her taking his arm: 
she was to support him. 

He came tottering down the steps. Josephine, 
tall and vigorous, full of the bloom of youth, 
formed ao striking contrast to this mean, decrepit 


old man. 
‘Am I a Struldbrug?’ he asked, leering up 
in her face. ‘What was your father ing 


about that he should come upon the Struld- 
brugs?’” 

‘ f really do not remember.’ 

‘Or old loga washed up, covered with bar- 
nacles 7’ 

‘No; he did not speak of you as a log, cousin’ 

‘T should not be surprised if he had been 
thinking of me. I suspect he speaks one thing 
to my face and another to my back. I may 
be esteemed a Struldbrug or a log; but I am not 
one or other. I have eyes in the lobes of my 
ears, and can see more than some suspect.’ Then 
he cackled. ‘The barnaclea may not find s0 
much to suck out of me as they reckon upon.’ 

‘Where shall we go, Cousin Gotham 2’ 

‘Ob, anywhere. I want a change.—On to the 
seawall,’ he continued, laughing, shaking his sides 
and the hand that rested on Josephine’s arm. 

‘That fire has been a terrible loss to your 
father,’ he said, still Inughing. ‘His books—hiz 
wine—his plate! He will save something in 
housekeeping by living here, barnacling on me, 
as you cull it. The insurance wos heavy. I 
really should not have thought your father had 
such valuable furniture and wines and books, 
But it will not be paid for six months, I eup- 
pose?’ 

‘T know nothing about it, said Josephine 


| abruptly. 
“Why do you not cal! me Cousin Gabriel?’ 
asked Mr Gotham. ‘You know we are relationa. 


Your father’s mother was a Gotham, sister of my 
father, and of old Uncle Jeremy, who bought 


this 2 
Which way shall we got’ asked Josephine, 


without answering his question. 
He waved his atick in the direction he dosired 
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to walk ; then he went on : ‘Your father no doubt | bridge to his garden. Then Josephine, dropping | 


reckons on having the Hall when I am gone | Gabriel's arm, said hastily, eagerly : ‘It won't do, 
Has he ever spoken of the changes he will be| It muat not be I Monit you had forgotten 


making in it? Trees he will eut down, roomsjall about the boat, or I would have spoken 
he will alter?’ He peered up in her face | earlier.’ : : 
eraftily. ‘Why not? The vessel is ready ; she is 





Mr Cornellis had done this Josephine would] and named. The ordera were given directly we | 


not say he had not, 0 she diverted the attention | had made the arrangement.’ 
of the old man to something else, a thing easily}! ‘O Mr Gotham, what is to be done?’ gasped 
done. ‘I suppose now I can bring the Cable} Josephine. ‘I cannot pay you, neither now nor 
children here any day, as you desired, to look | in the future.’ 
for sugared almonds in the wren-neats ?’ ‘Cannot Pe, now; but you haye your money 
‘Not for the world!’ exclaimed Gabriel witl | coming in shortly,’ 
a start. ‘I would not have it done now, whilst| ‘Not at all. bs aa is—there has been a 
your father is here It might be thought a] bal investment do not know exactly how 
precedent, and he would not like it; he who|it is, but—papa has been unfortunate about my 
is to inherit the place when that old Struldbrug, | money. e put it where he thought he had 
Gotham, is withered and cast away, when that old | the best security, and—the money is all gone,’ 
log is eo barnacle-bored as to be worthless’ ‘Your mother’s fortune gone? 
‘He could not object, if you wished it’ ‘All gone. I have nothing,’ 
‘TI wish it no longer.’ Then he cackled. ‘What an unfortunate fire 


‘I am sorry I mentioned the Struldbrugs to | that was at Rose Cottage !’ 


you. You continue referring to them, as thou Jcsephine, in distress and annoyance, turned 
my father or I had associate? you with them in| eharply away. ‘You understand, Cousin Gotham, 
idea, which ie not the case.’ T cannot pay for the ship—now—never.’ 


‘I do not desire that the children should be} ‘But it is bought and paid for in your name, 
brought to the garden now. It was another | and your name stands in gold letters on the bows. 
matter before. en I bad nothing to amuse|A pity we did not have a cast from your face 
me; now I have you.’ for the figurehead.’ 

*T will do what I can for you, Consin Gotham.| ‘QO Mr Gotham!’—she clasped her hands—‘why 
I shall make you skip and wince with the stings | did you act with such precipitation ?' 
of my sharp tongue.’ ‘Why did you not tell me in time that you 

‘I do not mind that; but 1 do object to be| were without means# You can sue your father, 
riddled by barnacles.’ and make him indemnify yon out of the insur- 


They were near the willows and the cottage; ance money! He laughed. 
iy ‘Teannot do that,’ she said vehemently,‘ Why 


inhabited by the Cubles. Gabriel looked uncasi 

about him, as though secking something, yet |do you laugh! This ia no joke. ou have 
fearing to find it. He started as, turuins the | bronght me into great difficulties,’ 

corner of the wall, he came upon Richanl. ‘There ; do not be so distressed. I have risked 


Richard Cable removed his cap respectfully | the money withont taking a written authority 
to him and to Jusephine. The latter coloured | from you. I have been incautious, I must 


and smiled. bear the loss’ 

‘How are the little white mice?’ she asked.} ‘But I cannot take advantage of you in this 
‘ All seven snug and neat and happy 7’ way.’ 

‘Thank you, miss; my children are well and ‘Let me take your arm again, and go on to 
happy, eee the yard. Set your mind at rest. ou and 

‘Mr Richard Cable,’ said Gabriel Gotham with | your father and aunt are my nearest kindred. 


a faltering voice, ‘would you do Mins ‘‘ornellis| IF you cannot pay, it does not greatly matter. 
the favour of following us to Messrs Grimes and! must leave you something in my will, I will 


Newbold's dock 1’ one you the debt in my last testament; you 
Josephine hastily turned and looked at the! shall consider it as the present of Cousin Gabric. 
old man. She forgotten all about the ship, | That will set your conscience at rest. Eh?’ He 


in the excitement consequent on the fire. Gabriel | peered up at bs, 
had not again alluded to it; and she had con- ce nea, was not satisfied. She waa vered 
cluded, if for a moraent she had considered the} with Gotham, who was a man to talk, but 
proposal, that it had passed from itis fecble! not to act; and he had sprung o surprise upon 
memory. Now she was quite unable to pay for | her, which increased her difficulties, These unre- 
a ship, a8 her money was gone; and since that! liable men, she thought, always do the things 
affair of the night of the ois. it would uot be | which had better be left alone, and lect what 
proper for her to give the vessel to Richard. | they ought to execute Brocantly: o would 
he tried to catch Mr Gotham’s eye, to show! have sup he woull take me at my word 
him that the suggested visit displeased her; Lut! without further consultation? What will my 
he stadiously averted his face. ‘ father say } 
‘Mr Cable,’ said Josephine, ‘do not come with | As they reached the yard, Richard Cable caught 
us. Mr Gotham and I were engaged in converaa- them up, and walked respectfully behind. 
tion which we mast finish. Flow usin afew! ‘Come on, Mr Cable; don’t ’ said Gabriel. 
minutes in the direction of the dock. First ran | ‘ Mise Cornellis has come to see this smack that 
in and kiss the little ones for me. By that time ' Mesars Grimes and Newbold have been building, 
Mr Gotham and I will have finished our buainess ‘and which she has bought—a yacht, you under- 
stand. She & so fond of the sea, liad such a 


gs. tara : 
ichard obeyed. He went over the plank-’ taste of it when she was out in the lightehip, 
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that she wants more. She would like your 
opinion of the Mr Cable. I am no judge. 
IT have nothing to do with it, except to act for 
her, as her agent in the matter. If she had 
ordered me to engage for her a Newfoundland 
dog, I would have done 60.’ 

osephine’s face was dark with annoyance and 
shame. She would have but saw that 
it would avail her nothin The mischief was 
done, the ship was ordered and paid for in her 
name. It was hers whether she wished it or 
not; and of course she conld not retain it 
herself. The little craft was one to charm a 
sailor's heart, trim ond fresh, beautifully pro- 

oned from stem to stern. She had plenty 
of floor, while her lincs aft were delicately fine, 
and ber long hoist ond light draught promised 
fast sailing powers. Her builders, Messrs Grimes 
and Newbold, were proud of her; and the fisher- 
men and gailors who studied ber as they walked 
round her, like dealers about a horse, gave their 
Yate in her favour as a model combination 
of strength end y gee She was freshly painted, 
ond her figurehead glittered with the new gilding 
put on it. 

‘Well, Mr Cable,’ said Gabriel Gotham, ‘what 
do you say to her#’ 
aoe ’aa beauty,’ answered Richard—‘no wis- 

e. 

‘Ought to be a beauty,’ sniggered the squire ; 
‘named after Misa Cornellia You see—she is the 
Josephine,’ 

‘Yes, said Richard. ‘And not beautiful only. 
She is all spank with paint and gilding now, and 
that will be battered away with wind and wave, 
and worn with time; but she will be good and 
seaworthy, and obey her helm’ 

‘Should you like to be captain of the Jose- 

ino?’ asked Gotham, looking slyly first at 

im, and then round at the builder ond some 
of the workmen who stood by, and were listen- 
ing. 
‘I've not the chance, said Cable. 

“HH you had the chance ¢’ asked the squire. 

‘Td do my duty by her,’ anawered Uuble. 

‘You would do your duty by any trust,’ eaid 
Josephine, gathering up the courage to speak. 
She was afraid of what Mr Gotham might say; 
she did not like his tone—it chafed her. If the 
announcement must be made, it were better that 
it came from her. 

“Mr ae she snid, and, as she spoke, she 
trembled with nervousness, ‘you rendered me a 
great service when I might bave been Jost. 
T owe you my life. I have not sufticiently 
thanked you for your great kindness to me in my 
peril and distress.’ She spoke so far with down- 
cast cycs; but as she remembered the lightship 
and what had passed on it, his pity, his gentle- 
ness towards her, she looked up into his face. 
Her olive akin was suffused with colour; her 





largo beautiful cyes trembled with timidity, and 
she continued : “You will not be so unkind now, 
Mr Cable, as to refuse to accept from me this 
little acknowledgment of your goodness to 8 
storm-toseed, shipwrecked girl It would hart 
me inexpressibly were you todo sa Will you— 
will you accept the Josephine, and be her captain 
and owner?’ 

She put out her hand—her heart was full, 
partly with fear, partly with warm feeling, and 
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isid it on Cable's arm. He caught her 
between his rough palma, and aad: ‘I 
you, Iwill not refuse. 1 cannot refuse. 

do my duty by her, miss.’ 


hand 
thank 
I will 





PARLIAMENT HILL 


Norge of the bits of country that promise to be 
rescued from bricks and mortar by the passing 
of the Hampstead Heath Enlargement Bill is 


more deserving of being preserved for posterity 
than Parliament Hill One of the most famous 
of the northern heights of London, the Hill pos- 
sesses other than superficial attractions It is 
not merely the beauty of its grassy slopes, down 
which generations of the children of the people 
are, we hope, now destined to roll; nor the lovely 
views across the ficlds to Highgate and Ken Wood, 
or across the brickyards—soon to be an eyesore 
of the past—to Hampstead Heath, much as all 
these smile in contrast with the dreary wilder- 
ness of Kentish Town and Holloway, that are 
the only charms of Parliament Hill. 

Here, according to tradition, the Parliamentary 
generals planted cannon for the defence of Lon- 
don, and hence the Hill takes its name. There is, 
it is true, nothing to prove the truth of the legend ; 
and there is, likewise, good ground for believing 
that the Parliamentarian fortifications were never 
advanced go far north; still, the story has run 
for some hundreds of years, and will certainly 

ass current as long as the Hill lasts But even 
rf this time-honoured tradition of the spot has 
to be given up, it poasesses other and still more 
ancient associations. Here, it is said, the mem- 
bers for Middlesex were at onc time elected; 
and the etymology is very possibly the true one. 
The county elections were, as a mattcr of fact, 
held at Hampstead until the huatings were 
removed to Brentford, an event which took place 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
recisc spot seems to have been the high-road 
im front of Jack Straw’s Castle. But it is very 
possible that the Hill itself was the scene of the 
ceremony at a still carlier date. Yet another 
legend belongs to the spat Here, we are teld, 
‘Guy Faux’s comrades stood to see his match send 
Parliament House and parliament, and, if pos 
sible, King Jamie, into the rir’ But, unfortn- 
nately for the reputation of popular tradition, it 
is an historical fact that the conspirators did not 
wait to seo the explosion, but were at the time 
that it would have occurred making the beat of 
their way out of London by sundry and divers 
roads, So the associations of Parliament Hill 
with Gunpowder Plot can only be commemora- 
tive celebrations of ‘the 5th of November !? 

But the happiest legend of all is that for 
which the stalwart custodian of the rights of the 
freeholder is seepeneie This worthy, who has 
a knack of horrifying trespassers by telling them 
that they must pay 4 quarter of a million of 
money before they can walk over these sacred 
fields, will, upon persuasion, gravely relate bow 
Parliament Hull is the place where a cannon was 
fixed with which to blow the Housea of Parlia- 
mest to pi He will be found to ba cautions 
in assigning a date to the episode. But you can- 
not shake him as to the fact It would be hard to 
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find « better illustration of the fatal facility with | eminence in the grounds of the Raranuw Bardot Dlustration of the fatal facility with 
which local traditions get mired. 

Mr Walter Besant and Professor Hales have 
lately thrown a new and vivid light u the 
archzeo of the northern heights of on. 
Parliament Hill risea another emi- 
nence, which is of remarkable form. A ly 
rounded cone, it is clearly of artificial origin, and 
this conclusion ia fully borne out by the fact that 
& well-defined fosae runa round it’ In this both 
Mr Walter Besant and Professor Hales i 
a British barrow, and the latter has expended 
much research in fixing its date. Howitt, he 
reminds ua, relates how ‘in very early times the 
inhabitants of St Albans, who aspired to make 
that town the capital of this part of England. 
finding London growing a vigorous rival, set out 
to attack and destroy it ; but that the Londoners, 





turning out, met and defeated their enemies of 
St Albans on this s aa and that thie mound con- 
taine the dust of the slain.’ We must, the pro- 
fensor gravely points out, go back to very early 
times to fix s poasible date for such @ fray. In 
55 ac., when Ceesar invaded Britain, war was 
meging ‘between Cassivelaunue, king of the Catu- 
velauni, whose capital was Verulam, the modern 
St Albans, and Imanuentius, king of the Trino- 
bantes, one of whose chief towne was Londinium. 
The Catnvelauni seem to have had the best of 
it during the earlier part of this prolonged 
struggle, which did not end with Ciwsar’s coming. 
In one of the battles, Imanuentius was slain, 
and the Trinobantes threw themeelves under 
Cesar’s protection. Lut hostilities were renewed 
on the departure of the Romans, and continued 
under the two succeeding Kings of the Cutu- 
velauni, Tasciovan and Cunobelin, the latter uf 
whom waa the Cymbeline of Shakespeare. This 
tumulus inay, then, be the mound which covers 
the slain of one of these fierce fights, and Imanu- 
entius may have himsclf been buried here. 

But the suzpestion that a British tumulus still 
cxixts intact within four milea of Charing Cross 
is eure to be received with incredulity. It will 
be pointed out that Ggpanrainege| of people must 
have passed over these grassy slopes in nineteen 
centuries ; and that if ot British origin, the sides 
of the ditch must have become obliterated by 
wear and tear, It will be urged that antijuaries 
t generations would have rifled such a beap 

uried treasures aa the yrave of hundreds of 
riteh warriors, And these and the like objec- 
tiona will derive an added force from the local 
oo which seems to be hes ascertained, 
though it does not appear to eupported by 
written authority, that this ia none other 
a plague-pit—a grim relic of the Great Plague. 
This, it is said, is the reason the mound has not 
only never been opened, but so long shunned 
that its outlines have remained as well defined as 
when it was first made. Rightly or wrongly. it 
is ptill yume! f believed that even an intermen‘ 
of two hundred years is not pnoteh to destroy 
be germs of the Plague; and the cholera 

till threatening us, few will probably be found 
to be anzious to ty the riment even to set 
the archeological question at rest. So it is to 
be feared that the mystery of the Hampstead 
tumnilus will etill go unexplained. 

But even these not Se Leust the e he 
of Parliament Hill, for it shares with another 
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eminence in the grounds of the Baroness 
Coutts the donbéful honour of having 
‘Traitors’ Hill? Of the two, however, 
ment Hill seems to have the better claim, 
morgen _ also attributed to the associations of the 
alte Faux and his friends, which we 
eve ciready wh to rest upon only the scantiest 
foundation’ But another curious derivation has 
been unearthed. In 1661, Thomas Venner, wine- 
cooper, headed an ingurrection against King 
Charles The episode has long been forgotten, 
and can scarcely be found in any of the more 
accessible historics; but if is none the less hig. 
torical After killing one or two persons, Venner, 
ap the head of an insignificant rabble, took u 
rs in Caen Wood, and thence threatenc 
Las for three or four days. It says much 
for tho nervousness of the age that the metropolis 
should have been reduced to a state of panic Eby 
a handful of silly bigota Yet that this was the 
case sufficient! appears from the State Papers 
of the time. The number of the insurgents was 
ebay exaggerated, and the wildest rumours 
oat aa to the crowds that were flocking 
to the rebel standard. Short-lived as the rising 
wag, it lasted long enough to fasten iteelf wu 
the popular imagination. It had a tragic ending. 
Venner and his crew no sooner ventured into 
London, than they were overpowered; whil 
few daya later, Venner and Hodgkins another 
ringleader, were hanged, drawn, and guerenst 
And although these traitors met with aue speedy 
and erudign punishment, which shows that the 
authorities of the time understood the art of 
suppressing rebellions much better than we do, 
: ia quite possible that they gave their names 
both the Traitors’ Hills of Hampstead. But 
eed this may be, wo have shown that these 
spots have a many- sided interest apart from their 
pictues surroundings, Whether it be a plague- 
pit—which does not sonnd salubrious—or a verit- 
able British barrow that crowns this hilltop, may 
be doubtinl ; but few probably will dispute the 
claims of the Hill and its fellows to be pre- 
served, 
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THE BRANCHTOWN BALL 
IM THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IL 


Ir is needless to say that in three days every- 
body in Branchtown and Mudport had called 
upon His Grace; some with the excuse of pre- 
vious acquaintance with some member of his 
family ; others with no excuse at all. The 


than | Admiral-Superintendent of the Mudport Dock- 


yard, and the coloncla commanding the regi 
menta stationed there, were amoug the earHest 
to avail themaclvex of the preacnce of a distin- 
guished member of the arixtocracy in their midat ; 
and upon their heels came the whole society of 
the two place 
The dake most graciously accepted o ticket 
for the ball, and _prociled to come early. The 
arg yh of the lady patronessea waa complete ; 
young ies were nearly mad with 
ae at the p of exercising their 
faacinations ‘ eoehen a Mel lor duke. The local 
modistes Wi the sudden demand 
for new gia and gloves and 
flowers sold wilh anpuscedented ‘rapidity. 





ee. 


' Eva and her mother ware at the Amembly Rooms. 


282 
The eventful night arrived, and by nine o'clock 





Miss Armitage-Maxwell had never looked better 
in ber life. From her pretty head, which was a 
triumph of the hair # art, to her little 
satin shoes, ehe was a delightful object to con- 
panplate Her mother, splendidly arrayed in 
b satin, with gold ornaments, might have 
pai for a dowager countess at the very least. 

© other lady patronesses were likewise arrayed 
in their best bibs and tuckers; and although 
diamonds were rather scarce, the general effect 
was sufficiently imposing. 

The rooms were tastefully decorated. The 
best mili band in Mudport was stationed on 
a raised platform, the men’s scarlet uniforms 
almost concealed by feathery palma and trec- 
ferns. A pyramid of ice in each corner of the 
toom contributed ao delicious coolness to the 
atmosphere, Ample rows of crimson-covered 
sofas were provided for the ere who were 
not 80 numerous as to soriously interfere with 
the enjoyment of the younger people. And as 
more than enough tickets had been sold to defray 
all expenses, Mrs Armitege-Maxwell’s satisfaction 
was complete. 

Almost the first arrival was Bertie Fleming, 
who had arrived from Mudport to keep Eva to 
her promise to dance the first waltz with him. 
The reat of the regiment, being less enthusiastic, 
would put in an appearance later. Despite her 
mother’s black looks, the lieutenant made his 
way at once to Eva's side and stayed there, 
while othor people were wandering about aim- 
lessly and consulting their programmes. The 
stewards, three grizzled veterans all somewhat 
the worse for wear, bustled about, introducing 
the few strangers present and talking affably to 
the dowagers ; white the young ladies took mental 
notes of each other's dresses, and decided that 
everybody else was ‘made up’ or ‘a_ fright.’ 
When this sort of thing had gone on for about 
an hour, the pounce people began to think 
that they had had bge d of it, and suggested 
to the lady patronosscs that it might be as well 
to commence. To which Mra Armitage-Maxwell 
made answer, in her decided way, that she and 
her colleaguca considered that it would be only 
common courtesy to defor commencing to dance 
until the duke arrived. 

‘Just as if he were a Royal personage!’ grum- 
bled the disaffected ones. 

‘What did you think of the dukc?’ Eva whis- 
pered to her lover. 

‘I thought him exceedingly proud anid dis- 
agreeable,’ was the frank anewer. ‘As our fellows 
would say, he puts too much side on by half! 
—Oh, by Jove! there he is!’ 

And in the doorway appeared the hero of the 
evening, He was a tall young man, with rather 
a good figure, and features not in any way remark- 
able, hs hair was light, and bis eyes pale blue. 
His walk was pompous, and it was evident that 
he was fully conecious of his dignity. The 
stewards went forward to t him, and then 
introduced him to the ly patronessea, who 
emiled upon him sweetly as a matter of course. 
And then the welcome music atrack up, and 
& set of Lancera was formed. The duke was 


asked to dance with Lady Borwick, and accord- 
ingly led her to the top of the room The eet 
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concluded, Sir Percy Borwick took the young 
epg under his wing, and introduced him 
to the chief of the Branchtown beauties. 

Mies Armitoge-Maxwell was among the first; 
and to her mother’s intense delight, he scrawled 
an illegible something, presumably his name, 
against the only two waltzes she had left 
vacant. 

It was soon discovered that the duke danced 
very badly, which circumstance, however, was no 
obstacle in the way of his obtaining partners. 
He blundered through the programme, treading 
on people's toes and tearing the ladies’ dresses, 
his shortcomings being overlooked on account 
of bis rank; although most of the other men, 
and especially the officers from Mudport, waltzed 
to perfection. As the veterans remarked to each 
other, dismally wagging their gray heads, dancing 
was all young sal iers were fit for nowadays. 
They would waltz while the service and the 
country were going to the dogs. 

Eva, however, felt much annoyed at being 
dragged hither and thither by a clumsy lad whose 
step never once came in with her own. Nothing 
exasperated her more than an awkward partner ; 
nor did his small-talk afford any v high 
opinion of his conversational powers. "But he 
was evidently favourubly impressed by his pretty 
partner. His eyes followed her about the room, 
with approval so legibly written in them, that 
many people noted it; and Mrs Sag 
Maxwells heart beat high with hope. When the 
first of the three supper-dances was being played, 
and a general move took place among the chape- 
rons, he came boldly up to Eva, who waa standing 
by her mother’s side, and asked to have the 
pleasure of taking her in. Now, thie was an 
infringement of etiquette, for it had been taken 
for granted that he would escort Lady Borwick, 
the matron of highest rank in the room The 
widow, however, was not to be balked by such a 
trifling obstacle, or the certainty that her daughter 
was already pledged to somebody else. 

‘Our dance, Miss Armitage-Maxwell,’ said Bertie 
Fleming coming up with a radiant smile; for he 
had been looking forward all the evening to the 
pleasure of taking Eva in to supper. "She rose 
and took his arm; bunt her mother inter- 
posed, 

‘Mr Fleming, you have danced so much with 
Eva that I'm sure you won’t refuse to take 
pity, on 8 poor forlorn chaperon instead. May 

ask you to take me in to is aaa 

‘I should be delighted,” he began politely ; 
‘but ae daughter’. 

‘Oh, never mind about Eva,’ answered her 
mother carelessly. ‘If you knew how ferociously 
hungry [I am, you would feel it a Christian act 
to take pity on me. The duke, J am sur, will 
look after Eva?’ 

‘Delighted, I’m sure, answered that noble 
youth, his face brightening as he spoke. 

Bertic Fleming, inwardly raging, had to lead 
off the widow, feeling that he been com- 
pletely out-generalled by a clever woman. Eva, 
after one swift indignant glance at her mother, 
followed them ; feeling so angry thet ehe would 
have liked to pinch the arm the duke offered 
ne acceptance. 

@ supper-room was full, chiefly of dowagers 
and elderly men, eager to secure their fair share 


of turkey and trifle and cham Bertie made 
for a sent near Lady Borwick, while the duke 
contrived to find a at a side-table. The 
waiters, taking their cue from their betters, came 
fussing easiduously about His Grace and executed 
his orders with praiseworthy promptitude. His 
manner to his inferiors, Eva could not help 
thinking, was unpleasantly haughty and con- 
temptuous. Surely a little more courtesy, even 
to a waiter, would not have been derogatory 
to the dignity of one so far removed by his 
position from any fear of his politeness being 
misconstrued. The Branchtown people habitu- 
ally practised the test courtesy in all their 
dealings with those socially beneath them. aber 
considered it exceedingly ‘bad form’ to s 
uncivilly toa poor man. But then, thought Eva 
to herself, perhapa dukes were different from 
other people ; although she felt sure that if Bertie 
Fleming by any magic could be raised to a 
dukedom the next day, he would remain the 
same perfect gentleman in mind and manners 
he always had been. 

* Have you always lived here?’ asked His Grace, 
when Eva’a wants and his own had been attended 
to. 

Ever since I was quite a little girl.’ 

‘But you go up to town for the season, don’t 
you}? 

*O no, was the simple answer. 
honest to attempt to evade the truth. 

‘You don’t mean to say that you can manage 


Eva was too 


to exist in this slow hole all the year round ?’| 
| some I .nl confectioner (’ 


asked the duke with undisguised astonishment, 

‘We generally go out in the summer for a 
mouth or two, but the rest of the year we live 
here. Tike it} Tam very fond of Eranchtown, 
and don’t find it at all slow.’ 











considered very good. A many go 
over the house every year when I'm not at heme, 
The late duke began the custom, and I have to 
keep if up, ears I'd rather not have a lot af 
( ey tourists all over the place. I'm think- 
ing of altering and enlarging the castle before I 
g and stay there again. The ballroom isn’t half 
ig enough for a proper dance. I don't, of co 

mean a paltry little affair of two or three hundred 
people—I don’t call that a dance—but a thousand 
guests or eo atatime My architect ia prepari 
the plans now. Everybody says it will an 
immense improvement. There’s nothing ao horrid 
as being cramped for space |’ said His Grace, with 
the air of a man who has dwelt in marble halls 
all his life and is quite conscious of the fact, 

‘Oh, everybody acknowledges that lange honaes 
are much nicer than small ones,’ said Eva brightly, 
‘Only, unfortunately, everybody can’t afford to 
gratity their tastes in that respect. We muat do 
as wo can, not as we would,’ 

‘Now, at Polpen,’ went on the duke, as if he 
had not heard her, ‘the ballroom ie the beat room 
in the house. It’s a pity; for there’s hardly any 
society for miles round—nothing but miners’ buts, 
I can't stand the dullneas of the place; and so 
I never go there.——Won't you have some more 
champagne ?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ eaid Eva, drawing back her 
glass as he was about to refill it. 

‘Well, I won’t urge you, because I think it is 
about the worst I ever tasted,’ bo remarked dis- 
dainfully. ‘Cheap atuft, I suppose, supplied by 


le 


‘Sir Percy Borwick ordered it,’ said Eva, not 


very well pleased at his snecring tone. 


‘Oh, he's one of the stewards, im’t he? He 


called on me when I firet came—said he knew m 


‘Such a lot of half-pay officera all over the ‘father and all that—and was very civil indeed, 
place!’ he anowered disparagingly and not very Itke all the people here. He told me about this 


courteoualy, 


1 dance, and wanted me to promise to come; but 


‘1’m sure you couldn’t find better society any- | at first 1 wouldn't; for it’s such a horrid bore to 
where than there is here,’ said Misa Armitage- | mect a roomful of strangers, don’t you know? 
Maxwell with epirit. She always bristled up 1f/ But a lot more fellows callod on me, and gave 


anybody found fault with Bran tlown. 


Had the’ me no 


ace until I aaid I’d look in for an hour 


roximity of Mudport anything to do with her ' or two iu the course of the evenin 


devotion to the place 7 

‘Good enough in its way, perhaps, if everybody 
only wasn’t so confoundedly poor, answered the 
duke slightingly. ‘But u man who is used to 
London natorally feels country socicty rather 
flat. Ono misses the theatres, and the 
Hurlingham, and all that sort of thing’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Eva, trying in umagination 
to put 
aristocracy. ‘But you dcn’t etay in London after 
the season, do you t” 

‘I ran down in the autumn for the shooting to 
my 2 ioe in the country,’ he answered carelessly ; 
ar 


: in the winter I generally yo off somewhere . 
in my/yacht, But I soon get tired of being away | 
from town, sud I go back again as soon as I can, 
People Lother me s0, you know, to go and stay at | 
their country-houses, and it is such a horrid bore! 


I came here to get ont of the way.’ 


‘The pictures at De Co Castle are very 


beantifal, are they not?’ saked. Eva, for the sake 
of saying something. 

‘So they tell me. 1 don't pretend to care much 
for that sort of thing myself,’ he answered loftily. 
‘The Rubenses and the Van Dycke, I believe, are 





erself into the place of a member of the! 


‘I'm sure it was very good of you to come,’ 
said Eva demurely, as she began to draw on her 


| oer wondering the while at the duke’s want of 


reeding in showing #0 plainly what an immense 


| condescension he considered it tor him to mix in 
ubs, aud! Branchtown socicty at all. He had come to the 


place of his own free-will, and had surely no 
reagon to resent that he had been hospitably 


received. 
They went back to the ballroom, the duke 


| taking occasion to grumble at the stespness of 


the astai Halong them very disadvantage- 
ously with those of hia town-house in Belgrave 
Square ; and his natural arrogance being probably 
augmented by the Saul (asl of mich, deapite 
its badnesa, he consumed a good deal, he made 
himself very disagreeable during the rest of tha 
evening by his meering depreciation of almost 
everything at Branchtown, and the implied, if 
not cf] ceased, superiority of his own posscssions. 
The younger men were much annoyed at bis 
supercilions airs; bat the ladies were inclined 
to judge bony more leniently, and consider his 
ce rit’ er in his favour than the reverse. 

Armitage-Maxwell, in particular, was 


f 


‘oe 








charmed with him As she drove home with; The 


her deughier she was uent concerning His 
Grace's good looks, amisbility, and so forth. 
The widow was one of those enviable Be gg te 
who cannot see snything they have m up 
their minds not to ace, 

‘He was cerminly very much strack with you, 
Eva, Everybody in the room noticed it. I hear 
Mrs Langton say you had made quite a conquest ; 
and the Greames and the Travers girls were very 
cross about it. I know they got those absurdly 
overtrimmed drosses on purpose to fascinate the 


- dake—poor eilly things !’ 


. I'm sure as far as I’m concerned, they're 
welcome to oe him to any extent,’ aaid Eva 
yawning, as carriage stopped. 

The next day the Duke of Ambleside called 
A a Mrs Pees vy pei He wore a bright 

uc necktic, and his features ware not improved 
Py the champagne consumed overnight Bertie 

eming came in soon after, and two or three 
more of Eva's admirers These youths soon 
found themeclves relegated to the very remote 
Lo Ba The hostess had eyes ears for 
y but the duke. The astute matron had 
discovercd that His Grace waa very acceasible 
to flattery; and she determined to give him as 
much adulation as he could possibly desire. The 
young man was in rather an arrogant vein, and 
talked grandiloquently to what he no doubt 
believed to be on admiring circle of listeners. 

He described De Courcy Castle and his ‘little 
place’ in Scotland ; and descauted upon yachting 
and grouse-shooting, which, he implied, were the 
only pursuits befitting a gentleman. He stayed 
more than an hour, talking in this delightful 
and instructive manner; while the other men 
tugged et the ends of their moustaches, and Eva 
ae outright. But still, despite his silliness, 

ia superiority war tacitly admitted. The great 
facts of his title, hia cstates, and his enormous 
rent-roll outweighed the actual littleness of the 
man. 

There was a very melancholy look on Bertie 
Fleming’s bandsome face as a general move 
was made towards doparture. ‘Darling, you 
won't foreake me?’ he murmured, as Mrs Arimi- 
tage-Maxwell wns choking hands with her arto 
cratie guest and saying she hoped soon to have 
the pleasure of his company at dinner. 

‘P will, when 1 meet a better man!’ Eva 
answered teasingly, but with a look in her brown 
eyes which he mghtly interpreted to menn that 
she never cx to do a0. 

And so the Duke of Ambleside was fairly 
Jaunched in Branchtown society, where he reigned 
absolutely without a rival, K.C.Ba and Admirals 
of the Fleet hid their diminished heads before 
the owner of De Courcy Castle. Mrs Armitage- 
Mexwell and those like-minded with heraclf vied 
with each other in attentions to him. Carpet- 
dances were got up to display his execrable 
waltzing; dinner. succeeded dinner-party, 
and receptions ‘to meet the Duke of Ambleakle 
became the rage. He was made an honorary 
member of tho Branchtown Yacht Club; he 
dined on board the flagship and at the regi- 
Say Kaman hie jie esmen of the town, 
whom he patronise y, made great capital 
ont of the articles of dress and luxury they had 
been privileged to supply to His Grace 
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irla of Branchtown lived in a continaal 
state of excitement ‘The duke was their one 
thought, It was small wonder that they entered 
upon the chese with ardour; for never before 
had they had such a noble quarry in view. 
Hitherto, they bad been obliged to exercise their 
fascinations upon curates without the remotest 

ct of a living; subalterns who could 
fads keep themselves, still less support « 
wife ; and briefless barristers whose earnings were 
nil So they were naturally prepared to rend 
heaven and earth for the sake of De Courcy 
Castle and a house in town. 

About the only girl in Branchtown who did 
not try to attract the duke was Eva Armitage- 
Maxwell, who, curiously enough, was the object 
of his most marked attentions. 

‘It would be a wicked flying in the face of 
providence to alight hia evident preference for 
you, Eva!’ said her mother impressively, as 
the door closed behind the duke on one of the 
many occasions that he dined at her house. The 
widow, although she was charmed to have him, 
quite dreaded to think what she was spending 
in entrées and ice-puddings and champagne pro- 
cured in his honour. 

‘A preference eo highly flattering that if is a 
pity it ahould be all un one side!’ was the caustic 
answer. 

‘That means that you have set your affections 
on that stupid Dertie Fleming, I suppose?’ said 
the elder lady angrily. ‘I wish we had never 
seen him !’ 

‘J wish we had never seen the duke; every- 
thing has been at sixes and sevens aince he came |’ 
sighed poor Eva, yawning dismally as she lighted 
her candle. And before Mra Armitage-Maiwell 
coull utter an indignant rebuke, the girl had 
scuttled away to her room like a frightened 
rabbit, 

His Grace called the next morning about 

cleven, when, as a matter of fact, he was hor- 
ribly in the way, and sat and sat, and talked 
and talked, until his hostess had no resource 
but to ask him to stay to Juncheon, having 
reviously dcspatched a secret embasange to the 
itchen. Mrs Armitage-Maxwell had already 
beeome accustomed to the duke’s habit of calling 
at all hours and only going away when it suited 
him to do sv. She said it was charming to see 
a young man in his position so free from the 
foolish shackles of conventionality ; but perhape 
in her secret heart eho could have wished that 
he bad had ao little more regard for etiquette, 
now that there was nothing but cold mutton in 
the house, and the cook was under notice to 
leave, and therefore very uncivil. 

‘What do you my to a turn on the pier pre- 
sently?’ asked the young nobleman, as they 
returned from the dining-room, where he had 
committed fearful ravages on his hostess's fried 
eoles, curried mutton, vanilla pudding, and sherry. 

‘Delightful!’ anawered the colonel's widow 
heroically. It was a bright day, but there was 
a Keen east wind, which she knew would in- 
fallibly mine on her neuralgia; neverthelesa, she 
nobly sacrificed herself for Kva, altho the 
girl's face showed no pleasure at the 

‘Do you think you ought to out in this 
cold wind, mother?’ she nike with an apparent 
aclicitude which was really rather selfish, 





| 


HOW COLONIES ARE FOUNDED. 


,_*Whst’s the matter?’ asked tha duke in his 
blant way. 

‘Mother is rather subject to neuralgia,’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ said the widow, mentally resign- 
ing herself to a sleepless night. ‘I dread the 
damp the most; and it is beautifully sunny and 
dry to-day.’ 

‘You must not knock yourself up, and be 
ee to go to Mndport to-morrow,’ remarked 

va. 

‘0 dear, no, said Mrs Armitage-Maxwell, whose 
ailments, like thoee of a great many penple, 
depended very much on time, Wisi and cir- 
cumstances. ‘We must go to Mudport; it would 
never do to disappoint the admiral.’ 

‘What a queer old fish he is, isn't he?’ said 
the duke reflectively. 

‘Tl think he ie delightful!’ was Eva's rather 
indignant answer. 

‘It will be awfally jolly for us to go ta Mud- 
port together, won't it?’ went on His Grace. 
‘T'll meet you at the station, and tell them 
to let us have a carriage to curaclves.’ 

‘You are alwaya eo thoughtful for others!’ 
said his hostess, with affected rapture.—‘And now, 
Eva, if we are going, We must get ready.” 

‘Don’t be more than an hour,’ facctiously put 
in the duke, with a grin at his feeble joke, 
as his hostesa tarne to leave the room. Bertie 
Fleming would have opened the door for her; 
but he attempted nothing of the sort. Ne stood 
gawkily at the window with his hands in his 
pockets, and, almost before he was alone, began 
to whistle. 

Eva watched her mother safely into her |ed- 
rvom and then ran to find the housemaid. ‘Jane, 
uioMr Fleming should call this afternoon, tell 
him we have gine on the pier’ 


WOW COLONIES ARE FOUNDED. 
T surroxe that every one who reads this has read 


Dickens's humorous and not too flattering acconnt 
of the flounshing city of Eden, and ifs ngent, Mr 


Zephaniah Seadder, in Martin Chuzclartt, Mr 
Scadder and his friends were doubtlesa smart 
men, and Mr Dickens seems to have portrayed 
them ua none tow honest. Bat did the pioneers 
of Western cities, at the time when Mr Dickens 
wrote, fully deaerve to be set down aa the common 
swindlers which he seems to have considered them? 
Mr Chuzzlewit ia represented as much atrock 
with the flourishing city of Eden as it appeared 
on the plan, and Mr Scadder was doubtless well 
within the truth when he state that all the 
public buildings, &c. set forth on the plan were 
not completed. But was not Mr Chuzzlewit 
rather like too many English emigrants of the 
present time in expecting too much for his 
money? He paid one hundred snd fifty dollars 
for a fifty-acre lot, which Mr Scadder pointed 
ont—and we are.not told that it was found 
to be untroe—as situated with a good river 
frontage near the centre of the (proposed) town. 
Now, there seema to be an idea amongst atay-al- 
home people that one may easily purchase lots of 
this sort, with buildings on them, &. in good 
positions in towns, for sama of like amount— 
namely, about twelve shillings and sixpence per 
secre. This, however, is by no means the case, as 
central lots in Chicago or 8t Paul are worth quite 


ag much as similar situations in Birm ingham 
Leeda; in fact, a far-seeing capitalist would pro. 
bably be willing to give more for them, because 
the American towns are capable of more devel | 
ment with the increase of population to 
expected in a new country, than is the case in 
: the old. 

Let us accompany Mr Chuzzlewit and the ever 
cheerful Mark Yapley to the city of Eden and gee 
what he found there, and what chancea a shrewd 
man could have seen for the future development 
of a city. First of all, there was steam com- 
munication by water between tho city and the 
Eastern States. Next, we find that the pioneer 
settlers were suffering from fever and ague. This 
is one of the drawbacks which a pioneer must be 
willing to face, given the desirable, odljuntta of a 
warm climate and ao good soil, with consequent 
luxurious vegetation; and this fever and agcue 
donbtless gave way before cultivation, as ag i 
drains and a little clearing of the land always 
have this effect, We are told that there was a 
xood supply of timber there, for the steamers 
called to take in wood. Mr Chuzelewit & ‘Oo.’ 
arrived there, and found only a few settlers carty- 
ing on a miserable existence; and the senior 

artner, being a prejudiced European, eecms to 

ave been disheartened by this, and to have 
fallen in with the general idea and done nothing 
to iniprove things 

A good scttler, with his head set right on his 
shoulders and a little capital to back him, may be 
aupposed to have bought out Mr Chuzzlewit’s lot 
for pretty nearly anything he chose to offer—nsay, 
fifty dollars. Instead of waiting for something in 
his particular line to turn wp, be would have sat 
down end calculated what could be done with the 
resources at hand. An obvious opening at once is 
to etart a sawmill; for this he requires a smali 
outlay in a steamn-cnyine, and about half-a-dozen 
hands to work it at first. He gets hie stenm- 


engine aml hands from the East; they arrive ; 
all turn into the log-house already on the place, 
high ground as near the river aa possible for con- 
venience of transport. By dint of hard work 
with pick and shovel, a site is soon ready; and 
engaged in felli for the mill building ; and 
soe thé work vei harder thon ever, for these 
loge have to be brought down with skids, or, if 
obtainable, with the aid of a team of horses, to 
the site of the proposed mill. At length they 
are ali therc, and all the avuilable neighbours 
come to assist at the ‘raising.’ 
hard work for all concerned. our of the best 
axe-men take the corners, and cut nicks im the 
logs, to bind them together, and cause them to 
lie as near together as possible, so as to leave leon 
space between for te subsequent ‘chinking ;’ 
while the reat of the men have to raise the logs 
‘ one end af « time-—into their required position 
‘taken care to have plenty of substantiul food 
| down for the occasion, and a goodly supply of 
whisky. This latter is only en of sparingly 
low on the eventful day, all work with a will 
ite pet the walls finished ; and just as darkness is 
eoming of, -he last log up with a cheer; and 


and commence to clear a site for the mill, choosing 
while this has been going on, others have been 
A raising ia very 

| on the wall. The ‘boss’ of the sawmill will have 
during the progress of the work. As the sun gets 
| all adjourn to the old fog: hut for supper, and « 
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convivial evening after. A fiddle comes out, and 
dancing is kept up till the small-hours; while 
the whisky-can circulates far more freely than 
the Blue Ribbon people at home would consider 
proper. On the next day, the people engaged for 
the mill get on with putting the machinery in 
position ; and by the end of the week it is all 
ready for work, the little details of roofing the 
mill, &. being postponed until slabs are sawn by 
the machine-saws for the purpose. I have not 
made any mention of the fever during all this 
time, as the men employed have had a yreat safe- 
guard against it in hard work with plenty of 

fion, and have hardly had time to think 
of such a thing. 

Time goss on; the mill is finished, and a fair 

of sawn timber begins to grow round it; 
while close to the water's edge plenty of cordwood 
is standing ready for sale to passing steamers— 
cordwood which brings the vendor a considerable 
profit, as it is made from the crooked and smaller 
ieces of the trees, the better part of which have 

n sawn into boards, It is econ found incon- 
venient to load everything into the steamera from 
the mud-banks, | so the mill-owner makes a 
wooden quay, connected with wooden rails to the 
mill; and now they can lie alongside at their 
ense, 

Let us now pass on to the next epring and 
view the settlement. Several neat framehouses 
now take the place of the old log-hut, which was 
found far too small for the workman except at 
the first start off. The settlers who were here 
before the mill started begin to wake up and 
do a little garden cultivation, to supply their 
busier brethren with necessarics. Some of the 
mill-hands have chosen locations for themselves, 
and begin actively to clear away the timber ond 
start cultivation on their own account. An enter- 
prising man hes opened a general store to supply 
the local demanda, which are rapidly increasing, 
and sells anything from tobacco to ready-made 
clothes. But alas for the mill-owner; the de- 
mand for lumber censes in the more Eastern 
points, another mill having started nearer to their 
market; so o cessation of the work bocomes 
Ty It is a bad time for our speculator. 
The mill, on which he bad reckoned for a good 
return this year, now reprosents only so much 
locked-up capital; but he docs not abscond or 
commit suicide; he doea what is more sensible 
—thinks what he can do. He comes to the con- 
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finding that he has plenty of work in smisting 
new-comers into the world, a work for which he 
is well paid, though not always in money. 

Last of all, they wake up to their spiritual 
needs, and are soon not content with having 
service from an occasional minister who may 
happen to come by, bat they set to and erect a 
church, getting subscriptions from all, on the plea 
that it is to undenominational; and as soon 
as it is built, the wily Methodists find out that 
the land must. be ‘deeded’ to some one, and grab 
it for themselves, The Presbyterians are not 
going to be outdone, so build themselves another 
church ; and the Episcopals, waiting first to see 
if there is prospect of a permanent congregation 
and proper emoluments for a parson, cautiously 
erect @ small church and parsonage for them- 
selves, The area farmed increases all round the 
town, and new stores are opened up to meet the 
new demands, An hotel ie built near the landing- 
place ; and the town goes perseveringly on, wit 
slack times now and again, but generally all the 
better for them in the end, as a lack of one kind 
of business causes other kinds to be started, and 
they are not often abandoned as soon as the 
onigiual business gets better again. 

ears go on, and the whole of the United 
States ig shaken by the rebellion; Eden sends 
its quota of stalwart soldiers to preserve the 
Union and to free the slave; while ‘the moat 
reinarkable men in the country’ content them- 
selves with holding meetings and advising others 


to yo to the front and fight. During the re- 
bellion, Eden, with ara other froutier towns, 
remained at a standstill, but did not go back, as 


the women and children, accustomed to battle 
with difficulties, themselves turned to and har- 
vested the crops, and did all the work which it 
was at all possible to do, 

After the war up to the present time it partook 
of the real prosperity which has favoured the 
States generally, and now it is a town of hundreds 
of thousands af inhabitants, with several railways 
running to it, and putting it in communication 
with large and flourishing rural districta, Its 
river is churned by numerous steamboats, plying 
to the seaboard aud around the great lake system 
with which it is connected by canals. Large an 
haudsome public buildings occupy the site of 
the old mull, and what was furty years ayo a 
dismal swamp is now a handsomo city. 

This is no fancy sketch. At about the time 


clusion to cultivate bis fifty acres and put up/when Dickens wrote his book, Chicugo was 
honece on lots of ten acres each, constructing them ; nothing but a flat swamp on the side of a lake. 
of his surplus etock of lumber. This occupies | The two cities of Council Bluffs and Omaha—on 
him and his hands until the next winter, and by j cither side of the Missouri—were non-existent 
that time a fresh demand hos arisen for lumber | except as muddy wastes of brush and forest; St 
in a new market. Added to this, the farming , Paul and Minneupolia were frontier settlements, 
community are doing well with the little crops j struggling with locusts and hostile Indians; St 
which they have raised, and more settlers flock | Louis had no existence; Rock Island, on the 
into the neighbourhood, who themselves create a! Mississippi, now the great arsenal of the States, 
demand for lumber, and cause the storekceper to | was an island and nothing more; San Francisco 
hug himself when he thinks of the increasi was nothing but an insignificant Spanish mission ; 
business which they bring him. Sottlers with | while the fourishing settlement of Salt Lake and 
families begin to think that a achool is n the mineral wealth of its hills was undreamed 


for their children ; call a mecting of the inhabi- | of. 
What has been the hiatory of the Central 


tants, and agree to build one—the contract going 
to the mill-owner. A travelling doctor comes on | States within thia short » of time, will be 
of Central 


the place and thinks there is an opening for him. ; the history of the British coun 
He hears almost with regret of the fever which | Canada within a short time, with the difference, 
used to infest the place, but is comforted by (that instead of the settlers there losing their 
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nationality and becoming citizens of the States, | Kelly having not actually been the committer 
they will remain Englishmen, and eventfully con- | of the crime, but accessory before the fact, be 
duce to the support and strength of the mother- | keeping watch at the cabin door while his oom. 
country to which they belong, and to which they | rade drove a harpoon through the captain while 
remain attached. Let but the right sort of man | lying asleep in hie bunk-—Kelly himeelf was 
go there now, either with a head and some capital, | respited when the ay was round his neck and 
or with a head and strong hands accustomed to | he was on the scaffold, the extreme sentence of 
work, and he must succeed. Ups and downs) the law being carried out in the case of hia 
there will be, and difficulties of many sorts to|guiltier comrade Kelly's punishment was re 
be overcome ; but those who aurvive them will | mitted, therefore, to penal servitude for life, and 
be the better fitted to enjoy prosperity from the|in this way he came under the writer's notice 
very fact of having learnt to turn their hands to|as one of the English convicts of Victorin Jail, 
many things in seasons of adversity ; and a new | Hong-kong, 
and prosperous England is now taking root there, This fearful experience seemed to have tamed 
which will endure for many years, whatever may | «down Kelly into a very quiet, willing, and useful 
be the fate of the old country, prisoner, and he was accordingly well treated b 
(the prison staff, and was placed, under an armed 
ADVENTURE WITH PIRATES IN THE |®P"Gpinus. gare ll tems ie sioadn 
CHINA SEA. receiving the privilege of amoking tobacco, and 
TWENTY years ago, piracy was more common in Ral a fair nom hp lela hs Pharr 
the China seas than now, and every vessel leaving | ''WeTds Ne ani & eoheeen th Chi i 
Hong-kong with opium as a part of her cargo— eargioes spi mee iidrider vice 
& ties ‘ .}and being a quick fellow, he soon picked up 
a fact duly intimated to the pirates on she coast,| the Cantonese dialect, and proved uselul to the 
previous to the ship's sailing, by their agents at | wurders as an interpreter. These particulare of 
that port—ran a very good chance of being Kelly’s history are important, aa wo shall meet 
boarded by piratea within forty-cight hours of 


him further on in this true narrative of events, 
leaving harbour. In the case of such an attack, | aking ar important part in its principal scena, 
if the chests were handed over to the pirates, 


Having been ailing for some time, the duties 
or they were allowed to help theniselves to them |! ™y post being very arduous, I procured three 
unresisted, they would generally depart peaceably, 


months’ leave, which 1 proposed to spend in a 
: trip tc the north of China by sea. To this end, 
or with perhaps merely a playful attempt to set] was thorefore looking out for a vessel to pro- 
the ship on fire. But in the event of any endea- | cyre a passage to one of the northern treaty porta, 
vour on the part of the poor captain to defend 
his ship and cargo, in most cases sanguinary 


and strolling down the Queon’s Road, carne 
acrosa the sAroff or cashier of a Chinese friend 
scenes were enacted, and whole crews massacred, 
and chips scuttled or burnt. 


of mine, a large merchant on the Praya or son 
front, whom 1 had been able to do several kind- 

Some five-and-twenty years ago, the writer, 
who had previously been chief-officer of an opium- 


nesacs to, in the shape of chartering euitable 
vessels for conveyance of his goode to the north, 

receiving ship at Hong-kong, had subsequently 

joined the English government servicc as chief 


in return leing a welcome guest at his house, 
and receiving the present of many valuable 
warder of the convict prison on the island, and 
in that capacity had seen a good denl of the 


Chinese and Japanese curios. pep pine gingerly 
along with his enow-white jacket, full pantaloona, 

seamy side of the Chinese character; the com- 

paratively lenient punishments of Funqui (bar- 


and handsome eilk-embroidered paper-soled shoes, 
barian or European) criminal law, as in feree in 


with a palm-leaf fan in one hand, and a dand 
English silk umbrella over hia head, the shrofh 
a British colony, attracting the acum of the 
Chinese population of the mainland of Kwang- 


who was quite a Chinese exquisite in his way, 
greeted me: ‘Ay yah, taiping [yentleman i 
chin-chin you. My piecee master wantshee look 

tung, making the island of Hong-}) ng a perfect 

Alsatia for Chinese thieves, pirates, and criminals 

of every description, who found the diet aud 


see you to: muchee; he wantshee one pee 
number one ship six thousand pra ien- 
tain side; chop-chop.’ (In English): ‘ ‘ood- 
morning, 611. My master would much like to 
treatment of an English convict prison a heavenly |eea you; he wanta to charter o vessel of six 
contrast to the drastic and Draconic remedies | thousand piculs’ [a picul is one hundred and 
applied by the Chinese mandarina to the disease pany ae ioe ‘capacity to yo to Tien-tein ; 
of criminality, the number and nature of their | °% : ere . : 
punishments exhausting human ingenuity for All right Gn Ady A teplieds Coops wees 
refinement and excess of torture, even for trivial 
offences. 
Among the prisoners in the Hong-kong convict 
om there waa an English able seaman named 
é 











and sec him at once.’ 
We -ngaged a bamboo chair; and I soon com- 
pleted the business to Akow’s (the merchants) 
isfaction, vy chartering for him o Hamburg 


nickname given the dandy cashier by ons of the 
, Who had been convicted of mutiny and 
satisfac 
barqre called the Etienne at a reasonable figure ; 


English captains frequenting his master’s hong or 

warehouse.) ‘We will take a chair [palanquin], 
murder of the captain on board an English ship. 
it appeared from the evidence of the 


nn 
a a rg ee a 


The ca 

loyal of the crew, was a great ¢ and bullied | and in r@tuvn, he arran with the in to 
and half-starved his men ; ani thi fact being | give me a free passage to Tien-tain and hac 
considered as somewhat extenuating his crime—{ The captain I found a hearty, good-tempered 











a thorongh sailor, and 
found, 4 plucky 
fellow’ to is boot isomer tamle “with. the pirics 
later on, I went on board with him to see my 
berth and have a glass of grog with him and 
the mata, 
‘Did Akow tell you that he had six chests 
of opium for you to Nake?’ I asked the skipper, 
when we were seated under the poop awning 





ing ourselves. 
‘No, said the captain, who spoke English 
fluently ; ‘he did not. I shall sorry if I 


have to take it. You remember only last month 
the attack on the Fiery Uross in the Lycee Moon 
a eed the poor captain shot before hia wife's 
es 

aioe well, I do, captain; and the gunboats 
haven't got "the lorcha yet that did it, either, 
worse luck; but that licutenant in the Raccoon 
is a splendid fellow, and has done a lot to thin 
them out. In fact, the Jews in the Queen’a Road 
have been pretty near cleared out of watches, 
the Raccoon’s men have had so much head-money 
to spend ashore —But, captain,’ T continued, ‘the 
question is simply this: if we are attacked, is it 
to be fight, or ie Sic the opium 1” 

‘Fight! he insurance does not cover risk 
by pirites, and I must do my duty to my owners 
and charterer.’ 

‘It is always wise to know one’a mind; and 
you scem to huve a fine crew,’ I replied, glancing 
at tho men rattling down the lower rigging. 

‘I have,’ said Captain Hermann, ‘a first-rate 
crew. Many of them have been’ with me in 
different ships for years. Thero are eighteen of 
them able seamen, two ordinary seamen, four 
stout apprentices, two mates; and a boatswain 
and myself make twenty-cicht all told. I have 
that twelve-pounder carronade there, two dozen 
muskets and cutlasecs ; plenty of ammunition ; 
grape, round-shot, and canister for the carronade ; 

a revolver cach for myself and two officers, 
You pec, my owners fitted our magazine for the 
China Sca’ 

‘And 1 have a short Enficld and two hundred 
rounda, and a Lefaucheux revolver with same 
amount of ammunition ; and three hundred hard 
Mexican dollars in my cash-bor, which latter I 
intend to take to Tien-tain with me, if messicuta 
our friends the long-tails don’t get ‘the better of 
us. If we can carry a gool working breeze up 
to and through Mirs Bay, I think none of their 
craft are fait enough to overhaul al 
we get bocalmed, ae T am Job’s-comforter 
enough is yer prom at this time of 
year, we hall very likely receive an uninvited 
visit of an unpleasant and somewhat ei M 
character. It is me atinkpots, as the 


which are the worst feature o1 pirati sare: 
Stinkpots aro round earthenware ih, with a 
lid, filled with a sort of Greek- rae ¥ 


with small cords or lanyards, the 
at tho maatheads of their craft. When a aloneaie 
the vessel they are attacking, they throw them 
on to the deck ; the yeu and @ saffocating 
eulpharous li id and sur break forth, burn- 
ing into the Sesh if touching it, and suffocating 
all near it After demoralising the crew of the 
vessel attacked by this contrivance, they board 
with apears and short swords, and endeavour to 
i he cla ec ta alco ae their work. 
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By this time it was five o'clock, the usual hour 
for the crew's supper; and the captain took the 
ity of mustering his men, and acquaint- 
them Tith the fact of ite being very prob- 
ale that having opium on board, the ship might 
be attacked on her voyage, and asking them if 
they intended standing by him and his officers 
in such case. The men, through their spokes- 
man the boatswain, said they of course would, 
and would like to have a brush with the pirates ; 
but asa regards those of the crew who were 
married, if any of them were killed, they hoped 
the owner would remember their wives and 
families, This was the only thing they had to 
ask. 

The captain having fully satisfied them on this 
point, I called my sampan and went ushore. 

Stepping from the boat on landin;, 1 met Mr 
Farquhar, the governor of the prison, and my 
immediate superior there. ‘Here’s a case, M——,’ 
said the governor. ‘Kelly has escaped from the 
chain-gang in Wyndham Road, wrenched the 
musket from the sepoy guard’s hands, shot him, 
and disabled the warder with o heavy blow from 
the butt, ran off, and is supposed to be in hiding 
somewhere on the island.’ 

‘He « aks Chinese so well, and is such na 
clever fellow,’ I replied, ‘that I shouldn't be at 
all surprised "if he isn’t somewhere in Taipings- 
han’ [a low quarter of the town], ‘among some 
of lis Chinese friends, old conviets, disguised os 
a Chinaman ; if, indeed, he isn’t already away 
in one of the Chinese ee beats, to land 
somewhere among the islands and join a pits 
lercha. expect. we shall hear something mor: 
of Mr Kelly’s exploits before long. He has been 
a naval-rescrve man, and can handle big guns, 
and is likely to prove useful to some Macao pirate 
firm? 

‘T wish Macao was blown out of the water,’ said 
Mr Farquhar. ‘It is a den of pirates and men- 
stenlers, and costs this governinent thousands 
yearly in dealing with the criminals it manu- 
factures und encourages.—Well! so you have got 
a ship, continued he, when I had mentioned my 
having secured a passage. ‘I wish you luck and 
recovery of your health. Keep clear of the pilongs 
frarates] if you can, and get back saie.’ 

A few days alterwarda the Lticane was loaded 
and ready for sea, with six chests of Benares 
opiun in the after-cabin some crates of fowls 
and ducks, sate eee ‘ineata, and three casks 
of English bottl and ecnt on boar ver 
thoughtfully by Akow for my and the captain's 
benefit. 

With a fine leading wind, with royals and all 
plain sail set, as the Etienne passed Green Island 
on her northward voyae, Captain Hermann, 
rubbing his hands, said gleefully to me: ‘It will 
puzzle any lorcha to catch her it she keeps this 
wind.—Heave the log, Mr Schmidt’ (to the chief- 
mate, who was standing by), ‘and see what she 
is doing.’ 

‘Nino and a half, sir,’ exid the mate, when 
the glass had run out and he sto the line. 
‘She is in capital trim, just four inches by the 
stern, and a lively cargu.’ 

The breeze held cteadily all that day, during 
the night, and the forepart of the next; 
shortly after mid-day the wind ada dr aroppey 


and at five Put we were 
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mast and topgallanf atudding-sails and -} selves, and half to man the atarboard 

tl vet that would draw, vtenling along “about of command. oar 
a mile an hour only, with the areata Mirs Bay} As tho pines approached, they fired agnin 
on our beam, distant about a mile. I had a very | with better luck, as a twelve-pounder shot struck 
powerful pair of marine glasses on board with me,| the mainmast abont twelve fect from the deck, 
and I stood on the poop looking at some suspicions | but only slightly wounded it, the chot divargi 
craft drawn up on the beach, with same dark ing over to leeward. When at about a co 
circular objects at their mastheads, showing out] dred yards distant, we fired our carronade with 
clear under the bright evening skyline. grape at the foremost pirate ; and the effect was 

‘They may be only trading craft,’ I eaid to} to make the splinters fly from their bulwarke, 
the captain, ‘as they all carry gums and ae and make very apparent gaps in the crowd of 
for their own protection ape pirates; and if | Chinamen who literally thronged her decks. Ag 
what is alleged is true, when trade is dull and | they approached nearer, one of her conzorts pulled 
freights low, they turn pirates themselves on|out from under her stern, so as to cross our 
occasion, displaying a versatility and power of | bows and board us simultaneously on both sides, 
adaptation to circumstances peculiarly Chinese.’ | Being now within musket-range, the crew were 

Whilst I had been conversing with the cap-| ordered to commence firing, which they did with 
tain, the wind had fallen entirely, and the Etienne | good effect, my short Enfield doing consider- 
lay ‘like a painted ship on a painted ocean,’ lift-}| able execution in picking off men who were at 
ing lazily to a slight swell, her sails slatting| the long tiller steering tho first lorcha) The 
against the masts, with the slow pitching of the| first lorcha being now close alongside, the car- 
vessel, ronade was fired slap into her bows, tho broken 

‘By Jove!’ I exclaimed, with my glass levelled glass wus strewed over tho Etienne’s decks, and 
again over the poop rail, aud directed te the shore, |All hands aloft!’ was the order given, The 
where some vesscls were lying, ‘there is no mis-} deck was therefore Icft vacant’; and tho pirates 
take this time; we are in for it That black | perceiving we were all aloft, ran alongside without 
patch you sce between the craft and the huts up| using their etinkpots, thinking they had an easy 
there consists of about o hundred Chinamen | prey. 
coming down to the beach. Tcan sce what looka{ Now the scheine of the broken bottles proved 
like spears and gingala in their hands, and parties | its utility. The Chinamen jumped from their 
of two are carrying long sweeps. They are | vesscl’a bulwarks on to the Ktienne’s, and in their 
going to sweep out to us, and we shall have all | fury and excitement, clean on to the broken glass 
three of those vessels after us. They will attack with ther bare feet, to stagger about with howls 
us in their usual way--on both sides, and with 
one vessel in reserve, I hope one of the gunboats 
is not beyond the hearing Oh eae earronule. You 
had Letter load it with a double charge of powder 
and a heavy wad and fire it’ 

This was accordingly done, and the loud report 
rang out over the still water. 

The captain, his mates, and myself now con- 
sulted together a plan of defence, whilst the men 
Were getting up the amimunition for the carrm- 
ale and small-arins, buckling or their cutlasses, 
and reloading the gun with grape-shot. It was 
devided that the carronade should be used directly 















of anguish. The man in command of the lorcha 
had been driving hig men by voice nnd hand—tho 
latter with a spear in it—to buard us, as they 
seemed to hold back, after aa many of them had 
gone “<>wn under our muaket-fire; aud he now 
headed a party who were evidently bent upon 
coming up the rigging and overpowering our party 
in the mizzen-top by numbera, the same atratagem 
evidently taking place at the fore and main. As 
the pirates vaine crowding up the ratlines, the 
were picked off by revolver and musket, and fell 
like over-ripe fruit from a tree ; but, to my dis- 
may, we were now attacked by another crowd 
the vessels come within range; and tliat, when | coming up the starboard rigging from the accond 
nearly alongside, all hands should take ts the fore, ; loreha) ‘Chey ecemed simply insensihle to fear, 
Toain, and mizzen tops, told off in divisions to} und as one alter unother was shot down, two ur 
each top—the second mate at the fore, the chicf | more would take his place. 
at the main, and the captain and myself in the Tn spite of all cur ecflorts to prevent them, the 
mizzen, with the crew divided cquually among] leader with t'vo more got into the mizzen-top, 
the three tops. and a hand-to-hand fight—cutlass versua China 
I then got up from the after-hold the three] sword—took place, With my revolver in my 
caske of bottled ber sent -n board by Akow, and ! left and cutlass in the right hand, J parried a cut 
started the beer from the bottles into the wash-| at my head from the pirate leader, when, sud- 
deck tub, and smashing up the bottlea, laid the | denly starting back, ao that the -raxp of hia left 
broken glass in a large heap ready for a certain] hand on the rigging seemed almost gone, and he 
use described later on. The men were then | was in danger of falling backward, he exclaimed 
ordered to put on their long sea-boota in good English: ‘Good heavens, is it you, Mr 
By this time the pirates had not been idle, | M——1?’ : : : 
and were perceived coming out to us with three} At a flash I recognised him: it was Kelly 
lorchas, using their long eweeps or cara, and | in Chinese dress. : : 
elling so loudly we could hear them though} ‘I will save your life, sir, if I can,’ he said 
fa mile off at least. Their next move was} gnspingly, being apparently wonnded in the 
to let drive three shots at ua from their broad-| throat ; ‘but the men muat have the opium.’ 
side guna, evidently fired with very bad powder,; ‘Never! Stand back! Shin down tlic back. 
as they fell very short and were ly aimed stay, or, a8 true as death, I'll shoot you, Kelly !’ 
The crew of the Etienne were ranged along} I cried. 4 
the port bulwarks, that to which the pirstes| Calling in Coinese to his men, he aprane, 
were approsching, and instructed to divide them-|to the topmast backstay, and slid like lightning 
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to the deck, and disappeared down the cabin 
skylight, evidently to search for the opium. 

‘I wish one of the ¥ come up!’ 


I said hurriedly to ths captain, as we were 
ae and firing our revolvers. ‘This won't 


‘had 

I | hardly said this, when the sound of e 
heavy: piece of ordnance fired ats distance came 
booming over the water; and shortly after, the 
peculiar sound which a high-pressure steamer 
makes when under steam was faintly heard, and 
round the point of Jand astern, steaming ot full 
speed, came Her Majesty's gunboat Iaccoon, with 
her men at quartera, and ber sixty-eight pounder 
trained and manned, The pirates on this scram- 
bled back into their craft, caat off the lashings, 
and pulled vigorously for the shore. As the 
Raccoon came under our astern in chase of them, 
she fired her long gun at one of the lorchas, 
smashing her «tern into smithereens; and her 
commander hailed us: ‘Many of you killed or 
hurt?! 

‘No!’ I hailed back ; ‘none seriously.’ 

‘Will come back to you by-and-by,’ replied 
he, and steamed on after the lorchas. 

he Raceoon succeeded in capturing the whole 
of the remaining crews of the three lorchas, 
and sending a party ashore, burnt their bute. 
One lorcha was set fire to, the other two being 
towed to Hong-kong and condemned in the Vice- 
Admiralty Court. Kelly's wound proved fatal 
to him, when he was on his trial for the several 
crimes of murder, prigon-breaking, and piracy, 
he having been taken back to Hone kong in 
the Raccoon, The captain received a handsome 
gold chronometer watch and chain from the 
owners of the opium on board the Etienne, and 
a substantial present from the underwriters. 

Some three months afterwards, the writer re- 
turned to his dutica at Hong-kong, with his 
health re-established, and a vivid recollection 
of hia ‘ Adventure in the China Sea,’ 





LITHOLINE. 


The troubles occasioned by hardness in water 
are too well Known and too widely felt to need 
any special comment. All arc fawiliar with the 
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‘furring’ of kettles, kitchen boilera, and steam. : 


pipea, caused by the precipitation of lime, when 
the carbonic acid is driven off by boiling, The 
inconvenience and expense attenctinz the deckige: 
ment of the domestic appliauces for hot-water 
supply, will enable some iden to be formed of 
the troubles resulting [rom the employment of 
hard water in our large industrial establishinente 
where boiler-power is utilised on a very extended 
scale, hundreds of tons of coal being not unusually 
consumed in one work in a single day. No 
one who has ever witnessed the terrible chipping 
and hacking of boiler-plates to remove the deposit 
onec formed, or who has had any experience of 
the constant annoyance, delays, and loss occa- 
sioned, will wonder that constant attempts are 
made to devise means of dealing with an evil 
so widely experienced. 

With this object—namely, to check the for- 
mation of deposit—litholine has been uced 
and placed before the public by the Litholine 
Company, Park Road, Oldham. Litholine—whoee 


composition forms a trade eecret—ia sold under 


: 
| 
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two forme—either as a viscous preparation, when 
required for the treatment of water containing 
mainly carbonate of lime; or in an anhydrous 
powder, when the water to be dealt with ¢ 
tains as eolid matter principally sulphate of lime. 
Litholine may be applied either by treating with 
it the water-supply in a “ee tank prior to 
its introduction into the boiler, or the compound 
may be injected directly into the boiler iteelf, 
there to act on the injurious substances. The 
fact that the new compound exercises no injurious 
corrosive action on boiler-plates either of iron or 
steel, whilst successfully preventing the forma- 
tion of hard deposit, is rapidly commanding the 
attention of owners of steam-power who are 
troubled by hard water. Harmlessness, no less 
than effectuality, forms o desideratam in sub- 
stances designed for the prevention of the incrus- 
tation of boilera) The quantity of litholine re- 
quired is small ; with water of average hardness, 
about one pint will amply suffice for a full- 
worked, full-sized Lancashire boiler. ; 

In addition to its property as a strong anti- 


corredent, litholine is also a aybesies Anedoriser 
and disinfectant, a point of some ift.gortauce 
in dealing with foul waters. For locomotive 


boilers with narrow water-spaces, more readily 
choked by deposit, the subatance now under con- 
sideration is of especial value. 

With reference to the cost of Jitholine, it is 
reckoned at about three-halfpence per ton of 
coal consumed, an expenditure by no means exces- 
sive, when the advantages and economies result- 
ing from its adoption are considered. 

n conclusion, we have only to add that litho- 
line has powerful advocates amongst influential 
members of the enginecring profession; whilst 
the fact that its employment ia recommended by 
six of the largest and most widely known boiler- 
insurance Companies—stern critics in a matter of 
such vital import to their business—forms evi- 
dence sufficient, without further comment, of the 
value of the invention. 


‘JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED,’ 


Pexcuance the friend who cheered thy early years 
Has yielded to the tempter's power : 

Yet why shrink back and draw away thy skirt, 

As though her very touch would do thee hurt? 
Wilt thou prove stronger in temptatiou's hour ? 


Perchance the one thou trustedst more than life 
Has broken lore’s most xacrod vow: 

Yet judge him not—the victor in life's ctrife 

Is he who beareth beat the burden of life, 
And leaveth God to judge, nor questions how, 


Sing the great song of love to ail, and not 
The wailing anthem of thy woes ; 
Bo live thy life that thou mayst never feel 
Afraid to say, os at His throne you kneel, 
* Forgive me, God, as I forgive my foe.’ 
Printed and Published by W. & Ro Cmamnuas, 47 Pater- 
poster Row, Lonpox, and 339 High Btreet, Eparsunas. 
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“pel ie lary 
worthy and well-to-do family ehe respected him ; 
as an old associate of childhood she liked him. 
That was all. Regard, respect, liking, went no 
further. Only to-day did she see that there was 
in him more than showed in common life. a 
now did she perceive that in him was that whic 
might convert negative regard into positive affec- 
tion, She felt tempted to run after him and 
say: ‘I am sorry, Captain Sellwood, that I spoke 
about the gannet and made fun of you. I was in 
a erse mood.’ 

ut her pride would not suffer her to do this. 
If she had done this, he would have forgiven her 
immediately, as ehe well knew, os also that he 
would immediately have pursued his advantage 
and proposed fully to her, She did not wish 
that. be did not know her own mind. It 
was true she did not love him, but she loved 
no one. If she must marry, Captain Sellwood 
was harmless; and a husband who would not 
be exacting and promised docility might suit 
her better than another. She had made a mis- 
take again. She had treated a serious offer with 
levity. She had met it in an improper spirit ; 
and she had insulted the manu who had shown 
her the most generous trust, in spite of appear- 
ances to her disadvantage. 

It was her fate to be always saying and doing 
the wrong things. Why was she so wayward in 
heart that she revolted against those who pro- 
posed to lead her and ayainst anything suggested 
to her? The reason she did not know. The 
reason was that from childhood she had sevn only 
falsenesa, and had contracted suspicion ugainst 
her father, her aunt, against every one and every- 
thing, so that the natural truthfulness of her 
nature was in a chronic condition of hedgehog 
with bristles erect, She was perverse lecause 
she wauted to go straight where all was crooked, 
and when she came among those who were sincere 
and honourable, she was unable at once to take 
ler direction, There are conditions of the body 
in which the eyesight is disturbed, and sees the 
air full of floating black spots. The cye may 
look into the purest of skies, but the vision is 
blurred with these sniling stains, as clouds of 
midges. It is so with the mental vision ; when 
the spirit is not in good health, it also sees. 
obscurely, and its vision is full of deceptive | 
black spots. It was thus with Josephine. The | 
Moment the captain wags gone, she knew that | 
she had behaved badly; che had seen only the 
ridiculous in him, and that she had thrown | 
away a chance which she ought not to have! 
cast uside unconsidered. When we are troubled ; 
with floating black specks, we know at once that | 
we need a tonic or an alterative dose. We consult 
a doctor, and are uncomfortable till these irri- ' 
ung. Viaek spots clear from our sight, and we | 
ean look our neighbours in the face, or into the 
silver summer cloud, without seeing that disturb- 
ing drift. But we are not so anxious to correct ; 
the moral vision ; and we are content to look at; 
all who eurround us, and see these specks, and 
let them thicken and become multitudinona, | 
without an effort to dispel them, and—here is | 
the singularity of the case—we do not seeni aware | 
that the spots are not where we look, but in! 
oureclvea. It is our own disordered mind which ! 
sends them up as a cloud of midges from a. 


stagnant pool 


RICHARD CABLE. 
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Josephine was startled out of her brown-atnd 
by a hare that dashed over the senwall and tau 
splashing through the water athwart the mnd- 
flata, towards the sea. Quite emall matters aome- 
times divert our minds from great considerations, 
and it was so now with Josephine. She looked 


jround, and saw that the captain in crossinc the 


clover field had disturbed the hare, and. the 
creature raced away towards the open sea. 

‘You poor fool,’ she said, ‘ flying from an ima- 
ginary danger, you are running to your death,’ 

The captain had no gun. A race of water, now 
shallow, a. between the flats and the shore. 
Unless the hare returned immediately, the rising 
tide would intercept it before the flata were 
flooded. 

She looked after the hare till she could see it 
no more. Then she walked on to the willows, 
and, feeling tired, not so much from walking as 
from worry of mind, she seated herself on the 
little plank bridge, with her feet hanging above 
the placid water of the dike. Tho dike was 
here broad and deep. Along the const, a channel 
beliind the ecawall receives the drainage from the 
land, and at intervals discharges itself into the 
sea through slnices so contrived that the rising 
tide closes the doors. When, however, the sea has 
fallen, then the pressure of the fresh water behind 
opens the sluices, and the stream pours away 
down a channel it has cut for itself and also paved 
for itself with pebbles, lying between the clay 
banks. One such channel extended from the dike 
to the open sea at the end of Cable's garden, Up 
channels such as this, boats can approach the 
shore, and in such channela bathers disport them- 
selves without fear of sinking in the mud, because 
of the pebbly fluor. The tide was out, conse- 
quency there was movemeut in the moat ; all the 
Dlossoming, white, yellow-centred water-plantain 
was drifting one way with the current. By the 
margin, the pink flowering rush stooped in the 
sume direction, 

Josephine’s head waa throbbing and hot; she 
removed her hat, aud bending down to the water, 
gathered a couple of handfuls of plantain, and 
filled her lat with it and put it on her head. 
The cold wet lenves and flowers sent freshness 
into her heated brain; the water ran down her 
cheeks, her hair, and over her forehead. She sat 
still, enjoying the coolness, resolving, when the 
leaves had spent their freshness, to replace them 
with others, Then Richard Cable came to the 
plank end and snid: ‘You here, mina! What are 
you doing?’ Then seeing the muisture on her 
cheeks: ‘Surely not crying?’ ; 

“In dock, out nettle,’ answered Josephine, ‘I 


| am drawing the fire out of my Lrain with water- 


planta’ 

‘Still troubled with bad thoughts, Miss Cor- 
nellis ?? 

‘Always. I cannot get rid of them—always 
stinging and burning; and I am angry with 
myeelf to-day; I have done eo many foolish 
thinga—There ; these plantains give me uo more 
ease.’ he took off her hat and threw out the 
crushed herbe,—‘Am I if your path! Do you 
want to go by, Mr Calle?’ 

‘No,’ said he, ‘Do not let me disturb you. Is 
your head vege hot?’ 

‘Like a coal of fire.’ 

Then he put his rough sailor hand on her head ; | 
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a i a 
but though the hand was rongh, the touch was 


gentle ss if a plantain leaf had lighted on it. 

‘Hold your hand there,’ said Josephine ; ‘it is 
better than the dripping leaves’ , 

‘Do you remember what I said to you a little 
while ego?’ he asked, still with his hand on her 
throbbing head. 

‘What?’ ehe asked, without stirring. 

‘Tt was anent the ladder, misa, You will never 
have o coal head and walk with steady heart till 
you can do that.’ 

‘Do what?’ she asked again, and did not move 
her head. 

* Please, misa, he said, his rough voice lowered 
and becoming soft, ‘when I was e little chap, I 
Was sent up te shrouds in a gale of wind. en 
T was aloft, J looked down, and it seemed as if I 
was lost—the sea wns like as if it was rising to 
swallow me, and the ship waa hoeling over, and I 
must fall and be drowned. My head went round 
like a toetotum, and my heart sauk into my shoes. 
I should have let go and gone overboard, and 
there’d have been no Dicky Cable alive now ; but 
the inate—-he saw what was up, and he shouter 
to me: Look aloft, lad—look aloft; and 1 did, 
iniss..—You'll excuse if I’m forward. No imper- 
tinence ineant, miss.” 

He withdrew his hand, and the fira came back 
into her brain. 

‘T cannot,’ she said; ‘indecd, I cannot. 1 
have not the power.’ 


THE BLACK REPUBLIC. 


Tre statement that at the present day, in a pre- 
sumably civilised and professedly Christian state, 
the horrible practico of cannibalism should be a 
matter of by no means rare occurrence, is, to 
eay the least of it, rather startling. And besides, 
what adds ty the greatness of the crime is the 
fact that it is not eaused by any lack of food, 
It is practised purcly as an accompaniment to 
one of the most degraded forma of ‘fetich’ wor- 


shi 

The republic of Ilnyti, where these obnoxious 
rites are said to be frecly observed, was till recent 
times comparatively a terra ineamita to the majo- 
rity of English readers. Thanks to Sir Spenser 
St John (Hayti, or the Blick Republic, published 
by Smith, Elder, & Co.), the veil bas now been 
lifted, and we are presented with a picture which, 
in ite awful depth of depravity and supersti- 
tion, is positively appalling. Hayti, once upon 
a timo one of the fairest gvme in the colunial 
empire of France, has, since the date of its inde- 
pendenco, been steadily pursuing a retrograde 
path, and seems destined to Iapse, in the not 
very remote future, into a condition of com- 
plete barbarism. The natural savage instinct of 
the African race ia every year asserting itself 
with greater vigour; and, the Penang century 
may yet ily behold he melancholy spectacle 
of fh of the fincet islands in the Weet Indice 
becoming little Letter than one of the most 
demoralized: heathen states in the dark oontinent 
of Africa. The frequent revolutions and pro- 
tracted civil wara to which the blie is sub- 
ject, are no doubt among the principal causes 
of this rapid decadence. Foreign capital and 
enterprise have been driven irom the land. 
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fertility, agriculture is almost totally lected. 
Frequent fires—often the work of incendiaries— 
devastate the towns, and the ravages of the con- 
flagrations are seldom repaired. The fine public 
buildings and splendid town and country man- 
sions of the planters, which were pretty numerous 
some years ago, are now things of the past. 
Dreadful massacres and the fanatical hatred of 
the blacks, have forced the white population to 
flee from the country and seek saler domiciles 
elsewhere. With the exception of the representa- 
tives of foreign powers, very few white persons 
are to be found living for any lenyth of time 
in Hayti. 

Another cause of this wretched state of de- 
cadence is the intense hatred existing between 
the black and coloured inhabitants. By the latter 
designation, the mulatto or mixed portion of 
the community is meant; but the former are 
in far the greatest numbers; and the mulattos, 
through intermarriage with those of purer African 
descent, are slowly but surely ‘breeding back’ 
to the original negro stock, For the mixed 
race there might have been some hope, as they 
occasionally developed some good characteristics, 
and showed themselves capable of attaining at 
least o certain degree of civiliaution; but in 
the case of the pure blacka, who have now com- 
pletely the upper hand in the management of 
affairs, the result seems hopeless, 

There are meny revelations in Sir Spenser St 
John’s volume which are sufficiently alarming ; 
but certainly the most startling of all is the 
account of the pagan practicea of the negroes, 
accompanied, as they too often are, by the dis- 
gusting additions of human sacrifices and canni- 
balism. ‘Vaudoux’ worship—a species of heathen 
religion founded on the mtes vbserved aimonget 
the most degraded of African tribes—is carried 
on with unblushing openness over the whole 
country. Nominally a (Christian state, this 
Pagan practice pervades all classes of society ; 
and the authorities seem to think it is not their 
busineas—or interest, rather—to put it down 
There are laws agaiust it; but these are rarely 
put in force ; and thia is scarcely to be wondered 
at when it is known that the great mass of the 
population are disciples of the Vaudoux, The 
highest government officials, from tho President 
downwards, are frequently known to have been 
votaries of this degraded jorm ot religion. Vau- 
doux worship, as usually observed, is not sup- 
posed to be accompanied by human sacrifices, 
and in the majority of cases is‘free from this 
crime. Nevertheless, the practice dors tnke place ; 
and many well-authenticated instances are given 
of its occurrence at recent celeLrations, with the 
additional horror of cannibalism as part of the 
programme. These obseene rites are chiefly ob- 
served in the country districts, in some carefully 
aelucted spot, nob likely to be discovered by pro- 
fane eves; and the greatest care ia taken that 
none but the initiated should be present. The 
more common form of worship ia celebrated 

uite openly, and the sacrifices confined to the 

ying of o white cock or goat. Jt ia only at 
the secret assemblies of the Vaudoux votaries 
that this harmless sacrifice is dis with, 
and a substitute provided in the shape of the 
‘goat without horns’ This latter expression is 
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human victim. 


In the time of the French occupation of the 
was quite common 
e offering of human 
victims seems to have been unknown This fact 
alone is only too significant of the terrible pace 


country, Vaudonx worshi 
among the slaves; but 


at which this fair iale of the West is degene- 
Yating into a savage condition, coupled with 
heathen observances of the most obnoxious kind. 
The worship of the Vaudoux is evidently a relic 


of former days in the African wilds, and has 


been handed down from one generation to an- 


other, until now it is a strange mixture of 


paganism adorned with portions of the ceremonials 
of the Romish Church. It ie 2 form of serpent- 
worship, and a large species of harmless snake 


which abounds in Hayti is the supposed object 
ile ia confined in a 


of adoration. This re 
sparred box, and carefully tended by 8 

and priestess, who are variously known as King 
and Queen, Master and Mistress, or Papa and 
Mamma. The Vandoux rites are always cele- 
brated at dead of night and in profound secrecy. 
A room is prepared with @ sort of altar at one 
end, under which is placed the box containing 
the sacred serpent, aut of which those who wish 
can have a glimpse through the front bara of 
the cage. 
by the worshippers; and after various prelimi- 
ar ceremonies are gone through, each one who 
wishes can approach and request the aid of the 
Vaudoux for whatever purpose he most requires 
it The anawer to his request comes, of course, 
through the medium of the King or Queen, and is 
sometimes favourable, sometimes the reverse, and 
occasionally ambiguous, like all oracles After 
thie, there is generally a collection taken of the 
offerings of the votaries, no doubt to the King 
and lis consort the most important part of the 
night's proceedings. New canilidates arc initiated 
into the mysteries, and dances of the mast excited 
character engaged in. = =The victim is slain, and 
whether it be goat, fowl, or child, the warm blood 
is caught in bowls, and eagerly drunk by these 
wretched deluded creatures, Intoxicating liquor 
is freely circulated, and promiscuous dances kept 
up till all are utterly exhausted ; and peaeally 
the whole affair winds up with a scene of inde- 
scribable debauchery. Such is a very faint and 
mild account of Vaudoux worship as observed in 
the republic of Hayti. Those who wish more 
information on the subject, or of other details 
concerning the present etate of this semi-suvage 
black community, will find their curiosity amply 
gratified in the volume before ua Numerous 
well-attested cases of cannibalism are given; and 
though the Haytians are loth to admit the accusa- 
tion, the facta aro too clear to admit of being 
doubted. 

In several instances, parties have been brought 
to trial for icipation in there cannibelistic 
orgies; but it in almost impossible to get the 
culprits convicted and condigniy punished. And 
no wonder, consideri thea vast ramification 
throngh all classes of society of the Vaudoux 
creed. As before stated, from the highest to the 
lowest, Vaudouxism can claim its adherenta 
Powsibly the very men trying the cases may 
be members themselves of the villainous 2s20- 
ciation, The administration of the penal laws 
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in Hayti is a farce; and it is an 
diffenlt thing to get a conviction against a 
man of woman, Unless some high official has s 
desire or reason that they should be 
punished. Crimes committed on white 
are laughed at, and the killing of a white man 
is positively Jooked upon os an action worthy 
of emulation. President Salnave—who was at 
the head of affairs in 1867—1in order to please the 
masses and ain his fading authority, went 
openly to conntt a Vaudoux priest, and actually 
went through the ceremonies requisite to become 
an initi member of the agociety. Ue was 
anointed with the blecd of a goat, made band- 
sowe offerings to the priest, and then joined in 
the usual debauchery which almost invariably 
ends the performances. But the fates continuing 
adverse, and his canes rapidly declining, he again 
went to consult the oracle. He was then informed 
that all would go well with him if he went 
through the highest form of the sacred mysteries, 
and participated in the eacrifice of the ‘goat 
without horns’ and its horrible attendant orgies. 
Whether he consented or not is a disputed point ; 
hie enemies declare he did, and certainly a man 
who went the length he is known to have done, 
would not likely shrink from anything, however 
atrocious, if he thought he could bolster up his 
fost-fading authority and secure a victory over 
his opponents by so doing. 

Several instances of white persons baing pre- 
sent in disguise at Vaudoux celebrations are 
related, and the sacrifice of the ‘goat without 
horns’ witnessed. <A child is usuélly lodnebped 
for the purpose, though instances have been 
known whore it was suspected the parents them- 
selves were cognisant of the murder. The widow 
of a missionary who, owing to civil war, was 
obliged to reside for a lengthened period ia 
a remote part of the country, declarea that te 
her personal knowledge, human sacrifices were 
frequent, and, what is scarcely credible, states 
that human flesh was openly sold in the village 
markets! The power held over the people by 
the Vandoux priests is enormous, and no one 
would dare to diso their commands, or even 
show the least opposition to their wishea. During 
the reign of the Emperor Soulouque, a priestesa 
was arrested for performing a sacrifice too openly ! 
On her way to prison, o foreigner remarked in 
her hearing that she would be sure to be executed. 
The woman laughed, and said: ‘If I were to 
beat the sacred drum and march through the 
city, not one from the emperor downwards but 
would humbly follow mu!’ She was put in 
prison, but was never known to have ergone 
any punishment whatever, far less reaping a 
well-deserved fate by being shot, this being the 
mode in which the death sentence ia carried out 
in all cascs. 

So much for Vaudonx worship and its attend- 
ant horrors, which has pe such o power in the 
Berens republic, that authorities are unable, 
and probably unwilling, to attempt its suppres- 
sion. The state of affairs ia fast becoming unbear- 
able, snd will likely end in one or other of the 
European or Argerican powers stepping in and 
poling a stop to what is a disgrace to Christen- 

O13. 


The Haytidus are an intensely vain people, 
and the thing they most pride themselves on is 
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their army. Nothing will convince them that 
as a military power they are not vastly euperior 
to any nation either in the Old or New World. 
Even those who have lived in Euro capitals 
are addicted to this extremely ridiculous ‘balder- 
dash ;’ but when the real facta are presented, 
the state of affairs disclosed is simply sublime in 
ite abeurdity. The Haytian army must present 
to European beholders a spectacle of grotesque- 
nesa, the equal of which it would be difficult to 
find pag da either in fact or fiction Ima 
gine a battalion on parade consisting of thirteen 
privates, ten officers, and eix drummers !—the 
rest of the men—as the author quaintly puts it 
—thinking it unnecessary to present themselves 
except on pay-day. ‘The staff-officers are clad 
in the most gorgeous uniforms procurable ; while 
the men are habited in a motley array of tattera 
Some have coats wanting one arm, the collar, or 
the tail; the headgear may consiat of a dilapi- 
dated shako, o straw-hat, wideawake, or 
cases inerely a handkerchief tied round 
The officers hold their swords in either hand os 
suits them ; and the men march past in admirable 
confusion, each one carrying his musket in the 
ition he finds most convenient The populace 

ook on with admiring looks, and gravely osk 
if finer troops can anywhere be found. The 
Haytian black, however, thoroughly detests mili- 
tary service, and consequently the sentries, lest 
they should be over tatinaed: 
provided with chairs! 

Robbery of tate funds and all other kinds of 
corruption are of courae to be expected among 
all government officials, the main objcct of every 
one being to ‘feather hia nest’ while he has the 
chance, as there may be a revolution any da 
and his opportunity gone. This common trait 
in the character of their authorities excites no 
surprise or indignation in the breasts of the casy- 
oing Taytian laches and if any one who had 
the opportunity of becoming rich at the expense 
of the atate were to neglect it, he would not 
yiee one particle in the opinion of his country- 
men. On the contrary, he would be considered 
6 porson of very emall ability, and unanimously 
voted ‘a fool for his pains.” A favourite eaying 
in this republic of blacks is: ‘Prendre Vurgent 
de Vétat, ce n'est pas volé’ (To take government 
money ia not robbery) 

The Haytian creed of both political and per- 


sonal morals is certainly not particularly aetrict 


in either profession or practice. 


THE BRANCHTOWN BALL 
IN THREE CHAPTERS —CONCLUBION, 


Eva looked so exceedingly well in her fur insured his 
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for practice at some unseen mark, the sullen 


are considerately | 


/ was very cordial, but the soft 


; Mrs Armitage-Maxwell, who 
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boom of the cannon and puff of white smoke 
recurring ever and anon. 

‘There's an ironclad coming round the Point,’ 
remarked Eva, as they reached the end of the 
pier. ‘I wonder what she is? I heard the Clio 
was expected back to-day.’ ; 

‘Oh, there are the Greenes!’ exclaimed her 
mother in a vexed tone.—‘ Don’t oa Eva, if 
they speak to us I don’t want to have those 
girls foisted upon me for the reat of the after- 
noon.’ 

‘If the Clio is in, that meane good news for 
Bertie’ remarked her daughter with a significant 
smile. ‘No; they don't see us. They are going 
away; I suppose they’ve had enough of this 
wind.’ 

‘You ought to come to Branchtown in your 

acht next summer, duke,’ said Mrs Armitage- 
axwell, trying to keep her teeth from chatter- 


in rear ing. 
the he | Yes, and enter her for some of the races,’ 


, said Eva gaily, her heart leaping at seeing a 
| certain manly fori coming swiftly down the pier. 
‘It would be euch fun! Branchtown in race- 
week is very gay, and I’m always sorry when 
it’s over.’ 

‘Yes, you inust come again, and renew your 
acquaintance with Branchtown,’ said the widow, 
| putting up her umbrella to keep off a little 
of the cutting wind. Just then a voice behind 
her said: ‘How do you do?’ and she turned 
lo see Bertie Fleming. 

It cannot be said that her greeting to him 
ressure of Eva's 
fiugera was eloquence itself. e duke curtly 
nodded to the young officer, and walked on 
with Eva, as if determined to keep hia pretty 
companion to himsclf. Poor Bertie found him- 
self compelled to make himself agreeable to 


urposely lagged 
behind, out of earshot. Eva nie ced Punt at 
them over her shoulder once or twice, as if to 
say: ‘Why don’t you walk foster?’ but her 


| mother was too knowing for that. 


‘Those two alwaya have so much to aay to 
|each other!’ she swectly remarked to her com- 
, panion. 

; ‘I wos not aware that the duke possessed such 
very great conversational powers,’ answered the 
lieutenant dryly, quickening his pace. 

‘How pretty the sea is this afternoon!’ said 
the widow, standing still, eo as to better appre- 
ciate the beauties of nature—‘ May I ask you 
\to be so good as to hold my umbrella for met 
I am afraid of the wind for my neuralyia; 
and if I hold it myself, I cannot keep my 
hands in my muff’ And having thus cleverly 
eeping pace with her, she strolled 


cape and bright-winged bat, as her mother; on eerenely, her unwilling cavalier chafing at her 


aud ashe set forth, escortel by His Grace, that 
it was almost excusable in him to devote himeelf 
entirely to her, leaving her mother to entertain ‘ 


herself. A fine brisk breeze met them as they 
possed the turnstile, and stepped on the ecem- 
ingly endless planking of the long pier. The sea 
was choppy, but beantifully blue To the left 
lay Mudport, with its land and water forta, and 
the forest of maats in the harbour. A gunboat 
was anchored at a sale distance, nnd was firing 


side. 


i) 
| ‘I hear that you are talking of going over 
; the dockyard to-morrow,’ began Bertie, after a 
alort silence. 

‘Yes, we are. The duke wighes to see it’ 


‘What time shall you gof 
_join you, if I may.’ 
| Her mages face assumed a very forbidding 
expression. ‘We are going by special invite- 
tion from Admiral Conway, Air Fleming” 
1 ‘I met him in the train just now, and he 


I should like to 
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said that 4 party of you were coming over to- 
metrow to have luncheon at Government House, 
and see the dockyard afterwards; and if I or 
any of our fellowa liked to come, he’d be very 
glad to see us’ answered Bertie a little defiantly. 
‘lf yon like, I'll meet you at the Mudport 
station with a cab, and we could all drive to 
the Admiral’s together.’ 

‘The duke is going with us; he will see to 
all that,’ she answered stiffly. ‘There is no occa- 
sion to trouble you.’ 

‘It would be no trouble—But perhaps you 
would rather I didn’t come ?’ 

She was not the woman to lose such an oppor- 
tunity. ‘Since you have asked the question, Mr 
Fleming, I candidly confess that I would rather 
you did not come—on Evn’s account,’ 

‘T suppose I should be in the way of the 
duke?’ 

‘I think that os a man of honour you onght to 
cease from paying attentiona to Eva which can 
only be to her disadvantage. The child has no 
fortune, and with your circumstances as they are, 
what use is it to think of marriage? You cannot 
blame me for being anxious to see my dear gitl 
well settled in life.’ 

‘Has the duke proposed to her, then?’ he 
demanded hotly. 

‘Hush !—Not quite so loud, please. No; he 
has not proposed, but he may do so any day ; and 
I think in the meantime he would rather you 
did not go with us tomorrow. Honestly, [ don't 
think he likes you.’ 

‘T can assure him the animosity is mutual,’ he 
answered, grinding his teeth. ‘Do you imagine 
he could ever make your daughter happy 1’ 

‘Of course he can! Why, she will have every- 
thing a woman can want. It is so miserable to 
be poor!’ 

‘I’m sure I wish I were as rich og Croesus, for 
her sake,’ he answered passionately; ‘but, as it 
seems that I nm only in the way at present, I will 
pone to keep away until the duke takes his 
departure, and then perhaps matters may come 
back to their old footiny.’ 

‘Don’t let ua quarrel,’ she said with angelic 
sweetness, prepared to give him a suyar-plum or 
two now that she had gained all she wanted—a 
clear course for His Grace, ‘I should be very 
sorry to do that. What I have said is all for 
your good. It is no kindness to allow you to 
cherish false hopes.’ 

With a heavy heart the young officer walked 
mechanically with the widow to the turnstile, in 
the wake of the othera; and then, with a mute, 
pitiful glance at Eva, he shook hands, muttered 
omeming about having a train to catch, and left 
them. 

The next morning was gloriously bright and 
sunny, and in due course Eva and her mother 
and the duke arrived at Mudport. About a dozen 
guests were present at the lunclicon at the 
Admiral’ house. That distinguished officer enter- 


tained them bisa A and recited all his best 
stories of the Crimea and the Chinese War for the 


duke’s edification. Then, after sitting for a few 
minutes with Mre Conway in the spacious draw- 
ing-room, crammed with curious mementos of 
voyages in many seas, they all adjourned to the 
dockyard, which was close by. The general 


public who wished to see it had to write their 


names in a big ledger in a kind of office at the 
gate ; and after being ecrutinised by some twenty 
policemen, they were told off in batches under the 
guidance of a constable, who allowed them onl 
a.limited view of the wonders of the place. tt 
was quite another thing to be ciceroned by the 
Adnural-Superintendent. A general touching of 
caps and extreine deference was accorded to the 
great man, and his perey ow everything. First 
they visited a large workshop smelling delight- 
fully of newly-cut wood, and witneased the inter- 
esting process of block-making, by which square 
billets of wood were turned, grooved, pierced, 
and smoothed in an incredibly short time. They 
went to the masthouae, where were great stores 
of spare masts for half the ironclads in the fleet, 
Being of iron and hollow, many of them were so 
large that a man could have stood upright inside 
them. Another shed was filled with enormous 
anchors; and a little farther on was a dry dock, 
in which a colossal ironclad was building, with a 
most delightful sound of iron hammers ringing on 
her metal sidea—surely the most exhilarating 
sound in the world. They visited a storelouse 
fillet with Whitehead torpedoes—deadly monstera, 
in the shape of shining metal fish about six feet 
jones with sharply pointed snouta, and delicately 
ormed tails—the queerest fish that ever swam the 
seas 

The ladies manifested much terror at these 
uncanny creatures, and backing towards the dvor, 
asked the Admiral if he wus quite eure they 
wouldn’t ‘go off’ The genial old tar laughed at 
their fears, and led the way to the emithy—a 
vast, dimly-lighted, resounding building, where 
the glow of twenty huge furnaces, the flying 
sparks, the army of brawny smiths in leather 
aprous, and the great blocks of metal in every 
aes manufacture, made up a picture worthy 
of Rembrandt. Alter a word or twe with one of 
the men, the admiral informed his visitors that 
they were just in time to witness a most inter- 
esting sizht—a monstrous mass of iron, intended 
for an immense anchor, being operated upon b 
ao Nasmyth hammer. Drawing back to a sats 
distance, they saw the huge piece of metal, red- 
hot and glowing most brilliantly, lifted from a 
furnace by an enormous crane, and deposited on 
a gigantic anvil, above which the mighty hammer 
wos poised in mid-air. Down came the Titanic 
implement, and struck the glowing mass with ao 
thud, making the eparke fly. Aga the hammer 
roe and prepared to descend. The duke, stund- 
ing by the Admiral, was looking with open 
mouth, while the ladies peeped timidly over 
the shoulders of the gentlemen. The Admiral was 
explaining, in a voice loud enough to be heard in 
a typhoon, on account of the noise, the processcs 
ne for the completion of the anchor. 
‘When the metal is sufficiently cooled, duke, it 
is placed ’—— . 

e paused. A party of ordivary tourists, 
under the convoy of a policemian, had entered the 
smithy by another door at the same time as 
themselves, and were watching the same opera- 
tion at a very respectful distance from the more 
distinguished visitora They were quict, invlfen- 
sive, well-dressed people, and the Admiral would 
not have noticed their presence, had not one of 
them, a young man of three or four and twenty, 
in a well-fitting suit of tweed, been grudually 





1 pearing the official 





» until now he stood 


ead clase to the duke, and seemed evidently 
{ des 


Ew 


sirous of overhearing what was said. 

Such bad mannets irritated the old sailor 
exceedingly. In the dockyard, he was supreme, 
and he liked hia authority to be properly recog- 
nised, et ens he had to deal with = 
’Atry who did not know his pro lace, an 
deserved a rebuke for his Tan eyeaen he said 
wrathfully : ‘1 don’t know if you are aware, sir, 
that I eam the Admiral-Superintendent of the 


4 dockyard, and that these Jadies and gentlemen are 


my persoual friends. The policeman in charge 
of your party will give you any information you 
may require, nnd—and, in short, sir, your presence 
here is an intrusion.’ 

The policeman in charge of tlic party, pertectly 
oghast at the young man’s audacity, had crossed 
over, und was standing just behind the intruder, 
ready to walk him back unceremoniously. 

‘Bxeuse me, Admiral,’ anid the new-comer, lift- 


} ing his hat with courtly grace, and speaking with 


the polished intonation of a perfect gentleman, so 
that the choleric old sailor was mollified in epite 
of himself. ‘I have no wish to intrude upon you 
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had all this time remained a passive epectator of 
the scene, his helmeted figure being no doubt 
an object of additional terror to the detected 
impostor.—‘1 forgave you, Jeffreys, when I canght 
you pawning my jewelry, and promised not to 

rosecutte ; but as you have abused my clemency 
in. this way, you shall answer for everything, and 
to prison you go—No; not another word! I 
won't hear it!’ And he turned his back on the 
cringing valet, who, still begging frantically for 
mercy, was led off by the policeman. 

‘And now, Admiral,’ said the young duke with 
a sunny smile, turning to the old sailor, ‘allow 
me to apologise to you and these ledies for the 
very unpleasant scene I have been compelled to 
mare felt nas if I could not lose a moment in 
unmasking the rascal,’ 

‘Rascal indeed !’ eaid the Admiral angrily. ‘To 
think of his imposing on us all, and passing him- 
self off as a member of the aristocracy! He 
deserves stringing up at the yardarm !’ 

* How long has he been carrying on this game?’ 
‘asked the duke, walking by the Admiral’s side 
' gs the party left the smithy. 


} The old sailor in reply gnve him an account 


and yonr friends; but I see on individual here | of his valct’s brief fashionable career ; after which 
whom I reeounise, and on his account J must say |the duke explained how it happened that he 
a few words. May I ask you this— zentleman’s— | made his appenrance at that particular moment. 
name? As lic apoke, he indicated the duke, who |‘When I dismissed that fellow from my service, 


had shrunk back among the wondering ladies, as 
if he wished to get out of sight. The Admital, 
glancing at his distinguished visitor, saw with 
astonishment that his face was of a ghastly 
whitencea. 

‘The Duke of Ambleside,’ answered the old 
sailor in amazement. 

The new-comer gave a merry, hoyish Tough. 
‘T fancied U heard you call him “duke,” although 
Tecould hardly believes my cara. This individual 
is no other than a very worthless valet of mine, 
diemissed from my service some weeks ago, 


himaelf off for me?’ 
‘Yer, he has—the sconndrel !’ said the admiral, 


{ turning upon the wretched jackdaw in peacock’s 


Jnmes with a threatening gesture, 

‘Well, William Jeffreys, what havo you to sny 
for yourself? went on the lawful owner of De 
Courcy Castle. It was noteworthy that, althonch 
they fad only his bare asgertion that he was 
the real Duko of Ambleside, nubody dreamed of 
doubting it, in spite of the presence of a previous 
claiment to that tithe There could be no renter 
contrast than that between the two young snen; 
the one, erect of bearing, easy-mannerod, courteous, 


Tam |of my fellow- 


| 
= he thonght he might safely pass himself 
the Duke of Ambleside.—So he has becn passing ea a 


I wax about to start for the Mediterranean in a 
friend’s yacht. Jeffreys was aware that I should 
probably not return for six months at least, as 
we intended to visit Algeria and Egypt; so I 


off for me in a neighbourhood where I was not 
But we had scarcely reached Lisbon, 
when my friend was taken Mgt il, and had to 
be landed there; and we all dis I took 
a passage back in the mail-stenmer for England, 
and arrived here this morning. I joined a party 
mgers who wished to see the 


known. 


was walking about with them, 
when I happened to catch sight of that fellow’s 
face. I knew him directly, in spite of his 
‘fashionable vet-up.’ 


Eva's eyes. The real duke was just as unaffected, 
cultivated, and agreeable, as the counterfeit had 
| been ignorant, conceited, and overbearing. 


|__ So the British aristocracy vindicated itself in 


The excitement which the news caused at 
Branchtown detiea description. The people were 
so enrayed at having been duped by o vulsar 
impostor, that, had they had the power, they 
would have torn him limb from limb, The 








with the unmistakable air of a gentleman; the | tradespoople were heavy losers, for he had ob- 
ather, vulgar, craven, abject, the most pitiful of | tained quantities of expensive things from them 
impostora, on credit, The private residents, also, had in 
Vith cowardly subservience, the eham duke | man instances lent him small sums; for he had 
actually flung himeelf at his master's feet anda habit of pretending that he had forgotten his 
rovelled there an the stones. ‘Oh, your Grace, paneyan’ bad thus obtamed a good deal of money 
ave mercy on me! Don't, don’t punish me!’ rom unsuspecting people, who were glad to 
‘Don't kneel to me, you pitiful hound !’ was | oblige such a distinguished individual with the 
the answer, given with righteoua scarn.— Get } loan of five pounds or so. 
up !' added the young nobleman tmperiously. Imagine poor Mrs Armitage-Maxwell's feelings ! 
“Forgive me, your Grace! Forgive me, and | The hope of a brilliant marriage for Eva dashed 
“I never do © again!’ whined the ruptile,|to the ground; an expense incurred for which 
struggling to his feet. her means were quite inadequate; and herself 
‘No, that Ill engage you never will!’ returned | the laughing-stock of the whole town, by reason 
the duke with curt decision. —‘Take him in charge, | of the slavish adulation she had bestowed o 
policeman !’ he added, turning to his guide, whe | an audacious trickster: it was little wonder 
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she took to her bed, quite ill with disappoint- 
ment and mortification. Lady Borwick and the 
rest of the leaders of Branchtown society were 
not lees indignant and humiliated ; and the reault 
was that a second ball never took place, and Mrs 
Armitage-Maxwell’s brilliant project of a series 
of dances at other people’s expense proved cn 

ignominious failure. 

From that hour, tty Eva was known as 
‘The Duchess of Ambleside’ in Branchtown, It 
was eo galling to her mother, that she could 
scarcely bear to stay in the place. Perhaps she 
would not have remained, had not Bertie Fleming 
come forward with the offer of his hand. <A dis- 
tant relative, whom he hod never seen, had 
recently bequeathed him, not exactly a fortune, 
but quite enough to live comfortably upon, and 
Mrs Armitage-Maxwell did not offer a single 
objection. Perhaps her brief experience of the 
parvenu aristocrat made ber better able to appre- 
ciate Bertie’a real worth. 

Mr William Jeffreys was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment. He confessed that, having some 
money in his pocket when he was dismissed 
the duke’s service, he decided to sce a little 
of the world before seeking another eituation. 
By the merest chance he came to Branchtown, 
and empty vanity induced him to pass him- 
self off for his master during the day or two 
he intended to remain. His assumed title, 
however, created a far greater sensation than he 
had expected, and he found the adulation of 
the people ao pleasant, that he was induced to 

rolong lua stay. Une thing led to another. He 
1ad not sufficient cleverness to make a very 
superior ewindler, and he at first only proposed 
to cet what he could from the Jocal tradesmen 
while his credit lasted, and be off before he was 
detected. But a girl’s pretty fare, and his own 
vanity, beguiled him into carrying the game too 
far. 

We think both awindliers and honest people 
might find a moral or two for their guidance 
a unlooked-for results of the Branchtown 
Ball. 





NOVEL USES OF PAPER 


Trene are few things that cannot now be made 
ont of paper. Its adaptability is astonishing, and 
the wildest speculations as to its future are excus- 
abla when we reflect upon the present uses of 
thie materiaL As the delicate cieaie: can be 
made to serve for atcel or iron, it is not diff- 
cult to understand how paper ia for many pur- 
poses now taking the place of wood. enfion 
was before made of a new mill in Sweden for 
the manufacture of paper from moss, Paper of 
different thicknesses, and pasteboard made of the 
white moss, have already been shown, the latter 
even in sheets three-quartera of on inch thick. 
lt is ae hard as wood, and can be easily painted 
and polished. It has all the good qualities, but 
none of the defects nf wood. The saicboard can 
consequently be used for door and window frames, 
architectural ornaments, and all kinds of fur- 
niture. 

Paper made from strong fibres, such as linen, 
can, in fact, be compremed into a enbetance 0 
hard that it cannot almost be scratched. As 


p,. 
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material, so almost everything requisite to com- 
plete and furnish a residence hes since bem 
manufactured of pnper. After the Breslau 
fireproof chimney, it is quite possible, for 
instagce, that cooking or heating stoves can be 
made of similar materials. Theso paper stoves 
are annealed—that is, painted over with a oom 

ition which becomes part of the paper, and 
13 roof. It is said to be ica to burn 
them out, and they are much cheaper than iron 
stoves. Hath-tubs and pots are made in the same 
manner by compressing the paper made of linen 
fibrea, and annenling. The tubs, we are assured, 
will last for ever, and never leak. Placed on 
the fire, they witl not burn up; and it is almost 
impossible to break or injure them. Our rooms 
can be floored with this wonderfully accommo- 
dating material, as proved by the Indianspolis 
skating-rink before referred to in this Journal. 
It may here be mentioned that cracks in floors, 
around the skirting-board or other parts of a 
room, may be neatly and permancntly filled by 
thoronghly soaking newspapers in paste made 
of one pound of flour, three quarts of water, and 
a tablespoonful of alum, thoronghly boiled ond 
mixed. The mixture will be about as thick ag / 
putty, and may be forced into the cracks with 
a case-knife. Jt will harden like papier-miché, 

Doors, which one would think were polished 
mahogany but that they swing ao lightly, and 
are free froin swelling, cracking, or warping, are 
composed ench of two thick paper bonrda, stam 
and qoulded into pancls, and glued tog 
with glue and ‘pots , and then rolled through 
heavy rollers. These doors are first covered with 
a waterproof conting, then painted and varnished 
and hung in the ordinary way. Few persons can 
letect that they are not made of wood, particu- 
larly when used aa sliding-doors. 

Black walnut is said to be getting very scarce 
in this country ; but picture-frames are now mado 
of paper, and coloured like walnut, and are #0 

erfect that no one could detect them without 
cutting them. Paper-pulp, glue, linseed] oi), and 
carbonate of lime or whiting, are mixed together 
and heated into a thick cream, which on being 
allowed to cool ig run into moulds and hard- 
ened. 

Drawing-rooma can be set off by handsome 
pianos manufactured from paper—u French in- 
yention. A beautiful musical instrument of this 
kind has lately been an object of yreat curiosity 
to the connoisseurs and musical savants of Paria. 
The entire case is made of compressed paper, to 
which is given a hard surface and a cream-white 
brilliant polish. Tho legs ond siles are orna- 
mented with arabeaques and floral designs. The 
exterior and as much of the interior as can be 
seen when the instrument is open, are covered 
with wreaths and medallions painted in miniature 
by some of the leading artists of Paris. The 
tone of this instrument 13 said to be of excellent 
quality, though not loud. The broken, alter- 
nating character of piano music is replaced by a 
rich, full, continuous roll of sound, resembling 
somewh:t that of the organ. Only two of these 


er 


instraments have been made. 
exhibition ; the other has been sold to the Duke 
of Devonshire, 

Our corrétrndence may be conducted through 
the medium of the latest novelties in uote-paper. 


houses have been made of this novel building 
en NE 


One is still om. fe 
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We have had the ‘ragged edge,’ in imitation of 
the band-made paper of long ago; and now we 
have the Palwographic, an exaggeration of the 
same idea) The edges are charred and torn, 
end the surface of the paper time-stained. A 
bayer might call it dirty, but it is only ‘artistic,’ 
There is also a dull red paper with silver and 
gold dots speinkied over it, and another with 
stars, in imitation of certain wall-papers A thin 
ond rather pretty paper is ‘the hammered silver’ 
with water-marks representing the lines in lam- 
mered silver-work, The moro<co, alligator, aud 
calf papers, embossed to imitute the surface of 
those leathers, are also interesting as noveltica 

Notes can be jotted down with the paper 

meils made in Germany. The ie “tis steeped 
men adhesive liquid, and rolled around the 
lead to the roqnired thickness, then dried and 
coloured to resemble a cedar pencil 

Paper plates, introduced Ly an ingenious reateu- 
rateur of Berlin, can now used. Bread and 
butter, cenkes, aud similar articles were served 
by him on o prety papier-mich¢é plate, having 
a border in relief, and resembling porcelain. 
They are cheap and light, and not liable to be 
broken. 

Even knives and forks may now, we are told, 
le made of compressed paper. They can le used 
for any practical purpose, like steel ones. The 
howell cutlery, it may here Le mentioned, can 
be well preserved if wrapped up in paper pre- 

red from ozokerit. his waxed paper ix 
begely used in New York fot wrapping hard- 
ware. Candies, fish, and butter, ‘nd. a score of 
other articles, are alko thus wrapped, and saved 
from iujury through damp. 

To prepare paper fur wrapping up silver, six 
parts of caustic soda are dliseoly ed in water until 
the hydrometer shows twenty degrees B. To 
this solution are added tour parts of oxide of 
zinc, and boiled until dissulved. Sufficient water 
inuat next be added to reduce the solution to ten 
degrees BL Next dip the paper into this esolu- 
tion, and dry, This wrapping will very offecta- 
ally preserve silver articlea from being blackened 
by aulphuretted hydrogen, which is contained in 
the atmosphere of lake cities 

Our houschold may also Le supplied with the 

per botllea now made on o lanes scale in 

rmany and Austria. The paper is coated on 
both sides with a@ iixture ob blood-albumen, 
lime, and alum. After drying, the leaves are 
placed over each other, and then put into Leated 
moulds, Those bottles are made in two pieces, 
which are afterwards joined. Neither water nor 





alcohol has any action on such bottles, and it | 


(Apel 34, 1887. 
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doubtless diminish oscillation and wear and tear 
of rolling-stock. They are to be made of greater 
lengths than ordinary rails, and therefore will 
have fewer joints. The success or failure of the 
project seems simply a question of durability. 

Uaelal, no doubt, will be found the emall house- 
truck on wheels used for wheeling loads around 
the house. The sides and bottom of this are very 
thin, but made of finely compressed paper, capable 
of bearing a very t weight. In short, so 
universal is the application of this extraordinary 
substance, that the time seems not far distant 
when we may be living in a paper house, clad in 
paper clothes, sitting on a paper chair, writing at 
a paper desk with o patcut paper pen on some 
novel kind of paper. 

Land vehicles will probably ere long figure as 
further triumphs of the paper-mill ; and why not 
steamboats? Caonves ond launches built of the 
ever useful material we call paper have been 
described in this Journal, A Frenchman recently 
made an interesting experimental trip in a paper 
buat from Paris to Marseille, and returned to 
his starting-point opposite the Tuileries Gardens. 
The hull of this curious little boat is said to be 
not much more than one-eighth of an inch thick. 
The voyage under the circumstances was not 
without danger. It extended over six hundred 
miles, and was full of adventure, particularly in 
going down the rapid Rhone. The voyage was 
undertaken with the intention of proving that 
paper Loats can do good service, and that they 
can be made as well in France as in England 
and Amcrica. 

We have before mentioned a plan for rendering 
pore so tough that it can be used in making 

xcs, combs, and even boota) The usefulness ot 
toughened pe in a more scientific way has also 
been proved. Filter paper can be rendered tough 
and at the same time pervious to liquids by 
immersing it in nitric acid of relative density 
1-42, then washing it in water. The product 
is different from parchment paper made with 
sulphuric acid, and it can be washed ond rubbed 
like a piece of linen. It contracts in size under 
the treatment, and undergoes a slight decrease 
of weight, the nitrogen being removed and the 
ash diminished. The toughened paper can be 
veed with oa vacuum pump in rlinary funnels 
without extra support, and fits sufficiently close 
to prevent undue access of air, which js not 
the cage with parchment r. Toughened filter 
paper, it is thought, will’ be exceedingly useful 
not only to chemista, but to other scientista, 
both practical and theoretical. 

Towela made of this wonderfully adaptable 


is thought that they will prove of yreat value to material are said {o be used in the eurgical dis- 


travellora, as there is little fear of breakage. 
Our sleeping apartments can be provided with 
per bed-clothes, curtains, and Ledsteads, The 
Totter pieces of furniture look beautiful, aud are 
declared to be everlasting, They are made of slips 
, instead of paper rings, as in the case of 


of 
mailety wheels before mentioned in thie Journal, | 


which wheels can now run on rails of the same 
material, some new particulara of which have came 
to band. These, it is stated, can be produced—by 
an American Company in Russia—at a thinl of 


the cost of stcel rails, and are extremely durable. ; 





pensary of Philadelphia for drying wounds, 
Sponges are not easily perfectly cleansed after 
being once used, so they are never employed 
in the hospitaL Ordinary cotton or linen towels 
are much preferable to sponges The Japanese 
paper towels, however, anawer the same purpose 
as cotton ones, and are so cheap that they can be 
thrown away after being used. The paper towels 
are hardly suitable for drying hands after wash- 
ing, unless severul towels be used at once, because 
a larnse amount of moisture on the hands soon 
saturates asingle towel. For removing blood from 


Beng much lighter than metal, these rails may | wounds, a Paper towel is crumpled up into a sort 


be carried and laid at far less cost, and thoy wi 





{of ball and 


en used ag a sponge, Such balls 





” Ball 
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eu leer] 
absorb blood rapidly. The crude ornamental 


pictures on each of the towels are of no advan- 
tage, nor are they, so far as is known any objec- 
tion. 

The Photographic News (United States) gives in- 
structions how to make translucent paper. Take 
& negative on the paper and pin it, paper-side 
up, on a boar. Apply butter (cold) all over it 
with the fingers; use plenty. Then hold the 
negative over a paraffin stove with the flame 
turned low. Keep the melting butter moving 
over the less greased portions till an even sur- 
face is obtained, which will be in about five 
minutes. Then lay, paper-side still up, on a 
board or cloth, and, while warm, rub off the sur- 
plus butter with tufts of cotton-wool; it will 
probably be necessary to remove the negative 
several times during the operation. Should any 
butter by chance get on the film-side of the 
negative, warm it and rub it with cotton-wool, 
and it will at once come off. Give a final rub 
with cotton-wool dipped in alcohol, and the 
negative ig ready to print from, and has no fine 
ground-glass appearance. 

Mention has before been made of waterproof 
luminous paper which will shine in the dark. 
According to a German authority, it ia prepared 
from a mixture of forty ts paper atock, 
ten parts phosphorescent powder, ten parts water, 
one part gelatine, and one part bichromate of 
otek. 

Several kinds of fireproof paper have already 
been noticed. An excellent one is now made by 
a combination of asbestos and infusorial carth. 
About forty parta, in bulk, of fine disintegrated 
asbestoa fibre, aud about sixty parts of what is 
known as ‘infusorial carth,’ are taken and placed 
in a dry state in an ordinary beating-engine, 
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to eleven and a half pounds by an Englishman, 
ten and a quarter pounds by an American, eight 

nds by a German, seven and a half pounds 
y a Frenchman, three and a half pounds by 
an Italian or Austrian, a pound and a half by a 
Spaniard, one pound by a Ruesian, and two 
pounds by a Mexican. If the consumption of 
paper is a gauge of civilisation, this table of aver- 
ages is very tattering to our national conceit. 








— 


AN ORACLE 
AN INCIDENT ON THE TRANSVAAL GOLD-FIELDS, 


‘Goxtp has been found in various parts of the 
! Transvaal for some years now ; indeed, according 
to some authorities, the northern districts of that 
country supplied the greater portion of the gold 
with which Solomon adorned hia wondrous Temple, 
and of which tho fair Queen of Sheba made such 
lavish use. Whether this be so or not, matters 
little for the purpose of this relation ; suttice it to 
know that gold has of late years been found in 
sufficient quantities to induce some hundreds of 
adventurers, in the first instance, to try their luck 
as gold-diggera, with the hope of gaining a prize 
suthciently large to place them beyond necessity ; 
but, as in so many thouannds of other cases 
in the farther-off fields of Australasia and Cali- 
fornia, few ever approximated to their desirea. 
A gold-field—from an Australian point of view— 
never has existed in South Africa, and probably 
never will, owing to a variety of circtimatances, 
but mainly from the fact, that the country has 
auffered in ages past from successive eruptions, 
which have destroyed thc original ‘run’ of the 
deposit, making the search for it altogether too 
tidy for even the most hopeful of diggers, No 
doubt, men will always be found willin and 


and then sufficient water is added while the | content to ‘prospect’ on and on, with the chance 
machine is in operation to beat the mags into! of a nugget turning up to pay for all their outlay 


pulp just thin enough to form upon an ordi- 
nary cylinder, The web is taken from the 
cylinder and finished in the usual manner. This 


and the disadvantages of the life they are com- 
‘Hed to lead ; but a gold-field such as we have 
ban wont to visit, or read of, where thonaands 


forms a flexible paper, which may be used wher-| are supported in one way or another, will never 


ever ordinary paper is employed, differing, how- 
ever, from ordinary board in being fireproof. 


be seen in Africa. 
Nowadays, the gold-bearing diatrict in in the 


Many and various materials from which paper hands of concessionaire, who work upon a 
ie manufactured have been mentioned by us irom! principle that does away with the romance that 


time to time. The 
Tonquin is said to be the ke-yioh or 


rincipal material used in| usually hung around the life of a gold-digger 
per-tree. | in the old_ time. 


The incident nbout to be 


Its bark is macerated, and then rubbed in mortars | related took place ten years vince; the exact 


80 as to reduce it to a fine pulp It is thus 
made with a certain quantity of water into a 
clear te, which is sized with nn infusion 
made trom the shavings of the gomao tree. The 
paper is made eheet by sheet by women, b 
what now seems a primitive process, yet enc 
worker is said to produce one thousand shects 
a day. 

Some interesting paper-making statistics are 
occasionally compiled, the accuracy, however, of 
which may be open to question, when we are 
told the exact number of pounds used up severally 
by newspapers, books, letters, &c. Te is said 
that the papermills of Britain produce in a 
few weeks sufficient paper to carpet the whole 
of London. The Uni States produce a great 
deal of this material, but Europe double the 
amount. On the Continent, it been coni- 
ated that the av: amount of paper used 

individuals in different countries amounts 


H locality it is unnecessary to fix upon. Should 

iany of the diggers who were present on the occa- 

ision come across this relation, they will have 
no difficulty in bringing to mind the scene and 
the principal actor therein, and ‘a right good sort’ 
he was too. 

Jasper Hillary had not been over-well treated 
| by the fickle goddess at any period of his career, 
i the last year or two of which had been spent 
upon the Diamond Fields in the neighbouring 
j province of Griqualand; and alsong! a hard 

and energetic worker, luck seemed to have made 
adead set ogainat him; so he had retarned again 
‘to the scene of bis earlier efforte as a digger ; 
-and with « shade of better luck out 
his claim on Antbear Creek ; and having sticcem- 
[fully applied for water-righta, had brought in 
| water from a distance of over two miles, and 
began work wif a decided improvement in his 





| prospects, 
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Moat of the d were having a ‘good time’ 
of it in their claima, and few lers were 
to be found ; and but for the doubtful character 
of one or two individuals, whose mysterious habits 
formed a constant ic for speculation among 
the diggers, ali to be going as merry as 
marriage-bella, The individuals alluded to were 
men of « decided nationality, sleek and well-fed 


in appearance, but with a tendency to commune | with which the box is paved, 


with the native ‘boys’ (a term in general use 
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being shovelled in; and at this contgarey’ 7 
isolated work it was an easy matter te watc 
him, As scon as the pay-gravel is shovelled 
into a sluice-box, the water rushing through 
carries away all the stones and sand over the 
ripples at the lower end of the box, and what- 
ever light gold is carried with it, sinks, and 
heeomes ed in between the nipple or stones 

1 the coarser 
specks and nuggets remain at the head of the 


in the South African colonies, signifying scrvant)| box where first dropped in with the gravel, the 


that savoured of something other than the mere 
desire to learn the (ingo, or atudy habits and 
customs. Wherever native 
is generally looked upon as s suspicious circum- 
stance to see Europeans haunting the huts and 
kraals where the employees live. 
it was considered in this community of hard 
workera, who failed to understand how men could 
live for choice or pleasure among surroundings 


labour is employed, it} Thus, any one at the head of the 


superior gravity of the metal preventing the 
wenker force of water from rua’ it away. 

Ox seeing 
anything like o stoppage in the smooth flow 
of water, becomes aware that a piece of heavy 


So at least | gold is at the bottom; and if the worker ceases 


to put in more gravel, the water aoon becomes 
clear enough to enable him to see the gokl, So, 
then, this doubtinl ‘boy’ was set to the work 


unconducive to comfort, were it not that aj|of feeding the box; and towards the close of 


‘soniething' could be made out of it. 


One day, Hillary, whose claim had been turning |an ounce in such a position in the heap of 


out a fairly level yield of gold, came up to the 
hotel—where some aix or seven ol us were loung- 
ing over our pipes, preparatory to ‘turning to’ 
again for the afternoon's epell of work—his face 
wearing a somewhat angry and puzzjed look, and 
addressed ua after the following strain: ‘Look 
ler My luck’s run out, or there is some 
thievery going on amony my “ boya.”’ 

‘What's np, old man? What's wrong?" asked 
Droke. 

‘Juat this: I “cleaned-up” this morning, and 
I didn’t get a bit of gold larger than a pea 
Now, all along, as I worked wp my ground, 
the gold has been getting heavier. It has Leen 
coarsish all throagh; but just where 1 expected 
to get the heavicat, it has dwindled down to 
dust, with a few shotty bits There's gome- 
thins wrong, and I um going to puzzle it out. 
By-the-bye, | daresay you'll agree with me that 
it ie a queer thing that those shiny gents’—here 
he pointed in the direction of the tent occupied 
by the men of decided nationality—‘ should be 
over at Hermit’s—nat the bank—paying in gold. 
Yea, that's 60, 
ye #0 himself.’ 

‘Have they got licenses?’ aeked Drake. 

‘O yea 
*eute enough far that.’ 

‘What are you going to do, ch, Jasper?” 

‘Well 
first. There’s one ainong ‘em 
awect upon 
work this week as he has been, I'll lay a tea 
for him; and you fellows shall come up ate 
sce how it works next time I clean-up, which 
won't be before next week.’ 

Soon after this, it came to Hillary's know- 
Jedgo that thie ‘boy’ of his, of wham he had 


the operations, Hillary placed a nugget of about 


avel that the ‘boy’ was bound to see it. As 

illary expected, the native did see it; and look- 
ing cautiously around to see that no one was 
watching, he carefully appropriated the nugzet, 
and placing it in the folds at the bottum ot 
his trousers-leg, which, as usual, was rolled up— 
the garment in question being something ton long 
for him—procecded to finish up the heap of 
gravel. 

Hillary lad been carefully watching for this, 
nnd having seen the whole performance, came 
away satistied that he had the culprit aaie in 
his keeping. 

After the cleaning-up was over, and the ‘boys’ 
had gone through the business ot washing them- 
selves and preparing for the reat usually accorded 
them after two o'clock on Saturdays, Hillary 
sent word to wa tu the effect that if we wanted 
to see the fun, we were to go round to his hut 
at once. We found hun sitting on a rock with 
about a dozen ‘boys’ around him waiting to 
receive their week’s wage. 

Ailer our arrival, Hillary addressed them in 


Mike Bruty saw ’em; he told | their own language, of which he was a fairly 


pe master, telling them how his yield of gold 
iad fullen off, and that there was no reason why 


‘yo found that’s all right; they ’re | it should have done eo, as the (white boas? ahead 


of him was finding well; that he was quite eure 
some one was robbing him, and that it must be 


I’m going to watch my “boys” a bit! one or more among themselves, 
am not very | 
His I find him as tricky at hia! 


Of course their protestations to the contrary 
were both loud and vehement, vowing, as nativea 
generally do, that he waa too good a‘ baas’ to be 


| robbed, and that they would assegai the man 
‘who could do go. 


‘Very well, then,’ said Hillary; ‘if you are 
all innocent, you will all consent to stand the 
trial which I shall give you —Now, look here’— 


expressed himself so dubious, had been seen in| here he pulled a small pouket-compasa out of his 
the bush some little distance from the eamp inj wallet, nnd showing it to them, explained that 
close conyersation with one of the shiny gentry ;| the Spirit that made the meedle inside shake 
and this led Hillury to come to the ounclusion | about, would presently become aware as to who 


that the ‘boy’ was playing him false ; so} the thief was; would then remain quite still, 
he at once determined to put him to the] pointing to the guilty man. 
test, On the Saturday following, the day on| This seemed to tickle their fancies, though we 


rather thought, other than its being likely to 
ve an amusement to them, they had but Tittle 
ith in its power of divination. 


which he had arranged to cleau-up his aluice- 
box, this doubtful ‘boy’ was set to work at 
the head of the box where the pay-dirt was 
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‘spell BS, Har.) 
pent then placed them in a circle ronnd 

him, at distances of about two yards apart, taking 
care to place the man he knew to be guilty as 
due marth na possible. Then telling them again 
that the pi ase never made a mistake, and that 
whoever the needle pointed to was to be shot, 
withont any more palaver took his rifle, and 
then placing the compass on the ground in the 
centre of the group, stood oa one side. — 

It was amusing to watch the varying expres- 
sious upon the faces of the ‘boys’ standing 
around—from the moment the com was eet 
on the ground, when the needle spun about with 
rapid vibrations, till the gradual and final decline 
to atationary—expressions of wonder, mirth, and 
incredulity gradually deepening into fear as the 
oscillations of the necdle became weaker and 
weaker; and when it finally cume to a stand, 
pointing to the guilty one, he, with a yell of 
dismay aud an unnatural pallor upon him—I 
have seen a native go all but white—turned | 
and fled, those remaining dropping to their! 
haunehes os Hillary with Jevelled rifle stood 
laughing at the success of his plan Hillary 
had forgotten that he had eased the pull of his 
weapon a day or so before, and although he had 
no intention of taking life at the beginning, felt | 
a kind of satisfaction as he drew the bead upon | 
the retreating form. Be that os it may, the 
excitement had no doubt wrought upon his 
nervous system; the lightened trigger yielded 
under the trembling finger, a report followed, , 
simultaneous with which, the flying Kafftr pave | 
one spring into the air and fell dead on thc | 
hillside, along which he had been speeding Lut 
a noment before. 

The authorities made it too warm for Hillary, 
whi had to clear out. He eventnally gave him- | 
eclf up, was placed in the drénk; and alter being , 
incarcerated in this building, made of wattics 





daubed with mul on the outside, minus a door, | state of medical evience in China, 


for a whole week, the diggers became impatient , 
that one of their number should sultler such! 
indignity ‘all about a thief of a mgger? They, 
took upon themselves to effect his release ; and , 
escorting him over the border, parted from him | 
full of regrets that the law uf the land made 
it neccesary for him to absent himsel!, at anyrate | 
for a time, from among them. 

He gota rattling good price for hia claim, and | 
the purchaser did not lose on the bargain; but ; 
the lesson upon the ‘boys’ who were working 
on the creek wrought an immense amount of | 

ood; and what wus better, the shiny gentry ! 
deemed it advisable to discontinue thei evangel- | 
ising among natives employed by diggers. 





MEDICINE IN HEATHENDOM. 


Davin Livrxastong uttered a truth the civilieed | 
world has been slow to grasp, when he said that! 
‘preaching the gospel to the heathen includes! 
much more than is implied in the usual picture : 
of a missionary—s man going about with a! 
Bible under his arm.’ He showed in his ex- | 
plorations what he meant; for he made it his! 
aim wherever he went to introduce humanising ' 
influences, and to bring into play all the forces ; 
of civilisation which could alleviste suffering. | 


MEDICINE IN HEATHENDOM. 


| which enter into its composition. 


We are glad to find Dr Lowe of the Edjaburgh 
Medieal Missionary Society emphasising this 


requirement, and strenuously advocating the | 


benefits of medical missions in his recently 
published book, Afedical Missions: thar Place 
and Power, 

In Henthendom the densest ignorance as to the 
canse, prevention, and cure of disease prevail. 
In India and Africa, a close connection is eatab- 
lished between religion and medicine. Sickness 
is a punishment ecnt by the gods or by evil 
spirits; and it will be followed by death, if 
propitiation is not made to the offended deities, 
The Chinese are a little more enlightencd. They 
have a medieal literature of a kind; but they 
know nothing about even the elementary prin- 
ciples of anatumy and physiology. A Chinaman 
who wishes to become @ doctor does not go 
through any training or spend moncy in 
buving a practice; he has only to purchase 
a pair of spectacles, and gather some herbs, a 
few spiders, and some snakes, which he places 
in bottles in the window of his shop. The 
bottles are his advertisement; they tell all who 
are in need of healing to come to him. Lis 
favourite prescription is a@ horrible pill, com- 
pounded of parts of snakes, wasps, centipedes, 
toads, and scorpions, ground small and mixed 
with ‘honey. Another pill, supposed to be of 
extraordinary efficacy in cases of extreme weak- 


| ness, is made of the bones of tigers. The belief 


in its merit is based on this strange picce of 
reasoning : ‘The tiger is very strong ; the bone is 
the strongest part of the strong animal—-therelore, 
a pill of this must be pre-eminently strength- 
ening.” These facta spea eloquently as to the 

Lhe lament- 
able consequence is an excessive mortality. It 
is calculated that thirty-three thousnni die daily, 
and this number is of courac largely increased 
during an epidemic, which is uo uncommon 
Visitor. 

The Siamese believe that the human body ia 
composed of four clements—fire, earth, wind, and 
water, They divide tho body into thirty-two 
parts, and tcach that it is subject to ninety-six 
diseases, caused by the disturbance of the clements 
Fevers are 
traced to an undue proportion of fire, The wind 
is the fertile source of ailments. If you ask a 
native what is wrong with him, the chances are 
ten to onc he will reply, ‘Wind.’ 

In Southern India, festivals are observed at 
which sacrifices of slicep, gonte, anid fowls ore 
offered to Siva to avert sickness. Another festival 
is held by convalescent invalids, who seek to fulfil 
the vows they made. Jt is attended by scenes 
diaguating beyond conception. 

Some of the tribes in Central Africa bave 

le and female doctors, The ladies play the 

est part in the ministry of healing; the 
activity of the men is confined to the treatment 
of wounds and snake-bites. They handle 6 
braken arm or leg in o curious fashion: if it is a@ 
simple fracti limb is pulled struight; if 
it is brokeff in pieces, some small cuts are 
made in the flesh, and os soon as the swelling 
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} is reduced, if the limb cannot be straightened, 


the broken bones are pulled out and s powdered 


root is applied to the wound, The woman-dloctor | 


pute great faith in magic. When she goes to see 
ry dent, she takes ae her a basket containing 


w she is pleased to call a magic wand, but 
a double tubo, nenrly a foot 


what: is in reality 
long. One tube is filled with small stones; the 
other is empty. She waves the wand over the 
sick person, to in with; she then places it 
over the part in which pain is felt. After going 
throngh some manipulatory tricks, she professes 


to draw the disease out in a tangible form; but 


she is always cautious enough to conceal it from 
ae tient. 

from a spreading ulceration, they have the limb 
cut off with a sharp shell, The excrucintin, 

ony of such an operation can be better imagin 

than described. Should a man go mad, he is 
invariably buried live. In the South Pacific 
Talands, a free incision is the panacea for all the 
ills flesh is heir to. Wherever pnin is felt, a 
cut is mnie, as the natives simply put it, ‘to 
let the pain out! 


Other specimens of the appalling ignorance of | same minister preach nine times u 


the doctors of Heathendom might easily be given ; 
but those adduced will sorve our purpose. They 
show the need for the introduction of European 
skill, That need should be in itself an eloquent 
appeal to the chivalry of young doctors, The 
beat way to spend life is to spend it in the rervice 
of others; and suroly no better service could be 
rendered than to Hghten the darkness and alle- 
viate the sufferings uf the debascd inhabitants of 
henthen Jands, 


A FEW PULPIT VAGARIES, 


Whilst recognising the noblo part the pulpit 
has taken in the reformation of the weed and 
education of the poople, it must be admitted that 
it has been occasionally the scene of humorous 
incidents, some of which, perhaps without irre- 
verence, 1 may be permissible to recall. 

Possibly the greatest number of pulpit recellec- 
tions hang bs a inisquotations re nueplacenient 


of terms. nly recently, the writer heard a 
minister declare ‘it was imposible for any man 
by thought to add one steture to his enbit’—a 


truth so important to his mind as to merit an 
impressive mpetition, Another minister atlirmed, 
on the Sage of the Scriptures, ‘Mosea pulled 
off his feet, for the ground on which he stood was 
holy.’ 

The writer thiuka it was a curate who informed 
ua that ‘immediately Peter crew, the cock went 
out and wept bitterly,’ Another of his order 
certainly take ‘Till heaven and carth pass, one 
tit or one juttle ehall in nowise rom the 
law, till ol! be fulfilled.’ Another pulpit orator, 

noting from Job, pave out: ‘SEin for ekin—as 
the old Patriarch said,’ lealing ua to infer that 
Satan was the progenitor of a family, in addition 
to being the father of liea A popular preacher 
speaking of Goldemith’s r parson, told a 
crowded audience that «children plucked the 
coats of that good man’s tail to ahare his kindly 
amile.” These children must have been a contrast 
to some athers apoken about by one who, illus 
trating moral depravity, said he had ‘seen even 
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little children that could neither walk nor talk 
ran about the atreets blaspheming.’ 

A minister once commencing grandiloquently : 
‘Jacob sold his birthright for a pot of m 
paused, and thinking, somehow, it scarcely soun ed 
right, be repeated : ‘Jacob sold his birthright 
for a pot of message.’ Still querying the correct- 

neas of his version, and anxious to make it cor- 

[ret he said again rather more slowly: ‘Jacob 
sold his birthright for a pot of message.” Seeing 
'the puzzled and amused looks of his congregation, 
ihe hesitated once more, only to assume a deter- 
mination that this time at anyrate there should 
be no mistake on thia point, by saying very 
deliberately : ‘My dear friends, some of you do 
|not appear to sufficiently appreciate the full 
limport of my quotation of a biblical fact; for 
the benefit of such, I will repeat it, and repeat 
it with emphnsis—that “Joacob—sold his birth- 
right—for a—pot—of—message.”’ 

Of all scriptural characters to whom sperial 
attention has been paid, not one has received 
more unremitting favour than the retrospective 
| spouse of Lot, and we can understand the feeling 
{of a long-suffering hearer who had heard the 
mn ‘ Remember 
Lot’s wife.'—~‘ Remember Lot’s wife!’ cried the 
afflicted hearer ; ‘why, it is absolutcly impossible 
for me ever to forget her.’ 














OUTSIDE TITE GARDEN GATE. 


Tw little forms outside the gate, 

Who hour by hour in patience wait ; 
Four wistful eyes as bright as stars 
Peeping with wonder through the bars; 
Pour little hands that long to hold 
Bright flowera, or apples red and gold ; 
Two shrill young voices that would say : 
“Cive us some Howers or fruit to-day !* 
Only—what little tongue could dare 
Ask such a boon from lady fair 7 


She comes ' and down the velvet walk 
Moves gently, and with silver talk 
Boguiles the time ; her comrades glide 
In pleaannt converse by her side. 
They do not ace the encer eyes 

Who watch them with a glad surprise. 
To rustic judgment, they must seem 
Like white-rohed angels in a dream, 
So fair, so graceful, and go blest 

In such sweet garden bowers to rest, 
And no doubt plucking many a gem 
Which seems so far awiy from them ! 


Alas! bow oft our mortal fate 

Keeps us outside the garden gate ' 
Almost we feel we might be there, 
Wandering amid those scenes so fair; 
Almost our fingers seem to clasp 

Bright flowers, that ati elude our grasp ; 
Some adverse fortune seems to say : 

‘’Tis not for thee ; so, go thy way!’ 
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CAMPING-OUT. 


Or five years which I recently spent in India, 
some of the pleasantest reminiscences are those 
connected with camp-life. It is true that never 
having had the good fortune to go on active 
service, I cannot claim to have secn the most 
exciting description of existence under canvas; 
but of nearly every other kind of camping-out 
I have had, of anyrate so far os India is a 

| 





cerned, full and pleasant experience. Once, 
indeed, I was lucky enough to be placed in 
charge of a very large camp—that, namely, in 
which His Excellency the Commander-in-chief, 
accompanied by the principal officera and offices 
of the Army Headquarters Staff, made hie winter 
tour some two or three years ago. That was a 
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stable tent, a luxury seldom met with cven in 
India. This collection of canvas dwellings, duly 
guarded by sentrics, stood at the head of a long 
street, on each side of which were ranged the 
tents of the etaff, their offices, servants, &c. The 
entire central camp, again, was flanked by the 
smaller camps of a squadron of cavalry and 
a wing of infantry, forming His Excellency's 
escort. 

The above could not, of course, be compared 
with a large standing camp such as that in which, 
last. yeur, the Viceroy of India received the Amir 
of Afghanistan at Raval Pindi; but for a tlying- 
camp if was ot highly respectable dimensions. 
Indcel—irrespective of the escort—rome fifty 
elephsuts, two hundred camels, and a number 
of country carts were required to keep it in 





very grand affair, everything in the way of tent-| motion; while for pitching and striking the 
age, transport, and so forth being double, so as: tents, we had quite a regiment of khalassis, a 
to allow an empty camp to be always ready fur | race of natives who live about Oudh and Fyzabad, 
occupation one march ahead, This is the essence | and are particularly clever at this kind of work. 
of comfort in marching, especially in India, where | In working the machinery of the camp, the chief 


it is anything but pleasant, after a long ride or 
trudge, to have to wait perhaps hours in u blazing 
sun until one’s tenta come up from the last camp- 
ing-ground. Then, again, all the tents belonged 
in this instance to a camp equipage specially 
kept up by the government of India for the 
commander-in-chicPs use; everythiny was con- 
sequently on a most liberal acale. His Excel- 
lency himself was accommodated in a truly royal 
fashion, his camp equipage being very different 
from the English military officer's bell-shaped 
tabernacle, or from the flimsy structures which 
holiday-seekers consider sufficient accompani- 
ments to a river-trip. At each camping-ground, 
he found waiting for him two enormous piles 
of canvas, connected by a passage, and fronted 
by an awning. Each of these two great tents, 
which were daly carpeted and furnished through- 
out, were divided into three good-sized apart- 
ments ; and the canvas, poles, and ropes weighed 
about five tons, In rear was a space inclosed 
by canvas walls, in one corner of which was a 
kitchen tent; while outside was to be found a 


difficulty was to dispose the tents day after day 
according tu a ‘sealed pattern,’ deviations from 
which had to be avoided o4 fur ag was absolutely 
possille. The country traversed was somewhat 
a rough one, and the camping-grounds none of 
the best; but the kAhalassta were wonderfully 
skilful ; and the regularity with which, some- 
times almost in the jungle, this mass of canvas 
was run up in a few hours, with spaces correctly 
left and tent-pegs aligned with the utmont accu- 
racy, amazed me greatly, even though I was so 
fully behind the scenes. As to the manner of 
marching between camps, every one besides the 
escort and myself and subordinates, seemed to 
take things very comfortably. A cup of tea in 
the early morning, o ride of perhaps a dozen miles, 
with generally some shooting en route, breakfust 
in the sext camp, and then to the duties or plea- 
sures of the day. I may mention that the camp 
was duly accompanied by a travelling post-office, 
so that, although we were going straight across 
country, thébe was a regular delivery of letters, 
and official work could be carried on just as casily 
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was managed somehow. J remember that comp 
very well, for on the same evening I received 
a note from one of the staff in the camp I had 
left, ‘suggesting’ that, as a scratch raco-mecting 
would be very good fan, a racecourse should be 
prepared forthwith, Fancy preparing a race- 
course in about four hours of daylight! Luckily, 
the ground was s0 manifestly unsuitable, that I 
eacaped any very severe censure for my unseemly 
neglect of orders. 

To cut a long story short—the march passed 
off very well; and as an instance of ‘ camping- 
out’ in style, was a most interesting experience 
to a junior officer like myself. A curious con- 
trast it was to marching with one's regiment, 
where one’s eole accommodation is a ‘Kabul’ 
tent with little room in it for anything besides 
a camp-bed, the entire canvas, ropes, poles, and 
pegs weighing but eighty pounds. However, even 
in these circumstances a march has many pleas- 
ant features, if only as no relief to the weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable life of cantonments, 
The chief discomfort, perhaps, lics in the very 
early hour at which opcrations have to be com- 
menced. The ‘rouse’ hugle as a rule is sounded 
about four aa. ; and shortly afterwards the sleepy 
officer is awakened by his servant bearing a 
lamp in one hand, and a cup of tea or cocoa 
in the other. At the time of year when regi- 
ments in India are marching in course of rehef, 
wb is bitterly cold, and dressing is not an in- 
spiriting process. About half-past four you issue 
shivering from your tent, and proceed to where 
the men of your company are loading elephants, 
camels, mules, or pack-bullocks with their camp 
equipage and kits. The scene is a busy and 
pais one, for all the light at this early 
nour is derived from torches and blazing fires, 
and the confusion scems indefinite. At abont 
ten minutes to five, however, the loading is com- 
pleted ; the ‘fall-in’? 1s sounded ; and punctually 
at five away goes the regiment as merrily as the 
darkness and the occasional eccentricities of the 
road will allow. After the first hali-honr, a short 
halt is called; and theneeferward halts of five 
minutes mn every hour, not including the long 
‘coffee halt,’ usually at about six miles from the 
last camp. During the coffee halt, every one haa 
coffee or tea and Liscuita, the day having by this 
time broken; and when once more the regiment 
moves off, the band strikes up, and the brass 
instruments take turn about with the drums and 


as ime station, As regards amusement, there 
was almost always shooting to be had, especially 
with small game; and in the evening, occasional 
lawn-tennis, a court being improvised during the 
day, to the music of a band which accompanied 
the escort. At large military stations, His Excel- 
lency held levees; and at several native towns 
he exchanged visits with local rajahs, the tatter- 
demalion escorts of the latter contrasting poorly 
with the trim, well-mounted troopers who pranced 
behind the chief. 

For myself, of course, the rlolce far niente was 
well-nigh impossible; Lut on the whole I had, as 
the Americans say, ‘a very good time” As officer 
in charge, I had daily to go on in advance, Icaving 
the existing camp o9 a rule about two Pat, and 
having a pretty hot march in consequence. Arrived 
at the next camping-ground, I marked out, with 
the help of an advance-party dctailed for that 
purpose, the new camp, arranging, if necessary, 
for a small road to connect the entrance with the 
main route, The supplics were then inspectec ; 
and ua the tonta cume up, they were rapidly 
unloaded and pitched. The majority were gene- 
rally ready in afew houra; but the eommauder- 
in-chiof's tents took all night to erect and arrange. 
T usually waited until the Ahadaseis had upreared 
the big poles, which they always did to the accom- 
paniment of a tremendous pman. and then [ turned 
in, arising early next morning to sve the fini-hing 
touches put, and alwaya being careful to see the 
flagatal? properly act in front of His Exeellency’s 
tent, the flag to be run up tho moment he 
entered the ground. 

Asn rulo, the work went very amonthly, owing 
to the skill, experience, und energy of my subordi- 
nates; bub of course there arere hitches, which 
we took good care to keep well out of sight. 
On one occasion, the ridge-pole of a huge tent 
snapped in two on the march, and it was only 
by the most curivus and elaborate splicing that 
the tent could be pitched at all that evening. 
Then, again, whily swimming aeme clephanta 
across a river, we nearly lost one foolish monster, 
which persisted in going dion atream until the 
cominissariat warrant ollicer and I, who were 
following him in ao boat, quite gave him up 
as loat. Wo called him bad names; we eveu 
stuck apeara intu him, bué to no purpose; the 
wretched brute seemed bent upon going down | |. : : 
to the sea. Suddenly, to our relief, he turned, Picante ie ani ae cea ce 
and reached the opposite bank, his flanks dis- | ¢y¢ camp colour-party sent on the night before 
tended with the water he had awallow-!, and | for that purpose. In a very short time tho 
his head lncerated with the blows which his} camp ia fully pitched; a general toilet follows, 
driver had lnid on with the andas, the iron crook | and a most welcome breakfast ; and then, possibly 
which mahouts, or clephant-drivera, have used | some shooting, lunch, a stroll, an early dinner 
since the days of Alexander. On a third occa-} im the big mess tent, a chat round a pias ri 

ut a 


! ‘ : ak bed. Not a very exciting existenc 
sion, the camping-ground was terribly lumpy, sa z y hag e, 

: ery sociable and eminently healthy one. For 
and it became necessary to Ievel a hillock of | sithough xcept when the y rca hing 


quite a respectable altitude. This seemed at first} iat attention, or when carrying the col 

a wild impomibility; but the local hceadman | infantry officers are sereestly’ ewes Ne osae 
turned out the entire village, men, women, and! their ponies on the march, this rivilege is 
children with shovels and baskets, and the thing j seldom taken advantage of, and the daily srudge 
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of twelve or fifteen miles has a decidedly good 


effect. 

Camping-out in the hills is a ve leasant 
iaahid of spending at least of the two 
months’ leave to which every officer in India is, 
if he ean be spared, entitled) The scenery on 
these trips is generally of the moat magnificent 
omler, and the vegetation occasionally luxuriant 
end extremely beautiful. At a height of perhaps 
eight thousand feet above the sea-level, grand 
forests of e n oak are to be found, and 
green glades which would do credit to an English 
park, The creepers and ferns often bafile descrip- 
tion, the maiden-hair growing in almost rank pro- 
fusion. But a march in the hills, to be enjoyed, 
must be made leisurely, and sufficient supplies 
have to be taken from the starting-place, to 
supplement the scanty provender obtainable from 
the rade villages of the hill-men. ort- 
animals are, a8 a rule, inadmissible, owing to the 
rudimentary state of the f tha; but human 
substitutes are always available, and generally 
trustworthy and efficient. But camping-out in 
the hills has been so admirably described b 
Mr Andrew Wilson in his Abode of Snow, a book 
too well known to require recommendation, that 
any personal reminiscences would probably fall 
very flat. 

To many minds, the most delightful of all 
forms of camp-life, even putting the question of 
sport on one aide, is an expedition into the jungle 
after big game at the end of tho cold weather. 
For it must not be supposed that because the 
cantonment, with its dusty roads and heat-collect- 
ing walls, is at this time of year becoming almost 
intoivrable, the jungle is equally sc. In the deep 
micnt recesses of the jungle it may not be actu- 
ally cool; but with tents pitched in a bosky 
grove, and with the distraction of constant occu- 

tion when in the open, the heat can well be 
Sonic, At the beginning of the hot weather, too, 
many of the junzle trees are looking, if not 
their best, at anyrate passing well. The compre- 
hensive banyan as depicted in many a child's 
pieture-book ; the grateful mango, the jungle 
truit of which, however, savours too much of 
turpentine to be palatable; the mAoira, with its 
thick sun-resisting foliage, and heavily scented 
white blossoms, on the distilled essence of which 
myriads of natives are Porpenmy drank ; above 
all, the sacred pipal, with glossy leuves, finely 
pointed like those of the vine—all thesc, and 
many more, with flowers, some fruits, funtastic 
inl wr and overflowing undergrowth, put on 
bright dresses to welcome the refuges from the 
orderly-room und the court. Of animal life, at 
first sight, the presence is not so conspicuous; but 
when a beat takes place, the latent profusion 
speedily bursts forth ; and from nooks and 
crannies, startled by the harsh cries and the 
resounding aves of the beaters, come forth some- 
timea enough birds and beasts to stock a mena- 
gerie. Usually the first to herald the com- 
mencement of a beat, akurries forth the peacock, 
followed, maybe, by a scampering gray boar, or a 
hare, or 4 fretful porenpine. Sometimes a great 
body is heard ing through the thicket, and 
out trots a ahagy stag with branching antlere— 
the sambhar, whose yellow-tanned hide 
indifferent good shooti -gaiters are to be made. 
He stands for a moment all but motionless, and 
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it would be easy to roll him over in his teacka . 
But if it be a beat for tiger, tha must 
rest motionless on the trigger until the monarch 
himeelf appears, sullen at this ignoble disturbance 
of his siesta, ; 

The routine of a shooting expedition in th 
Indian jungle has been often Baer desaribed 
by sporting littérateurs, But there is perhaps 
room still left for a series of loving sketches of 
the inner life of the jungle, with its countless 
wonders of flora and fauna, its strange sounds, ita 
differences from any other form of existence 
etting up even at night in the midst of some 
great forest, like that, for instance, which clothes 
a large part of the Central Provinces, and listen- 
ing to the innumerable forest-vuices all around 
—the chirrup of the cicala, the dull sonorous call 
of the tiger to his mate, with interruptions of a | 
peculiarly resonant bird-note, the exact counter. 

of the noise made by a stone flung along the 
tco—hearing all this in the dnogle gloom, one 
sonietimes thinks with fond audacity that it would 
be worth attempting o sympathetic description 
of this sequestered life. But as ‘the vision of 
dawn is leisure,’ and ‘the truth of day is tail,’ so 
the pleasures of camping-out fode in the return 
to the cares and distraction of work. From the 
little tent in the mango-grove, the sportsman 
returns to the office desk or thea parade-ground. 
The poetry of the junale is succeeded by the 
prose of evidence or drill, and the pen from which 
so much careful observation coupled with graceful 
fancy and romantic imagery should have flowed, 
is devolud to the production of aternor stuff, or 
lies idle and corroded, an inglorious companion of 
the dried-up ink pot. 
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CILALTER XVIL—AS THE HARE RAN, 


RicHarp Cab. entered his cottage quictly; his 
mother was cngaged with the children, preparing 
them for bed, Six little white things ant side 
by side in their nightshirta, with their small feet 
hanging down, on the bedside, their yellow hair 
combed out, wet, and spreal over their shoulders, 
Mrs Cable was washing the baby, who wua quite 
naked ; and she had a thick towel, and was rub- 
bing the little head, and working the short hair 
into curls by doing #0. The baby did not mind 
the water or the towel; but the towel had a 
fringe, and the tiny fingers tried to catch tho 
fringe and pull it out, with o view, doubtless, 


; to ultimately cating it 


Over the bed was cast a blue-and-white check 
coverlet ; and the walls were whitewashed. There 
were white valance and cartains to the small 
window. Above the bed was a coloured chromo- 
lithograph of Christ blessing little children ; and 


| under thet, a photograph of Polly, the mother 


of the seven. 

‘There is your father,’ said Bessie Cablo; ‘say 
your prayers to him.—Now—not all of you at 
once off the Wt L—Sit still, Effie and Janc; take 
care of Lettica and Susie; they will tumble.— 
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Mary first ; only the twins shall ey their prayers 
together, because they are twins,’ 

So Mary, as the eldest, descended from the 
over the floor, her little feet, still 
themselves on the deal-boarda 
knelt down at ber father’s knees ss he sat 
a low chair, and began her prayers He 
removed his hat, and as the golden evening light 
poured into his face through the window, he 
put his hand over his eyes Then, when Mary 
bad done, she stood up, kissed her father, and 
ecrambled on to the bed again; whilst Effie and 
Jane alid down and knelt, one at the right foot, 
the other at the left, of their father and closed 
their little hands on his knees. 

When all had done Lut the baby, then there 
were six of the prettiest little heads Jaid on white 
pillows in one bed, three at head, and three at 
foot, all with twinkling blue cycs and smiling 
Hips and golden hair, Then Richard, with his 
great rough hand, smoothed the eheet, turned 
down at top under all the little chins, and stood 
and looked at them. 

‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘that here on this 
flat Fasex const in spring the seabirds come and 
make their nesta in the marshes and on the 
sallings? Now, if there were to be high tides 
then, the poor little fledglinga would be drowned, 
and the parent birds would fly about screaming, 
broken-hearted, unable to do anything for their 
young. But God thinks of the seabirds, and in 
spring on this coast, He aonds us the Mird-tidea— 
that is, very Jow tides—aoll the while the little 
ones are in tho nests and unable to eara When 
your father was in the storm, and his boat broke 
from her anchora and was swept away and 
wrecked, he was not drowned, God thought 
of the little birds in their downy nest, and spared 
him for their sakes. There ore bird-tides to 
men as there are tu feathered fowl—Now, go 
to sleep.’ 

His mother said: ‘Dick! do look how baby 
has torn out my gray hair !' . 

He took the child, and spread out the tiny 
hand in his own great palm and sat studying 
it, The infant was quite happy on her father’s 
knee, fecling one strong arm about her, 

‘What is la Dick #' asked Mrs Cable. 


- 


were not bdird-tidea to ua, theao tiny fingers 
and delicate littl bones would ocver come to 
be great and atrong and hard as mine.’ 

‘1 wish 
said Mrs Cable. ‘It’s heavier than J cau carry,’ 
and breccoli—it will keep away the slugs, said 
Richard. 


basement, holding the wooden tub, b! 
half-full of soapy water, in which his aoven little 


carry it down without apilling the contents in 


and sure-footed, as a sailor need be, snd not a 
drop was Then he went out with the 
tub into the garden and set it down near the 
bed of young plants that were to be soused with 
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‘I'll give the soapy water to the young lettuce | 
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it. He returned to the kitchen for a bowl where- 
with to ladle the water out, and found a tin one 
with a wooden handle. oon pelt down by the 
tub and di the bow e sun was sat—set 
to the Pped but ane a light still caught 
the willow trees, and the cing leaves were as 
of gold acsiaet the blue sky. He scattered the 
soapy water over the bed of seedlings; then he 
paused, kneeling on one knee, resting the bowl 
on the ground, and lapsed into thought His 
face was troubled; usually open as the day, a 
cloud wag on it now, a cloud that would not 
Giaperse. From far away, the mutter of the sea 
could be heard as the waves broke upon the clay 
banks ; it formed o pleasant murmur, a low bass 
tune, whilst in the wind the twinkling willow 
leaves whispered falsetto. He dipped the bowl 
egain and distributed some more soapy water. 

The evening was very still. A dog was barking 
on a farm, perhaps a couple of miles away. Mos- 

uitoes began to hum about his ears. He paid 
them uo heed ; they would not molest him. 

Presently his mother came out and surprised 
him, when he had not half emptied the tub, 
‘What, Dick! Not done this yet? 

‘I must not pour it all at once on the bed, 
but let it sop in little by little.’ 

‘Dick, what is the matter with you?’ 

‘With me, mother{’ He turned his head and 
looked up at her ; he, still kneeling, she atanding 
behind him. 

‘Yes, Dick. There is something. You’ve 
been more silent and thoughtful of late; and 
when you ve taken the baby of nights, when 
fractious, and walked up and down trying to 
soothe it, yon’ve not sung There’s Grog in the 
Captain’s Cabin—Water down lelow, as you always 
used, but another tune altogether, that has no 
wonls to it.’ 

‘T suppose I tired of the old song,’ he said, 
smiling. 

‘And—In the Bay of Biscay, 0! you have not 
sung that,’ she said. 

‘I'm tired of that also, perhaps.’ 

‘But the new song has no worda to it.—What 
is the matter with you, Dick ?’ 

‘Mother, he answered gravely, ‘I'll tell you 
straight out. For the first time in my life, I 
don't see my way plain before me. That is 1i,’ 

‘What has come to obscure it, Dick?’ 

‘Mother, do you know that Miss Cornellis hag 


‘Nothing, he replied; ‘only, E was looking! given me ao ebip—that which has been building 
at the little mite of a hand, and thinking if there! of late in Grimes’ yard; and she lias called it 


after hereelf, the Josephine ?? 
*Well?' Mrs Cable asked with a eateh in her 


! breath. 
ou’d take the bath down for me,’ 
i accepted her, and I don’t see how I could hava 


‘And I don't know whether I ought to have 


refused ; and I’m puzzled altogether—I am,’ 
‘Why do you think you ought not to have 
accepted the boat?’ asked his mother, looking 


Then he went down the few ety into the: intently at him. 
ue. 


~painted, { 


He hastily ladled ont some more soapy water. 


! «That ‘s not go easy to anawer, he said, and oon- 
children had been bathed. It was not easy to/ sidered again. 


‘Dick, you've been thinking @ good deal of 


splashes on the stair; but Dick Cable was steady | late of this Miss Josephine.’ 


ae eet ra ; I could not help it’ 
‘ou should have fought against the ht! 
‘T do not know that Sie eecias to ae be 


| just as I aced ber that night of the atorm, tossing 
SS SSMS 
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and distracted, not knowing whither she is going, | sailor lad, with no money and no learning, and 


or how to row.’ only a vulgar mother, ‘and seven little chil 
‘She’s nothing to you. You are not her| dren.’ 

captain.’ He eeized his mother’s hand and kissed it, when 

@ started; he remembered the words addressed | she said—-a mother, She took no notioa, 

to him when he was offered the boat. ‘I’m| but went on: ‘Seven little children, all exacting, 

troubled about her, mother.’ and needing much forethought and patience to 

‘But you can do nought for her.’ rear them aright.—Now, how can you think it 


He did not answer at once; he threw out some Samay that such a one os Miss Josephine 
more soapy water. ‘If I could help her, and | Cornellis should stoop so low as to you?! 
she called me to help her, I would be bound ‘IT do not think it, he snid hastily; ‘T never 
to do my best.—Mother, what would you think} have dared to think it ible, would not 
of the captain who in a gale o’ wind saw another | ask it But I cannot help myself. I must do 
vessel in distresa, signalling, and were to go on| what I can for her when she comes in her plend- 
his course and give no heed? Nelson, when he] ing way to me. She has no thought of mo, nor 
was engaged in a naval battle, was told that hie| I of her, other than as one vessel nt sen signals 
amet ad signalled to retreat. Then Nelson! to another, and that other makes towards her. 
turned his blind eye in that direction, and vowed | Mother, when that is so, there is no thought of 
he could not see the summons to run away. But, | lashing the two together.’ 
mother, you would have me clap a blind eye| ‘If the two vessels were so lashed, what would 
to the quarter whence a poor little drifting, helm- | happen?’ 
lesa, water-logged craft is sepals for help.} ‘If the sea were rough, they’d eink each other, 
'Tain’t seamanship that, mother.’ Then he laid | of course.’ 
aside the bow], but remained kneeling, looking} ‘They'd sink each other, of course,’ repeated 
down into the tub of soapy water, where two| Mra Cuble. ‘Kemember that, Dick, and don’t go 
bubblea were floating, and he watched these|too near her, nor Jet her come too near you. 
bubbles curiously, as though their course con-| Keep a wide berth between you.’ 
cerned him. One was a large bubble, the other{ ‘ Mother,’ said he, with his fingers in the soap 
small; the water was in vibration, and they { water, ‘what am I to do about that boat she’s 
swung from side to side; but also, as it had a} given me?’ Thon ho wrote, with his finger in 
circular motion, they floated near each other, | the water, the name ‘Josephine.’ 
and the little one drew towards the great bubble, ‘I do not know. I must consider, You will 
and the great one seemed about to take the small give up lightship work if you keep her.’ 
one in tow—no—at one moment as if they would} ‘Can ] refuse her?? 
coalesce in one. He was wonderfully taken up| ‘If you mind to stick to your present line of 
with these soap-bubblea His mother stood by | life, you can make that an excuse’ 
looking at him, and he looked at these globes. ‘But I should hurt her, were | to refuse’ 
‘My dear Dick,’ said Mrs Cable, ‘you’re decciv-| ‘It may hurt her if you keep the boat, Folks 
ing of your own self. You think you're acting | will tata.’ 
out of pure charity, and it’s no such thing.| ‘I might let the craft out and bide on in the 
There's something more than charity in your| Hanford port service myself us lightahipman,’ 
heart—there tu love.’ ‘It is a bad job either way. I wish you’d 
He made no answer; he was engrossed in the | never come across Misa Cornellia’ 
course of those bubbles; they were riding side by} Richard shook his head. ‘She was brought to 
side, swinging round the tub. me; I did not scek her, I was looking awa 
‘It is of no use, Vick. You’ve heard what the|to land ever the dark frothing sea, to the belt 
sailors tell of the spirit-ship; all white--painted, | of willows, thinking of my babes and of you, 
with white sails and gilded prow, crowding by] mother, when all at once I saw her, and that 
in the moonlight, When she is hailed, she makes; she needed a 
no answer; and when you are drawn on, all at} ‘And she drew you away in thought from 
once you are on a rock or a sandbank, and the | them and from me} 
spirit-sbip has disappeared. She is this ship,| Again he shook his hesd, ‘They are never 
She is very beautiful and strange, and an alto-| out of my bart. Mother, it’s just like this 
ether unknown and un-understood craft to the | house; sometimes the children are singing and 
ikes of you. She belongs to another world to | laughing in it, and sometimes they're coiled up 
yours—and woe betide you if you f.llew her!{ and asleep. Ii 1’1n still at any moment, I thin 
She will lead you to your ruin.” The sailors say!I can hear them all seven breathing, deep in 
that there are troubled souls in the spirit-ship! me; and whilst I wait, 1 see their eyes open and 
that will find no rest till she ia brought into! smile at me. They are alwaya there, but not 
rt and to anchor. But what are you, to board | always chirping.’ 
her and take the helm and conduct her? That} ‘And now you've let a young cuckoo in who 
is not for you—for euch as you. It won't do | will kick your own out.’ 
The spirits must man and guide the spirit-ship,{ ‘That is uot possible, answered Richard Cable. 
and the mortals keep their distance.’ ‘If the Lord bade the cuckoo be lid, and 
Then Richard Cable, still following the bubbles, | the young cuckoo be reared in same nest 
put his finger to them, to insist on their uniting ;! with thc yellowhamm is it for the parent 
and instantly they burst, and no trace remained, ! bird and nest-builder to kick ont the egg? The 
‘Dick,’ continued his mother, ‘it ia all folly. | one heart can warm them all’ ; 
She is a born lady, with a fortune and educa-| ‘I wish to heaven you’d never seen anything 
tion, and gentle belongings and tastes and culti-{ of her! I cdér't wish she were drowned, but any- 
vated thoughta; and you're nought but a common | thing short of that; and I wish you’d not Leen 





# called in to eave her, and contract an acquaint- 
ance which will do you mischiet, ond no good.’ 

‘I did not seak it. I keep away from her 
now as much as ever I can; But it comes over 
mac that she is sent to me, or perhaps that I’m 
called to pilot her. I cannot help myself. I 
do my duty up to my light’ In past aes 
there was no culty in seeing my way, an 
now there is—it begina to be not eo plain. 
There's something disturbing the compass, and 
what that is, I cnn fall but : get my 
bearings all right again shortly, never fear,’ 

‘Dick,’ maid his mother, “Tye never spoken 
to you of your father, becouse it is no pleasure 
to either of us to think of him. He was a 

tleman, 1, a poor girl, an orphan. I was 
ignorant, and I thought, like you, that I could 
be a help and comfort to him. I found out 
my error too late. We was falsc and treacherous, 
and forsook me and you. All seemed to me 
right and simple befure I took him: I could 
be of nse to hiin in a thousand ways such a8 
no lady could; and he was a man that needed 
me and all my litle acquirementa, homely a. 
they were. But when we were married, then 
we found out thut we did not agree together ; 
he bud his ways, und 1 mine; be was out of 
heart at once, and left me. You're making the 
same mistake that I did. Do you suppose that 
the ostrich and the cagle think dike und have the 
anne tastes} Why, tho cagle is all fur flying, and 
the ostric-h for running; and the latter hides his 
head in the sand, and the other looks the eun full 
in the face without blinking, They sec differ- 
ently, think differently, have different pursuits 
No, no, Richard. Miss Cornellis is a soaring, 
bold, and beautiful eagle ; and you’re nothing but 
an upyninly vatrich, Though I'm your mother, 
J any it! 

‘Then Richard laughed and stood up, holding 
the tub in both hands, and as he Inughed, the 
soapy water danced awl eplashed in the tub, 
Me took it to the head of the sloping bed, and 
tilted it on ono side, and allowed the water to 
ran down the furrows between the young fants, 
not quickly, but slowly, that if might amk im. 

The evening hod closed, but there was light 
in the sky, that beautiful pearly twilight which 
minkea the June myhts an ccho of the day. As 
he was thue tilting the bath, he beard ao ery, 
upset the rest of the water, sprang up the bank, 
aud looked in the direction whence he heard it. 
In another moment he was over the bank, He 
had sesn some one—a girl—Josephine in the 
channel, running in the shallow water, seawards, 
with extended arma; then he saw her fall, then 
pick herself! up and run on. He pursed her. 

mn that pebble-floored channel, the water deep- 
enced, the cold wavelate ran in from the open eea ; 
if any one went on far enough, that person would 
be soon cut of depth, between the clay banks, 
up which there was no climbing, The water was 

ady deep; it was above her knees; she could 
no longer run; she threw herself dewn in the 
wares, and was at once canght and drawn out 
and held up by Cable. 

‘Miss Cornellis—Miss 
itt? 

She uttered another cry ; she could not apeak ; 
but she put her arms round his neck and cl: 


Josephine !—what is 
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tape Zhe. 


ater, till he came to the seawall; thin 
he Pies his plank bnitge, and bore her into 
the cottage. As the hare had run a few hours 
before—poor fool—so had she. 


the 





THE JACKAROO, 


As many of our readers may be already aware, 
the above is the invariable local name, or 
rather nickname, given to those young men 
who are sent out to the Australian colonies 
from almost every part of the United Kingdom 
in order to learn sheep or cattle farming—gene- 
rally the former—as carricd on at the antipodes ; 
in other words, to serve an apprenticeship to 
the remunerative business which has become, 
by a curious distortion of its original meaning, 
universally known os squatting As might be 
expected, these consignmenta—for it is im that 
character that the majority arrive—from the 
mother-land vary widely in rank, education, and 
means. For instance, we have the scion of 
some wealthy and noble family who comes, not 
with any serious idea of acquiring knowledge 
he business, but simply because he wants 
a change for a year or so—perhaps from the 
strain of fast London life, or it may be from 
-study at schvol or college. More generally, 
yh, the first of these reasons is the correct 
ond; andl after a few months ct healthy bueh-life, 
finging himself completely restored, the gilded 
yopth bepings to fee] terribly dull, and departa 
gain, we have the sons of a sateen middle- 

people, mostly from the English counties, 
whlo come out accredited to yood stock and station 
business houses, by whom they are, as oppor- 
tupity offers, placed on stutions as Jackaroos, or 
cojonial-experience men, sometimes at a small 
premium, which, however, is almost always 
returned as wages. Theso young men—many of 
them scarcely out of their teens—bave in many 
cases already tried their hand at something in 
England—asz medical etudents, clerks, surveyors, 
&c.; and finding that 1t sas either the old story 
of the square peg in the round hole over again, 
or thinking, perhaps, that they could do better 
at a new businesa in oa new land, have prevailed 
upon their friends to give them a fresh start. 
Many of this class turn out good men. They 
find that bush-life avrees with them, take ap 
interest in their occupation, and in time become 
overseers, inanagers, and eventually—aided of 
course by home frends—may own a station or 
two of their own. 

As for the irretrievably scampish family dis- 
grace, the bluck-sheop, whose relations seem ta 
imagine that Australia, of all places, is the one 
fittel up by Providence specially for the recep- 
tion of their incubus—he generally goes to the 
dogs there as fast as if he had remained at 
hame, although o few instances have happened 
in which the expatriation of the mauvais sujet 
turned out for the best, apite of strenuous efforts 
te the contrary on his own side. A case af the 
kind once came under the writer's notice, and is 
well worthy of brief relation. 

Some yeare ago, a young fellow, the only son 
of very well-to-do-people in England, came out 
duly accredited to an unsuspecting and very 
wealthy uncle, a squatter, whoae property was 






to him; and he carried her back, wading in| situated in what at that period was a far out 
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ead unsettled district in Northern Queensland. 
At home, they had been able to do nothing 
with him. Fairly incorrigible, he broke his 
mother’s heart, and was a source of enduring 
shame and vexation to his father and to his 
other relatives, till at last, in a lucky moment, 
they were enabled aternly and peremptorily 
to call upon him to make a choice between an 
enforced sojourn at Portland in one of Her 
Majesty’s establishments, or to take a voluntary 
and prolonged trip to the antipodes. 

His career in the colony was but a repetitior 
of his English one; and y, hie uncle, tired 
out and disgueted, refused to have anything 
more to do with him, or to recognise their 
relationship any longer, at the same time writing 
to the young man’s father strongly deprecating 
the remitting of any more money to his graceleas 
son, whose Dame was fast becoming a byword 
for vice and dissipation from one end of Queens- 
land to the other. 

So time passed ; and at length, finding supplies 
altogether stopped, young H completely threw 
off all semblance of civilisation, and joining a 
powerful trize of aboriginals, took unto him- 
elf o partner from amongst the dark daughters 
of the soil, and becaae in all respecta as one of 
themselves. Two yeara elapsed, during which time 
the squatters’ sheep and cattle hal been repeat- 
edly stolen and speared, and despite the vigi- 
lant watch of native troopers, the depredators 
had, with singular skill and audacity, auccecded 
in eluding capture. At Jength, one cool, gray, 
spring dawn, as the marauders were ctenlthily 
driving away a mob of choice fat bullocks, the 
troopers came upon them, Led by their chief, 
who carried firearms, and contrary to their ueual 
custom, the thieves uffered a desperate resixtance 
to the furious ontlausht of the black police, 





who, when cngaged m the werk of destroying | in his solary. , 
Shot | silos are subjects beginning to play an important 


their own kind, become very demons. 


through the neck ond chest, their leader at; part in station management, anc 


lust fell, and the secant reninant of his men made 
the best of their way into the desert. 

Mr » Who happened to be with the troopers, 
soon recesnised, in the dark features of the appa- 
rent savage who lay bleeding to dewh on the 
thick salt bush, the face of his sister's son, and 
had him carried carefully to the station, where, 
after niany weary montha vf lness, le arvse 
from his sick-bed a changed man, one truly 
with ‘a broken and a contrite heart;’ served 





THE JACKAROO. 


| possession will mu 





to him his natural goal, and he takes to it § 
kindly, feela an interest in e ing he doe, § 
works hard amongst and for the animals them- 
\aelves; and in time, with a little help from 
kindly pastoral relatives or friends, perha 
but very rarely totally unaided, he passea the & 
initiatory stages of jackaroo and overscer, to © 
manager of a anal] station, at a salary of ff 
from one to two hundred pounds a year. If, B 
however, he should be lucky enough to have ff 


both interest and ability, it is quite pro. | 
bable that he may very mee obtain the 
highest prize on the managerial list, worth, 


say, twelve hundred pounds per annum. Gene- 
ally, though, the small station is the prolimi- 
nary training for the more important post with 
its multifarious duties and responsibilities, and in 
which, eapecially in these days of almost aggres- 
sive free selection, an apparently immaterial error 
of judgment may in the long-run work nearly 
irreparable damage and loss. Of course it goes 
without saving that a man to bo a succesaful 
manager of a pastoral property should know 
almost everything that there is to be known 
ebout stock, their cupubilities, and those of the 


particular country under his charge. Of old, 
that was about sufficient; but nowadays, in 
addition, the modern manager muet, if he 


‘aspire any higher than a four-mile block and 
five or six thousand sheep, be a bit of a lawyer, 
and a bit of a Jand-azent as well; he shoul 
have the Old and New Land Acts with all their 
amendp ents at his fingers’ ends, und the Im- 
poundiy, Act by heart. An inkling, however 
| llgsht, of the surveyors craft will be wonder- 
‘fully handy at times; and if he has a little 


| practical knowledge of steam as applied to vertical 


and horizontal sana he will find that ita 
e an appreciable difference 
Irrigation and tho construction of 


the more oa 
mun knows practically abont these things the 
higher value will lis services command. 

As for the young Scotchman, then, who has 
pastoral friends or relatives in ome part or other 
of the Australias, he will find them willing to 

ive him on his arrival a chance to show what 

e is made of; for they will probably pack 
him off ‘up-country’ a8 a ‘eoluutal-experience,’ 
giving him from thirty to thirty-five pounds 
a year to start with, The youngster rarely 


as manager with his uncle till the latter's death, | has much money in his pockets when he Janda 


many yeurs afterwards; and then, inheriting all | and thia ia his one chanee. 
the great estates of which he had for s0 long ' characteristic 


been the gencral superintendent, he Lecamo the 
wealthiest as well os one of the most respected 
and popular landholders in the colony. 

From two classes, or perhaps, more correctly, 
nationalities, are drawn chicfly the capable and 
intelligent men who fill these positions of trust, 
difficulty, aud oftentimes t danger, in the 
‘Land of the Golden Fleece,’ and of these, first 
in order comes the native-born Australasian, then 
the Scotchman, The former, most likely, if not 
himeelf related to pastoralista, has friends wh» 
are connected in some way with the paramount 
interest of the country, and from bis earliest 
youth has been accustomed to hear that interest 
spoken of in eome form or other—sheep, cattle, 
wool, hides, &c. 


| 
the process of 
| ty 


As o rule, with 
Jodding perseverance, he risce, dif 
ifering from the evlonial in that, when once at 
the tup of the tree, he is even then not aatis- 
fied : he is suunagg & staticn only--he muat 
own one; and, truth to aay, le generally ends 
by so doing, sometimes half a dozen, uca- 
‘tional euperivrity will be found to lie with tha 
new-chum; and for no time at least, practical 
jex rience with the native. 

tiarnfe to xay that in Australia proper, sixty 
per cent. of station-managers are vither Seoteh- 
inen of natives, whilet In New Zealand, the 
‘former, both os managers and owners, exceed 
| far and away every other nationality. Of course, 
serving a pastoral apprenticeship 


VAEES pren There are, for instance, stutions 


Station-life, therefore, scems ; whose owners make a specialty of taking colontal- 
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experience men only on payment of a handsome 


premium, and who have nominally in their ser- 
vice of times ag many as eight or ten young 
fellows, who have a e and handsomely fur- 
nished house to themselves, with a couple or 
three servanta, grooms, &. But these are mostly 
eons of wealthy people, and they do not go in 
for the thing in earnest, indecd have no necessity 
to do a0, and simply pick up oa much as is 
absolutely aeeeny for the possible absentee 
owner in futuro to know. They do pretty much 
os they like, come and go when they plense, 
and are to all intents and purposcs inde- 
pendent. . 

These, however, are exccptional establishments. 
The avernge jackaroo on the average station is 
a very different specica He lives certainly with 
a fair degree of comfort, Lut also without the 
slightest approach to luxury. fis ‘barracks’ are 
as to the walla innocent of anght but whitewash ; 
os to the floor, bare boards. <A few stools, o 
rickety chair or two, and n table, constitute 
the furniture of this common dining and sitting 
room, out of which doors open into small bed- 
rooms, furnished in accordance with the ideus 
of their several owners whose sanctums they 
are, the one place of all where the jackaroo 
enn ‘eport his oak? and bid defiance to intruders. 
On mont stations, the ‘bachelors’ hall’ or ‘bar- 
racks’ is u laree cottage Luilt of slabs or weather- 
boards; and here dwell perhaps four or five 
young men, who receive from thirty-five to 
forty pounds a year, with «a stated Mlewaice-| 
of ratione——-an allowance, however, generally so 
plentiful as to make the term, in a restricted 
sense at leust, a misnomer. 

If a new-comer, after the first twelve months’ 
experience, shows himself of any use at all, he will 
probably find hia sulary raised to tifty-two pounds 
noyears thouch at that figure, unless he has 
influence or is very exceptionally smart, he may 
rennin, Tf a vacancy oceurs amongst the over- 
wers, the manager naturally looks through his 
young aidea to see if one of them is capable of 
taking the position, before going further afield for 
a auccessor 5 and generally the best man gets the 
billet, werth from cighty to cighty-five pounds 
per annum, The station finds the jackaroos’ mess 
nu cook, ag it would be sheer loys of time and pro- 
visions to let them dregs their own food. Many 
owners also allow a liberal quantity of ‘extra’ 
to find their way from the etation atere to the 
messroom table; others, but in very rare instances, 
allow nothing but ‘dry rations,’ namely, tea, flour, 
sugar, and meat—any little luxuries, such as jnm, 
butter, &c. having to be paid for vut of their own 





pockets 

Wonderfully hard do they work at cortain sea- 
sons of the year, getting through at those times 
most of the active outdvor duties of a large sheep- 
station; up, in shearing-time, Jong before day- 
break, into the saddle ag the first gray streak opens 
out over the eastern horizon, and by sunrise, miles 
away, mustering distant paddocks in the cool of 
eatly morning for the flocks which must be at 
the great shearing-shed cre nightfall Should the 
sheep prove stubborn—and very often such is the 
case—or the weather uncommonly hot, it may be 
raidnight before the weary jackaroo, hoarse with 
shouting, coated with dust and perepiration—bim- 
eolf and horee, in fact, knocked ont of time 
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altogether—regains headquartera, and quite pos- 
sibly he ie make a Peataeort! of 4 all the 
night with his charges. ; 
hen there i3 no especial press of work, things 
of course ease off, and cricket, football, &c. receive 
a due share of attention, some stations boasting 
erack Elevens and Fifteens to do battle against 
those of neighbouring properties and townships ; 
and in the long winter evenings there are many 
worse places than the ‘barracks,’ with its blazing 
fire of: hage myall logs, as it ofttimes echoes to 
merry jest and laugh and song and the musical 
sereech of the omnipresent concertina. The one 
of longest standing and ena possibly m 
age the youngest amongst them, takes the lead, 
receiving his orders from the overseer, who 
his from the manager himeelf. Overseers and 
colonial-experience men sometimes mess together ; 
but in many cases, the former, together with the 
accountant, have separate quarters, and it is rarely 
that there is more than one overscer or at the 
most two overseers at the head station, the 
others Leing placed on outlying portions of the 
run. 

We are, and have been, speaking of a holding, 
any, of three hundred thousand acres or 60, and 
carrying one hundred and fifty thousand or more 
sheep. On smaller cstablishments, it is true a 
solitary jackaroo may perhaps be found ; but, as 
a rule, it is only on the great properties, many of 
them with a world-wide reputation, that a number 
of young men are to be seen ene ay going 
to work to obtain a thoroughly practical know- 
ledge of the business, 

very nuticeable and noteworthy feature of 
these small communities—and the writer has had 
no little experience of them—is an absence of all 
desire to torment or bully the new chum, be he 
ever B0 prem who joins their mess, granted, of 
course, that he behaves himself and does not put 
too much ‘side’ on, 8o as to make himself generally 
disagreeable. Take them as a whole, a more 
manly, gencrons, and kindhearted set of young 
fellows than are the jackaroos of Australia it 
would be impossible to find. 

As to the relation in which the subject of our 
sketch stunds to the rest of the station om- 
ployces—after a time, and as he gradually gains 
experience, he ie invested with a Tittle authority 
—not much, certainly, but in such measure that 
he may, if he observe anything going wrong, or 
imacine that he does, take on himself to recti ¥ it 
to the best of hia ability, and in such a case can 
call upon others to do his bidding, and he will be 
obeyed without question. He sometimes makes 
mistakes, errors of judgment; but almost invari- 
ably, such are leniently dealt with by the powers 
that be, if oven they, as at times happens, result 
in loss of property. ‘I’d sooner see one of my 
youngsters attempt to use his own judgment in 
& pinch, even if it cost me moncy out of pocket 
every time he did so!’ I once heard a well- 
known and popular manager of one of the 
largest atations in the colony exclaim. 

"he jackaroa, then, is treated with t by 
the station handa, and is invariab! waddrensed 
as Mr So-and-ean In his hours of leisure he 


has the entr’e to what society thera may be 
around ; at neighbouring squatters, and the best 
houses of country townshi 

the dusty and often dilapadat 


in which—dofing 
ted moleakin panta, 
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cotton shirt, and shapeless felt sombrero of work- 
a-day wear ; and laying aside for a while leggings, 
whip, and spurs—he, attired in the garmenta of 
sartorial civilization, is ever a welcome guest; 
and although employed in all kinds of manual 
labour, at times Se hard and eminently dis 
agreeable, he never on that account, amongst the 
veriest snobs—and even in remote bush society 
are such to be found—loses his status of gentle- 
man. 

Although the new-comer may not guess it, the 
manager himeelf directs the manner of bis ‘ break- 
ing-in ;’ and although he may never be aware 
of it, his actions are watched, and the quantit 
ond quality of his small work, when completed, 
are as closely inspected, and as duly reported 
upon at headquartera, as if of the uttermost 
importance. ot that this is done with any 
hostile feeling—far from it. The executive 
pep to find cut what sort of material 
they have to deal with; they want to ascertain 
if it is stuff that is worth trouble to tend and 
cultivate, or whether it will pay them better 
to leave it alone and to wnete neither time nor 
trouble over. 

If the jackaroo is already able to ride, 0 much 
the better; he will simply have tu shorten his 
atirrup-leathers, get accustomed to the rather 
clumesy-looking but most indispensable kncee-pads 
of the acloutal saddle, and perhaps cling tighter 
to the pigskin than he could have imagined 
possible in the old English days, should at any 
time his evil star lead him to think that he 
ia fit to tackle a ‘buck-jumper.’ If ignorant of 
horsemanship, he ig after a while handed over 
to the head-stockman, who choosea him a quiet 
old horse, and eoon has him able to canter— 
the trot is a pace abhorred by the average bush 
horseman, who calls it ‘working a passage ;’ and 
his delight and exultation at mastering that 
accomplishment are generally so intense that 
they invariably induce him to give up his steady- 
going old hack in conterapt, and, spite of all 
advice, take a fancy for something younger and 
‘flasher, much to his subsequent discomfiture 
and frequent acquaintance with mother carth. 

At the end of a couple of years or so, our 
new-comer has had, to use a colonialism, ‘most 
of his rough knots smoothed off ;’ ond he is, or 
should be, not only capable of doing work him- 
self, but knowing when it is correctly done by 
othera; he should be able to calculate the cubic 
contents of any excavation, say, a tank and road- 
way, no stich easy matter, if, o8 sometimes 
happens, they are of very unequal dimension«— 
ae one that his Colenso remembrances will not 

¢ 
a flock of sheep; superintend the crection of 
new lines of fencing, &c.; and above all, to feel 
4 pleasure and interest in everything that con- 
cerns the prosperity of the establishment of 
which he forms part. 

It may be thought that in this somewhat dis- 
cursive paper rather too much strees has been 
laid on the necessity for ai 
of an introduction on the part of the intending 
jackaroo to ral society. Such, however, is 
really not the case. Certainly, if the experience- 
gainee be wealthy, or have the command of 
wealth, that altcra affaira altogether; but it is 
not of that class that [ bave 
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him much with ; he should be able to ‘race’ | 


some sort It 
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a as 

of young men of limited means; and theee 

last will, without some auch open ecaame, how- 


ever alight, find it curio ifficult to enter 
within the pale of slacken: 











A RAILWAY JOURNEY AND ITS 
RESULTS 


SEVERAL years have passed away wince I fonnd 
myself set down, one summer evening, bencath 
the portico of the crowded and bustling terminus 
at King's Cross, an intending traveller by night 
mail to Scotland, whither I was bound on a visit 
to my old friend Charlie Montgomerie, at the 
time commanding a regiment quarterod in a 
northern barrack. Long years before, in days 
when the dawn of life still shone brightly, and 
the world lay, a distant and sun-gilt prospect, 
before us, we two had sworn firm frendship 
beneath the shadow of the old achool buildin 
at Eton; nor, though we were early aginhs: F 
had the compact then entered into been broken, 
Years, oceans, continents had often and long 
divided us; and though, soon after quitting 
Cambridge, I had been so fortunate as to pick 
up business at the bar, which by degrecs increased 
su that, at the period of my northern visit, I was 
| a hard-worked if not successful barrister, friend- 
ship between us had ever been maintained aos 
cordially ag widely severed paths in life permitted. 
One clement, os the cynical may be disposcl to 
think, was at anyrate in our fuvour, in that we 
were oth unmarried; nor, so far at least as he 
had seen fit to confide in me, had my friend, 
though no misogyniat, ever contemplated adding 
to his increasing responsibilitics by taking to 
himeclf o wife. 

The scene at the station that evening was euf- 
ficiently animated—motley and excited atin of 
English travellers hurrying hither and thither 
amid the hustle and bustle, rush and crush, of 
the train’s approaching departure; for it was 
about the period of the great annual migration 
to the north. These were the dark daya of the 
pre-smoking-carringe era ; and unwilling to foregy 
the accustomed solace of an after-dinner cigar, | 
secured, as I fondly hoped, though it were through 
the forbidden agency of a modest tip, the luxuri- 
ous solitude of a first-class compartinent. Having 
snugly ensconced myself in a corucr of the 
carriage, I wat impatiently awaiting the shrill 
| whistle of departure and tho shout of ‘Right 
i away,’ when P might safely light up. At that 
moment the door was suddenly flung open, and 
a lady rushed headlong, rather than rag adn 
into the carriage. Oppurtunity for acieus there 
was none ; pies the new arrival had barely time 
to bes her friends upon the platform to say 
‘ Good-bye for her to Willie,’ ere the train glided 
| amoothly and swiftly from the station, Here, 
j at anyrate, ig an cod to my carefully arranged 
plans, was the reflection with which I rogretfu ly 

id aside the now useless source of anticipated 
enjoyment on the narrow sill of the little window 
at my:<lbow, rang the while as narrowly 
las I dared, yet stealthily withal, the living veto 
which had Dus in 2 moment frustrated my selfish 
| preparationa Nor was I able to deny that the 
result of my Teconnaissance was such aw to fur- 





0 writing, but; aish a measure, at anyrate, of consolation for 
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the failure of my deep-leid schemes. My com- 
ee a ee ae 
true, was yet fair to look upon; and as we by- 
and-by drifted im: bly into conversation, 
I wae no less quick to discover that a winsome 
charm of manner was added to more obvious 
attractions, 

‘Surely you had been intending to emoke, 
she remarked efter a while ; ‘if so, pray, do not 
allow my umnceremonioue intrusion to deprive 
you of the enjoyment of a cigar: you won't 
inconvenience me in the slightest degree ; indeed, 
I generally join my brother and ony friends 
who may be with us after dinner in the smoking- 
room. 

Permission thus graciously accorded, I lighted 
my cigar, and conversation by degrees dropped 
into grooves somewhat hackucyed: the beauties 
of the expiring scason, the latest opera, anticipa- 
tions of the forthcoming Goodwood, finally turn- 
ing upon the prvbable designs of the French 
Emperor, whose then recent Italian campaign 
was by many vicwed as a prelude to hostile 
demonatrations against ourselves. 





‘Have you seen much of the Continent?’ 1; 


asked, prompted in my inquiry by the interest 
which my fair companion manifested in the war- 
like topics we had just been discussing. 

*O yes,’ woa the reply. ‘I’ve travelled a great 
den), not merely over tho beaten track of tourists, 
but having stayed with frends whose husbands 
have leen quartered in the Mediterrancan, I have 
visited both Malta and Gibraltar, enjoyed runs 
with the Calpe hounds, mingled fully in the joys 
of Valetta, danced at the convent at Gib, as 
well as at many a regimental ball in the magni- 
ficent. old palaces of the Knights of Malt’ 

‘Oddly enough, I remarked, ‘1 am just now 
on my way to visit my very oldest friend, who, 
sone few years ago, shortly after the war, wus 
quartered at both those etations’—— 

‘And yon,’ hastily interrupted my companion, 
in secming disrega of the object of my journey 
or its destination—‘and you will surely wonder 
what brings me hero, travelling by night alone, 


and intruding go wojustifiably upon your care- | 


fully prepared solitude.—The fact is, however,’ 
ahe continued, ‘I’ve been somewhat hastily sum- 
monod into Yorkehire, I live with my brother 
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are sometimes thrown ther, and as suddenly 
wrenched asunder, on t way through the 
world, and to specelating how chance acquaint- 
ance, with opportunity for development, might 
ripen into a warm friendship ; end then it eromed 
my mind how accidental meetings, such as I had 
just chanced upon, resembled nothing so much 
as an exchange of numbers between paseing 
vessels on the open ocean, each going her way 
and remembering the other no more. 

The sun was some time risen upon the earth, 
when I awoke to find myself no great distance 
from the town in which my old friend was 
quartered, where I was speedily made welcome 
in the barracks of his regiment, and a partici- 
pator in the Genet hospitalities of its well-ordered 
mess. Amid the agreeable novelty of my sur- 
roundings, and in the enjoyment of Mont- 
gomerie’s society, time gore only too rapidly 
away. There was indeed much to diversify the 
confined and monotonous existence of a hard- 
working barrister just emancipated from the 
musty auneephire of law-courts and the study 
of interminable casea. The glorious panorama 
which the ramparts unfolded to my ever-admiring 
gazc—the picturesque Forth winding like the 
iailvery folds of some gigantic serpent through 
the widespread and richly cultivated plain—was 
in itself enough to infuse new life and energy 
into a weary denizen of the dust-laden metropolis 
Far away eastward, shrouded in the gray-green 
distance, Jay the Pentlanda and the Lammer- 
moors; while mountain peaks and ranges tower- 
ing heavenward in bewildering profusion, closed 
the western horizon. Nor was the constant and 
orderly revolution of the military machine, mono- 
tonous perchance to those more familiar with 
its daily pulsations, much less calculated to 
fascinate ond delight o civilian’s unaccustomed 
eye. But neither the charm of uature in her 
dainticst and most alluring garb, nor the brisk 
and animated soldier-society, in any measure 
rivalled the pleasure and gratification I derived 
from renewed association with Charlie Mont- 

omerie. Nor was it lung ere I imparted to 
j him the circumstances of my unexpected adven- 
ture, by no means concealing the chngrin with 
which [ at first regarded the invasion of my too 
ussured solitude, 








near Ascot: and it was during his absence from 
home, only late this afternoon, that I received | talked of having visited Malta and Gib. 
a telegram from my aiater begging me to lose! wonder, how long ago? What was she liket 
not a moment in coming to hur. J hurried as} Tall or short, blonde or brunette? Plain, you 
fast ay I conld to town—after oll, barely catch-|ccrtainly said she was not; and her name you 
ing the train for the north, as you just now! managed somehow or other not to discover. 
baw.’ ' However,’ added he, as though careless about 
As night wore on, conversation between us pursuing the matter further, ‘such lots of girls 
grew more and more 5 nodic, and I believe ‘come ont in the winter to stay with friends, 
we had both succumbed to the influenve of the; vepecially ot Gibraltar, that it would be no casy 
drowsy god ere the train arrived at the oped ring or me, who, as you know, have never 
where any fair travelling acquaintance was to| been much of a hand with the fair, to identify 
alight. As wo drew up to the platform, I! her, expecially as it is more than probable that 
bastencd to utter mv services in the collection | I never sot eyes on her at all’ 
of her wraps and those manifold tmpedimenta| One cvening, shortly before the day fixed for 
without which no lady believes that she is! my departure, Montgomerie and I retired some- 
thoroughly equipped for travelling, and we parted | w t earlier than usual irom mesa, and having 
with kindly expres<ions of regret, begotten of an j changed our clothes and disposed ourselves com- 
unexpected yet not wholly uneongenial com-|fortably in the cosiest of casy-chairs in his 
panionship. quarters, prepared for a final goeayp over our pipe 
Left to myself, I fell to ruminating on the: before turning in. Alter discusaing the proba- 
etrange and unaccountable ways in which people | bilities of bia obtaining leave to be present at my 


‘Strange!’ be remarked. ‘You say the ay 
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intended marriage, which was to take place in 
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meeting once, and sometimes oftener. Thus the 
cool season passed away, and it became time 
for all who would avoid the torrid heate and 
varied discomforts of Valetta to quit the iale 
where, according to classic fable, ypeo wel- 


town some time the ens and res 
which I had at first endured a whole vo 
good-natured chaff from the most confirmed o: 
old bachelors, I determined, if ible, to gratify 


my curiosity on a subject which bed never as 
et been alluded to between ue, and extract from 
ontgomerie the true version of a story, vague 
hints concerning which had some few years pre- 
viously reached my ears. 

‘Charlie, old fellow,’ said I, ‘I wish you would 
tell me about that girl at Gib. some while ago— 
the girl, I mean, who bolted in a fellow’s yacht 
when you were out there, and afterwards married 
him and went to India.’ 


comed the son of Ulysses to her court, and betake 
themeelves to the more salubrious climate of their 
native land’ 
‘But why on earth,’ I interrupted impatiently, 
‘did you not propose to Misa Trevennen, Mont- 
merie, when, by your own showing, you had 
m constantly about her during the whole of 

a Malta season {’ 
‘Now, don’t go off at score, old fellow; le 
atient, and you shall hear the whole story, 





‘Why do you ask, Graham?’ replied the colonel | You appear to forget,’ continued my friend, sett- 


in tones more stern than was his wont. ‘Who 
told you that the girl or her bolting was any 
concern of mine? Have any of my fellows been 


gossiping to you about my affairs?’ 
‘Certainly not,’ I was quick to reply, knowing 


ling himself anew iu his easy-chair, ‘that m 
uncle was still living, so that at the tine } 
had nothing beyond my captain's pay and the 
allowance he was ever so good as to make me, 
which, though amply suflicient to mcet a bachelor's 


Montgomerie to be, like all goou commanding | requirements, did not, aa I considered, warrant 


officers, a bit of a Tartar where those under | 


him were concerned. ‘The fact is, the story of 
Miss Trevennen's escapade came to my know- 
ledge in connection with some business trans- 
actions in which the man she married—whose 
name has wholly escaped my memory—was inte- 
rested ; and as the 
as remarkable, I thought it probable you might 
remember something about them.’ 
‘Remember sometlung about them! I should 
rather think I did—have too much reason to, in 
fact,’ rejoined my companion carefully relighting 
his pet meerschaum. 
asked the question, 1711 muke a clean breast of 
it, and give you the entire version of my only 


acts struck me at the time| young lady to visit her. 





‘So now, Graham, os you’ve | 
| man’‘a name I was just trying to remember.’ 


me in proposing to o girl cradled in wealth 
and luxury, as [ believed Maud Trevennen to 
have been. Well, at the commencement of the 
following winter, and, as I honestly believe, with 
a view to iurthering what she deemed my best 
interests, Mrs Tarleton once more invited the 
Meantime, we had 
moved on to Gib, and among other changes, 
headquarters had been joined by one of our ca 

tains from the depot, for whom, I muat honeuty 
confess, I had never felé much warmth of friend- 


ship, Seyniour by name’ 
‘Seymour!’ I exclaimod. ‘Why, that was the 





‘Now, Scymour,’ resumed Montgomerie, ‘if 


Jove-story.—You may bear in mind that when! not possessed of the wealth of Ormuz aud of 


Crowsus in the eyes 





the army war broken up at Balaklava, the! 1nd, wa. nevertlieless a vi 
iegiment—which old Tarleton then commanded : of his brother-oflicere ; and though a votary uf loo 
---was ordered tu Corfu, The Tarletons had; overmuch, and games wherein eucceaa turucd on 
always been great friends of mine; and when | the hazard of o die, bore impressed on surround- 
the colonel set up house again ond Mrs, ings, such as a luxuriously furnished seu-going 
‘Tarleton came out from England, our friendship | yacht, and a stud of hunters fit to go with an 
was resumed, and I was often asked to dine. ! reasonably accessible pnek, the undeniable hall- 
By-nud-by we were moved to Malta, and there| mark of much ready-moncy. From tho moment 
it was that my unfortunate acquaintance with! of their introduction, it was evident to all 
Maud Trevennen commenced. She came out to; beholdera that Seymour would spare no pains 
stay with Mrs Tarleton, and naturally I saw a’ to ingratiate himself with Miss Trevennen ; and 
yevat deal of her. There were of course the usual; to me there appeared no honest course but to 
objects of iuterest for a stranger to visit, provo-| resign auch pretensions as I might bave had, in 
cative of niding, parties in the cool winter months ; ; favour of my better endowed rival. 

and ere long it became a sort of understood thin ‘So passed the winter and an and as 
that my place was at Misa Trevennen’s aide, and! summer approached, it was arranged that the 
that E should act cicvrone in introducing to her ; young y was to return to England, while 
the many lions of the island. Every Syeuing, | Sepmoar applied for leave of absence to pursue 
except Sunday and Friday, there was the opera, ; the suit which—so ran the gossip of the kk. 
where I well remember how a youthful and} he had even now not hopelewsly urged. Such 
ambitious D arieteeens dreaming of future tri-; was the state of afluirs, when, just as I had 
umphs and future gains at St ‘Petersburg and | arranged to join a party abont to start for a 
Milan, would occasionally entrance an admiring | short tour on the Spanish side of the lines, I heard 
audience by lilting old ballads in her charmiug)y , of my uncle’s death aud my altered fortunes. 
broken English ; and I became, as a matter of ; New my lips uced no longer be sealed; free 
course, a regular visitor to the colonel’s bor.| course might be yielded to long pent-up feelings ; 
In addition to opportunities such as there | and, once returned, I meant to risk my fate. 
were, of course, parties at Government ;| Judge, then, the echless horror with which, 
aiternoons on board ship, with music and dancing | on rejoining, I received the stunning intelligence 
amid big guns, under canopies of bunting ; an ‘that Maud Trevennen had left for England, as 
balls at the various memes; so that, in one, was supposed, with Seymour—whore leave was 
way or another, it came about that hardly a+ just granted—@ bonrd hia yacht Such detuils 
day paseed throughout the winter without ourjas I leard of the affair were tuld we Ly Mrs 
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son Pee ea es 
Tarleton. Seymour and Miss Trevennen were| My wife has just assured me that anything 
married on arriving in England, where he effected | more delicious than the harmonies in heliotrope, 
an exchange into o regiment in India. fFor| fancies in fawn, arrangements in azure, and 
myself, I learned by degrees that miracles in mauve, compris ce oh eae of 

Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite Mand Seymour, it wo Fon power 








The man that mocks at it and sets it light. to describe. 
Even on the Rock, a scandal ao piquant at length 
dwarfed into a ane days’ Wonter aad aa, shortly PRESERVED PROVISIONS. 
afterwards, Tarleton resigned the command, and BY AN ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 


the regiment was ordered to Ireland, I began ; oe 
to find, amid new ecenes and associations, a relief | In time of war, or expected active military opera- 
from my thoughts.’ tions, there ia always an extraordinary demand 
for this class of provisions, and the markets are 
Bo ended the Colonel's story. As for myself, | thoroughly searched for that kind which pos- 
something like a year and a half of steady | seeses the properties of keeping for a great 
and not wholly unrequited labour passed by | length of time, of occupying a small space, of 
ere I was destined once again to be brought| being easily made eatuble when required, and 
in contact with the concerns of Mrs Seymour. | admitting of cheap and ready transport. 
It appeared, indecd, that her marriage had never| For sg years, the manufacture of preserved 
been a happy one; nor, when the circumstances | ments has been an important branch of industry 
attending it are considered, is there ground to|in the United States; ond co largely are these 
marvel at such a result, I Jearncd in the course| meats used at the present time in that country, 
of certain investigations which it became neces-| that the legislature felt bound to protect the 
sary for ine to make, that the lady had been | consumers from dangers arising out of careless- 
beguiled on beard his yacht by Captain Seymour, | neces on the part of manufacturera. Within 
as one of an afternoon sailing-party, which, how-| recent years, Australia and New Zealand have 
ever, never came off; that under pretence of | given apccial attention to the preparation of these 
cruising on and off, awaiting the advent of Mra} meats; and colonial produce, on account of ite 
Tarletoun—who had been detained at home by | cxcrllence, is steadily ascending the ladder of 
a carefully planned eacheme of Seymour’s—tliec! public estimation. In thia country, tinned meats 
yacht’s course was finally Inid for home; and} are prepared on a small scale os compared with 
that, on arrival, little difficulty was found in| the countrics above named. 
persuading the lady's stepfather to agreo to a| Meat intended for preservation in tins should 
speedy marriage, Whatever objectiona she herself | be of the very finest quality, and should not be, 
might have raiacd—of which a previous attach-/aa is too often the practice of unscrupulous 
ment was stated to have been by no meana the! persons, of a kind that is not readily saleable 
least—were overpowered by the unfortunate posi-|in the home market. Any one who haa an 
tion into which she had been inveigled, and the | upportunity of examining a good sample of 
lack of eupport accorded at the hands of her| colonial produce will not fail to be struck with 
frienda. ‘The marriage accordingly took place,|the high quality of the meat used. Preserved 
and the parties sailed for India. Seymour’s gam- | provisions are almost a necessity in our modem 
bling habits obtained o firmer hold upon him, | way of living. Men of the present day are not 
and, after ao while, he sold his commission, and | content to live os their forefathers have done ; 
took tw tea-planting in the hilly about Darjeeling. | bigger tasks ore undertaken, and comparative 
Meanwhily, Mra Seymour's health obliged her) conifort is enjoyed in the matter of food by those 
to return to England ; and the ill-aseorted union | whom circumstances force into places remote from 
was shortly afterwanle dissolved by the unex-| the chastening touches of civilisation, Armed 
ted death of the man to whee fiondish craft! with a few tins of preserved food sufficient for 
ts accomplishment was originally due, ja week’s rations, the tourist or explorer hesitates 
Here, then, beyond peradventure, was the! not to climb the lone and uninhabited mountain, 
heroine of Montgomeric’a love-story, Prompted | but cheerfully contemplates the prospect of hav- 
at loast os much by curiosity as by rat in, ing a dinner on the top; while on the smaller 
the service of a client, I deemed it necessary | scale the busy City man bustles about all day 
that a personal interview with Mra Seymour | with no time to spare for his diuner, relying for 
was essential to the more perivct understanding | the necessary strength on possibly the null box 
of the cireumstances submitted for my opinion. , of meat-lozenges which he carries in the pocket of 
Need I describe my unfeigned astonishment when, j his vest. Under circumstances such as these, pre- 
on the lady acceding to my vest, the fair | served fooda are invaluable, and almost indis- 
companion of my journey to Scotland wag sud-; pensable; Lut it need scarcely be unged that 
denly ushered into my presenco! The ecquel} where the same substances are readily obtain- 
hangs well together. My wife lust little time, able in their natural condition, it is not advisable 
in calling upon Mre Seymour, who, consequent | to have recourse to food in a preserved state. 
upon her brother's marri had quitted ot, | The preserved foods now in the market consist 
and waa living near at hand in South Kensington ;: of vegetablea alone, meat alone, or a mixture of 
nor was it lon; ere Montgomerie, who constantly , both, or fruit alone. It is well known to moat 
looked us up when in town from Aldershot, | persons that water is the chief constituent of 
and had heard the full details of her misfor-! vegetables in a natural state; that in a moist 
tune, happened to mp in and dine when the ; condition all substancea decompose more rapidly, 
whilom lady of his love completed a partie; once decompositiun begina; and that bh ge 
carree. do not suffer much by the artificial a i 
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of water, but readily absorb it again when boiled 
with it Now, os water is procurable in most 
parta of the globe, a great saving in carriage ia 
effected by removing the seventy-five per cent, 
(or more) of water which vegetables contain. It 
was therefore a nat and wise idea to 
desiccate vegetables and transport them in that 
condition. Almost all the common vegetables 
are now so treated—potatoes, carrots, turnips, and 
such like. We have recently examined samples 
of desiccated potato which were very carefully 
poreared. palatable when cooked, and nutritious. 

ey contained not quite eight per cent. of 
water. A mixture of vegetables for use in mak- 
ing Julienne Soup is also prepared. We have 
recently examined samples of vegetables con- 
sisting of carrots, turnips, potatoes, &c., flavoured 
with dried herba, which were really delicious 
when cooked, and in no way inferior to ordinary 
vegetables. In these mixtures it is desirable 
that there should be a large proportion of carrots, 
to neutralise the tendency to acidity of the potato 
and the turnip, and the whole of the vegetables 
cut small. 

Preserved jams and marmatades are also import- 
ant as an article of diet in this country. These 
are preserved in sugar, and in this way we are 
able to obtain a supply of fruit all tle year 
round, as well as to partake of forcign fruits 
which otherwise could not reach this country in 
a state fit for food. These when carefully pre- 
pared with sufficient engar and stored in glazed 
stoneware jars, will keep for any length of time, 

Pickles are vegetables or fruits preserved in 
vinegar or other liquid. They seldom deteriorate 
if kept in jara or glasa vessela; but if stored 
in wooden kegs are liable to blacken through the 
action of the acid on the iron of the hoops. 

The most important of all these preserved foods 
ia meat We can obtain hoijled or roast beef, 
boiled mutton, sausage, fowl], or corned beef, It 
is a fact worth mentioning that the latter does 
not Aer so well as fresh beef boiled in the tins 
nnd sealed hermetically. Aa was above stated, 
our Australian and New Zealand meats cannot 
be surpassed by any in the market; but owing 
to the shape of the tine used by the colonists, 
the larger part of the Nile expedition order 
was given to America Round tins cannot be 
eo economically stored as four-sided ones; and 
it is to be hoped that our colonial friends will 
be better prepared in the future. No sound 
argument can be urged in favour of cylindrical 
tins, and it is probable that before long they 
will go out of use altogether. 

Sausages cannot be recommended for keeping 
a long time. 

There is scarcely one of these preparations 
which meets with such general favour as doca 
extract of meat or essence of beef; but their 
value can only be determined by analysis; and 
it is hardly n to say that, like many 
other articles of food now sold, many compara- 
tively worthless samples find their way into the 
niarket. 

: The lozenges above referred to consist of gela- 
tine and extract of meat, They are invaluable 
to persons absent for any le of time from 
eng ia sa is obtainable, as in the pee 

or prolonged meetings, or suc 2. 
When cuca is more commonly known, it may, 
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owing to its extraordinary sustainin 
prove 8 rival to meat-lozences, fees 

There is another class of provisions consisting 
of a mixture of meat and vegetables of many 
different kinde. Some consist of a mixture of 
beef, bacon, fat, carrots, turnips, potatoes, pickles, 
separately cooked; then placed in the tin and 
sealed, gravy being first poured over the con- 
tents. he intention of this mixture seems to 
be to provide a complete dinner in each tin 
The preparation is, in our opinion, objectionable, 
for not only do auch provisions not keep so 
well, but the large pereoniee of moisture they 
contain is an avoidable addition to the coat of 
carri 

‘Erbsworst’ is another mixture of meat and 
vegetables consisting of penmeal, fat, and occa- 
sionally ao little extract of meat or meat-fibre. 
Packed. in cylindrical tins about three inches 





long by an inch and a half in diameter, it makes 
a palatable and highly nutritious soup when boiled 
in water. The pea, however, is 20 heating, that 
it cannot be employed as the sole food for any 
great length of time. 

‘Edwards’ Desiccated Soup’ is another mixture 
of vegetables (potatoes) and meat. The potatoes 
are desiccated in a epecial manner, and are mixed 
with a small quantity of extract of meat. The 
pepe can be eaten in the dry state like 

iscuita, if water for cooking is not procurable, 

A one-pound tin is said to be sufficient food 
for a hard-worked man for two or throe days. 
As on article of food it is, however, inferior tu 
Erbewurst. 

Moat of these proparations are in a fairly com- 
pact form, but not sufficiently so for use in 
time of war, when they are nist largely used. 
Daring the Franco-Cerman war, a mixture of 
vegetavica and meat, ch ag Erbswurst, com- 
pressed into tablets was found very convenient 
and serviceable. Strange to say, such tablets 
are unknown in our markets, although they are 
posacssed of ao many advantages esc tablets 
vecupy leas room than any other form in which 
these preparations are now made in this country, 
and are particularly souabe after whenever o 
demand for a large aupply of preserved foods 
arises, 


THINGS BETTER LEFT UNSAID. 


In the hurry of specch, and often in our very 
anxiety to be polite, some of us are liable to 
occasional slips, which may have the ludicrous 
effect of putting an entirely different construc- 
tion upon a sentence than that intended. For 
instance, upon arriving at your entertainer’s house, 
you say: ‘I beg a thousand pardons for coming 
so late ;’ and are met by your hostess with the 
words: ‘My dear cir, no pardons are needed ; 
yon can never come too late.’ 

Take another case. At @ grand dinner, a vory 
heedlass gentleman, who talked a great deal, 
forgot that his neighbour, a young lady, was un- 
usually tall, and exclaimed: ‘I do not like big 
women!’ The lady bit ber lip; and the speaker, 
secing he had made a blunder, and trying to 
repair it as @Ylantly as possible, added : ‘When 
they are young, madam !’ 
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At an evening party in Cork, a lady said to | answered; ‘that is a pleasure I have yet ip 


her partner: ‘Can you tell me who that exceed- 
ingly plain man is sitting opposite to us?’— 
‘That is my brother.’.—‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ 
she replied, much confused ; ‘I had not noticed 
the resemblance.’ 

That waa certainly putting one’s foot in it, 
and yet was perhaps not eo awkward as this. 
‘Do you see that gentleman over there, the hand- 
some follow twisting his moustache?’ said one 
‘woman to another, to whom she had just been 
introduced. ‘He haa been watching me all the 
evening, and making cyes at me, I think he 
must be smitten. Do you know who he is?’ 
— Yea; he is my husbanil.’ 

In Dombey and Son, Mr Toots’s modest, ‘It’s of 
no consequence,’ has its counterpart in real life. 
Baid a gentleman to his friend on his leaving the 
house after paying his first visit: ‘Well, good 
evening, Mr Blank ; shall be very pleased to sec 
you at any time.—Mr Blank nervously: ‘Oh, 
pray, don’t mention it’ 

After a certain concert, a well-known German 
eantatrice asked o gentleman to whom she had 
been introduced how he liked her duet. ‘You 
sang charmingly, madame. But why did you 
select such a horrid piece of music ?’—‘Sir, thot 
was written by my late husband '’—‘Ah, yes, 
of course. I did not mean But why did 
you sclect such o cow to sing with you?’—‘ Ach 
Henmel, that ia my present husband !? 

Tn an equally uncnviable situation were some 
lady visitors going through a penitentiary under 
the escort of a superintendent. When they came 
to a room in which three women were sewing— 
“Dear mal’ whispered one of the visitors, ‘what 
Vicious-looking creatures! Pray, what are they 
here for ??—' Because they have no other home. 
This is our sitting-room, und they are my wife 
and two daughters, blandly unswered the superin- 
tendeut, 

Mistakes of this hind often occur throngh 
pooplo similarly jumping at conclusions. ‘What 
a munlerous-locking villain the prisoner is!’ 
whispered an old Jady in a courtroom to her 
husband ; ‘I'd be afraid to get near him. —'Sh!’ 
warned her husband; ‘that isn’t the preoner ; 
he hasn’t been brought in yet’—‘It isn’t? Who 
is it, than 1'—‘It's the Judge.’ 

Some people hava such a pleasant way cf 

utting things. ‘Now, do let me propose vou 
Hs © Bmber! saya Smith.—‘ But iaprose: they 
blackball me?’ replies Brown.—‘Pooh! Absurd! 
Why, my «ear fellow, there’s nof a ran in the 
elub that knows you even !! 

A lady very desirous of concealing the awful 
fact that she is the same age as her husband, 
observed to ao visitor: ‘My husband it forty ; 
there are just five years between ua’—'Is it 
possible 1” was the unguarded reply of her friend. 

1 os you my word, you look as young as 
he , 


As unexpected must have boen the reply of 
the husband whose wife eaid: ‘You have never 
taken me to the cemetery.—'No, dear,’ he 








anticipation.’ 4755 . 

It is related of s portrait-painter that, having 
recently painted the portrait of a lady, a critic 
who had just deed in to see what was going 
on in the atudio, exclaimed: ‘It is very nicely 

inted; but why do you take such an uply 
model?’—‘It is my mother,’ calmly replied the 
artist.—‘ Oh, pardon, a thousand times !’ from 
the critic, in great confusion. ‘You are right ; 
I ought to have perceived it She resembles 
you completely.’ ; . . 

On a similar occasion, o facetious friend in- 
specting a portrait, said to the artist: ‘And 
this is Tom Smith, is it? Dear, dear! And I 
remember him, euch a handsome, jolly-looking 
chap a month ago. Dear, dear!’ 

A rather different meaning from the one con- 
veyed was intended by the old lady who said 
to her friends: ‘No man was better calculated 
to judge of pork than my poor husband was 
He knew what good hogs were, for be had been 
brought up with ’em from his childhood.’ 

Much better unsaid would have been part of 
the address of a collector for charities, who raising 
his hat to a Indy at the front door, began: 
‘Madam, I am soliciting for home charities. 
We have hundreds of poor ragged vicious children 
like those at your gate, and our objeet is’—— 
‘Sir, those children are mine!’ and the slamming 
of tho door finished the sentence. 

From the following, it would seem that the 
ceremonious orientala are not above marring 
their politeness by on occasional speech apropos 
of the subject in hand. Some European ladies 
passing through Constantinople, paid a visit to 
a certain high Turkish functionary. The host 
offered them refreshments, including a great 
varicty of swectineats, always taking care to give 
onc of the ladies double the quantity he gave 
to the others. Flattered by this marked atten- 
tion, she put the question, through the inter- 
preter: ‘Why do you serve me more liberally 
than the rest?’—‘ Because you have a largcr 
mouth,’ was the straightforward reply. 

What are called ‘random shots’ of speech often 
havo o peculiar knack of hitting the mark. Not 
long since, a negro ecustomer entered a barber's 
shop in Liverpool and said: ‘I hope, gentlemen, 
you don't object to smoking?’ The barber, with- 
out turning round from hia occupation, replied : 
‘Go on; emoke till you are black m the face.’ 

A lady said something the other day at ao 
{riend’s dinner that found mark the archer little 
meant. There were several strangera present, 
and in response to a remark made about oa certain 
lady of a certain age, the fair guest in question 
exclaimed : ‘Why, good gracious! she is as oll 
as the hills !’—and could not imagine in the least 
what had caused the general consternation. She 
did a little later, however, when it was ex plained 
to her that two maiden sisters at the table, whose 
names aha did not catch in the introduction, were 
called Hill, and were extremely sensitive on the 
subject of age. 

An allerman’s wife, overtaken by a heavy 
shower of rain, took refuge in a shop, and pro- 
cecded to make a few purchases. ‘You seem 
very quiet to-day,’ she said to a newly engaged 
shopman, who was very attentive and obliging. 
‘You are generally so very busy.”—‘ Oh, gracious, 
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What respectable lady would ventnre out of doors 
on a day like this?’ 

Similarly ambiguous are some of the speakers 
in the following incidenta) A pee us physician 
said to a patient’s wife: ‘Why did you delay 
sending for me until he was out of his mind?’ 
—'O doctor,’ replied the wife, ‘while he was in 
his right mind he wouldn’t let me send for 

ou.’ 

z Another doctor raid to his wife: ‘You see, 
dear, I have pulled the patient through after all ; 
a very critical case, I can tell you,’—‘ Yes, dear 
hubby, was the answer; ‘but then you are so 
clever in your profession. Ah, if I bad only 
known vou five years carlier! 1 feel certain my 
frst husband—my poor Robert~—would have been 
saved.’ : 

To turn from doctors to clergymen. One Sun- 
day, as a certain minister was returning homc- 
ward, he was accosted by an old woman, who 
said: ‘O gir, well do I like the day that you 
preach, The minister was aware that he was 
not very popular, and he answered: ‘My good 
woman, I am clad to hear it. There are too few 
like you. And why do yon like when [I preach 7’ 
—‘() sir, she replied, ‘when you preach, I always 
get a good seat.’ 

A crooked compliment was paid a German 
young lady who said: ‘Now, Herr Lieutenant, 
if you don't at once cease your flatteries, I ahall 
have to hold both my cara shut’—‘ My adorable 
Fraulein,’ answered the officer, ‘your pretty little 
hands are far too small for that.’ 

‘Very sorry, sir) said a young beauty at a ball ; 
‘Tam alrendy engaged. I hope you are not very 
digappointed }’—* O dear no, miss; quite the con- 
trary,’ was the unexpected reply of the gentle- 
man 

A caso of mistaken gallantry occurred in Italy. 
‘O Signorina, exclaimed a dandy, ‘if it be true 
that man descends from the monkey, how beau- 
tiful that monkey inust have been from whom 
you descend !? 

‘And what do you think of the engagement- 
riny 1 sent you, Jennie?’ inquired a lover 
tenderly. Jennie answered in delighted tones : 
‘Oh, it is beautiful—in fact the handgouest one 
I ever had given me.’ 

Ata welding breakfast, the groom remarked 
to a little girl: ‘You have a new brother now, 
you know.’—‘Ycth,’ responded the little one; 
‘ma seth it wath Loftic'’s lasth chance, so she’d 
better take it,’ 

‘Now tell me, Ethel,’ said a governess, ‘what 
letter comes after A?’—‘Please, Misa Parker, I 
don’t know.’—‘ What have I got by tho side of 
my nose?’ asked the governess.—‘A lot of 
powder, was Miss Ethel’s startling reply. 

‘Here, my dear husband,’ aaid a loving wife, 
‘T have bronght you a dear little silver pig for 
luck ; it’s a charm you know, dear, to bring 
happiness to a honse.’—“Ah! how kind of you, 
darling! But why should I need a little’ pig 
to bring me luck, when I have you still!’ 

An awkward compliment recently rather dis- 
turbed the harmony of a wedding breakfast given 
by a enbstantial farmer blessed with five danghters, 
the eldest being the bride. A neighbouring young 
farmer, who wse honoured with an invitation, 


thinking, no doubt, he ought to say something 
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bie 
madam,’ was the reply, ‘just look at the weather! | smart and complimentary upon the event, ad- 


the bridegroom said: ‘W. ou have 
got the pick of the batch!’ The sattaaae 
of the four unmarried ones may be imagined. 











BLOCKADE-RUNNING. 


Iw the article on ‘Blockades and Blockade 
runners,’ in our number for June 26, 1886, we 
alluded to the exploita cf a gallant gon of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, in tho recapture from 
the Federals of his vessel, the Emity St Pierre, 
by himself, his cook and steward. A corre- 
spondent, a relative of the hero, gives us some 
further particulara, gathered from his own lips 
His name was William Wilson, and he came of 
a race of sea-loving ancestora, half farmers, and 
perhaps amagglers, and half seamen, in many 
cases owning wholly or partly the vessela they 
commanded. The cxploit alluded to created a sen- 
sation at the time; and the merchants of Liver- 
pool were so impressed with his daring, that they 
presented him with a valuable servico of gilyer- 
plate, and entertained him at a banquet. The 
owners presented him with two thousand guincas, 
and his crew gave him a sextant, It is worthy of 
uote that the remainder of the crow of the vessel 
had been sent to England by the British consul at 
New York, and weru at the offices of the owners 
when Captain Wilson entered the door to report 
his safe return with the vessel they had intrusted 
to his care. The news of his return spread like 
wildfire in Liverpool, and somehow it became 
known that the prize crew, who bad been nnder 
hatches during the voyage, would be disembarked 
the next day. Accordingly, umid tho derisive 
cheers of the erawds who lined tho quays, the 
lieutenant and his prizemaster and crew, clad in 
full uniform, were gracefully handed over the sido 
into their own boat, and proceeded to the 
American consulate. It is but fair to add they 
expressed to their involuntary host their warm 
sense of the kindness with which they had becn 
treated during their imprisonment, and for tho 
special care with which one or two who had Leen 
wounded in tho scuffle had been tended by tho 
captain’s own hand. 
uring the whole thirty daya that elapsed 

between the recapture and the arrival in Liver- 
pool, Captain Wilson informed the writer he bad 
never closed his cyces for more than five minutes 
at a time, and when he arrived, his hands wero 80 
swollen and blistered with his constant exertions, 
that he could not on his name Altogether, he 
ran the blockade about fifleen times, and his 
vessels were never taken into a prize port. 

Another strange adventure of his is worth 
recordi Not long before the incident of the 
Emily St Pierre, he was in c.mmand of a large 
blockede-rnnner which had safely entered ono 
of the southern ports. He attempted to csca 
during & fog in the evening; the fog sudde 
lifted, and he found he had nothing but a awilt 
pair of hecls to rely Epo; for a Federal cruiser 
was within range of him. The Federal fired 


across his bel. but the captain took no notice 
beyond putting a little extra weight on the steam 
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ssfety-valve, His decks were piled high with 
cotton, which formed an arcallent protection 
small-arm fire. The Federal] now opened 
ball in good edrnest, and shell after shell 
eharned the water into foam around, but not 
one struck her. Just as ehe was getting out of 
range, however, a shell penetrated the side and 
lodged in the boiler, and the vessel was helpless. 
She had considerable way on her, #0, though 
sinking, she was headed for shore. The Federal 
ceased firing, and watched the disabled vessel 
antil at last she was beached, half full of water. 
Captain Wilson and his crew fled to shore, and 
saw the Federal send off a boat to inspect their 
capture, Satisfied that the veasel was completely 
disabled, the Federal steamed off to her station in 
the assured hope that she had settled Captain 
Wilson this time. The misfortune, however, did 
not daunt him. He made his way to a neighbour- 
ing plantation, obtained the assistance of a number 
of the hands, and os soon aos the captor was 
out of sight and the tide had receded, unloaded 
the bulk of the cotton. With the onsistance of a 
blacksmith, he repnired the hull by riveting iron | 
plates inside and outside the shot-hole and filling 
the interspace with tar and cotton. The water in 
the boiler had put out the fuse of the shell; so, 
extracting his iron visitor, he riveted new plates 
over the Role, and made, with the assistance of his 
engineer, a strong if not very presentable repair. 
The cotton was re-shipped ; and in the early gray 
of the morning, as the F ederal captain appeared in 
the offing to take possession of his prize, he leheld 
her steaming away to England as if nothing 
had happened, while a contemptuous salute from 
Captain Wilson's single gun gave him a forcible 
iden of the resources of a ‘canny Scot’ in a 
corner, 

Shortly after the closo of the war, he retired to 
his native Kirkcudbrightshire. But the passion 
for the sea conld not be restrained, and in a short 
time he waa placed in command of a veasel in 
tho Eastern trade, On his return voyage, fever 
struck him down; and now he sleeps in peace 
serene, With the salt waves of the Red Sea pealing 
in his eara the music he loved best of all. 


AGNES BROWN. 


{Died Lath January 1820, aged cighty eught; burled fp 
Bolton ghurohyard, near Huslington } 


Tux spring birda sing, nor care if no ene listen, 
The apring flowore open if the son bat shine, 

The spring winda wander where the green buds glisten, 
Through all the vale of Tyne. 


And while, to musie of the spring's retuminz, 
Thy fair stream, Gifford, in the sunlight fluwas, 

J, nursing tender thoughts, this sweet March morning, 
Stand where the dead repose. 


The snowdrop on the grass-green turf is blowing, 
Tea pure white chalice to the cold earth hung ; 
The crocus with its heart of fire is glowing 
Aa when old Homer anng. 


And round me are the quaint-hewn grarestonas, giving, 
With emblem rude, by generations read, 

Their simply words of warning for the living, 
Of promise far the dead. 
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Bat not that mausoleum, huge and hoary, 
With elegiac marble, telling how 

Itz long-forgotten great ones died in glory, 

Has drawn me hither now. 


Ab, no !—With reverence meet, from these I turn: 
They had what wealth could bring or love supply 

Like thousands such, who, born as they were born, 
Live, have their day, and die. 


Let peace be theirs! [t is s fairer meed, 
A more-enduring halo of renown, 

That glorifies this grave, o'er which I read 
The name of Aaxts Brows. 


A pessant-name, befitting pensani-tongue : 
How lives it Jonger than an ontumn moon ? 

"Twas hers, the Mother of the Bard who sung 
The banka and braes of Doon. 


Here in this alien ground her asbes lie, 
Far from her native baunts on Carrick shore, 
Far from where first she felt 1 mother's joy 
O'er the brave child she bore. 


Ah, who can tel! the thoughts that on her prest, 
As o'er his cradle-bed ebe bent in bliss, 

Or gave from the eweet fountains of her breast 
The life that nouriahed his? 


Perhaps in preseient vision came to her 
Somo shadowings of the glory yet afar— 

Of that fierce storm, whence rose, serene and clear, 
His never-setting star. 


But dreamt she ever, as sho aang to still 
His infant heart in slumber sweet and long, 
That he who silent lay the while, showld fill 
Half the round world with song ? 


Yet ao he filled it; and she lived to see 
The Singer, chapleted with laurel, stand, 
Thon his lips that wondrous melody 
Which thrilled his native land 


She saw, too, when had passed the Singer's breath, 
A nation’s proud heart throbbing at his name, 

Forgetting, in the pitying light of death, 
Whatever was of blame. 


Oh, may we hope she heard not, even afar, 
The sereamings of that vulture-brood who tear 
The beart from out the dead, and meanly mar 
The fame they may not ahare ! 


Who would not wish that her long dar's decline 
Had peacefullest setting, unsuffused with tears, 

Who bore to Scotland him, our Bard dirine, 
Immortal ay the yeara? 


He weeps amang the eternal; nothing mara 
Hin reai, nor ever pang to him retarns: 

Write, too, ber epitaph among the stara, 
Morats or Rosger Bcess | 


Jous Bower. 
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WALTON’S RIVER AND BOOK. 


No river in England possesses so undying a charm 
for the angler aa the Dove. In a country cele- 
brated for the limpid clearness of its streams, 
the verdure of its valleys, and the loveliness of 
ita wood-clad hills, the scenery which surrounds 
the little Derbyshire river may be said to bear 
the palm. The origin of the river's name haa 
long been matter of conjecture. Some have 
derived the name from the British word dicfr, 
(water); others, such as Cotton, ascribe it to the 
purity or swiftness of the stream. Coutton’s lines 
are well kuown : 

Sach streams Rome’s yellow Tiber cannot show, 

The Iberian Tagua, or Ligurian Po. 

The Macse, the Danube, and the Khine 

Are puddle-water all compared to thine, 

And Loire’s pure streams yet too polluted are, 

With thine much purer to compare. 

The rapid Garonne and the winding Scine 

Are both too mean, 

Beloved Dove, with theo 

To vie prionty. 

Tainc and Isis when conjoined subinit, 

And lay their trophies at thy silver feot. 


It proved unequal to its task, although a con- 


siderable elevation was gained. Both ridcra fell 
with the animal. The Dean expired a few days 
after, from the effecta of the fall, and was buricd 
in Ashbourne Church. Miss La Roche, however, 
was fortunately saved from destruction Her 
hair had become entangled in a bramble-bush ; 
and though she remained in a state of insensi- 
bility for two days after being disengaged, she 
eventunlly recovered. The horse, curiously 
enough, was but slightly injured. 

Of the scenery of Teuvedale we have no wish to 
speak further, It has frequently been described ; 
Lut no pen can do it justice. For generations, 
its rocks and waters have been the delight of 
poet, ungler, and tourist. Not a mile distant lies 
the lovely village of Ilam, nestling in a kind of 
natural amphitheatre of hills. Tradition con- 
siders this epot to be the Happy Valley described 
in Dr Johnaon’s Russelag. However thie may be, 
it is certain that few scenes breathe ao perfectly 
the air of calm and peaceful loveliness. Four 
miles below, at Mayfield, lived the poet Moore. 
Here he wrote his Lalla Rookh; and the sound 
of the Evening Bells ringing in tho ancient church 


But though there arc few rivers—especially in| of Ashbourne is said to have suggested to him 
these days of river-pollution—which can vie with | that well-known melody. 


the Dove in clearness and purity of current, that 
which distinguishes it from other rivers, even 
in Derbyshire, is the constant recurrence of 
miniature cascades or cataracts, which by their 
pleasant ripple lend enchantment to both eye 





But os the Dove 1s pre-eminently the angler’s 
stream, owing to the excellence of the trout and 
the grayling which abound in its waters, so the 
memories which are chiefly counected with the 
dale arc those of anglera’ Hither, in the seven- 





and ear, and are singularly in harmony with the|tecnth century, came Walton, the ‘Father of 
landscape around. On either bank, almost’ Anglers, and his adopted son, Charles Cotton, 
abruptly from the water's edge, rise limestone: both of whom are closely identified with the 
hills, clothed with the thickest foliage ; the racks! spot. Cotton’s Second Part of the Complete Angler, 
here and there forming the most fantastic shapes | being Instructions how to Angle for a Trow or 
—now a spire, now a tower, now 2 lion's head. \ Grayling in a Clear Stream, is associated with this 
It was in ascending the precipitous side of one! river. Here we may see with our own cycs the 
of these hills that the Dean of Clogher lost his fishing-house, with date 1674, where Walton and 
life in the last century. The Dean, who was! Cotton smoked their Pipes and held many a 
on horseback, attempted to ride up the cliff, ; pleasant conversation, and from which they 
accompanied by a young lady belonging to bis; surveyed thé eountry round. Of the country, 
party, named La Roche. The same horee was Walton in « note remarks: ‘Some part of the 
to convey the rach equestrians up the ascent, | fishing-house has been described ; but the plessant- 
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ness of the river, mountains, and meadows about 
it cannot, unless Sir Philip Sidney or Mr Cotton's 
father were alive again to do it.’ 

The trout-fishing in the Dove is at times very 
good, thongh, owing to the extreme clearness 
of the water, and the uent ehyness of the 
fish, it is now infinitely more difficult to obtain 
good sport than it could have been in the days 
of Cotton. In parts, however, good baskets may 
be made after rain; the writer, indeed, of this 

per had some most successful trout-fishing only 

day before penning these lines in the vey 
water on which, two hundred years carlier, fell 
the primitive tackle of Walton and Cotton, Very 
different contrivances are now necded to delude 
the wary trout of the Dove than were necessary 
in the year 1675; and were Cotton once more 
alive in the year 1887, he would doubtless be 
astounded ot the degree of refinement to which 
the gentle art has attained. 

But who was Izank Walton? What did he 
write? and why should his hook, the Complete 
Angler, though written more than two hundred 
years ago, be held in honour by tho anglers 
of the nineteenth century, notwithstanding that 
improvements in tackle and increased knowledge 
of fishing have rendered the instructions therein 
laid down chicfly out of date? Such are ques- 
tions which must often oceur to the onlinary 
tourist who visita Dovedale, and heara mention 
made so often of Walton, or of his adopted son, 
Charlea Cotton. 

We will begin by considering the last question 
first. Wo believe tho high regard in which the 
Complets Angler is still held to be due to the 
fact. that no other work has ever been written on 
angling which deals so admirably with the com- 
tenplative nature of the pursuit. It should be 
noticed that the full title of the treatise is The 
Complete Angler, or the Contemplative Mans Recrea- 
tion, Walton's book annlyses, so to speak, those 
emotions which are specially called forth by the 
influences of fresh air, sunlight, and dashing 
atroams. Without following tov cloacly the argu- 
ments by which he attempts to prove the autho- 
rity of Scripture for his favourite pastime, we 
may yet admire his acutencss ag a apecial pleader 
on ita behalf. To quote One passage as an crample. 
After mentioning that four of the twelve apcatlea 
chosen by our Lor] were simple fishermen, ho 
goes on to say: ‘Ho [that is, our Lord] never 
reproved theso for their employment or calling, 
as He did Scribes and money-chanuvra And 
secondly, he found that the hearts of such men 
by nature were fitted for contemplation and quict- 
neas, men of mild and sweet and pearcable spirits, 
as indeed moat anglers are ; these men our blesseu 
Saviour, who is observed to love to plant grace 
in good natures, chose to calk from their irreprov- 


able omployment of fishing, and gave them igrace 
ta be His disciples and to follow Him and do 


wonders,’ 


The allusion to tho ancient canons of the Church 


which forbade hunting to churchmen, but per- 
initted angling, nga ‘recreation that invited them 
to contempla' 


apposite, Nor are Walton’s examples of anglers, 


selected from men nearer to his own time, badly 
| chosen, as instances of the contemplative spint 
which he seems mast to praisa. De Nowell, 


Dean of St Paul’s in the reign of 
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on and quictnesa? is singularly 


[April 30, 1567. 


and writer of a Church Catechism, is first 


mentioned. ‘The tenth part of his time,’ says 
Walton, ‘was bestowed on angling j and the tenth 
part of his revenue, and usnally all his fish, 


was bestowed on the poor who dwelt near the 
rivers in which it was caught; and at his return 
to his house, he would praise God he had spent 
that day free from worldly trouble, both harm- 
lessly and in a recreation that became a church- 
man. The picture of this worthy divine may 
be seen at Brasenose College, Oxford. He is there 
Tepresented with his Bible and fishing-rod, and 
beneath, the inscription, that he ‘died February 
13, 1601, aged ninety-five years, forty-four of 
which he had been Dean of St Paul’s Church ; 
and that his age had neither impaired his hearing, 
nor dimmed ‘is eyes, nor weakened his memory, 
nor made any of the faculties of his mind weak 
or useless” “Walton remarks: ‘’Tis seid that 
angling and temperance were great causes of 
theso blessings; ond 1 wish the like to all that 
imitate him, and love the memory of so good 
a man.’ 

Walton himaclf outlived the allotted span of 
human life, dying at the age of ninety-one. 

His next example ia that of Sir Henry Wotton, 
the poet-proyost of Eton, a man who had had 
a most brilliant and honourable career as & 
diplomatist in stirring times. Walton quotes a 
saving of Wotton’s which will bear requoting : 
‘He [Wotton] would say of angling, “"l'waos an 
employment for his idle time, which was then 
not idly spent; for angling was, after tedious 
study, a rest to his mind, a cheerer of his 


apirits, a diverter of sadncas, a calmer of unquict 
thoughts, a moderator of 
of contentedness, 
embalmed by his friend in Walton’s 
were published in 1670, being the Jives of Hooker, 
Sanderson, Wotton, Donne, and George Herbert. 


passions, a procurer 
Wotton’s memory has been 
tves, which 


ny 


Of these Lives, the poet Wordsworth has well 


said : 


Thoro are no colours in the fairext sky 

Ho fair ax these. The feather, whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced tho hives of these good men, 
Dropped frum an angel’s wing. 


The greater part of the Gn Angler is 
eceupied with instructions as to how to capture 
the various kinds of fish, giving also a certain 
amount of natural history. With regard to the 
matructions to anglers, we need only remark that 
though many of Walton’s precepts hold good even 
now, yct anylers are likely to pay more attention to 
the alvancer treatises of Pennell, Francis, Foster, 
Stewart, and cthera In his remarks on the natu- 
Tal history of fish and water-insects, he shows 
considerable knowledge, although he evinces too 
great an inclination to give credence to the absurd 
stories of the middle ages regarding the pike, 
carp, and eel, But we must remember that even 
in cur own time little is known of the food and 
habits of the salmon, none being more ignorant 
than the professional fishermen themeelves. A 
uaint humour mingles with hia directions; thus, 
the angler when tying a frog on the hook, as a 
bait for pike, is ‘to use him as if he loved him, 
he may live the longer.’ Or, to qnote his 
address to a disciple of the le: ‘T: my 
good acholar, we may say of angling as Dr Boteler 
said of strawberrics, “ Doubtless could have 








better berry, but doubtless God never 
did ;” and so, if I might be judge, God never 
ropalgeaos a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation 
Py ’ 
The sor is enlivened ang there — 
com by Wo ton himself, 

fdieca TAM deal punk the. contentent: Of 4 
country life, the freedom from worldly care, and 
some with the recreation of the angler. Origin- 
ally a London tradesman, Walton had re to 
a country house near Stafford when nue: ae 
His second wife was the sister of Bishop Ken: 
to her he alludes in his poem of The Angler's 
Wish. The poems composed by Walton were 
sung by the melodious voice of his wife At 
Dovedale, Walton was the guest of his adopted 
son, Cotton, who, though nearly forty years his 
jonior, waa united to him by the closest bonds 
of affection. The characteristic feature of the 
Complete Angler is, as we have said before, the 

irit of contemplation which is therein expressed. 

alton never wearies of insisting on the happi- 
neas which lies open to those who try to read 
the secrets of nature aright, and to enjoy the 
contentment which may be found by a quiet 
spirit in a calm and beautiful Jandscape. An 
instance of the soothing and tranquillising effect 
of this pursuit upon a mind overwrought well- 
nigh to madness will occur to readers of the 
biography of Mark Pattison, but lately published. 
At a terrible crisis of his life, it was a visit to 
his native streams of the north which at the time 
saved the late rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
from serious illness, if not from death. 

We will close this sketch of Walton and his 
book with a few of its concluding words: ‘Nay, 
let me tell you, there be many that have forty 
times our estates, that would give the greatest 
part of it to be healthful and cheerful like us, 
who, with the expense of a Jittle money, have caten 
and drunk, and laughed and angled and sung, 
and slept securely ; and rose next day and cast 
away care, and sung and laughed and angled 
again; Which ate blessings rich men cannot pur- 
chase with all their moncy. Let us, therclore 
be thankful for health and a competence, and 


above all, for a quiet conscience.’ 








RICHARD CABLE, 
TOE LIGHTSHIPHAN. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—THE YOUNG CUCKOO. 


JOBEPHINE was wet, shivering, not wnconscious, 
but as one distracted, unable to answer questions 
A second time Richard Cable bore her in his 
arms; but before, she had been hot, with throb- 
bing heart and heaving bosom ; now, she waa cold, 
trembling, and her breath coming in soba. How 
she clung—with every finger as though it were a 
claw. Richard could feel each several finger 
through his jersey. Her gasping breath was on 
his cheek. She made no attempt to speak, to 
explain her conduct, to account for what ahe had 
been doing. 

He did not ask anything after the first hasty 
query, but carried her in his strong arms ag 
firmly, as evenly as he had carried the bath of 
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and placed her in his mother’s chair in the aame 
roam with the seven little children, There ware 


only two bedrooms in the cottage—that occupied 


by the babes and their grandmother, and his own; 
the latter a lean-to room, into which the stair 
opened, and where only on one aide waa it poe- 
sible to stand upright. Mrs Cable followed him 
silently. The first thing to be done was to change 
the girl’s clothes. 

‘T will run to the Hall for a dry uit,” enid 
Richard. 

Then Josephine started up and held out her 
hands with palms extended, quivering in remon- 
strance. 

‘Do you not wish it?’ he saked gently. She 
shook her head. He snw that she tried to speak, 
opening her mouth ; the lips were white, but she 
could not utter anything. ‘Sit down agnin in the 
chair,’ he said persuasively ; ‘my mother will lend 
you dry things.’ 

Then he went down-stairs and made up the 
fire. A second time Josephine had been in his 
arms, a second time he had saved her from a 
watery death, and this time sho was seeking her 
death. What had happened at the Hall? 

Richard Cable Icft tho room below; he could 
not be quiet; a restless fit camo on him, and he 
went into the garden, He walked about there, 
found the blue tub empty, and brought it indoors, 
He listened, but could nop hear that Josephine 
was speaking. His mcether was silently attending 
on ber. He heurd the heavy tread of the old 
woman on the boarda. 

Ought he to go at once to the Hall and com- 
municate with Mr Corncllis? He did not know. 
Josephine evidently disliked the idca of his going 
there ; but was it not his duty to go? He must 
wait a while till Joscphine could explain what 
had occurred, and then he would know what 
course to adopt. He conld not sea the window 
of the bedroom from the garden; it looked out 
on the round; on the garden side was only roof. 
He went round into the highway and walked in 
the road, and looked up at the window. There 
was no light in it. No candle was necded; it 
looked north-west, and the uorthern sky was full 
of silvery light Were all the children asleep? 
There wae no little voice heard, not even that of 
the baby, who, as a privilege, was laid to sleep in 
its father’s bed, and only taken into ita grand- 
mothers when she retired for the night. How 
shrewd little Besaie was! She would go to sleap 
in no other bed, In vain did her grandmother 
try to lull her to roost in her own room; the 
blue would not shut They looked 
dazed; and the heavy eyclids fell over them, 
then drew up again, and intelligence care into 
the eyes. and, alas, at the same time a peevish 
look, and whining began. Nothing would satisfy 
the tiny creature but to be put to sleep in the 
mean little lean-to room, on the small hard bed 
of the fatha® a bed he only occupicd when off 


soapy water previously. He took her up-stairs, | duty from the lightehip, Of lightahipa, of duty, 
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nine-month-old Bessie knew nothing; but she 
knew the lean-to roof and the little bed; and, 
by some mysterious instinct, was aware that it 
was her father’s, and that she could sleep better 
in it than eleewhere, 

When Richard Cable came up-stairs for the 
night, the baby was gone, but in the pillow was 
a dint such as his fist might have made, and he 
knew it was the impress of Bessic’s head. 

He had spent thirteen contented ycars with his 
Polly ; he bad been much attached to Polly, 
whom he respected ; but there had been no close 
anion of souls in their marriage. Polly was a 
lusty lasa when he marricd her, o hard-working 
girl, much engrossed in her daily tasks, and able 
to think and talk of nothing else. Richard was 
@ meditative man ; his mind wos always engayed, 
though his hande were sometimes idle. His 
occupation on the lightship had fostered this 
habit. He did not open to many; he had few 
frienda, but every one reapected him. He had 
inherited from his mother the tendency to feei 
most interest in those who needed help, to love 
those who clung to him. His wife had been on 
independent woman, going her own cminently 
practical way, asking for no guidance and support, 
because she needed neither ; but it was different, 
of course, with the babes; they all were helpless ; 
they all depended on their father, and therefore 
thoy filled a greater part of his heart than Tolly 
had done, It is the place of the elm to sustain 
the vine ; it is the privilege of the vine t cling to 
and ramble over the elm. 

Nature jas made some plants creepers, and 
others sustainers, The creepers sometimes strangle 
their supports, if too embracing, contracting, 
exacting, A sustainer can hold up without hurt 
o vast omount of parnsitic growth—honevsuckle 
wreaths, exhaling sweetness ; evergrceon, glistening 
ivy; crimson and gold clothed Virginian creeper. 
It ia only when the clanbering plant has thrown 
its tendrils over the head of the supporting trev, 
that the tree breaks down under its bunlen. It 
js wonderful, sometinics, what a glory a comimon- 
place tree will acquire from the parasite that 
clings to it: in itself it is nothing; as o means 
of displaying its mate, it is beautiful I have 
seen an old dead trunk wreathed about with wis- 
teria, beautiful with the lilac chains that hung 
about it; surrounding it with an atmosphere 
honeyed sweetness ; and I have ecen human wis- 
terias clinging, trailing, embalming, adorning dead 
mentoricon Though what they euvelop and 


beautify in dead, it matters not ; it ie something ; for 
about which they can cast their arms and hang 
their chains of flowers, and breathe forth the 


incense of their innocent soula 

Theae same climbers deserve a chapter in the 
great gardening manual of human souls How 
indifferent they are to what they lay hold of, if 
only they may have a support. How the deli- 
cate little pink hands of the Armpelopsis grapple 
a piece of granite, and hold it that you can- 
not teur them away, and riot over it, and 
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wave triumphant wreaths of ey and rejoic- 
ing. How the jeasamine laces with ribbons of 
green round the rugged-barked pine, in prefer- 
ence to the smooth-skinned beech ; and the pure 
Devoniensis holds te the common clay garden wall 
and laughs, leaning against it, with thousande 
of delicately blushing blooms, flowery whispers 
of happiness and love and pride; whereas it 
scarce shows a few blossoms, and the buds decay 
unburst, against the stately hewn-stone mansion 
wall. Why does the Bankshire prefer a cold 
and cheerless aspect to that which is hot with 
sun? Verily, the creepers deserve attention in 
the world-garden of humanity. ; : 

But, what ere we about, rambling concerning 
ramblers? when our subject is the prop up which 
seven little climbers are throwing their tendrils, 
and, at this moment, an eighth, no seedling, 
has cast her arms and asked to be sustained, 
and lifted high out of the sordid soil? 

Richard Cable saw the blind drawn in the 
lower cottage window, ond then a flush of lisht 
over it; so he knew that his mother was below, 
and had kindled the lamp. Thereupon he went 
indoors, and found Jorephite in his mother’s 
Sunday dress, seated by the fire, in his mother’s 
higb-backed leather chair, a chair that had 
telouced to her father, who was drowned. 
Josephine was very pale and sallow; ber hands 
rested on her Jap; she was looking into the 
fire, ond the flames reflected themselves in the 
large dark irises, She did not seem to observe 
Rickard’s entrance; ashe did not turn her head 
or raise her eyes. 

Mrs Cable was engaged between the back and 
front kitchen, getting some of Josephine’s wet 
clothes cleaned of the mud that adhered, wringing 
them out, and putting them on lines where they 
might drip and dry. 

Richard Cable went to the fireplace, and leaned 
pia the brick jamb, looking at the ae In 
the wooden houses of the coast, the chimneys 
are built of brick, and there is a brick base- 
ment on which the wooden walls rest. 

‘Please, Miss Cornellis, I’m sorry to interfere ; 
but L’m bound to ask—what is to be done?’ 

She folded her handg, slightly raised her chin, 
and then her head sank again, and the eyes 
remained staring at the fire. 

He waited a minute, etill observing her, and 
then he said again, in a low, gentle voice: ‘I’m 
sorry to be disturbing you wi? axing of questions 


{as may seem impertinent, miss; but 1’m bound 
to repeat the same thing—what ia to be done?’ 

A 
‘ 


gin she made a shght movement with her 


Of) chin, and unclosed, then reclenched her hands; 


but she aaid nothing. 

Presently little Thesaie began to cry up-stairs, 
able ran up. It wae the child’s hour 
pe and she was exact to her time in 
domanding her bread and milk. 

A third time Cable asked the question, and 
then Josephine slightly shook her head. 

He must extract an answer from her: be 
must do something. She could not remain in 
hia house without his letting her father know. 
He took a cd towants her, and laid his band 
upon her head, as he had laid it that same 
aiternoon, end now, as then, the dark hair was 
wet. ‘Is the head burning?’ he asked. 

Then she looked up at him without moving 
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her head ; her eyes were large, and had a strange| ‘You aleo are against me, I will say no more. 
far-away look in them. Every one is turned against me. Everything I 
‘Now, Mies Cornellis, answer me—what is to; say worke people up into hatred of me, I am 
be done?’ ; @ miserable, un appy girl’ 
‘I do not know,’ she replied. ‘Miss Cornellis, 1 am not turned against you, 
‘But,’ he said, ‘I must be told. I must do!I eay what your own common-sense hes told 
something about this matter.’ you, that you acted imprudently that night— 
‘T leave it all to you’ e rector spoke about it to Mies Judith 1’ 
‘May I take you back to the Hall? If you! ‘And she, blundering, atnpid old creature, 
cannot walk, I will carry you.’ ; Went with it at once to papa I was not in 
She held her head steady under his hand;; then. When he did speak to me, I eaw he waa 
she did not shake it, but said: ‘No; I will’ angry. Hoe does not turn ma but Q greenish 
not go back there. I will stay here, if you will, white, and he epeake slowly, but every word 
take me in. If not, I will go back into the sea’ | cuts like a razor; and not only eo, but every 
‘Miss Cornellis,’ he maid after a long silence, ; word is dipped in venom, eo that when it has 
‘I do not understand what has happened.’ Then! cut yon, the wound goes on festering for montha, 
he took away his hand from her head, which and perhaps never heals at all.’ 
waa not hot, but cold, and knelt down by the! ‘Your father !’—Richard spoke in slow wonder 
fire on one knee, and stirred up the logs, and|—‘a father hurt, poison the blood of his child’ 
threw on a few amall sticks that crackled and ; It wus to him inconceivable. He would have 
blazed. 1 allowed his flesh to be torn off his bones with 
‘TI will not go home any more.’ ,Ted-hot hooks and pincers, rather than wound 
‘But the Hall is not your home; it belongs | or bruiee one of theee tender, fragile, little inno- 
to Mr Gotham.’ cents that looked wp to him in love and trust. 
*T will not go home to my father again.’ | ‘My father as he speaks, when he is very 
‘}Ias there been a quarrel 1! , angry, has a face like n dead man; but his cyes 


‘He has been angry. I will not go near him, blink, and now and then he quivers, just as 
ain.’ i though he felt an electric shock ; and then he is 


‘Did he—did he strike you ?’ ,asif he would hurt with his hands; but he con- 

‘Strike me?—Oh, not with his handa I trols himself again, and stabs instead with his 
should not mind that.’ | tongue.’ 

‘What did he do? I must ask. You leave me} Richard Cable drew a long breath, and put 
to decide what is to be settled about you; and ' his hand across his chest to the mantel-shelf, 
I cannot decide without knowing the circuin- ‘When my papa spoke to me, I knew at once 


stanvea,’ the was in one of his worst moods, And I—aa 
‘I am not going back to him,’ iT always do—was ready to fire up. I am not 
‘Did he—exense me—drive you out of the j afraid of him ; he does not cow me. He makes 
houre 2” i my heert boil and foam over,’ 
‘I left, because I could not stay.’ ‘Does he not tuke yon to him, and put his 
‘Why could you not stay ?? arm round you, and speak low, and tell you 
Her fingers in her lap worked nervously ; she that you have pained him, and that he loves 
plaited and unplaited them; she twisted them you very, very dearly 4! 


on one hand, and then smoothed them with the: ‘Never!’ said Josephine apis & She was 
other. recovering herself. As she thought over the 


‘T cannot tell you all. Would you take the scene whe was describing, the heat returned to 
lamp away? The light hurts my eyes,’ ; her heart and fired her veins 
He complied with her wish, and placed the! ‘Then I acknowledged it all when he charged 
lamp in the back kitchen. Up-stairs was Mrs; Me; and when he snecred, T eaid that was not 
Cable getting the baby to sleep. Richard heard; all. I told him that 1 had bought you the ship, 
her singing : i given it my name, and that I should pay for it 
: out of the insurance mon for Rose Cottage.’ 
‘There’ grog in the captain's cabin, “What is that?’ asked Cable. 
Water down below.’ She was excited now, and went on, disregard. 
ling his interruption ‘Ife was trusts for my 
He returned to the fireplace and stood against little fortune left me Ly my mother, and he has 
the janb, opposite her, and said : ‘Tell me every-' made away with that—how, I do not know. 1 
thing, Miss Josephine. I am your friend. I, did not know it was gone when I ordered the 
will advise.’ iveascl. Now that it is bought, I thought I 
‘I know you are my friend, she answered. :should like to pay for it, though it does not 
‘I will tell you what I can; but my head sping, : really matter, as my cousin Gotham will advance 
and I cannot think; I cannot recollect every- | —will give me the money. Yet, when my father 
thing.’ She was in no hurry; she knitted her took this line with me, I was angry, and said I 
brows, trying to recollect the chain of circum-- would claim from him some of my moncy out 
stances. Presently she said: ‘It waa the rector’s: of what he would get from the insurance Com- 
fault; he told Aunt Judith, and she, of course,; pany. ‘Then he stung me worse and worse ; and 
went at once to pepa and told him.’ \just as a hornet will drive a horse mad, so did 
‘Told what?’ e make me ivrget everything but my pain and 
‘I had seen the rector this morning, and he | wrath—and 1 ssid something—about the fire’—— 
took me to task about going on the wall to you She pousedybesitated. ‘Even to you, I cannot 
the night of the fire’ ‘repeat it’ ne halted again. ‘But 1 believe 
‘It was an unwise thing,’ ithat what I said was true.’ She stammered. 
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*Yet, I ought not to have said itt He is my 
father.’ she drew her feet together, and 
put her hands on the elbows of the chair, and 
raised herself, and her face flamed crimson, and 


electric excitation, and sparks to aboot out of her 


eyes, ‘It was then he used words to me that 
I shall never £ er forgive!’ She stood 
shivering with wrath, looking very tall in the 
long black dress of Mrs Cable, and in the dark 


the firelight alone illumining her. 
* After that, I would not stay.’ She spoke slowly, 
intervals between her sentences, which 
came forth as the paeesk 
aea from a foundering vesseL ‘I could not stay.’ 
She shook so that she rattled the ermchair which 
she touched with one hand, ‘I had no home 
eT 


‘But, said Richard, ‘though he angered you, 
he was your father, and a father’ 

She did not allow him to conclude; she said 
harshly: ‘Do you not understand? There are 
things which even a father may not say. As 
there is a blasphemy which has no forgivencss, 
neither in this world nor in the world to come, 
eo is there an insult which cannot be endured 
nor be forgotten.’ Her face was dark, and 
startled Cable with the rage ond bitternesa that 
was in it, lit with the glare jrom the fire. 

"Why did you not go to the rector?’ asked 
Richard 

‘The rector !~—after I had refused lis son, and 
laughed at him?’ She shook her head. ‘There 
waa no place to which I could go. Rose Cottaye 
is burnt down. The Hall is no more a hone 
The rectory doora I have closed against myself, 
To this house I could not come.’ 





"Why not?’ 

She Toskeil at him, then hor eyes fell, and she 
looked into the fire. ‘Becvanse of what my fother 
had said. There waa no place for me—but tho 


ava’ ‘Then, unable to sustain herself longer on 
her fect, she sank back into the chair. 

After considering a while, Richard Cable said : 
“Miss Cornellis, it was God's doing that I was 
the means of saving you before in the hghtship. 
It in God’s doing that I have been the means of 
saving you this night. Therefore, what am I, 
to oppose His will? I will gu at once to the 
Hall and tell Mr Cornellis that you are here and 
will remain here.’ 

*He will insult you, 

‘lam not afrail of him orof bis worda And 
when I've told him, miss, that you are here, 
then I'll get out my boat and rew away to the 
new lightship, and stay there for ten days or a 
fortnight’ 

Then, as he moved to go, she started to her 
feet again and caught bis arm with both her 
hands, aud quivering with excitement, aaid : ‘Do 
not go~-do not leave me helpless, friendless, 
cannot bear it There, there—I will kneel to 
you, if need be, and entreat you. Be Naster, 
Captain, Pilot—everything to the Josephine’ 

8 took her hand between his own, and said 
very gravely: ‘Aa 1 said before, I say again— 
I do my duty by her, so help me God !’ 

Then Tansis Cable came in, and a brilliant 


light from the lamp she carried fell over them, 
hand in hand. 
‘And now,’ said he carnestly, ‘I go with a 
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firm confidence to your father, for I havea right 
to speak in your defence and for you,’ 
But Mra Cable looking an, put her hand to 
her brow and eaid: ‘The young cuckoo is in the 
tb!” 
ey (To be continued.) 





BEN NEVIS OBSERVATORY. 
I nap d to relieve one of the observers at Ben 
Nevis Observatory for a fortnight in the month 


of June last. I decided to proceed to Greenock, 
and go the rest of the journey by steamer. 
William is reached at aunt pM. Having suena 
a bedroom at the West Hnd Hotel, I proceeded to 
the post-office, and obtained permission to ‘talk’ 
to tha observatory people by telegraph, to whom 
I intimated my arrival and my intention of mak- 
ing the ascent on the following morning. I was 
then introdnced to the care-taker of the observa- 
tory road, who ascends nearly every day during 
the summer months with provisions and stores, 
and who was to acb as my guide the next day. 
At eight o’clock next morning, a8 arranged, I 
found the guide and another man with two 
horses and a cart ready to start We soon 
arrived at the base of the Den, where the horses 
were unyoked, and the contents of the cart tied 
securely over their backs. I had been advised 
reviously to walk on without waiting for this 
bond done, as the horses would prerally ‘0 too 
fast up hill for me to keep up with them. There 
was no fear of losing myself, for a while at least, 
as the road is well mude, so 1 set out ata steady 
mee, determined to reach the top, if possible, 
efore the horses. 

The climbing was rather warm work. The firat 
part of the road was pleasant; but by-and-by, 
as I went higher, the clouds began to make 
themselves felt, the air became cooler, and the 
placo presented o strange, desolate appearance. I 
thought of Rip Van Winkle, and started once or 
twice as an uncarthly-looking face peered over a 
huge stone at me. It was only a black-faced 
shvep, however, which scampered away at my 
approach. After going about two thousand feet 
high, I saw the clouds immediately above me, 
and very soon felt them as well I was now 
completely enveloped in a wet mist. I was loth, 
however, to give way. ‘Excelsior, I muttered, 
and clutched my useless umbrella with determina- 
tion. At last L had to stop. I bad passed small 
pate of snow here and there on my way up; 

ut now there was one great bank of snow which 
asconded as fur as I could see. There was con- 
sequently nothing elae fur it Lut to wait for my 

uide, which I did os philasophically as possible. 
Not very long afterwards I hears. the horses 
nei up the hill, aud was soon joined by 
them. 1 had now to follow up behind tho best 
way I could, and very hard tiresome work it 
waa, ttruggling and blundering on through the 
snow. Once or twice the horses had to be 
peeeeret to allow me to overtake them. After 
half an hour of this work, we caught sight of 
the observatory, and almost immediately after- 
wards were welcomed by the Superin t, Mr 
Omond, and the other observera who had come 
out to mect us. I was drenched to the skin, and 
unfortunately had not made provision fer such 


of minute-guns at| After a journey of about fourteen hours, Fort 
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an ; but what I required was kindly | the enow with his rain d spirit-level 
prorided e next day I was in the hand, and considers aint all ke wureere te pai 


robes of office peculiar to the place and climate, 
of which more anon, and during my stay became 
so accustomed to oilekina and sea-boots, that 
I was almost sorry to relinguish them before 
descending. 

The life of an observer on the summit of Ben 
Nevis can hardly be described as a happy one, yet 
in spite of the monotony of sve isagreeable 
weather and a eeeming repetition of the previous 
day's existence, the devoteea af the pinnacle of 
science do not an unpleasant time. This 
T am able to testify from the experience of a fort- 
night's voluntary exile at the observatory. It 
may be thought that my epirits were buoyed at 
the prospect of a release and a descent at the end 
of two weeks; but that does not account for the 
pleasant recollections which I retain of the obser- 
vatory and its inmates. Thcre were the instruc- 
tive conversations on meteorology; the genial 
company of the observers; the cosy cvening 
is a round the kitchen stove; the whist 
parties ; an occasional visit to tea at the ‘hotel’ 
on the summit ; the unusual experience of appear- 
ing at those ‘teas’ attired in oilskins and sea- 
boots; the novelty of living among the clouds 
and seeing nothing but fog and snow from 
morning till night; the fun of going out in the 
morning to fill the buckets with snow for the 
day’s water-supply ; the melting of it previous to 
performing the morning’s toilet ; the reducing of 
it to liquid for domestic purposes ; and the con- 
suming of it in the shape of tea and coffee, 
There were also a goodly number of well-selected 
bouks with which any leisure time could be pro~- 
fitably spent. 

But the ‘natives’ are not allowed to die of 
ennui at Len Nevis Observatory. The amount 
of work to be performed puts that out of the 
question. Observations are made hourly, night 
and day; and it is not, as muy be supposed, 
simply o matter of rising from your ecat and 
luoking at the barometer. elaborate preparations 
have to be made. Punctually at five minutes 
before the hour, the observer proceeds to clothe 
himeelf in appar suitable to face the outside cle- 
menta. Sea-boota, thick worsted gloves, oilskins, 
and sou’-wertcr are donned as quickly a3 possible. 
The room is rather dark, as the snow atill covers 
the windows, and in order to read the baromcter 
a candle is required. After the candle has been 
lit, the clock is watched until it is precisely the 
hour, then the barometer reading is taken, after 
which the observer goes outside to make the other 
observations. 

It ia early in June, and there is stil) a con- 
siderable depth of snow on the summit of this, 
the lofticst mountain in Great Britain. The 
observer has to climb quite a small hill of it at 
the door ere he reaches the surface. Once there, 
what a gicrious view could be had, were if not 
for that provoking fog. Day after day and week 
after week it env: the top with a density and 
persistency that all description. The most 
striking and extensive view in Scotland is by ite 
means reduced to the most miserable and limited 
one of a fey vara in circumference, What a 


strange qui ere is! Not a sign of life out-of- 
doora, c observer is, to all ap monarch 
of all he surveys ; end as he tradges along through 








and fog, it is not surprising if he is unpetriotic 
enough to wish that tis possessions would make 
themselves scarce. Although it is the month 
of June, the thermometer still registers several 
degrees of frost; and on one day du my 
brief sojourn in the clouds, four tho feat 
above my friends below, about a foot of mow 
fell in less than twelve hours’ It can be under 
stood that no more time than is n is 
spent outside in conditions like these. His obear- 
vations over, the observer hurrics ‘home’ agai 
and divests himeelf of his oilskins He an 
‘correcta’ his readings and enters them into 
several sheeta. Besides this, a 1 deal of time 
ia occupied in summing up the previous day's 
observations, calculating the averages, finding tho 
humidity, vapour-tension, and dewpoint of each 
hourly observation ; the same having to ba per- 
formed for the weekly and monthly averages. If 
i¢ should happen that he finds himself in pos- 
sergsion of some 8 time, tho science of meteoro- 
logy affords sufficient food for the digestion of 
his philosophical inquiries from one ycar's end 
to the other. 

It speaks well for the observers’ devotion to 
duty, that during the long boisterous winter 
months of last year, except on the occasion about 
to be referred to, not a single hourly observation 
was lost, For one whole week in Febr 7, ave 
observation had to be taken by ae ulever 
roped together. Storms of this force ore of 
frequent occurrence ; but it ia fortunately seldom 
that it Llows with such force as to stop the 
observations even by this means, On one occa- 
sion, however, all outside observations were 
stopped for fifteen houra) Mr Omond, in refor- 
ring to the matter, says: ‘A terrific southerly 
gale Liew with almost hurricane force, and stopped 
all outside observing for fifteen hours It was 
impossible to stand or even to crawl to wind- 
ward ; while the most carefully shielded lontern 
was blown ont at once. During the height of 
the gale, the air wus full of snowdrift, intermixed 
with which were great luinps of hardencd snow, 
that had been torn from the ground by the 
violence of the wind. One of these flying pieces 
broke the only window that was above the snow 
and exposed to the yale; and another smashed 
half-a-dozen louvres in the Stevenson’s sercon for 
the thermometers.’ 

In the winter months, unusual caution has to 
le exercised by the observera for their safety. 
The observatory house is entirely covered over 
with snow, with the cxception of the tower. 
During the prevalence of thick fog, therefore, 
the observer has to fecl his way to his outeide 
instruments by means of a royy: connected with 
them and the tower, JJo has to use the same 
guide in returning to the house, for although 
it is but a few yards off, the house is entirely 
hidden by the fog. 

One of the observers tells of an experience thet 
might have had serious resnita. He waa on tho 
‘nightwatch,’ ond the other two had retired to 
rest The night was an ordinary Ben Nevis 
winter one—a good deal of wind, snow, frost, 
and fog. While shutting the tower door on the 
outside, thg handle broke, and he was left stand- 
ing in the atorm with no meana of admission. 
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The low-level door was entirely covered o 


and the top of the chimney. After hammering 
at the tower dour some time, he found that it 
wos impossible either to force it open or to 
attract attention by its means, He then turned 
hie attention to the chimney, and kicked and 
shouted into it until he was hoarse. There was 
only one thing left, and in desperation he made 
up bia mind to it—that was, to attempt to reach 
ort-William. Fortunately, his voice had aroused 
one of the sleepers within, who speedily admitted 
ne the saving of his life. 
e uenal weather experienced on the Ben is 
a thick, wet, driving fog, or mist, with a tempera- 
ture below freeziny-point, More favourable con- 
ditions are so unusual, that there is considerable 
excitement when the top clears. After living 
in fog for a whole week, we were startled one 
night to hear from the ‘nightwatch’ that the 
top was clear. Instantly we rushed up through 
the tower and out on to the roof of the house. 
It was really true. The clouds that had rested 
on the top so long had fallen botow, and left the 
aky above quite clear. It was a sight worth 
seeing. I{uge cumulous clouds rolled over the 
tops of the lower hilla, or rested in the valleys 
beneath. Sometimes a larger one would approach 
in a direct lovel with the top of the len and 
threaten to bury ua aynin. But as it drow nearer, 
it also descended, and left us to enjoy what waa 
really a magnificent piece of cloud and mountain 
seonery. Byand ey aa the night advanced, we 
had to retire, each hoping that the clouds would 
remain at their present low level. 

The following morning, the clouds below and 
above had almost entirely disappeared ; the hori- 
zon all round was clear, and so remained for 
two days, Itia difficult to attempt o description 
of the dclightful view from the top. As far as 
the eye can reach, on cach side, hills and moun- 
tains of all shapes and sizes, some tipped with 
snow, are calmly resting, apparently enjoying 
the sunshine which has been so long a stranger. 
Here ani there, as if purposely to cnhance the 
picture, lies a loch or lake reposing between two 

igantic mountaina, Ben Lomond, Bon Muichdhui, 

n Wryvis, and quite a host of others, are pointed 
out. ‘o the north of the Ben, tho Caledonian 
Canal can be traced through Loch Lochy, Loch 
Oich, and into Loch Ness, where it hides iteclf in 
a valley before approaching Inverness, Looking 
westward, the islands of Skys, Rum, Colonsay, 
Telay, and Jura are plainly seen with the naked 
eyc; while with the assistance of the telescope 
the Irish const becomes viaible. Turning to te 
other side of the country, the eye passes aver the 
counties of Aberdeen nff, Nairn, and Elgin, 
into the Moray Firth and the German Ocean. 
Thue, by performing a right-about turn, the 
German QOcoan and the Atlantic can be seen in 
the same minute, 

Nothing can surpnse the gomgeoue sunsets that 
are to be seen from the Ben. Besides enjoying 
the ps dierent of all the beantifully tinted clouds 
that show themeeclves in an ordinary stnset, here 
the sun senda forth a thousand beama, distributin 
them over the hilltops and into the valleys, an 
throwing into each a variety of light and colour 
the beanty of which ie indescribable. There are 
other objects to be seen which, while also having 
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their origin in or from the sun, possess a non- 
material existence. They live quietly and unce- 
tentatiously, and glide imperceptibly to an end 


\gthat is shrouded in the eee domain of 
aie They are never seen but on 





we 


the silvery 
a fe of cloude, and are particularly fond of anti- 
cy <elonic conditions of the atmosphere—conditions, 
by tetthe way, that are not particularly fond of the 
Ben. 2% Their existence is of a vapoury kind, and 
they m7. %1ay be conveniently classed under the head- 


he Oe phenomena. 


glories’ which are the most interesting 


of th m i iat 

" yaterious visitors, are alwaye seen when 
the bed 1, gs clearing, and the sun shining on the f 
or clouds % below. There ia a cliff to the north o: 
the obser 


a watory which falls ndicularly to a 
distance a@of two thousand fees, fies the sage of 
which -pethe ‘glories’ can be most favourably wit- 
$ Clouds frequently rest themselves in this 
ring their temporary absence from the 
en the sun is shining, it throws the 
the observer on the clouds, and forms 
‘hadow a series of beautifully coloured 
Aze vag with the sun’s altitude. 
the Ben Nevis ‘spectre,’ who haunte 
i @g the dark fogcy nights of winter. 

e18 not pard gig) to summer weather, because in 
those regions (A \arkness docs not come. If meteoro- 
logical condié tions are favourable, the ‘host’ ia 
caaily broughtoke into existence. All that is required 
is a lighted Jwetntern and a person to show his 
shadow on the %@ fog, and presto! his glostship is 
complete. Like \s other ghoats, he can be seen, but 
not felt, for, as y ik 2, approach, he retires at a corre- 
eponding rate. My size is abnormally large, and 
ee ae Aa dnsne good, old, orthodox white. 
hin in ae “a would grow peaceful under 

Rainbows are verywas seldom seen, but whe 
do appear, they some ‘times form a ets me 
Fogbows, on the otheeryr hand, both solar and lunar, 
are seen very often. be (Coron and halos also 
ea frequently, antstra with great beauty, when 
the top is clear. ceasionally, during anti- 
cyclones, the dryness dhly.p the atmosphere experi- 
enced at the observator ‘y far surpasses anything 
to be met with at any ick tow-level xtation in the 


ick 

country, and can onl i 
anh or the naidaae ae compared to that of 

‘ourists who experient thi ‘Li 

on the Ben are foetuinaten! ag tite eenheer 
are generally very unluck, y, and arrive at the top 
drenched, to see nothing bess si fog. They neverthe- 
less put a cheerful faceto op matters, und try to 
look as if they enjoyed tit The pushing felts 
assertive tourist je quiteme amazed to hear that he 
cannot enter the obsery ‘vatory, examine it, and 
fr, about peeping inlo eleevery corner as he pleases, 
ce aeems to hove left] ¢ ine foot of the mountain 












top, 
shadow of 


rings, the s 
There is aleo 
the top duri 


Li ets oe ideaaM that the observatory is a 
P pec y ereche ad to gratify the curiosity of 
travellers, and thatgy 


the observers are individuals 
plead then to OD! atwer questions, It is with diffi- 
cu tag ery ie ‘6 idea of the observatory being 
pice sera Y 1or, ‘scientific purposea Of course 
he efales ha send a telegram from the top; 

is visir Wout ur not be complete without it: and 
he usually divatplays an alarmi: i for 
froth in estite nating the depth of the sow. If 
we tebe ‘© sr accept the testimony of these tele. 
GTAPAIC Whnenesses, they would make us believe 
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that the snow varies from ten to fifty feet in 
depth. Notwitlistanding the wet condition of the 
weather, the visitors occasionally manage to put 
a little humonr into their telegrams ' 

The ascent from Fort-William can be made in 
three hours; but travellers generally take longer. 
The distance is a little over seven miles ; and the 
road, although vastly improved by the observatory 

ple, is yet very rough. Vegetation entirely 
Himappears after attaining a height of about two 
thousand feet, after which there is nothing but 
large stones under foot until neering the snow. 
Visitors can be Ald de during the summer 
months with tea and coffee by an enterprising 
Fort-Williarn hotel-keeper, who has erected re- 
freshment rooms on the summit. Owing to the 
number of visitors who arrive at the top during 
the summer months, it is impossible to admit 
them to the observatory, as it would interfere 
with the work. Ordinary visitors necd not, how- 
ever, feel any great disappointment at this; there 
is nothing very interesting to the uninitiated in 
the various meteorological instruments in use. 
They can be described in a few words. 

The Barometer is on Fortin’s principle, that in 
which the surface of mercury is adjustable hy 
means of a thumbscrew. There is the great Dry 
Lulb, which ig seldom dry, and its fellow in 
harness, the Wet Bulb, with its hood of muslin 
and ita tiers of cotton. The Raingauge, too, 
receives its hourly visit, when it is replaced by 
another, taken indoors, thawed, and ita contents 
measured. Then there is the Black Bulb, which 
is used only to measure the heat of the sun's 
rays. There is also the Sunshine Recorder, which 
leads an idle life, and is usually left at Lome, 
because there is selduim any sunshine to record. 
It ig o large glass ball placed in a esun-dial 
arrangement, which burns a black mark on a 
paper beneath, on which is inscribed the hour of 
the day. There ia the Spectroscope, which is 
prosaically carried in the waiatevat pocket uf one 
of the observera, Through it, the mysterious 
rainband becomes visible. The Anesmurneter, 
which measures the velocity of the wind, is 

laced on the highest part of the observatory. 
avear jt is the Weather Vane, which persists in 
keeping its head to the wind, and whose move- 
ments are carefully recorded inside by a clock- 
work instrument which is on the watch night and 
day. Lastly, there is the Stephanome, invented 
| Professor Tait, for measuring the dimensions 
of objects that have no bodily existence, such 
ag rainbows, corone, halos, and the like. 

The observatory itself is a one-story building, 
the inside being of wood, with an outside covering 
of rough stones from three to four feet in thick- 
nes, The inside comprises a kitchen and office, 
four bedrooms, storerooma, and other neccssa 
compartments, The building is supplied with 
double doors and windows, and a tower, rising 
some fifteen feet above the roof of the observatory. 
During the winter months, the conveyance of any 
bulky article to the top is impossible ; the obser- 
vatory is consequently provisioned and coaled for 
nine months; and during the most of that time, 
the ‘sky crofters’ have to exist on tinned meats, 
biscuita, and fare of a similar kind) They sre 
connected by telegraph to Fort-William, which 
office, when all cofamunication ia cut off, 
keeps them informed of the doings of the lower 








a 
world, The observers are cheerful and enthusi- 
astic, and eacrifice much in the cause of the 
science for which they are working; and if 
cannot supply conditions of weather to suit the 
individual likings of the British public, ag some 
people would have them, the recent publications 
of the Scottish Meteorvlogical Society shaw that 
the Ben Nevis obacrvations have been the meang 
of throwing light upon a great dea) of hitherto 
doubtful and unexplained phenomena. How 
soon and to what extent the country will {cel the 
practical benefit of the work of the observers 
on Ben Nevis remains to be seen. In the mean. 
time, all that can be done is being done, faithfully 
and well, by the three gentlemen stationed at the 
observatory ; and it remains with the public to 
give the Scottish Metoorological Society the 
encouragement and financial support which it 
deserves, 


SOME RAILWAY HUMOUR, 


Our most celebrated living art critic, Mr Ruskin, 
has a very strong objection to the railway being 
carried through any district where there is excep- 
tionally beautiful scenery; and yet a railway 
and its stations do not of necessity disfigure the 
Iundseape ; indeed, there are many pretty railway 
stalions dotted here and there over the country. 
It may be, however, that most of the wholo 
number are anything but pleasant places, and it 
may be concluded that very few of them are 
places calculated to give much amusement. Still, 
there is one which may be said to enpply both 
of those requirements, A house near to it was 
advertised ag an cligible summer residence, on 
both of ihe above-mentioned accounta. ‘1t com- 
mania,’ said the advertisement, ‘not only a view 
of the pretty little rnilway station, but also of the 
people who mies the trains’ Thus were insured 
combined beauty and amusement. 

Railway plant is not very aliggeative of humour, 
Such of the drollery a8 one vomes across is almost 
us heavy and quite as lumbersonic as the greater 
oart of the plant iteclf, Surely it must have 

en a serious travail of the mind to bring to 
light such a conundrum aos the following: ‘Why 
is a locomotive engine like a cont ?—Because 
it has o head-light and carries a long truin.’ Of 
course there are worse jokes, even off tho line, 
Lut one doca not often mect with them. A 
New York paper is guilty of perpetrating the 
following: ‘A Western railroad Company is 





seriously thinking of calling its matu road 
“The Primugcniture Route,” because it is tho 
heir line.’ : 

A very fair attempt at o joke of the lugu- 
brious kind was once committed by ao Sot on 
one of the short midland lines e Company 


was very small and ver: r, ond it was just 
a Mile tare thin they 7 ad do to make onde 
meet at the yearly day of reckoning, There ware 
nos many conveniences for the passengers, and 
indeed théy were not quite so much cared for as 
the goods in the wagons that were mixed up 
with the carriages, for the guard, at soine 
of the stations on the line he was ticket-clerk, 
miatioay maeber fs Resengek porte and goods porter 
in one 
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Just before leaving the junction on a certain 
day, a fussy er called him to the bral 
‘Look here, ’ he 3 ‘why don’t 
have foot-warmers in carriages} We 8 sil 

get et of cold.’ P 

‘Well, you Tesponded the guard, ‘one o 
our suecccs e doctor, anethee a is a chemist, 
and another is a tombstone mason ; and you know 
in this world people must live and let live. So, 
Jou Bee ’———— 

Au t, guard; go aliead, You ought to 
have had enother director a coffin-maker, and 
then we could have pot up ao special catastrophe 
tor the benefit of the directorate, 

‘We have a coffin-maker amongst them, sir; 
but I thought it would be too suggestive to men- 
tion him’ 

‘Ah, well, it « rather suggestive,’ said the 
rag er, ‘So, what do you think of on acci- 

mt, for the express Lenefit of your mixed lot of 
directors?’ 

‘Express, did you say?’ asked the guard. ‘Ah, 
you have not been on this line be lore, or you 
would not talk like that, Why, sir, we don't} 
go fast enough to come to any harm, even if we 
Tan off the lines; and as fur e collision, that is 
an impossibility, for our only other engine is 
laid up with a twisted cylinder and o Yroken 
wheel. 

Charles Dickens wrote a very humorous hom'ly 
upon railway refresi:ment inconveniences ; indeed 
it was one huge joke at the expense of the Com- 

nica, and for the benclit of the public at large. 

Had he wanted a toxt at tho time that should 
te exactly to the point of his Boy at Muydy 
he might have found ¢ tin one of the prophetical 
books, where it says: ‘And he shall snatch on 
the right hand, and be hungry ; and he ehall eat 
on tho left hand, and they shall not be satisfied? 
The story was literally true then of nearly all 
stations, while now it may only be said to be 
an accurate description of some here and there. 
Still, some approach was made to it at that 
refreshment room on the line before referred to 
in the varlier part of this account The train 
stopped one day, aud a fuiniehed passenger called 
& newsboy to the window and said: ‘Here, boy, 
take theso two pence and fetch me a penny bun, 
and ject one for yourself with the remaining 
coin.’ 

The boy rushed off at douhle-quick speed. The 

passenger was on pine for fear the boy would not 
return in time. He did return eating; and as 
hie swallowed the last bit, ho handed one of the 
pennies in at the window, saying: ‘Here's your 
penny, sir; there was ouly’ one bon loft,’ 

Railway- -mon are not celebrated, like cabmen, 
ior instance, for having much power in the way 
of repartee, but now and then they are the occa- 
sion of it in othera At a certain station a 
porter promptly offered assistance to a bish 
who Pag iy = out . his oo than his 
people liked e was a humorist, loved conti- 
nental tripa, and carried a good deal of luggage 
with him, 

‘How many articles, your lordship?’ asked 


the erie 
. “Thirty-nine, replied the bishop with a twinkle 

in his eye. 
I’m afraid, your lordship,’ 





‘That's too many, 
ssid the man stolidly and in perfect good faith, 
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Rita responded the bishop deyly, ‘I perceive 
ou are a dissenter.’ ree gine did not 

pony joke. 

This rita was ke shown aT esd North 
London Hai way not long since r 
remarked in the hearing one of the com y's 
servants how easy it was to ‘do,’ as ha it, 
the Company. He declared that he had often 
taken them in. The servant was on the alert in 
& moment; thought he bad got a case, and deter- 
mined to take the nest o it He oe 

‘I have often,’ said the nger ia com- 

ion, ‘gone from Broad § Street to Dalston 
fae without a ticket. Any one can do it, 

3 I did it myself yaa. 
hen he got out of the train, the servant of 
the Company followed sfter, and "wanted to know 
how it was done. At first, the pass sa would 
not give the information; but at last, ior a little 
ier consideration, he agrecd, The money 
was 

pei ’ asked the official, ‘how did you manage 
to get from Broad Strect to Dalston Junction 
without a ticket?’ 

‘Oh,’ said the passenger with a smile, ‘I simply 
walked the distance.’ 

That railway servant grimly saw the joke, but 
felt that he had paid for it rather dearly. 

On the old Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
in the days when that Company took the preachers 
of the gospel at half-price like children, one of the 
ticket-clerks, when asked for a minister's ticket 
bya sonia wliat unclerical- Senate mat, expressed 
a doubt us to his profession. ‘I'll read you one 
of my sermons, if you doubt my word,’ sua the 
minister. ‘No, thank you,’ said the ticket-clerk 
with o gloomy’ amile, and handed the ticket over 
without any further proof. 

But if the railway-man is not ede in repartee, 
from an apparent desire not to talk, this desire 
having been the natural result of the demand 
made upon him to onswer eo many frivolous 
questiona, he cannot be said to be unequal to an 





easi} 


emergency. A ticket-inspector was ere” ahi 


of a church, and when it became his duty take 


up the collection, he startled the congregation 


into rather indecorous smiles by blurting out his 
luabitual and characteristic demand of ‘Tickets, 
entlemen !’ and it ie even averred that the col- 
ection was much larger than usual that day. 
It must have been the same man who one day » 
at a combined concert and public meeting, hrd 
8 presentation made to him, and was consequewtly 
called upon to make a specch in response. For 
a time he shook hia head ; but at last releting, 
he said: ‘ Well, I’ve only one speech.’ 

ae right; give ua that!’ several called 


me oer Very well,’ he assented ; and looking round 
for a moment, he exclaimed, according to the 
order of the classes of rs: ‘Ticketa, if 
you please, gentlemen ; tickets, please ; tickets!’ 
and retired from the ’platform. It is said that 
the speech was so effective, that the band could 
not play for full ten minutes, and that the andi- 
ence could not have listened to them even if they 
had played, 

Still, ‘there was once a railway-man who must 
have been a wag at heart He was an 
driver, and had been discharged for not exer 
cising due care in the cours of his ee ee He 


at 
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applied to be refnstated in hie former occupation, 
when the following dialogue took place. 

‘You were dismissed,’ said the superintendent 
austerely, ‘for letting your train come twice into 
collision. Once we could have overlotked, and 
we did so on your first occasion; but it is im- 
possible for us to pass over a second offence, and 
you only waste your time in making such an 
application as you are now proceeding with.’ 

‘Why,’ aia the engine-driver, interrupting | 
him, ‘that is the very reason why I ask to be: 
restored to my work.’ : : 

‘How so?’ asked the superintendent in aston- 
ishment. : ! 

‘Because, sir,’ replied the man, ‘if I had any . 
doubt on the firat occasion as to whether two; 
trains could pass each other on the same lines, | 
my doubt is now entirely removed. I am now 
completely satisfied. I have tried it twice, sir, 
and I find that it can’t be done; and you may 
take my word for it that I shall not try the 
experiment again.’ 

And he did not, for they would not allow him 
the opportunity. 
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its sudden growth, and probable squall 

py > ce, leaving behind it a the 
debris and which.secm to be the natural 
concomitants ofa mining camp. Ferreire’s 

with its dirt and discomfort, its wretched 

of reeds and mud, its bling and drinking dens 
(literally dens), its dust and filth and 
uncleanness, is the centre of commerce .for the 


Fielda, and a buay bustling place. Here are sold 
all the requirements of a mining community ; 
here are conducted the various transactions in 
claims and abares which constitute part of the 
financial speculations of the Ficlds; and here 
are held those periodical sales of horses, cattle, 
vehiclea, and general merchandise which are go 
dear to colonists, and such a inarked trait in their 
characters, that wherever a few of them are 
gathered togother, an auctioneer is an absolute 
neceasity, 

There are other camps, some of them approach- 
ing in size to a small canvaa village, while many 
ure dotted about the veldé, and consist in moat 
instances of two or three tents and a wagon. The 
pony saan of the Goldfields is of that miacel- 

vous and motley character which always seems 
to gravitate to mining camps. As yet, only a few 
Australian and Californian diggers have put in 
Gn appearance here, and they seem somewhat out 
of their element, the pronounced difference in the 


WirwaTessranp (white-waters-rand), so called by | general formation aud uasociation of the precious 
the Dutch settlers on account of its fountains of | metal to its cxistence on other Fielda being quite 
clear (or white) water, is a range of low hills|at variance with their notions of the eternal 
running irregularly across the South African! fitness of things; yet they are very sanguine of 
republic, and situated at a distance of thirty-six | the great future before the Ficlda, and they 
mniles south of Pretoria A tract of country | emphatically and Sections ossert their con- 
extending longitudinally about fifty miles, and in! fidence in language bristhoy with a species of 
varying but much smaller distances in a north- | decorative profanity peculiar to their class. 

erly and southerly direction, has been thrown| The cews are very numerous, and active in 


open oa a public goldfield, and frequent additions 
are being made to its alrealy extensive area. 


speculation, buying and selling, and in o most 
disinterested manner; and at terrific risk and 


Previous to the discovery of gold, and its conse- epletlna lied viata sophisticated gold for the 
quent ‘rush, the district was pastoral and entirely ; purpose of producing the crude article ; but their 
in the hands of Boers, who occupied farms of from | untiring labours are always conditional, and the 

five to six thousand acres each, and who devoted | will reap their reward at who knows how muc 

their energies to the rearing of cattle and sheep, | per cent. Speculators from the Diamond Ficlde, 
only very amall patches of land being under | Tpresentatives of syndicates from all of 
cultivation, ond these uaually producing barely | South Africa, farmers, merchanta, professional 


sufficient for the requirements of the Boer’s family | 
and stock. The veldt, aa thia pastoral land 15 
called, is of an undulating and, except in swampy | 
places and during the rainy season, of a parched 
and barren nature, devoid of trees and bush. Jt 
is an uninviting locality except for gold-digginy. 
For some years, it has been thought that this was 
® gold-bearing district, and ‘prospecting’ of | 
desaltory nature has been carried on; but it is 
« ‘y within the past few months that the area has 
been Peselsimed auriferous, and the existence of | 
payable gold indisputably proved. During this 
short time a population of more than two thousand 
has scattercd ilself over the ‘Rand,’ as Witwaters- 
rand is colloquially termed, and a steady influx , 
is daily augmenting the number. Camps have 
sprung up like mushrooms; the main camp, of, 
as it is called from ite originator, ‘Ferteirn’s | 





men, clerks, mechanics, ex-members of the Bechu- 
analand Field Force, and adventurers, jostle each 
other in the race. Honest citizens and escaped 
convicts, gentlemen and blacklegs, university men 
and the scum of racecourses, stand cheek by jowl, 
and metaphorically shake hands in the same ring ; 
and yet it is a most peaceful and law-abiding 
community ; robbery and violence are practically 
unknown ; drunkenness is the common vice, but 
is in no way excessive ; and gambling, the nataral 
atmosphere of a portion of the community, is very 
prevalent. 

Witwatersrani] possesses an exceptionally healthy 
climate, Occasionally, the extremes of heat and 
cold which occur a ie of a day and 
night are very mar ut do not appear to 
peoducs more than trivial and temporary ill 
effecta # violent wind, which springs up sud- 


Camp,’ is a straggling collection of huts and tents, | den! , but is of short duration, sweeps with 
interspersed 1 & tow houses of a more preten- | 

tious natore, which are constructed of corrugated ! 
iron and brick. There is a long main street, and | 
@ market square, with innumerable stores and ' 
canteens ; bat the general appearance of the camp | 


fearful force over the plain, ng with it 
clouds of dust, and requiring all hands to ‘stand 
by’ the tenté oles and guy ropes during its 
paroxyem, which is quickly exhausted, the storm 
wubsiding as mddenly as it appeared. These 
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done towarda the development of the Fields ; but 


winds are of almost daily occurrence, and serve a 
sanitary pu as the ‘doctors’ of the camp. 
The general health of the Fields is excellent, no 
serious cases of sickness being known. 

Gold-digging on these Fields will be confined to 
quartz-mining, and loses many of the charms 
sper are su AG be aszociated ieee pay 

igging or djamond-dig in the early days. 
Expensive and eceaptientar machinery must be 
used ; the quartz must be crushed and washed on 
@ gigantic scale, cheap labour procured, water- 
courses constructed, tramways laid for miles, to 
ad the quartz to the mills; and altogether, 
gold-mining will be an unromantic but steady 
and dividend-paying industry. The ideal digger 
with pan and cradle will have no existence in the 
fature of these Fielda, unless the at present appa- 
rently improbable discovery of payable alluvial 
gold fhoula be made, Individual claim-holders 
who were fortunate enough to ‘peg out’ on good 
ground when it was first proclaimed, will be 
splendidly rewarded, by being able to sell out to 
the various Companies which are already formed 
or in course of formation ; for if their claims are 
good, they will realise haudsomely on them. As 
moch as a thousand pounds has been puid for a 
single claim which only cost the holder—-who had 
it for five months—the monthly rental of one 
pound, which is the sum required per claim in 
order to retain it and secure the protection of the 
government. There ara many poor men who are 
original claim-holders, and are anxious to sell out, 
but ask too high a figure ; and the Companies can 
be patient, whilst the hard-up holders must at lost 
succumb and make the proverbial bad bargaine 
of necessity. 

The matrix in which the gold is found is o 
conglomerate, changing into quartzite aud quartz 
rec{—or, as some prefer to call it, a ‘deposit,’ and 
deny the existence of reefs at Witwatersrand. 
This is 0 dispute of very little practical import 
ance. The name of recf lias been generally 
adopted for the underground ridges of quartz and 
conglomerate in which tho yold existe, and will no 
doubt always bear that name. The reefs are very 
numerous, and in some places crup out of the: 
surface; they are all gold-bearing, and yield 
varying amounts of the precious metal, from a few 
grains to five ounces, and in exceptional caacs, ten 
ouncea, to the ton of quartz. The conglomerate, !| 
which forms @ thick casing to the quartz reef, | 
ia u peculiar formation of almond-shaped pebbles, 
pressed iuto a solid mass in a bed of roc 
1 


its resemblance to a favourite Dutch sweetimeat 
known in England as almond rock. The ‘ Banket’ 
ia aleo rich in gold The reefs are very erratic in 
their formation, making sudden dips and striking 
off in unlooked-for directions; but in all cases 
where chafts have been sunk, they are proved to 
be of a permanent nature, and test-washings from 
any part of the reef or casing invariably give 
‘solour.’ 


of an 
pou nature, and is called ‘ Banket’ on econnt! 
oO. 
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nothing could be more satisfactorily proved than 
the existence of an unlimited heaped of payable 
old ; and the prospects of Witwatersrand are as 
Bright and cheering as the most deeply interested 
investors ever anticipated. The South African 
Goldfields at present are decidedly not the place 
for poor men; the congested state of the labour 
market here has found an outlet in the Fields, 


and they are now overstocked with all descrip- 
tions of non-capitalists. This country will, how- 
ever, provide a home for many thousands in the 
not far distant future. 


THE MONTH: 
BCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue mecting of the British Association for the 
present year will take place at Manchester on 
August 31, under the Presidency of Sir H. Roscoe, 
M.P., F.R.S. The several eections will have as 
Presidents, Sir Robert S. Ball, Astronomer-royal 
for Ireland, for Mathematics and Physics; Dr 
Schunck for the Chemistry section; Dr Wood- 
ward for Geology ; Profeasor Newton for Biology ; 
General Sir Charles Warren for Geography ; Dr 
Robert Giffen for Economic Science; and Professor 
Osborn Reynolds for Mechanical Science. With 
this convourse of good names, it is expected 
that the mecting of 1887 will be a memorable 
one. 

An Order in Council haa been issued declaring 
the following monuments to be ‘uncient mona- 
ments’ under the provisions of the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act of 1882: Little Kit’s 
Coty House, or the Countless Stones of Totting- 
ton, in the parish of Aylesford, Kent; the 
Chambered Tuinulus at Buckholt, Gloucester- 
shire ; the Druids’ Circle and Tumulus on Eyam 
Moor, Derbyshire; the Pictish Town of Car- 
loway, Ross-shire; the Ruthwell Runic Cross, 
Dumfriesshire ; and St Ninian’s Cave at Glas- 
serton, Wigtownshire. The Onler will become 
law after lying for ferty days on the tables of both 
Houses of Parliament. 

A French paper publishes a new method of 
platinising metals, which is said to be not only 
effectual, but to Le only one-tenth the cost of 
nickel-plating. The necessary operations are aa 
followa: The object to be coated is first of all 
covered with a mixture of borate of lead and 
oxide of copper in turpentine, and submitted 
to n temperature eufficient to melt this deposit, 
And to cause it to spread over the metal in a 
uniform layer. Next, a second layer of the aame 
composition is laid on; but in this case, oil of 
lavender takes the place of the turpentine used 
before. Finally, the article, thua doubly coated, 


Machinery is leiny fitted up from England, and, ) ig brushed over with a solution of chloride 


once in operation, will give 4 wonder{ul impetus 
to the Goldfields, ns everything is now in a state 
of stspense, and mining hos been confined to 
exposing and 

of the reefs and proving their gold-bearing nature. 
This, with transactions in chares and speculations 
in claims, hes necessarily been al] that could be 


ascertaining the extent and direction | - 


of platinum, and submitted to a heat of two 
hundred degrees. The platinum is said to adhere 
firmly to the surface, and to exhibit its character- 
ic brilliancy—a brilliancy which doea not 
tarnish. 

A ehbeme has been proposed by which the 
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town of Lanark, on the river Clyde, is to be 
lighted by electricity, the mecessary motive-power 
for the generating machinea being procured from 
the Stonebyres Fall, Ata meeting recently held, 
the inhabitants of the district were most enthusi- 
estic in their support of the project ; and if terms 
can be arranged with tha owners of property 
adjoining the site of the proposed works, the 
scheme will most probably be carried out at an 
early date. 
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in his pocket a portrait of the wretched man, 
aud yet failed to recognise him. Do these 
failures indicate that the pictures were unlike 
those for whom they were intended ?—or ure 
the police of both countrica very unintelligent 
merabers of the human family? Wo are inclined 
to think that the explanation of the problem 
may be found in an unexpected direction. The 





a photographs taken by itinerant operators 
‘while you wait’ give a reverscd imace of the 
{ nitter. is he does not detect himeclf, for he 


Profeasor Macadam has lately given a descrip- Me used to see his face thue reversed every time 


tion of a sample of tale obtained from New Jersey, 
which is very largely employed in paper-making 
iu place of kaolin or china clay. It is of sucha 
fibrous nature that it readily attaches itself to 
the smaller particles of paper, and causes them 
to be retained, instead of being washed away. 
It is said that the beautiful quality and smooth 


e looks in a mirror. But asnch a likeness— 
and such likenesses often form the original trom 
which copies are multiplied for police use— 
conveys a very different idea to a stranger. We 
may add that the difficulty could easily be 
obviated by again reversing the image in the 
operation of copying the photograph. 


A valnable application of pho phy, but one 


glaze of American papers are primarily due to| Which is not used eo much as might be wished, 


the use of this mineral. 

In a lecture upon Wrought Iron lately delivered 
by Mr J. S. Gardner at the Society of Arts, 
attention was directed to the great superiority 
of medieval ironwork to that of the present day. 
The lecturer was inclined to attribute this to 
the circumstance, that in the middle ages import- 
ant work of this kind was intrusted only to men 
who had an aptitude for it If the right man 
could not be had, the work was not executed 
except in a very aimple form. But if a skilled 
workman were forthcoming, the design, or at 
anyrate ita details were left to hie own fancy. 
‘He was not fettered by cstimates nor bound by 
time.’ Yot, according to Mr Gardner, the work 
was more quickly done than it is now. 

A very common error, and one which has again 
and again found its way into print, is that water 
when turned into ice is subjected to o kind 
of natural purification, by which it is at once 
rendered safe for potable purposes, That this 
theory is quite untenable has been more than 
once pointed out, but never more conclusively 
than by a Report lately made by the State Board 
of Health of New York. This Report contains 
the analysis of some ice taken from Onondaga 
Lake, into which lake is discharged the sewage 
of the city of Syracuse, amounting to five million 
gallons a day. Analysia proved that the ire 
contained about twelve per cent. of the sewage 
impurities dissolved in the same quantity of 
untrozen water of the loke. The presence of 
bacteria in t abundance was also demon- 
strated, their growth being gomewhat retarded, 
but by no means destroyed by the ice. There 
are numerous cases on record where dysentery 
and other diseases have been induced by the use 
of ice from impure water. 

It waa recently exemplified in the metro- 
polls on the occasion of a suspected murderer 
wing ‘wanted’ by the police, that the wide 
ane ion of the heat photograph had no 
influence in procuri is arrest. Again, in 
France wes a saepactad man having come to 
the end of money was Ned by hunger 
to enter a restaurant. In this house there 
happened to be sitting a policeman who bad 





has been adopted by an American Company for 
the preservation of valuable manuscripts againat 
loss by fire. The method has the merit of 
extreme compactness, so that trouble in sturage 
and handling ia reduced to a minimum, The 
method simply consists in copying the pages, 
with all the interlineations, corrections, &c. on a 
reduced scale of two inches per page. These 
leaflets are perfect, although so small, and can 
easily be aule legible when magnified. We may 
remind our readers that a similar expedient was 
adopted during the last siege of Paria, when the 
whole of a newspaper was reduced to such tiny 
dimensions that the copy could be contained 
in a quill, This quill was fastened to the tail 
feathera of a pigeon, the only kind uf biped which 
could cacape from the French capital at that 
time. 

The United States Fish Commision print a 
very interesting Report on Hawaiian Fishing 
Implements and Methods of Fishing, which con- 
tains a curious account of the method adopted 
for securing the octopua. The emaller kinds are 
caught in shallow water by women, who accom- 

lich the work with considerable skill; but the 
arger kinda of octopus are dealt with by the 
The bait is a cowrie, the shell of which 


men. 
must be of a particular shade of colour, to tempt 
the octopus from its hole. Arrived at the 


fishing-ground, the fisher, after chewing somo 
candle-nut, ejecta it from his montli into the 
water, so that the oil will insure a glassy eurface, 
through which the man can watch his prey. 
The line with cowric attached is then aropper 
into the water, and seized by the octapua, which 
will generally closely hug it and coil itself all 
round it. The line 1a then drawn to the surface, 
and the octopus is killed Ly a blow from a club 
between the eyes. This Liow has to be given 
‘with skill, or the creature may prove to a 
very dangerous foe. It is stated in this Report 
that the amputation of one or more of the eight 
arms of this unattractive creature does not in the 
least affect the efficiency of the remainder. 

According to the will of the late Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, those of the pictures he has col- 
lected which have been ted by Members or 
Amociates of @ + Royal Academy, are, after the 
death of Lady Whitworth, to become the property 
jof the Manchester Corporetion. 
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The American government bave recently sent 


Hy to this country a large consignment of fish-ova, 
{ that of the Whitefish ( albus), which are 
destined for the hatchery at Delaford Park. It 
is believed that this valuable food-fieh will thrive 
well in the waters of the United Kingdom, and 
more especially in the Scottish lakes, which are 
well ada to the natural necemities of the fish 
in nm, The experiment is one which will 
be watched with great interest, for, if it is succese- 
ful, it will indicate « very important addition to 
our food-resources. 

The Tobacco trades section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, in order to encourage the 
culture of the ‘weed’ in the British possessions, 
{ offer two prizes of fifty guineas each, to be 
awarded respectively to tho best specimen grown 
in the United Kingdom, and for that produced 
in re or the soba aa 

r upon Tobacco-growing in England, 
which wee lntaty read by Mr E 4. Beale clare 
the Society of Arts (London), gave some valuable 
information regnrding the experimental tobacvo- 
culture which took place near the metropolis last 
year. Jn summing up the results obtained, he 
awerted that successful culture must depend upon 
the observation of rules laid down by English 
oxperimentalista rather than by following the 
methods employed by other nations, With regard 
to the cost of tobacco-cultivation, he puts it at 
twenty-five ponnds seven shillings and cight- 

mca per acre; which, if tho produce yields 
ourpenco a pound, would show a net profit of 
from ten to twenty-four pounds por acre. In the 
discuesion which followed the reading of thie 
peper, the wish was expresecd that many would 

induced to cultivate a small patch of tobacco, 
which could be done with sixpennyworth of seed. 
The wide experience thus gamed would be most 
usefu] in determining the possibility of making 
the culture pay on a larger acale. We may ad 
that such experimental growing of tobacco can 
now be prosecuted without taxation by going 
through cortain formalities prescribed by the 
Revenue department. 

The carthquake shocks with their Inmentable 
death-roll which occurred in Southern Vrance 
and Italy in February bave reminded a con- 
temporary that some of the greatest carthquakes 
recorded in previous years have taken placo in 
the same month, In 1531, Lisbon was destroyed 
by an ep hage Seog which buried thirty thousand 
persons in the ruina In 1703, an earthquake 
at Aquila, in Italy, killed five thousand persona. 
Eighty years later, Italy and Sicily were shaken 


by an earthquake which destroyed many thou- 
eand live. In 1797, an earthquake in Central 
America destroyed forty thousand persons in one 


brief second of time; and lastly, in 1835, an 
earthquake took place in Chili which was of ao 
moat ‘dimalrons character. All these catastrophes 
took place in the month of February. 

We have heard so much la about sworde 
and cutlasscs supplied to the British army which 
are little better in quality than old hoop-iron, 
thet we in to loso faith in the vaunted excel- 
Jenee of Britiah cutlery. But it would seem that 
the best of cutlers in this hemisphere can learn 
a good deal from the eword- of Japan. 


According to /ron, these men turn out weapons 
of the most marvellous character, not to be 
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matched by the blades f in Damascus and 
Toledo, which have in so many stories 
of our boyhood. It is stated, as a not uncommon 
feat, that a Japanese soldier can cut a re 
two at a single blow, and that he can similarly 
divide bars of lead, and even of iron, without 
notching or injuring his sword-blade. A sword 
iy also mentioned of such excellent analy, that 
a fi leaf drifting against it w the blade 
is held in a stream will be cut in two If it 
be the fact that the Japanese understand the 
tempering of eteel so much better than we do 
in thie country, the sooner that a few skilled 
artisana are sent out there to learn the methods 
adopted the better it will be for Britain in 
gene’ and for our military authorities in 
particular. 

A steamship is about to be built by the Arrow 
Steamship and Shipbuilding Company of New 
York, which it is believed will leave the swiftest 
ship afloat far behind in point of speed, and 
which will, it is anid, mark an era in the trans- 
atlantic trade. This ship, which is already named 
the Pocahontas, is to be constructed on an entirely 
new principle. It will carry no heavy goods, 
and the speed it is calculated to attain will 
enable it to cross the Atlantic in four days! 
The length of this unique vessel will be five 
hundred and forty fect, with o beam of forty 
feet, and a draught of twenty-five feet. The 
engines will be of twenty-seven thousand nine 
hundred and ss We ag horse-power, and will 
be fed by twenty boilers. 

A simple seismometer, or measurer of earth- 
quake shocks, has recently been suggested. It 
consists of a cup with four equidistant lips, filled 
with mercury. These lips should be placed go 
as to correspond with the point of the compass 
The intensity of the shock can be gauged by the 
amount of quicksilver displaced, while its direc- 
tion is indicated by noting the particular lip 
from which the metal dropped. The instru- 
ment must be fired on a firm base, free from 
vibration caused by mere local circumstances, 
euch as the passing of a heavy wagon, and it 
is evident that means must be adopted to pre- 
vent the evaporation of the mercury. 

Liquids which are liable to great expansion 
with any rise in temperature cannot be safely 
stored in wooden casks. To meet this difficulty, 
Mesera Hein, Lehmann, & Co. of Berlin have 
recently introduced casks made of corrugated and 
galvanised iron, It is said that while these 
casks are much lighter than wooden ones, they 
are much stronger, and will last much longer. 
Tho corrugations are parallel with the hoops, 
which are tubular. These casks are now used 
for the transport of oils, spirits, and even beer. 
They will wi d an internal pressure of thirty 
pounds to the aquare inch. 

The scheme for constructing 8 ship-railway 
across the isthmus which joins North and South 
America together as by ao slender thread, will 
moet likely sink into oblivion now that Captain 
Eads, ite promoter, is dead. The echeme, of 
which we gave a detailed account in this Joxrnal 
for October 3, 1885, was indeed a bold one, and 
if it had been suggested by any one bus a suc- 
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a a aa i 
the largest size from the Pacific to the Atlantic, | have to depend on their rifles for food. He 


or vice versd, at a far cheaper rate for constrac- 
tion and maintenance than a canal. 

The American consul in Honduras in a recent 
Report speaks of the Pita plant which could ba 


usefully applied to many manufactures, but which 
has never cultivated. In Honduras, it grows 
up in auch wild luxuriance on the of ev 

to be aitua 


river and lagoon which happens 
anywhere below an altitude of two thousand feet, 
that it can be had in abundance for the mere 
cutting of it The natives make of it thread for 
sewing boota and shoes, neta, fishing-lines, ham- 
mocks and co generally, and a thousand 
other things, It also been manufactured into 
handkerchiefs, laces, and ribbons. There secma, 
however, to be some little difficulty in separating 
the fibre from the plant without rotting or injur- 
ing it. 

r J. H. Fisher of Dunfermline recently read 
an interesting paper, before the North British 
branch of the Piarhaceh eal Society of Great 
Britain, On the Action of Freezing Solutions on 
Ice-cream Solutions, In the course of this paper, 
he showed how the employment of certain freez- 
ing mixtures in conjunction with the metal zinc, 
of which the machines arc now commonly made, 
would lead to the formation of poisonous com- 
pounda, as well as to the early destruction of the 
metal-work. There have been cases of poisoning 
by cheap ices which might possibly be traced to 
this source ; and although the author of the paper 
was careful not to state Sefinitely that this was the 
case, he said that the symptoms exhibited by the 
sufferers closely agreed with thore which would 
be due to poisoning by chloride of zinr. From its 
extreme cheapness, zinc is now largely employed 
in the manutacture of all kinds of utensils, and 
something of ifs chemistry and the nature of the 
compounds which act upon it should be widely 
known, in order to prevent disastrous conse- 
quences from its careless use. 

A correspondent of the Scotsman says that 
Canada is furnishing another explorer for the 
search for the north pole in the person of Mr 
Alexander Macarthur, a former emplovee of the 
Hudson Bay Company, who atarted out on hia 
northward trip from Winnipeg on the 20th 
February with only one companion. Sleighing is 
to be used until Norway ouse is reached, and 
dog-trains thence, proceeding due north to Fort 
ChurehilL From that point he will make diver- 
gence to Chesterfield Thee to sce a New Bedford 
whaler wintering there, from which he hopes to 
gain some useful information, and by which 
vessel, on its return, he will forward the onl 
communication to the world he leavea behind, 
until his return, as once past that inlet the 
dreary polar wilderness has to be entered. By 
the middle of May, Mr Macarthur expects to 
reach Boothia Felix, where the etic pole 
is situated, whence he will pueh forward through 
Somerset and Devon Land, keeping west of the 
Greely route, and in an entirely unexplored 
country, Mr ar has served a long 
apprenticeship to esemi-erctic life, and a fellow- 

ficial of the Company, well known in arctic 
discovery, Dr Rae, is a personal friend. He is 
well supplied with instruments, and trinkets for 
Eskimo trading, and he takes provisions for two 
after which the two explorers will 


to be abeent three years; and the result 
of his enterprise will be awaited with patriotic 
eine by his Canadian {ellow-countrymen, who 

il the enterprize as undertaken by one of them- 
selves well adapted for ita hardships, 

Brunel's epee the Great Eastern, the 
largest veseel ever built, and the construction 
of which coat half a million of money, has bean 
sold to the London and Australian Steamship 
Company for the small sum of twenty-six thou- 
sand pounds, This Company is forming a fleet 
of steamers to trade between this country and 
the antipedea, and the big ship is to take her 
pee in this service. To fit her for the duty, 

er cumbrous paddlea will be removed, and the 
whole of her machinery renewed in favour of 
more modern peers The work of renovation 
is in the hands of the Fairfield Ship-building 
Company of Glasgow, and the cost of the Li 
jected improvements is ecatimated at one hundrod 
and sixty thousand pounds, It is expected that 
a speed of twenty knots will be attained by the 
vessel when these works have been carried out, 
If we remember rightly, her old speed wos only 
fifteen knots, a rate of progress which much dis- 
appointed her gifted designer. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 
UTILISATION OF NATURAL GAB. 


AN expcriment of singular intereat has just been 
brought to a auccess‘ul iasne in Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A, which may possibly in tho near future 
causa a revolution in public economy in the 
coal districts of the United Kingdom, We refer 
to the practical utilisation of natural gas both 
for domestic and industrial requircmenta. Thus, 
in Pennsylvania the natural-gas region covers 
an area of about four bundred square miles; 
the gas lies immediately below the clay-beds, 
and a tapping of the reservoir ia tho only labour 
required to procure a steady supply of first-class 
gas. Tho pressure is gencrally found to be very 
great, something between five and six hundred 
nda to the equare inch; a serious drawback 
if it be wanted for immediate domestic use; 
but, on the other hand, this high pressure enables 
the gas to be conducted in eighteen-inch tubes 
great distances without any additional micchanical 
contrivance. Methods have also been found for 
aerating the gaa with oxygen, in order to reduce 
its pressure and quality when necessary. ‘The 
centre of manufacture in thia region, Pitte- 
ang, is now almost entirely supplied with this 
gaa, even factories working with it, and thus 
economising their heavy outlay in coal The 
operatives and inhabitants generally also benefit 
by this new discovery, every house being sup- 
ied with a practically unlimited supply of gas 
Ge lighting and cooking pu at a merely 
nominal rate per annum ; for the gas is so plenti- 
ful and easily got at, that public opinion would 
not tolerate ita being sold by measures. : 

It is conjectared that these vast accumulations 
of natural are derived from the petroleum 
springs ; bd es the gas and petroleum districts 
are quite distinct, and some littic distance 
apart, and, moreover, cval-mines—anthracite and 
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bituminonse—are within or quite near the gas 
region, it is quite as likely that this natural gas 
is nothing more than after-damp, or a product 
of after-damp, which has eaca from the coal- 
beds and old unworked pite and galleries. Should 
this latter conjecture prove to be a correct solution 
of the as yet unsolved mystery, it will at once 
be seen that in England, Scotland, and Wales 
we may also vost natural gos regions. It 
would then only be necessary to discover the where- 
abouts of the subterrancan gas deposits, when 
artesian wells could be sunk, and the gas brought 
to the surface ready for immediate use. The 
practical benefita of such a discovery would be 
immense ; for not only would there be an enor- 
mous saving in fuel, but one of the grent draw- 
backs of the manufacturing districta of our country, 
the stifling, life-deatroying pall of smoke. would 
be es diminished, if not entirely done away 
with. This would bea great gain. “But to coun- 
terbalance the boon, it would probably be found 
that after some Iength of time the consumption 
of the gas would produce more or leas severe 
land depressions or subsiclings, like those in our 
salt districts, and as they expect in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pittsburg. There is yet another 
drawback to the discovery of vast reservoirs of 
these gases in our country—auch discoveries 
would be likely to be serious blows to the mining 
industries, ns leas coal would be consumed in 
the immediate neighbourhood of natural-gas tap- 
pings. However we must recollect that on 
serious revolution in industrial economy invari- 
ably bringa o certain amount of hardship in 
its train; nevertheless, this ahould te no valid 
reason againat practical steps being taken to ascer- 
tain whether we cannot imitate our transatlantic 
cousina. 


A AUDSTITUTE FOR GUTTA-PERCHA. 


The public will be gratified to lear, from a 
Report in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Soctety of British Guiana, that an admirable sub- 
stitute for putta-percha has been found in the 
milk-like secretion, or juice, of the Bullet Tree 
(Mimusops balata). Dr H. Muller had submitted 


a sample of thia curious tree to an india rubber | 


manufacturer, who enid that he treated it as ao 
superior kind of gutta-percha ; but it appears that 
it is a distinct substance altogether, belng much 
softer at ordinary temperatures, and not 60 rigid 
in cold. It also posseases the great advantage 
of not becoming brittle when exposed to light and 
air, whilst the pees of insulating for elec- 
tricity ia said to be equal to gutta-percha. Balata 
has been known for the lest twenty-five years, 
but never has gained any commercial importance 
until recently. In 1882, upwarde of one hundred 
thousand pounds were brought to the English 
market, commanding a price of one shilling and 
threepence per pound. It is collected chiefly on 
the jé River, which falla into the Berbice 
River, between the Amazon and the Orinoco. 
The tree often renches the height of one hundred 
and twenty feet, and grows with a fine spreading 
head. The trunk is sometimes aixty or seventy 
feet long, and four to five feet in diameter ; but 
the majority are not nearly thia size. Specimens 
of the tree seem to be plentiful throughout the 
region named. 


A GHIP-CANAL FOR BBUSSEIS—CANAL ACROSS 
THE ISTHMUS OF PEREEKOP. 


Paris and Manchester aye beth se on 
a shi it now appears that Brussels is deter- 
tl rg be bitindhand, and therefore a 
proposal has been made to the municipality to 
construct a ship-canal to the Scheldt, having a 
depth of six and a half metres, with quays suf- 
ficiently capacious to allow twenty ships, of two 
thousand five hundred tons each, to unload or load ; 
and the whole is to be connected with the great 
Belgian linea of railway. The scheme is a bold 
one ; but the Company who will undertake it—if 
it is carried out—is an English one, and the con- 
tractors and workers will doubtless be Euglish 


Whilet on this subject, we may mention that 
such another scheme iy about to be attempted in 
South Russia, by the cutting of a canal across the 
Isthmus of Perekop, to connect the Sea of Azov 
with the waters of the Black Sen. By this plan, 

}@ saving of one hundred miles of very rongh 
railing will be effected, ond more especially the 
dangerous passage of Kertch, which in winter is 
constantly clnsed by ier, It is supposed that the 
making of this canal will greatly improve the 
coal and galt trades of Donetz and Odessa, which 
alone, in a commercial point of view, is a matter 
of the highest importance, 








BOAST NOT OF TO-MORKOW. 


Tre Lark anid: ‘Lo! the winter has gone by ; 
Buda will be bursting ; I shall greet the apring ; 
The anow has vanished, and bright days are nigh ; 
T soar into the blue, my song to sing’ 
But ere he plumed his wings for happy flight, 
Deep snow came down, and veiled the fields in white. 


The Flowerct said . ‘In this warm, sheltered nook, 
My blossom I will spread before the sun, 
And he will smile on me with gladsome look.’ 
Tut the dear floweret, ere the day was done, 
Shrivolled before the north wind’s frosty breath, 
Trewbled, and closed ber bright-blue eyes in death. 


| The Maiden anid : ‘My true love is away ; 

But soon his ship will come acroas the foam, 
And life will then be lovely, bright, and gay, 

Ani blessed days will gladden our fair home.” 
But as she dreamt her happy dreams and smiled, 
His barque went down at midnight dark and wild. 
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recourse to law, and so ex his conduct to 
public notice If they found he had behaved 

ly, they would hush up the matter in the 
family interest. His plan was, as soon as Jose- 
phine was settled, to saddle her with Judith, 
and himeclf depart, and do the best he could 
for himself with what money he got out of 
the Insurance Company, till Gabriel Gotham’s 
death put him in ion of the Hanford 
estate. This event could not be far distant ; the 
wretched Squire was failing rapidly, and as he 
failed, drank more, and dosed himself with larzer 
portiona of narcotics. He was now half imbe- 
cile, and his brain would certainly soften, and 
paralysis ensue very specdily. For a while, Mr 
Cornellis had been uneasy because Gabriel would 
speak of the past, and revert, especially in his 
maudlin moods, to the wrong he had done to 
Beasie and ber son. 

‘Pshaw!’ eaid Cornellis ‘If every one of 
us took to heart the faults of his youth, as you 
do, none of us would come to gray haira. Your 
father and uncle made the woman a goad offer ; 
she refused it, aud with chat the matter came 
toanend. You are quit. 

But this did not wholly satisfy Gabriel. The 
recollection of his treachery haunted him, and 
he took to liqueur-drinking and opiates, ns much 
to still the voice of self-reproach us to lull the 
nervous pains he felt. 

Jé Bessie Cuble had not lived in the same 
place, 1 would have been better tor him. The 
oceasional sight of lier and of her son renewed 
in lim the stings of conscience. 


RICHARD 


tut though he / the Cables recoiled on and hurt Gotham, 
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a nn A 
mates of hie old flame, Lady Brentwood, by 
whom, by George! he was nearly caught; but 
hearing that she had a deuce of a temper, he 
hal been wise enough to cry Hands off. 

Justin Cornellis had gained his power over 
Gabriel Gotham at first by his knowledge of the 
secret which imbittered the life of the latter. 
He knew it, becanse it was a family secret; 
consequently, Judith also knew abont it But 
Cornellis did not know that there wags A sOn 
and that mother and son lived in Hanford, til 
he came there and took and inhabited Rose 
Cottage. When the Cornellis family came to 
Hanferd, Gotham was disturbed in mind lest 
the story should get out by their indiscretion, 
He was just then desirous of being made a 
Deputy-Lientenant for the county, and a Justice 
of Peace; and he knew that it would be fatal 
to his chance, were the scandal to get wind; 
so he cringed to Cornellis, and offered him a 
luan of money, were he in want of temporary 
accommodation, as many a man is when buying 
a house and fitting it up, Cornellis secon ot 
the upper hand cf the Squire, and maintained 
snch a hold on him, that, as Justin supposed, 
‘Gotham was unable to act in any way without 
jhim. We did not refrain from jerting about 
tthe hoatman's laas Ressie, the very old girl who 
had taken advantage of the inexperience of the 
young Squire; and to ancer at the lout of a 
son, and his marriage with the servant from the 
rectory. Cornellis did not ace that he was over- 
(shootin: his mark, His contemptuous jesta about 


If 





felt these stings, he was too cowardly and weak | Bessie were euch a despicable creature, what o 


to redresa the old wrong. 


fool Gabricl himeclf must have been to take 


Bessie had stood in the way of bis marrying. up with her; 1f the son were such ua byoby, 


At one time, he had visited a netghbouring | the ‘father must have been a& poor creature. 
Squire and paid attention to his daughter—| Gotham did not Lke the jokes of Cornellis ; 
one of his daughters; and because the Squire} they galled him, and wronght in him great 
had five sons and six daughters, and hig cetate ! bitterness ngamst hie cousin; and «ometimer, 
was heavily burdened, lb would have been glad! when he was alone, it boiled up, and he clenched 
to dispose of one of the yirls to the owner of | his tists and gnashed his teeth at the thought 
Hanford. Miss Wakeham alec, knowing herself! of the man who had become indispensable to 
to be Mlenderly provided for, would have accepted j him, but whom he hated.  Cornellis did not 
him, Gabriel rude over twice a week to Woodley | consider that a weak man is a man on whom 
Park, and walked and flirted with Miss Wake-' you can never lean; he ia always devising some 
ham; but just as every one supposed he was; meanness whereby he can deceive those upon 
about to declare himself, Bessie Cable reappraredl ‘whom he fawns and to whom he clings, In 
in Hanford, and Gotham became frightened. He | playing a game with a stupid man, the faculties 
cypected that she would repeat the stury SE Lacon lulled ; we think we kuow exactly what 
his conduct to her, if he proceeded ; and he Jiang! moves he will make, and we are befureland 
Ick, ceased to visit Woodley, and remained an‘ ready to countermove. But it Komietimen happens 
old bachelor. het stupidity simulates genius, because it sinks 

Would Beasie have interfered?) He never knew. | to depths beyond calculatien, and surprises ua 
She, perleps herself waa undecided how to act.; by a step for which we were quite unprepared, 
Hut he resolved not to risk the unpleasantness Mr Cornellis over-cetimated his own power, and 
such a@ disclosure would case He waa cerlain ; undervalued the parts of the Squire, He had 
tat the Wakchams would refuse the connection, no suspicion that Gabriel regatded him with 
if it came to their ears; they were a somewhat mistrust. 





piuched, but a proud family. \ 


The conduct of Gabriel to Miss Fanny Wake- 
ham was commented on, and was the occasion 
ci some coldness between the Wakehams anc 
him ; but when she, after o twelvemonth, married 
a Baronet, and became Lad Brentwood, this 


coldness disappeared ; the Wakehams were even 

teful to Mr Gotham that he had withdrawn 
is pretensions. The vanity of the man was 
enhanced by the marriage of Miss Fanny, and 
he liked to boast to Cornellis and other inti- 





Mr Gotham seated himeclf on the avat, with 
‘his back to the wall, on the raised windstrew, 
took off his hat, and removing slowly his hand- 
kerchief frum hix pocket, wiped his head with a 
shakig~ land. Tis weak eyes were watering. his 
narrow furvbead waa covered with moiature. The 
evening was warm, and he was tired. Ic lunked 
about him, at his garden and groves and turracen. 
What a peet ace it won! Yet he hardly 
enjoyed it. He had a conservatory, and Wought 
‘for it rare planta, no} that he cared for them, 


reer, 
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but that be might boast of the sum he ae 
for this new orchid or that rare lily. He 
a good stable, two huntera; but he rarely rode 
them, never hunted with them ; all the p 
he had from them was to talk about them and 
what ae cost him. Some of his neighbours 
humoured him, but laughed ot him in their 
sleeves, They hu him for the sake of 
his subscriptions to the hunt and the balls, and 
because he gave good dinners. He was mean in 
some things, extravagant in othera, as often 
happens with weak men. 
ow, as he looked about him, he felt uncom- 

fortable. The idea glimmercd in his cloudy 
mind that he must before very long leave this 
pretty place, his yreenhonses, his pines, his 

unters, bie cellars, his china, All would pasa 
from him to another. He could see the church 
tower behind the treca, His walled garden 
adjoined the graveyard, and was believed to 
have been taken ont of it; cerlainly, bones were 
dug up on the north side of it; but the straw- 
berries along that bed were splendid. ‘I wish 
the Chartreuse wonld come,’ he grumbled. ‘Wliat 


ig that fellow Justin about /--So; he has been | 
talking of the changes he will make when I am), he spilled some drops on the little table. 
dead, calculating on the improvements he will | attachment! 
My grapes—my muecatel louse; I have, she be attached? Pooh! 


effact, 
been particular to have the muscat vines all 
together ; 
where they are mixed. We'll be eating m 
ines when the worms are cating me! Shall 
e—shall he!’ He uttered these lost words 
aloud, 

‘Shall he !—Shall asked 


who?’ Cornellis, 
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expression of contempt that began to curl his 


li 

FYes he answered; ‘I have been a careful 
trustee.’ : ; 

‘So Josephine told me,’ said Gabriel. 

Mr Cornellis started, and the colour went out 
of his brow, which turned deadly white. The 
movement was so sudden, that Gabriel was 
frightened, and upset the glass with his nose or 
chin. 

‘There!’ said he; ‘I have spilt my glass 
before I have half drunk it. It cost me twelve 
shillings a bottle, and a bottle don’t hold much ; 
it is soon gone.’ 

Mr Cornellis considered whether he should 
ask what Josephine had said. He thought it 
best not to pursue the subject. 

‘Pour me out a little more’ said Gotham ; 
‘my hand is unsteady.’ 

Whilst Mr Cornellit comphed, Gabriel said to 
him: ‘So, Josephine has 1-fuscl Captain Sells 
wood,’ 

“She told me so herself. It is monstrous!’ 

“There must be a prior attachment’ 

Now, the hand of Justin Cornellis shouk, and 
* Prior 
Of course not. To whom could 
It ia alsurd.’ 

‘What was that I heard about a meeting on 


you cat have the prupet flavour | the night of the fire?’ 


“Meeting! I know nothing about one,’ 

*Do you know what I have been doing to-day, 
Justin?’ 

‘No, Squire.’ 

‘T have been to Grimes and Newbold’s dock, 


ascending the ateps, and taking Is place on the; fo sce the vesscl Josephine has bought, called 
other seat, at right angles to that vecupied by | after her name, ond given to Richard.’ 


Gotham. Te had hia back fo tho sea. He asked 
the question with indilference ; he had no idea 
that it concerned himsell, 

‘1~-1 have been unwell to-day; I have been 
thinking that my health is breaking up.’ 

‘Yehaw! Yon are in low spirits Breaking 
ie when you have been trotting about all the 
afternoon like a boy of sixteen. It is I, nob you, 
who have cause to be in the dumps 





1 have been | to make mischief. 


‘Josophine cannot buy a buat. She has not 


the money ; and 1 will see her at Jericho before 


T advance the requisite sum.’ 


‘I have advanced it, Justin. You—you can 


repay me at your Icisure out of Jovephine’s 


money.’ 
‘You!’ Mr Cornellis looked at him with aston- 
bhment. This mean hittlh man had meddled 


‘Do you know what you 


irritated past endurance by that daughter of mine. | have dene’ 


—Thonk you, I will have green Chartreuse.’ 
‘What has sho been doinz 7?’ 


*L think 1 do know,’ chuckled Gotham. 
"1 think you do not,’ said Cornellis angrily. 


‘Doing! Will you bulieve it? Sho has refused | His faco was becoming pale, and the lines in it 


Captain Sellwood !! 


hard, as if cut with a gonge in stone. ‘1 do 


r Gothain’a mouth opened, and ho stared at} not think you are aware that you lave com- 


Cornellis with feeble astonishment, mixed with | promised my daughter's character. 
j cnough that she was on the lizhtship alune with 


amusement. 


It waa bad 


Cornellia remarked the Jattor, and eaid some-| that fellow; but this is wore. She gives him 
what testily: ‘There ie nothing so funny about) o vessel which she calls after her own nam 


thix To me it ia indescribably mortifying. He 
will have eventually fifteen thousand.’ 

‘And she hoa, from her mother, about five 
hundred pounds in all,’ said Gotham with a 
chuckle. 

‘Not so much ; no—hardly four.’ 

‘You have been very careful of it? said Gabriel, 
crouching with his hands on his stick. His glass 
of Chartreuse was so full, and his hands so Sak. 
ing, that he did not ventara to raise the glass to 
his lips; he stooped to the table and put his 
mouth to the glass and sucked the brimming 
contenta. He looked so mean and wretched as 
thus bent, with hie blear eyea on Cornellia, 
thet the latter had difficulty in checking the 





and you help her, you cucourage her to do 


‘Why should she not?’ 

‘T say, because she makes the tongues 
about her. Ever since that confounded affair of 
the lightship, she has been running in and out 
of the man’s cottage.’ 

And,’ said Gabriel, ‘she has met him at night 
on the seawall’ 

‘People will talk. There will be plenty of 
scandal floating. And do you expect me to put 
up with it?’ 

‘Let them talk. Something may come of it, 
that would please me well.’ 

“What is that, Gabricli’ Mr Cornelis’ cheeks 
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i blanched, and hia hands closed. He was very Ha of Ch Ddur Arddn, to the north of 
@ Way now known as the ‘Beddgelert eacent’ 


§ Wh should she not take him?’ said Gabriel. | The day was dark and misty, and the local guides 
‘She likes him well ; of that I am sure, and that | strongly urged him not to ascend. He appears 


would satisfy me.’ to have gone up alone. He did not return; and 
‘It would not suit me,’ said Cornellis in aj next day, his friends, who were staying in the 
husky voice. neighbourhood, had the mountain searched by 
‘It would suit me excellently, Justin, as you | parties of guides, but to no purpose. No trace 


may see, for then I could leave what little I have | was found of him till wnonths afterwards. A man 
to Josephine, and so Richard would get it. That ; who was making the oacent saw his body lying on 
would a great satisfaction to my conscience, ; the rocka far down one of the bold rugged slopes 
and—do not look at me in that strange way; 1 | of Clogwyn. The foxes had partly stripped the 
do not like it, Justin—I eay it would just fit in| bones of flesh. This was clearly a case of an 
with my wishes; no one would know who he accident due to choosing a bad day and a track 
was, and my conscience would be clear.’ j that is not easy to follow. Probubly the unfor- 

‘Ts that what you intend!’ exclaimed Cor-|tunate clergyman alao increased the risk by 
nellis, starting up, and leaning forward, his face ; venturing up alone. Evon on such comparatively 
livid, bis lips drawn back, showing his white | eafe places as a Welsh hillside, two heads and 
teeth. ‘Is that it ?—That you shall never do!’ two pair of cycs are better than one, when it is 

Gotham staggered to his fect also, and shrank | a question of picking out a track along the rocka 
back ; he was frightened at the ghastly face and | in mist and darkness. 
inalignant expression of Justin Cornellis. Tu 1849, there wea another death on this eame 

‘You dare to utter this to me!’ eaid the ex-|spur of Snowdon. A Mr Frodsham lost his wa 
missionary, and with his elbows drawn back, he | after dark on the track along the Clogwyn, fell 
tuok a step towards Gotham. ‘I'll throttle you } over the rocks, and was killed. Another life was 
first.’ lost on the mountain in 1859, and o cairn of rough 
stones, near the Beddgelert path, on the hillside 

| above the farm of Hafod Uchaf, still marks tho 
scene of the sad event. A Mr Cox made the 
ascent of the mountain on a cold wintry day, 
when thera waa cnough snow on sumnut and 
slope tc justify its mame. He appears to have 
yone up irom the Llanberis side, nceompanied by 
a single guide, Ife Lad evidently miscalculated 
his strength ; very possibly he was in bad health, 
to begin with; but however thw may be, as he 
came down the «lope of the Llechog, he became 
exhausted with cold and fatigue. At last he tald 
the guide he could go no further, and sat down on 
the snow. The guide hurried dowu to the furm 
near which the path enters the road from Car- 
narvon to Leddgelert. There he got some food 
and drink, and carried them back to the place 
where he had left the tourist, But he found 
him dead. He hat probably died in that state of 
sleep that comes on with terrible rapidity when 
a tired or exhausted man sils down unaheltered 
in the snow. 

We find no further record of deaths on Snowdon 
for fifteen years, though this may be only the 
result of our search being jeune In IA74, 
a Mr Wilton Jost his life on the bold northern 
face of the mountain. Ho sell down the rocks 
while aiem pling to ascend from Cwin-Glas to the 
ridge between Crib-Goch ond the main summit. 
He was apparently trying to make out a new 


Gotham, trembling, let fall his glass of Char- 
treuse, and backed before the angry father, who 
suddenly thrust fortl both el 
him. 

At that moment, up the steps of the windstrew 
came Richard Cable. 

Gabriel Gotham uttered a feeble cry, whether 
of terror at the approach of Cornellis, or of sur- 
prise at the apparition uf Cable, neither knew, 
and in a moment he fell headlong from the Plats 
upon the garden walk below. 


hands to yrip 


TIE DEATH-ROLL OF SNOWDON. 


WE have lately had articles on the Death-roll of 
Mont Blane (No. 137) and of the Matterhorn 
(No. 148) A few notes on the death-rull of 
Snowdon will show that life and limb can be 
risked and lost without going above the snow- 
ling, The list of fatal accidents on the great 
Welsh mountain is not a long one, but we fear 
it is incomplete. A death on some world-famed 
Alp is telegraphed all over Europe, and finds 
permanent record in the literature of mountaineer- 
ing. An accident on Snowdon is only noticed in 
a patagraph in the corner of n newspaper, and is 
soon forgotten, The Alps and the exploita of the 
Alpine Club have by comparison al] but made 
our Welsh and Scottish mountains into molebills ; 
and to tulk uf adventures among the cwms and 
bicichs of Snowdon in those days, when moun- | line of ascent for himself; but whether this was 
taincers talk chiefly of arétes and crevasses, coulvira | the result of ignorance ur enterprise, we cannot 
and Bergechrunds, is like writing ubout the decds|eay. Even on the Weleh hills, to leave the 
of pygmies in on age of giants. But the wild recoguiscd tracks and attempt Wo make new ones 
precipicea and desp coma of Snowdon have liad ! will often lead the climber into dangerous poti- 
their tragedies, no leas than the glaciers and rocka tions, Even some of the lower hills have pre- 
of Mont Blane and the Matterhorn. Here are cipitous faces that have never yet been climbed, 
some of them, and probsbly never will be. e narrow summit 
The first on our list dates from fort years ago. | ridge known as Crib-Goch has a bad name aa a 
The ascent of Snowdon was then looked upon as | dangerous place, and the gnidebooks aay terrible 
rather a serious affair, for it was before the age of ‘things about it; but we can find no case 
Alpine Clale. One wintry day in 1846, a clergy- jan accident actually occurring on this part of 
4 man—the Rev. H. Starr of Northampton— { Snowdon, pelos becanse most tourists avoid it, 
y attempted the ascent from the side of Llyn-; We have heard of suma narrow escapes on the 
Cwellyn. His track lay along the bold rocky | pass where the Beddgelert path runs for nearly 
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been discoloured by what proved afterwards to be 
blood ; and as they drew nearer, they found the 
body of the deceased lying on the right side, dead 
and stiffened. His cap was a little distance from 
him ; his knapsack was still at his back, with the 
straps loosened; his watch, without the cases, 
dangling at his side, attached to a gold chain ; and 
he had upwards of six pounds in his purse. The 
deceased fad evidently fallen a distance of between 
five and six hund feet, and must have been 
killed instantaneously.’ His ice-axe was not 
found. It probably remained somewhere on the 
rocks above. . 

The accident is o terrible warning against 
dividing a party in o difficult place. The best 
policy for the leader of a party, when any one 
separates himself from it in such a position, is to 
halt, call the straggler back, and if he hesitates, 
tell him firmly that the party will not proceed till 
he rejoins it. Fora man climbing by himeelf on a 
difficult slope, so slight an accident as a sprained 
ankle may ad to either o subsequent fntal fall, 
or a night of exposure and suffering, The first 
rule for mountaineers is, ‘Keep together.’ 

The last fatal accident on our list can hardly be 
called a mountaineering accident, for it ia of a 
kind much more common on the plain, On 
Sunday, September 23, 1884, a party of tourists 
from London and Lancashire, ladies and gentle- 
men, ascended Snowdon successfully. hilst 
they were ou the hill, clouds gathered, and a very 
severe thunderstorm broke over the summit. 
They took refuge in one of the huts on the moun- 
tain, but had hardly entered it when the lightning 
truck it, killing on the spot one of the party, 
Mr pds of Ashton-in-Mackerfield. The body 
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& quarter of o mile along a ridge between two 
precipitous slopes In one case, when a lady was 
riding up the path on a Snowdon pony, led by a 
guide, the pony slipped. It held the ground with 
ita forefeet for a moment, the guide helping it by 
seizing the bridle, while with his other hand he 
ale the lady from the aaddle on to the rocks. 

he next moment, the poor beast had lost its foot- 
ing, and was rolling down the precipice into the 
Brest hollow below. But we have heard of no 
oss of human life on this narrow path, which 
ia yearly traversed by hundreds of tourists. 
Nearly all the accidents ecem to have occurred 
in comparatively easy places. 

This was not the case, however, with the death 
of Mr Haseler in 1879. On the 26th of January, 
he left Pen-y-gwryd with a party of four other 
Birmingliam gentlemen. All were good climbers ; 
one or more were members of the Alpine Club, 
and they carried alpenstocks, icc-axes, and other 
helps to mountaineering. They ascended by the 
ridge of the Lliwedd, which is connected nd a 
narrow rocky neck known as Bwlch-y-Sacthau 
with the mam mass of the mountuin, From the 
Lliwedd the ridge descends rapidly to the Bwleh, 
or narrow pars ; and beyoud it the rocks rive very 
steeply to the summit of the mountain, At first 
sight, the place looks inaccessible ; but even ladies 
have made the descent by this route. ‘The north 
Bide of the Lliwedd and of Bwlch-y-Saethau is 
Bheer wall of rock some five or sia hundred feet 
high, and in climbing to the summit from the 
Bwlch, one has on the right the bold precipice 
which overhangs the Iake of Glaslyn. The party 
Innched on the Bwlch about one pat, and then 
began the stiff climb to the summit. <A narrative 
which was published in the 7imca by one of Mr 
Haseler's friends tells what followed : ‘ After a few 
yards, they reached a comparatively flat spot, 
where the question for discussion arose whether to 
the right or the left, when Mr Cox [apparently 
the leader of the party], an experienced Alpine 
climber, replied that there was really no choice in 
the matter but to yo to the left, which course they 
all took, except the deceased, who went to the 
right. That was the last scen of him alive: but 
he was spoken with afterwards, for, in reply to 
an inquiry how he was getting on, he said: “] 
shall be with you directly.” These were the Inst 
worls he was heard to epeak. The decensed was 
twenty-three years of age, had had some experience 
of Welsh and Scotch mountain-climbing ; never- 
thelcas, it ig to bo feared that he was too venture- 
some, og a short time previous to his disappearance 
he had been canine’: by Mr Bennett, hiunself an 
experienced Alpine climber, in wonds to this 
effect “There ig only eno thing, Mr Haseler, 
to make you a good mountaincer, and that is, 
caution”! 

His friends not knowing he had fallen over 
the precipice, completed the ascent, expecting to 
meet him on the summit, They descended on the 
Beddgelert side, a little anxious, but hoping to find 
he had got back to Pen-y-gwryd before them by 
the shorter route. When they did not find him at 
the hotel, a search was organised. Al) night long 
the search continued by lantern-light ; but it was 
not till half-past nine next morning that one of 
the search-parties, below the great precipice that 
towers over Glaslyn lake, ‘saw, at the distance of 
a@ quarter of a mile, that large patches of enow had 


was terribly burned. Perils of this kind seem to 
be very rare on our higher mountains. We do 
not recollect any other case of a climber being 
killed by lightning. 








THE OLD MANSION. 


For many years, at very uncertain intervals, the 
same dream came to me, with always the same 
curious haunting consciousness, when I awoke, 
that rome day I should act over in reality in my 
waking life the scenes I pass through in the 
dream. I often wondered if such a thing could 
happen, long before I thought of, or understood, 
the curions subtile conditions of mind that ofttimes 
brought about such a result. The prosaic mono- 
tonous life ] led made me doubt such a possibility, 
and aleo a nature that has little sympathy with 
the common forme of superstition. Yet, in apite 
of myself, the impression grew so strong and 
persistent at every recurrence of the dream, that 
I could not easily shake it off. 

When quite young, I dreamt about the old 
Mansion many times, without paying any par- 
ticular attention to the fact, except to say to 
myself when waking: ‘I have scen that old man- 
sian several times before in my dreams ;’ or, 
‘There is my cold house again’ Then months 
would pass, sometimes a year or two, without a 
return of the dream, and I would forget all about 
it; when suddenly I would have the same dream 
again, and each time with increasing vividness, 
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THE OLD MANSION. 


a ribbon, flows over her shoulders. 
found the boy?’ she asks me in tone. 
I answer: ‘No—not yet;’ and with a eudden 
despair on her face, she turns round ond leaves 
the room, Then 1 quit the house, and goi 
down the steps again by the waving vorahald 
suddenly awake. 

Two months pass away, and again I dream 
IT am wandering through the old mansion with 









till I could sketch every door and window, and 
describe every room, staircase, and corridor, as if 
it existed in real life, instead of being a mansion 
in dreamland or a veritable castle in the air. 

I dream I am walking up some rough steep 
steps by the side of a cornfield ; the way is diffi- 
cult and stony, but very beautiful, and I seem to 
emell the honey-sweet scent of red clover, and 
to hear the rustling of the wheat as the soft 
summer breeze passes over it ; and I feel the warm |a bright lamp in my hand. I xo into all the 
sunshine as I walk slowly onwards, Suddenly, '! rooms, and hunt in every closet and cupboard 
three steps are gone or broken; but looking; through all the wide corridors, and into the 
upwards, I see they begin again, higher up. | deserted kitchen and lardera, down into wnder- 

ith a slight effort I epring forward, holding by | ground vaulted passages and damp cellars; and 
the roota of a tree. I reach the steps, but feel | finally come out in a long avenue of pine-trees, 
myself sliding over again, when a man catches | through which the night-winds sough and siph, 
me and sets me on my feet. I turn to thank |and the moonlight gleams white and ghostly, 
him ; but he has gone so far off, I cannot follow | Here I again meet the girl with the fleece of 
in time. I mount to the top of the steps, and | golden hair and strange black eyes, and again 
come upon a rising ground ; and a few yards off | she aske me: ‘Have you found the boy?’ and 
stands the old mansion. Every window glitters |ogain I answer: ‘No—nut yet’ And with a 
in the sun, and there appear many of them. | gesture of despair she walks away ; and putting 
The mansion is of brown stone, one story high. | out the lamp, 1 awake. 
with pointed gables, and great stacks of twiste?/ For some days alterwards I had the curious 
chimneys, and sloping red roofs. The windows | feeling of waiting for something ; then the work 
are heavily mullioned, with small diamond-shaped | and worry of everyday life supervened, and the 
panes; and on every corner and projection are | dream fuded from memory. 
carved grotesque heade, and figures both of human { Fifteen months afterwarda I was on a visit 
beings and animals, strangely mixed with masonic | to a friend in a busy bustling town. It was a 
symbols, cherubims’ heads, and dancing demons. | large household, with a number of boys and girls 
Several steps lead up to a pointed archway with | from school, of ages varyin« from cight to six- 
quaint twisted pillars, ornamented with fantastic | teen, and cheerful active life constantly yoing 
tracery. I seem to scan with cver-increasing | forward-- certainly nothing to induce an 
interest the various carvings, and remember where | morbid condition of mind, But on the fourt 
to look for some particularly famihar face or | night of my visit I was again at the old mansion. 
figure that has taken my fancy. The door stands | This time, I had approached it through a number 
open ; and before I go inside, J turn and look at | of mean Jow streets, and Eaasiges full of stones 
the glorious country stretched before me, and ever |and debris of various sorts. Rough men with 
the same objects mect my guze—a sult sweep of | picks and shovels stood aside for me to pase 
turf, a deep haha, and wide stretch of golden |and one told ine to go up a dark staircase. t 
gorse in full bloom. The warm, soft perfume | opened a door at the top, and ayain stood in the 
seems to reach me as the afternoon sunshine pours | ong room of the old mansion. The light was 
down. Around, on every side, are hills and wood: |ilim and faint that caine through the diamond- 
land, and in the dim Llne distance shines the | paned windows, and I was denfened by the roar 
BOA, of machinery. In the growing dusk I could just 

As I stand, I think: ‘Surely, from the upper | discern hundrede of wheels of all sizes revolving 
windows J can see further ;' and I go through | in all directions, and so close did they secm, that 
the doorway into a dusky old hall, and up a wide |1 stood still, ncar to the door, leet 1 should be 
stone staircase with heavy twisted balustrade, I|drawn into the midst and torn to pieces. I 
pass many doors that stand open ; but the rooms | seemed to hear the whir and click of machinery 
are all empty, save fur the warm dancing sun- | quite diatinctly. Suddenly, the whole room was 
beams that glint tluough the diamond-paned | ablaze with Nglt, and the girl in black stood 
windows and cast curvus shadows on the floors. | before me and said: ‘Have you found the boy?’ 
Then I open a decor at the end of a lofty corridor, | I answered: ‘No—not yet” Her hand fell on 
and go into a long empty room with many | mine; and she led me through all the machinery, 
windows ; and I notice the soft glowing tones of }down the broad stone staircasc, and out of the 
colour that are coat on the walls and floor frum | door; and before ine was stretched the fair open 
the coloured glass, with which curious monograma | sweep of country, the golden goree, and the 
are worked in the diamond-paned casementa. I/ distant sea, I turned and looked at the quaint 
walk to one of the windows and open the case- | figures on the twisted pillars, the grinuing apes 
ment, and ait duwn on the brond seat, and lock ; and masonic aymbuls, the angels’ heads and danc- 
out on the smiling country—the golden gorse, | ing demons, and as I said to myself, ‘Here 1 am 
the rich woodland, and the glittering sea, where, | at the old mansion again,’ I awoke, 
as I watch, I see vessels passing to andfro. Jam It wav oa perfectly atill dark uight, or rather 
conscious of waiting for some one, and of that : morning,’ .or o distant clock struck three, and 


‘Have you 


some one being long in coming; but I feel no}I h the faint musical chime of the old 
impatience, only the intense and loveliness | English air, Life let us cherish. I turned over, 
of the scene fill my mind. en a distant door | und fell asleep sgain. It seemed but o minute or 


opens, and a tall girl in a straight black gown , 60, und back PY 18 at the old mansion again ; and 
walks towards me. She has intense black eyes ; | standin: in the door-porch was the girl in black. 
and a long fleece of pale golden hair, tied with | Fixing er wirange eyes on ine, she said: ‘The 
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door is shut; but the boy is there; I caw him 

in—Herk! Deo you not hear?’ She laid 
Ree hand on my arm and listened; and there 
came inside the far-off laugh of a child and 
the babble of an old nursery rhyme; and patter- 
ing footsteps seemed to echo along the upper 
corridors and dance down the stone staircase, 
and stop. 

The shining black eyes of the girl looked into 
mine, and again she said: ‘The boy ia there. 


| You hear him? Iam not mad !’ 


I anewered: ‘Yes, I hear; but we shall not 
find him yet.’ 

Then we both went into the hall, and scarched 
through the rooms and corridors in every nook 
end cranny, even up on to the gutters of the 
sept roof. The girl was alwaya just a step 

ind me, and I seemed to feel her warm 
panting breath as she hurricd along. As we 
neared the head of the great staircase, a door 
stood open that was quite new to me, and a 
long narrow pesasage with many windows was 
before me, Bright sunshine flooded the entire 
length; and dancing in the sunbeams was a 
slim, fair-haired boy, with bare feet, and quaint- 
cut velvet tunic, that might have belonged to 
a child of three instead of six or seven, as he 
appeared to be. I turned to tho girl and said : 
Dick ! There is the boy!’ directin 
tion towards him, when in a second the whole 
scene vanished, and nothing but the wall and 
ataircasa was there. In my vain endeavour to 
find the door again, I awoke. 
and listened intently. It was slill and dark— 
the stillness and darkness that precede the earliest 
dawning hour, and not the faintest indication 
of waking human life in the air. But I felt 


curiously tired and worn out, and ready to sleep | says : 


again. It was with a sensation of relief I hear 
first one little sound of life, then another—the 
crow of a rooster, the clap of a distant gate, 
the bark of a dog, and finally, the servants 
moving ubout the house. I fell asleep again 
for some hours, and woke in broad catats 
refreshed. The recollection of the dream I 
had was still vivid; but morning aunlight had 
dispelled all the strange eerie feeling of carly 
dawn, I had slept late, and came down with 
@ ravenous appetite for breakinst; and in the 
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I sat up in bed; 
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with Avis for the pester of the night; but 
between two and three whe called me up, as 
child wanted me to sing to her. For nearly an 
hour I lay by her side, with her little hands in 
mine, crooning over hymns, songs, anything I 
could remember. Then the languid blue eyes 
closed, and she slept quietly ; and after waiting 
the thin white foce and short uneven breathi 
for some time I also fell asleep and—dreamed. 
was again walking up the broken rit by the 
cornfield, in the warm sunshine, till I was 
standing in front of the door of the old mansion, 
and iookiag over the sweep of golden gorse, the 
lovely country, and the distant sea I looked at 
the masonic symbols and curious heads round the 
doorway, before I went inside ; then I ascended 
the old staircase. At the top stood the black- 
eyed girl. She said to me: ‘You are come to 
| help me to find the boy?’ I anewered: ‘Yes, I 
lave come.’ 

Together we seemed to go all over the house, in 
all the sunny rooms, and down the long corridors, 
aud came back to the large room with diamond- 
paned windows, where the soft hues of the 
| coloured glass in the casements gleamed on the 

floor in the sunshine; then at the top of the stair- 

| case, the girl cried out suddenly: ‘There he is— 
there is the boy! Look! Oh, come!’ And down 
the narrow pasauce comes the boy with yellow 
hair, dancing in the sunshine. Another moment, 
and it was all gone. There is only a blank wall 
in front of me, and the girl is tearine madly at 
the carved projections—and I awake, with o 
strange fear at my heart. 

Little Avis is still sleeping, but flushed and 
reatless ; and as I watch her, sue opens her cyes. 
There is a curious sharp ring in her voice as she 
‘Aunty, the little boy is shut up in the 
long passage; he is playing all by himself— 
dancing up and down. Ho has yellow hair, and 
no shoes on; and such a funny jacket. The tall 
[dedty can’t find him, aunty. You must help her 

to find him, aunty. Won't you?’ The eager 
blue eyes looked into mine 80 strangely, I was 
; quite startled and unnerved at the singular 
beeen of the dying child having had her 





mind and brain so curiously influenced by what 
| I had just been dreaming. 
I soothed Avis as best I could, and she again 


talk and laughter of the young people, the | dropped into a doze, while I eat at the window 


effecta of the dream wore off. Nor dod it return 


and watched the sun rising over the hills, and 


till a year and seven months had puss. when | thought strange things—grief for the waning life 


a circumstance occurred that atampe 


it indelibly | before me, sorrow for the parents, and an intense, 


memory, and the firet feeling of fear con- | eager longing for a better understanding of those 


nected 
nected with it took possession of mv. 


I was staying at a quiet village farmhouse aj between sleepin 
few miles from the south coast, I had brought. expressed this 


down o niece, who had been suffering from typhoid 


fever, a child of eight yore old, not with any real 


hope of cure, but as a last resource of Jengthenin, 

oo “ frail life a few Be orsriee For sev 
ya the child, Avia, nheemed to improve and gain 
h ; then there was a sudden relapse. oon 


fever set in, and it was plainly seen ber days were , 


numbered. I need not go through the details 
of the sorrowful period, but only relate the 
curious thing that occurred four days before our 
littl Avis di She was very restless, and it 
was with great difficulty sleep could be induced 
by natural means. It was a very hot night in 
July, still and breathless. My sister had been 


strange glimpses we get of the border-land 

and waking. Tennyson has 
eeling in one of his exquisite 
avnneta : 


As when with downcast oyes we muse and brood, 
And ebb into « former life, or seem 
To lapse far back in some confused dream 

To states of myatical similitnds. 


Four days after, blue-eyed Avis fell asleep for 
ithe last time. ‘She lies buried in the quiet 
, churchyard of the village. 

At the end of the month, my sister and her 
husband returned to London, leaving me a few 
days longer to finish some business details I 
spent most of my evenings rambling about the 
pretty bypaths and Janes round the village, and 
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enjoying the lovely weather. Two-or three days 
I went short railway journeys to the different 
places near. The day: beie 
to go down early to the little seaside town for 
the day, and started accordingly about ten in the 
morning ; but, by curious mischance, mistook the 
train at the junction, and found myself quite in 
another direction, with no train back for two 
hours, when it would be too late for my destina- 
tion, I felt vexed at first; but decided upon 
exploring the country where I was and making 
the best of the matter. The station was a mile 
from the nearest village, and the old guard on 
duty said: ‘It was a nice old-fashioned village ; 
and the Priory on Harne Hill was o queer ram- 
shackle place that artist-folks came to paint every 
suimmer ; maybe I should like to see it. There 
was another train back at six in the evening.’ 

I determined at once upon spending the day 
there ; it did not much matter, as long as 1 wae 
in the fresh air. I strolled leisurely along the 
mile of country road to the village, and found 
it just one of the loveliest, quaintest old places 

ssible. Built on the side of a hill, its ane 
ong irregular street had almost all the cottages 
on one side, and on the other was ao cluarming 
stretch of hill and valley. The curious little 
church stood on a rising ground, with the church- 
yard sloping on all sides It was nearly sur- 
rounded by magnificent Leech-trees, and waa well 
cared for, and full of lovely flowers, roses in 
particular. I lingered in the church some time, 
examining the curious carvings and monumenta 
A crave tice woman was busy sweeping and 
duating; but she did not speak to me until I 
was leaving the building, when she asked respect- 
fully if I had seen the inner chapel. 

I had not noticed it; and she turned back | 
with me, and passing by the choir stalls, opened ; 
an iron gate near the organ. ‘It’s the burial- | 
place of the Harnes, ma’am,’ she gaid as I 
entered. 

Pure white marble monuments on every side, 
with delicately carved scrollwork and graceful | 
tlowers wreathed around them. The lust new, 
one struck me as singular and beautiful. It waa 
in memory of ‘Isopxn Harne, aged 22; und 
Rerext Hare, oged 8. “In death they were 
not divided.” 

Looking closely at the lovely wreath of carved 
flowers that decorated the marble cross, I found 
thein to represent the gorse in blossom, In a 
flash came to me the remembrance of the haunt- 
ing dream. Startled and trembling, I sat down 
on one of the tombs. The grave-faced woman 
said sadly: ‘It’s a pitiful tale about the poor 
yours things buried, there. The last of the 

arnes they were.’ 

‘Tell me about it” I said eagerly; and the 
woman related the following story. 





Twenty-eight years ago it is since Sir Rupert, 
Harne took his wife, Lady Isobel, to Italy for the : 
benefit of her health, which had been ailing since | 
the baby Isobel was born. She never came back, | 
but died at Florence. Not two years after, Sir | 
Rupert married an Italian lady. There were | 
several children of this marriage; but all died 
infants, till Miss Isobel was fourteen, when a! 
son was born that cost the mother her life. Four : 
years after, Sir Rupert Harne died, making his’ 


re I left, I mtended | an 


THER OLD MANSION. 


ter solemnly promise to take the boy to 
Foes and Harne Priory, and bring him up as 
nglish gentleman. 

In the meantime, o distant cousin, who was 
next heir, had been living at Harne Priory ; and 
hearing all that was to be done in relation to the 
boy Rupert, suddenly shut up the house and 
disappeared, leaving only a nian and his wife 
as caretakers. 

Miss Harne and the little heir were expected 
every day, and every one wondered the Price 
had not been made ready for thom. One stormy 
March night, a lady and elderly woman with wild 
scared faces came driving up to the Lton; and the 
woman said it was Mies Harne from Italy—that 
they wanted some rooms; and in a terrible way 
with fright and grief they seemed. When their 
story was told, great was the commotion caused in 
the village They had driven from the nearest 
station tu the Priory, the young heir with them, 
and were much surprised to fiud no preparation 
or lights at the house. The boy’s nurse got out 
of the fly and rang the bell and knocked many 
times. Then Miss Harne, getting impatient, also 
got out, and leaving the sleeping boy on the seat, 
went to the door and rang and knocked. The 
man in charge opened the door with a light in his 
hand, and he utterly refused to let them in or 
know anything about them. In vain Miss Harne 
protested and the nurse stormed. He shut the 
door in their faces, and locked and barred it after 
them. ‘They returned to the fly, and determined 
to go tu the village for the night; when they 
found, to their horror, that the boy was gone from 
the carriage. It was impossible to ses without 
lights. The man was half asleep, aud had seen or 
heard no one, and no ery or scream was heard 
from the child. Miss Harne was nearly frantic ; 
the nurse could hardly hold her in the house out 
of the drenching rain. 

The news spread like wildfire through the 
village, and very svon all the men and boys 
turned out to look for the missing boy. For 
nearly a weck the country was searched in every 
direction without effect The Priory was like- 
wise searched, ty no purpose; and the mystery 
only deepened as time went ou. Then the next 


‘heir came back to the Priory, and hearing the 


tale, laughed it to scorn, saying there uever waa 
a boy brought from Italy, and that if waa all a 
made-up story about lim being lost—a planned 
job—coming just in the storm: too—done on pur- 
pose to get possession of the estate. ; 

People listened. Some believed. Some did 
not like John Harne, and PATE ne things 
dropped through. Miss Hurne fell ill with ragin 
tae When she recovered her health, her mind 
was a complote blank, und all the words she ever 
uttered were ; ‘Lave you found the boy?’ 

John Harne sold the Priory to a man named 
Salter; but he died before taking possession, 
and no one has lived in it since. Misa Herne 
used to go up and wander about the old rovins 
as long as she was able to walk. She went in 
at a little side-door, of which the old nurse had 
a key, and the old man and woman till were 
kept on as care-takers. 

en a 6 e thing hap One after- 
noon Miss e was in the Priory, and a4 
dreadful thunderstorm came on. The lightning 
struck one of the great chimuey-stacka, and it 
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erashed through on to the head of the great 
staircase, b ing in the woodwork and wains- 
coting. When the nurse came and ventured to 
look for the young lady, she was found in a 
long narrow passage, with a poor half-starved 
idiot boy in her arms, who clung to her with 
shrieks and idiotic babble. But every one could 
eee it was the lost child—lost for nearly four 
years, and, as it turned out, hid away by the 
wretches who lived on the premises. 

The heir was an idiot, and Mias Harne was 
mad, The poor things were taken every care 
of ; but disease and neglect had done their work, 
and in a month they were both deal. John 
Harne was never heard of agnin; and the old 
couple ran away. 





When the woman had finished her narrative, 
I asked the way to the Priory, and was directed 
through a little copse behind the church, I had 
not gone many yards before I came to tho steep 
steps by the cornfield ; and when I reached the 
top and came out on the sweep of turf, the old 
honse of my dream stood lefore me; and as I 
walked to the front of the house and looked over 
the deep haha, the sunshine poured down on 
the paliten gorse, the fair smiling country of hill 
and woodland ; and far away, beyond the purple 
distance, glittered the shining sea I drew o 
deep breath of the honey-sweet air, and turne? 
to look at the old house. It waa all the sanme— 
the stacks of twisted chimneys, the sloping red 
roof and poiuted gablea, the many diamond-paned 
windows, the quaint cornices and projections ; 
angele’ heads and dancing demons mingled with 
masonic and solar symbols—all the sume, save 
where oa yawning chasm had been made by the 
fall of the chimnoy-stack. As 1 went toward the 
entrance, jour or five men and two ladies came 
out; they had eketch-books and camp-stools, and 
were busily engaged examining the ornamented 
doorway. 

T asked permission, and entered ; and then in 
reality—as ofttimes in my drenms—l ascended 
the stone staire, and came out in the large room 
with the many windows, where the coloured glass 
threw soft glowing tants of crimson, purple, and 
amber upon the floor. 
rooms, warm und cmpty, and long corridors. 
Nothing was wanting, save the tall girl in the 
black dreas and fleece of yellow hair, to come 
and ask me: ‘Ifave you found the boy 1’ 

I wandered about the rooms and pussages, and 
looked from the sunny windows, and puzzled 
my braine much upon the strange coincidence 
of that day that had brought me, through no 
volition on my own part, to realise the scene 
of ny haunting dream. 

Why should these scenes be pictured in my 
imagination years before they came to pasa, while 
all the actors therein were hundreds of miles 
away, nover heard of, or ever ascent? 
caused the tragic incident of the boy-heir to be 
projected, as it were from my brain into that 
of the dying child Avia with such sharp dis- 
tinctneas Science cannot account for such 
things; we can only leave the subject as one 
that no finite brain can understand. 

The startling effect oun my mind was not of 
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waking thoughts, and yet, as a curious anomaly, 
I bave never had the dream since. There are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 


of in our philosophy. 





OUR UNPAID MAGISTRACY. 


Wuarrver may have been the period of its 
original institution, the first statutory provision 
to be found relating to the office of a Justice of 
the Peace was made in the firet year of the reign 
of King Edward III. Justices of the peace are 
defined by Dalton ‘to be judges of record, 
appointod by the king to be justices within certain 
limits for the conservation of the peace.’ We 
find Sir William Blackstone in his celebrated 
Commentaries lamenting, that in consequence of 
the multifarious duties heaped upon justices of 
the peace, few cared to undertake, and fewer to 
understand the functions of the office; and he 
very properly added, that they were of such vast 
importance to the public as to make the country 
obliged to any worthy magistrate who, without 
sinister vicws of his own, would engage in the 
troublesome office. Their powers, which were at 
first very limited, were gradually extended, as the 
necessities of the timcs prompted; and at the 
present day, the powers and duties of this honour- 
able office, particularty regarding the county 
magistrates, have been most ertensively and are 
yearly enlarged. And as they have become more 
arduous and responsible, and require greater 
talent and more matured habits of business for 
their proper and efficient discharge, it is pleasing 
to think that high-minded and well-informed 
gentlemen have not been found wanting to per- 
form them, and at the same time to sustain the 
dignity of their station, and command respect for 
the laws by their honest and impartial adminis 
tration. 

The several descriptions of justices of the peace 
in England and Wales are those for counties, 
ridings, or divisions, and boroughs and cities, 
besides the salaried police magistrates of the 


T went through all the | metropohs and our large provincial towns, and 


the lord mayor, recorder, and aldermen of the city 
of London, The mayor for the time being of 
every borough is by virtue of his office a justice 
of the peace for such borough, and cuntinues to 
be so during the year succeeding, unless disquali- 
fied, and during his mayoralty has precedence 
vin all places within the borcugh. There is no 
‘general or special disqualitication a3 regards the 
‘gtatue in socicty of a B aplas to be appointed a 
| justice of the peace. They are ehpointed ly the 
‘Crown through the Lord Chancellor, and usually 
upon the recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant 
or other influential parties, The qualification for 
a county justice ia either by the posseasion of a 
certain amount of property, or by the occupancy 
lof a dwelling-house of a certain annual value. If 
‘the qualification is of the former kind, it is 
‘pequisite that the person should have in his 
; ion a freehold estnte in lands or tenements 
fying in England or Wales of the clear yearly 
value of one hundred pounds If the qualification 





the most pleasing character, and for weeks, I] ies derived from the occupation of a dwelling. 
could not banish the tragical story from my | house, then it is neceasary that he hes, during the 
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two years preceding his appointment, been the 
occupier of a dw -house of the annual value 
of one hundred pounds. Borough justices of the 

are not required to any pecuniary 
qualification ; but they must reside in the borough 
or within seven miles of it; or be the occupier 
of some premises in the borough. Before a 
gentleman appointed to the office can act, he must 
take three oaths : the first is that of qualification, 
by which he swears that he is bond Larva 
of the necessary estate ; or, where the qualification 
is one of residence, the same oath is taken, 
modified accordingly. The second and third 
oatha are the oath of allegiance and the judicial 
oath. They are as follows : 

Oath of Allegiance.—I, , do swear 
that I will be faithful, and bear true silegiance tu 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and suc- 
cessors, according to law. So heip me God. 

Judicial Oath.—I, , do swear that I 
will well and truly serve our Sovereign Lady 
Queen Victoria in the office of ; and I will 
do right to all manner of people after the lag:s 
and usages of this realm, without fear or favour, 
affection or ill-will. So help me God. 

The anthority of justices of the peace is either 
ministerial or judicial. The ministerial functions 
of justices consist of receiving informations or 
complaints for indictable offences (triable at 
quater ee or assizes), and also for offences 

eterminable in a summary way —cauung the 
party charged to appear and answer either by 
sunlmMons or warrant, and taking the examinations, 
and committing or bailing the prisoner for trial ; 
also appointing parish officers, and allowing rates 
&e, cir judicial functions consist in the tria 
of offenders at quarter-sessions (borough justices 
do not possess this function), and hearing and 
adjudicating upon complaints made for the non- 
nymnent of wages, parochial rates, &c. ; disputes 
etween masters and servants in certain trades; 
Jandlorda and tenants; as to the fairness of 
parochial rates; aud many others of a similar 
nature; the latter being of a civil, while the 
former partake of a criminal nature, All jus- 
tices of the peace are by virtue of thei office ex 
offeio guardians of the poor, and they have 
also an ex officio authority in several other smaller 
matters. 

If any person acting as a justice of the e 
has the misfortune to be adjudged bankrupt, or 
makes any arrangement or cumposition with his 
creditore, he is rendered incapable of holding 
office until he has been again apjuinted by 
those in authority. 

In conclusion, and now that we have had laid 
before us the many and intricate duties fulfilled 
by these gentlemen, who gratuitously, and with 
e) much zeal and ability, administer justice in 
their respective divisions, we can wall imagine 
the great service they render to their country 
by their untiring efforts; for when we come to 
think of the ‘seven hundred and twenty’ 
sessional divisions existing in England and 


and then of the fact that the fourteen metropolitan | whose tombe they 
é€ 


police courts cause a yearly outlay of fifty thou- 
sand pounds to be borne by the London ratepayers, 
we see at once the immense advantage we derive 
by this honourable office being filled by indi- 
viduals who disregard both time and expense in 
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well said by Paley that ‘a vigilant magistrac 
an accurate police, and an mivleviating i 
in carey ing the lawa into execution, contribute 
more to the restraint and suppression of crime 
than any cxcessive severity of punishment,’ 





‘PATRON DAYS,’ OR IRISH RELIQUES. fi 


‘Op times are changed, old manners gone ;’ and 
gone are the national observances of Ireland. 
The time-honoured cuatoms and institutions of 
early days, hallowed by the reverence in which 
they once were held, and inseparably associated 
os they were with the bright memories of early 
youth, have passed into the twilight of far-olf 
ore. The ‘Patron Day’—to some the occasion 
of pious exercises, to others the opportunity of 





very different observances—shed a halo over every 
season of the year. The Maypole Day, when 
festoons and garlands, and wild-tlowers and deep- 
grecn foliage, were lighted up with the morning 
rays of the firat summer's sun, jias waned into 
the mere remembrance of things that were. St 
John’s Fire, in the bright glow of which village 
maids and village swaine, with light hearts ang 
affections pure, rejoiced, smoulders far away in 
the remote and quiet places of rural life. The 
mystical nummeries of Hallow Eve, the tradi- 
tional absurdities of Twelfth Night, and many 
other anniversaries of minor iniportance—the 
memory of which is still preserved in the recol- 
lections of a lifelong career, and in somo districts 
still cherished fondly as dear reliquea of the past 
—are too quaint, are too old-fashioned for this 
fastidious age. 

The Patron Day was the most distinguished 
in popular imagination, and the most gladly 
welcomed of all the auniversarics, It waa a 
trace of the religious institutions of Ireland; it 
became interwoven with the sentimental tradi- 
tions of the people; and its celebration was 
honoured with n degree of romantic piety pecu- 
liar to the Ligh religious and poetic tone of the 
Celtic temperament. The Rev. Joseph Saynds, 
a Protestant writer, thus speaks of the rise and 
decline of Patron Days. ‘The first institution of 
Patron Days in Ireland was on anniversary 
commemoration of thusc days on which viorish 
churches had been dedicated to the reapyctive 
saints whose tutelary guardianship the poms an- 
nually implore 1] as their mediators and advovates 
with the ALughty. The same custom prevailed 
also in England, where such annual meotings 
are denominated teades, and which in both coun- 
tries used to be celebrated for one or more daya 
after the next Sunday or Sait.t’s day to whom 
the parish church had Leen dedicated. These 
institutions seem to haye been very ancient in 
Ireland. It would appear that the clergy and 
laity of earh parish annually assembled at their 
respective churches on thos: solemn occasion, 
not only to implore the future tutelage of their 


tty | patron saint, but alao to offer prayers and dis- 
alea,| tribute alms for their departed friends, from 


cleared the rank weeds, and 
then decorated m with the gayest flowers— 
renewing at, the same time the funeral dirge, in 
which, as off t’ ¢ day of interment, they recounted 
every worthy action of the deceased and his 
relatives. ence it bécame neccessary to erect 


meting out justice to their fellows It has Leen | Looths or temporary lodgings in the neighbour- 
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hood of the churches, and to procure provisions 
for the poor, which were distributed to them in 
acai Ae y the pious of every denomination. It 
was n to find refreshment for strangers 
whose devotion brought them from very remote 
places on those occasions. Such, doubtless, waa 
the first institution of Patron Days, aud such it 
continued for ages, The people, ever tenacious 
of the religion of their fathers, aseembled on each 
anniversary day; but in course of time, owing 
to various causes, and chiefly to the Reformation, 
they were at length become os a flock without 
a shepherd, and exercises of devotion at such 

i gradually gave place to profane amuse- 
menta. The pious and devout having in a great 
measure forsaken those degenerate assemblics, a 
total relaxation of discipline and good order pre- 
vailed among the ungoverned multitude ; drunk- 
enness and riot became familiar, and those days 
originally devoted to the honour of God seemed 
now wholly set apart to celebrite the orgies of 
the Prince of Darkness.’ 

The Patron Days were originally all holidays, 
either of obligation or devotion; but in modern 
times, when these days do not fall on a Sunday 
or a holiday, the obscrvances are transferred to 
the Sunday immediately following, or to that 
within the octave. 

After the Anglo-Norman invasion, no general 
changes were made in the pre-existing ecclesias- 
tical topography of the country, except in the 
neighbourhood of the manorial] senate of the Anglo- 
Irish barons. In euch places we generally find 
traces of comparatively modern plans and arrange- 
ments in the fonndation and structure of churches. 
Sometimes they were constructed with o view to 
the requirements of secular pricsts, but oftener 
for regular clergy, and not unfrequently for 
collegiate purpcsce. And here it may be worth 
while to remember that not rarely those same 
barons ‘robbed Peter to pay Paul;’ in other 
words, they frequently built churches with the 
spoils of a rich old abbey. And even in religious 
concerna we find plenty of proof of the spirit of 
hostility which kept the native devotees from 
mingling their pious practices with the devo- 
tions of the successful invader. Scarcely in any 
instance do we find a church founded by the 
English—no mattcr to what saint dedicated— 
honoured by the peoplo after its auppression, by 
the observances of the Patron feast. Obscure 
sites have been remembered ; while the ruins of 
many a aplendid edifice have been shunned as 
dark, cold, und undevotional. This general die- 
regard, this avorsion, was not the outcome of 
mere racial preference or prejudice—it was the 
effect of the distrust, the different sympathies 
and different interests which had always ecpa- 
rated the clergy and people of the country from 
the clergy and people of the Pule. The clergy of 
the Pale were for the most strangers, and 
of course devoted to the Anglo-Irish interest ; the 
on of the country were as naturally devoted 
to the interests of the native septs and chiefs. 
Jerpoint, a large conventual establishment, thongh 
founded by an Irish prince, fell into the control 
of clergy of English extraction, and in conse- 

uence, closed ita doors against the admission of 

e ‘meer Irish’ postulants, Patron festivals and 
Patron honours were the outward ex ion of 
national faith by a people who saw their counties, 
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their estates, their homes, and themselves rudely 
and forcibly handed over to a stranger, whom 
they might fear, but whom they certainly could 
not learn to iove in a week or a month. 

‘The churches that were not honoured after 
their suppression with a Patron-day festival were 
either English in origin, in interests, in sym- 

athies, or in rules, Their hietoriea had never 
Bees entwined with the sentimental lore of the 
native race; and consequently, after their sup- 
pression, they could not lay claim to the deep 
traditional feelings of the people. They might 
mourn over their ruins, but they could not ‘adore 
at the places’ where the feet of the stranger stood. 
The subdued grandeur of their ruins invests with 
a high degree of interest the gronnd on which 
they stand, yct never have the people assembled 
at their sites to honour their patron eainte, or 
commemorate the day of their original dedica- 
tion. 

The residence of the Irish urrie, and afterwards 
of the Anglo-Irish baron, the territorial lord, 
constituted the ancient bally or township, which 
was peopled by his family and numerous retainers. 
Each such residence had its own church, its own 
patron saint and annual festival. Most of those 
antique social centres arc now far removed from 
our modern highways, and are approached only 
by old byroada. Not cnfren aeatl hidden in 
fields, we discover interesting localities with traces 
of ancient boundaries and primitive plantations, 
their rich green swards and leafy abundance at 
once indicating their fertility and venerable age. 
And where the progress of modern civilisation 
has not effaced the landmarks of bygone genera- 
tions, the peculiar formalities and outlines of 
those places mark them out ag scenes of former 
life and importance. Here we usually find an 
insignificant inclosure that has been revered for 
ages as ‘holy ground ;’ here, on the appointed 
day, the Patron was held; in the old church- 
yard near, the graves were cleared of the rank 
weeds and were embellished with flowers; the 
funeral dirge was renewed, and the worthy quali- 
ties of the dead re-told. Here, too, we find a 
‘holy well,’ still retaining the name of the ancient 
patron saint of the locality, Here are performed 
the stations beld on the Patron Day. Yon 
scattered stones are now the only remaius of the 
local church; yon naked stumps and withered 
trunks the only relics of the spreading becch, 
the stately ash, the gnarled oak, beneath whose 
dense foliage the village boys and the rosy-faced 
country girls, dressed in the quaint fashions of 
that remote period, blushing and smiling, and 
unburdened with life’s cares, timed with light 
foot and lighter heart their favourite reel or 
jig or country-dance. Here, in the ‘shade for 
ie age and whispering lovers made, were 
j form friendships that developed into lifelong 
unions, Here, alas! too, profligacy and the 
strife of faction have left their sad memories. 

Tn 1846, with the first great failure of the 
potato crop, may be said to have commenced a 
aocial revolution in the ways, the manners, and 
condition of the Irish peasantry. Under the 

ure of famine and famine-fever, many of 
the Irish farmers and villagers fled to America, 
Many clung to their old homesteads until they 
were forced to eeek a refuge in the nearest work- 
house. Many of the old proprietors, who were 
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strongly attached to social sports and customs, 
were forced to sell their farms and houses in 
the Encumbered Estates Court; and then new 
masters came in who had no claim on ‘times 
that were,’ no sympathies with the people or 
their traditional observances. Village outlines 
were deranged, landmarks were removed, festal 
anniversaries had no 8 and no votaries ; 
‘holy wells’ and traditions had none to pay the 
attention which a people even less imaginative 
than the Celtic race might bestow on ruined 

shrines and the memories of the past. 








THE WATER SPIDER 


‘Writ you come for a hunt after water spiders?’ 
said a friend to me one day. 

‘With all my heart,’ I replied. ‘That is an 
invitation, to a lover of nature, not to be refused.’ 

So, when a bright sunny day appeared, a party 
of four naturalists set off for the moor, armed 
with bottles large and small, not forgetting the 
principal weapon of all, a huge alpenstock. 

A few words as to the nature and habitata 
of the water spider (Argyroneta aquatica) will 
make the subject intelligible at the outset; 
as, although many of the inhabitants of our 
ponds and ditches are far more familiar now, 
owing to the number of aquaria kept, and the 
commoner use of the microscope, yet the water 
spider is one least known, especially in NScot- 
land, as it is only within a few years that 
it has Twen discovered to be a native of its 
northern ditches and peat-mosses. The water 


spider is certainly one of the most interesting of | 


the Arachnida, About the size of am ordinary 
house spider when full grown, though of a much 
more slight and clegant shape, it leads an active 
and wonderful existence ; for although really a ter- 
restrial creature, requiring to breathe atmospheric 
air, yet it ee its life in the water quite sub- 
merged below the surface, except when ascending 
to breathe. Like the pirate spider, the Arqyroneta 
has its whole body covered with hairs, which 
serve to entangle a Jarge amount of air ; but it far 
surpasses the pirate in other ways, as it has the 
power of diving below the surface, carrying with 
it a large bubble of air, which is held in its 
plare by the hind-legs; and in spite of this 
obstacle, it through the water with great 
speeds The question, then, comes to be, how does 
the ae secure enough of air to live comfort- 
ably below the water? At some little depth, the 
female spins a kind of dome-shaped cell, of the 
most delicate silken fibre, attaching it to the stem 
of some water-plant. The opening of this cell 
she leaves on the under side; and after it is 
completed, she ascends to the surface, and there 
charges her whole coat with air, arranging the 
hind-legs in such a manner that her large bubble 
of air cannot ae She then dives into the 
water, proceeds to her home, and discharges the 
bubble of air into it, A quantity of water is thus 
displaced, and the top of the dome filled with 
air instead; and this she repeats till the cell 
is completely filled; and in this beautiful ond 
delicate mansion the epider livea, surrounded with 


THE WATER SPIDER. 
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all her domestic duties diligently, for in this 
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dome she spins a silken cocoon in which te lay 
her hundred eggs, s0 that the young epidera never 
know that they are near water, or in a floating 
habitation, till they emerge from the nest. When 
hatched, they are pure white, and they begin at 
once to live and build as their mother does, 

Our day on the moor was very successful I 
need not say how many dozena of spiders, os well 
as their nests, we secured ; and the excitement of 
the chase, added to tho beautiful scenery by which 
we were surrounded, made it a very plensant 
excursion. Lying deep and silent in the pent and 
heather were some very large pools, the surfaces 
of which were almost covered with wuter-weeds, 
the well-known sphagnum moss being the most 
apparent. At the sunny side of these poole we 
camped, and our work began. The alpenstock 
was plunged into the sphagnum—a thick bunch 
of it adroitly brought to land and laid upon the 
heather, when we immediately searched it; and 
not in vain, for here were the spiders trying to 
escape in all directions, besides a number of their 
silken domes containing either the eggs or the 
young. So thick were the nests in the pool, that 
we could see them lying like so many cradles near 
the surface, Our bottles were soon filled with the 
spiders’ nests and weed. 

Now I have a bell-glass well stocked with them, 
and can watch the wonderful habita and feats of 
the inmates with perfect ease. Two of my nests 
hatched their young. They entered their aquatic 
existence om ao Sunday morning, much to the 
amusement of the household, as a hundred snowy- 
looking mites emerged from their cradle. I had 
| immediately to wage war with a couple of water 

beetles that were in the ylaas, as they hovered 
) round thes. unfortunate and inexperienced infants 
| with the evident intention of devouring them. 
| The beetles were ejected ; and after some time the 
hundred little spiders made domes for themselves 
in the sphagnum weed. 1t is alinost necessary to 
lave some water weed, such as valesneria or 
anacharis in the glass ; on the anacharia cspeciall 

the spiders find multitudes of infusoria, whic. 

rer've os food ; but a plentiful aupply of flies can 
be put on the water, which the spiders at once 
reize, and carry down to their dome by means of a 
delicate thread spun in the water, and there in 
their house they suck the juices of the prey. 
My bell-glass is sometimes very lively, as the 
spiders rush up and down on slender threndas, 
which shine in the water like silk; and in every 
| conceivable corner of the sphagnum weed a dome 
can be discovered with its inmate. 

When going through the water, the spider has 
the appearance of quickrilver, owing to the bubble 
of air around the lower part of the body ; and I 
notice that when they come to the eurface for 
more air, it is that part of the body that is turned 
| te the top for a new supply, so that the spider's 
head is literally turned downwards when a fresh 

amount of air is secured. The coat of the spider 
is never wet, owing to the mass of little air-bells 
that envelop it ; 80 that it skims through the water 
as dry as if on land. It is thought that Argy- 
roneta hibernates during winter. There are three 
stations in Scotlaud where they have been taken: 
ope in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen ; o second 
in a deep cat and sent pool in Luffness Common, 











the atmosphere she requires, and carrying on | Haddingtonshire; and the third in the peat-moases 
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of the roe Hills near Edinburgh. Ney. are 
commoner in England, eapecially in the nei ur- 
hood of Oxford, where the ditches used ta bs well 
stocked with them; but there was auch a demand 
for them in the London market as inhabitants of 
the aquarium, that in many places they are now 
almost extinct, They are interesting and hardy 
subjecte for study ; and a glass filled with them 
and their mative weeds is quite an ornament in 
any window, where they can be studied with 
perfect ease, 








ASBESTOS AND ITS USES. 


AspEstos is remarkable as an example of a sub- 
stance, long regarded as economically valueless, 
suddenly taking its place amongst minerals of 
commercial importance, and rapidly coming into 
use, until its production ranks as a staple branch 
in the industrics of this country. 

Asbestos is a fibrous variety of the mineral 
actinolite, and consists ersentially of oxide of 
iron, alumina, magnesin, silica, aul water; ani 
in appearance hae a silky, vitreous lustre ; whilst 
ita indestructibility by fire forins the leading 
characteristic on which is based the commercial 
and utilitarian valuc of the substance under 
consideration, The mineral is widely distrib- 
uted, the two principal sources of commercial 
importance being Italy and Canada ; that derived 
from the former country being the most valu- 
able, and being distinguished from other vari-ties 
by its brownish tint, a fact that should be borne 
in mind by intending purchasers, when manu- 
facturors are quoting, at considerably reduced 
rates, goods similar in design to those mure highly 
priced, but composed of an inferior quality of 
asbestos. Italian asbestos, both in length and 
strength of tibre, also in chemical purity, sur- 
pasacs wll other varieties. 

The process in vogue for the manufacture of 
raw asbestos into the various articles for which 
it is now employed may be briefly summarised. 
Arrived in baga weighing from one to two hun- 
dredweight, the lumps of crade asbestos are put 
through an ingenious crushing machine, whose 
rollers have a parallel motion, in addition to their 
rolling action over each other. This action eilec- 
tually opens out the fibres, which are then boiled 
in large tanks. The shorter fibres having been 
ground down and reduced to a pulp, are con- 
verted into asbestos millboard by manipulation 
on gauze netting—a process familiar to all persons 
who have visited paper-milla and witnessed the 
manufacture of ordinary paper. Asbestos mill- 
board forma a valuable ‘packing’ for engines, | 
whilst ita non-conducting propertica render it | 
serviceable in electrical work. The longer fibres ! 
on leaving the crushing machine are woven into 
yarn and cloth in looma, similar in action and | 
principle, though necessarily differing somewhat | 
an detail for adaptation to the material un:ler 
treatment, to the well-known cloth looma 

The valuable property of asbestos—its resist- 
ance to fire—has been utilised in the prepara- 
tion of paint. <A striking proof of the protection 
thua afforded was Witioned. in the recent Health 
Eshibition held in London, when woodwork thus 
coated escaped uninjured in an outbreak of 
fre. 
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A bare enumeration of the many to 
which asbestos is now devoted would form a 
formidable list. ‘Packing’ for all classes of 
machinery, ropes, fire-escapea, and firemen’s cloth- 
ing, furnacemen’s gloves, f root utty, sheeting, 
boiler and eteampipe covering, mill for every 
purpose, cloth for filtering acids and other similar 
uses ; for covering rollers in printworks where 
aniline dyes are employed, and it is necessary 
to resist hent and the action of the acids; for 
flooring and wall-felt, more eeetelly in timber- 
built houses; as a lubricant for every class of 
engine, portable fireproof safes, lamp-shades, and 
a variety of other articles, in which the fire and 
beat resisting properties of the substance under 
consideration render it of especial value. : 

The asbestos trade may be said to be yet in 
its infancy; every day some new develo ment, 
some new adaptation, presents iteelf; and viewing 
the advance that has been made in the short 
tiine that has elapsed since its introduction as 
an article of commerce, there can be little doubt 
that asbestos will form o still more important 
branch of our home industries at no very distant 
date. 








IN VANITY FAIR. 


Tirnuven Vanity Fair, in days of old, 
There passed a maiden with locks of gold, 
And o pedlar opened his tempting pack, 
Crying > ‘O my pretty lass! what d’ye lack ? 
Here ‘5 many a ware 
Costly and rare. 
Come, buy—oh, come, buy ! 
In Vanity Fair.’ 


‘Silks and gntins are not for me ; 
Lave is for damsels of high degree ; 
The lads would laugh in our country town 
Tf I came clad in a broidered gown ; 
But yet there’s a waie, 
Precious and rare, 
I fain would buy me 
In Vanity Fair. 


‘Tray, acll me, sir, from your motley store, 
A heart that will love me for evermore, 
That, whether the world shall praise or blame, 
Through serrow or joy will be still the same. 
‘Tis the only ware 
For which I care, 
Mid all the treasures 
Tu Vanity Fair.’ 


‘Much it grieves me, O lassie dear,’ 
The pedlar anid ; ‘but I greatly fear 
The bearts that loved in the old sweet way 
Have been out of fashion this many a day ; 
And gilded cary 
Js all the ware 
You will get for your money 
To Vanity Fair.' 
Froagrnce Truss. 
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during the present century. Twenty years ago, 


BY THE SOUND OF MULL 


Avocr an hour and a halfs sail from Oban is, 
the little village of Lochaline, in the district of | 
Morven, by the Sound of Mull. During the | 
summer monthe, Lochaline is honoured every: 
week-day by the calls of sundry steamera, and 
an occasional commercial traveller finds himself | 
benighted there on hie way to more important! 
localities ; but Lochaline is os unvisited of the 
ordinary tourist as St Kilda itself. Yet, in the | 
matter of scenery, one might certainly travel 
much farther and fare much worse. Moreover, : 
with the exception of Iona, there is no district | 
in the west of Scotland about which history 
and legend have more to say than the coasts of: 
Morven. Authorities will have it that this is 
not the genuine ‘woody Morven’ of Ozsian. The 
district, at nll events, is lucky in its name; and 
the reader of Ossian need look for no fitter scenes 
than the shores of the Sound of Mull to associate 
with Fingal and bis heroes. Finally, these shores 
have had the supreme good fortune of stirring! 
the enthusiasm of two of Scotland’s greatest nen 
of lettera—Sir Walter Scott and Professor Wilson. 





the coasts of Morven and Mull were thickly sown 
with crofts; at present, hardly one is to be seen 
on either shore, The result ia that the present 
population of Morven is not a third of what it 
was at the beginning of the century. It is 
curious to hear the different opinions of the 
various classes of the country ag to this changed 
state of things. To listen to the older repre- 
sentatives of the crofters, you would fancy that 
half a ceptury ago Morven was o land flowiug 
with milk and honey, where men lived as easily 
as the praaa by the roadside. On the other hand, 
their younger descendants are cqually positive 
that a man with hie eighteen shillings a week 
is in an infinitely better way than tho average 
crofter could possibly have been. 

The strife of tongues in Morven is at its dead- 
liest. But the Gaelic ia dying fast; and there 
are few even of the oldest inhabitants who 
‘have not the English,’ though with some intri- 
cacy of idiom. ‘Dr M‘Leod,' said an old crofter 
to us one day—‘Dr M‘Leod was speaking many 
languages, and he was saying from the pulpit 
that there was no language in which they praised 
the Lord so sweet as in the Gaelic.’ The strife 


It ia perhaps to be regretted that Dr Johnson 
in his visit to the Hebrides did not ect fvot inj of intercat and sentiment in the breast of the 
Morven, since his visit to any spot in these regions! Highlander with regard to his native lauguage 
seems always to lend it its crowning interest.| is sometimes oddly enough illustrated when he 
And, in truth, his apparition in the Western! is taken off hia guard. If he be the father of 
Islands is one of the most singular eventa in} a family of sone, he may be convinced in the 
their checkered enough history. The whole! abstract that Guelic is the finest and oldest 
enterprise was so strangely ot odds with all}language in the world, and should therefore 
his known habits and prepossessions, that it|be the language of the Dritish empire. But in 
strikes us rather aa the imaginary voyages of | his own practice he meekly yields to the atress 
Gulliver and Aastolpho than even the most|of circumstance, and ignorea hia mother-tongtie 
romantic adventures of the ordinary traveller. in his own household, 

Lochaline is the most important place in When Wordsworth visited these parts, he aeems 
Morven; but how much this means will he! to have heen much shocked by the sinister sug- 
understood when it is said that in the whole! gestions of many of the local names. But Loch- 
of Morven there are but four schools, with an/aline is a happy exception. According to some 
average attendance of some fifteen pupils. No-| authorities, it means ‘the loch of the sun;’ 
where can be more distinctly marked than in| according to afbara, ‘the beautiful or charming 
Morven the complete change that has taken /loch.' And, indeed, a more delishtful sheet of 
place in the socitl condition of the Highlands| water than Lochaline at full tide one need never 
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wish to see. Its great charm is in its happy 
nuion of the attractions of the fresh and the 


salt water loch. By- its contracted opening and 
its well-fringed shores, it hos something of the 
snugness and peace of the former ; and the spark- 
ling life ond depth ef colour of its waters tell 
unmi ly ita kinship with the ocean. And 
to crown its it abounds with fish. 

The interior of Morven ia simply a wilderness 
of heather-clad hilla, not one of which bas any 
pretensions to dignity or impressiveness. For 
tlie ordinary visitor, therefore, the interest of 
the country is strictly limited to the coast, The 
most impreasife sight to Le scen from Lochaline 
and ite neighbourhood ia the island of MulL 
Just at this point, Mull presents a broad ridge, 
extending for several miles parallel with its sea- 
board, e height of this ridge is not great, 
yet quite sufficiently so to make it a somewhat 
dubious neighbour to the inhabitanta of Morven ; 
for if, on the one hand, with its kindred hills, 
it forma a mighty bulwark against the violence 
of the Atlontic; on the other, it seems as if all 
the clouds of heaven were as irresistibly attracted 
to this particular ridge os moths to a candle. 
Ia the brightest summer days, a tiny fleck will 
suddenly float in the most innocent manner over 
one particular corner, which the visitor is not 
ea in identifying os the most hateful point 
in his horizon. Jn a few minutes, this innocent- 
looking fleck will have become the shroud of the 
entire Mull coast ; and in ten minutes more, the 
rain will be falling in torrents on ‘streamy’ 
Morven. 

Nevertheless, not even the memory of number- 
leag unexpected duckings, and the collapse of the 
bost-laid plans, can close the eyes to the extreme 
beauty of this sinister ridge. To the casual 
voyager through the Sound of Mull, these hills 
are apt to seem noteworthy neither by their 
contour nor elevation. To the lounger on the 
opposite shore, however, these hille of Mull 

resent a veritable tablecu vivant. Their aspect 
ig naver the samo for two houra together. In 
cloudlesa momenta—rare, indeed, at all times of 
the year--the shadows of their own inequalities 


Ho are seen with curione distinctneas against the 


ral glossy brown of their surface, and in 
Dis shins, the blue sky above and the aparkling 
waters of the Sound below gloriously contrast 
with the dark centru-piece of the picture. But 
it is on a bright, gta day, when clouds are 


moving freely about the heaven, that these hills 
wear their best looka. They are then only to 
be com to the acreen in a magic-lantern 


illustration ; for the play of lights and shadows 
along their slopes is then fairly endicas in its 
life and variety. Seen from the Morven coast, 
theas sombre hills of Mull then take on a posi- 
tively chearful expression, which goes far to 
reconcile te even with their malign interfer- 
ences with the weather. But if at times the 
are capable of an amiable expression, they will 
also on ocension put on a frown that is traly 
diabolic. This frown is at its fiercest on summer 
eveni ide before sunsct, when, amid the gene- 
ral. brigh ees of all the world besides, a legion 
of clouds will suddenly muster without the 
faintest warning of their intention. These clouds 


will then steal alowly down the slopes, eri 
am intenser frown as they descend, fs 
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half-way to the sea At this moment, cloud 
and hill together form one concentrated scowl, 
which cannot fail to 6 the curious fancy 
in the Ossianic pooma, that the clouds are the 
homes of ghoste, who give expression to their 
various moods by the changing forms end hues 
of these easy vestures. 

The Sound of Mull itself is seldom without 
some object that may serve to interest an idle 
man. From the pe view of ety we are 

king, it might itse very well in quiet 
weather fot ar inland loth; but when the vind 
is up, you can have little doubt of its true char- 
acter, as the very atraitness and length of its 
passage would seem to intensify the disturbance 
of ita waters, During our stay, we found an 
object of lively interest in the doings of a 
whale that took up his abode in the Sound for 
several weeks. It is not often, we believe, that 
one of such a size finde its way to these wate 
as was sufficiently proved, indeed, by the gener 
interest taken in his movements. He must have 
| been between thirty and forty feet long; and his 
blowing was heard quite distinctly when he was 
close by the opposite shore—at a distance, that 
is to say, of about three miles. He made his 
appearance invariably between twelve and one 
oclock ; and during his period of activity, the 
Sound was in such a lively state of commotion, 
that one could see he was the cause of universal 
excitement. His appearance was always heralded 
by a shoal of mackerel, desperately floundering 
on the surface of the water. But these unfor- 
tunate fish found themselves literally between 
the devil and the deep sea. For if one chance 
gull happened to be at hand when they appeared, 
In a moment, from every point of the compass, 
a legion of gulls would muster; and then a 
butchery would ensue amid a yelling and acreech- 
ing that made day hideous. In oa few moments 
after the disappearance of the mackerel, the 
whale would emerge with a blast that silenced 
every sound beside. After a quick succession 
of reappearances, cach attented” by the same 
tremendous shout, Lhough with diminished volume 
ot each emergence, there would be silence for 
the space of half an hour; and then, in another 
part of the Sound, the same drama would be 
enacted. For a full month, these doings went 
on daily before our eyes. As the shores of the 
Sound of Mull are very stcep, he could, in spite 
of his vast bulk, come quite clase to the land 
with perfect safety. On one occasion, indced, 
he came within less than ten yards of ua As 
a rule, the gulls took excecding care to give 
their benefactor a wide berth; but once, while 
they were in their usual frenzy over a shoal 
of mackerel, wo saw him bob up fairly in the 
midst of them, and then such a screaming arose 
as must have given him some curious ideas as 
to the inhabitants of thia upper world. 

While on the subject natural history, it 
may be worth while to mention an instance we 
saw of the voracity of the seagull. Walking 
on Lochaline pier one day, one of us saw a 
large gull suddenly swoop on the railing of the 
pier, and then make off with eome object in his 
maw. It was a large rat, which the pi 


had ced there that morning! But the story 
shou So a jermaster told us 
of the rat iteelf. fo hed fon ik that morning 
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in bis henhouve, evidently killed by a weasel, 
which had come u him there, probably on a 
similar errand with himself Upon examina- 
tion, the rat was found to be in a condition 
that put him at aad odds with his formidable 
enemy. Of his naturel four lega, be had but 
the off hind one remaining ; and round his neck 
he carried a piece of netting, clearly the memorial 
of another and distinct adventure. Truly, as the 
piermaster remarked, thie rat might have told 
8 strange story, But he had evidently been 
doomed tu an unusval fate. It was not enough 
that in his lifetime he should lose three legs 
and run the risk of hanging. In his death, he 
had to be borne to mid-heaven in the maw 
01 a seagull 

Still on the same aubject, I may mention an 
interview I myself had, which is but seldom 
enjoyed. I had one day lain down on the rocks 
foy about half an hour, and, as the sun was 
hot, I had put up my umbrella. Suddenly 
looking from under it, I saw two eyes gazing 
at me with the serious intentness of a man of 
science examining a new specimen. The eyes 
were not four yards from me; and it would 
be difficult to say which of us eyed the other 
with the greater bewilderment. To tell tle very 
truth, the eyes fixed on me had such an expression 
of mild intelligence, that for some momenta I 
was in doubt whether we might not pass some 
civilities, After a full minute’s mutual scrutiny, 
an unlucky movement of my umbrella put a 
sudden end to our interview, for the head 
abruptly bobbed, and I saw it no more. I then 
knew who had been making these approaches. It 
was a scal, which, from the distance, had doubtless 
mistaken my umbrella for a companion sunning 
himself on the rocks. 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XX¥.—THE PLOWERING OF FORGIVENERS. 


JOSEPHINE was still before the fire in the cot- 
tage, when Richard Cable returned. He canie in 
quietly, Though a solidly built man, he walked 
hghtly, and his step as he entered the kitchen 
was 80 little audible that Josephine did nut hear 
it. She was busicd in her own thoughts. 

But Mrs Cable saw and heard her son, and 
at once perceived that something had happened. 
‘What is it?’ she asked; but Richard, instead 
of answering her, went to the fireplace, took 
Joaephine by the hand, and raised her. 

‘Look at me, miss,’ he said. ‘You have given 
me a might to exercise some sort of authority 
over you, for you have thrown yourself on my 
protection and chosen me as your adviser. I 
Meee my opinion now, and tell you what 
et yon to do, what I am sure you ought 

She looked steadily into his face. He was 
rr ers even: fale. She also saw that some- 


‘ has been an ascident at the Hall You 
rier link, Weten 6b 

er began Move in protest, and 
aoa came into her eyes of ssevivieg pee 


RICHARD 
| “Listen to me, Miss Josaphine. I would mos 
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advise this unless I wero sure it was right It 
ia right all round—right ior yourself, right for 
your father, right for your poor cousin, righ 
‘x me.’ 

‘My conain ?’ 

‘There haa been an accident. When I] came 
to the garden gate, I found it unhasped, and’ 
‘Yes; I came out that way, and may not 
have fastened it behind me.’ 

‘And es I heard your father’s voice close by, 
i opened the gate and went in I did not wieh 
to see him in the house; I preferred meeting 
him in the garden.’ 

‘Ican understand that,’ said Josephine —‘ Was 
he alone?’ 

‘No; he waa on that raised place at the bottom 
of the garden, once used, they say, for winnowing 
corn,’ 

‘Yes, the Platt.’ 

‘He was there with Mr Gotham.’ 

Mrs Cable drew near, o great fear rising in 
her heart. 

‘T came up the stepa I do not quite know 
what happened It seemed to mo there was an 
altercation going on; but 1 cannot suy. I came 
in quickly through the gate and up the steps, 
and did not listen to what they were sayin 
nor sec them till I was right on them. r 
Cornellis was leaning forward with his hand 
toward Mr Gotham, who stood inwards, go to 
speak, with bis back to the garden, where there 
is no wall; aud I cannot say how it came abuut, 
whether he was surprised at my sudden uppear- 
ance, or whether he lost his balance steppin 
hack from Mr Cornellia I say, I cannot tell 
how it eame about, but he fell backwards off 
the Platt, neadlong into the garden.’ 

Bessie Cable uttered o cry, and stood with 
hor eyes distended with terror, looking at her 
sou, her hands clenched, her orm still, stretched 
out at her sides. 

‘Mr Corncllis ond I ran down to his aid at 
onec. I raised him in my arms. He was not 
conscious. I sent your father to the house, and 
when help came, he was removed to his bed- 
room, and the doctor sent for.' 

‘Cousin Gabriel!’ exclaimed Josephine, the 
tears rainy in her eyes. ‘() poor Cousn Gabriel } 
-—What did the doctor say 1’ 

‘T did not wait to hear.’ 

“Is he—very ®& riously hurt?’ 

‘I fear so. Ue did not speak, The gardener 
has pots and other things in tho corner where 
he fell, and I am afraid he struck his head on 
some hard substance. Le was not conscious 
He did not know that he was Leing moved, 
and I suapect his spine is also injured,’ 

‘You think he will die!’ cried Josephine in 


terror. She had not realived at first the serions- 
ness of the accident 

‘I do not doubt it.’ 

Josephine stood in hesitation. She put her 
knuckles to her lip. ‘What am Itodo? What 
ought I to'd)?’ 7 ; 

1 have told you,’ said Richard Cable, ‘You 
must go to the Hall.’ 


Then Mrs Cable closed her strong hand about 
Josephine’s ‘ she did not speak, but she 
drew her with her. She did not wait to put 
anything over her head; she went furth as he 
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Me and Josephine unresistingly went with 
: 


The heuse was in commotion. Aunt Judith 
was useless, She had retired to her own room 
and rang for sherry, as she felt faint. The ser- 
vants had lost their heads, and were ordering 
éach other about to do impossible or useless 
thi No-one attended to Miss Judith’s bell, 

hi nd viblently every few minutes 

Mra Cable and Josephine entered unnoticed, 
and proceeded at once to the room where the 
unfortunate man lay. As they entered, Mr Cor- 
nellis who' was there, started. He had been 
overhauling Gotham’s secrétatre. He knew the 
‘will was there; but he wished to satisfy him- 
self that it had not been destroyed. It was 
there, with the date on the envelope when it 
was tnade, 

Gabriel Gotham hed not been undressed ; he 
lay on the bed just as he had been placed there, 
and his condition remained unaltered. His eyes 
were dull, like those of a man drunk with sleep, 
and his breathing was stertorous. There was 
certainly pressure on the brain. The pillow 
was stained with blood that flowed from a wound 
in the back of his head. 

Mr Cornellis took no notice of his daughter. 
He had not the smallest suspicion that she had 
attempted her life, and been saved by Cable. 
He looked hard at her dress—she was in a gown 
of Mrs Cable's, that did not fit her—bnt he asked 
no question. He supposed his daughter had 
been playing some new vagary, which did not 
greatly concern him, and about which he need 
hot inquire. He aid to Bessie Cable: ‘Your 
son startled Mr Gotham. He came in on him 
unexpectedly. Why Mr Gotham should have 
been so surprised by arg him, I cannot tell; 





he sprang back as if he had seen a ghost, and 
though I ig out my hand to save him, I was 
too late: he fell off the windstrew, and I fear 


has met with a fatal injury.—What do you 
want?’ This was addressed to a servant-girl 
who hovered at the bedroom door with a fright- 
ened face. 

*Pleaee, gir,’ said the girl, ‘do you know 
where the key of the cellarette is? Miss Cor- 
nellia seed the master being took up-stairs, and 
it bas upset her so bad that she wants some 
sherry, and we don’t know where the key is.’ 

‘It is in your master’s pocket, said Mr Cor- 
nellis ‘She must wait till it can be taken 
from him—till he is undresaed.’ 

Steps were heard on the stairs, The surgeon 
had come, 

‘I have not ventured to have him touched 
till you could see him,’ said Mr Cornellis to 
the medical man. ‘Poor fellow ! r fellow !’ 
He was agitated; his voice shook, he turned 
his face away that his emotion might not be 
seen. ‘The whole thing was done 80 suddenly. 
It isa fearful shock to ua all.’ Then he repeated 
the account of how Gabriel fell, as he had given 
it to Bessie, omy adding, whilet his eye was 
fixed on her: ‘Why he started waa no doubt 
this—he waa astonished at the intrusion. My 
cousin was very tenacious of hie privacy. How 
the Beth got ronan oe Site 

‘ 6 osephine. ‘TI left it open.’ 

‘Gr mie te wanted” I cannot cenieceaie? 
} added Mr Cornellis. 
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‘I cannot examine him till he is undressed,’ 
said the surgeon. ‘We must have a noree.’ 

‘I am here,’ said Bessie ‘Let Mr and Miss 
Comellis leave the room.’ 

The ex-missionary hesitated a moment, and 
then complied. As he went throngh the door, 
he saw the maid again, who asked: ‘ Please, gir, 
have you got the key?’ 

*Key. hat key ?’ : 

Please, sir, Mies Cornellis has the hystarics 
for want of sherry. There goes her bell again,’ 

‘Bother her sherry !—Stand out of the way.’ 

Half an hour later, Mr Cornellis was sum- 
moned. 

The surgeon was a plain blant man. ‘I’ve 
overhauled him,’ he said. ‘It is of no use giving 
you false hopes. He can live only a few hours.’ 

Mr Cornellis nodded; he was sure of this 
before the doctor came. 

“Can you stay?’ he asked. 

‘I will call again later. I can do no good. 
If I conld, I would stay.—Let Mrs Cable remain 
with him; he must not be left alone.’ Then 
he gave a few perfunctory directions and de- 
parted, 

Cornellis looked at Bessie Cable with a sarcastic 
amile : ‘Too late, my good woman.’ 

*Too late for what?’ she asked, turning slowly, 
haughtily towards him Poor and ignorant 
woman though she was, she had a certain stateli- 
ness in all her actions, a dignity in all she 
did. 

‘Merely, dear Mra Cable, that you are too 
late to get anything from him. He will not 
recover consciousness.’ 

‘Too late to get?’ she asked gravely, raising 
her tall form and looking coldly at the ex- 
missionary. ‘To get what? I want nothing of 
him.’ 

‘O no, my good woman; of course not. I 
know your story. You might, had you been 
in time, have secured something ; but—you are 
too late. He will never move hand or tongue 
again,’ 

‘I—TJ take anything of him? J ask anything 
of him?’ She shook tae head. ‘You may know 
my story, but you do not know me, came, 
not to get, but to give.’ 

‘To give what?’ 

‘What you would neither understand nor value. 
Leave me alone with him.’ 

He did not care to remain. He went over 
to the secrétatre, locked it, and took away the 
key. 
‘You will call me if he is worse, if there 
is any change, he said in a tone of indiffer- 
ence. He did not care to keep up appearances 
before Bessie Cable, who could injure or benefit 
him in no way. She slightly bowed her head. 
Then, twirling the key on his forefinger, he 
went out 

‘Please, sir,’ said the maid, ‘is that the key? 
Mies Cornellis has pulled down the bellrope; 
she do want her sherry—awiul !’ 

When Bessie Cable was alone in the room with 
Gabriel Gotham, she took the lamp, and with 
steady hand carried it to the bedside and held 
it up, that the light might fall full on bim. 


He Jay before her a r broken wretch, with 
a ban round his ead: the back of which 


was crushed in, and with an injured spine. Hed 


the skull alane been fractured, the s : 
have operated; with the broken spine it was 
useless, His eyelids were half closed ; the glitter 
of the white of the eyes could be seen beneath 
them. His breathing was noisy, showing pres- 
sure on the brain. The weak mouth was half 
open, showing the teeth, There was no beauty, 
no nobility in the face, nothing to attract love, 

Bessie had not so steadily and for long looked 
at him since he had betrayed and left her. 
Now, as she studied him, in the bright circle 
of light cast by the lamp, ehe thought how 
wonderful it was that after their ad pcs 
tion, she should be with him again, that he should 
be without a loving hand to amooth his pillow, 
a tearful eye to watch for his lost breath. 

Tn that very room, many, many years ayo, ake 
had watched him when he was ill with scarlet 
fever, Then she had insisted on being his 
nurse, and she had attended him faithfully, till 
she herself took the fever. When she was ill, 
he did not come near her in the lodge. 

She looked round the room. Old times came 
back, She tried to trace the features of the 
sick boy, laid on that same bed, in the face of 
the dying man. The face was much changed, and 
yet it was the same: the face is the hieroglyph 
of the soul, the picture that gives expression to 
the idea. Here, all through life had been a 
cowardly, selfish, ignoble mind; and it had 
written its characters in every line and curve 
of the commonplace face. 

As Bessie looked at him, her eyes were dry, 
a sternncas was in them, and her brows were 
eset, as were her lips.) When she knew he was 
injured and dying, she went to him. Who had 
such a right as she? In the time of his pros- 

rity, she kept away; but when he was cast 

own and broken, she came to him, as was natural. 

As she stood, considering his face, her mind 
ranged over the time they were together, their 
childhood, the protection she had extended to 
the feeble lad, and the love and pity, the love 
that had sprung out of the pity wherewith she 
had regarded him. She had loved him. She had | 
loved none but him, and it seemed strange to 
herself now that this could have been. 

Then she thought of the short happiness of 
their married life, and then the agony of her dis- 
enchantment. Now the hand that held the lamp 
began to tremble, and the lights and shadows 
about the sick man’s face to dance; her hand 
trembled with wrath at the recollection of the! 
injustice done her—done her by this mau, lying 
before her. 

The hand of God had sought and found him, 
and puniehed him. She believed Cornellis’ atory. 
What more probable than that the sudden appari- 
tion of his son should make Gabriel Gatien 
spring back, oblivious of the gap behind him? 

ould he have seen him appear and remain 
seated, unmoved? Her heart was filled with 
conflicting emotions—wrath at her wrong, pity 
for his condition, 

‘That is true which I said to him,’ she mut- 
tered ; ‘the plant Forgiveness is hard to atrike, 
and difficult to get to flower.’ 

. He had imbittered, he had ruined her whole 
fife. She who had been so strong and confi- 
dent, had lost her hope in life after her betrayal 
‘Without any fault of her own, her. character 







Se 
had been blasted; and a stain rested on her 
son. She had scarce mentioned his father tp 
Richard, and Richard had refrained from asking 
about ‘him. He feared to know all. She was 
8 dishonoured woman in the eyes of her son ; 
thig wretched man on the bed had put a barrier 
of suspicion between her con and her, Richard 
could not regard her with that holy reverence 
that a son should have for a mother whose name 
is without a spot. 

She had had a hard battle to fight for some 
years to maintain herseH and her child, too 
prowd to accept assistance from the Gotham 
amily. She, who might have been an honest 
man’s wife, ruling ier hare, surrounded by her 
children, had been for long alone, poor, unhappy. 
Indeed, she had a great debt of wrong written 
up in her heart against this man she was now 
looking on. 

In physics, all forces ore correlated ; heat and 
light are but different phaees of the same force, 
which manifests itself now in one way, then 
in another; and heat translates itself into light, 
and light relapses into mere heat. It is the 
same in psychics. The various passions are cor- 
related, various manifestations of the same energy. 
Love becomes momentarily hate, but then some- 
times as momentarily reverts to love. 

For nearly forty years Bessie Cable had nursed 
her wrongs, and had eaten out her heart with 
rage and gall; and now, as she looked at the 
cause of all her misery, the bitterness rose up 
and overflowed her soul; but at the same 
moment Gabriel opened his eyes; for one brief 
instant they seemed to gather consciousness, and 
he muttered, ‘ Bessie !’ 

Ina minute, all the hate, the wrath, were gone. 
In a minute, love, pity, sweetness, gushed hot and 
strong through her heart. It is said that the 
Amazon is sometimes checked by belts of weed 
that form across the river, and weave into a vege- 
table felt, upwards, downwards, athwart, and in 
and out, making a dense impenetrable barrier ; 
and the mighty stream, the main artery of a con- 
tinent, is arrested, and thrown back to inundate 
vast tracts of land. Then, oll at once it breaks its 
chain of green, and the mighty volume sweeps 
along its proper channel, carrying with it, In 
fragments rolled over and torn to shreds, the 
weedy belt. So is it with the human heart, 
80 was it now with that of gray-haired Beasie 
Cable. Everything was forgotten—the wrongs, 
resentment, privations, heartaches, the woven and 
interlaced hedge of atubborn pride—~all went 
down and went away in a moment, and the rest 
natural artery of Love buret and poured forth 
and suffused the poor wretch on hia deathbed 
—a creature as unconscious now of what he 
received as he had ever been incapable of valuing 
that precious flood. . : 

Wondrous is the gencrosity, the power of for- 
giveness in the human heayt! Mercy, says Shak- 
8 droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
upon the ,earth beneath ; but forgiveness wells 
up from the deeps of the heart itself. It m 
be stamped down, and choked and overpaved, 
till it seems that it is no more there; and yet 
at lest, at an yunconsidered moment, it breaks 
forth, it dimoke’s ithe hardest crust, and flows 
in newness, all-embracingness, purifying - and 
refreshing. i 
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Bessie was on her knees by the bed, and 
the tears rolled down her aged cheeks. She 


eld Oe Faas tees bad beet gives ber com, 
and been withdrawn from her. e locked long- 
imgly at the dull eyes that bad recognised her 
for a moment, listened to hear again her name 
conus with a word of love from the lips that 


The house was still that night. The servante 
had gone to bed, My Cornellis was in his own 
reom; he was eatis&ed. In an hour or two, 
the inheritance would be his, and his embar- 
Tawments at an end. Misa Judith was qniet ; 
she had got her sherry. 

Bessie was glad that she was undisturbed, that 
she was left alone with Gabriel that night 
when ha passed away—but did not pass till 
the plant Forgiveness had flowered, and been 
laid on his dead heart. 


OXFORD PASS SCHOOLS. 
‘vops,? 


Wuen the freshman has emerged in safety from 
his firet great plunge, and has leisure to draw 
breath again and contemplate the new prospect 
opening before him, he feels as though an illimit- 
able tract of time lny between himeelf and the 
next trial through which he has to pass—‘ Mods.’ 
This is on the supposition that he has dared to 
eonfrout the terrors of ‘smalls’ in his first teri ; 
and that, having so ventured, he has issued in 
triumph from the arduous conflict. Indeed, in 
these later days it has been rendered possible 
to encounter smalls on the very threshold of 
‘varsity life, and, by taking ‘the examination in 
licu of responsions’—which is now held before 
term commences—to come into residence with 
nothing to intervene, with no yawning chasm 
to cross, before mods itself. Many manifest 
advantages and valuable opportunities attend this 
courac ; but, on the other hand, drawbacks and 
ugly possibilities are connected therewith, In 
the first place, it is a huge mistake to look upon 
Oxford merely as a temple of learning, and upon 
Orford life simply as a means to that end. Not 
the training of mind, but the moulding of char- 
acter, is the true educational function of a modern 
university career; and this moulding is effected 
by the tone of the society, by the spirit of the 
associates, in which and amongst whum a man’s 
lot is cast. 

eee Rae aaa ppraged the 
cliques, to which it is ible for the yo 
Oxsains to attach himellf. «The world te all 
before him where to choose,’ and he generally 
chooses wrong. Usually, the larger the college, 
the more numerous are the ‘sets 
ia divided. Thus, for example, there will be the 
rowing eet, the reading set, the cricketing set, 
the ‘society’ set, and also the fast or rowdy set, 
whose prime ry is to make might and the 
quad. hideous by blowing horns, howliag so 
amashing furniture, and otherwise diate the 
re of their more contemporaries, 


Other seta thera are of which it woald be weari- 
somas to apeak, but into one or other of them 
the freshman will inevitably be abeorbed, and 
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from that day forward it will be his ambition 
to shine in manner which his friends’ ideas 
dictate. That these ideas and those of hia le 
at home often differ considerably, need y 
be said; but the undergraduate must be taken 
for what he is—a mortal and fallible being, 
infirm of purpose, and easily swa: from one 
pursait to another. If this be the case, it is 
1m t that he should have an immediate 
object, the necessary work for which may tend 
to keep him straight. Smalls made just such a 
goal as was required, and the ‘grind’ it entailed 
was frequently of no slight profit to him in the 
critical opening weeks of his course, Viewed in 
this light, it will be seen that even a ‘plough’ 
may have its uses; although the youth so fa- 
voured is seldom grateful for the benefit thereby 
conferred. 

But mods cannot be attempted until the end 
of one year from matriculation, and need not be 
tackled until the expiration of two; while it is 
pretty safe to assume that the typical passman— 
unless much stirred by external influences—will 
elect the latter alternative. Hence it becomes 
altogether too distant an affair to furnish the 
desired stimulus, even if the work it requires 
were sufficient—-which it is not—to occupy so 
many months. Thus, then, our representative 
friend, when he has fulfilled his destiny as re- 
ards smalls, finds himself launched into the 

xfoard world with practically nothing on earth 
to do except amuse himself to the best of his 
ability. Not that the exiatence of the pasaman 
is entirely consumed in social festivity ; on the 
contrary, when the efforte of his scout and the 
chapel bell have succeeded in extracting him 
from his balmy couch, he will be expected to 
spend two or three weary hours out of his 
morning in a draughty lecture-room, stumbling 
himself, and hearing others stumble, through 
various passages of Greek and Roman authors, 
which neither he nor they have.thought it worth 
while to prepare beforehand. Althongh it is 
true that the good derived from these matutinal 
studies is infinitesimal, and that the same man 
will often get up in a couple of days’ earnest 
effort the work which he has been inefficiently 
bungling over for a term, still, they have at least 
the merit of preventing en from quite 
forgetting their classics in the interval between 
emalls and mods, 

The afternoon is the time when young Oxford 
is to be seen at ita best, disporting itself with 
infinite gusto at the various pastimes in which 
it rejoices. Rowing is perbaps the amusement 
most truly characteristic of the place ; for cricket, 
popular though it undoubtedly is, can only be 
enjoyed during the summer term, while the 
river can be frequented all the year round. 
In their appropriate seaaone, football, lawn-tennis, 
every species of athictica, are patronised by 
emotes in common with their more intelleotnal 

rethren, with an ardour and anergy very dif- 
ferent from the manner in which they seek to 
fulfil the ostensible objects of their sojourn at 
the university. 

_ Many other means have likewise been judi- 
ciously provided wherewith to pas away the 
time. But without stopping to enumerate them, 
our passman to have sipped the 
pleasure within his reach, and to 
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bent last approaching the end of his second year's 
residence. 
And plainly and plainly 
Now through the ¢ ont appears 


the dreadfnl ahadow of mods, once far off, and, 
as it were, veiled from his eyes by the ‘time- 
mista’ which lay between him and it, but now 
looming dreadfully close before his bewildered 
gaze. Parental anxieties begin to be aroused ; 
exhortations to ‘do something’ flow in upon him 
thick and fast; hia college tutor, when he submits 
to him his weekly or i-weekly scrap of Latin 
prose, looks grave at the ap ce of errors 
which would formerly only have awakened in 
him a gentle hilarity. Finally, some of bis own 
familiar friends will have already bean in for, 
but not passed through the dread ordeal; and 
failing therein, their p know them no more. 
For it should be clearly understood that there 
is a gulf beneath the feet of Oxford men, at the 
giddy verge of which mas ever walk. A slight 
mistake, and they vanish from the scene, though 
their names may still linger on, always fresh and 
green—in the memories of the tradesmen in 
whose debt they are. ‘Facilis descensus Averni’ 
ie fearfully true as regards the modern under- 
graduate. Smooth and easy is the descent from 
college to hall, or to ‘the unattached’ (‘non- 
collegiate’ is their new title); whence, again, a 
transition is easily accomplished to regions where 
country air revives the jaded spirit. This lest 
process is called ‘rustication.’ 

Now, there are two terrific subjects included 
in pass mods, the thought of which, when he 
views them from afar, is enough to freeze the 
blood of the average pasaman. One of these 

orgons is styled ‘Unseen,’ and the other ‘ Logic.’ 

t not the reader also take fright at the first 
of these tremendous words. No weird reference 
to the dim mysteries of another world is intended 
by the title, which merely indicates the task of 
translating, at sight, brief passages from classical 
authors not previously ‘got up’ by the aid of a 
crib and a dictionary. Obviously, it is too much 
to expect that a man who hag not given up more 
than ten or twelve years of his existence to the 
almost exclusive study of two dead languages, 
should be able to read little bita from easy books 
in those tongues without being helped by a trans- 
lation. At anyrate, if this is not obvious, it is 
nevertheless true. The modsman, at that 
stage of his history which we are now contem- 
lating, is quite unable to construe even those 

ke which he has in some sort read dori 
the college lectures he has had to attend, muc 
less will he be competent to make ont the sense 
of extracts from works with which he is wholly 
unacquainted. 

But what of that other obstacle, that spectre, 
labelled ‘Logic, which stands across his path, like 
« guard set to bar his way through mods! Logic! 
It is a word well calculated to ee the cheek of 
the nursery-maid, or make the bold heart of the 
sonecian Salis. Of ali that may be comprehended 
ee of ea of a 
¥. notes, he ia ¥ ignorant, until, 
at the call of fate, he danikcty probes, its mighty 
depths, and crammed with a manual and prompted 
by a coach, 
acthim. (N.B, 


1 ek am wrt 


is equally ignorant afterwards.) 
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trium tly replies to the questio 
mphantly replies eq’ ns | versely 


OMAN rome ee open nF 


Sit 
The resi truth is that logic, appalli ugh it 
sounds, is taken up as a preferable Preeti 
te mathe since, by common report, it ia 


known to be so easy that the veriest ‘duffer’ can 
pass in it with a very alight amonnt of exertion. 
Wonder,’ says Carlyle, ‘is the basia of worship ;' 
and considered as subtly invented to keep alive 
the feeling of amazement in the human breast, 
even pass mods logic may be allowed to have its 
uses; but not otherwise. Certainly it is not 
likely that any one will be found hardy enough 
to say that it sharpens the intelligence or 
strengthens the understanding of any of those 
who reach the requisite standard of proficiency. 
Even when the ee ne has learnt 
how to construct ‘a syllogiam in ‘bara,’ 

in the exhibition of auch wit as his soul inal 
to produce a ‘collocation of three propositions’ 
like the following—All men are fallible Ex- 
aminers are men. Therefore—examiners are 
fallible—it is doubtful whether the Fooy ledge 
he has acquired affects his usual fashion of think- 
ing and arguing, any more than the English 
grammar taught in a National School influences 
the mode of speech habitual to the scholara. 

More, however, than ‘unseen,’ and far more 
than logic, ‘Books’ are usually bs Geb by the 
wary as constituting the great difficulty in the 
way of gaining a mods testamur. No less than 
three books must be selected out of a lengthy 
list which is published, and varied from time to 
time, by the Board of Studies. The real choice 
of the passman is practically considerably more 
limited in extent, for the average candidate shuns 
as he would the plague such authors as Thucy- 
didea, Plato, Aristotle, and Aschylus. Perhaps 
Xenophou’s Memorabilia has been a choice most 
commonly made, and this is very frequently pre- 

ared for the schools by the aid of a certain well- 
aoe little word-for-word crib, in which into 
every Greek sentence is interpolated its Engliah 
equivalent. In these convenient little volumes, 
it is quite pews to read through the three given 
books of the Memorabilia in ay many days, or 
even in less time; but candour com! us to 
admit that fatal diaasters have bean known to 
befall thoss who, relying solely on euch prepara- 
tion, find themselves, when in the actual examina- 
tion, deprived of their beloved translation, There 
is indeed an'easy way of evading this danger ; 
namely, to take the indispensable resource with 
you in your pocket, and have recourse thereto 
in those moments in which the eyes of the 
examiner are not turned in your direction That 
thie is a method not unattended with danger, ia 
evident, but all the same it is one more than 
occasionally resorted to. 
‘Tf I sit there, said a gentleman whose vast 
perience entitled him to speak with authority 
if I sit there’—showing by his action that he 
hed ; 
am 


meant the front of a room—‘I am 
but if I sit Aere’—indicating the back— 
through,’ 

Oxford ‘rioral sentiment draws a wide dis- 
tinction betweea cribbing in a pass and in an 
honour school. The same man who meets with 


no disapproval when he unblushingly boasts of 
the effectual usé+a hes made of his surreptitious F 


aids in the first case, would find himself uni- 


in a similar way in the escond. 
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banned if he were ‘known to have acted ; 
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The whole amount of classics which must be| ages, the basin of cold water, to renew the - 


read for pass mods ig certainly not great. Su’ 

» that some typical candidate elects Xenophon 
or his Gréek author, and Cicero and Terence 
for his two Latin ones—by five or six weeks’ 
steady sepeestion, at the rate of about as many 
hours a day, he could unquestionably prepare 
the given Pacis in a style which would—to 
speak Pareioxicet ym him honours in his 

school, But this assumes that our typical 
Being is capable of steady continuous effort. 
Now, if re were to go in for mods in the term 
after he passed smalls, while he was still under 
the influence of the (comparatively) good habits 
formed during his school-life, and fresh from the 
gtind implied in his last achievement, it ie very 
probable that he might be found equal to the 
neceasary exertion. But as, on the contrary, he 
is only inning to face his difficulties after an 
interval of nearly two years spent in dissipation 
and idleness, he is about as much disinclined 
and unfit for any sustained mental labours as 
anybody can be. What he does do is something 
like this: towards the end of the last term before 
that in which he is compelled, by the rules of 
his college, to present himself for the ‘first 
public examination,’ ns it is designated offici- 
ally, he gets frightened, os aforesaid, by the 
near appre of danger, and makes up what 
he is pleased to call his mind—not to work hard 
now, for that, he feels, is impossible; but that 
he will work hard during the vacation. Delu- 
sive resolve! is vacation is passed like all his 
other similar periods of absence from Oxford ; 
and when he comes up again to reside, the 
fateful portion of time left him before the schools 
commencé, he desperately determines that he will 
indeed ‘simply grind ’"—next week. 

So the days ebb away, cach signalised by a 
futile vow of reformation on the morrow, until 
the scason at length arrives, about ten days 
before the exam., when he must once more ‘put 
his name down.’ In the interim he will prob- 
ably have gone to a coach for his logic, and 
perhaps also for his books ; but too late he dis- 
covers that the toil of the tutor is of no avail 
unless backed by that of the pupil. At this 
polns he will perhaps derive a certain courage 
rom the very desperation of his circumatances, 
and comfort himeelf by calling to mind a saying 
current at Oxford: ‘A week for a pass in moda, 
and three weeks for a class in greats.’ He badly 
off for time! Why, he has got ten days loft— 
nearly a week and a half—without counting the 
hours of subsidi work he can get in, while 
the schools are going on. Alas, poor passman ! 
If once he lay that flattering unction to his soul, 
he will be more hopelesaly sped than was even 
Yorick when Hamlet fingered his skull. All 
that is left of him, after sid has been ploughed, 
will become a fit theme for the moralist. ' 

And now, for these few remaining daya, the 

esman does work. The agonies he enderes are 
rightful, and it is to be hoped may be accepted 
as expiatory of his previous idleness—a sort of 
purgatorial cleansing for former sin, Fourteen, 
sixteen, nay, eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four ‘are consumed in such labour as mortality 
may scarce endure. Now, of a verity, the wet 
towel and peruas ct oil of traditional fame are 
called into use. His brow matted in wet band- 


moist by his side, the cup of green tea or 
atro: ant coffee before him—there, through the 
long hours of night, until the light of his lamp 
grows dim before that of the sun, the miserable 
sufferer from delay strives at once to ‘redeem 
hie misspent moments past,’ and to resist the 
calls which nature makes to sleep. Yet even 
now, even under this dire stress of necemity, 
he cannot concentrate his attention, In vain he 
glances from the text of his book to the pages 
of his crib, from the pages of his crib to those 
of his book. The words which he reads at one 
moment are gone from his mind the next; in 
spite of his utmost endeavours, his thoughts still 
wander far afield. ‘The gods are just, and of 
our pleasant vices make instruments to scourge 
us;’ and oftentimes, in the loneliness of hia 
solitary despair, is he tempted to curse those 
festal hours of sloth which have robbed him of 
the power of honest work. 

hile the night is thus passed in desolate toil, 
the minutes of the day are spent in the compan 
of his conch and of his ‘reader,’ The latter is 
a being who earns a lucrative and beneficent 
livelihood by acting as ‘minister to a mind 
diseased.’ hat some ¢elebrated physician, called 
in at the last moment when other advice fails, 
ia to the sick man, that the ‘reader’ is to the 
unprepared undergraduate. His function is to 
read aloud English translations of those classical 
authors upon which his employer may chance to 
be engaged, whilst the latter holds the original 
in his hands. Nothing can be simpler than this 
process. It enables the student to get along quite 
as fast os he would if his subject-matter were 
really written in ‘the vulgar tongue.’ It is 
indeed unquestionably the speediest, and, it may 
be added, also the least cfficacious method of 
‘getting-up one’s books’ that the ingenuity of 
man hath yet invented. By the aid, then, of 
this faithful—at eighteenpence hour—retainer, 
the ‘promising young man’ whose career we are 
following manages to read, or to have read to 
him, about two-thirds, say, of his appointed work 
in the week or so to which he has confined 
himself. The rest he ‘chances.’ The Holy 
Gospels, ‘in the original Greek,’ ore in like 
manner, it is to be feared, consigned to Fortune, 
a goddess who finds many devoted worshippers 
amongst Oxford passmen. And now, the very 
day before mods begins, that deity does indeed 
befriend him. <A piece of most extraordina 
ood luck falls to his lot—he has the toothache. 
Rogarded quite by itself, apart from surrounding 
circumstances, to have the toothache may not 
seem a very desirable thing; but, considered in 
relation to our hero’s present position, it muat 
be admitted that no greater boon could well be 
granted to him. For what avail the most 
strenuous labours, the most profound learning, 
the most varied and versatile intellectual Lac 

inst this direful and_ insidious complaint 

t could Cardinal Newman, or Professor 
Huxley, or Mr Herbert Spencer achieve, if ex- 
amined in theology, or biology, or philoeophy, 
while afflicted with this malady? Not a slight, 
common, every-day toothache, be it understoad, 
but a real, raging, throbbing, maddening tooth- 
ache, euch as it would eatisfy the ha of the 


most malevolent individual to know that his 
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‘entirely destroy this fond delusion. At lest—at 


“men ar) 


were suffering. Obviously if, potwith- 
.this dreadful drawback, ths gear 
still suoceeds in getting his testamar, he will 
have deserved the praise and edmiration of 
i he will have done something quite 


’ 
equal to a man without the toothache ge’ 
aix university scholarships and a ‘double first. 
But if, in iat of his heroic struggles to ‘con- 
quer agony,’ human nature proves too weak, and 
& ‘plough’ resulta, he will recsive the sorrowful 
compassion, instead of the adverse criticiam of 
hia relatives and friends. 

We must perforce pause here a moment to 
note the beautiful and instructive ways of Pro- 
vidence. During all that time when, far from 
being considered a blessing, it would have been 
looked upon as an unmitigated nuisance, the 
toothache held aloof, waiting, as it were, really, 
almost as if it were alive—until it was wanted, 
and at last, at the very moment when it can be 
of the greatest possible service—then it comes! 
It haunts, like a ghost, the threshold of the 
schools; nay, as we have seen, it sallies forth 
therefrom and assails those who intend to enter, 
before they have srrived. But the strongest proof 
of its discrimination, and that which moat clearly 
shows it must be friendly to man, is the fact that 
it is hardly ever known to attack those who 
would resent its approach. It passes by the 
hard-reading honour-man and the well-prepared 
passman—when he exists—to greedily embrace 
the poor creature, who would otherwise be left 
without an excuse, hopelessly ploughed. The 
present writer takes credit to himeelf for being 
the firet—so far as he knows—to draw attention 
to the peculiarities of this curious and interesting 
*yarsity disease, the strange prevalence of which, 
whenever the schools commence, no one who has 
been at Oxford will dare to deny. 

Racked, therefore, with physical pain, haggard, 
blear-eyed, and wan from lack of sleep, the 
wretch whose woes we chronicle undergoes his 
first day of mods, Here a long series of ‘sells’ 
awaits tim: His good-fortune begins and ends 
with the toothache. He had calculated that 
‘books’ must inevitably come first, and that he 
could not possibly have ‘logic’ until the second 
day, eo that he would have plenty of time 
between whiles to get up all those notes he had 

ut off reading over until now. Yet, lo and 

hold, ‘logic’ is the very paper which confronts 
him when he takes his ont! Those fiends the 
examiners have evidently done it on purpose. 
His Paper in the afternoon he had naturally 
expected would be also ‘books,’ but it is actually 
divinity, a subject which he has not yet even 
tonched, as it is well known that it never comes 
on until the last day of the exam., so that he 
ought to have had ample opportunity to cram 
Savers in it during the hours of the intervening 


Aa it was in the beginning, eo it continues 
to be till the end of the exam. Every successive 
paper except the last constitutes a ‘sell,’ 


so that before the paper-work is finished, he fecla 
that he is already ploughed, to all intents and 
parposes, ten times over. Yet atill he will not, 
e cannot, quite abandon hope. He goes on, 
and refrains from ‘ecratching,’ in the belief that, 
oS extraordinary finke, he may atill pull 
mgh ; and.even the horrors of his vied do not 


last the stroke falls, and he learns thet it has 
been all—all in vain that he has toiled and 
endured—the toothache has triumphed—not mods, 
but it has been too much for him. ‘Somehow, ; 
says Dickens, ‘it always ts the salmon’ which 
thickens the speech and otherwise affects 
men -who have been dining. Somchow, in the 
cage of ploughed undergraduates, it always is the 
toothache which is to blame. 


+ 





OLD STAIRS: A'STORY OF LONG AGO. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS, 
CHAP. I.—THE MESSENGER. 


Up a narrow lane leading from Thames Street 
towards St Panl’s stands an old tavern It is 
evening—a dark, boisterous evening in March ; 
and the dim lamp which hangs over the doorway 
of the tavern, with the words Loyal Tar written 
in black letters on each side, flickers and blin 
as though in imminent danger of being put out; 
for the wind comes and goes in gusts from every 
quarter. No sooner has one gust entered the 
Jane from the neighbouring river, than another 
meets it half-way, as if the dismal approach to 
this tavern were a favourite rendezvous of storms 
as well os ‘tara’ With one of these gusta, a 
stalwart young sailor turns into the lane, wi 
with a firm step in spite of the weather, an 
arrives under the tavern lamp. Having pushed 
open the swing-door—at which the wind roughl 
assists—the sailor descends a foot below the road- 
way into a well-lighted taproom. Here a crowd 
of men—captains of barges and steam-tugs and 
such-liku craft—men of a bold and briny t, 
if not freshly salted, are laughing and dnking 
and talking loudly. A cloud of tobacco-smoke 
floats about the low, blackened ceiling of the 
noisy bar. The young sailor, passing through 
this crowd, after a glance at the weather-beaten 
faces, steps into a snug little bar-parlour beyond. 
A cheerful fire, burning in an old-fashioned, 
open chimney, lit up panelled walls of polished 
oak until they shone again. The room was almost 
deserted. Two or three men of a nautical bearing 
sat round the hearth, smoking long clay pipes 
and drinking The sailor gave a cursory 
glance at the circle, as he had done at those in 
the bar, and then he sat down in the midst of 
these ‘loyal tara,’ as the frequenters of the tavern 
were called, and filled his pipe and ordered his 
glass, as if pre to make himself at home. 
An anki ilence had fallen upon the com- 
pany thus gathered together at the entrance of 
this seafaring youth. Every one puffed vigorously 
at his pipe, and stared with a vacant gaze at the 
fire. 


‘A gale!’ said the sailor, a8 8 strong gust of 
wind swept by, rattling the window as if _ 
‘a regular gale! If I’d not taken an oath—if I’d 
not solemnly promised, mates, to bear a message 
from the #ead before making another voyage, I 
should have been at this moment in mid-ocean. 
It’s like my lack! When the wind’s blowing a 
hurricane at sea and the waves are running moun- 
tains high, andtvere’s a chance of shipwreck, sure” | 
as fate you'll find me sitting, like a lord-mayor, 
before a blazing fire. Ain't it maddening? hy, 
bleas me, when I epied these words, Loyal Tar, 
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written ap on the tavern lamp ontside, I felt 
almost eshamed to come in!’ 

All eyes were new tamed with some curiosity 
towards the man. His bright, honest gc 
his sunburnt: cheeks, awakened interest. Hi 
manly voice and irresistible frankness raised a 
amie on tpturned face. 

“Why, mate,” remarked a handsome, dark- 

man, men with a kind expression and 
a keen eye, ‘is it worth while to court danger, 
when it comes to us often enough without being 
courted? At anyrate,’ he eaneheedy ‘there is 
surely nothing to be ashamed of, nothing what- 
ever, in being free from shipwreck, and’ 

‘ Ain't there ?—Perhaps,’ said the sailor— per- 
haps you don’t know what it ia, inate, to have all 

iends in one boat—do you?’ 

The dark-bearded man shook his head. ‘You'd 
better put all your eggs into one basket,’ said he, 
“than all your friends into one boat.’ 

‘They’re on board the brig Leander, every one 
of them, out in the storm. Yes, mate, every 
one,’ 

‘Lor, man,’ said a young fellow, looking up and 
winking at the company, ‘haven't you even gota 
sweetheart ashore 9’ 

‘No; not even that, said the sailor, ‘If I 

», 








‘What then?’ 

‘Just thia I was thinking—though I’ve no 
experience whatever—that no aweetheart’d love 
aman the less for wishing to share every danger 
with his shipmates at see. If all hands were lost,’ 
said the sailor, ‘and Mark Ringwood ashore, he 
never could look an honest man or woman in the 
face again.’ 

‘Ringwood?’ said the dark-bearded man. ‘Is 
that your name?’ 

‘Yea, that’s me.’ 

‘My name is Jarvisa—John Jarvis.—You were 
saying,’ he observed, ‘that you had got a message 
to deliver—weren’t you?’ 

‘Yes. I was told,’ said Ringwood, ‘by him 
who is now dead, to look in at the Loyal Tar. It 
was here, he assured me, I should find the address 
of the man to whom I have promised to deliver 


{ this ee A man,’ he added, ‘of the name of 
‘b , 


t m 
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Caleb Oo 

*Old Caleb Cobb? asked Jarvis. 

u bis address, and welcome.’ 

‘7’ thank you heartily for it’ 

Jarvis wrote upon a alip of paper, ‘Caleb 
Cobb, No. 1 Old Staira, Thames Street,’ and 
handed it te Ringwood.—‘ You know something 
about him, F suppose 9? 

‘Nothing,’ replied Ringwoed, ‘exeept that he 
must be—TI am led to conclude—a very old man.’ 

‘Yee, very old,’ said Jarvis; ‘and very poor. 
For many years he was a lamplighter ; but he has 
had to give that up.’ 

‘How 50?’ 

‘He has lost his sight.’ 

“What? cried Ringwood with cencern ‘A 
blind man 1’ 

Je. ‘ bea darkness, replied Jarvis. ‘His 

rand-daughter—a moat devoted gitl—su 

fim by re needle, Otherwise ees Pere 

‘Does she, though? A girl who can do that, 


must be the right sort.’ 
aa x 
ra ches! of 


°T can give 


ate, 
“She’s one in a thousand. And she's 
continued Jarvis, ‘as she is good.—But 
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“ fator 14 sae. 
old Caleb Cobb,’ he added, ‘it’s a wonder fo me 





that we haven’t seen him here to-night Wher 
the wind’s high and the lamps give am unstesdy 
neighbourhood of 


meht he often wanders in 
mes Street all alone, He thinks the lamps 
may be blown out, I fancy, and the streets left in 

ess; and he sometimes @s anxious as 
if he needed them himself to light him on his 
the ashes 


wa a? 

Nite had risen, and was 
out of his pipe before taking his leave. ‘Well, 
Mr Ringwoon" said he, ‘I hope your mesange to 
Caleb Cobb, whatever it may be, will ‘liven him a 
bit. He always has been, as long as I've known 
him, what you might down-hearted ; and he 
don’t get more cheery, like some men, with old 
age.—Good-night.’ 

*Good-night, said Ringwood ; ‘and I hope, Mr 
Jarvia, it ain't for the last time.’ 

‘TI hope eo.’ 

Buttoning his coat closely about him, John 
Jarvis stepped out into the dark and gusty night. 
He walked briskly along the lane in the direction 
of Thames Street. Before he had gone many 
paces, a monotonous tapping noise upon the stone 
pavement, accompanied by a feeble, shuffling foot- 
step, attracted his attention. He stopped instantly, 
and called out : ‘Caleb Cobb, is that you?’ 

Tn those days the streets were lit with oil-lampa. 
Tt was a light which did little to assist in distin- 

ishing features, or even forms, unless people 

appened to meet within the limited circle of 
radiation. Jarvis, waiting under one of these 
are peered into the shadows. 

* Ay, ay, John; it’s Caleb Cobb, the old lamp- 
lighter,’ Feeling his way adroitly by the aid of a 
thick stick, and Keoping persistently near some 
iron railings, a little old man now appeared in 
sight. He was shaky and bent with age; and 
yet, when s gust of wind rushed by him and 
threatened to sweep him off his lega, he grasped 
his stick and bravely stood hjs ground. 

‘Why, Mr Cobb,’ said Jarvis, stepping forward 
to take his hand, ‘isn’t it a little imprudent to 
trust yourself out alone on a blowy night like 
this 1” 

Caleb Cobb stopped and rested almost caress- 
ingly against the te of an ancient gateway, over 
which there were a ruaty iron skull and two croas- 
bones, This gateway led into one of those old 
Qity churchyards which might be met with in 
this neighbourhood almost at every turning. 
‘Maybe, John,’ aaid the old lamplighter in a 
tremulous voice—‘maybe. But I’m restless on a 
blowy night; I cam’t stop indoora It reminda 
me of the past—Is the lamp above us, Jolin, 


burning pretty brightly to-night ?’ 

“As Seah y, Mr Cobb, S can be expected.’ 
Jarvis looked up amilingly at the dim light, which 
threw the ghost of a halo round them. 

‘Then I think,’ said Caleb—'I think I'll sit 
down here on these atepa till you come back,— 
You were on your way to Old Stairs; weren't 
youl’ 

“Yea; I was going to meet Pearl’ 

a her!’ replied Caleb with tenderness 
‘ues 
heart y 

‘No, Mr Cobb. I wish’ 

‘So do I, John,’ eaid the ald man—‘so do I! 
There's no man I know of that I'd like better 


And 
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wy, Jobe, he added, ‘is Pearl your sweet-- 
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be OLD 
than you for « grandson. Not, you understand,’ 
he continued, ‘ ee that I’m y Pearl's d- 
father. No, no. I’m an old bachelor, John— 
an old bachelor. But they nicknamed me, years 

“Grandfather Cobb;” and Pearl has called 
me “grandad” ever since she could epeak.. She’s 
a nephew's child. But he's been dead these seven- 
teen yeara, come Faster, and little Pearl has no 
living relation except me.’ 

‘I've heard that,’ said Jarvis, in a thoughtful 
tone—‘I’ve heard that. But it’s the first time 
I've heard, Mr Cobb, that you were a bachelor.’ 

‘That's likely enough. I’ve mentioned it, 
John, to no one—not a soul—for fifty 
Look yonder!’ Caleb added, pointin tween 
the bara into the old churchyard, and with his 
face turned 80 eagerly in the same direction, that 
a ing thought crossed John’s mind that the 
old plighter had recovered his sight—‘look 

oes the lamplight fall beyond this 





yonder ! 
gateway 7?’ 

*Yes ; a foot or two.’ 

‘Does it fall, John, upon a broken column?’ 

‘No. But I can just distinguish something,’ 
said Jarvis—‘something answering to the descrip- 
tion, among the shadows.’ 

‘Ah! ‘hen, that’s She 
there.’ 

‘Who? 

‘My sweetheart,’ said the old man. 

His voice was subdued ; and there was so much 
reverence in his tone, that Jarvis regarded him 
with a newly awakened sense of Curiosity and 
affection. His sweetheart? The man who could 
keep green the memory of his ion, and for 
so many years, must indeed have loved! 

‘A sad, sad story, doubtless,” said Jarvis 
sympathetically. 

Caleb Cobb, who was kneeling upon the worn 
steps with his face still directed towards the tomb, 
now rose slowly with the aid of his stick, and 
turning round, lifted his blind eyes towards the 
light. There were tears upon his wrinkled 
cheeks. ‘John,’ said he, ‘it's more than sad. 
It’s a story of treachery and cnme.—I’m not 
superstitious, he added, lowering his voice almost 
to a whisper, ‘not very ; but I’ve always had the 
fancy, ever since her death, when the ay comes 
round, that something strange is about to happen. 
It’s fifty years, John, since she died—fifty years 
to-day.’ 

These words somewhat startled Jarvis. His 
odd meeting and conversation with the youn; 
sailor, Mark Ringwood, at the Loyat Tar recurre 
to him. He had spoken of a message from the 
dead, and he had expressed an eagerness to obtain 
Caleb Cobb’s address. Ought he to relate the 
incident on the spot to the old lamplighter 4 

No. This was neither the time nor place. 
At the fireaide, in Caleb Cobb’s own home, the 
sub or thongh painful, might be touched upon 
wit vantage as a forawarning of worse to come. 
But not here—not out in this gusty night. The 
old man was in no frame of mind to listen, as 
Jarvis conjectured, to what must be the prelude 
to a distressful revelation, How could he tell? 


it. was buried 


The shock, even if he mentioned the name, might 
ve f Was not this message which Mark 


ingwood had been commissioned to deliver from 
the dead, a complete to Jarvis? 
You will me some day, I hope, your sad 
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sory,” said he, placing his hand kindly’ upod 
Caleb eae i > 

*Yes—some day, John,’ he answered—‘some 
aay you shall hear my stony. But not to-night 
—Go, now, and meet my Pearl. I°H reat here, 
as I was saying, until you come back. It’s not 
cold ; and you won't be very long ?' ; 

Caleb Cobb sank down once more upon the § 
eteps, grasped his stick, and rested his forehead 
on his hande In this attitude he sat, waiting, 
at the old gateway. 


CHAP. IL—QALEB’S HOME, 


Upon the Thames, where large barges lay under 
the black shadows of a lofty warehouse, the wind 
met with no resistance except the current. The 
tide was ebbing fast; and the gale, blowin 
luckily in the sponte direction, created a rou 
surface on the dark water. At this point of the 
river, at the edge of a jetty or landing-place, 
stood a tall girl, She was clinging for safety 
to a wooden post with one hand, and in the other 
she held 2 lantern. The reflection of this lantern, 
thrown to the bottom of some stone steps, brought 
into relief a small boat; and in this boat was 
the shadowy form of a young sailor, bending 
forward to fasten a rope through an iron ring. 

“Is this Old Stairs?’ 

° Yes,’ said the girl—‘ Old Stairs, Queenhithe.’ 

‘Ab! ‘Then [’ve steered, ot Jast,’ anid the 
sailor, ‘into port.—Can you tell me,’ he added, 
‘which is Number One?’ 

‘Number One Old Stairs?’ asked the girl, with 
some surprise in her manner, 

‘Yes; old Caleb's house,’ he replied—‘old 
Caleb Cobb, the lamplighter.’ He had secured 
the boat; and, mounting the steps, now reached 
the girl’s side. She turned the lantern, with 
sudden curiosity, upon the sailor's face. It was 
the handsome, jovial Mark Ringwood. , 

‘Why, said the girl, lowering the light with 
the swiftness of a bashful woman dropping her 
eyelidsa—‘why, I live at Number One. And 
1’m’—she added hesitatingly—‘I'm Caleb Cobb's 
grand-daughter.’ 

‘His grand-daughter? Well, said Ringwood, 
‘if that ain’t odd !—Now, what—excuse me usking 
—what might be your name ?” 

‘Pearl’ 

* And now,’ continued Ringwood, ‘tell me, Miss 
Pearl, is your grandfather at home ?’ 

‘No, not yet—I think he has gone to a {' 
tavern, out of Thames Street, called the Loyal 
Tar. He sometimes goes there.’ : 
‘Why, I’ve just come—not half an hour ago— 
from that very tavern. I’ve missed him.’ i 

‘Perhaps, if the business is not pressing, you 
would to-morrow.’ 

‘It t pressing. I've a measage—as I was 
telling John Jarvis’ ; 

‘Do you know Mr Jarvis?’ 

‘Yea. That is, 1 met him to-night at the Loyal 
Tar.—-I'’ve 8 message,’ re the yo sailor, 
‘from the dead. And I’d like—if it is possible— fj 
to deliver it to-night It would set my min 
more at rest.’ ; 

‘Will ygu ceme back, then, in an hour?’ 

‘Yes. —Bi suppose, edded Ringwood, tapping 
mysteriously the st-pocket of his pea-jacket— fi 
‘suppose I leave a parcel with you? It’s about & 
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ry 
——— 
this business; and it’s rather valuable. I’ve just 
H fetched it from my lodging over the water. I 
don't like ing it about after dark, and’—— 
‘I'll take cave of it, if you wish.’ She looked 
towards a row of houses which stood upon the 


jetty, facing the river, They. were very small 
te é with one window on 


ouses, two atories high, 
each story. Pearl crossed the road, and placing 
her hand upon the latch of the door of the house 
nearest the water-side, opened it and stepped in. 
eae ste ne at once into a little room—for these 

ouses did not waste any space in 
room of the neatest and py description. Ring. 
wood followed, and closed the door behind him ; 
for the wind, rushing in without ceremony, made 
the little log-fire roar again, and threatened to 
blow ont the lamp, which stood upon the table 
f under the window like a beacon. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Ringwood, ‘that’s the light 
I saw when I got entangled among the barges. 
It gave me the notion to cry out,’ 

"I'm glad—very glad indeed—it was so useful,’ 
said Pearl ‘Grandfather, although he is quite 
blind, trims this lamp and lights it without m 
help, and leaves it in the window all night It 
is all the lamplighting that he does, or can do, 
now. This corner house is called the “Little 
Lighthouse” by the boatmen and bargemen about 
here, They give grandfather, for his trouble, 
| among them, three or four shillings a week. It 
is atl he earns; but it almost pays the rent.’ 

She was standing upon the hearthrug at the 
fireside, glancing up timidly while she spoke into 
Mark Ringwood’s face. e remained near the 
door, respectful in attitude, but with a look in 
his eyes of unfeigned admiration. 

Pearl's beauty was singularly attractive. Every 
feature showed some sign of animation. Her 
bright hazel eyes, her dark quivering eyelashes, 
and the curved lines about her dim fing mouth, 
reflected endless lights and shades of expression ; 
and as she now hastened to remove her bonnet 
and throw aside her cloak, ep laying her wavy 
ae hair, tied up in a simple knot, Ringwood 
thought that he had never seen such a lovely girl 

He was dazzled ; but he dared not—being a 
modest young sailor—gaze very long at Pearl. 
Taking from his breast-pocket the parcel which 
he had declared gave him some anxiety, he held 
it out to the girl and said: ‘Sec! It’s addressed 
“Qaleb Cobb, London.” It don’t look of any 
particular value, does it? But it is, Miss Pear}; 
e0, please, don’t let the packet get lost.’ 

It was an oblong packet, like a large letter, 
and sealed in four places with black sealing-wax. 
Pearl took it and turned it over with fingers 
expressive of curiosity. 

And now,’ continued Ringwood, ‘171 go. In 
an hour's time—weather permitting—I'll be back 
again. As he spoke he placed his hand upon 
the latch. : 

Pearl stepped forward to detain him. 
Will you tell me your name ?? 

"I hea oo pardon. My name is Mark 


‘Well, then, Mr Ringwood, don't you think 
you should walk down Thames Street towards the 
Loyal Tar? You might meet my grandfather, 
or find him at the tavern.’ ; 

-_ ‘I will do.eo. I’ve a message for him, Miss 
- Pearl.’ 


"Stay | 


little fire das Ri in Oa =e me 
: as Ringwood, w 
) roare i< alors 











‘Ah t’ said Pearl, looking eae 

into Ringwood’s face—‘now, I sgl — i 
‘It's a. ’ continued SR WO, * which, 

like the packet T've juet gives Fay _ 

me no rest until I’ve delivered 

time, then, I’ll be back again.’ 


glance at Pearl, raised the latch and 
into the night. . 

Pearl sank down into her penciters axe 
chair with her eyes still turned towards the deor 
through which Mark Ringwood had passed, and 
it seemed as though she were following him in 
thought through the dark streeta of the old 
city. Who was this young sailor that so chanced 
to cross her path? Yet something seemed to 
whisper to her: ‘It would have been better had 
you two never met.’ 

Pearl could easily account for such diequietin 
reflectiona She knew that a mystery—thoug 
ignorant of what it was—surrounded her grand- 
father’s life. The strange words he had often 
let fall, and his still stranger manner, assured 
her that he had, years ago, met with some misfor- 
tane—a misfortune the recollection of which 
time had not effaced. She was unable to explain 
to herself, except in the way which pointed to 
this misfortune, an awakening disquietude con- 
cerning Mark Ringwood’s appearance. She began 
as soon as he was gone to connect him seriously 
with the mystery. She regretted having let him 
go in search of her blind old grandfather with- 
out questioning him closely about his errand. 
This message of which he was tho bearer might 
be of a distressful -nature ; perhes too painful, 
even though referred to with delicacy and tact, 
to be borne by an aged and afflicted man. 

She rose with a sudden impulse to her feet; 
and the sealed packet which Ringwood had con- 
fided to her care fell from her lap. She picked it 
up and examined the cover with an increased 
curiosity which seemed to confirm her fear. She 
was seized with a sudden resolution: she would 
go herself and mect her grandfather. The moment 
might be at hand when he would need her 
presence. She knew that the mere sound of her 
voice would give him confidence ond strength, 
where another’s voice would serve no pu 

Pearl had reaumed her cloak and bonnet and 
was standing with the packet in her hand, when 
she was surprised by a knock at the door. Thrust- 
ing the packet into a drawer in an old desk of 
her dfather’s, she stepped forward to admit 
the visitor. It was Jarvis. 

“Where is grandfather ?’ 
 ‘T left him,’ said Jarvis, ‘seated on his favourite 
steps, not long ago.’ 

‘At the old gateway 1’ 

‘Yea. He promised,’ said Jarvis, ‘that he 
would wait there for ns.’ 

‘Come,’ said Pearl; ‘let us 
I want to see him at once.’ 

‘What is the matter?’ 

Without answering, Pearl hurried out. Jarvis 
followed. In spite of the wind, the girl went 
quickly along. But at the corner of a street 
@ atrong gust met her full in the face. She 
would have fallen, had not Jarvis been at her 
side to eave her. 

“Won't you take my arm?’ Jarvis ventured to 


go to grandfather. 
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A SHETLAND PONY. 
Taz long and hilly drive of thirty milea from 
Lerwick to Sumburgh possesses little attraction 
for the lover of nature in her softer moods. The 
South Mainland of Shetland, wildly romantic as 
is its rocky coast-line with its numberless voes 
or estuaries, and picturesque as are its fisbing- 
hamlets, its purling hill-streame, and groups of 
crofters’ cottages, lacks in great measure the 
essential element of colouring. The hills ore 
bare, bleak, and gray; even in autumn there is 
no heather-bloom, as in Orkney, to adorn with 
its rich purple the monochrome of broken peat- 
moss. In fact, if it were not for one endlessly 
varying feature peculiar to this region, the land- 
scape would be wholly in neutral tints) The 
solitary relief to the sombre surroundings is the 
bright colouring of the ubiquitous Shetland 
pony. Notwithstanding reports of their recently 
diminished numbers, these little animals seem 
to be everywhere—grazing contentedly on the 
grim, peaty moorlands, wandering over the bare 
hillsides, or peering like elves over the stone 
dikes at the passing vehicle. There are little 
ponies and big; ponies black and brown, cream- 
coloured, russet, fawn, and gray; every shade 
and size of the smallest known, as well as the 
hardiest ond most useful breed of poniea in the 
world. During our last trip through the district, 
we attempted to count those within sight of the 
road as we passed; but we gave up the task 
long before reaching our destination. The jour- 
ney occupied the whole day, the hills being 
nearly as steep as those of Skye; and there were 
hundreds of ponies visible in every direction 
feeding, contentedly enough to all appearance, 
where, probably, no other animal could find 
subsistence, in all the brilliancy of their summer 
coata, and rejoicing for the most part in wholly 
untrimmed manes and tails, The appearance of 
some of the smaller ponies is grotesque in the 
extreme; their fiery eyes, glancing under bushy 
forelocks, and their shaggy manea, giving them 


(something of the look of miniature bisona. When 
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grazing together, the younger, and especially the 
smaller animals will frequently be observed to 
fight fiercely with each other; in fact, this breed 
of ponies, from their hardiness and courage, form 
no mean antagonists to horses of much larger 
size, Instances are known of ordinary horses, 
pastured with ponies in islands, or ‘holms,’ as 
they are locally termed, having been actually 
killed by the repeated attacks of their tiny but 
determined foes. 

In treating of Shetland ponies, one is apt, 
without perhaps being aware of it, to tread upon 
somewhat ticklish ground. Of course it will 
not be denied by any one acquainted with the 
subject, that the Shetland variety of ponies as 
a whole ia, with some minor defecta, by far the 
best of all. The difficulty alluded to does not 
lie in this direction. The fashion of Iceland 
ponies is, we believe, fast dying out It would 
never have obtained to any extent, considering 
the marked inferiority of the breed in every 
respect, had it not been for the efforts of those 
interested in their wholesale importation. And 
there.has been, in connection with the subject, 
a popular misconception which has told in their 
favour. Born in a much colder climate, one 
might imagine, at first sight, that the ponies 
reared in the far north would necessarily be of 
a hardier nature, and be much more inured to 
exposure than their Shetland brethren. But this 
conclusion would rest upon a mistaken premise. 
Teeland has, of course, by far the more rigorous 
climate ; but it is one eo much more severe than 
that of Shetland, that the ponica cannot be left 





/out in winter, but are regularly sheltered and 


housed during the inclement season, This the 
Shetland ponics never are. By day and night, 
in winter and summer alike, they live on the 
hillside, Any indulgence they may get by way 
of extra food in hard seasons is afforded them 
solely in the way of ‘outdoor relief.’ Let the 
north wind drift the snow-flakes ever so thickly, 
let the cold & ever so intense, the true ‘Sheltie, 
clothed in a triple and impenetrable fell of 
matted hair, has no ‘bield’ but such as the 
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turns its ample tail towards that doubtful shelter. 
Hence in great measure their unmatched hardi- 
| Bess, : 

But althongh the supremacy of the Shetland 
ponies will not be seriously questioned, yet it 
must be remembered—and here lies the rnb— 
that there are ponies and ponies even in Shetland. 
There are droves of ponies, owned by breeders, 
in the various districta of the Mainland and 
islands of the group, as well as the solitary pony 
of the individual crofta. These rival breeders 
keenly contend with each other for the palm of 
| superior merit, Well, we are wise enough not 
to pretend to award it, We may perhaps venture 
the remark that about Sumburgh an infusion of 
Norwegian blood was attempted some years ago 
with favourable results, though adding consider- 
ably to the size of the animals; but we state this 
without prejudice to the merits of other noted 
straing, 

The size of the full-grown Shetland pony varies 
very much more than is commonly believed. 
They are not all pigmies, by any means. That 
they are commonly thought to be so without 
exception is perhaps owing to the fact that so 
many of the smaller animals are exported. Fancy- 
ponics of this description, measuring perhaps only 
nine hands or thirty-six inches* at the shoulder, 
and even leas—thirty-two inches has been known 
—are in demand for the ménage, or os children’s 
pets, being practically useless for other purposes ; 
and the correspondingly fancy-prices paid for 
these Lilliputiana are extraordinary, especially 
should they be matched pairs, and cream-coloured 
or piebald. These will fetch as much as thirty 
guineas o head, or even more. Small-sized horse- 
ponies—anything under forty-four inches, or 
thereby—ore also in great demand for employ- 
ment in the coal-mines of the south, are exported 
in large numbers, and fetch a high price. These 
hapless animals are to be commiserated, not on 
account of their possible ill-usage, for they are 
both well fed and tended, but for their life-long 
imprisonment in the underground stables of the 
mines, But a larger size, anything above forty- 
four inches or thereby—and many pure-bred 
ponies are bigger—can generally be purchased 
on the spot, rising three or four years cld, for 
from seven to ten or twelve pounds for horse- 
ponies, mares usually fetching from thirty shil- 
lings to two pounds lesa ‘But the price even 
in the same district is variable, and depends upon 
a variety of circumstancea. It is nof improbable 
that in process of time these bigger-sized and 
cheaper ponies may become acarcer, the larger 
breeders contenting themselves with producing 
“the fancy qualities; and the crofters, again, 
endeavouring by crossing to increase the size 
of the animals raised by them to fifty-four inches 





* The ‘hand’ of horse-measurement is four inches; 
but the height of ponice is always given in inches in 
Shetland. 
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and 
farmwork. These causes will probably raise the 
prices of intermediate heights in the near future. 
Buch, at all eventa, are our latest advices from 
the spot. Freight to eouth ports must, of course, 
be added to the above quotations, and also the 
dealer’s commission, usually ten shillings, which 
generally includes shipment free on board steamer 
at Lerwick. Even with these additions, it will 
be seen that the profits of middle-men in the 
southern markets must be large, a broken Shet- 
land pony, three or four years old, quiet and 
tractable to ride or drive, frequently fetching, 
without any specially valuable characteristic, eome 
fifteen or sixteen guineas at horse bazaars, We 
would advise intending purchasers to seek an 
agent in Shetland, and to protect themselves 
against risk of loss on the e by means of 
a transit insurance policy, readily and cheaply 
obtainable. 

Many cross-bred ponies are also reared in Shet- 
land. A atrain of the larger horse makes a 
shapely animal. The Highland pony cross is 
also a fair one; but—there is ‘always a some- 
thing, even in horse-breeding—the tendency of 
these infusions is generally to perpetuate the 
bad qualities of both parents, without preserv- 
ing the good ones. Cross-bred Shetlanders are 

culiarly given to atumbling—an ineradicable 
ault, from which the trae breed is singularly 
exempt. 

On these points we do not speak without ex- 
erience, having on one occasion, while resident 
in the Orkney Islands, imported a veritable Shet- 
land pony direct from the land of its birth. Its 
expected arrival at Kirkwall gave us no little 
anxiety, for although the voyage thither from 
Lerwick is not a long one, ponies are very apt, 
even on a4 short passage, to suffer from want of 
water, if not properly plied en route, We 
have seen many of them ded in Orkney, to 
be attended, for lock-jaw, by a veterinary sur- 
geon, before proceeding farther south, their ill- 
ness arising from neglect of attention in this 
be Our consignment was, however, received 
without mishap. It could not be called on arrival, 
even by the most ardent admirer of the breed, a 
beautiful animal. It was the winter season, and 
a treble fold of thick and curly hair clothed our 
pony from head to foot. The mane was nearly 


two feet in length; and a pre ualy lengthy 
tail, which otherwise would heve trailed upon 
the und, had been thoughtfully tied—most 
probably by the shipper—in a double knot. It 
was of a cream-fawn colour, however—surely 
the prettiest of all—and though a good deal out 
of condition, for the Shetland moor in winter 
does not afford succulent pasture, there was a 
gentleness about our pony which did much to 
win our favour from the first. 

Shetland ponies, except when very young, have 
an aspect of pensive melancholy about them, 
suggestive of relationship to that other quadraped 
which boasts of longer earn. Perhaps it is the 
labour to which many of them are eet at an early 
age, for most of the crofters’ ponies bring home 
aa the hills in miniature carts, and carry 
loads in panniers as well; perhaps it is the 
climate in which they are reared; perhaps a 
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constitutional symptom; but every true-born|rough pasture. They are the hardi the [ 
‘Shalt’ gives ona the impression that he thinka a laniy and thrive eat on s t em as age 

great deal more than ig good for him, and that his; they will stand the immediate consequence of |! 


view of life in general is that of the pesaimict. 
Our pony was no exception, being singularly medi- 
tative, if not despondent. Even a change to better 
pasture than that of his former home failed to 
rouse him. But with all his brooding—perhaps 
it was home-sickness—he was manifestly busily 
engaged, for some weeks after arrival, in taking 
an accurate stock of his new surroundings after 
a stealthy fashion, somewhat as 4 cat will do 
when introduced toa new dwelling. This inquisi- 
tiveness roused our suspicions at first, thinking 
that he meditated flight at an early Spporbicaity 5 
but we were mistaken; he was only reaping the 
‘harvest of a quiet eye.’ When we knew our 

ny better, we gave up mistrusting and tetherin 
im. Left to wander at will, he never stray 
beyond the unfenced boundary of an Orkney 
pill-torm. On closer acquaintance, we found him 
to be a psychological study, being a curious mix- 
ture of apparently opposite and contradictory 
qualities. Gentle and amiable towards ourselves, 
he keenly resented the interference of strangers ; 
and though docile enough, there was at times 
a lingering reluctance about his obedience which 
some might have taken for obstinacy. Perhaps 
we ore wronging him, but he often seemed to 
give in to his master’s wishes with a gentle, 
a very gentle protest. There were some simple 
things which no persuasion would induce him 
todo; for example, to accept a turnip instead 
of his beloved potato for dessert ; and there was 
a slumbering ferocity underlying oll the seeming 
gentleness and misanthropic penaiveness of our 
pony, evidencing itself in a tendency to bite 
and kick at other ponies, and to assault smaller 
and inoffensive animals, such as dogs, straying 
in his path—weaknesses which only hi itary 
UpPHOGING by the lonely shores of a Shetland 
loch could either palliate or excuse. We called 
him ‘Spiggie,’ efter the famous trouting-water 
hard by his birthplace. 

But other fault or defect he had none, being 
a trusty and faithful servant, and an affectionate 
friend. A single glance at his ‘mild and mag- 
nificent eye’ assured the most timid rider of 
perfect safety in the saddle ;'while the square 
compact frame, and strong sturdy limbs, with 
pasterns well back, gave evidence of endurance 
and surefootednesa. From this latter quality, 
this particular breed makes the best of all pos- 
sible hill-ponics. A ‘Sheltie’ will pick his way 
deliberately, yet certainly, over broken ground 
and among loose stones, where any other animal, 
except perhaps @ goat, would assuredly stumble. 
And in comparative darkness, or through driving 
mist or blinding snowstorm, when the wayfarer 
on foot would almost certainly wander on the 
trackless hills, these animals will travel with 
unerring instinct to their home. Their tenacious 
memory for tracks, and their conservative ten- 
dencies generally, are very strongly marked, and 
in this respect most invaluable on the moora 

The best way to treat an imported riding 
‘Sheltie’ is to keep it as nearly as possible as 
it bas been accustomed to be kept-in its native 
wilds, High feeding and constant seas are 
positively injurious to them. They should, if 
practicable, have their heads loose, and be aasigned 
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an over-feed better than an ordinary 
surfeit of wet clover which might be fatal to 
the one, not more than temporarily inconvani- |) 
encing the other—yet the rich fare in time 
tends to enfeeble the smaller rece, more eapeci- 
ally as, from early scarcity, the os a rule, 
of an unbounded stomac They should have 
unfailing access to water at all times—no 
animal suffers sconer or more seriously from 
the consequences of thirst. And once more, if 
our pony be kept outaide—as he always should 
gave perhaps in the severest weather, when 
an open shed will do for cover—do not take 
from carl by undue trimming and reckless 
clipping, the abundant hair with which nature 
has provided him as a covering and defence. 
The coat will of itself become thinner and finer 
on better diet. The poorer the fare, the closer 
and thicker the coat. An ill-fed pony rans all 
to hair and hoof. Clip your pony’s tail as little 
as possible ; it is enough if it keep clear of the 
round, A flowing mane and tail are the Shet- 
and pony’s chief adornments, and the latter its 
| most effectual means of warding off the attacka of 
summer insects, as well as its warmest covering 
from the wintry blast. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN, 
CHAPTER XXJ.—-THE PILOT. 


Tas funeral of Mr Gabriel Gotham, J.P.—he 
never gained the distinction of D.L.—was fairly 
well attended. The coffin was preceded by a 
detachment of police, walking two and two, 
wearing white gloves; and was followed by the 
| Cornellis family and by several of the gentry of 
the neighbourhood. ‘The coffin was of polished 
oak, with brass mountings. The church bell 
tolled ; and the pulpit and altar and the family 
pew were in mourning. 
After the funeral, a few came back to the Hall 
to partake of refreshments whilst their carriages 
were being got ready. The rector speedily took 
off his surplice and scarf and curled up his 
black kid gloves, and came. The lawyer of the 
deceased was aluo there, a local man, who lived 
in Hanford, who made out the leases for Mr 
Gotham, 
When the guests from o distance were gone, 
and only the rector and the solicitor remained 
Justin Comellis aaid with a sad smile : It in J 
Bu , usual on these melancholy occasions 
pace and read the will; but Mr Coxe no doubt 
is aware of the arrangement made by 7, poor 
I have the key of his bureau, The will 
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cousin. 
is in it, I believe. I will run up-stairs and bring 
| it down, if Mr Coxe would like to see it. There 
| is, however, no merely I will have it proved 
| forthwith st Somerset House.’ 
said the lawyer. 


‘You have it!’ exclaimed Mr Cornellis, stop- 
ping short on ey be to the door. 
‘""+Mr Gotha? made his will at my office the 
| day he met with his fatal accident ; in fact, only 
ls few hours before—perkaps not more than an 
| hour and a half previous.’ 


| TI have it, sir,’ 
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‘I beg your 
what object 1’ Cornellis looked very blank. 
‘Well ar, [suppose he changed his mind. 
T have the will here. It is short and to the point. 
The rector and my clerk witnessed it.’ 
} ‘I came down to the beach,’ said the rector, 
‘when r Gotham was there with Miss Jose- 

hine imspecting a new vessel just built by 

times; and he, poor fellow, asked me to do 
him the favour of stepping with him to the office 
of his solicitor. It turned out that he wanted 
to make his will, and get me to attest it. I 
suppose he felt unwell that day; had some 
premonition of what would happen. I suspect 
the true explanation of his fall is that he had a 
stroke, and that is what made him lose his 
balance. It was an odd coincidence his making 
a will the same day he Jost hia faculties.’ 

*Let me look at it,’ said Cornellis huskily, 

‘Nothing can be simpler,’ said the lawyer Coxe. 
‘He has left everything to your daughter, Misa 
Josephine—that is, to the rector, myself and 
Mr Cable, in trust for her, till she is of age, 
and not under coverture.—I must ask that Miss 
Cornellis may be present whilst I read the will, 
aa it concerns her more than any one else.’ 

‘And—myself?' stammered the ex-missionary. 

‘There ig a hundred pounds a piece left to me, 
sir, to the rector, and Cable, as executors; to the 
servants, a small remembrance. Thatisall You 
are not mentioned.’ 

Mr Cornellis said no more. He rang the bell 
for his daughter, and remained silent whilst the 
will was being read. ' 

The rector and the solicitor left, and then he 
was alone with Josephine. The calmness he had 
areumed during the presence of the two gentle- 
men deserted him. He became limp in body 
and sa gs in face. His usual assurance and 
self-confidence were gone, knocked down by this 
unexpected blow, and he did not know what 
line to take. He felt that his position was criti- 
cal. The object of the wretched old ba oa was 
clear to him. Mr Gotham had made Josephine 
his heireas because he believed she would marry 
Richard Cable; ond he had so entangled her 
with Cable, that it would not be easy for her 
to break away without a slur remaining on her 
character. is was why he had advanced the 
money for the purchase of the boat, why he had 
had it called the Josephine, and made the girl 
give it to Cable. This also was why he a 
made him trustee with the rector and Coxe, 

He was no hero to his daughter; he had con- 
temptuously flung away his natural opportunities 
of gaining her respect and securing her love ; and 
now he regretted this miatak cause he was 
disa pointed of his ambition and made dependent 
on ber He had wasted all the money his wife 
had brought; nothing of it remained, except 
what he could secure from the Insurance Com- 
pany, in compensation for his houss and goods 
consumed by fire, 

‘Well, Josephine,’ he said, not dosking her in 
the face, ‘luck smiles on you, and turns her back 
on me, Look at poor Gotham’s old will. By 
it, everything fell te me; and now, at the last 
moment, when he was half-crazed, he went and 
made a freah disposition of the pro 2 
might contest the new will; indeed, I have a 
toind to serve a caveat againat its being proved, 
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till I have considered the matter. The new will 
is so sterous that it cannot stand. Poor 
fellow ! e was off his head when he made it 
But it will not do to have quarrels in families. 
It would be a scandal if you and I were ranged 
against one another in court; and I propose a 


com J 

f think, papa, you had better settle that with 
the fraser oA Sellwood and Mr Coxe and 
Bichard Cable.’ 

He frowned. ‘I can have nothing to do with 
Mr Sellwood, nor you either, since you have 
refused bis eon! No, Josephine; I speak as a 
father to a child. I want no law; I want a fair 
arrangement between us, If you satisfy me, 1 
will withdraw my opposition to the will,’ 

‘Tt do not know what the property of poor 
Cousin Gabriel is worth,’ said Josephine. 

‘About two thousand five hundred, gross ; but 
nett, nothing like that eum.’ 


‘Papa, I will talk the matter over with 
Richard ’—— 

‘Richard!’ he exclaimed. ‘What do you 
mean ?’ 


‘Richard Cable,’ answered Josephine. ‘I have 
put myself in his hands, I did so when I thought 
myeelf a poor girl; now I am rich, I cannot twist 
myself out of his hands.’ 

‘Ob, as to that,’ said her father, ‘give yourself 
no concern; I'l] manage it, What was absurd 
yeaterday, is impossible now.’ 

‘I did not mean that I could not extricate 
myself, papa, but that I would not.’ 

‘Then yon are ae fool,’ said he bluntly—‘a 
greater fool than I conceived you to be. The 
man is a vulgar sailor, and talks broad Easex.’ 

‘I beg a pardon, papa. He is a man of 
honour and integrity—a gentleman at heart.’ 

‘I do not profess to know his heart. If his 
entility is within, turn him inside out, please, 
Belore resenting him to me ond the world,’ 
He laughed contemptuously. ‘I suppose your 
mother-in-law will char for you—ninepence o 
day with six meals and her beer.’ 

Josephine coloured, 

‘As for the snivelling babies,’ he said scorn- 
fully—‘insist on a free application of soap, and 
the use of a tooth-comb before introducing them 
into this house. Then, impatiently: ‘Pshaw! 
The thing is too absurd. I cannot believe in such 
a climax of folly as that my own daughter should 
voluntarily set herself up to be the laughing-stock 
of the neighbourhood. I'll offer the lout a bun- 
dred pounds to marry Betty the scullery-maid, 
and get rid of him that way.’ 

‘Papa,’ said Josephine, with troubled face, ‘you 
cannot alter matters by talking in that way. You 
drove me mad the other day, and I tried to drown 
myself; then Richard saved me for the second 
time from death. I had no one to whom to 
look for succour, advice, comfort, and I turned 
to him.’ 

‘There—there!’ said Mr Cornellia ‘Like a 
Newfoundland dog, I suppose, he went into the 
water after you. It does not follow that because 
a dog draws yon ont of the water, you are to 
worahip ond obey Ponte ever after; and a 
bone will suffice for him. My dear Josephine, 
tale that Beanty, when she 
marries the Beast, finds him transform himself 
into a glittering Prince. In real life, when 
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Beanty thus descends, ahe finds the Beast become 
infinitely and degradingly more beastly.’ Then, 
unable to keep his temper any longer under eem- 
blance of control, he left the room, took up his 
hat, and walked throngh the cern out at the 
gate, and along the seawall to the Cables’ cottage. 

e walked in with his hat on, after having 
rapped at the door, and asked Mrs Cable for her 
son, She told him he was in the garden, and he 
went through the house to him. 

‘Good-evening,’ he said, a little roughly, for 
his temper was nettled. ‘I’ve come for a word 
or two with you.—What is this Miss Josephine 
tells me about her trying to drown herself, and 
throwing herself on your protection 1’ 

Richard stood up, and looked Mr Cornellis 
in the face gravely out of hia clear steady 
eyes. ‘Has she told you ought about it, sir?’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes, she has—some rodomontade. I beg your 
pardon; you probably do not understand the 
word, and would be at a loss to spell it. Some 
nonsense, I mean. She tumbled into the mud, 
and you picked her out.’ 

‘Sir, it happened as Miss Josephine said.’ 

‘She entered into no particulars. She was 
in one of her tall moods, giving herself tiptoe 
airs, I do not care for the particulars. ow 
she got into the mud is nought to me; how she 
got out is more my concern. Did she scramble 
out, or did you pull her out?’ 

‘J brought her here, sir. She was in the water, 
not in the mud.’ 

‘Yon brought her here! 
home 7’ 

‘Because she refused to be taken home.’ 

‘And then she threw herself on you for advice 
and protection—advice as to nothing, protection 
against nobody. Not a soul desired to hurt her, 
and it is @ matter of no importance what and who 
advised her, for she is so headstrong that she 
will go only her own way.’ 

‘What she asked me, sir,’ said the sailor, ‘and 
what was said, are between herself and me.’ 

‘You refuge to tell me what passed 2’ 

‘Miss Josephine spoke to me in confidence !’ 

There was something so offensive and irritat- 
ing in the tone of Mr Cornellis, that Richard 
began to see how it waa ible for the poor girl 
to be worked into a condition of exasperation by 
her father, such that she should try to destroy 
herself, 

The ex-missionary looked hard at the sailor, 
who met hie eye frankly. 

‘I do not know what tomfoolery my daughter 
has been playing with you; but you will please 
to understand at whatever she said, she eaid in 
joke.’ 

‘Miss Josephine knows that best, sir. If she 
spoke in joke—so; if in earnest—so.’ He was 
not to be brow-beaten ; he was calm, grave, and 
earnest, 

‘I do not know how she expressed herself ; 
words are various in their meanings, and a simple 
word lightly said may be taken seriously, and 
have grave consequences, You must distinctly 
understand, my man, that Miss Cornellis has 
acted contrary to my wishes in coming here to 
play with ie brata — children. “There are 
children to be played with on her own level 
of life, without etooping to youra—I mean no 


Why not to her 


RICHARD CABLE. 


offence. Your children may be nice and 
dear and all that sort of thing. but the. mei as 
apart from the au in which my aughter 
moves as if they belonged to the Dog-star’ 

‘The stars are above,’ said Cable coolly. 

Mr Cornellis was Lasers gr the beaks He 
did not want to admit that his daughter had 
spoken seriously to him about an engagement 
with Cable; he desired to hear Cable's version 
of the interview, and then to take his course. 
But Richard was reserved. Mr Justin Cornellis 
could get nothing out of him, and was himself 
losing his temper. 

‘Now, look here,’ said he. ‘My daughter has 
made you a present of a boat. } advanced the 
money. She gave it to you. I thought it would 
seem to come more gracefully from her; but 
don’t you build any ambitions on that trans- 
action. She owed you a debt, and has paid it; 
and she is now quit. I daresay she has said 
some hongense to you since. Girls have no con- 
trol over their fancies and tongues—Mind you, 
my good fellow, I object to her coming here. 
If she returns, she will incur my severe displea- 
sure; and I warn you that no serious intention 
lurks behind her words.’ 

‘What words, sir?’ 

* Any words she may have said.’ 

Cable considered a moment, then he said with 
eelf-restraint: ‘Sir, I have listened to what you 
have said; but I can’t make much out of it. 
You don’t wish the young lady to como here 
to see my young folks; very well, sir. She shall 
not come if I can help it I would not have one 
of my little girls disobey me; and if I led your 
daughter into disobedience, I should expect to be 

unished in like manner in my own children— 
ut, su, Mies Josephine spoke to mo when she 
was much in earnest and was very unhappy. I 
know well we be of different build. Shas a 
clipper yacht, and I a coal-barge; but that is 
neither here nor there. She appealed to me, 
and I answered her. If she meant nought by 
it, Tam content. I will go with you to the Hall, 
sir, and see her in your presence, and she shall 
tell me what she means. Whichever woy she 
decides, I am content.’ 

As the two men turned to leave the garden 
by the way of the bridge, Josephine hersclf ap- 
peared from under the willows, crossed the plank, 
opened the wicket, and came towards them. 

‘T knew pape had come here,’ she said ; ‘so I 
have followed. 

‘I am glad you are on the spot,’ eaid Mr Cor- 
nellis—but his looks belied his words—‘that you 
may hear what I have been sayin 
I have told him that you have used random words 
to him, the purport of which I know, though I 
do not know the exact expressions used. ou 
were excited at the time, possibly light-headed. 
Your words are not to be taken at the foot of the 
letter. What you said in heat yon regret when 
cool. A lady is always allowed to change her 
mind; and cirenmetances having al ou 
have altsred your p ee.—You will under- 
stand, Mr Cable, that the girl is not of age.’ 


‘Papa,’ said Josephine, turning to him, and 
then to Cable, ‘Richard—I can now say to both 
what must said. I am not e weathercock. 


When I give my word, I stick to it. I placed 
myself in the hands of Richard Cable, and asked 








to Mr Cable. |’ 
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him to direct the course of my life, when I felt 
that I had lost confidence in you, papa—in every 
one; when ¥ believed m ieee r gt 

without a penuy. Mr Cable does not know what 
has happened to alter my circumstances; that, 
however, does not alter my purpose, but intensi- 
fies my resolution. If before, when I was poor 
and without responsibilities, I wanted a help, now 
that I am well off, and am likely to have many 
responsibilities, I shall need assistance much more, 
He is the only man to whom I can look with 
perfect trust, and to him I still turn. I do not 
wish to roach you, papa; but es you have 

i oe my little eine left me by my 
mother, i do not wish you to play ducks and 
drakes with that bequeathed to me by my cousin. 
Besides, he did not appoint you executor and 
trustee, but he appointed Richard Cable. There 
ig no one—no one to whom I can look up as I 
look up to him. I daresay my choice will shock 
the neighbourhood; but £ do not care; I must 
seek my own happiness and welfare above every- 
thing else, When © poor creature is drowning, 
she clings to the spar that is floating near her, 
and which she knows will sustain her, and does 
not apologise to the hencoops and empty barrels 
drifting around that she does not lay hold of 
them instead of the spar.’ 

Mr Cornellis turned livid. ‘Take care, Jose- 
phine; you almost persuade me that a lunatic 
asylum is aed proper home.’ 

‘I ask Richard Cable to protect me. He will 
see that I am not spirited away to a madhouse. 
am sorry, she continued, ‘very sorry, not 
ot all glad, that Cousin Gotham bas made me 
his heiress. I had ten thousand times rather 
have been 8 poor man’s wife, in auch a position 
that the road of duty was straight and clear 
before me. Now I fear mry way will be less 
obvious; but I shall have one to steer me who 
is the best of pilots,’ She extended her hand to 
Richard. 





SUBMARINE BOATS, 


Tu nations of the earth are preaching peace with 
an apparent earnestness of purpose which seems 
strangely at variance with the preparations for 
war to be met with on every hand, and with the 
keen interest evinced in the discovery of any 
reliable method of killing and maiming. The 
New World and the Old, shrewd Yankee and 
stolid Celestial, perfervid Gaul and phlegmatic 
Briton, are alike girding up their loins and per- 
fecting their armaments. The Reserves are called 
out; and the construction of ironclads of colossal 
proportions is being rapidly pushed forward at 
an almost incredible outlay of the public money. 
Every ship of the Admiral class in our own navy, 
such as the Benbow, costs seven hundred and 
ninety thousand pounds; while the Néle and the 
Trafalgar hove had not lesa than nine hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds apent upon each of 
them. Speaking in round numbers, the typical 
man-of-war of the present day represents the 
embodiment of on expenditure of one million 
pounds sterling, or sufficient to have provided a 
goodly fleet of war-ships of the same dimensions 
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az those with which Nelson swept the seas, Yet 
20 swift*is the onward, inexorable march of 
scientific discovery, that these mastless monstroa- 
ities are sometimes obsolete ere they have left 
the hands of the constructors. Nor is this all 
that is urged against the employment of such 
leviathans. 

The rm projecting far under the surface 
Tenders them an ever fertile eource of danger 
im narrow waters. The British Vanguard, the 
German Grosser Kurfurst, each sank in conse- 
quence of damage received when colliding with 
their conzorta, notwithstanding the vaunted efficacy 
of their water-tight compartments. The Injlerible 
is divided into one hundred and thirty-three self- 
contained parts; and is able to rid herself of five 
thousand threa hundred tuns of water an hour 
with her various pumps. In the Mediterranean, 
8 ateamship laden with a costly freight attempted 
to cross the bows of one of our ironclads, became 
impaled on the ram, and finally sank in deep 
water. A few days ago, a French steamship, 
bound to America with emigrants, fouled the 
spur of the Italian man-of-war Italia which lay 
at anchor. A rent thirty feet from top to bottom, 
and four feet in width, was the result; and the 
steamship had to be beached forthwith, to prevent 
loss of life and property. 

Moreover, these huge ships cannot be rendered 
absolutely invulnerable, and practical men are 
quick to devise meana whereby the ship of an 
enemy may be placed hors de combat. Electricity 
and the new explosives have greatly contributed 
to render all things possible to the modern inves- 
tigator; and a lurking uneasiness exists that 
despite all precautions, the battle may be to the 
awift rather than to the etrong—to the easily 
manageable sling and stone of the stripling, rather 
than to the cumbrous arms and armour of the 
giant. An ironclad will be compelled to surround 
herself with a cordon of boats, if she is to be 
protected from night-attacks. This was clearly 
demonstrated by Captain Boyton at New York. 
He swam off in his life-saving suit to a man-of- 
war anchored in the harbour, and affixed a 
dummy torpedo to her side, which was not 

eived till the sun was well above the 
orzzon. 

In the last American war, twenty-five ships 
were destroyed by the electric torpedoes of the 
Confederates, The ‘infernal machines’ used by 
the Russians during the Crimean war were simply 
small watertight canisters, containing piipowase 
an intimate mixture of chlorate of potash and 
sugar, and a glass bulb filled with sulphuric acid. 
The acid escaped immediately this bulb was 
fractured by a ship striking against the canister, 
trickled on to the prepared mixture, and an 
explosion ensued. They were dangerous both to 
friend and fos, and were of very feeble intensity. 
To-dey, electricity is pressed into the dread 
service aa the igniting agent, and gun-cotton or 
dynamite takes the place of the gunpowder, inas- 
much as they explode with four or five times 
its violence, 


The Whitehead torpedoes coat five hundred 
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pounds each, ars cigar-sha and propelled | valuables from the depths of the 
through the water by the Pe ieation of com- {carry d into’ besi ee Areca : 
pressed air, The o is composed of threo | refers to bagpipes and diving-bell as common 
parts: the head, which contains the losive ;| in‘ his day, D: machines were certainly in 
the reservoir, in which air is com till it use in the thirteenth century, and writers of thas ‘ 


machinery of propulaion. 
travel a mile, ak mile and a half, at a depth 
of eight feet under water; the’ first thousand 
yards being moved over at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. It is liable to be deflected by 
currents from its otherwise perfectly straight 
course ; but quite recently it has been stated that 
this manifest defect can be allowed for. The 
torpedo rises to the surface, if, owing to some 
mishap, the explosion does not take place at the 
moment of striking the object aimed at ; and an 
automatic arrangement renders it harmless, so as 
to admit of recapture without risk. ae French 

the République Franpaise and the Temps, 
Fave lately challenged the utility of the White- 
head ; but from internal evidence furnished by the 
articles themselves, it would appear that the 
writers were unacquainted with the method of 
construction of these torpedoes, and the French 
admiral, Aube, is altogether in their favour. The 
latest addition to the fish-torpedo class is fourteen 
feet long, with a diameter of fourteen inches, and 
can travel eighteen hundred yards with a speed 
of thirty-five miles an hour. A reservoir, coated 
with a non-conducting material, runs along the 
centre, which is charged with hot water at a pres- 
sure of four hundred pounds per square inch; and 
it is believed that the steam given off from the 
hot water will drive her engines for an hour. 
The weight of the torpedo remains unaltered 
during the run, as the steam, when it has done 
its work, is condensed inside. Ships finding 
|| themselves in the vicinity of these terrors, rig 
out strong neta, so as to entangle the torpedoes 
within the meshes, and employ other means to 
avert the danger. 

Gun-cotton and dynamite are peculiarly sensi- 
tive to vibration, and their detonation is due to 
this very cause; so that, by exploding counter- 
™Tines, any torpedoes lying about may be harm- 
leasly exploded, if only they contain nitro- 

lycerine componnds. One of onr men-of-war 
eA a steam pinnace which is used for dropping 
and exploding countermines, in order to destroy 
the mines of an enemy and clear the harbour 
for the fleet. Her engine is worked and all its 
movements controlled solely by electricity, the 
cable which supplies the motive-power being 
unwound from winches as the boat moves along. 
Wonderful as it may seem, she does her wor 

in this way without any person on board of her! 
A commander may perceive and provide for the 
torpedo launched against him or sunk at the 
bottom of the harbour, There ia, however, 
nothing to betray the presence of a submarine 
vessel approaching some doomed ship under the 
control of & daring seaman ; except, perhaps, the 
bead on the water, as in an otter hunt. We 
propose to lay before our readers a short sketch 
of the history of submarine boats, which, aided 
by torpedoes, are destined to be employed prin- 
cipally in the destruction of ironclads, 

Divers were employed in the middle ages, and 
even in times of remote antiquity, to recover 


period assert that Alexander the Great was once | 
& passenger in some sort of submarine boat. Yan 
Drebbel, a Dutchman, built a submarine boat at 
London, in 1644, which could contain twelve 
rowers aa well as some engers ; and on ono 
occasion ‘James I. descended beneath the waters 
of the Thames in this vessel. The inventor is 
said to have discovered a liquid sare the 
important property of rendering the air in the 
confined space under hatches suitable for repeated 
inhalation, and thus to prolong the time which 
could be spent under water. At Amsterdam, in 
1653, a Frenchman exhibited a submarine vessel 
seventy-two feet in length, but refused to divulge 
the secret of its construction. A learned Father 
of the Romish Church wrote a work, in 1664, 
which suggested the possibility of destroying 
hostile fleets by means of boaig moving under 
the surface of the sea. 

During the War of Independence, in 1776, 
Bushnell, a native of Connecticut, built the firet 
submarine boat, properly so called. She was 
immersed by admitting water into tanks con- 
structed for the purpose; and rose to the surface 
again by letting fall leaden weighta which were 
suspended to her keel, and at the same time 
pumping out the ballast-tanka She was pro- 

lied under water by an oar placed horizontally 

neath her, constructed after the fashion of an 
Archimedean serew. A second oar, placed ver- 
tically on the upper part of the boat, regulated 
the depth of immersion independently of the 
quantity of water in the tanks. This primitive 
project scarcely advanced beyond the theoretical 
stage, for the guns of the British frigates blew 
the boat to pieces almost at the first practical 
geben ulton took up the idea in 1801, 
and having experimented at Havre and Brest 
with somewhat favourable resulta, he published 
a pamphlet bearing on the whole subject of sub- 
marine navigation. His boat was Bropelied by a 
screw; but we are ignorant as to what agency 
was brought into eg Pe order to cause the 
propeller to revolve. e Nautilus, as she was 
called, carried four men, and was rigged with 
masts and sails, which were lowered previously to 
immersion. Compressed air stored up in a copper 
globe served to renew the vitiated atmosphere at 
the will of the commander. Fulton was engaged 
on a new ship, the Mute, when death put an end 
tothe workings of his restless brain. his veasel, 
perfected by the light of experience, was to be 
immersed only beneath the immediate surface of 
the water ; and her course was to be directed by 
a helmaman, whose head rose just above the 
derk. 

The brothers Coessin entered the lists at Havre 
in 1809 with a submarine vessel propelled by 
oars, whieh communicated a speed of two miles 
an hour to her when submerged. The method 
which they adopted to procure a continuous 
supply of fresh air was, ever, vicious and» 
unworkable, leather tubes terminating in 
floata led from the body of the vessel to the eea- 
surface, like the tentacles of some strange sea- 
| serpent. The resistance to the passage of the boat 
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caused by these tubes es'they trailed through the 
superincumbent water must Bis been very great; 
ond the chances of fouling, or being dragged 
under water, were far from anitesimel Never- 
theless, the Commissioners appointed by the 
National Institute of France reported ‘that there 
is no longer any doubt of the possibility of 
establishing submarine navigation and at a trifling 
expense,’ 

A noted aogier named Johnson designed the 
largest of all submarine boats, in which he pro- 

to off Napoleon from the island of St 
elena. His vessel was one hundred feet in 
length, and her spars and rigging could be 
lowered and made fast to the deck. He deter- 
mined to make the land at nightfall, sink 
beneath the sea-surface, and appr sufficiently 
close to enable him to land one of the conspirators, 
who should arrange with the illustrious captive a 
pias for evading the vigilance of the guards. 
ohnson was promised a fabulous sum if success 
should crown his efforts; and he was to receive 
four thonsand pounds directly his vessel was 
ready for sea. Too late! The nope of the great 
leader's death was received on the day that the 
rescue-ship was coppered. This smuggler was a 
man of iron nerve, and had repeated the experi- 
ments of Bushnell and Fulton at the instance 
of the British government. Once his boat got 
jammed below water, and it seemed to him an 
impossibility to regain the surface before the 
explosion took place, in which event he would 
inevitably have been hurled headlong into 
eternity. His assistant, quite anmanned at the 
near prospect of an awful death, fell on his knecs, 
sobbing forth the name of his wife, to whom he 
had been married but a few days. Johnson got 
the boat clear by herculean efforta, and rose to the 
surface just in time to avoid the area of explosion. 
Subsequently, he navigated under the surface of 
the Thames in a boat capable of remaining under 
water with her crew for cight hours without any 
necessity for introducing fresh air. 

Coming down to more recent times, we find 
that, in 1882, a Roumanian invented oa submarine 
ship, which, according to his specifications, could 
be guided for twelve hours when completely 
immersed. The depth of immeraion could be 
varied from one hundred to three hundred feet 
at the will of the operator, and cnough light was 
supplied to enable those on board to see a distance 
of one hundred and thirty feet ahead. The air 
supplied to thie boat was sufficient to last for 
fourteen hours; and the air reservoir could be 
filled again if necessary, even though under 
water, by means of telescopic tubes scnt to the 


surface. Her p through the water was 
to be absolutely noiseless, and great resulta were 
hoped for from this death-dealing nuperna: 
Rodin further can be ascertained with respect 
to thia boat. 


The American boat Peasemaker has, however, 
the test sensation in the nautical 

world, Like most of her kind, she is eh ere: 
with thinned ends, and when seen floating on 
the surface of the ocean, somewhat resembles a 
capsized yacht. She is thirty feet long, eight feet 
beam, and seven feet six inches dep hold ; 
and has @ ahell-plating seven-eighths of an inch 
thick, well stiffened, so as to withstand the 
greatest probable pressure of water. Hor crew 


consists of a helmaman and an engineér, who 


obtain admission into the hold Rf a small man- 
hole, which is then closed with a closely fitting lid. 
A dome projecting from the upper surface of the 
hull is fitted with lass windows, to enable the 
helmsman, who stands with his head in this raised 
space, to made good the course when the veasel is 
not submerged. These feeble parts are protected 
from injury by « kind of crest, which runs fore 
and aft, thus giving her the B sgnire Saar ee 
to which we have previously referre Some 
sleeves, fashioned from impermeable material, are 
fixed behind and on each aide of the dome, so that 
the helmsman may readily apply the torpedoes 
at the most opportune moment by inserting his 
hands into the sleeves. Compressed air is stored 
up in tubes fixed to her sides; and it is propased 
to absorb the carbonic acid and all other dele- 
terious products of combustion by chemical means. 
She ia lit up by electricity, and propelled by a 
ateam-engine of fourteen horse-power, having its 
boiler surrounded by an iron jacket, like one iron 
t inside of another, inclosing between it and the 
Poller @ saturated solution of caustic soda, which 
great heating power when water-vapour 

is passed into it. he funicular railways of 
America avail themselves of the same method, 
and thus avoid smoke and dirt. Instead of per- 
mitting the steam to escape into the atmosphere, 
it is condensed inside the jacket containing the 
caustic soda The latent heat of the steam is set 
free by condensation, and adds itself to the heat 
of the dissolution of caustic soda in water. This 
ayatem may be compared toa boiler in which the 


caustic a replaces the combustible, and tho 
vapour performs the part of the oxygen of the air 
which feeds the furnaces. When it is wished to 


et under way, the boiler is first filled with water 
eated to the boiling-point, and the soda solution 
ia put inside the jacket at a temperature of about 
two hundred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit, The 
result of a recent trial trip was Mit satisfactory, 
for she is said to have attained a velocity of eight 
miles an hour when well submerged, and to be 
capable of retaining this rate of travel for several 
hours. Her submersion is effected by filling her 
ballast-tanks with water; and she is raised by 
working ao rudder which is movable about a 
horizontal axia A prossure-gauge indicates the 
depth to which the boat has descended, and, 
owing to the position of the centre of gravity, 
there is no tendency to ‘turn turtle.’ The 
oes are fastened to her sides, tied each to 
the other with a cord. An external covering of 
cork renders them buoyant; and they are fur- 
nished with electro-magnets, so that they may 
adhere to the bottem of the vessel destined for 
destruction, The arrangement is such that, when 
let go from the Peacemaker, by the helmsman 
inserting his arms into the before-mentioned 
impermeable sleeves, a continuous current cir- 
culates, 

The results leave little to be desired so far as 
they go; but it would be premature to follow 
the Americans in their extravagant praise until 
further trials have been made under varying con- 
ditions. Admiral Porter, of the United States 
navy, is firmly of opinion that with six such 
submarine boats he could either drive off or sink 
any hostile fleet bent on New York. 
Professor Tuck, the designer of thia sarcastically 
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named boat, says that he can construct a full-| marine vessels, the description of which we how 
sized, powerful submarine steamship which shall bring to a close, will not be pleasant reading for 
navigate the waters between Dover and Calais |:people of weak nerves, for many a costly ship 
without causing any of that mal de mer which | with her gallant crew will be brought to grief by 
renders the passage of the ‘silver streak’ so | these sea-monsters, 

objectionable to landemen. . Probably, pleasure- 
seekers or Cook’s tourists would prefer to suffer, 
than to risk evils which they snow not te 

The Porpotse, in 1886, at Liverpool was the 
first veasel propelled by electric power. She was 
thirty-seven feet long, six feet wide amidships, 
tapered to a point at each end, and had a ‘con- 
ning’ tower and water-tight manhole similar to 
those of the Peacemaker. She is sunk by the 
introduction of water-ballast, aided by the adjust- 
ment of inclinable side-planes, and has a self- 
acting horizontal rudder placed right aft, to i 
her horizontal. She is fitted to carry comprease 
air; but four people have been shut up in her 
hold for three hours without experiencing any 
ill effects. The inventor imagines that she 
can be used as a submarine torpedo boat, and it 
is suggested that a diver wearing a Fleuss dress 
and apparatus should leave the boat when in 

roximity to any vessel that it is intended to 
Blow up, affix a torpedo to her, and return 
through a water-tight compartment. How this 
manccuvre is going to turn out in practice is far 
from understandable. 

The Nautilus, last, though not least, of the evil 
brood ely ee peimenied with in the West India 
Docks at London, is built of five-sixteenths-of-an 
inch steel, which it is calculated will resist the 
pressure of the water at a depth of four hundred 
and twenty feet. Her form is the usual cigar 
affected by vessels built for submarine purposes. 
She is sixty feet in length, and of eight feet 
diameter at he widest section. In order that the 
boat may descend below the surface of the sea, it 
is only ne to reduce by half a ton her total 
displacement of fifty tons, To this end, she is 
fitted with eight hydraulic cylinders, which can 
be run in or out either by hand or with the 
engines, As these cylinders are drawn within 
the hull, the displacement decreases ; sho becomes 
heavier than the water she displaces, and con- 
sequently sinks. Reversely, when the hollow 
oy inders are run out, the upward pressure of 
the external water increases, and she rises. There 
are also horizontal and vertical rudders to assist 
her to regain the surface. She is propelled by 
twin screws worked by electricity, and is fitted 
with the electric light. 

The Russian government has organised a fleet 
of fast cruisers ; and our Admiralty has recently 
taken up the Umbria, a crack-ship of the 
Conard Line, in order to convert her into an 
armed cruiser. The Etruria, a siater-ship, recently 
made the passage from the Fastnet to Sandy 
Hook, a distance of two thousand one hundred 
and ten miles, in a little less than six days five 
hours, at an average hourly speed of nineteen 
knota This is a feat unprecedented in the annals 
of steam-navigation, It is not improbable that 
the harley foe naval warfare will have 
mus of the doings of these greyhounds of | 5¢ The total should —if the balance 

: F ; paper. agree—if the 
bale 6 hay mae Te ship, or pounes 7 cotter the amount stated in the memo- 
upon and harasa the unarm ‘oa of | Tandum. ; 
an enemy. ‘This, at least, meee ae tere | Can Caleb Cobb, the clear-headod cashier, have 
record of the insidious attacks made by the sub-| made a mistake in his calculations? There is an 































OLD STAIRS: A STORY OF LONG AGo. 
IN SIX CHATTERS, 
CHAP. IIL.—THE HAUNTING SCENE. 


Tue old lamplighter's thoughts, as he sat alone at 
the gateway, had strayed into the past of fifty 
years ago, Caleb Cobb, going even half a cen- 
tury back, does not see in himself a very young 
man: he sees a middle-aged clerk, busy at a desk, 
poring over huge ledgers—a cashier in Rudstone, 
Marling, and Company’s, with expectations of a 
junior partnership on the point of being realised, 
Rudstone is dead—has been dead time out of 
mind ; and Solomon Marling, the merchant-prince, 
is the sole representative of the great house in 
Crutched Friars, 

Looking up from his work one afternoon, Caleb 
perceives Mr Marling standing over him. 

‘Balancing the cash ?? 

‘Yes, Mr Marling.’ 

The merchant nods approvingly, and takes up a 
position on the hearthrug with his back to a fire- 
less grate. 

The office is small and gloomy. <A cupboard 
with iron-bound doors occupies the whole of one 
wall It is the strong-room, and Caleb Cobb is 
the guardian. The place has the appearance of 
a prisoner’s cell; for the window under which 
Caleb sits is crossed with iron bars. 

‘You will not be long 7 

“I bave almost finished.’ 

Mr Marling, stately in appearance, holds him- 
self erect, and strokes a white whisker thought- 
fully. ‘When you have completed the balauce, 
show me your memorandum.’ 

The tone in which he speaka, without any well- 
defined reason, jars upon Caleb’s car. Perhaps it 
is lesa courteous than usual. This is the cashier's 
jmpression, without a pause in his work ; for he 
afterwards recalls every detail of this scene as 
one recalls a dream, when events bring it back 
vividly before him. 

The memorandum is soon ready. Caleb hands 
it to the merchant. 

‘Ah! This is the amount in hand?’ 

‘Yea, Mr Marling.’ 

‘Compare this memorandum with the cash.’ 

The amount stated in the memorandum is con- 
siderable—some thousands of pounds, Caleb opens 
the safe and extracts piles of bank-notes and bags 
of gold. As he places these one after the other 
upon his desk, he records their value upon a sheet 
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error: the cash on paper does not correspond with 
the apparent eash in hand. He goes over his 
additions a second, even a third time. 

Mr Marling, watching him keenly, says at last: 
‘Anything wrong ?? 

‘Yea, Mr Marling, One thousand pounds.’ 

‘A thonsand pounds? A curious coincidence. 
—Have the kindness to touch your bell’ 

Caleb promptly complies, and a clerk makes his 
appearance, 

‘Send Mr Ringwood here,’ says the merchant. 

Ringwood, one of the head-clerks, steps in and 
coste an inquiring glance at the merchant. He is 
a little man, of twenty-eight or thirty, with amall 
sharp features and reddish hair. 

‘Just cast your eye,’ Mr Marling instructs him, 
‘over the cash account. It would appear—at 
least so I understand from Mr Cobb—that there 
is some discrepancy.’ 

Caleb gives up his place at the desk to 
Ringwood, and stands beside him to explain each 
item. At length the auditing is completed, and 
Ringwood looks up and says: ‘The discrepancy 
is in the third column.—Mr Cobb, it appeara to 
me, is one thousand pounds short in his account,’ 
He expresses this opinion with a malicious glitter 
in hia small gray eyes, The look does not escape 
Caleb. 

‘Ah!—Be good enough, Ringwood,’ snys the 
merchant, ‘to pay this cash into the bank as it 
standa—Meanwhile, Mr Cobb will examine his 
cash-book, and account for this error, I trust, 
before leaving his office.’ 

As soon as the door is closed, Mr Marling, still 
stationed upon the hearthrug, turns to Caleb. 
‘Mr Cobb’—the merchant’s voice is unusually 
stern—‘this is a very serious affair. Unless the 
matter is cleared up to my complete satisfaction 
before nine o'clock to-morrow morning, I shall 
ae A to resign your position in our house.’ 

“Ie it possible,’ exclaims Caleb in despair, ‘that 
you suspect me 1’ 

‘Caleb Cobb, it is not a mere question of sus- 
picion. You are responsible to the firm, as head 
cashier, for the expenditure of capital Explain 
thie discrepancy in your books, t has become 
of the thousand pounds? Your character, I need 
scarcely add, vet? upon your answer.’ With 
these words, Marling leaves Caleb to his 
meditations. 

For hours, Caleb toils over the cash columns. 
But no light is thrown upon the affair. He 
unlocks every drawer in the strdng-room, turns 
over every document, and looks into every recess. 
No sign of the thousand pounds. The money, in 
kome unaccountable way, has disappeared, Has 
the: aicting-robm been robbed). “That would gesrn 
impossible. The keys—the | bunch which he 
holde in his hand—have never left his possession. 
Haunting thoughts of disgrace and rnin crowd 
his brain. His sweetheart, the woman to whom 
he has lately become engaged, will believe him 


innocent. But the world, unless he can prove 
the co before the morning, will regard 
him as a common defaulter. e@ shadow of 


prison chains risea up in his mind. The horror 
of his situation leaves him powerless for the 
moment to think or act. The question which 
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he begins to repeat to himself, over and over 
again with intension, becomes a mere mechanical 
utterance : ‘What can it mean 3’ 


All the clerks are gone. The place is silent and 
dark. Caleb site motionless, with his head thrown 
down on his outatretched arms upon the desk. 
He is still repeating to himself mechanically : 
“What can it mean?’ Suddenly he starts up. 
The anawer has flashed across his mind: Ring- 
wood has done it! 

He lights his shaded lamp, and sits down 
staring at it, with his elbows on his desk, holding 
his temples between his hands; and each moment 
it becomes clearer to him that Ringwood, bent 
upon his downfall, has concocted a plot to work 
his destruction. 

Caleb is still seated in this attitude, when the 
door of the strong-room opens, and Mr Marling 
comes in, followed by the head-clerk. ‘Well, Mr 
Cobb, inquires the merchant, ‘can you clear up 
this mystery 7’ 

‘Yes!’ cries Caleb, looking fiercely at Ring- 
wood ‘This man has robbed you, not me !’ 

Ringwood, whether through natural or feigned 
surprise, gasps as though Caleb had seized him by 
the throat. 

‘Mr Ringwood,’ the merchant demands, ‘ what 
have you to eay to this?’ 

*It is false !’ 

‘Can you look me in the face,’ exclaims Caleb, 
‘and say that}—Ringwood dined wiih me, Mr 
Marling, last evening, Over our wine I became 
unaccountably drowsy. The wine must have been 
drugged. I fell ail ep, and slept nearly two 
hours, During that time, Ringwood—I am now 
convinced—went out with my keys and robbed 
the strong-room, to bring ruin upon me.’ 

‘You are raving, eays Ringwood, trembling 
violently. 

The merchant looks first at one clerk and then 
at the other. ‘This is a strange story. Have you 
any proof—any witness to bring forward to 
support your accusation ?” 

After a moment's reflection, Caleb replies: ‘I 
rave none. Judge between us, Mr Marhng.—My 
housekeeper, the only poe in the house besides 
ourselves, had gone to bed.’ 

After a short silence, the merchant 
‘Let us go, all three of us, over to your house, 
and have a look round the room in which you 
dined together last evening. It’s really very 
mysterious—very.— Will you have the kindness,’ 
he adds, holding out his hand, ‘to give me that 
bunch of keys?’ 

Caleb's house is in the Minories—a good-sized 
house, neatly genial a epepanan of his 
impending marriage wit! en Haytho The 
dining-room is panelled with dark sak : EA there 
are two — SA rages aie of furniture 
against t t @ appearance of a 
study, with its writing-desk and Lockslistees and 
closed bureau. The housekeeper lighting the 
candles upon the mantel-piece, at the moment the 
three men enter, these prominent objects meet 
their sight. 

Mr Marling, detaining the woman, pats these 
questions : ‘Who dined here last night? 
“Mr Cobb, air, and this gentleman,’ 

‘ Were they quite alone 7’ 

6 Quite alone. 
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‘Did you hear any one leave the house last 
night, after you went to bed?’ 

“Not a soul. I never slept more soundly, sir, 
than I did last night.’ 

‘That will do,’ snys Mr Marling; and the 
woman goes out. 

He glances round the room with a look of 
curiosity. ‘You will raise no objection, I 
presume, to a search being made. Whether this 
mystery is eolved or not, it must never be spoken 
of, after to-night, by any ona of us three here 
assembled. The world must never know that 
I had reason to doubt the integrity of one of my 


i] clerks, especially the one in whom I had always 
‘| placed implicit confidence. 
.| —nay, the credit of the honse.’ With this solemn 


It affects my honour 


prelude, Mr Marling gives Caleb the keys, and 
says, with a comprebensive wave of the hand: 
“Open ev drawer.’ 

So deeply is each incident impressed upon 
Caleb’a mind, that although fifty years have 
passed, he feels as if he were still playing an 
active part in a acene—the closing ecene—destined 
to be played upon that eventful day. 

Caleb instinctively directs his eyes towards 
the bureau occupying the deep recess between the 
mantel-shelf pa window ; it is a bureau which 
contains the most important among his unofficial 
documents, Without a moment's hesitation, he 
selecta a key out of the bunch, and, unfastening 
the lock, throws open the upper part, and displays 
a row of pigeon-holes and a number of drawers. 
Mr Marling stands on one side watching with 
keen eyes—so Caleb observes—as he takes out 
and turns over one bundle after another of his 
private papers for inspection; and on the other 
side Ringwood holds up a candle—Caleb also 
observes—and shades it with his hand, throwing 
the reflection of his trembling fingers on his own 
hateful face. 

While Caleb is untying one of these packets, 
bound with a piece of red tape, a bundle of Bank 
of England notes slips out and falls upon the 
desk. 

‘“What’s this?’ Mr Marling exclaims, placing 
his hand upon the bundle. 

Caleb starts back amazed, and looks inquiringly 
at Ringwood’s face. The shadow of his trembling 
fingers has vanished ; his lips are tightly com- 
pressed, and his eyes glitter with greater enmity 
than before. 

The merchant-prince, without the least sign of 

turbation, seats himself at the table with the 

undle of notes before him and begins to count. 
There are ten notes—and all their eyes are turned 
upon them—Bank of England notes, each of the 
value of one hundred pounds. ‘The exact amount,’ 
says Mr Marling. He folds up the notes and 
hands them to Ringwood. Then he turns, with 
a Sainering clond upon his face, towards Caleb : 
‘You are no longer a clerk of mine,’ 

“Mr Marling ! 
The merchant holds up his hand to enforce 
silence. ‘Listen to me,’ he continues, rising from 
his seat. ‘The matter is now quite clear. I-had 
my suspicions, as you may have seen. You 
were—and still are—about one thousand pounds 
in ae Can you deny this ?’. 

‘No. : 

‘Ah! now, Caleb Cobb,’ says the merchant, 
‘why did you refrain from mentioning this debt 
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to met Do you suppose that I should have | 
refused, if needed for a legitimate object, to lend 
you such-an amount i’ 

‘Indeed,’ says Caleb, ‘I believe you would have 
lent me more, Hear me, limplore you. I never 
robbed you of one penny !’ 

‘If needed for any legitimate object,’ re 
Mr Marling, disregarding Caleb’s words, Fe ee 
for nen iy the furnishing of this house, I would 
have made you any reasonable advance, I waa 
on the point of asking you, as you might have |} 
surmi to accept a junior partnership in the 
house; and on the day of your marriage with 
Misa Haythorpe, I had intended to make you a 
handsome presept—But it is useless, adds the 
merchant, ‘to mention that now. You have 
chosen another path in life. We have reached the 
croas-roads at which we must part.—Come, Mr 
Ringwood.—I have nothing more to say, except 
this: there will be no prosecntion—no mention 
made of this to any one. Jt must, as I said just 
now, remain a secret among us three. ou 
have any defence to offer, Caleb Cobb, that will 
alter the case, I give you a week to settle your 
affairs. But under no circumstances, can you 
resume your duties in our firm.’  .- 

Caleb Cobb sees himself an outcast now—a 
wanderer, often without work, in the streeta of 
London. One strong purpose sustains him: the 
thought of being revenged. It is a thought 
which in his lumplighting ways and byways 
haunts him like his own shadow; and, when a 
darker shadow falls over his eyes—one that can 
never more be lifted—the purpose grows even 
stronger, until at last-—— 

What voice was that? Some one with a young 
voice and a firm footstep was peng the gate- 
way where Calcb sot The old lamplighter 
seemed to awake at the sound out of his brooding, 
for he started and cried out feebly, Ringwood | 
and grasping his stick, staggered to his ieet. But 
no notice was taken of his cry: the voice, singing 
merrily, died out with a gust of wind at the door 
of the Loyal Tar; and Caleb Cobb, shaking from 
head to foot, fell helpless to the ground. 








cuAPr. IvV.—WHY THE LAMP BURNS. 


A strong, friendly arm supporting him, and a 
soft hand holding his own, partly recalled Caleb 
to himself. But the young voice and the firm 
footstep still haunted bis ear. He surely had been 
dreaming—dreaming of fifty years ogo, How 
could Ringwood’s voice—the voice of his old 
enetny—sound so young and cheerful now? He 
should be eighty—at least eighty—if still living. 
But the old fact ol hter had for a ria time t 
believed that his fellow-clerk wos dead. He had 
listened for so long—so very long—that a sense of 
mysterious terror had seized upon him. It was 
like a voice from the dead the very ong was 
a hideous unreality: it appalled him. Was it 
possible that they could ever meet on this side 
of the grave? ; . 

‘Why, grandfather’—it wes Pearl’s voice now 
—‘what has happened? Your hand is trembling, 
dear. Did you ate ered, ' fee 

‘Ay, ® qoale answ stretching ou 

A de y. ‘I’m a bit overset, I think This 


aaah kre it?’ 
b,’ said Jarvis, ‘don’t you 
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remember? I promised to come back with 
re ; and a We are.’ 

‘Yes, yea, the old man, 8 Jarvis hel 
him to — his feet—‘] Penaniber It’s oe 
church where she lies,—Dear me, dear me! 
Can it be fifty years ago? It seemed, while I sat 
here, only yesterday. I thonght—— Did you 
send ay one singing, Pearl, as you came 

on 

Mo, grandfather—Shall we go home?’ asked 

e girl anxiously. ‘You are tired. You should 
ee have come out alone, dear, on a night like 

& 

‘Not to be near her resting-place ?—Ah, well! 
Perhaps you re right.—Come, Pearl,’ said Caleb ; 
‘come, John. Let us go home. Il visit the old 
gateway no more until I’m laid beside her.’ 

He walked very feebly, and leaned heavily 
upon Jarvis as they made their way towarde Old 
Stairs But then the wind was as rough as ever, 
and w rougher still as they approached the 
Tiver-bank: it was ecarcely surprising that the 
blind old lamplighter was sometimes stumbling in 
his pace. Pearl, struggling along bravely at his 
aide, apoke langhingly to cheer him. 

* Look, John !’ said she, as they approached the 
jetty and came in sight of Caleb’s homes "lock 

ow brightly our lamp is burning! No wonder 
Number One is called the “Little Lighthouse.” 
There’s no one can trim a lamp like grand- 
father,’ 

The fire wos burning brightly, too, as they 
entered and shut out the et Gleb, still lean- 
ing upon John’s arm, elowly crossed the room and 
sank down wearily in his armchair beside the 
hearth. He was still strangely agitated ; and the 
trembling of his hand to-night was due, as Pearl 
observed, to something more than old age. She 
noticed, as she leaned over him caressingly, and 
took from him his hat and stick, that he was paler 
and more wrinkled than she remembered to ie 
seen him during all those days that she had 
watched his anxious face. 

She exchanged o quick, inquiring glance with 
Jarvis, and then began to lay the table for supper 
with a light etep, accompanied by matches of 
hg She feared that her grandfather would 
read her thoughts, and she feigned merriment, in 
order to conceal her increasing distress; for 
Pearl dreaded that at any moment Mark Ring- 
wood might return. 

‘Are you going?’ said she, with surprise, as 
Jarvis put out his hand.—‘ Won't you stop and 
take a bit of something with us? The supper is 
almost ready.’ 

‘No, pare Pearl—not to-night. Another 


evening.—Good-bye, Mr Cobb’ 
‘Good-bye, John,’ said Caleb, holding out both 
his hands. ‘You’re a kind lad. I don’t know 


what we should do without you. Eh, Pearl? I 
don’t know what we should do without a friend 
like Jobn.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ answered Pearl with o grateful 
expression in her eyes. ‘He is the best of friends.’ 
Then she added: ‘You will come to-morrow, 
won't you?’ 

Jarvis promised ; and with a lingering look at 
the girl’s face, as though he would read her 
thoughte, went out into the night. 

Pearl knew that Jarvis loved her, though he 
had never spoken, She loved him too, as a sister 
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loves, with true devotion. His many acta of |! 
kindness to her—hias untiring attention to her 
grandfather—had awakened a painfal sense of 
regret that she could never feel as he would wish 
towards him. He had seemed to her in her child- 
hood to take a brother's B eae in her heart. He 
was her brother still. Was it in the nature of 
thimga that ehe should change? 

It was with such thoughte os these—thoughts 
which daily recurred to her busy brain—that 
Pearl moved about the little room, and still 
sang snatches of songs while engaged in her 
household duties. And she frequently cast a 
loving glance towards her grandfather, as if he 
must know, though he could not see her bright, 
dimpling face, that he was not forgotten. 

Caleb was unusually silent to-night ; and Pearl 
began to notice an expression on his face which 
she had observed before, though never without 
concern, He appeared to her to be listening, and 
listening with a most intense expression of pur- 

ose and suspense. What could have happened ? 

he wind whistled and groancd and fled up the 
river with a shuddering sound. Could he be 
listening to that? In fis present humour she 
dreaded to speak to him of Mark Ringwood; 
and yet she knew that if she delayed, Ringwood 
would return and it would be too late, 

‘Come, grandfather,’ said the girl, placing her 
hand in his, ‘the supper is ready now. You must 
be hungry, after such a breezy walk. Are you 
not?’ 

He allowed her to lead him to the table, docile 
asachild) But when he was seated in his place, 
he leaned back, as though he had forgotten, if 
indeed he had comprehended, the reason for 
leaving hie armchair. 

Pearl had often seen him bowed down by fits 
of depression, and often absent-minded for hours 
tugether, but never eo strange as he appeared 
now. ‘Dear grandfather,’ said she coaxingly, 
‘you are eating nothing ; and I've cooked such a 
nice little supper—sausages and mashed potatoes, 
It’s your favourite dish, you know.’ 

At the sound of her voice, he sat up and turned 
his poor blind look emilingly towards her. The 
expression brought tears to the young girl’s eyes. 
He ate without appetite, as though forcing him- 
self to exhibit some heartiness simply to please 
her. Returning presently to his armchair, when 
he no longer heard Penrl’s knife and fork, he said 
in a thoughtful tone : ‘Pearl, my dear?’ 

‘Yes, grandfather.’ 

‘The lamp in the window is burning—burning 
brightly still, is it not?’ 

“It is indeed’ 

After Pondering a moment, and tugging nerv- 
ously at a, coat button, Caleb resumed: ‘When 
I'm gone—when I’m dead, and buried beside her 
in the old churchyard, that lamp will go out. It 
won't be worth any one’s while, I should reckon, 
to keep it trimmed.—I never told you,’ he added, 
‘what first put the idea of trimming that lamp 
into my head ; did 1?’ 

‘Wasn't it, grendfather, to light the boatmen on 
par dark nights like this?’ 

: artly, = dear. fel ih Waa paar 
reason, ad a strange fancy, when eyesight 
went, and I had to give i tis street il 
had a e fancy that some one—sume one 
who once me a great wrong—might be 





: ) 
I 





towards this house. I wanted to get 


use of my eyes—and I made the street lam 
as bright as ible, so that the might aid me 
after dark—I[ could look out ior t 


fancy, wasn’t it?’ . 

‘Yes—very strange.’ And Pearl, with the young 
sailor and the sealed packet ever present in her 
thoughts, added, after a moment's reflection : ‘Is 
it so long as fifty years ago?’ 


‘Yes; rather more than te It’s fifty P cai 
sw elen 


to-night, my dear, since my old sweetheart, 
Haytho died of a broken heart.’ 

earl kneeled down beside Caleb and took his 
hand between her own. ‘Poor grandfather! How 
you must have loved her.’ 

‘I loved her, said Caleb, in a faltering voice 
—‘I loved her as much as I hated him—as I hate 
him still!’ 

‘But, ndfather—after all these years—he 
must be dead.’ 

‘Ah! why do you say that?’ cried Caleb. 
‘Pearl, my dear, I have a sort of presentiment— 
it’s always stronger upon me when this day comes 
round—that if my old enemy, Ringwood, was 
dead, I should hear of it to-night.’ 

The girl involuntarily pressed the old man’s 
hand ond looked nervously towards the door. 
* Ringwood ? 

‘Yes.—Listen to me, Pearl,’ said Caleb with 
strange energy in his tone. ‘On the night she 
died, I cursed him. I curse him now and all 
that belongs to him, and I call upon heaven ’—— 

‘Grandfather! Will you let me speak?’ She 
had placed an agitated hand upon his Nips 

He caught the hand in his fingers with a tight 
gtip. ‘What do you mean?’ said the old man. 
“Hide nothing from me!’ 

Still kneeling beside him, with the light of the 
fire upon her uplifted face, the girl answered 
in a trembling voice: ‘This evening, grandfather, 
while you were waiting at the old gateway, a 
small boat came alongside the jetty. Your lamp, 
burning in the window, had acted as a beacon. 
The boat would otherwise have been capsized 
among the barges. I had just returned home, 
and “heating a cry, ran out with the lantern. 
There was a snilor in the boat. He asked me, 
as soon as he had landed, to direct him to Number 
One Old Stairs, He said that he had been told 
that Caleb Cobb lived there, and added that he 
wished particularly to see him.’ 

‘He asked for me?’ said Caleb in o breathless 
voice, 

‘I told him that you were not at home, but 
that you woald return in an hour or 60.’ 

‘What was he like?’ Caleb eagerly inquired. 
‘Was he young or old?’ 

‘A young sailor. A sailor,’ continued Pearl in 
a faltering Oe . Pot fair curling hair and hand- 
some eyes. He @ very honest fa d- 
father he had indeed.’ - ieee 

ine ! His rasan ear artes was that?’ r 

18 name?’ repea t irl, with feigne: 
indifference. ‘Oh, I’m pea to that He 
followed me to our door; and as I was on the 

int of stepping in—with my finger on the 

—he touched his breast-pocket and said: 
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attracted, just as a moth is attracted by a flame, 
im—as I 
have wanted for fifty years past—wanted badly 
to get him into my clutches, While I had the 





@ man at 
every turning; and I did—It was a strange 





“Will you take charge of a packet 
It’s valuable. If I Tee it Fe you, Pig ve 
so auch off my mind.”’ . 

Fo eclaas q "2 ; 

‘Dear grandfather, how could I refuse? 
followed me into this room, and took out the 
packet—and a pap is one it is too—and pave 
itto me, It’s like a large letter, sealed with four 
black seala, and it’s addressed “Caleb Cobb. 
London,”—Shall I—~shall I open it ?’ : 

Caleb made no answer. His thoughts were 
wandering—as it soon became clear to Pearl— 
wandering into the past; for when she added, 
‘The packet contains, I believe, a message from 
the dead,’ still the old lamplighter was silent. 

At last he spoke. ‘It was he who robbed the 
house of Rudstone and Company. The sum wns 
one thousand pounds.—Shall I never meet the 
man—never have justice?’ and Caleb covered his 
face with his hands. ‘I told her all—everything, 
and she never doubted me. That was my con- 
solation: it has been my only one for all these 

ears,” He pansed a moment, with his head still 
ent. ‘But it broke her heart—it broke her poor 
young heart. How conld I marry her? How 
j could I face her honest friends? They were 
proud, and wealthy too. Poor Helen! She 
would have shared ao garret with me. But I 
was an outcast; I was branded aa a thief! It 
‘killed her; and her death is at his door.—Have 
I not had good cause to hate him?’ Once more 
he was silent for a while, but never raised his 
face. ‘At first—for I was strong enough—l 
worked at the docks—I worked there like a 
horse. If I hadn’t tired myself out with bodily 
excrtinn, I should have assuredly gone raving 
mad. One day, as I was lifting a bale of goods 
upon a truck, I overheard the superintendent 
relating to an old sea-captein how a man named 
Ringwood—head cashier in the house of Rudatone, 
Marling, & Company—had been taken into the 
firm as a junior partner. It stunned me as much 
as though I had been struck down,’ 

The pause waa longer this time; and Pearl, 
stealing quietly to the old bureau, brought out 
the sealed packet, and had regained her place 
at his side before he resumed. 

‘I was queer in the head for months after that ; 
and when I left the hospital, I was still weak and 
ill. I never got all my sa, ie back again. It 
was then that I took to lamplighting; and 
although it came to my ears that Ringwood had 

one abroad, and was representing the great house 
in the East Indies, I never lost all hope that the 
day would come when we should meet again face 
to face. I never lost all hope that the day would 


come ?—— 
A loud er 




















Suddenly, Caleb stopped. . d 
shook the street door ; and a voice, which sounde 
distinctly above the noisy storm, called out: ‘Is 
Caleb Cobb at home?’ 

The girl had risen to her feet ; and Caleb, with 
his foga eagerly upturned, had also risen, and 
with a threatening gesture was stepping forward, 
when Pearl stopped him. ‘Grandfather, it's the 
messenger,’ she whispered soothingly in his ear 
—‘the meagenger who left this packet.’ 


‘What er? I tell you it’s bia voice.— || 
Let me pass! I’m old, I know, and blind; 
but’—— 


The visitor, as thongh blown in by a gust of 
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wind, stood before them. Shutting the door| batts that she was convinced Then she began 
quickly, he folded his Lasky Mica eaning his Sueetiomd mad in @ few how dhe smmediate 
back against the G looked down with | effec, of the practical joke had left her. 
compassion at the oid lamplighter. ; a ales enticated case is told of a young 
lad ho for seven years or more has been 


CAN IMAGINATION KILL? 


Meprcat doctors and persons experienced in 
human ailmenta are acquainted with the important 
part which imagination plays in respect to the 
origin and cure of diseases. Medical aid is some- 
times sought by persons who really believe them- 
selyes suffering from some bodily affliction, but 
who, when examined, are found to be quite free 
from every possible ailment It is also well 
known that sick persons recover quickly or slowly 
according as they have or have not faith in their 
medical adviser or in his nostrams. This intro- 
duces the much wider subject of fnith-healing, on 
which a great deal has recently been said, and by 
means of which much benefit appeara to have 
been derived. 

Cases in which illnesses are originated or aggra- 
vated by the imagination are numerous; but 
those which have terminated fatally are compara- 
tively rare. At firet, it is difficult to lead one’s 
self to believe that imagination can really kill ; 
but a brief consideration of the slight effects 
produced in less serious cases prepares the way 
for further belief. One or two instances of non- 
fatal cases will suffice, 

Some time ago, a girl about sixteen years of | 
age had a prescription made up at a chemist’s. 
The prescription was a double one—part being 
for internal use, and part for external application 
only. The usual red ‘Poison’ label was affixed 
to the bottle containing the lotion, and a verbal 
caution was also given. The girl, having been 
under medical treatment for some time previous, 
was permitted to take and apply the medicines 
herself ; and so careful was she, that her pre- 
cantions to avoid mistakes were the subject of 
frequent comment and occasional banter. One 
day, a male cousin, having unfortunately resolved 
to play her a practical joke, transposed the labels 
on the bottles—which in other respects were not 
very much unlike—soon after the girl had taken 
her first dose. In an apparently careless way, her 
attention was directed to the bottles, and, to her 
horror, she discovered that she must have drunk 
some of the lotion. Within half an hour she 
had frightened herself into the belief that she 
was poisoned. She complained of a burning 
sensation in the throat and stomach, of colic, 
and other symptoms of poisoning. A little later, 
she was seized with an overpowering tendency 
to sleep. The doctor was summoned in haste. 
He heard the girls story, and applied such 
remedies as he thought proper. But the girl 
grew worse, She was sinking eo rapidly, that 
at last the frightened and hitherto silent culprit 
confessed what he had done, At first, the girl 
did not believe him; and it was not until the 

' doctor had taken a large dose from the red labelled 


impression that she is paralysed. She 


looks st and heslthy, but lies all day 
Qavelid chatk 224, bas tobe ond about in an 
a limab-da ane She shrieks with pain whenever 


ed. Her parents have taken her 
: hysicians—some of the most 
eminenf men in Eondon—and all agree that 
she is in perfect lnesith, One of them plainly 
nu Lapa asi en ly we exhaustive examination, 
‘sting her parents’ money, 
end added, tat he word gladly give a hundred 
pounds mm exchange 10» synch a constitution as 
And now as to the Pata) cases, Some time 
last summer, an inquest Vos held in London 
on the body of a young, woman who, it was 
supposed, had poisoned here..1f ‘The ugual exami- 
nation of the contents of f1., stomach was made 
by the poremimant analy . 
traces of poison could be 
nation showed, however, 
tained a powder which in 
ral character corresponded 
powder. Now, the manufact 
owder is absolutely non-pei 


to at least a davon 











pearance and gene- 
ith a certain insect 
r claims that this 
mous, and chemists 


o not re as @ poison Wh. vegetable from 
which this powder is prepare Dr Tidy at the 
time tried its effects upon af’ phit on a dog 


and although Sa en OI, ‘50 limited a scale 
are by no means conclusive, 84: . : 
Pascatected bye Tarthe aoe Cothee ariindl 
of other causes to account for | death, the onl 
assumption that could therefore 1. tnade ame 
that the woman had taken the‘; 7 sect powder 
believing it to be poisonous, ant; through ‘her 
own imagination erie ge death. 
Some years ago, Napoleon ilI., wy; 
of Taney permitted a French physithile Pa meas 
ment on @ convict who was sente\. oq to anath, 
The condemned man was delivered 4. the phy. 
sician, who had him strap to Poy. 
_ oes seen Ny ft . 
led to dea ear the droopi 
placed a vessel of water, which, * re 
& aiphon arrangement, trickled @iginiy into a 
basin below, at the same momen that einer. 
ficial scratch with a needle was maa, pont pe 
the culprit’s neck. Perfect sil g : 
tained,.and in six minutes the m 
General Johnston, leader of 
armies, tells of a case that 
observation. He, when a li 
that some acquaintances had 
for testing the wer of i 
human system. e plan w. 
of them es a ake 
some particular individu ; 
appearance of extreme illnc ae dl pigearitn eae 
man was selected for expeliriont: and the result 
of this joke was that he sic}, 404 aad "ied. os 
Another case is said 3 have li P 
ersity town in Scotlan ened 
A college porter hav- 


ing made himeelf parti larly ob to thi 
students, they resolved O'S Tevenged upon him. 














n was dead, 
the Confederate 
e under his own 
eutenant, learned 
concocted a plan 
ination on the 
‘8 that half a dozen 
y by accident, meet 


: io be revenged 
For ihe poe they decoyed him into a room 
one night, ® Toock inquiry into his bad 
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behaviour, and, with a great outward show of 
solemnity, sentenced him to be decapitated—the 
execution to take place at onca ‘The terrified 
porter was led to a quiet corner where stood 
& huge block and 9 keen axé; he was then 
blindfolded, and compelled to kneel and lay his 
head on the block. a executioner struck him 
on the neck with a-wet towel, and the porter 
was lifted up—dead. 








STORIES OF SEVEN BOYS. 
BY ONH OF THEM. 


Iv is sometimes said of families, as of nations, 
thet the happiest are those that have no history. 
But every family, and especially every large 
family, has one history at anyrate that is very 
dear and very real to all its members, for the 
heroes of this history are the members of the 
family, its ecene is the nursery floor, and its 
rulers and lawgivers are ‘father’ and ‘mother.’ 
Happy, indecd, ia the family where this history 
is a full one, and unhappy is the family that 
has no such history. Looking back on our own 
nursery days, I cannot say that we were pre- 
cocious children—I do not think we were even 
clever children—but judging from the stories 
that are told of us and at us, we must have been 
to some extent amusing children. Whether there 
would have been more or fewer stories to tell, if, 
instead of being seven boya, we had been seven 
girls, or even seven boys and girls, is an open 
question. Seven boys we were, and as such, 
the stories that form our history are told of 
us. 

We were alwayastown boys. Who but a town 
boy could have been the hero of such a tale as 
this? One of us, then only three or four years 
old, was on a@ visit to the country. To him, 
many of the commonest objects of country life 
were novel, 0 much a0, that even a horse quietly 
grazing in a roadside field was accounted worthy 
of special attention, and was accordingly pointed 
out to the young townsman. ‘See, Arthur; 
there’s a horse.’ The reply was as prompt as 
it was unexpected : ‘That’s not a horse; it’s a 
cow !’—‘No, no; that one over there ;’ and the 
horse was pointed ont again. Remonstrance, 
however, was vain, for the youngster still held 
to his theory. ‘It isn’t a horse,’ he declared with 
an air of conviction based on experience—‘it 
isn't a horee. It’s a cow! Horses has cabs 
to ’em!’ And no amount of argument could 
induce the young townsman to entertain the bare 
idea of a horse without a cab. 

At one time we had a little sister. Her imme- 
diate predecessor had among his toys an india- 
rubber doll that aqueaked on being hammered in 
the stomach. One day the nurse left the baby- 
girl quietly sleeping in her cradle, with her 
youngest brother playing contentedly in the room. 
Before long, the nurse was brought back by loud 
eries from the baby; and on hurrying to find a 
reason for this disturbance, soon diacovered it. 


STORIES OF SEVEN BOYS. 


Not understanding that there was any zmatarial 
difference between the doll and hia baby-sister, 
i had occurred to the young gentleman, who 
had probably heard the baby ery, that the cries 
were produced in the same manner in bath 
instances. Fired with a mistaken ambition to 
make the ‘new dolly’ cry for himself, he had 
promptly seized the opportunity afforded by the 
nurse’s absence, and was vigorously pounding 
his sister's stomach, accompanying each thrust 
by the command, ‘’Queak, dolly! ‘queak!’ and 
delightedly increasing the power of his tattoo os 
the unfortunate baby’s cries grew louder. 

Another brother, staying at the time with hiy 
grandmother, was very restless one afternoon, 
and not content with admiring the view from 
the window himself, must needs draw his grand- 
mother’s attention again and again to passing 
objecta. At last he espied a policeman, and asked : 
‘What's he looking for, gam’ma?’ Here was 
on opening for well-merited reproof, and the 
reply was no doubt intended to crush the juvenile 
questioner: ‘Oh, I should think he’s looking 
for naughty little boys!" But the watch at the 
window was resumed, and before long another 

oliceman came in sight, to be greeted by a 
elighted exclamation, that called forth from the 

dmother the pointed inquiry: ‘ Well, what’s 

e looking for?’ ie time it was the youngster’s 
turn, and it was with an air of steady conviction 
that he announced : ‘1 should think he’s looking 
for naughty gam’mas !’ 

The same young gentleman early displayed a 
marked partiality tos the fair sex, and returnin 
one evening from a children’s party, waa he 
to complain, in a very injured tone: ‘I wis’ little 
irls’ mammas wouldn’t put ao many pina in’em 

just put my arm round one of der necks, and 
I pricked myself ever so !’ 

A youngster under four years old was going 
from lens fora while. His governess was to be 
left behind ; and feigning deep sorrow at his aban- 
donment of her, she asked what she was to do 
while he waa away. ‘Oh, sit on & mossy ’tone 
and weep,’ was the quick and apt reply, worthy 
of a proverbial philosopher himself. 

The confusing tendency of the multiplicity of 
drawers affected by chemista as a background to 
their counters, and of their habit of using the 
drawers for other articles than the drugs whose 
formidable and high-eounding names they bear, 
is well shown in the following anecdote. One 
of us was sent to the chemist’s on some little 
errand. ~ Thirating for knowledge, the youth 
carefully followed avery movement of the man 
of bottles, and returned to pose his father with 
a@ curious question: ‘Papa, what is Jalap Rad. ?? 
As best he could, the er explained the uses 
of the potent root, to the bewilderment of his 
son, whose rapidly formed conclusion was being 
as rapidly ermined. At last his disappoint- 
ment found words: ‘Hm! I thought it meant 
corks! I saw him take corks out of that drawer, 
anyway. He fancied he had discovered the 
medical nange for corks ! 

Not only were we town boys; we were inland 
boys also, and the common objects of the country- 
side were not less familiar to us than those of 
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the beach. Shrimps were to us unknown—not 
eo crickets, One of us craning himself up to 
the level of the table edge, which he could then 
hardly reach, catight sight of some shrimps on 
the tea-table one day. “Now, on the nursery tea- 
table there had been no shrimps, and this division 
of the sou strack young hopeful as not quite 
fair, 80 he asked at once: ‘Aren’t I to have no 
crickets to my tea?’ 

Editors of books of quotations likely to fall 
into the hands of children, please note the next 
incident, which occurred to the youth who was 
the hero of the ‘Jalap Rad.’ mistake. He picked 
up 4 book of quotations, and again and again he 
came across the word ‘Ibid.’ at the close of quota- 
tions, At last he jumped at its meaning, and 
recognising in conversation a passage so termin- 
ated in the book, avowed that he knew who 
wrote that—‘It was Ibid!’ One of his brothers 
made a very similar mistake when he inquired, 
‘Who was “Old Ballad” who wrote Babes in the 
Wood ?? 

Such are some of the stories that are told of 
us, We are still seven, but whether we should 
all approve of being dubbed ‘boys’ is o matter 
of grave doubt. Each year the new stories grow 
fewer, but the old ones become more and more 
interesting aa their heroes grow in years. 





DISCOVERY OF FRESCOES IN DUBLIN. 
Those who have wandered much through the 


principal Italian towns with the laudable desire 
of seeing all that is to be seen, must, like Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, have often felt rather over- 


done with frescoes, especially the modern highly 
coloured specimens which floridly greet the eye 
of the spectator on entering the churches, and 
gaudily hold their own in rivalry with the altar. 
ieces in oils or mosaics. But to the archeeolocist, 
rescoes must ever be interesting, being the most 
ancient mode of painting at present in use, the 
fresh durable colours requiring no particular 
atandpoint from which to be viewed, and looking 
as clear to-day os when fresh from the painter's 
brush hundreds of years ago. The snbjects are 
mainly scriptural, as being suitable to churches ; 
the inimitable quaintness of those adorning the 
walls of the are of St Peter's, Rome, and the 
mixture of weirdness and grotesqueness of those 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa, most forcibly appeal 
to all those for whom originality and quaintness 
of conception possess a charm. 

The recent discoveries of interesting antiquities 
in the ancient church of St Audoen’s, Dublin, 
has been a great find for archeologists, compris- 
ing og they do frescoes of the thirteenth century, 
remarkable monuments dedicated to a family 
named Malone, os well as other monuments 
of extreme antiquity. On: the wall over the 
Malone monument are a number of stucco figures 
representing o priecat in the act of celebrating 
mass, while eround are a number of scolytes 
assisting. Other noteworthy finds are three of 
those architectural curiosities called ‘squints’ or 
hagicacopes. These latter are neither more nor 
legs than peepholes used for observing divine 
service by those who did not wish to mix with 
the congregation, or to be seen by them. 

It is not surprising that the capital city of 


uy 
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her churches. The recent unearthing of the old 
chapter-house of Christ’s Church Cathedral, and 
the perhaps still more interesting archmological 
discoveries at St Mary’s Abbey, prove to what 
an extent the excavations of the Board of Works 
have been and may yet be rewarded by researches 
in the ancient quarters of that city. 

Two churches almost adjoining—one belonging 
to the Protestant, the other to the Roman Catholic 
Church—are, curiously enough, dedicated to the 
same saint, St Audoen. It is in the Protestant |; 
church that the interesting discoveries are being |' 
made; these centre chiefly in St Anne's Chape 
(leading from the main cumenee) in ap altar 
recess of which are the frescoes. hey are in the 
early Italian style and are in a fair state of pre- 
servation, They represent the Trinity; and, after 
a careful study, there is discernible the head of 
the Father, beneath which is the Dove descending 
from His lips in the direction of the Redeemer 
on the cross; and around are angela in attitudes 
of adoration. The colouring is chaste and simple 
—a deep cream ground, on which the figures are 
outlined in red; and the whole forms a fair-sized 
altar-piece. The upper part is well defined, and 
the colouring distinct, eapecially the hend of the 
Father; but the lower part is a good deal defaced, 
notwithstanding the greatest precautions being 
used during the excavation. These are the only 
frescoes that have as yet been discovered in 
Ireland. The ruins of this interesting old church 
will repay a visit. The discovery of a narrow 
winding passage, leading from the church to the 
adjacent street, through solid blocks of masonry, 
adds still further to the interest of the excava- 
tions. 








ABSIT OMEN. 


Tarre never was anything like to-day ! 
You and your eyes, and the breath of May : 
A hint of Sammer, to make us glad ; 

A tinge of Winter, to keep us sad ; 

Brown boughs clothed in a mist of green— 
Green, with the pink of the buds between. 
But the naked hollows here and there, 

The light wind wandering everywhere, 

Fills with the grace of the tossing leaves. 

It is Spring at last, for who sees believes ; 
And I have not a grief that J] know of—none. 
—There’s only a cloud come over the sun! 


hoe 


What have you done to embitter the day ? 

One little word, and the blue turned gray. 

The rain-clouds gather, and more behind ; 

The wind that was gentle has grown unkind. 

As you ait there silent, it seems like years 

Since last you apoke, yet my heart still heara 

Nay, never look up! No blue in the sky ! 

The sad apring blossoms go drifting by ; 

They had only just bad the time to blow, 

When you changed your mind, and they had to go. 

Winter's not over, nor Spring begun ; 

What bave you done, Sweet, what have you done t 
Vrorsr Horr. 
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THE MAKERS OF SUMMER. 
BY RICHARD JEFFERIES 


THE leaves are starting here and there from green 
buds on the hedge; but within doors, a warm 
fire is still necessary, when one day there is a 
slight sound in the room, so peculiar, and yet 
so long forgotten, that though we know what 
it is, we have to look at the object before we 
can name it. It is a house-fly, woke up from 
his winter sleep, on his way across to the window- 
pane, where he will buzz feebly for a little while 
in the sunshine, flourishing best like o hothouse 
plant under glass. By-and-by he takes a turn 
or two under the centre-piece, and finally settles 
on the ceiling. Then, one or two other little 
flies of a different species may be seen on the 
sash ; and in ao little while the spidera begin to 
work, and their round silky cocoons are dis- 
covered in warm corners of the woodwork. 
Spiders run about the floors and spin threads 
by the landing-windows; where there are webs, 
it is certain the prey is about, though not perhapa 
noticed. Next, some one finds a moth. Poor 
moth! he has to suffer for being found out. 

As it grows dusk, the bats flitter to and fro by 
the house ; there are moths then abroad for them. 
Upon the cucumber frame in the sunshine, per- 
haps there may be seen an ant or two, almost 
the firat out of the nest; the frame is warm. 
There are flowers open, despite the cold wind 
and sunless sky; and as these are fertilieed by 
insects, it follows that there must be more winged 
creatures about than we are conscious of. How 
strange it seems, on a bleak spring day, to see 
the beautiful pink blossom of the apricot or 
peach covering the gray wall with colour! snow- 
flakes in the air at the time. Bright petals are 
so associated with bright sunshine, that this seems 
backward and inexplicable, till it is remembered 
that the flower probably opens at the time nearest 
to that which in its own country brings forth 
the insects that frequent it. Now and again, 
hamble-bees go by with a burr; and it is curious 
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to see the largest of them all, the big bombus, 
hanging to the little green gooseberry blossom. 
Hive-beea, too, are abroad with every stray gleam 
of sun ; and perhaps now and then a drone-fiy— 
last seen on the blossoms of the ivy in November. 
A yellow butterfly, a white one, afterwards a 
tortotse-sheli—then a sudden pause, and no more 
butterflies for some time. The rain comes down, 
and the gay world is blotted out. The wind 
shifts to the south, and in a few days the firat 
swallows are scen and welcomed, but, as the old 
proverb says, they do not make a summer. Nor 
do the long-drawn notes of the nightingale, nor 
even the jolly cuckoo, nor the tree-pipit, no, nor 
even the soft coo of the turtle-dove, and the amell 
of the May-flower. It is too silent even now ; 
there are the leading notes; but the undertone 
—the vibration of the organ—ia but just be- 
ginning. It is the hum of insects and their 
ceaseless flitting that make the summer more 
than the birds or the sunshine, The coming of 
summer is commonly marked in the dates we 
note by the cuckoo and the swallow and the 
oak-leaves ; but till the butterfly and the bee— 
one with its colour, and one with its hum—fill 
out the fields, the picture is but an outline eketch. 
The insects are the details that make the ground- 
work of a summer day. Till the humble-bees 
are working at the clover, it is too silent; eo I 
think we may begin our almanac with the house- 
fly and the moth and the epider and the ant on 
the cucumber frame, and so on, till, finally, the 
catalogue culniinates with the great yellow wasp, 
He is the final sign of summer; one swallow 
does not make it; one wasp does. He is a 
connoiaseur of the good things of the earth, and 
comes not till their season. 

On the top of an old wall covered with: broad 
masses 0” lichen, the patches of which grew ont 
at their edges as if a plate had taken to spreading 
at its rim, the tits were much occupied in Pek: 
ing out mignte insects; the wagtails came too, 
awh A hedge-sparrowa, and occasionally 
a lark; a bare blank wall, to all appearance, 
and the bare lichen as devoid of life to our eyes. 
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Yet, there must have been something there for 


all these eager billea—eggs or pupz. A jackdaw, 
with iron-gray, patch on the back of his broad 
poll, dropped in my garden one morning, to 
the grest alarm of the small birds, end made 
off with eoms large dark object in his beak— 
some beetle or shell, probably—I could not distin- 
guish which, and should most likely have passed 
the yee without seeing it. The sea-kale, which 
had been covered up carefully with seaweed, to 
blanch and to protect it from the frost, was 
attacked in the cold dry weather in a most 
furious manner by blackbirds, thrushes, and 
starlings, They tore away the seaweed with 
their strong bills, pitching it right and left behind 
them in as workman-like style os any miner, 
and so boring deep notches into the edge of the 
bed. When a blackbird had made a good hole, 
he came back to visit it at various times of 
the day, and kept a strict watch. If he found 
any other blackbird or thrush infringing on his 
diggings, he drove him away ferociously. Never 
were such works earried on ag at the edge of 
that seaweed; they moved a bushel of it To 
the eye, there seemed nothing in it but here 
and there a small white worm; but they found 
plenty, and the weather being so bitter, I let 
them do much as they liked; I would rather 
feed than starve them. 

Down at the seashore in the sunny hours, out 
from the woodwork of the groynes or bulwarks, 
there came a white spotted spider, which must 
in some way have known the height to which 
the tide came at that season, because he was 
far below high-water mark. The moles in an 
upland field had made in the summer ao perfect 
network of runs. Ont of curiosity, we opened 
some, and found in them large brown pupm. 
In the summer-house, under the wooden eaves, 
if you look, you will find the chrysalis of a 
butterfly, curiously slung aslant, and waiting 
for the time to ‘burst as oa seraph on tho blaze o 
day. Coming down Galley Hill, near Hastings, 
one day, a party was almost stopped by finding 
sey could only walk on thousands of caterpillars, 
dark with bright yellow bands, which had sprung 
out of the grass. The great nettles—now, nothing 
is so common as a nettle—are sometimes featooned 
with a dark caterpillar, hundreds upon cach plant, 
hanging like bunches of currants. Could you 
find a spot the size of your watch-seal without 
an insect or the germ of one? 

The agriculturists in some southern counties 
ive the boys in apring threepence a dozen 
or the heads of young birds killed in the 
nest. The heads are torn off, to be produced, 
like the wolves’ of old times, as evidence of 
extinction, This—epart from the cruelty of the 
practico—is, I thi a mistake, for, besides 
the insects that injure crops, there are some 
which may be suspected of being inimical to 
human life, if not directly, indirectly; and if 
i¢ were not for birds, we should run a very 


chance of being literally eaten up. The 
iffecnlty ia that people cannot believe what they 
cannot immediately sce, and there are very few 
who have the patience or who feel sufficient 


interest to study minute things, 
I have taken these instances haphazard; they 
are large instances, as it were, of big and visible 
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things. They only give the rudest idea of the 
immensity and complexity of insect life in our 
own country. My friend the sparrow is, I 
believe, a friend likewise to man generally. He 
does a little damage, I admit; but if he were 
to resort to living on damage aolely in his 
enormous numbers, we should not have a single 
flower or a single ear of wheat. He does not 
live by doing mischief alone evidently. He is 
the best scavenger the Londoners have got, and 
I counsel them to prize their sparrows, unless 
they would be overrun with uncomfortable cres- 
tures; and possibly he plays his part indirectly 
in keeping down disease. They say in some 
places he attacks the crocus. He does not attack 
mine, so I suspect there must be something wrong 
with the destroyed crocuses. Some tried to entice 
him from the flower with crumbs; they would 
perhaps have succeeded better if they had bought 
a pint of wheat at the seedsman’s and scattered 
it In spring, sparrows are not over-fond of 
crumbs; they are inordinately fond of wheat. 
During the months of continued dry, cold, easterly 
winds, which we have had to endure this season, 
all insect-eating birds have been almost as much 
starved as they are in winter when there is 
a deep snow. Nothing comes forth from the 
ground, nothing from the deep crannies which 
they cannot peck open; the larva remains quies- 
cent in the solid timber. Not a speck can they 
find. The sparrow at such a time may there- 
fore be driven to opening flower-buda. Looked 
at in a broad way, I am convinced he is a 
friend. I have always let them build about the 
house, and shall not drive them away. 

Tf you do not know anything of insects, the 
fields are somewhat barren to you. The butter- 
cups are beautiful, still they are buttercups 
every day. The thrush’s song is lovely, still one 
cannot always listen to the thrush. The fields 
are but large open spaces after a time to many, 
unless they know a little of insects, when at 
once they become populous, and there is a link 
found between the birds and the flowers. It is 
like opening another book of endless pages and 
coloured illustrations on ever ge, 

Blessings on the man, sai Sancho Panza, who 
first invented sleep. Blessings on the man who 
first invented the scarlet geranium, and thereby 
brought the humming-bird moth to the window- 
sill ; for, though seen ever so often, I can always 
watch it again hovering over the petals, and 
taking the honey, and away again into the bright 
sunlight. Sometimes, when walking along, and 
thinking of everything else but it, the beautiful 
peacock butterfly suddenly floats by the face like 
a visitor from another world, so highly coloured, 
and so original, and unlike and unexpected. In 
bright painters work like the wings of butter- 
flies, which often have distinct hues side by 
side, I think nature puts very little green; the 
bouquet ia nop backed with maiden-hair fern, 
the red and the blue and so on have no grass 
or leaves as ca ground-colour; nor do they 
commonly alight on green. The bright colours 
are left to themselves unrelieved. None of the 
butterflies, I think, have green on the upper side 
of the wing; the Green Hairstreak has green 
under-wings, but green is not put forward, 

Something the same may be noticed in flowers 
themselves ; the broad surface, for instance, of the 
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peach and apricot, pink without a green leaf; the 
jpear-tree winks but the leaves come ey ; the 
apple, an acre of pink and white, with the merest 
texture of foliage. Nor are there many con- 
spicuous green insects—the grasshopper; some 
green flies ; the lace-fly, a body and delicate 
white wings With the wild-flowers, on the con- 
trary, there seems to come a great deal of green. 
There is scarcely a colour that cannot be matched 
in the gay world of wings. Hed, blue, and yellow 
and brown and purple—shaded and toned, relieve 
with dots and curious markings; in the butter- 
flies, night tints in the pattern of the under- 
wings, aa if these were shaded with the dusk of 
the evening, being in shadow under the vane. 
Gold and orange, red, bright scarlet, and ruby 
and bronze in the flies Dark velvet, brown 
velvet, grays, amber, and gold edgings like 
military coats in the wild-bees. If fifteen or 
twenty delicate plates of the thinnest possible 
material, each tinted differently, were placed one 
over the other, and all translucent, perhaps they 
might produce something of that singular shadow- 
painting seen on the wings of moths. They are 
the shadows of the colours, and yet they are 
equally distinct. The thin edges of the flies’ 
catch the sunbeams, and throw them aside. 
Look, too, at the bees’ limbs, which are sometimes 
ellow, and sometimes orange-red with pollen. 

‘he eyes, too, of many insects are coloured. They 
know your shadow from that of a cloud. If a 
cloud comes over, the instant the edge of the 
shadow reaches the graas-moths, they stop, so do 
some of the butterflies ond other insects, as the 
wild bees, remain quiescent. As the edge of your 
shadow falls on them, they rise and re , 80 that 
to observe them closely it must not be allowed to 
overlap them. 

Sometimes, I think insects smell the approach- 
ing observer as the deer wind the stalker. The 
gatekeeper-butterfly is common; its marking is 
very ingenious, may I say? regular, and yet 
irregular. The pattern is complete, and yet it is 
incomplete ; it is finished, and yet it suggests to 
the mind that the lines ought to go on farther. 
They go out into e beyond the wing. If a 
carpet were copied from it, and laid down in a 
room, the design would want to run throngh the 
walls, Imagine the flower-bird’s wing detached 
from some immense unseen carpet and set floatin 
—it is a piece of something not ended in itself, 
and yet floating about complete. Seme of their 
wings are neatly cut to an edge and bordered; 
of some, the edge is lost in colour, because no line 
is drawn slong it. Some seem to have ragged 
edges naturally, and look as if they had been 
battered. Towards the end of their lives, little 
bits of the wing drop ont, as if punched. The 
markings on the pads wine Gave a tendency to 
run into arches, one arch above the other. e 
tendency to curve may be traced ev here in 
things as wide a as a flower-bird’s wing, and 
the lines on a op shell, 

Town toa boyish pleasnre in seeing the clouds 
of brown chafers in early summer fawtariug on 
the maple hedges and keeping up a continual 
burring. They stick to the fingers like the bud 
of s horse-chestnut, Now the fern-owl pitches 
himself over the oaks in the evening as a boy 
might throw a ball careless whither it goes; the 
next moment he comes up out of the earth under 
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your feet. The night-cunckoo micht make ano 

of his many names; his ise weve ed Ged 
are all cuckoo-like ; 80, too, his immense 

cave in which endless moths end their Ree: 
the are laid on the ground, for there iz ao 
night feeding bird into whose nest they could be 
put, else, perhaps, they would be. ere is no 
night-feeding bird to feed the fern-owl's oung, 
Does any one think the cuckoo could herself feed 
two young cuckoos? How many birds would it 
take to feed three yo’ euckoos? Supposin 
there were five young cuckoos in the nest, wait 
it not take almost the birds in a hedge to feed 
them? For the incredible voracity of the young 
cackoo—swallow, swallow, swallow, and ga 
gape, gupe—cannot be computed. The two robins 
or the pair of ee ws in whose neat 
the young cuckoo is work the day through, 
and cannot satisfy him ; and the mother-cuckoo is 
said to come and assist in feeding him at times. 
How, then, could the cuckoo fced two or three of 
its ottepring and itself at the same time? Several 
other birds do not build nesta—the plover, tha 
fern-owl. That is no evidence of lack of intelli- 
gence. The cuckoo’s difficulty, or one of ita diffi- 
culties, seems to be in the providing sufficient 
food for its ravenous young. A half-fledged 
cuckoo is already o large bird, and needs a bulk 
of suft food for its support. ree of them would 
wear out their mother completely, especially, if— 
as may possibly be the case—the male cuckoo 
will not Al in feeding. This is the simplest 
explanation, I think; yet, as I have often said 
before, we must nob always judge the ways of 
birds or animals or insects either by strict utility, 
or by crediting them with semi-supernatural 
intelligence. They have their fancics, likes ond 
dislikes, and caprices. There are circumstances— 
perhaps far back in the lifo-history of their race— 
of which we know nothing, but which may 
influence their conduct unconsciously still, just 
as the crusades have transmitted o mark to our 
minds to-day. Even though an explanation may 
satisfy us, it is by no meane certain that it is the 
true one, for they may look at mattera in on 
entirely different monner from what we do. The 
effect of the cuckoo’s course is to cause an immense 
destruction of insects, and it is really one of the 
most valuable as well as the most welcome of all 
our birds. 

The thin pipe of the gnat heard at night is 
often alluded to, half in jest, by our older novel- 
ists. It is now, I think, dying out a good deal, 
and local where it staya. Jt occurred to me, on 
seeing some such allusion the other day, that it 
was six years since I had heard a goat in a bed- 
room—never since we left a neighbourhood where 
there had once been marshy ground. Gnata are, 
however, less common generally, exclusive, of 
course, of those places where there is much water. 
All things are local, insects particularly #0. On 
clay-soils, the flies in summer are most trying 5 
black flies swarm on the eyes and lips; and in t. 
deep lpnes, cannot be kept off without a green 
bough. I requires the utmost patience to stay 
there to observe anything. In a place where the 
soil was sand, with much heath, on elevated 

there was no annoyance from flies, 

ere were wtowds of them, but thoy did not 
attack human beings. You might sit on a bank 
in the fields with endless insecta passing without 
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Then all Hanford society said : ‘We will call.’ 
And Hanford society having decided to call, went 
headlong to do so, before the return of the bride 
and bridegroom. Society said that it was its 
duty to call at the Hall after the death of Mr 
Gotham ; and Society was mightily inquisitive 
to know what Mr Cornellis thought of his 
daughter's marriage, or rather, what sort of a face 
he put on it. 

Cornellis had a hold on that section of 
society which esteemed itself pious, for he was 
perfectly familiar with all the tricks whereby 
well-intentioned, simple, easily persuaded persons 
can be taken by the nose and Jed to the grind- 
stone. He knew also how to make them hold 
their own noses to the grindstone, and smile sickly 
smiles, and give the signal to him to turn the 
handle. But he was not without influence with 
quite another section. He could tell a good story, 
was interested in horses, did not object to a bet, 

layed billiards well, and was esteemed as a good 
ellow, without an atom of cant or humbug in 
him. Now the sporting men argued that Cor- 
nellis would be sure to influence hia daughter, and 
it would be extremely awkward if she did not 
pay to the hunt as liberal a subscription as the 
old Squire. Then, again, these Cables had ao 
yacht, and it would be agreeable to be invited 
for a cruise ; so they would call, and see to it that 
their womankind did likewise 
In early summer, there is an insect with eyes 
out of all proportion to its body, of a sickly 
colour, that attacks carnations, pinks, and other 
soft-wooded garden plants. It is provided with 
a proboscis, which it drives into the heart of the 
stalk on which it alights, and through this pro- 
boscia it taps the plant of its sap. The creature 
works itself up and down on its long hind-legs 
like a pump, and it succeeds in pumping the vital 
juices out of the plant, and throwing them in a 
mass of froth, like spittle, around itself, As this 
so-called Cuckoo-spittle insect acts on garden 
flowers so do our neighbours act on us, and we 
in turn acton them. When anything interesting 
and gossip-producing happens in our families, they 
come to us, attach themselves, drive their little 
tubes down some weak, soft joint, and suck out all 
the information they desire, and throw out what 
they have abstracted from us in a world of frothy 
chatter around them. If we are very shrewd and 
on our guard, it is interesting to watch these 
aphides trying us with their pipes—tap, tap here, 
and tap, tap there; and if we wince by ever s0 
much, in they go, up they kick their hind-legs, and 
work the pump aa if they were extracting for 
themselves the elixir of life. But if we present to 
them an impenetrable skin, it by no means follows 
that they do not make froth-bubbles about us, 
only, instead of bleeding us, they extract all the 
requisite liquor from their own imaginations It 
is almost incredible how very little liquor will 
spread into a very large bubble. An aphis will 
in a few minutes surround iteclf with a globe 
of foam many times its own diameter, and our 
social cuckoo-spittle insects are not behind the 
insect in their powers of making mountains out 


of ey 

A g many of these aphides of society 
came about the Hall during the time that the 
Cables were away, to condole with Mr and Misa 
Cornellis on the denth of Gabriel Gotham, and to 





being irritated ; but everywhere out of doors you 
must listen for the peculiar low whir of the stoat- 
fly, who will fill his long gray body with your 
blood in a very few minutes. This is the tsetse 
or cleg of our woods. 








RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


CHAPTER XXII.—HOME! 


As Josephine had made up her mind, and neither 
her father nor her aunt could move her to alter 
it, and the rector, from motives of delicacy, for- 
bore giving hia advice, the marriage was hurried 
on, and took place within three months of the 
funeral of Gabriel Gotham. As it must be, argued 
Mr Cornellia, the sooncr it was over the better. 
To the great astonishment of the neighbourhood, 
Josephine was married almost as soon as gossip 
got wind that she purposed marriage. No sooner 
was she married, than she departed with her 
husband in the new boat, the Josephine, for o 
cruise to Holland and Heligoland and the Danish 
coast. 

The neighbourhood was in some commotion, 
and consulted what was to be done Such a 
case had not occurred before. Miss Cornellis was 
a lady; Richard Cable, a common man. It was 
true that not much was known of the antecedents 
of Mr and Miss Cornellia; but they werc related 
to Squire Gotham, and she had inherited the 
Hanford estate. What was to be done? Were 
Mr and Mrs Cable to be called upon? How 
could the acquaintance with Mr Cornellis be 
maintained, if the neighbourhood agreed to ignore 
the Cables? Metaphorically, every one looked at 
every one else to know what every one else would 
do; and what every one else did, that every 
one else was prepared to indorse. What a pack 
of moral cowards makes up Society! It is a 
herd of timorous sheep, bleating to one another 
to know whether the gap in the hedge is to 
be passed or not; and when the general con- 
sensus is arrived at—Heaven knows hhow—where 
none will take the initiative, all run at the hedge- 
gap together, and wedge cach other, in their 
eagerness to be not the last to push through. 
Sometimes ao whole flock will hover about a 
gap, turning their stupid heads about to sec 
whether they are surrounded by their fellow- 
sheep, and baaing queries to them, What is to 
be done? backing a little now, when the sheep 
in front are bumped back by others; then pushing 
forward, because the abeep in front ease away 
6 little nearer the gap. Then an old ewe 
comes up and runs through, and in a moment 
all follow. The old ewe in the society round 
Hanford was Lady Brentwood, whom formerly 
Gabriel Gotham had admired. 

‘Bless me!’ said Lady Brentwood, ‘she's not 
committed asin, She’s aright to please herself; 
some like apples, others like oniona I shall 
call.’ 


~ 
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congratulate them on the marriage of Josephine. 
ee ter drove their taps! How they wockel 
at the dat how they explored all the joints 
of the brother and sister! What froth-bubbles 
of pomp they exuded! Mr Cornellis was not 
easily sucked; but Aunt Judith was leas im- 

penetrable. 

Mr Cornellis met all with o bonhomte and 
asanmed frankness which turned every proboscis 
up. ‘Girls are romantic creatures, nfortu- 
nately, Gotham left her everything. That upset 
completely a head already disturbed by her 
nautical adventure. She had a foolish but gene- 
rous idea that as she owed her life to the worthy 
fellow who had saved her in the great storm, she 
must devote that life to him. will say this 
for him: he seemed overwhelmed with the gift, 


and half dispesed to run away when it was prof- | fall 


fered. The bequest of Gotham emancipated her 
from my control Alas! girls—children gene- 
rally, in this declining nineteenth century, are 
not obedient to their parents, but eelf-willed and 
self-determining. It was in vain for ine to remon- 
strate. The pet had her high-soaring ideas, and 
they carricd her away. We must make the best 
of a bad job; and I shall ask my dear friends 
and neighbours to assist me in lightening to 
Josephine the humiliation and disappointment 
which await her, and to exercise toward her and 
Cable that forbearance which I feel will be 
necessary.’ 

There was something groteaque in the way in 
which the visitors inquired after the Cables. 
They put their questions, made their remarks in 
a teututive manner, aa if they did not know how 
to approach the eubject with delicacy. 1¢ was 
as though Mr or Miss Cornellis were troubled 
with a boil, and the public mind was uncertain 
where the boil was situated, and whether it was 
consistent with strict propricty to inquire as to 
the condition of the boil; whether it were not 
most judicious to ignore it, and observe the move- 
ments of the party suspected of suffering from it, 
what sort of faces he drew when sitting or stand- 
ing or leaning, and to speak cheerfully on ordi- 
nary subjects, and not seem to observe the anguish 
and pallor and twinges of the patient; but to be 
dogmatic upon the situation and condition of the 
boil to all the neighbourhood, when out of the 
house. 

What ao pitiful world we live in! How in- 
finitely helpful we are to one another in the 
burying of family skeletone. Wo call on each 
other and take afternoon tea with each other, and 
know all the while that our hostess is covering 
with her akirts the unearthed bones, which she 
haa been sorting and shivering over till she heard 
our carriage-wheela, when she dropped them all 
on the floor and kicked them under the chair. 
We know they are there, and we give the table- 


cover a little pull, to make jt conceal a hastily 
hand that is thrust out, and which our ‘haatens 
does not eee to be exposed. And we chirp about 


the weather, and Jaugh over some little local 
gossip, and go into admiration of the exquisite 
flowers on the table, so sweetly fragrant: while 
the emell of mouldering bones rises up and over- 
whelms the otto-like acent of the Jules le Févre 
in the vase. How daintily we tread in our con- 
versation among the dead men’s bones that strew 
the ground of our neighbour; and how, if we 
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nerees to touch one, we stoop and scrape the 
earth together over it, laughing and chattering 
about matters indifferent, pretending that we 
are picking daisies How persistently, when 
we are dining with our friend, we turn our 
back to the cupboard in which we know the 
skeleton is, and put up our eye-glasses to admire 
the picture opposite, and the china on the cabinet 
on this side and on that side of the one cup- 
board, and do not observe the existence of that 
one cupboard. How quickly, if some other incau- 
tious guest approaches it with inquisitive cye, 
we set our backs against it, and use every in- 
genious effort to divert his attention to other 
objecta) What o fit of sneezing takes us, and 
makes us turn away our eyea, when our friend, 
incautiously pulling out his handkerchief, lets 
a bone; and whilst we turn our eyes and 
nores away into our own pocket-handkerchicfa, we 
know he is penne up and reconcealing that bone 
inadvertently axial Is it said that every man 
has o skeleton in his closet? That proverb but 
half expresses the truth ; every man has the bones 
all about him—in his breast-pocket, in his fob, 
in his purse, in the lining of his hat, in the tails 
of his coat, in the toes of his boots, like the 
Pilgrim in Sintram. It were well for him if he 
could confine his skeleton to the cupboard. But 
skeletons refuse to be so confined; they come to 
pieces, however well wired together the joints 
may be, and disperse their fragments everywhere, 
playing us grim practical jokes, turning up from 
under our pillow, dropping on us from the ceiling, 
tripping us up as we are stepping downstairs, 
lying beside our plates when we expect to take 
hold of a knife or fork handle. That is why we 
are so dependent on the good-will and courtery of 
others, and have to ask them to put their feet on 
our bones, or turn their heads aside a moment, 
when they turn up inadvertently. 

Pitifnl ond considerate though we may be 
when in the presence of our iriend, our pity 
and consideration fall off us the moment we have 
left him. Then we run to our other neighbours 
and call them together, and peep and whisper, 
and point where the bones are hidden, and tell 
their nature and condition; ond put out rakes, 
and scrape them out of the earth, or rap at the 
walls and knock holes, through which we may 
peep at the grinning skulls behind. How the 
nature of these bones changes according os we 
look at them in the presence of the owner or of 
others! In his society, we scarce ace tliem, and 
hide our eyes; but when we draw them out and 
turn them over in social talk with others, what 
merry-thoughte and funny-bones they prove to 
us! How we titter over them! What figures 
we build up out of them, how we dresa them with 
grotesqueness! How we treasure them! If we 
happen to carry off a neighbour's skeleton bone, 
we are not like selfish dogs that run and bury 
their bones lest others should bite them also; 
but we go generously about with the bone to 
every kennel within our run, and show the Lone 
to every dog, and invite him to snuff at it, and 
take a nibble and play with it, rolling it over, 
pawing it, licking it, tossing it about. Then 
snap! we have caught our bone, and away 
we go with it to the next kennel to repeat the 
same generous sport. 

Mr Cornellis was far too well versed in the 
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ways of the world to attempt to conceal his} Then up came Sam Bucket, curious like the 


skeleton, to affect ignorance of ita existence. 
He brought it out ; he dressed it up; he exposed 
it to the full view of every visitor; he said as 
much ag: ‘Don’t content yourselves with a bone 
of it, Carry the whole ghastly thing away ihr 
you in your carriages, beside you; or perch it 
on your saddle, if you are riding ; and sit behind 
and hola it up, aad show it to every one, clicker- 
ing and n ita hideous h a8 you go 
h the streeta. Or, if you are i 
wnhiteh all the joints, and stow it away about 

a. Fill your coat-tail pockets; stuff your 
Pet with it; cram it into your waistcoat; open 
your mouth and choke your cheeks with it; 
extend your hands, and grab all you can of it; 
leave none behind; take all with you, and be 
welcome,’ Dom Pedro of Portugal, when he 
ascended the throne, dug up Inez de Castro, to 
whom he had been secretly married, and had 
her skeleton arrayed in royal robes, and crowned 
and enthroned in the cathedral choir; then sum- 
moned all the nobility and clergy and courtiers 
to do homage to and .kiss the withered hand of 
the corpse. And Mr Cornellis brought forth 
his akeleton, and invited every one to see it, and 
commiserate him openly on being encumbered 
with it, and even to join with him in a dismal 
joke over its cxistence. : 

His conduct in the matter took the sting and 
spice out of it, put the neighbourhood in pood- 
humour, and prepared it to accept Josephine as 
one who had made a blunder, and must be hel 
to repent it. Cable would he quietly anubbed 
and thrust aside; his wife made much of, and 

oned, if she consented to keep her hasband 
an the background; or, what would be better 
still—at sea, 

Mr Cornellis bad considered well what was 
best to be done, and by the time the young couple 
returned, all the country round was ripe to 
receive them on the terms is proposed. 

The Josephine arrived at Hanford a day or 
two before she was expected. A sailing yacht 
does not come into port to the day like a 
steamer, nor can the best of vessels be punctual 
to a minute, os a train is supposed to The 
bride had written to her aunt to say in what 
week she would be home ; but instead of arrivi 
at the end of the week, as Miss Judith expected, 
the boat came in at the beginning. None of the 
servants of the Hall were on the beach to receive 


her; her father and aunt were away that day 
making purchases at Walton, and did not know 
that vessel had been sighted by the coast- 


guard. Though her own tions and servants 

were not awaiting her, Josephine found that 

Richard had his friends on the shore, ready to 

ehake hands with him, pat him on the back, and 

at with a ‘Halloo! old chap!’ how he got 
ong. 

There was Joe Marriage, in wading-boots up 
to his thighs, and a dirty jersey of faded blue 
darned with black and brown, and a sou'-wester 

His hands were fishy; he had bean hand- 
ling oystera. ‘Well, Dick! Brought your miaeua 
home er tes aap ranie bra aha fea lady.’ 
: extending a very dirty flat 
and chook that of Jescnhine < “Glad th oases 
ma’am. Going to make a pretence of Dick, 
are ye? "Tain't possible, say 1’ 


rest of them. ‘So, missus! you're beck right 
with your chap. Not made him look much 
thinner. Which is it to be? Are you agoing 
to haul Dick Cable up to your level, or be you 
a-coming down to ourn ?’ 

A gawky young fisherman, Tom Dowse, came 
staggering up with a pail of shrimps and eet it 
down at Josephine’s feet. ‘There, my dear,’ he 
said. ‘You may take it home and sup on it, 
and be heartily welcome.’ 

‘Come, missus, said Jonas Flinders, who was 
half-tipsy, ‘you’re one of us now, you know, 
and so shake a flapper. None of your aira;’ and 
then he made a broad joke which brought the 
colour to Josephine’s cheek. The rest laughed. 
Richard did not hear it; he was shaking hands 
and receiving congratulations from one of the 
coastguard, a few paces off. Jonas meant no 
offence; he would have used the same coarse 
expression before his own wife and daughters 
unrebuked. It was custo in his class of 
life for men and women and laases to be out- 
spoken, and not mealy-mouthed and nice abont 
what was said or heard. 

Josephine drew back. She was offended, and 
one or two of the others saw she could not 
stomach such talk; ao they explained that Jonas 
was fresh, and when fresh, a loose-tongued chap, 
but good-hearted, and a fine sailor, 

‘If some of you will carry my traps to the 
Hall,’ said Josephine stiffly, ‘you shall be paid 


for it. 
‘O hang it, said one, ‘we'll ¢ your cels 
without payment; buf we’ll make so fies as 
to ask you to give us a glass of grog in your 
kitchen to drink your health and success to your 
voyage through lite with Dick for your captain,’ 

Josephine again looked round for her husband ; 
but as he did not come to her, she moved away 
towards her home. One of the men had her 
bundle of rugs; another hoisted a portmanteau 
on his shoulder; a third carried a roll of um- 
brellas, waterproofs, and a yellow railway novel ; 
and a fourth tucked a tin bonnet-box under his 
arin. The tiresome, tipsy Jonas would keep near 
her and talk in o familiar manner, and diffuse 
about him an odour of stale tobacco and beer. 
Escorted by these men, sensible that she cut o 
ridiculous figure, annoyed by the well-intentioned 
importunities of Jonas, vexed that none of her 
own servants were at the landing-place to receive 
her parcels, Josephine approached her home 
not in the best of tempera. As she entered the 
grounds, her father and aunt arrived in an open 
carriage. He was driving; and he drew up and 
waited, with an amueed expression, till she came 
near, when Jonas, tripping on the stone in the 
entrance gates that recetved the bolt of the 
double doors, sprawled in her way at her feet, 
and Peed the pail of shrimps be carried, 80 
that the creatures were scattered in all direc- 
tiona over the drive. His accident elicited a 

eral roar. Josephine turned a deeper colour 
than the shrimps. . 

‘Where is Mr Cable?’ she asked impatiently. 

‘Lor, missus!’ shouted Jonas, trying in vain 
to recover his upright position, ‘he’s gone after 
his kids, o’ course, like a loving father to his 
poor orphans.’ 

‘Come along, my men,’ said Mr Cornellis with 
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a laugh which cut Josephine like a knife. ‘Round 
to the back-door, please, and I will order you all 
out some ale, tthe frontdoor is only ior Mr 
Mable, by permission of his wife.’ 

(To be continued.) 





PIKE LORE 

No British fish possesses so marked an individa- 
ality as the pike. Without the beauty and the 
spirit which distingnish the salmon and the trout, 
it affords, notwithstanding, excellent sport to the 
angler on account of its large size and the eager- 
neas with which it seizes the bait. The English 
name, pike, is supposed to have reference to the 
pointed shape of the head; the French term 
brochet, or apit, denoting a similar origin. The 
Latin name, luctus, derived from the Greek lykos, 
or wolf, aptly designates ‘the fresh-water shark or 
wolf, as he has been justly termed. Various 
points have been discussed for ages with regard 
to this fish, without any apparent unanimity of 
opinion being arrived at The age, size, and 
weight to which individual fish have attained 
have formed material for conjecture since the time 
of Pliny. A story is extant, that in 1497 a pike 
was taken from the Kaiserwag Lake, in Germany, 
with a brass ring encircling ite neck, bearing the 
inscription ; ‘I am the fish which was first of all 
put into this lake by the hands of the governor of 
the universe, Frederick II., the 5th October 1230.’ 
It is also on record that in 1610 a pike was taken 
in the Meuse bearing a copper ring, ou which was 
engraved the name of the city of Stavern, and the 
date 1448. Naturally, the authenticity of such 
accounts is extremely doubtful, though Mr Pfennell 
in his admirable monograph on the Pike considers 
a portion of the former legend as resting on some 
foundation. There seems every reason for belicv- 
ing that the pike will attain the age of seventy or 
eighty years under favourable conditions. The 
subject of weight is equally disputed. A pike of 
thirty or forty ponnds may be considered as 
exceptionally large for ordinary waters; but at 
times fish of a much greater weight have been 
captured. A pike taken in Loch Ken, in 
Galloway, weighed seventy-two pounds ; and fish 
of ninety pounds are said to have been captured 
in the Irish lakes. In Southern Germany, larger 
specimens are occasionally exposed for sale in the 
markets, 

Owing to the rapidity with which it digests its 
food, the large size of its mouth, and the number 
and sharpness of its tecth, the pike is well 
qualified to play the réle of an exterminator of 
emaller fish. It is supposed that at times he 
will consume his own weight of food in a day, 
Norare smaller fish his only prey ; waterfowl, rats, 
froga, worms, and even weeds will in turn form 
portion of his diet Like the larger trout, the 
pike feeds frequently on his own species; and 
there is no better bait for a very large pike than 
a three-pound fish of the same kind. The late 
Mr Foster, in his Scientific Angler, gives an 
interesting account of the capture of a large pike 
by this means: ‘We were fishing in preserved 
water in a neighbouring western county, and had 








hooked a pickerel a few pounds-wei 


we ware about to land, when the gi broad- 
side of some larger relation of the shone 
in the background an instant, and then a heavy 
fug demonstrated the fact that our ion of @ 
the Prey was disputed. We were in sk possession # 
of a light punt upon an extensive sheet of water, Fi 
and thus having 


lenty of searoom, we 

rather confident of the result, At the 1 first ole ! 
touch of the rod, the fish ran out fully half » f 
hundred yards of line at one impetuous rush, #f 
despite the heavy atrain peed upon the rod i 
To reserve the remainder of our line would tend #f 
to aggravate the danger; to let it run meant } 
disaster. Whilst we hesitated, we unconsciously {f 
stopped further cupply of line, of which fact we } 
were reminded by the rapid motion of the punt 
through the water. As we resolved to break 
away from him, he suddenly doubled, making 
straight for the punt; the next instant, he 
dashed off with renewed vigour at right angles, 
and we again strained heavily upon every toot 
he stole, despite which, our whole stock was all 
but spent before he again turned. For more 
than an hour was this operation of hauling in 
and paying out the line repeated without ceasing, 
at the end of which time the tragic end seem 
as remote os ever. By this time, several stable 
functionaries from the mansion arrived upon the 
scene, among whom a Jearned controversy ensued 
as to the probable weight and breed of a fish 
capable of towing a man and boat with impunity. 
As the fish awerved along shore in their im- 
mediate proximity, all dispute suddenly dropped, 
and we observed a e stable-fork in barca 
of a bandy-legged individual who ha seppet 
forward, fork in hand, ready for action. Befare 
wo could interfere, a wild thrust was made, which 
fell ahort of the mark, but, nevertheless, well- 
nigh ended the fight, the terrified fish making for 
leas dangerous regen at a speed that eclipsed 
all previous exploits, the pressure upon the line 
availing little beyond keeping the snout of the 
fish above the water's eurface. After this rush, 
a reaction eet in, the fish showing signs of fatigue 
for tho first time, which speedily developed into 
complete exhaustion. To consummate the capture 
by gaffing was now a very casy matter, and 
was soon accomplished, The weight of the fish 
proved to be thirty-seven pounds and three- 
quarters, It was preserved and encased by the 
owner of the water, with the tail of the pickerel 
protruding from its extended jaw.’ 

Nor have human beings been always free from 
the attacks of large pike. A surgeon of our 
acquaintance had on one occasion to dress no 
less than seven wounds upon the hands of 2 boy 
who bad been severely bitten by o ae whilat 
bathing in Inglemere Pond, Ascot. 1t was onl 
after a severe blow upon the head that the fis 
desisted from its attack. This pike, which was 
found dying the next day from the effects of the 
blow, and which was probably half-starved at 
the time when it made its murderous onslaught, 
ma d more than forty inches, An equally 
eee Bi account of a pike Beas by the pangs 
of bunger is given by Mr Henderson in his 
Life of an Angler. A gentleman well Known to 
him had gbtained permission to fish in a private 
Jake in #0 ':h it was sup that pike existed. 
The angler after having trolled round the lake 
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for a considerable time without getting a ‘run,’ 
had almost arrived at an opposite conclusion, and 


was on the point of quitting the epot, when he 
noticed: a pike of some eight pounds-weight, 
evidently on the lookout for food. He threw 


his bait towards the fish, which eagerly accepted 
it, and wes dragged to the shore. It then 
ocenrred to the angler, that as few other fish 
seemed tp inhabit the lake, he would have no more 
sport, should he destroy that which he had cap- 
tured. Accordingly, he threw the fish back into 
the water ; and on its again taking up its station 
close to the bank, as if on the lookout for food, 
once more threw in his bait and captured it. 
The same process was repeated five or six times, 
though on each occasion the fish seemed to become 
less desirous of seizing the bait. Finally, the 

ike waa killed. Mr Henderson gives full cre- 
Bares to this story, on the grounds, that his 
friend was incapable of falsehood, and that a 
eomewhat similar instance of pike-voracity had 
come under his own observation. 

Probably, as Mr Henderson observes, the fish 
wos on the point of starvation, and could not 
resist seizing the bait, even though previously 
pricked by the hook. An instance ia on record 
of a fox being seized by a pike and carried 
beneath the water; while in Sweden, an eagle 
and pike have been found dead together, the eagle 
doubtless having buried its talons in the back 
of the pike whilst basking on the surface of the 
water, and having thue been carried below and 
drowned. In the Avon, on one occasion, a gentle- 
man who had set a night-line, found a heavy 

ike one morning apparently fast to the hook. 

mn opening the mouth of the fish, he found 
another pike within the first, and within the 
second fish a third weighing about three-quarters 
of a pound. The lest fish had been swallowed 
by another pike, which in turn had been swal- 
lowed by a still larger fish ! 

Lord Walsingham recently, in presiding at the 
dinner of a Norfolk Angling Society, mentioned 
payne shot a partridge, which on falling into 
his lake was seized by a pike. The following 
day he proceeded to the spot, and whilst fishing, 
succeeded in taking the pike, which contained 
the bird. Only last year a pike was captured, 
which, on being opened, was found to contain 
a snipe and a small pike, the latter in turn con- 
taining a small trout. 

As may be supposed, few fish ore exempt from 
the attacks of this scourge of the waters The 
perch probably eacapes oftener than others, owing 
to the spines of ita dorsal fin, which render it 
an unpleasant article of diet to the pike; while, 
from some unexplained cause, the tench, unlike 
its congener the carp, seems to be untouched by 
carnivorous fish. A singular fact in connection 
with the pike is its habit of suddenly appearing 
in ponds in which it did not previously exist. 
Experiments which have bean made would scem 
to point to the inference that this fish, like the 
eel, will travel overland for a short distance 
through wet grass, to reach water. An instance 
of this kind once happened at the Zoological 
Gardens During the night, a. tank in which 
a. pike was confined burst, and the pike being 
left dry, was found in the morning by the keeper 
making ite way along Wie path towards a pond 
at eome distance. en picked up, it had 
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and sesmed to 


already gone some frente yeas er on 
ym 


have sufficient strength 
remainder of the journey. 

As an article of diet, the pike seems to have 
varied in estimation at different times. At one 
period it seems to have been preferred to the 
salmon as a dish for princes; at another, to 
have been considered fit only for the lowest in 
the land. The edibility of this fish depends much 
upon the locality in which it has been reared. 

ames, Medway, and Staffordshire pike have 
all been noted for their superior beauty and 
delicacy ; while those of the Scotch lochs, and 
of lakes in general, are of an inferior descrip- 
tion. Propecly cooked, a pike, if well fed, is by 
no means to be despised. ‘ 


OLD STAIRS: A STORY OF LONG AGO, 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. V.—RINGWOOD’S GOLD. 


Taz young sailor—for it was Mark Ringwood 
who had come into Caleb’s house with the rush 
of wind—was the first to speak, ‘Is this gentle- 
man your grandfather, Miss Pearl?’ said he, with 
an inquiring look at the young girl ‘Is this 
Mr Caleb Cobb?’ 

The girl blushing bowed her head. 

‘Mr Cobb,’ resumed Mark, turning to the old 
lamplighter, ‘I was fully prepared for your anger. 
My voice reminds you—and you are not the first 
it has reminded—of Mr Ringwood, late of the 
firm of Rudstone and Company. I’m his grand- 
son, Mark Ringwood; and knowing what I know 
of his dastardly conduct—there is no other word 
for it—I am almost ashamed to own the relation- 
ship. But he is dead now, and his last words 
to me were: “Do not rest until you have found 
Caleb Cobb and delivered my message.” He felt 
confident, he assured me, that you were still 
living, and somewhere in this neighbourhood.— 
Will you listen,’ added the young sailor, ‘to what 
I have to say? I’m a man of few words, so I 
shan’t tire you.’ 

Caleb sank submissively into his armchair. 
‘Dead?’ he muttered.—‘ What did I tell you, 
Pearl? Dead !--I’m not superstitious,’ added the 
old man, ‘not about most things; but I knew 
that I should hear of this to-night. I heard hig 
footstep—his voice-—as I sat thinking at the old 
gateway.—Well, what’s the meseage?’ and a 
change came into his tone. ‘I’m listening. Get 
it over, and quit my house. I want none of his 
kith and kin hanging about me or mine I’m 
listening.’ 

Ie it possible that Caleb Cobb, thinking of 
Pearl, imputed a hidden motive in this visit on 
the part of the young sailor? He was keen to 
hear and quick to interpret every movement 
or sound which reached hia ear. Pearl had 
described this messenger to him in o hesitating 
voice—described him as young and handsome. 
That was enough to rouse suspicion, and fill the 
old man’s brain with fresh forebodings He 
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called the girl to his side, ‘She came at once, 


and rested her hand in her caressing way upon 
his shoulder, but with her face turned towards 


the visitor. 
Mark Ringwood, receiving no invitation to 


draw near the hearth, still stood with folded arms, 
his back against the door. His face 
clouded slightly at Caleb’s irritable tone ; and he 
answered, after a moment's pause, with some 
degree of resentment: ‘I'll not trouble you with 
my presence a second longer than I can possibly 


leaning 


help. I’ve delivered the sealed packet already. 


Your grand-daughter is holding it in her hand, 


I see, and the eeals are still unbroken. It con- 


tains a few words from Mr Ringwood, and the 


sum of one thousand pounds,’ 
‘What ! 
last?’ cried Caleb. 
‘Yes—at last, replied the sailor. 


which so completely succeeded—you would have 
been a man of wealth and position. With his 
dying words, he implored your forgiveness,’ 

‘Ah! Did he think to gain that?’ and Caleb’s 
voice was full of bitterness and sarcasm. 

,‘In his last will and testament,’ Mark Ringwood 
resumed, in a more formal manner—‘in a docn- 
ment which is now in the hands of his executors 
in London—he has bequeathed one half of his 
property to you, Mr Cobb, or your heirs ond 
assigns, as the lawyers tell me, in perpetuity. 
The other half he has left to me, his only sur- 
viving relative. Or rather, I am, I think, what 
they call residuary legatee. At anyrate, a speci- 
fied sum has been left to you—a sum of fifty 
thousand pounds—and I’m to have the rest.— 
And all T can say is, added the sailor, ‘that if 
you had inherited every penny of the property, 
Mr Cobb, it would not have been, from what I 
understand, more than you’d a right to.’ 

Caleb Cobb, listening intently, but with a 
gathering cloud on his wrinkled brow, rose to 
his feet, trembling with passion. ‘What mockery 
is this?’ cried he with clenched hands. ‘What 
do I want with his ill-gotten gold?’ 

With a restraining hand upon his arm, Pearl 
appealed to him in a soft, persuasive tone. ‘ Dear 
grandfather, is this young man to blame? It is 
his misfortune, not his fault, that he is related 
to the man who has ruined your life. Do not 
speak so harshly to him. Nothing could be more 
noble, more gracious, than his attitude. No 
eacrifice would be great enough 7——~ 

‘Silence! I’ll not hear another word,’ inter- 
rupted Caleb, by no means soothed by Pearl’s 
defence.‘ Do you suppose that anything can 
compensate me for the dreadful suffering that 
I’ve endured for fifty years? Can money— 
do you suppose—can money do it?—-No! I’m 


‘an old man—nearly fourscore and ten—and as 


poor, Heaven knows, as a church mouse, But I’d 
rather starve—and I'd rather see you starve too— 
than be indebted to Heserond, or his relationa, 
for a crust of bread !—Where ia the sealed letter, 
Pearl? Give it back to the young man, and let 
him leave the house. He may be honest enough ; 


OLD STAIRS: A STORY OF LONG AGO, 















Hes he confessed his treachery at 


‘He has 
confessed to having supplanted you in the house 
of Rudstone, Marling, and Company. He has 
confesaed that, but for his wicked plot—a plot 






I know nothing about him. But his presence 

drives me mad : his offer of mo i insulé— 

Give it back to him at once.’ tate ae 
‘I cannot,’ said Mark—'T cannot take it back. 


Ik’s yours,’ 

‘3Eine !—Do Pi wish to see it burnt?’ said 
Caleb. ‘It shall be, if left in this house.—Do you 
hear me, Pearl 4’ 

‘ Grandfather !—Burn a thousand pounds1? 

Caleb stood silent for a while, with his head 
bent and his hands pressed against his brow. At 
last he muttered in a changed voice: ‘I'll talk 
to John about this. Ay, ay, I'll talk it over 
with him to-morrow. I'm not in my right sonaes 
to-night—no, no; not in my right senses. John 
shall say what shall be done—John Jarvis shall 
decide.’ 

‘Will you,’ cried the young sailor, with ill- 
concealed delight, ‘will you let him sce the 
lawyers and settle this affair?’ 

‘Ay, ey; he shall decide,’ repeated Caleb,— 
‘Now, go!’ he added with an angry gesture,— 
‘Don't spenk—don’t let me hear your voice: it 
haunts me like a voice from the dead !' 

When Mark Ringwood was gone and the door 
was bolted behind him, as though he were a 
dangerous character, Pearl took her place near 
the hearth beside her grandfather. He handed 
her, with an air of resignation, the sealed packet. 
‘Break the ceals,’ said ae thet this dead man, 
Ringwood, justify his conduct, if justification is 
ponies and then J will ask forgiveness !— 

Vell?’ 

Pearl spread out the envelope upon the table. 
‘The packet contaius ten bank-notes. The notes 
tre each for one hundred pounds.—Ah! And 
here is a document,’ the girl added, ‘written in 
such a queer hand !—Shall I try to rend it, grand- 
father ? 

‘Ay, ay; read it, Pcarl—Ten bank-notes, eh? 
Well, well.’ 

The girl then read as followe: ‘I, William 
Ringwoud, do hereby solemnly declare that Caleb 
Cobb is innocent of the theft imputed to him 
on the night of the thirticth of March seventeen 
hundred and eighty-nine. The robbery was com- 
mitted by me, the aforesaid William Ringwood, 
with the sole object of injuring Caleb Cobb, whose 
position in the house of Rudstone, Marling, and 
Company’ ; 

The old lamplighter suddenly raised his hand. 
‘Stay! I have heard enough. He has confessed ! 
—But what good, now, is all this to me? It only 
makes regret and the thought of all my misery 
the more galling. This avowal has vome too 
late—filty years too late! It cannot Lring my 
old sweetheart back to life—it cannot give me 

outh and hope, Too late!’ repeated Caleb—‘too 
ate!’ There was a long silence; at length the 
old man said : ‘Put away this packet, Pearl—Put 
it in my old desk,’ he added. ‘It is the desk into 
which he slipped the thousand pounds upon that 
dreadful night. It was there that Mr Marling 
found the money, in that house in the Minories 
which J once pointed out to you. I repurchased 
that desk, years ago, ataaale. It helped to op 
alive—if that were needed |—my undying ha 
for William Ringwood.—Ah, well,’ he continued, 
auppressingga sigh, ‘we'll talk no more about 
that to-ni . . 

A fatigued expression had come over his face ; 
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and Pearl, seating herself at the table over her 
needlewor'! 


wes caly too glad to let this painful 
gal iy drop. 
em, 


stery of her grandfather's life had now 
been e clear to her; and as she pondered in 
her mind all that bad happened since she had 
returned to their poor home this very evening, 
Pearl could scarcely realise the great change 
which ht come over their lives within the 
next few days. A large fortune—if her grand- 
father could be persnaded to look rationally at 
the matter of which Mark Ringwood had spoken 
—would now fall into their posseasion—a fortune 
such es Pearl in her most romantic mood had 
never thought about before. Fifty thousand 
pounds ! hat scenes of happiness the mere 
mention of such a sum raises up in one’s imagina- 
tion! Could any one in their dependent position 
refuse such absolute independence? The poor 
girl had worked since she was very young, and 
worked hard too, in order to keep her prandtather 
and herself in this little home in Old Stairs ; 2 
no one knew better than Pearl did what poverty 
meant. It was but natural, under existing cir- 
cumstances, that she should fervently wish to be 
released from this struggle for life, in which it 
had been her lot to take an active part from her 
earliest childhood. Nor was this the onl: 

romantic incident—this chance of fortune—whic 

had occurred to-day. The meeting with Mark 
Bingo’ upon the jetty in the storm, and her 
timely assistance in rescuing him from his danger- 
ous position among the barges, had excited ther 
interest in the young sailor. The subsequent 
discovery that he was related to the man who 
had wronged her grandfather had not prejudiced 
her against him ; on the contrary, she regarded it 
as an unlucky accident. Did he not on that 
account merit her warmest sympathy? In her 
truc, womanly heart, she could not withhold it 
from him. Mark Ringwood was not to blame. 


CHAP. VI.—DREAMING AND WAKING. 


Is it night? Caleb Cobb is listening intentlh— 
as it seems to him—but he hears no sound—no 
sound of the traffic in Thames Street hard by, no 
sound of the wind without. He gropes hie way 
towards the window. It is night—silent, mysteri- 
ous, and pitch-dark. Have the lamps been ties 
out by the gale? Standing there with this con- 
sciousness of the silence and darkness without, 
Caleb Cobb becomes accustomed to a strange, 
dim light within the little room—the room in 
which he has lived so I and has not seen 
since Pearl first crept into his heart and home, 
seventeen years ago—a dim light from the flicker- 
ing fire, for the lamp in the window is no longer 
burning. His first thought is to look for Pearl. 
But she is not here. He is alone; and yet there 
are tokens of her sweet presence on all aides, 
Where has she gone ? 

* How warm and snug the room appears! There 
are signs of pvarty: bat none of discomfort or 
neglect, On the clean dresser stand the old plates 
and dishes as Caleb remembers them years yo 
How they shine oa the reflection from the 

faila upon their brightly polished surface! Then 
the light from the fire flickers upon the old oaken 
desk, Ringwood! He starts and listens once 
more, and then hastening to the door looks out 


into the night. He ‘looks out upon a darkness 60 
intense that he has a ing sensation of blind- 
ness. Every lamp in the old city streets has gone 
out | 

Closing the door, with a sense of despair, Caleb 
is directed by a faint gleam along the floor towards 
his old ladder, lying against Wainscot ; and 
over it, suspended by a nail, is his hand-lamp— 
the lamp with which he had dotted jets of light 
along the way, night after night, down Thames 
Street and the adjacent lanes and alleys, With an 
eager hand he reaches down this lamp, and begins 
to trim it as he has trimmed it a thousand times 
before. This done, and the wick well kindled, 
Caleb puts on a tight-fitting fur cap and a pea- 
jacket, which he takes from a cupboard in the 
wall ; he then shoulders his ladder and steps out 


resolutely into the darkness As he along, 
he stops at every lamp-post, adjusts his ladder, 
runs up nimbly, and ignites the flame. And 60 


step W step, Caleb advances, and the shadows fall 
back like phantoms—phantoms that compel him 
to follow them along the deserted thoroughfare ; 
and on each side the old houses—every brick of 
which he knows so well—with their gabled roofs 
and their overhanging stories, appear to frown 
down upon him as ie arid on as though urged 
by aome fixed purpose—a purpose that must be 
accomplished in the dead of night. 

Out of a shadowy courtyard, by which Caleb 
presently passes with hband-lamp and _ ladder, 
comes & tall shadow like a restless spirit, and 
touches the old rage ar eee on the shoulder. 

‘John Jarvis? Is that you?’ 

‘Yes. Give me your ladder,’ is the answer, 
‘and your hand-lamp. There is light enough 
now. 

‘Ay, ay; so there is—Do you guess why I’ve 
done this 4’ 

‘Yes. You are searching for Pearl’ 

He places the ladder against the wall in a 
corner of the gloomy yard, and blowing out the 
hand-lamp, drops it into hiv pocket. He then 
leads the way back through the lonely lighted 
thoroughfare. Caleb follows, They glide along, 
glancing up one street and down another, until 
they reach a dark doorway with an oaken, shell- 
shaped canopy overhead. The tall shadow stops, 
and beckons to Caleb to step into this doorway 
out of the lamplight. The row of houses opposite, 
og it seems to Caleb, takes the shape of Old Staire 
and up and down the jetty, with the river beyond, 
two figures are walking arm inarm. Their whis- 
perings find an echo under the oaken shell. 

‘Is it wrong, then, to love you?’ 

‘ Grandfather thinks it is.’ The voice is Pearl’a 

‘But you?! 

The answer being very subdued, finds no echo. 

‘Tt matters little to me’—the voice is Ring- 
wood’s now—‘ what others think, so long as you 
care for me. Ido not fear his anger, except for 
your sake. Are we not both young? I am will- 

to wait—until’—— The sentence is broken 
aud unfinished in the echo; but Caleb under- 
stands, for he makes a movement as though to 
atep out into the lamplight. But the shadow at 
his side places a hand upon his shoulder and 
whispers in his ear: ‘ Not yet !’ 

The two continue to walk up and down 
before the ald houses, still arm in arm ; but their 
voices are only audible, under the oaken abel], 








ers ey 
like a low murmur, Caleb, however, has heard 
ene mewn grandson is Pearl’s chosen 
over ! 

Outside Caleb’s house, at last, they take leave of 
one another. Pearl has disappeared, and the door 
is closed behind her. 

‘Follow me!’ and the shadow moves along 
under the lamps, leading the way towards the 
iver below old tairs. ey reach the edge of 
the jetty in time to see the young sailor step into 
a bost and begin to unfasten the cord attached to 
the iron ring. Unobserved, they take their places 
in the stern; and scarcely are they when 
the boat, impelled by an oar, darts into mid- 
stream. The young sailor plies the sculls vigor- 
ously, and the boat soon makes headway against 
the tide. So intense is the gloom, that eb 
touches the shadow at his side, to convince him- 
self that his ghostly companion has not vanished. 
There is no sound, except the splash of the sculls 
and their grating noise, and the gurgling of the 
water at the sides. 

Caleb whispers: ‘John Jarvis? Where are 
you leading me now?’ 

‘Listen!’ is the reply in a whisper like his 


own. ‘TI love Pearl, and I cannot live without 
her. This m Mark Ringw has come 
between us. I have vowed—and will keep 


my vow—to send him back to sea. He shall start 
er voyage eT ae 

eb grasps his companion’s arm. 
Spare his life |! vat 

‘What! You do not wish him drowned?’ 

‘It’s too horrible,’ Caleb answers with a shudder, 
and a glance towards the dark figure working at 
the sculls, 

‘Pearl will be his wife.’ 

‘His wife! I would rather she were dead.’ 

‘So would I! She will be his wife, unless we 
do this deed. It is the hour !’ 

The droning sound of a great bell floata tremu- 
lously over the dark river. 

Midnight {" 

At the same moment, the shadow at Caleb's 
side springs forward ; there is a struggle, a discord 
of angry Voices, a rocking of the boat, and a loud 
splash ; and then something ehapeless floats away 
with the tide. 

Caleb, stretching out his arms, falls heavily 
forward. 


Had he fallen into the bottom of Ringwood’s 
boat? or had he dropped out of his armchair upon 
the hearthrug before the fire at Number One Old 
Stairs? Caleb, groping in darkness, cried out: 
‘John, John ! he will be drowned,’ 

‘Why, grandfather, what are you dreaming 
about 4 

When Pearl had helped him into his chair—for 
Caleb Cobb had alipped out of it in his sleep— 
the old man rubbed hi r blind eyes and said: 
‘Dreaming? Ay, ay; I must have been dream- 
ing badly. I never had such a nightmare in all 
my life.—What o'clock might it bel 

*St Paul's has just struck twelve,’ 
ae why, oe was in my dream’ 

C) to ponder deeply, i his hand 
pees brow. ‘Pearl, watd Pia peossully, ‘is 
my old ladder in its place 7” 

‘Yes; it is lying upon the floor, where 
have always kept it as Jong as I can remember. 


‘No, no. 


ou 
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‘ And the hand-lamp? I hanging up}? . 
‘On the nail above the mae - 
Once more Caleb became thoughtful. But after 


e short pause he again 


uestioned Pearl ‘ ee 
said he—‘look out amto the night ze the lange ; 
still burning ?’ 


The girl went to the window and looked out, 
The night was dark, end the gale had not abated, | 
‘Yes ; the lamps ere atill burning.’ 

Caleb questioned the girl no more. And Pearl 
noticed, as the days went by, thad a marked 
change had come over her grandfather, The 
restless wanderings about Themes Street and the 
neighbourhood, when the lamps were lighted, 
were never repeated. The old lamplighter 
seldom quitted his chair except to walk feeb up 
and down the room, and sometimes take down 
his hand-lamp from the wall and caress it, os a 
child might caress an old toy. 

The light which he had trimmed end placed 
every evening in the window was forgotten. His 
mnemory, indeed, was no longer reliable. Some- 
times, when John Jarvis spoke to him of Ring- 
wood’s will, and of the wealth which had been 
left him by his prosperous enemy, he would 
listen to all that he had to say with an expression 
of keen comprehension. At other times, his face 


grew perplexed, and his understanding was 
strangely confused, 

‘John,’ said he, when alone one morning with 
Jarvia, ‘who brought me that news about Ring- 


wood’s death ?’ 

‘His grandson, you know, the young sailor.’ 

‘Ay, ay;’ and then he added in an anxious 
whisper: ‘Does Pearl know that he was 
drowned ?’ 

*Drowned, Mr Cobb?’ 

‘He went out, John,’ Caleb answered, ‘with 
the tide.’ 

Jarvis, puzzled by this apparent hallucination, 
fussennst the old lamplighter. It then became 
evident that his dream upon the night of the 
atorm had made eo strong an impression upon 
Caleb’s mind, that he could not separate it, except 
at lucid moments, from the events which hod 
actually happened. 

Some months elapsed; and Pearl, quick to 
observe the slightest change in her grandfather, 
could not hide from hersel? that he became more 
feeble every day. ; 

‘The lamp is going out,’ Caleb said one summer 
evening, ‘and I’ve not strength cnough to trim it 
any more.’ : 

at very night, however, he surprised Pearl 
by expressing himself with a clearness of compre- 
hension such as he had not exhibited for many a 
day. He spoke to her of Mark. He had fancied, 
he told her, that on pe night aprile the 

(2) sailor brought the measagse— mesaage 
from i moras he loved PearL With this 
new trouble tormenting him—a trouble which, if 
possible, increased hie hatred of the name of Ring- 
wood—he had fallen asleep. Hia dream had been 
very strange. It had seemed to him that his eye- 
sight wis restored, and that he was 4 lamplighter 
once more, and that as he went along lighting the 


lamps in Thames Street, he had met the ghost of 
Jarvis, or what seemed like his shadow. dden 
within adoorway, they had observed her and 


Mark Ringwood walking up and down Old Stairs 
arm inarm. The ‘icaent the sailor quitted her, 


t 
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they had followed him to his boat; and out in 
inid-stream, under co¥er of night, they had 
drowned him. This dream, he assured her, had 
preyed upon his adind. He had even imagined, 
when hia head grew queer with thinking, that he 
had actually done the deed. ‘My dear,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘that dream has been a lesson to me. 
Mark R is not accountable for the sins 
his grandfather committed. He beara the name 
of Hingwood ; but that is no fault of his Let 
that be forgotten ; and if he should ever ask you 
to him—as I suspect he will, some day— 
and you should be willing to become his wife, do 
not let the recollection of my wrongs ever mar 
your gto! 

Juet before dawn, when the lamps in the old 
city were going out, Caleb Cobb expired. His 
love for Pearl, as his last words had shown, 
predominated over all the hatred which had 
rankled in his heart for more than fifty years. 

Mark Ringwood had gone to sea in search of 
his ship the Leander, for o report had reached 
London that she had been wrecked off the east 
coast on the night of the storm. 

One Saturday night, however, John Jarvis was 
seated in the bar-parlour of the Loyal Tar, when 
a ringing cheer in the lane outside startled him 
and his companions. 

‘Hoorah !’ cried the ancient mariner with the 
wooden leg, jumping up and waving his long clay 
pipe in the air—‘hoorah !—Don't you know who 
that is, Jarvis? Why, it’s Mark Ringwood come 
back, safe and sound, with the shipwrecked 
crew |’ 

Before Jarvis could reach the door, to give 
Mark o hearty welcome, the young sailor had 
burst into the room followed by his brave ship- 
nates. 

There was a good deal of laughter and song 
and clinking of glasses at the old tavern that 
night. In the midet of all this jollity, Mark 
Ringwood turned to Jarvis and said; ‘What 
newa, mate, of the old lamplighter ? 

‘The armchair is empty.’ 

Mark looked grave, and asked with an anxious 
face about Pearl. 

Jarvis told him that she was still living at the 
little house in Old Stairs. 

‘ How is that?’ 

‘Nothing,’ replied Jarvis, ‘would induce Caleb 
Cobb to touch a penny of your grandfathers 
money. Pearl is not Icas surupulous on this 
subject.’ 

“That’s oid,’ said the young sailor, ‘I've not 
tonched a penny of the money either! And I 
don’t mean to,’ he added, ‘until Pearl sets me the 
example.’ 

‘Ah?!’ said Jarvis, ‘you ll have the Ringwood 
estate getting into Chancery one day, unless 
you and Pearl come to some sort of a compro- 
mie, 

Mark was quite of this opinion. So, upon the 
following morning, he paid a visit to Pearl; and 
before many weeks, they came to the best 
pie bana concerning Ringwood’s gold, that 
can be made between a bias les loving couple 
—they agreed to become man wife. 

Mark Ringwood retired from his seafaring life 
when he married Pearl But their house was 
within sight and sound of the sea; and when the 
night was atormy, and the waves broke londly 
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along the shore, they spoke together of that 
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boisterous night on which they had met for 
is firet time upon the wooden jetty at Old 
taire. 





THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ABTA 


Tur science of astronomy will presently mark 
an important epoch in its wonderfal history. 
The conference of astronomers from all parts 
of the world which has recently met at Paris 
was formed to discuss a proposition which had 
been mooted some months back. This was the 
bold proposal to chart the whole of the heavens 
by means of photography—to produce a map 
of the stellar universe which, besides being a 
guide for the explorer of to-day, would be a 
most valuable record for the use of posterity, 
and an infallible means of discerning whether 





any of the stars can truthfully be described as , 


‘fixed.’ Charts of the stars have before been 
made by hand, which must ever remain marvels 
of human ingenuity and perseverance; but no 
handiwork can equal in accuracy the tiny dots 
marked upon the sensitive chemical surface by 
the light from the stars themeelves, Each star 
marks its own place and its relative degree of 
brightness upon these wonderful charts; and 
more than this, stars which the human eye has 
never scen, and which it never can see, even 
when aided by the most skilled optician, are 
recorded by the photographic method. This last 
circumstance is one to marvel over, but it is a 
fact which cannot be guinsaid. 

The question has often been asked, ‘ What is 
the radius of the circle of protection afforded 
by a good lightning-conductor?’? A well-known 
Gatien architect, Herr Schiller, has lately thrown 
some light upon the matter by the publication 
of facts which came under his observation 
last June A pear-tree thirty-three feet high 
was struck by lightning, no protection being 
afforded if by a conductor which stood on a 
achoolhouse forty yards away, or by another one, 
one hundred and ten yards distant, which was 
carried to the steeple of a church more than 
fifty yards high. oth these conductors when 
tested showed that they were in excellent con- 
dition. From these data, the conclusion is drawn, 
that the area of protection round a lightning-rod 
is a space equal to twice its height. 

By 8 patented American process, large types 
used by printers for placards and posters, and 
which were formerly cut are of wood, are now 
made from paper pulp by the help of suitable 
moulds, The pulp is dried, powdered: and mixed 
with an oily incorporating fluid, after which it 
ia again dried and pulverised. The powder is 
pressed into the moulds, when heat ia applied to 
make its particles cohere. The incorporatin 
fluid is a compound of fin and drying lin 
oil; and to prevent shrinkage or alteration of 
shape, the types are not removed from the moulds 
until they are perfectly cold. 
anice aeger of the Birmingham Com- 

-air Power m is now rapidl 
approaching completion, aed iE all goes well, i 
will be soon delivering this new form of power 
to its customers to the aggregate extent of six 
thousand indicated horse-power. This amount 
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will be increased Inter on, ‘The air will be carried 
in mains through the principal streets of Bir- 
mingham, and from these mains, service-pipes 
will be carried to the various workshops and 


“houses supplied. Each consumer will possess a 


rt] 


meter, so that the amount of power which he 
uses may be checked. It is obvious that this 
new method of supplying power from a central 
station will be a matter of very great import- 
ance to workers of all kinds. One great advan- 
tage alone is the possibility of driving a small 
steam-engine without steam, and therefore with- 
out the risks attaching to a boiler and its 
attendant furnace. 

A French paper lately described the manufac- 
ture of artificial whetstones, which seems to have 
some pointe of novelty about it. The materials 
Tequired are gelatine, fine emery, bichromate of 
potash, and water. Gelatine when charged with 
the potash salt becomes insoluble after exposure 
to light; the required operations have therefore 
to be conducted in a dark room such ag a photo- 
grapher might use. The gelatine, which mnst 
be of good quality, ia mized with its own weight 
of water and dissolved by heat. To this the 
bichromate—previously made into solution by 
means of water—is added, the correct quantity 
being one and e half per cent. Finally, emery 
amounting to nine times the weight of the gela- 
tine employed is added to the mixture, which 
is subsequently moulded to any form found most 
convenient. The whetstones thus made are ex- 
po to sunlight for several hours, when they 

ecome insoluble, and ready for use. 

The various explosives which, like dynamite, 
owe their parentage to nitro-glycerine, have the 
great disadvantage of leaving behind them after 
explosion unpleasant and dangerous fumes, which 
produce headache and nausea in those exposed 
to their influence. In much-confined situations, 
such as the interior of caissons in bridge-making, 
much valuable time is often sacrificed in the 
endeavour to clear the limited working-space of 
this noxious vapour. For this reason, dynamite 
is now giving place to another explosive called 
Rackarock, which is free from the fault indi- 
cated. It has, too, same other advantages which 
are worth noting. It consists of two ingredients, 
a solid anda liquid. Neither of these is explo- 
sive in itself, and ytd need not be mixed until 
required for use. The solid is made up in the 
usual cartridge form, and is saturated with the 
liquid when it is required to assume ita explo- 
sive propertics Rackarock is as powerful aos 
dynamite, but far more safe to handle. 

It has often been stated that scorpions and 
other venomous creatures have been known under 
circumstances of great irritation to kill them- 
selves by inoculation with their own virus. From 
experiments which have been made by Professor 
Bourne, and published in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, it would seem that this notion is 
one of the numerous myths which have always 
clung about natural history, and which increased 
knowledge is gradually eliminating from that 
interesting branch of science. According to Pro- 
fessor Bourne, poisonous creatures can poison 
other creatures, but not themselves or each other. 
But non-venomons snakea, lizarde, fish, 
and other low forms of life, quickly succumb to 
the deadly poison of their venomous kindred. 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
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The cheap 
problem that taxed the brains of man 
experimenters, and the solution of which will 
he welcomed in many arts and manufactures 
where intense light or intense heat jg required. 
M. Brin has taken out eeveral patents relating 
to a method which he has elaborated of obtain. 
ing oxygen direct from the atmosphere, of which 
it forms about one-fifth, the rest being inert 
nitrogen. The process is as follows: Retorts 
charged with anhydrous oxide of barium are 
brought to a certain temperature, when air is 
admitted to them. The oxygen is absorbed by 
the barinm oxide, while the nitrogen escapes, 
The barium is then made to give up the oxygen 
absorbed, and ia ready to receive a fresh charge. 
A Company, called Brin’s Oxygen Company, has 
been formed in London to supply the gas, com- 
pressed in steel bottles, to manufacturers and 
others. 

If we have to look to America for the produc- 
tion of ingenious machinery, we still find that 
elegant and beautiful things come to us from 
our French neighbours. We are reminded of this 
by seeing the description of a new form of clock 
which has recently been patented in France. 
The novelty of it isin the dial, which is made 
of parchment, and painted with garlands of 
flowers. Among these flowers are seen two 
bees, which literally flit from flower to flower; 
but while one gets round the dial in an hour, 
the other takes twelve hours to run its course. 
The parchment has no opening in it; and it 
puzzles many to understand how the busy bees 
can be made to move without any connection 
with the interior works of the cluck. Here is 
the explanation : Just underneath the hment 
face are the ordinary hands of the clock, each 
forming a magnet. The bees, being made of light 
stecl, readily follow the paths of the unseen 
magnets below the parchment dial. 

The coke-dust at gas factories is usually re- 
arded as being almost a waste product, but the 

yons Gas Company are utilising it in a remu- 
nerative manner. The dust is washed, and after- 
wards mixed with tar and pitch in such propor- 
tions that, when moulded, it will retain o soli 
form. These briquettes are then sold at about 
thirteen shillings per ton for fuel, Coal-dust 
has for years been utilised in this way, but coke 
briquettes ore new. 

At a recent meeting of the Association of 
Public Sanitary Inspectors, Dr Alfred Carpenter 
made some remarks on the Theory and Practice 
of Disinfection, which, we trust, will scrve to 
dispel many erroneous notions concerning that 
important operation. He said that the breath of 
a smallpox patient contains the germa of living 
protoplasm, which would take root if immedi. 
ately transplanted to the membrane of a sus- 
ceptible person ; but if floated abont in the air 
for a hundred yards, euch germs will lose their 
vitality. Here we recognise the importance of 
igolation of the patient in such eases, He advo- 
cates the use of steam for disinfecting houses, 
in preference to carbolic acid, which tends to 
preserve the durmant germ from decay. The 
same remark holds good for alcoliol; so that 
those who @tink that they render suspected 
water innocnous by mixing with it acriet t 
atronger, ate under a delusion. The best of 
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| disinfactanta is bichloride of me (corro- 
| sive sublimate) ; and, according to Dr Carpenter, 


a aolution of one part in five thousand parts of 


water will in @ quarter of an hour destroy every 
living dormant or otherwise, with which it 
comes into contact. One ounce of the corrosive 
sublimate would afford a solution of this strength 
when mixed with thirty-one gallons of water, 
the cost being about sixpence. It should be men- 
tioned that the greatest caution must be exercised 


‘in dealing with this ealt of mercury, for ib is one 


of the most virulent poisons known to chemists. 

Dr Stallard has brought before the notice of the 
San Francisco Microscopical Society the results 
of some researches which he has made relative to 
the presence of Bacillus tuberculosis in fowls. He 
asserts that he has found the liver, spleen, lungs, 
and other parts of a chicken infested with true 
tubercle bacilli, and expresses the belief that five 
ee cent. of all the fowla offered for sale in San 

neisco were affected in like manner. Nervous 

ms will note with satisfaction that the bactlix 

are destroyed by as low a temperature os a 

hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit ; but a far 

greater degree of heat is necessary to kill the 

ores, e moral of the matter is, that food 
ould be well cooked before being eaten. 

Few people are aware of the unhealthiness of 
inhabiting a room where there is a smal) escape of 
coal-gas. When the escape is of any great amount, 
it is usually seen to, too often, with a lighted 
candle. But small escapes ara only recognisable 
by their faint nasty smell, and are generally 
unheeded. Professor Corfield has lately related 
to the Society of Medical Officers of Health some 
of the cases which have come under his own 


' notice, and where injury to health has occurred 


through sleeping in gas-contaminated rooms. 
Relaxed ond ulcerated sore throat—generally 
ascribed to bad drainage—are among the symp- 
toms recorded. Other subjects are afflicted with 
continually recurring headache. But such symp- 
toms are present when people sleep in a room 
to which fresh air is almost a stranger. Those 
who sleep with open windows know no such 
ailments; and those who do not, may obtain 
immunity from them by adopting other methods 
of ventilation. 

The steamship Oharles Howard, owned b 
Messra Alfred Suart & Co., has been fitted wit 
the necessary apparatus for burning residual 
oils in the furnaces, instead of coal (Tarbutt’s 
system). But two improvements have been 
introduced, which cannot fail to be recognised 
as such by those who have studied the gradual 
advance of liquid fuels As ordinarily burnt, 
these fuels were thrown into the furnaces by 
means of steam-jets, entailing a considerable loss 
of fresh water from the boilers, In the above- 
named vessel, highly heated air is employed in 
lieu of ateam, and is found to answer the purpose 
in a most satisfactory manner. Another improve- 
ment is the employment of the wnater-ballest 
tanks as receptacles for the liquid fuek The 
owners of thie steamship are eo pleased with the 
results of these improvements, that they intend 
fitting up the remainder of their fleet in the 


same Way. 
Our con Engineering devotes an 
article to the description of a new method of 


extracting aluminium from ita ores, which has 
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been invented and carried ont by Dr Kleiner of 
Zurich. The apparatus is simple, and the entire 
operation occupies from two to threa hours only. 
The operations required cannot be here described 
in ; but we may mention that the process is. 
an electro-chemical one, and quite different from 
methods which have been previously adopted. 
As aluminium in its combined state is one of 
the most common things in nature, and as it 
possesses many valuable properties in its metallic 
form, it is to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when it can be placed cheaply on the 
market. Hitherto, the expense of its reduction 
has been so great, that it was regarded as one of 
the rare metals, and was valued accordingly. 

Tt is said that a cheap and ready means of 
waterproofing felt, cloth, leather, and other 
fabrics, ia represented by the following simple 
process: Paraffin wax is heated, mixed with lin- 
seed oil, and cast into a block. This, when cold, 
is rabbed mto the fabric to be waterproofed, 
which is afterwards ironed with a very hot iron, 
so that the particles of waxing material are dis- 
tributed and urged into the pores of the fabric. 
By limiting the amount of waterproof mixture, 
the fabric may be rendered impervious to water, 
but porous enough to allow circulation of air. 
The process should be valuable to fishermen and 
others who are much exposed to the weather. 

Baron Nordenskicld is making preparations 
for a voyage of exploration in antarctic waters, 
which will be ready to start in the autumn. 
The king of Sweden and Baron Dickson—whose 
name is so well known as a munificent encour- 
ager of such enterprises—are said to take very 
great interest in the expedition. The explorers 
expect that the voyage will occupy about eighteen 
months. 

Mesars Kellar & Allen of Cardiff have patented 
a piece of apparatus called the Invincible Coup- 
ling-bolt Extractor. For the information of 
those who are not enginecra, leb us endeavour 
to describe this contrivance by relating what it 
ean do. The screw-shaft of a steamship forma 
a connecting link between the propeller and 
the engine, and is formed of several burs of 
metal, which by means of flanges at their ends 
are bolted together. Should any accident happen 
to the shaft—and euch accidents are by no means 
uncomnmon—the removal of the conpling-bolts 
is a matter of necessity, and of very great diffi- 
culty. pgs stick so fast in their places, that 
often they have to be drilled ont, an operation 
entailing much loss of valuable time. The In. 
vincible Extractor consists of a pair of jaws 
which grip the flanges, and which, by a simple 
arrangement of wedges, cause the bolt to fly 
out like the shot from a gun. [It is obvious 
that such a seed must have many other 
applications where heavy machinery has to be 
ape with. ied ae 

The new French explosive, Melinite, of which 
atch wonderful things were anticipated only a 
few months ago, does not, after all, seem to be 
a desirable addition to the munitions of war. 
The terrible explosion of a melinite shell at 
Belfort, which caused the death of several work- 
men, is attributed to chemical decomposition, in 
consequence of the shell not having been 
thoreughly dried. The French government have 
now given orders that this dangerous explosive 
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is not to be used, and that all shells already 
charged with it are to be forthwith destroyed. 

A Bs tead before the Physical Society by 
Mr C. ¥. Boys, M.A, on the Production, Pre- 
paration, and Properties of the Finest Fibres, 
afforded some interesting particulars concerning 
a new method of producing such fibres. Most 
people have seen the operation of glase-apinning, 
where the melted mineral matter 1 
in a fine hair, and ually formed into a a 
skein upon a rapidly revolving wheel But Mr 
Boys geta a far finer product by using a much 
higher temperature than is usual, coupled with 
a fe higher rate of velocity. The payhydroegen 
flame he employs as the source of heat; and 
instead of a wheel upon which to wind 
the glass, he attaches the end of the fibre to 
on arrow which is rapidly shot from a crossbow. 
By such means he has produced threads of glase 
measuring in diameter one-ten-thousandth part 
of an inch. In certain physical experiments, 
the possibility of obtaining a thread so delicate is 
of oe importance. 

ecording to an American medical journal, ao 
number of the tonics and bitters which are sold 
as non-intoxicating drinks, and are as such 
brought under the notice of total abstainers, 
contain a quantity of alcohol ranging from six 
to forty-seven per cent It is not inferred that 
the alcohol is purposely introduced; but that 
it is naturally generated in the bottles from 
certain ingredients, there is no doubt whatever. 
Home-made ginger beer, which is generally re- 
garded as being as free from epirit as pure water, 
often contains a very perceptible proportion of 
alcohol. 

‘A rapid method of dry-mounting’ was lately 
the subject of an exposition before the members 
of the Western Microscopical Club, by their sec- 
retary, Mr A. W. Stokes. Those who work with 
the microscope will know how difficult it is to 
mount specimens dry, as some must be mounted, 
and yet protect them from moisture, fungus, &c. 
The plan advocated by Mr Stokes is a simple 
one, by which such difficulties can be avoided. 
Upon a slip of glass or of metal, a amall picce 
of wax—paraffin wax and beeswax equal parts— 
is placed, and melted by heat. To the warm 
liquid, the ring of paper, vulcanite, or other 
material which is to form the cell, is placed— 
first one side, and then the other, so that both 
receive a coating of the wax. The waxed ring 
is then placed upon the slip of glass which is 
to form its permanent resting-place, and heat 
is applied beneath. After the object is inserted, 
& warm cover glass is attached to the upper 
side of the ring, and a coat of varnish completes 
the operation, 

For the past few yeara, there has been an 
outcry among artists to the effect that the Royal 
Academy requires reform, and that the falling- 
off in the quality of the pictures sent in for 
annual exhibition results ly from the cir- 
cumstance that many of the best men do not 
care to send their works there under presen 
conditions, It is perhaps possible that good- 
humonred Tidienle may accomplish what serious 
protest has failed to achieve, and for that reason 
we regard with something more than amusement 
the ‘Artistic Joke’ of Mr Harry Furnisa In 
Bond Street, London,.Mr Furnias has established 
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is drawn off 
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8 ‘Royal Academy’ of his own, in which the 
shortcomings of the real Academy are set forth 
in the most humorons light. The pictures very 
cereny take off the mannerisms of different 
well-known exhibitors, as well as caricature the 
portraits of nobodies which are of no interest 
whatever to anybody else. These are all drawn 
with their backs towards the spectator, 








STRANGE DUELS 


In the old days of duelling, nearly every one 
was affected by the mania—soldiers, sailors, 
statesmen, actors, and even members of the 
learned professions were ready at all times, and 
in fact in all places, with sword or pistol to 
settle a difference or to wipe out an insult. Drs 
Woodward ond Mead fought under the very gates 
of Gresham College. Dr Woodward's foot slipped, 
and he fell. ‘Take your life,’ said Mead, loftily 
putting up his sword.—‘Anything but your 
physic,’ retorted Woodward ; and thus the desire 
of these two disciples of Msculapiua to let blood 
terminated. 

All duels, unfortunately, were not so bloodless 
as the last. Dr Millingen, in his History of 
Duelling, states that during the reign of George 
Til. no fewer than ona hundred and twenty-two 
duels were fought, sixty-nine combatants were 
killed, and ninety-six wounded, forty-eight of 
the latter dangerously. The list of fatal duels 
is capable of almost indefinite extension; but 
there is perhaps as much material in the more 
agreeable enumeration of disputes that have had 
acomic termination. Madaillan sent a challenge 
to the Marquis de Rivard, who had lost a | 
at the siege of Puy Cerda. The marquis accepte 
bué sent with his answer a case of surgical inatru- 
ments, insisting that Madaillan should first lose 
his leg, so as to place them on an equal footing. 
The joke stopped the duel. 

Many duels have been prevented by the diffi- 
culty of arranging ‘the how and when’ of the 
business. In the instance of Dr Brocklesby, the 
number of paces could not be agreed upon; and 
in the affair between Dr Akenside and Mr Ballow, 
one had determined never to fight in the morning, 
and the other that he would never fight in the 
afternoon. John Wilkes, however, was one who 
did not stand upon ceremony in these little affairs 
of honour, for when Lord Talbot inquired how 
many times they were to fire, he replied: ‘Just 
as often as your lordship pleases. I have brought 
a, bag of bullets and a full flask of powder.’ ; 

One of the funniest duels was that in which 
Sainte-Beuve was engaged. It began to rain 
aligntly, after he had taken up his position, where- 
upon he called for his umbrella, and opening it, 
held it over his head with his left hand, while 
with the right he held his pistol. The exposta- 
lations of the seconds had no effect upon him. 
‘It is all very well to be killed,’ said the famous 
essayist; ‘but I object to catching cold in my 
head.’ 

These is o story told of Perpignan, a literary 
bohemian, having an encounter with Charles 
Maurice at five paces, he former fired and 
missed. he other, taking deliberate aim, ssid 
to hia anf¥onist : ‘Well, now, before I send you 
into the other world, tell me what you are - 
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ing of f’—‘T am thinking that if I were in your 
place, I would not fire, said Perpignan ; and to 
this cool rejoinder he owed his life. 

There is an atecdote related of an encounter 
between # French dramatic author and his critic, 
the latter of whom was a first-rate shot. After 
the author had fired and missed, the journalist 
accurately simed at his adversary’s hat, end 
pierced it with the utmost precision ; whereupon 
the drsmatist flew into a violent rage, protested 
‘that it was unfair, and exclaimed: ‘If vou had 
told me what you were going to do, I would 
have put on an old hat.’ 

That a man should lose his life through mis- 
pronunciation of a vowel seems hard; but such 
really was the fact In the year 1718, Williams 
—a Welsh actor—and Quin were playing together 
at the Lincoln's Inn Fielda Theatre in the tragedy 
of Cato, Williams playing Decius to Quin’s Cato. 
The former entered with, ‘Cosar sends health 
to Cato ;’ but he mincingly pronounced the name 
of Cato, Keeto. Quin, who gave a broad classical 
enunciation to the letter @ in the word, was 
offended, and instead of replying, ‘Could he 
send it to Cato’s slaughtered friends, it would 
be welcome,’ he exclaimed, ‘Would he had sent 
a better messenger.” The Welshman was boiling 
with rage, and when Cato resumed with, ‘Are 
not your orders to address the Senate?’ he 
could hardly help replying, ‘My business is 
with Keeto.'—In the short scene, he had to repeat 
the name ten times, and each time it would 
come Keeto. Quin had to repeat it as often, but 
delivered it with a broad sound and significant 
look, which nearly took the Welshman off his 
feet, and brought laughter from all sides of 
the house. When they met in the greenroom, 
Williams assailed Quin for rendering him ridi- 
eulous in the eyes of the audience. Quin said 
it was in the ears, and would have laughed off 
the matter ; but the spirit of the Welahman was 
aroused, and would not brook such treatment, 
and so ho Jay in wait for Cato beneath the piazza 
of Covent Garden: Quin laughed as Williams 
drew his sword and bade him defend himself, 
and would have sustained his defence with hia 
cane; but the Welshman thrust so fiercely, that 
the other waa obliged to draw hia sword, which, 
without intention on the part of the wielder, 
paved through the body of Decius, and stretched 

im dead upon the pavement. 

Coming within our own day is the strange 
duel related to have been fought by the cele- 
brated tragedian Signor Rossi. The latter, during 
a farewell performance of Hamlet at Casale, was 
considerably interrupted by the talking of the 
court sogiety present. In the middle of a sen- 
tence, the tragedian stopped, and turning towards 
a front box from which the greatest noise pro- 
ceeded, he bowed, and quietly anid: ‘I shall 
not proceed so long as you do not hush.” The 
public applauded ; the interruption ceased, and 
the play went on. But afterwards, Rossi was 
met at the stage-door by a young gentleman, 
who felt called upon to ask for satisfaction. The 
tragedian made rather a long face, for he was 
expected on the morrow st Milan; so he ex- 
plained his position to his adversary, and sug- 

ested that, in order that the little affair might 
be settled as speedily as possible, they should 
go to his (Rossi’s) rooms at the hotel and quietly 
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shoot at one another there This proposition 
having been accepted, they went to Rossi’s rooms, 
and had just placed themselves at either end of 
the salon, to exchange three shota, when the inn- 
keeper, over-anxious as to his guest's health and 
hours, knocked at the door, which, finding locked, 
he anxiouely inquired if the signor was ill, as 
his light burned unusually late. 

‘No, replied Rossi. ‘I am going to bed.— 
Thanks. Good-night.’ 

‘Yon are deceiving me,’ persisted the inn- 
keeper, perhaps enlightened as to the scene at 
the theatre. ‘You are certainly ill.’ 

‘Go to bed,’ returned Rossi; ‘I am putting 
out the light;’ and in a lower tone he added 
to his antagonist: ‘This is the only way out of 
it—blow out the candles,’ 

‘What! Are we to fight with pistols in the 
dark 3’ 

‘Not quite. We will each smoke a cigarette, 
and that will serve to guide our aim.’ 

“All right!’ 

And so the duel was fought; and Rossi 
wounded his adversary slightly. 


UNDREAMT DREAMS. 


Minst shadows I have entered through thy door, 
And trod thy corridors, O place of sleep ! 
How heavy is thy silence, and how deep! 
How noiseless fall the footsteps on thy floor! 
Thy form is mystic—changing evermore ; 
Thy steps are sometimes shallow, sometimes steep, 
And often lead to chambers where dreams keep 
Some aweet surprise, held quietly in store 
To soothe the soul that enters bowed with care 
And life-realities. Yet often there 
We find not what we sought, although we cal] 
Tho name with soundJess voice ; no answer makes 
The wished-for dream—no echo wakes ; 
Only the silence deepens—that is all. 

Rosz Howarp. 





*,* In the article ‘L, 8. D.” in our number for 
April 9, it was stated that the French centimne was not 
a real coinage, but merely a kind of counter for reckon- 
ing small differences in trading. We have since had the 
coin itsclf sent us by & correspondent, who says that 
“ centimes are not only coined largely, but are extensively 
used by bakers for the purpose of adjusting the price of 
acta and may readily be obtained at bakers’ shops in 

aris. 
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at first; I thought it was an intruder, and I 
wasn't sure what he might be up, to.—O sir, here 
come the rector and the ladies.’ 

The door was darkened by the arrival of the 
guests, 

‘There’s dinner, sir, immediate, if you’d run 
up-stairs and dress. Il) tell cook to put back 
for ten minutes.’ 

‘Dress!’ exclaimed Richard, startled, and cast- 
ing a hasty glance about himself to see if by 
accident any portion of his garments had not 
been put on. 

‘Up-stairs, right-hand side of passage, first 
door, is your dressing-room, sir,’ said the butler, 
covering him from the visitors. 

‘But I don’t want o dresging-room, sir!’ re- 


monstrated Richard. ‘I’m in my: togs.’ 
‘What! Cable!’ called the rector, coming 
forward. ‘Did not expect you here. Did not 


know that you had returned ; wish you joy and 
happiness. But—I see, just off the water, and 
I am detaining you from dressing.’ 

Richard ascended the stairs in a puzzled state 
of mind, and walked on the side, not in the 
middle, leat he should dirty the pretty red carpet 
that ran down the stairs. When he came to the 
top, he looked about him. ‘First door on right 
hand,’ he said, and went to one, but was doubtful 
whether it were the right door, for the butler 
bad said something about a passage. He saw 
no passage. He stood hesitatingly at the door 
and coughed. Then he put his hand on the 
handle, but doubted whether he ought to open, 
fearing this might be the wrong room, so he 
coughed again and tapped faintly at the door. 
Instantly it flew open, and Josephine appeared 
in white satin with lace and orange flowers, and 
a few pearl-gray silk bows, as a compliment to 
the memory of Cousin Gabriel, as an acknow- 
ledgment that she was in mourning. She looked 
very lovely in her evening dress ; it was her bridal 
dress made into one for the evening. 

‘Good gracious, Richard! you’re not dressed !’” 
she exclaimed, and stepped back. 

‘Not dressed!’ he said with a stupid stare. 
‘You’re the third person who has said this, and 
yet—I—I can't believe it. I know I am in my 
togs, 

*O Richard! how late you are. Be quick— 
you will keep every one waiting. Do dress.’ 

‘Dress !’ he exclaimed, becoming desperate. 
‘What more will you have? Shall I put on 
my Liocgeeas 

‘Good gracious!’ said Josephine, putting her 
hand to her chin, ‘I don’t believe you have got 
any clothes !’ 

‘Feel me,’ said Richard, ‘if you cannot believe 
your eyes. I’ve got my suit on.’ 

'{ ‘But not your dreas suit. Goodness! what is 
to be done! I never thought about a set of 
atic clothes for you. I really supposed you 
might have provided all that for yourself.’ 

I’ve got the frockcoat in which I was married,’ 
said Cable, ‘and the lavender thing-um-jiga, and 
a yellow nankeen waistcoat, What more de you 
want ?? : 

‘Get into that,’ said Josephine hastily ; ‘there 
is no help for it. I really must go down. The 
rector and Mrs Sellwood have coine.’ . 

About ten minutes later, Richard Cable was 
heard coughing outside the drawing-room door. 

————— as 








toom. Then he 


|forgot what she was saying, forgot the subject 








He was shy of entering, and stuck there hesi- 
tating, hearing the voicea within, till the bufler 
came to his aid and precipitated him into the 
stood bewildered, locking 
vacantly about him, till the rector came to his 
aid and conveyed him into the middle of the 
apartment. 
Josephine looked keenly at him, and almost 

wished he had come in his dark-blue sailor suit, | 
which became him, instead of cutting the prepos- 

terous figure he did, In his nautical dress, he 
looked so handsome, such a frank, manly fellow, 
so every inch one of nature’s gentlemen; but 
now—in the black frockcoat and lavender trousers, 
uncomfortable, shy, ungainly—and—O horror of 
horrors! without having changed his shirt, with 
the old coarse linen collars and front, clean but 
crumpled—and—and—— Josephine was in the 
midet of a conversation in French with the 
Countess de Marluche, whom the Sellwoods had 
brought with them, when she lost the thread, 













































about which she was conversing, in her conster- 
nation at the figure her Grunbatid cut among well- 
dressed ladies aud gentlemen. 

‘Dinner is served,’ said the butler. 

She recovered herself at once, and said to the 
countess : ‘We are just off the water. Our yacht 
only arrived a few hours ago, and we have to 
ask your indulgence if we appear in picnic 
guise.’ 

Then she saw Aunt Judith looking at her, 
ond the rector came over towards her. She was 
startled. She had forgotten that she, not her 
aunt, was the lady of the house. Her father 
turned to Richard Cable, and said: ‘It is your 
place, Mr Cable, to take in the Countess—will 
you lead the way ?’ 

Josephine cast an appealing look at her father ; 
but he took no notice of it. 

Richard was obliged to give his arm to the 
French lady and lead the way. He was followed 
by Mr Cornellis with Mrs Sellwood ; then came 
Captain Sellwood and Aunt Judith; lastly, the 
rector and the bride. 

Captain Sellwood maintained an imperturbable 
face. He would not have come, had he known 
that Josephine had returned. Mr Cornellis had 
begged him to make one of the quiet dinner that 
evening, quite a family party, no strangers. In 
the little society of Hanford, scarce a week 

ed without a small dinner of this sort, coay 
ittle repasts, where old friends met again and 
again at each other’s houses. As the Cornellis 
family were in mourning, recent mourning, of 
course they gave no parties; but these small un- 
ceremonious fase did not count. 

When Richard, with the French lady on his 
arm, arrived in the hall, he stood still, put his 
hand to his mouth and coughed. ‘I declare,’ 
he said, ‘1 don’t know the bearings? 

‘This way, sir, explained the bac uiou butler, 
bowing at the dining-room door. Then: ‘Excuse 
me, sir; you’re at the wrong end of the table— 
up the room, sir.’ 

‘We shall get right at last, ma’am,’ said Richard 
to his companion. ‘I hope you're as ready as 
I am to play a good knife and fork.’ 

‘Mais! &Iheureusement ! monsieur, je ne parle 
que fort pen P Anglaie”’ 

A roast goose was in front of Richard, He 
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stood up to carve it, and turned back his cuffs. ‘I 
daresay the old lady is hungry,’ he said to himself 
in his kindly thoughta. ‘I’m sure in her foreign 
country she don't get such solid food as in 
England. We didn’t, I know ;’ so he helped her 
to the leg of the goose. 

‘ Mais, monsieur, je vous prie!—c’est un peu 

' 


 T00 much?' So he sliced the leg in half, 
and served her the drumstick. 
‘There's stuffing, sir,’ said the butler confi- 


dentially in his ear. 

‘Ye there, sir?’ answered Richard. ‘And 
how am I to get of it? It is not often we’ve 
had a chance of carving a goose, I can tell 
you.’ 

Josephine looked on in terror, lest he should 

lash the gravy about the table, possibly over 
the Countess; but Richard had a hand at once 
too firm and gentle for that. Though he had 


no great experience in carving, he eae fairly | g 
vi only that he gave enormous he pings to 


every one, generous elpings because he wished 
all to have enough, and he measured all appetites 
by his own. 

He made a few attempts at conversation with 
the countess, but could not succeed; her know- 
ledge of English was rudimentary, his know- 
ledge of French was nil. 

osephine was fortunately saved the effort of 
making conversation at her end of the table, 
because she sat by the rector, who could and 
did talk whenever he had a chance. She was 
at leisure, whilst half listening to his voice, to 
watch her husband’s face. It wore its usual kind 
and honest expression, but it was troubled. He 
was uncomfortable, willing to do his best, desirous 
to do his duty, but ignorant as to what he ought 
to do, and bewildered by the strangeness of the 
situation in which he found himself. 

Even whilst speaking to the rector, Josephine’s 
eyes became dim with a mixed emotion—veration 
that Richard should cut such an absurd figure, 
and pity for him, because she knew he was 
suffering. Then she felt her brow become warm, 
for the great solemn cyes of the captain—after 
having rested on Richard for a moment whilst 
he finished his gravy with his knife, putting it 
into his mouth—turned ond looked at y osephine, 
and at once dropped. 

‘Dick will need some taking in hand,’ thought 
Josephine ; ‘he is better at sea than on land.’ 

If Richard Cable had been a bumptious man, 
one with much self-assurance, ho would have 
talked and joked and drunk his wine and felt 

wite at his .ease, and gone to bed believing 
that he bad made a good impression on the 
company; but Richard was a modest man, always 
mistrustiul of himself where he did not see 
is way, very sensitive, and somewhat alive to 
the ridiculous. He was, though he did not know 
it, eo thoroughly a gentleman at heart, that he 
shrank from intruding where he was unqualified 
to take his place. Now, in society, into which 
he was cast headlong, at a dinner, of a sort 
with which he was quite unfamiliar, dressed dif- 
ferently from the other gentlemen, and knowing 
that he did not look well in his clothes, he was 
troubled and frightened, and only partly recovered 
himself when the ladies had left the room, and 
the rector took his glass and came over to the 















end by Cable, as he did not atteh@P! to come to 
the rectora end. The rector was »g° ™man of the 
world, and could get on with an}p’ One. He at 
once began to speak about the crni Fogg yacht, 
and having got Richard on a fa 0 subject, 
leroy forbearance encour able to talk, 
i of doing all the talking himiAele 

When Cable spoke of anything th aad INE 


stood he s 
gently. 


ke well, straightforw: ne 
he rector kept him in wre dining- 
room a long time. He was interested 12 the 
cruise of the Josephine. Perhaps he saw that"} 
it wos a kindness to ren his host there, con- 
versing on what he could talk about, instead 
of bringing him into the drawing-room and the 
society of the ladies. 

‘Shall we rejoin the Indies?’ asked Mr Cor- 
nellis, 

‘No hurry, Cornellis,’ answered the rector.— 
‘What capital port this is; I’ll have another 
lags. Mra Sellwood must be allowed her nap.’ 

When, about eleven o’clock, the guests were 
gone, and Mr Cornellis and Aunt Judith had 
retired, then, for the first time since they had 
landed, Josephine and Richard were alone to- 
gether. She closed the piano and blew out 
some of the candles and turned down the lamp. 
Richard was standing at the chimney-piece wi 
one hand on the marble mantel-shelf, looking at 
the French ormolu clock. His head was alightly 
bent ; he was immersed in thought, just as many 
a time he had stood at night resting his hand 
on the bulwarks of his lightship in a dream. 

‘What is it, Richard?’ asked Josephine, going 
up to him. 

‘1 was thinking—it is half-past eleven—of the 
little bedroom at home where mother and all 
my children are now asleep, and the angels 
watch them.’ 

‘Home, said Josephine reproachfolly. 
now is your home. Is it not beautiful?’ 


“This 


‘This—home!’ He looked round with dazed 
eyes. ‘Home?’ 

‘Of course, Richard.’ 

‘Home?’ He shook his head. ‘If I was dead 


and gone to another world, I reckon at first 
I should feel a bit muddled. In time, maybe, 
it will come—not all at once.’ And as he went 
up-stairs, he wondered in his heart whether he 
could ever come to feel there—in that grand house, 
among those strange people—at home. 


THE CATTLEMAN OF THE ATLANTIC, 


THE eye of the landsman sees little in the per- 
sonal appearance of the seaman giving indica- 
tion of the taste for cleanliness which is habitual 
to him. His attire is often of a composite and 
inharmonious character, and his tarry hands and 
weather-beaten face are little amenable to the 
beautifying influences of soap and water. But 
let the fastidious landsman change places with 
Jack for a week or so on board ship, and it will 
be seen which of the two has the more practical 
reverence for the sanctity of cleanlinesa’ It is 
rarely the privilege of a nger Of an ocean- 
going steamer to obtain a glimpse of the sailor's 
omestic arrangements in the forecastle; but if 
he does su in enjoying even a oe tae 
inspection of that compartment—where J 
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eats, mends—he cannot fail of 
its cleanliness. Very differant 
is the forecastle of the firemen, and atill more 
different that of the half-neutical class about to 
be described; and it is cleanliness for its own 
sake, too, for the sailor resents in the strongest 
manner any curious observation of his ‘fo'c’sle’ 
by other eyes than his own. The ship's officers 
never look in there, knowing and respectin, 
Jack’s objections; and the landsman on bo 
who feels moved by a curiosity to see how the 
sailor lives in his privacy, had better keep away 
bet the forecastle, unless responsibly intro- 
uced. 

The mariner’s partiality for cleanliness in 
regard to his immediate personal surroundi 
extends to his ship as well, and he likes to see 
well-cleaned decks as much as the passenger likes 
to walk upon them. Of course, Jack is—more 
often than not—under the necessity of signing 
articles on a cargo-ship, where the cleanliness 
and ‘ship-shapedness’ of things generally are not 
considerations. He has less trouble, as a con- 
sequence, but he serves under silent protest. 
‘Atlantic steamers do not carry coals; to be sure; 
but many of them ony cattle and sheep, a 
description of cargo which the sailor detesta in 
a degree only less than that in which he detests 
the men who go in charge of the animala' The 
‘stowaway’ is to Jack an unmitigated nuisance, 
although he will share his own rations with the 
hiding wretch as long as is necessary, rather 
than see him hungry; but the cattleman is his 
abomination, and that of every one on board 
from the captain downward. Perhaps a little 
information regarding this particular product of 
the Atlantic trade—the ‘bull-pusher, as the 
sailor terms him—will have some interest for 
the general reader. 

The ocean traffic in livestock is quite o recent 
development of trade, and is carried on most 
actively during the months of summer and 
autumn from the Canadian and United States 
ports. The cattle shipped to England are of 
two classes—‘ distillery’ or house-fed cattle, and 
those fed on grass ; the one being easily 
distinguishable from the other by certain 
indications of the eye chiefly. Cattle landing 
in British ports from the United States are, 
under the Privy-council Regulations, compul- 
sorily slaughtered on the spot; those coming 
from Canada are exempted from this ordinance, 
and are taken to the public market for sale. 
The shipping of cattle to a great extent is a 
speculative business, carried on with varying luck ; 
and perhaps in the end the only balance of profit 
arising from it is that of the steamship ownera 
It is claimed for it that it cheapens beef and 
mutton to the British consumer; and so it 
obviously ought to do, considering the low price 
at which Canadian and American meat can be 
landed in England. But the consumer himeelf, 
when the theory is propounded for his gratifica- 
tion, 18 prone to regard it as a delusion ; seeing 
that, as & matter of fact, it has not reduced the 
price of butcher-meat at home. Into the political 
economy of this question, however, we are not 
oer 

pping of livestock is, during the summer 
and au mon eae as the navi- 
gation of the St Lawrence is open—the principal 
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e numbers of the sheep become blind duri 
rags or twelve days’ royage, a malady whick 
is attributed to the cond water supplied to 
them for drinking, and the heat from the engine- 
room and funne There is also more mor- 
tality among sheep than among cattle, the latter 
as a rule auifering little except in rough weather. 
An interesting fact noticeable on cattle-boats is 
that, from one to two days before sighting land, 
the poor animals, b i insti 
seem to know that 
its close, and that green fields and fres 
are not far away. They low almost incessantly 
day and night. For a day or so before landing 
them, the men give the cattle hardly any water, 
so that on being turned ashore the parched beasts 
may be suffering from a raging thirst, the greed: 
gratification of which at the troughs will swe 
them to respectable proportions for the eye of 
the market. 

Point St Charles, in the outskirts of the city 
of Montreal, not far from the Victoria Tubular 
Bridge which carries the Grand Trunk Railway 
across the wide St Lawrence, is the great entrepot 
of the Canadian cattle-trade, Blinding with 
road-dust, coal-dust, and factory amoke, a more 
uncomfortable spot on a hot summer day could 
hardly be found in the British empire. Here 
are situated the cattle-yarda, where the cattle 
are unshipped from the railway cars and collected 
for teaintor to the steamships down at the city 
wharfs. And here the curious observer can 
behold at any time of day during the shipping 
season a crowd of cattlemen waiting the chance 
of a job. When a shipper has his consignment 
ready for shipment, he Na at his hand at the 
‘yards’ any number of candidates for‘the duty 
of attending to the cattle on the voyage. Some 
of these are emigrants sick of that side of the 
world, and glad to obtain the chance of working 
their passage back to England without other re- 
muneration. On these terms, they have no 
difficulty in obtaining what they want; and 
this class of men are more odious to the pro- 
fessional cattleman than the lazy and awkward 
stowaway is to the sailor—for a stronger reason. 
The cheap competition of the greenhorn tends 
to lower the rate of pay, for the shipper will 
naturally give the preference to the man who 
costs him nothing—it being part of the steam- 
ship's contract to carry over and back again 
the men required to look after the cattle—and 
a batch of greenhorns with the leavening of 
one or two experienced hands serves the pur- 
pose as well as (generally better than) a force 
of all ‘old hands;’ for these ‘old hands, whom 

‘ou may see hanging about the cattle-yards at 
‘oint,; St Charles, easily identifiable by patent 
evidences of rascality in gait, feature, language, 
and attire, are, to the least experience Are 
undoubted specimens of that genus of manki 
ignifical termed in America ‘hard’ characters, 
The ‘old da’ will not work without a8 ; 


bnt, as has been said, the competition of cheap 
labour has beaten down their trade, and now 
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they have to be content with the average remu- 
neration of two or three pounds for the ny 
inatead of three times the amount, formerly pai 
This pe io the contract on the part 
of the shipper; the steamship Companies are 
bound to provide the men with return passages 
to the port from which the cattle are shipped. 
The cattlemen—who are engaged in the propor- 
tion of about one man to forty beasts—are accom- 
modated on board in a separate forecastle, which 
successive gangs of them render unspeakably dirty. 
They are allowed the same food as the seamen and 
stokers. From the first day of going on board, 
the cattlemen are a public nuisance to the ship. 
The steward and cook are the objects of thar 
apecial hostility. Those men, who never worked 
when ashore, have probably had a prolonged 
course of starvation before embarking; and the 
first gluttonous cravings of hunger partially ap- 
peased, the food, which at first was grateful to 
their famished appetites, is reviled in the choicest 
terms of a copious and forcible vocabulary. What 
is good enough for the sailors is not nearly good 
enough for them Their work affords them a 
good deal of leisure, and this they mainly devote 
to begging and thieving in the neighbourhood 
of the galley. The cattlemen are not, unfortu- 
nately, amenable to discipline, as the crew are, 
and they do not fail to stretch this impunity 
to the farthest limit. They do their work, 
because they must; they are supervised by a 
foreman, whose unfavourable report of any man 
to the agent at Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, or 
London, as the case may be, would have the 
unfailing effect of reducing or altogether con- 
ficating the delinquent’s pay. But the foreman 
has no interest in the men’s conduct beyond the 
due feeding and watering of the cattle. The rest 
of his time, the average cattleman, who is an 
‘old hand, ond familar with all practicable 
rogscalities on board ship, devotes to the work 
of making himself a nuisance. It is an hour 
of relief to the ship’s company when at last the 
cattle are put ashore and the cattlemen along 
with them; and Jack, observing the ‘bull- 
usher’s’ exit from the forecastle with a thought- 
ul grin, amuses his fancy with the familiar 
picture of the despicable mendicancy which the 
same rowdy individual will by-and-by present 
when once more lnnded at Montreal after his 





trip. 

Those men who have contracted for payment 
immediately accompany the foreman to the office 
of the agent to whom the cattle have been con- 

igned. ‘The shipper has sent by mail a letter 
of instructions specifying the amount payable 
to each man. ‘here are some shippers who 
defraud the wretches of their hardly earned 
money by sending no authority to the agent 
to pay them; and the scoundrel who consigns 
the men to a week or ten days of starvation 
aud open-air lodging while they are waiting the 
return sailing of the steamer, is constituted of 
DO Ligue moral ae than the victims of hie 
petty kKnavery. e great majority of shi: 
Sowerer, fulfil their Contract Tecouibtes and 
os scon as the men present themselves to the 
agent, they are paid. Then forthwith ia come 
menced a great ‘drunk. The cattleman never 
for one moment dreams of extending his acquaint- 
“ance beyond the congenial purliens of the docks 
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in Liverpool or of the public-houses around the 
catile-market at Islington. In both places, his 
money is spent in one or two days, Then 
want succeeds with enforced and miserable 
sobriety. If he has not paid in advance for 


his bed and bean nich e sys aa of 
doing—he sleeps where he can by night, and 
Soa on ion he can by day; | at last, 


on day of sailing, presents himself once more 
on the steamer hungry and sullen, without so 
much as the luxury of o pipe of tobacco to soothe 
his wretchedness until he has an opportunity 
of begging or stealing it. 

Nothing cheers the cattleman on hia return trip 
so much as to see emigrants on board. To these 
simple and confiding people he immediately 
devotes himself with his best manners and most 
interesting information concerning the new country 
to which they are adventuring; and the easily 
moved good-nature of the emigrant becomes as 
convenient to the insinuating cattleman as his 


trustfulness is profitable. If the fellow could 


only restrain his instincts within bounds of pru- 


dence, he might live well among his friends the 
passengers, enjoying their society and their hospi- 
tality all the way across; but when the inevit- 
able thieving commences, the authorities of the 
ship interfere, and he is driven forward to 
the forecastle, and prohibited from trespassing 
aft beyond a certain sharply marked line, which 
the boatswain keeps his eye upon. ‘Thus the 
cattleman undoes himself ; and mostly in bed, 
or lying about the deck in moody idleness, he 
whiles away his time between meals until he 
is once more ‘dumped’ ashore at Montreal as 
impecunious as when he started. 

e has, generally speaking, not one penny when 
he lands, unless he has ‘pilfered something on 
the voyage ; but Montreal is ‘freer’ than London 
or Liverpool, and he can sleep about at night 
without fear of interference from the police, 
Then, besides, there is a peculiar and populee 
hostelry on the wharf known as Joe Beef’s 
Canteen, where, for a nominal sum—or, in the 
case of a particularly ‘hard ’-looking rogue, for 
no stun at all—the spirited proprietor disponses 
solid and liquid refreshment to the indigent 
For the sum of five cents (twopence-halfpenny) 
a very fair ‘feed’ can be purchased, or a ‘aquare 
drink’ of any spirituous liquor measured out 
with free liberality. Joe Beef’s Canteen, from 
one point of view, is worth going to Montreal 
to see and eatudy. For dirt, atench, drunkenness, 
vileness bra able, human wretchedness and 
human rascatity, it is a sight and a rendezvous 
not to be matched, or indeed approached, in 
any other town or city in the civilised world. 
To the police it is invaluable os a medium 
for the detection of criminals, and hence to some 
extent its raison @étre; to the penniless cattleman 
or sailor or tramp, and to every approved speci- 
men of broken-down rogue and vagabond, it opens 
a refuge which is deeply appreciated and exten- 
sively used. 

The winter is a long and severe one across 
the Atlantic, ant the question will netarally 
arise: How does the cattleman get through it? 
As nearly o5 we can estimate, from a tolerably 
intimate knowledge, seventy per cent. are natural 
rogues and vagabonds, the other thirty of a 
somewhat higher social instinct, The latter will 
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probably obtain fel dt of some kind to 
at them on until the next shipping season ; 
the former will almost certainly spend the interval 
in prizon, issuing forth refreshed in good time 
for the summer trade. 





BLOOD-MONEY. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. L—THE TEMPTATION. 


Nep ALTCARR sat late at night in the scantily 
furnished room of his cottage. The fire burned 
low, for coals were precious. A candle glimmered 
feebly in the gloom, and sputtered as the high 
wind whistled through the worn framework of 
the window. Signs o porey appeared in every- 
thing, and he, with hands clasping his brow, 
was face to face with absolute want. A clerk 
out of work for two months, with a sick mother 
and a young sister to support. He had done 
his best, and now the last crust had been eaten. 
Even that crust had been supplied by charity. 
The workhouse was the next step in the down- 
ward career—the workhouse or-—— 

He started to his feet—there was some one 
cautiously tapping at the window, and calling 
in a shrill whisper: ‘Ned, Ned—open, and let 
me in.’ 

He went to the door; and a man, with the 
collar of a heavy overcoat drawn up over the 
lower part of his face, and a cap worn low 
over his brows, pushed his way in, closing the 
door quickly behind him. 

*‘What’s up, Jack? Is anybody chasing you?’ 

Jack was excited and out of breath; but 
peony he answered huskily: ‘I don’t know; 

am not sure, But 1 want to stay here until 
to-morrow night.’ 

‘Here ! hy, man, this is the first place the 
police searched for you. They have learned that 
we are old friends, and they have set a watch | 
upon me.’ 

‘If they came here first, they are less likely 
to come again soon. Anyhow, I ain too tired 
to go farther. You must hide me for a few 
hours, for old times’ sake.’ 

‘What madness emplel your to come back 4’ 

*I doubled on the hounds, and hope they are 
thrown off the scent.—Give me something to 
drink.’ ‘ 

Ned pointed to a broken jug containing 
water, ond the visitor took a thirsty aright 

‘Have you nothing stronger?—anything eat- 
able?’ he queried in his hurried way; and when 
his friend, with a gloomy shake of the head, 
signified no, he added: ‘Is it so bad as that, 
lad ?—And the mother ill too.—Here, taka this : 
you can out and get something—get some 
brandy. want oa fillip and a bite, for I have 
not dared to venture into a house since yesterday.’ 
He placed a handful of silver and copper on 
the table. 

Ned hesitated, and at that moment he heard 
his ister ing vam Fearing that the girl 
ight come and discover the fugitive, he hastened 
to his mother’s bedroom. 


‘Mother is worse, Ned; 
breathe,’ said his sister, crying, 





she can scarcely 
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Ned looked for an instant at the invalid, redeed: }) 
her in his arms so that she might co’ more 
freely, and gently laid her down again. ‘Don't: 
ibe er for an instant, Kitty ; 1°ll be-back soon.’ | 

e returned to his own room, and snatched up 
the money which was on the table ‘Bolt the 
door after me, Jack ; I won't be long’ 

During his absence, Jack Wolton tried to 
rest. He threw back his AB, opened the heavy 
overcoat, and lay down on the little bed in the 
corner. But he could not lie atill. Springin 
up with a muttered oath, which was in trate 
a groan of anguish, he moved restleasly about 
the confined space, his hands clenched, and his 
lips tightly closed, whilst his bloodshot eyes glared 
fiercely at the shadows which the flickering candle 
revealed around him. 

He was a tall, stalwart fellow, and had been 
handsome; but the face was now pale and haggard. 
He had been fond of athletic sports; and even 
when he rose to the position of assistant-manager 
in the great cloth manufacturing firm of Arnold 
& Co., feeds, he continued to be a leading spirit 
amongst cricketera and football players, so that 
his muscular powers were unimpaired by his 
close confinement to a desk. He was regarded 
as one of Fortune’s favourites : frank and sociable ; 
steady in business, and enjoying the entire con- 
fidence of the house he served. It was under- 
stood that he was to marry a pretty girl, Lizzie 
Holroyd, the danghter of Arnold & Co's. cashier ; 
and there seemed to be every prospect of happi- 
ness anil prosperity for the couple. 

Suddenly, there was a change in Jack Wolton’s 
manner and conduct, which astounded everybody. 
He became morose, abstracted, and forgetful to 
such an extent, that the firm, under the advice 
of an experienced physician, insisted that he 
should take o three months’ holiday, os it was 
evident that he had, in his engerness to ‘get on,’ 
puerwerked himself to the verze of a total break- 

own. 

He submitted; but instead of going abroad, 
as he had been advised, his time was spent at 
Blackpool, Harrogate, and pads ee 
from one pluce to the other without finding satis- 
faction, and constantly appearing in Leeds at the 
most unexpected times. On returning to his 
post, he was subdued in manner, pertinacious in 

is attention to duty, but the old blithe spirit 

was gone. ‘Meanwhile, it became known that 
his engagement with Lizzie Holroyd was at an' 
end, hy and how, could only have been ex- 
plained by the lovers, and they were silent. 

Towards the end of a year, Jack appeared to 
be regaining a degree of lus former healthy good- 
humour. hen it was rumoured that Percy 
Arnold, the eldest son of the head of the firm, 
was about to marry the daughter of a Manchester 
merchant-prince. When Jack was told this, he 
said decisively to his informant: ‘It’s a lie.’ 
But when he read a paragréph in @ local news- 
paper referring to the forthcoming event, he 
walked into the private room of Mr Arnold, 
senior, vith the paper in his hand. ‘Is this 
true 1’ he asked, pointing to the paragraph. 

“OF course it is, was the answer ; ‘and o capital 
match too. Why do you ask ?? 

‘If it is@true, your eon is the biggest black- 
guard that lives’ 

Old Mr Arnold was dumb-stricken, and convinced 
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Ned remained in his position, his eyes hungrily 
watching those potent eas whilst he shuddered 
at the suggestion they conveyed. The lull outside 
startled “him, and his fingers twitched con- 
vulsively. He wished the wind would rise again, 
and help to drown the sounds which would not 
allow him for a moment to forget the presence 
of his friend. He dug his knuckles into his 
temples and tried to think of other things—tried 
to work out a plan by which Wolton might be 
enabled to escape—tried to look his own future 
in the face and to guess what the end was to 
be. But that was plain enough, was bis bitter 
thought—the workhouse or starvation, or—the 
other ne Yet, six hundred pounds were 
written in letters of fire on the white ashes in 
the grate. He shut his eyes, and still he saw 
them as if they were burning on his eyelids, 
He altered his position, and they took shape out 
of the shadows which the feeble candle cast 
around him. Then voices seemed to hum the; 
words in his ears: ‘Mother ill; you, a beggar, 
and six hundred pounds at your command! Six 


Si 
hundred pounds!—one from government; five 
from old Arnold. 

With such a sum, what might not a man do? 
There was comfort pssured for the mother, relief 
for his starving sister, and a fortune in the future 
for them all And to secure this what had he to 
do? Only to say: ‘There is your man.’ 
shivered again, and felt sick. In wild horror, he 
seized the brandy bottle, and sought to deaden the 
torment of thought and speculation. Yes, he had 
only to speak these few words, and the misery of 
poverty would disappear. But what besides? He 
would be a traitor to his friend, who had trusted 
his life to him! At the same time, what could 
life be worth to a murderer? He could know no 
happiness in it. The memory of his victim must 
haunt and torture him till he committed suicide | 
or gave himself up to the authorities. That was 
supposing he escaped ; and what likelihood was 
there of that? Would there not be countless eycs 
eagerly on the lookout for the wretched man, 
whose capture meant six hundred pounds to the 
lucky one who was able to say: ‘There is your 
man.’ 

The moral sense of the poor clerk was being 
rapidly poisoned. There could be no wrong 
ia it as it not a duty to aid the ends of 
justice? Was it not a crime to help a murderer 
to escape the penalty of his crime? Why! 
should others have the reward, which he might | 
obtain and use with advantage for innocent 
sufferers? It would save the man a few days, 
maybe a few weeks of agony; for he could ex- 
Heder nothing but agony whilst he was being 

anted from place to place like a beast of prey, 
weighed down to the earth by the sense of his 
ore He could not escape. Why, then, should 

ed Altcarr lose the opportunity which had been 
thrust upon him—ay, Cras upon him, he must | 
remember that—of finding a way out of direst 
misery? And yet the thought was a horrible one. 
They were friends, and Jack, counting upon their 
friendship, had sought his protection in this hour 
of sore need. Jack had hel him at a pinch, 
and if things had gone right, would have insured 
his rapid promotion in the house of Arnold & Co. 
Ned fat his head throbbing as if the blood were 











surging through the brain with such violence that | 


He | him. 


it must burst some of the blood-vessela His 
throat was perched, and he took more brandy. - 

Yes, he would do it! The words appeared to 
be spoken loudly in his ear by some invisible 
being, and yet the voice was like his own. He 
atarted to his feet, desperately resolved to esca’ 
the temptation which was overpowering him, 
rousing The sleeper. ‘Jack, Jack! Rouse up, lad, 
and go—there is danger here !’ he said hoareely. 

‘It’s no use—no use,’ muttered the fugitive, 
disturbed in his sleep, but not roused from it, 
‘That face haunts me everywhere, and it will not 
let me rest. There is no escape. J om weary of 
the struggle. Let them come and end it all 

uickly, I am worn out. Death is a welcome 
riend.—Poor Lizzie !’ 

Ned stood spellbound and awe-stricken. He 
had been right, then: the man was enduri 
mental torments which would render death 
welcome, notwithstanding his defiant justification 
of his deed. Was not this a plain intimation to 
Ned Altcarr that the thing which had appeared to 
him as a prompting of the foul fiend would be a 
service to his friend? Muddled as his senses 
were, he made another effort to resist the sophistry 
which was seeking to reconcile his conscience to 
treachery. 

* Rouse, Jack, rouge !—there is danger !’ he cried 
hastily, afraid to delay, lest resolution should fail 


He grasped Wolton by the shoulder ; and at his 
touch, the man sprang up fiercely, prepared to 
grapple with a foe. Half awake, he did not 
recognise his friend, and seized him by the throat ; 
but coming to himself, he exclaimed: ‘Hilla, 
Ned, lad, what’s up? I have been dreaming, sud 
thought a constable had grabbed me,—What ails 
you, that you keep on shivering ?’ 

‘You have had a rest. I want you to slip out 
by the back of the cottage. You are not safe 
here.’ 

‘Has anything happened? Have you heard 
anybody about ?’ 

*No; but you are not safe here,’ was the evasive 
but truthful reply. ‘When I went out to get the 
thi I learned that old Arnold has added five 
hundred to the reward offered by the authorities 
for Four appeshension 

‘That will make six hundred. Didn't think I 
was worth so much. Well, he'll be a lucky chap 
who gets it Butif there are no signs of imme- 
diate danger, I’1l lie down again. eaven only 
knows when there will be another chance for a 


sleep.’ 

i wish you would go. The detectives may 
come at any minute. tell you again that you 
are not saie here.’ Ned spoke earnestly, almost 
pleadingly ; for he was trying to save himself 
trom himself, His necessities were 80 great, 
that he knew it would not be ible to resist 
much longer the temptation which was thrust 
upon him. 

‘Safer here than anywhere else, Ned, so long 
as you keep watch,’ answered Wolton, stretching 
himself on the bed again. ‘Let me remain for 
this night in ‘o-morrow night—ah, well, 
we had better not think of that.’ 

Ned was ipritated by this stupid rejection of his 
warnings; @{_ sfill more irritated when he a 
ceived that Wolton was asleep again. Hae, Ned 
Altcarr, who had committed no crime, could not 
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sleep cnt ; 

upon his soul, sleeping soundly ! 
The candle » 7 
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might be laid upon the election of persons to 


into a broad flame as the | the public offices ; at Genoa, on the revolution of 


paper which was wrapped around the base, to | states or kingdoms, the success of military expedi- 
make it fit the candlestick, caught fire ; then it tions, the arrival and departure of vessela, or 


went out. This time, Wolton did not breathe 
heavily ; he slept as peacefully as a child, as if no 
sorrow, no regret, no crime lay upon his con- 
science. The darkness and the silence were 
terrible to Ned Altcarr, He had done his best 
to warn his friend of the danger which beset 
him. He had done his duty os a friend ; now, 
he must do his duty as a citizen of a law-abidin, 
country, and og a man who had to find foo 
at anyrate, and comfort if possible, for those 
dependent on him. 

e went forth stealthily, opening and closing 
the door with the least possible noise. He pro- 
. ceeded to the police station, and had a brief inter- 
view with the superintendent on duty. 

‘There is a reward of six hundred pounds 
offered to any one who will give such infermation 
as will lead to the apprehension of the man who 
murdered Mr Percy Arnold ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the superintendent, eyeing the 
eg with an expression of curiosity and doubt. 
‘ Have you got any information ?’ 

‘T can show you where to find the man.’ 

Every nerve in Altcarr’s body quivered as he 
spoke the fatal words; but he appeared to be 
calm. He was insensible to pain of mind or 
body, Sullen resolution to do this thing sustained 
him. Six hundred pounds! There would be no 
more starving, when he posseased that fortune. 

After some sharp questioning, the superin- 
tendent summoned two constables, who pro- 
ceeded with Altcarr to his cottage. He told them 
to go in, directed them to the room where they 
would find the man who was wanted; but he 
remained outside, in the bleak licht of the first 
flush of dawn on a cold misty morning. 





SOME CURIOUS WAGERS. 


So far as we can go back in the world’s history, 
we find the rage for making wagere prevalent. 
The Romans had a great taste for wagers and 
bets ; and they had ao conventional form of rati- 
fying these contracts, which consistel in taking 
from the finger the ring which the higher classes 
invariably wore, and giving it into the keeping 
of some third party or umpire. One of the 
wildest bets ever made was that of a physician 
of the ancient world named <Asclepiades. He 
wagered againat Fortune that he would never be 
ill during his life, under penalty of losing the 
reputation he had acquired of being the most 
famous physician of his time. Absurd and 
impious as was this presumption, he won his 
wager, although he could not enjoy it, for, at a 
very advanced period of life, he died from the 
effects of a fall down-staira. 

The Romans were forbidden by the ler Titia 
and the lex Cornelia to bet upon the success of 
any unlawful game, or indeed of any games what- 
ever, unless they were trials of courage, bodily 
strength, or skill. In the later days of Rome, 
her citizens were prohibited from making wagers 
upon the death or exaltation of the popes and on 


a 


Toposed marriages. Somewhat similar to this 
fast was on Act of Parliament passed in Paria in 
1565 which rendered it illegal to make a woman 
the subject of a wager. 

The parliament of Déle, in France, was called 
upon to decide a very curious wager in the year 
1634, It was between two citizens of Pasmes, one 
of whom had agreed, on consideration of hia 
being paid the sum of twenty-four francs, to 
furnish the other with a quantity of grains of 
millet, in proportion to the number of children 
that should be born within a certain extent of 
country during one year. He was to hand over 
one grain for the first child, two for the second, 
four for the third, and so on, always doubling the 
number of grains for each successive birth. The 
number of children born within the specified 
time was sixty-six; and such an enormous 
quantity of grains of millet had to be supplied 
to meet the conditions of the agreement, that the 
contracting party demanded the cancelling of the 
bet, on the ground that it was founded upon an 
impossible condition. The court agreed at once 
that it was impossible for the contract to be 
carried out ; and dactled that the person who had 
received the twenty-four francs should repay 
them to his opponent, and should give him an 
additional sum of twenty-four francs. Surely 
this was any Bing but a just judgment, for it 
was impossible that the gainer could have lost. 
He had made his calculations, and was betting 
upon the ignorance of the loser. It was therefore 
a wager based upon bad faith, and should have 
been annulled altogether. 

A wager was made early in the last century by 
a banker named Bulliot. He was ao firm believer 
in the superstition that if rain falls on St 
Swithin’s day (July 15), it will also fall, more 
or less, for forty days after. St Swithin’s dey 
in the year 1725 was very wet; and so Bulliot 
offered to bet any one who chose to put down 
hie money, that the next forty days would be 
rainy. So many persons showed a desire to take 
up this wager, that its terms were reduced to 
writing as follows: ‘If, dating from St Swithin’s 
day, it rains more or little during forty days 
successively, Bulliot will be considered to have 

ained ; but if it ceases to rain for only one day 

uring that time, Bulliot has lost.’ On these 
terms, Bulliot betted against all who presented 
themselves. He was ao confident of success that 
he placed ney against articles of value of every 
description. eople brought yold-headed canes, 
snuff-boxes, jewels, even clothes; and Bulliot 
wagered ag much money against them as he 
considered they were worth. When hia stock of 
cash came to an end, he issued notes and bills 
of exchange to such an extent that it was said 
he had paper money out to the amount of a 
hundred thousand crowns All this naturally 
excited a great deal of public curiosity, and the 
rash man found himeelf quite fashionable for the 
time being. Verses were made in his honour, a 
phy was uced which had him for its hero, 

& word he attracted as much attention as if he 
had been a monarch or a famous statesman. But, 
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true to his character. For the firet twenty-one 
an of the stipulated time, more or less rain 
fel The twenty-second day, however, was 
bright and cloudlesa, and night came on without 
there being the slightest sign of rain. Bulliot 
was ruined, and rained so completely that he 
was unable to meet the notes and bills that bore 
his name. The holders of these tried to enforce 
Le ent; but the ancient law did not recognise | 

ebts of this kind, any more than does the law 
of more modern days. They were accordingly 
non-suited, and their debts declured irrecover- 
able, 

In the earl t of the present century, | 

orting-men ‘ete coud of vetting on the aun 
tion of the lives of celebrities. Napoleon I. was 
specially the subject of these wagers. It is related 
that at a dinner party in 1809, Sir Mark Sykes 
offered to pay any one who would give him ao 
hundred guineas down, a guinea a day so long 
as Napoleon lived. The offer was taken by a 
clergyman present ; and for three years Sir Mark 
paid him three hundred and sixty-five guineas per. 
annum. He then thought that he had thrown 
away enough money, and disputed further pay- 
ment. The recipient, who was not at all disposed 
to lose his comfortable annuity, brought an action, 
which, after lengthy litigation, was decided in 
favour of the baronet. 

A foreign Prince staying in Paris made a heavy 
bet with a member of. the Imperial Club that he 
—the Prince—would, in the course of the next 


SOME CURIOUS WAGERS. 


| 
| him sink before his very eyes. 


jing the most singular character. 





365 
s 
unfortunately for Bulliot, St Swithin was not! drowns!’—‘Two to one, he'll swim ashore 1’— 


‘Done!’ Meanwhile, Vieuxtemps had hastetied | 
to get s boat, and was rowing with a waterman 


Pe rescue of the unhappy creature, who was' 
underi 


about, and just managing to keep 
himself afloat. As they reached him, and were 
preparing to pull him into the boat, there was a 
roar from the bridge: ‘Leave him alone—there 
is a bet on!’ The waterman immediately lay 
on his oars, refusing to make any further attempt 
to save the drowning man; and Vieuxtemps caw 


A wager was made in 1806 in the Castle-yard, 
York, between Thomas Hodgson and Snainuel 
Whitehead as to which should succeed in assum- 
Umpires were 
selected, whose duty it was to decide upon the 
comparative absurdity of the costumes in which 
the two men appeared. On the appointed day, 
Hodgson came tore the umpires decorated with 
bank notes of various value on his coat and 
waistcoat, a row of five-guinea notes and a 


| long netted purse of gold round his hat, whilst « 


piece of paper bearing the words ‘John Bull’ was 
attached to his back. Whitehead was dressed 
like a woman on one side, one half of his face 
was painted, and he wore a silk stocking and 
slipper on one leg. The other half of his face 
was blacked, to resemble that of a negro; on the 
corresponding side of his body he wore a gaudy, 
long-tailed, linen coat; and his leg was cased in 
half a pair of Jeather breeches with a boot and 
spur. One would fancy that Whitehead must 





two hours, be arrested by the police without 
committing any offence or provoking the author- 
ities in any fashion. The way he won his wager ! 
was by dressing himself in a tattered old blouse, 
a pair of mouldy boots full of holes, and a disre- ! 
putable burlesque of a hat. Thus attired, he) 
walked up to one of the most aristocratic cafés in | 
Paris, and, seating himself at a table, called for aj 
oP of chocolate. The waiter, as was only natural, 
did not care about serving so suspicious-looking | 
a customer before he was assured that payment ; 
would be forthcoming, so he told the Prince that | 
he must pay in advance. Upon this, His Highness 
pulled a bundle of bank-notes out of his pocket, 
and picking out one of considerable value, told 
him to take the 
bring back the change. The man immediately 
went in search of the proprietor of the café, who, 
when he heard the facts of the case, ordered the 
coffee to be served, and at the same time sent 
to the nearest police station for o sergent de ville. 
The Prince was of course arrested, and taken 





rice of the coffee out of it and: 


have presented by far the more singular appear- 
ance. The umpires thought diflerently, however, 
and awarded the stakes to Hodgson. 

A somewhat similar bet was one made in rela- 
tion to the Master of the Revels to George II. 
named Heidegger, whose ugliness it was declared 
impossible to surpass One of the courtiers 
wagered that he would produce some one who 
should be pronounced uglier than Heidegger. 
He was allowed a few days in which to unearth 
his champion, and it is said that he employed 
them in personally ransacking the worst slums 
of London. Somewhere in St Giles’ he found an 


| old woman whom he thought sufficiently plain 
, to confront with Heidegger. 


When the two were 
| put face to face, the judyes said that it was im- 
| possible to decide which of them was entitled 
‘to bear the proud title of ‘ugliest being in 
London.’ A. courtier, however, suggested that 
Heidegger should put on the old woman’s bonnet. 
| This he did; and the additional ugliness it gave 
| him was such that he was unanimously declared 


before 1 commissary of police. He announced ' the winner. 


his rank, and told his reasons for assuming such 
an unprincel 
obdurate at 


costume. The authorities were | ruined himself by a very extraordin 
ti; but finally, they consented to; had been playing with Lord Lorn ; 


A notorious gambler of the last century finally 


pide He 
their stakes 


send the Prince under escort to the Imperial | had been very high, and luck had gone steadily 


Club, where the gentleman with whom the het! against him. 


had been made proved his identity, and paid His 
Highness the money he had fairly won. 


Exasperated at his losses, he 
umped up from the card-table, and seizing a 
arge punch-bowl, said : ‘For once I'll have a bet 


1 


jeuxtemps, the well-known Violinist, used to! whera I have an equal chance of winning! Odd 


tell a strange story of a wager which he averred 
he had really witnessed whilst on a visit to 


London. It was to the effect that one day as he | 


was walking across London Bridge, a poor wretch | 
jumped up on to the parapet and Jeapt down into 
the river. There was at once a rush of e 


spectators, and a voice shouted: S@4@i bet he 








io evep, for fifteen thousand guineas?’ ‘Odd,’ 


replied the peer calmly. The bow! was dashed 
against the wall, and on the pieces being counted, 
there proved to be an odd one. The rash gambler 
paid up hj fifteen thousand guineas; but, if 
tradition be correct, it was only by selling the last 
| of his estates that he was enabled to do so. 
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that he would stand for a day on London Bridge 
with @ tray full of sovereigns fresh from the 
Mint, which he would be unable to of at 


& penny & A nureemaid bought one to quiet 
Rie “but no more wen diapered. 6b of. 


a crying 
REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD 
PHYSICIAN. 


Tuy call me ‘the old doctor’ Of conrae, my 
long white beard and the scant thatch on my head 
bear witness to the veracity of the term; and I 
have but to look at my stalwart grandaons to be 
fully assured that the adjective applies to me ; 





nevertheless, I fancy that ao spice of irony is 
implied in it The go-ahead men of the present 
eneration consider me out of date entirely—-my 


ideas antiquated and obsolete. Well, I should not 
wonder if they are; for I suppose no branch 
of science has made such rapid and wonderful 
strides as that connected with the profession to 
which I have the honour to belo No doubt, 
I am of the old school, I am resting on my oars 
now. The strife and struggle of life are over for 
me ; and as I sit at my ease in my old armchair, 
memory takes me back to the past. I think of 
my student days, and I see before me those grand 
men whose footsteps first beat into the track 
which has led to the present heights of research 
and of discovery. Abernethy was one of those 
splendid pioneers. ‘I think I see him as he used 
to lecture at St Bartholomew’s : small of stature, 
nose retroussd, eyes small, dark, and restless, 
gleaming alternately with wit and humour, or lit 
up with ineffable tenderness. A face comical ond 
satirical, if you will, but full of expression ; 
and crowned with a raised tuft of well-powdered 
hair, er in a long queue. His was among 
the last the pigtails Then, to add to the 
quaintness of his tout ensemble, he had a knack 
of thrusting one hand into his breeches-pocket 
while he gesticulated with the other. No lecturer 
in London could rivet the attention of his pupils 
as he did, so lucid were his descriptions, so 
powerful his angie, so dramatic his action. 
Abernethy was far from being the coarse man 
that some of the clumsy imitators of his naive 
brusqueries would lead one to imagine. True, 
he would launch his little winged darts of satire 
-ruthlessly at the manifold affectations of self- 
indulgent invalids: he had small sympathy for 
such ; and no regard for rank or wealth of them- 
selvea. But when his feelings were enlisted, 
when called on to witness rea] suffering, real 
distress, who so kind os he? And then, when 
poverty was superadded, the recording angel alone 
mune tell of his benevolences. 

though a great admirer of Abernethy, the 
hero of my boyish worship was Sir Astley Cooper. 
The lives of these two great luminaries for long 
yeara ran parallel, With Sir any I came more 
into personal contact; and ass ly he was the 
first surgeon of his. day and generation. He was 
| President of the College of Surgeons when I went 
up for my examination for membership. I had 
ie gone through the fiery ordeal, and was draw- 

ae breath triumphantly, when Sir Astley, 
anos 8 Peirce as President, called my atten- 
tion; ‘Describe to me, sir, the origin and. distri- 
bution of the fifth pair of ‘nerves.’ I quailed for 


made a heavy bet | an instant, ing cee coe ae See 


the whole a per. of his magnificent physique ; 
then gath up my somewhat scattered senses, 
I eeaeas slowly, liberate] , and I trust also 
clearly, for I heard him say ‘ pital ! !’ No word 
of praise either before or since could have the 
elses effect of that trisyllable. It was posi- 
tively intoxicating My fortune seemed to be 
made from that moment. 

There was a wonderful fascination about that 
man. We students treasured every ne vecinity 
dote connected with him. One I peal 
remember. Sir Astley had a pupil thoatding wil 
him, a young man belonging to a wealthy and 
rey honourable family. He was treated as a son, 

shared the surgeon’s confidence. He was 
somewhat extravagant ; but as his allowance was 
ample, this fact acarcely attracted attention. One 
day, however, Sir Astley was startled to find, on 
examining his banking book, that a large sum 
had been drawn out, or which he could in no 
way account. He went straight to the banker 
for an explanation, ‘There must be some mis- 
take,’ said the surgeon; ‘I have certainly never 
drawn so large a sum.’ 

‘Tt was drawn out on such a date,’ returned the 
banker ; ‘and here is your cheque, duly signed.’ 

Sir Astley examined the cheque. He was a 


man of uick perception; he knew it to be a 
forge ut not a muscle of his face betrayed 
that bck ‘Oh, indeed. Ah, yes; I see. You 


are quite right ; 
yes; you are right.’ 


Noi a single word was 


the fact had escaped me. Yes— 
Sir Astley left the bank. 


ken during the whole 
of that day; he would do nothing hastily; he 
uired time for thought. 

The next morning, the young man was sum- 

moned into the library. The door was closed. 
Calmly, but stoutly, Sir Astley charged him with 
the forgery. It simply meant hanging in those 
days. “Ymagine, if you can, the blanched cheek, 
the stammering words of the unhappy culprit 
He threw himself at his mester’s feet and cried 
piteously for mercy. His whole life had been 
wrong—one tissue of wrong-doing. Step after 
step ie had sunk in the slough, and now, ruin, 
utter, irrevocable ruin was the result. He never 
attempted to exculpate himself; too well he knew 
that nothing but a full and open confession could 
avail with a man of such lucid discernment, such 
scrupulous honour, and high integrity as Sir 
Astley. 
‘Sir,’ said the baronet, ‘for the sake of your 
excellent parente—and for our own—TI will con- 
sider the matter. You will meet me here to- 
morrow morning at this hour,’ 

Those twenty-four hours must have been agony 
for both master and pupil The morrow came. 

‘Sir,’ said Sir Astley sternly, ‘I pity your 
case. Your talents, your position, and the kind- 
ness of your nature, all augured better things. 
Your utter weakness has been your ruin, You 
have disgraced yourself. You have sunk to the 
level of a felon. It would be death to my 
honoured friends, your parents, if they were to 
have the smallest suspicion of this. I are deter- 
mined to gin you one chance. I have been able 
to obtain for you the post of surgeon to one of ae 
Majesty's colonies. That will be sufficient for 
maintenance. If you prove yourself faithfu 
your du 
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an opportunity will be afforded you of obtaini 
a private practice. You may do well. aarp 
dition I exact from you—you will not return 
without my consent, or you know the conse- 
uences. will vouch for your ability, your 
orough efficiency. Only be true to yourself an 
to your word, and you may retrieve your lost 
honour, You may with time prove yourself an 
honest man.— Now, go. You must sail within 
this week. Tell your father Iam sorry that the 
leave-taking must be so brief; but it is a good 
post, and I desire that you should fill it.’ This 
was along speech for a man of few words, as Sir 
Astley was, and his voice—firm at first—almost 
broke down. 

As for the delinquent, he only answered by 
tears, truly tears of repentance. 

The youth’s father, unconscious of the magna- 
nimity of Sir Astley’s conduct, was grateful to 
his friend for for ing his boy’s prospects. 

‘May I be allowed the honour, the happiness, 
of writing to you, sir, from time to time?’ was 
the poor misguided lad’s request as he bade his 
generous patron farewell before he sailed. 

The permission was granted. 

It is pleasant to record the fact that Sir Astley 
Cooper never hed occasion to repent his noble 
conduct. The young fellow succeeded beyond all 
expectation. e was an ornament to his pro- 
feasion. His gratitude showed itself in every act 
of his life. Gratifying is it to be enabled to add 
that he paid back the purloined money with full 
interest ; and when he returned to his native lend 
with a well-earned fortune, his name was unsullied, 
the secret had been so generously, so tenderly 


Kept. 

F said that Sir Astley Cooper possessed won- 
derful discernment. An instance of it occurred 
whilst I was mu ine A gentleman of high 
position had been foully maundered. The excite- 
ment thereby created was immense, Sir Astley 
Cooper was called in to examine the body. Before 
leaving the house, the surgeon said to a friend : 
‘Patch committed the murder.’ 

Patch was a servant. He had been giving 
evidence; and had shown hirnself assiduous, 
officious, and affectionately concerned. It was a 
bold speech, unhesitatingly uttered: ‘Patch com- 
me the murder. I would stake my life Patch 

id it, 

Patch was thereupon arrested. The matter was 
clearly gone into, Patch was hanged on the most 
undoubted evidence. 


GIANT EARTHWORMS. 


Tx any group of animale, there are always a 
number of huge forms at one end of the series, 
which gradually dwindle down to the tinicat 
creatures at the other extreme. In that group 
of animals to which we ourselves be , we 
have the titanic whales on the one handy and 
the minute shrews and fieldmice on the other. 
Consciously or unconsciously, we make use of 
the human body os a standard of size in all 
animals familiar to us; perhaps also in emaller 
creatures we adopt the mean as a standard, and 
speak of all those that exceed in size this selected 
standard as being large. A group of animals 
that is haps not very wall to the 


readers of this Journal exemplifies has just 


GIANT EARTHWORMS. 


3e7 
been said in a very striking fashion. Any petson 
would at once say that an earthworm is a 
creature, never exceeding a few inches in langth; 
but as a matter of fact, thera exist in many pee ; 
of the world colossal earthworms which are four, 
five, or even six feet in length. Some few years 
ago, a description came to this country of # 
mysterious creature which lived below the ground, 
and, as it burrowed ite way through the earth, 
felled all the trees that stood in its path. This 
fabulous monster was reported from Brazil, where 
it has even received a name; the natives call 
it the minhocao, and it was believed from all 
accounts to be actually a representative of our 
British earthworm. But for the present the min- 
hocao must be looked upon as a kind of terrestrial 
Bea-serpent, 

But just as the highly coloured descriptions 
of the sea-serpent rest upon a certain substratum 
of truth, in the shape of large seals, or even 
cuttle-fishes, 80 the existence of huge earthworms 
of six feet in length renders the fable of the 
minhocco more intelligible. These animals are 
mainly found in the tropics, where heat and 
abundant rainfall are conducive to their exiat- 
ence. In many parts of Natal, these huge earth- 
worms are very abundant after heavy rains; 
and they have been stated by competent observers 
to appear on such occasions by hundreds, liter- 
ally covering the ground. The huge bulk of the 
creatures is, however, too much for their feebly 
developed muscles, and they are offen unable to 
reach their underground burrows again before 
the sun comes out and dries them up. 

Large size is, except in some special casea, 
invariably 2 disadvantage, and leads to extinc- 
tion. Among many orders of animals, the extinct 
forme, which are of course known to us by 
their fossil remains, are of huge size as compared 
with their living representatives ; the remains 
of gigantic reptiles have been discovered which 
show that the animals when alive must have 
measured some sixty or seventy feet in length ; 
and now we have only the comparatively small 
crocodiles and lizards. Instances of this kind 
might be multiplied indefinitely, but they all 
point to the conclusion that small size is, other 
things being equal, a direct advantage, and that, 
when a race of animals increases unduly in bulk, 
it is doomed to disappear. This may well be 
the case with the gigantic earthworms ; they are 
not so abundant as are the smaller kinds, and 
they are uot found so universally. We must 
look upon them, therefore, as a survival from 
a past age, that are gradually disappearing, and 
giving place to the smaller kinds, which are more 
active, and can, therefore, more readily escape 
their foes. 

It is an interesting subject for speculation to 
try and imagine how earthworms first came 
to exist, because there seems to be a direct 
connection between the abundance of these crea- 
tures and the advance of civilisation in the 
way of agriculture. Anglers know well that 
they chanot get worms for bait except in culti- 
vated und; and where did the worms hide 
themselves when there was ‘not a man to till 
the ground?’ Whether they existed in the ages 
before the # ation of man or not, cannot be 
said; but ft is at anyrate certain that agricul- 
ture is responsible far their immense numbers, 
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and perhaps also for the very great diversity of 
specie It may be a fact new to some readers 
that there are an immense number of different 
kinds of earthworms, which have been divided by 
naturalists into several families ; and these differ 
from each other quite as much es (or even more 
than) do the different kinds of birds or reptiles ; 
we find, for example, that the earthworms of 
India or New Zealeiul are entirely different in 
their structure from the species which are familiar 
to us here at home And these differences are 
often marked in external characters. In Ceylon, 
there is a Jarge kind which is of a bright blue 
colour, and almost every variety in tint is exhibited 
by the different species. Some earthworms are 
P osphorescent like the glowworm and the fire- 

y (it is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say that 
these two last-mentioned creatures are insects, not 
worms in the trne meaning of the word), and 
many other creatures, chiefly insects, which are 
nocturnal in their habits. In the island of 
Sumatra, there is o remarkable species of earth- 
worm which is well known to the natives from 
the fact that it makes a sharp sound during 
the night. It is not understood how this soun 
is produced, but it is probably due to the minute 
bristles which are implanted in the body—and 
which can be readily felt by rabbing an earth- 
worm between the fingers from tail to head— 
grating against the small stones as the animal 
moves along. 

The last work which Mr Darwin published was 
on the subject of Earthworms (see (‘hambers’s 
Journal, No. 936), and he showed how important 
was the agency of these creatures in levelling 
the soil. 8 & worm passes through the ground, 
it swallows the earth in front of it. On coming 
to the surface, this earth is voided in the form 
of little castings, which are so conspicuous on 
a lawn after rain. These castings are dried by 
the sun and blown about by the wind, and 
thus tend to level the ground and to bury objecta 
lying wpon its surface. If some of the colossal 
worms were to devote their energies to this 
kind of work, and were as abundant as the 
smaller species, they could almost bury cities 
and drain rivers. 


EXORCISING A GHOST. 


There is, in one of the midland counties, a fine 
old and rather celebrated historical mansion, 
with towers, turrets, and mullioned windows. 
But alas! for all its attractive beauty; it pos- 
sessed that one terrible drawback with which so 
many of our grand old mansions are unluckily 
afilicted—it had its ghost and its haunted room, 
which no servant would enter alone, even in 
broad daylight, and in which no one ever—or 
very rarely—slept. With the usual provoking 
irregularity which belongs to the whole tribe 
of Sisembodied spirits, the ghost was known to 
‘walk' at the most inconvenient moments, always 
appearing when not wanted, and carefully dis- 
appointing every party of valiant ghost-hunters 
whenever they mustered up courage enough for 
the watch. This ghost always appeared in the 
attire of o medieval monk—brown habit and 
cowl, rops-girdle, sandals, and carried a parch- 
ment rol] in one hand. 

About two years ago it happened that the 
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mansion was full of visitors, and amongst the 
last to arrive was a very well-known canon of 
the Church, celebrated for his unflagging spirits 
and sparkling wit. But every room was occupied. 
He was far too great a favourite to be refused. 
What was to be done? Happy thought—the 


haunted chamber! The canon, as s g priest, 
would, of course, have no fear of g osts ; and 
besides, he would know nothing of the ghost, 


as this was his firet visit. In this, however, 
the good host was mistaken, for the witty canon 
had often heard the story and knew all about 
it, Accordingly, he was committed to the haunted 
chamber. 

Next morning at breakfast, no one par 
with a brighter or happier face, or seemed fuller 
of high spirits and exuberant fun. ‘It is quite 
clear,’ thought the host, greatly relieved, ‘he has 
not been disturbed in any. way.’ 

Next morning, ond the next, and the next, 
he still came down amongi& the early ones with 
the same light-hearted aspectNwhich only those 
who have enjoyed sound sleep or ‘peaceful dreams 
can wear. The host’s anxiety at length could 
stand it no longer, and he congratulated his 
visitor on the soundness of his rest and quietude 
of his nights. But the witty canon, seeing his 
opportunity, suddenly assuming a very grave face, 
informed his host that his first night at anyrate 
had been neither quiet nor undisturbed! A 
sudden pause and a dead silence followed, as 
the canon proceeded to describe how, whilst he 
was lying wide awake, he was aware of the pre- 
sence in the room of a tall dark figure, which 
came up to the bed. He observed that the figure 
was habited as 1 monk, and carried a parchment 
roll, with which it appeared to point. e canon 
ended by dwelling on its ghastly colour and its 
glaring, horrible eyes, as they shone forth beneath 
the dark cowl 

A dozen anxious questions at once poured in 
upon the speaker: ‘What did you do?’ ‘Did 
you address it?’ ‘Did he speak to you?’ ‘How 
did you get rid of him?’ 

‘How?’ replicd the witty canon. ‘Why, very 
easily. I asked him to subscribe to my schools 
and echool-treat, when he vanished immediately ; 
and I need hardly add he has never honoured 
me with another visit.’ 


IN ARRAN. 


Tue scent of heather from the purple hills 
Blends with the sweet, atrong breathings of the aea. 
The lark in heaven, the plover on the lea, 
Stray into silence, as the star that stills 
All labour, with her silvern lamp fulfils 
Her kindly task, and men from toil are free, 
Now gorgeous clouds like Tyrian tapestry 
Engird the sun, whose light upon them thrills 
Richer and fairer as he leaves their balls, 
Till all the glory vanishes ; and lo! 
Swathed in a cloud, the little moon, new-born, 
Steals timidly around the starry walls, 
Until the first cool herald breeze shall blow 
Upon the golden eyelids of the morn. 
J. T. Levens. 
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BY THE BLASTED HEATH. 


Tue barometer has fallen somewhat since Inst 
‘night, and there are ominous clouds looming 
here and there in the west; but the sky is 
clear blue overhead, the white road is dry and 
dazzling, and the sun is as hot as could be 
wished. Besides, is not this in the Highlands, 
and who cares there for rain? Never mind 
the wraps, then, but grasp a good hazel staff 
and take to the road with a light heart. Out 
to the castward, the way turns along tho top 
of the quaint fisher town with its narrow lanes 
and throng of low thatched roofs, till at a sudden 
dip the little bridge crosses the river. Sweet 
Nairn! The river has given its name to the 
town. A hundred and forty years have passed 
since these clear waters, wimpling now in the 
sun, brought down from the western moors the 
lifeblood of many a wounded Highlander flying 
from dark Culloden. The sunny waters keep a 
memory «till of the flight of the last Prince 
Charles, and their flowing has not yet washed 
away the stain from the pursuing footsteps of 
the sanguinary Duke. 

Like a crow-flight eastward the road runs 
straight, having on the left, beyond the rabbit war- 
ren, the silver-sand beach and the sea, and on the 
right the fertile farmlands and the farther woods. 
The white line glistening on the horizon yonder, 
far along the coast to the east, isa glimpse of the 
treacherous hillocks of the Culbin shifting sands. 
They are shining now like silver in the calm 
forenoon; but, os if restless under an eternal 
ban, they are for ever moving, and, when stirred 
by the etrong sea-wind, they are wont yet to rise 
and rush and overwhelm, like the duat-atorm of 
the Sahara, For two hundred years, a goodly 
manor and a broad estate have lain buried beneath 
those wastes, and what was once called the Garden 
of Moray is nothing now but a desolate sea of 
sand. They say that a few years ago an apple- 
‘tree of the ancient manor orchard was laid bare 
for some montha by a drift, that it blossomed and 
bore fruit, and again mysteriously..disappeared. 
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Curious visitors, too, in the open spaces where 
the black earth of the ancient fields is exposed, 
can still see the regular ridges and furrows as they 
were left by the fiying farmers; and the ruts of 
cart-wheels two hundred yeara old are yet to be 
traced in the long-invisible soil Flint arrow- 
heads, bronze pins and ornaments, iron fish-books 
and spear-points, og well as numerous nails, and 
sometimes an ancient coin, are to be picked up 
about the mouldered sites of long-buried villages ; 
but the manor of Kinnaird, the only stone house on 
the estate, lies hidden yet beneath a mighty sand- 
hill, as it was by that awful storm which in three 
days overwhelmed nineteen farms, altered by five 
miles the course of a river, and blotted out @ 
prusperous country-side. Pray heaven that yonder 
terrible white line by the sea may not rise again 
some night on its tempest wings to carry that ruin 
farther ! 

Over the sea, looking backward as the high- 
way at last bends inland, the red cliffs of Crom- 
arty show their long line in the sun, and, with 
the yellow harvest-fields above them, hardly fulfil 
sufficiently the ancient name of the Bleck Iele. 
Not a sail is to be seen on the open firth, and 
the far-stretching waters under the sunny eky 
bicker with the ‘many-twinkling smile of ocean.’ 
Here, though, two miles out of Nairn, where the 
many-ricked farmhouses lie snug among their 
new-shorn fields, the road rises into the trim 
village of Auldearn. 

How neat the little gardens ore before the 
cottages, bright yet with late autumn flowers. 
Yellow marigolds are glistening there within the 
low fences beside dark velvety calceolarias and 
creamy stocka, while the crimson flowers of tro- 
peola cover the cottage walla up to the thatch, 
and some pale monthly roses still bloom about 
the windows. A peaceful place it is, and little 
suggcstive of the carnage that it saw just a 
hundred years before Culloden. Yet here it 
was that in 1645 the great Montrose, fighting 
gallantly for the First Charlea, drove back into - 
utter rou’ the army of the covenanting parlia- 
ment. Over there on the left, among sheepfolds | 








deceived the enemy with a show of force. 


their last great feud, and departed. 


to Auidearn. Threo miles beyond the village, 
the road runs across the Hardmuir, where the 
awful meeting took place. It is planted now 
with pines, and the railway runs at less than 
#@ mile’s distance; but even when the road is 
flooded with sunshine, there is a gloom among 
the trees, and a strange feeling of ecriness comes 
upon the intruder on their solitude. Here on 
the left is the gate into the wood, and the witches’ 
hillock lies at some distance ont of sight. How 
silent the place is! Not ao breath of air is mov- 
ing, and the atmosphere has become close and 
sultry. There is no path, for few people follow 
their curiosity so far. Dry ditches and etumps 
of old trees make the walking difficult ; withered 
branches of the pines crackle suddenly some- 
times under tread ; and here and there the fleshy 
finger of a fungus catches the eye at a tree 
root. 

And here is the hillock. On its bald and 
blasted summit it is that in the lurid corpse- 


light, 
































The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sca and land, 
Thus do go ebout, about; 


when Macbeth, approaching the spot with Banquo 
on their return to King Duncan at Forres, after 
victory in the west over Macdonald of the Isles, 
exclaims : 


So foul and fair a dsy I have not ween ! 


and the h suddenly confronting the gencral, 
greet him with the triple hail of Glamis, Eewdor, 
and King. The blasted hillock was indeed a 
fit spot for such a scene: not a blade of grass 
grows upon it; the withered needles and cones 
of the pines lie about, wan and liicless and 
yellow; and there, where the witches emptied 
their horrid caldron, and the contents ran down 
the hill, the earth is bare and scorched and black. 
Even the trees themeclves growing on the hillock 
are of a different sort from those on the heath 
ground ; and less than five miles fram the spo 
the moated zee of Cawdor, where the last awf 
phecy was fulfilled by Macbeth’s murder of 
ing Duncan, frowns yet among its woods. 
But what is this? The air has grown sud- 
deniy dark; the gloom is oppressive; and in 
the close heat it is almost possible to imagine 
there is a emell of sulphur, A flash of light- 












and dry-dike inclosurea, lay hie right wing with 
the royal standard; nearer, to the right, with 
their backs to the hill, stood the rest of his 
array with the cavalry; and here in the village 
street, between: the two wings, his few guns 
It 
was from the church tower up there in front 
thet Montrose surveyed the position ; and below, 
in the little churchyard and church itself, lie 
many of those who fell in the battle, They are 
all at peace now; the eastern Marquis and the 
western, Montrose and Argyll, long ago fought out 






The country about has always been a famous 
place for witches, and doubtless the three who 
fired Macbeth with his fatal ambition belonged 


a terrible crash of thunder just overhead ! 
moment’s silence, a sound as if all the. pines 
were shaking their branches together, a deluging 
downpour of rain, and the storm has burst, The 
gre of the air are abroad, and the evil genius 
of the place is awake in demoniac fury. The 
tempest is terrific. The awful gloom among the 
trees is lit up by flash after flash of lightning, 
the cannon of thunder burst in all directions, 
and the rain pours in torrents, The ghastly 
hags might wel revisit the scene of their orgies 
at such a moment. It is enough. The powers 
of the air have conquered. It is hardly safe, 
and by no means pleasant, to remain among the 
pines here in such a storm. So farewell to the 
deserted spot, and a bee-line for the open country. 
To make up for the wetting, it is consoling to 
think that few enthusiasts have beheld so realistic 
a representation of the third scene of Macbeth. 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
OHAPTER XXIV.—A FISH OUT OF WATER, 


‘Wary, sir, or cold?’ asked the boy who aasisted 
the butler, cleaned the boots, and was generally 
useful about the house. 

‘Warm or cold what?’ 
return. 

‘Please, sir, your bath. A can of warm water, 
or all cold, sir?’ 

‘fT don’t want neither.—Bath!’ exclaimed 
Richard—‘ bath! I ain’t a baby to be tubbed.— 
And who are you? Are you sent to tub me?’ 

‘Please, sir, every gentleman has his bath every 
morning, sir. Mr Cornellis always do,’ 

‘Every morning!’ gasped Cable. ‘Mercy on 
us—every morning! I’ll have it neither hot nor 
cold. Take that flat pan away.’ 

Richard Cable’s early hours surprised the house- 
hold. In England, we are not early risers; we 
prefer the fag-end of the day to the prime of 
the morning. We neither rise with the sun nor 
set with him. The English day is like the 
calendar before the ‘new style’ was adopted, it 
is wrong with the sun. The scullery-maid -was 
startled one morning to find the master laying 
and lighting the fire in the kitchen, to save 
her trouble; nor was the boy less astonished 
to find him blacking his own boots. 

“(My dear Richard,’ said Josephine that same 
morning, ‘what dirty hands you had at break- 
fast. What had you been doing?’ 

‘Cleaning the boots—there are such a lot for 
that whipper-snapper of a boy.’ 

©You must not do that—And, now I am on 
the subject, I haye put a nail-brush in your 
washetand ; would you mind using it?’ 

‘ Anything to please you,’ answered Richard, 

‘And—by the way—you really must not call 
the butler, Sir; nor the housemaid, Miss,’ 

‘Why not? They are as good as me’ 

‘It won't do; they only laugh at you behind 
your back, And don’t address the boy as Young 


asked Richard in 


ning, a rush of wind among the tree-topa, oar 


ome tas 
Shaver ; that also is not quite right.—Do not be 
angry with me, Richard.’ 

‘I’m not angry,’ he said. 
make me swear.’ 

‘Richard !’ 

‘I only mean that it puts me in a fever to 
think what I ought to do and what I ought 
not to do. It’s like what they do to lunatics— 
put ’em in atrait-waisteoats, I seem to be in 
one now, and you a-lacing of me up as tight 


‘It’s enough to 


os ever you can. Ill get to like it in time maybe, 


but it ain’t easy at first.’ : 

‘If you, do not mind my speaking,’ pursued 
Josephine, ‘there is one little matter more. 
You managed to cut these ribs of mutton well 
enough last night; but you should not take 
the end of the chop in your hand and pick the 
bone with your teeth. You cut off all the meat 
with the knife, holding the bone with your 
fork.’ ; 

‘But I couldn’t get it all off’ 

‘Then send it out, cleared with the knife, 
as well as you can.’ 

‘It’s wicked waste.’ 

‘I tell you it won't do, 
fingers on your whiskers.’ 

‘Where else would you have me wipe them? 
Not on the tablecloth, surely ?’ 

‘Of course not—on your napkin.’ 

‘But that is so beautifully clean, it is a pity 
to dirty it.’ 

‘It can be washed.—Richard, it won't do; 
the whiskers were not given to a man to clean 
his greasy fingers on. I saw my father leugh, 
and my aunt did not know which way to look, 
The butler ran out of the room and exploded 
in the hall.’ 

‘Well, said Cable cheerfully, ‘I gave 'em a good 
laugh, and I’m glad of that. That butler chap 
seems solemn as a Methody parson, He don’t 
seem to me like a proper human being, but 
to be a doll moved by clockwork. I'll try him 
some evening, He and I'll have a pipe and grog 
together, and I'll tell him some of my good 
stories, and see if I can’t make him jolly.’ 

“You shall do nothing of the sort, Richard,’ said 
Josephine sharply ; ‘I cannot have you demean 
yourself to the level of the servants’ Then seeing 
that he was hurt, she regretted the tone in 
which she had spoken, went to him, put a hand 
on each of his shouldera, and looking into his 
troubled face, said: ‘Richard, I’ve been consider- 
ing about the little ones. It won't do to have 
them living away in another house. It will make 
me jealous, for you will be always running away 
from me to be with them, and you will come 
to regard that cottage as your home, not this 
Besides, if you are to break with the past mode 
of life, it will be best to do this altogether and 
at once.’ 

‘Give up the cottage?’ exclaimed Richard, and 
his face expressed distress. : 

*Yon will bring all the dear chrildren here.’ 

‘Yes,’ said he, musing; ‘they will like the 

, garden ; it is very pretty ; but it won't quite be 
e 


Then you wiped your 











‘M1 
like the old one, neither to them nor to me’, A 
poo eae te ee ‘But, when | 

@ grapes are ripe, we'll go there and picnic 
whilst Tout the franeies! . 

‘There are better grapes in the houses here, . 
barred ngeticig het peat ie 
* Ain’t eq @ home grapes, I'll swear,’ 
said Cable. . “Bless me! it ain't the "quality ; it’s 
the where they growa.’ ; 

« They” is . 


‘Where they grow, not grows, 
plural, not ieee ; 

‘That’s all,’ he said in a tone of depreasion, 

‘T am afraid I interrupted you.’ 

‘I was only thinking what larks it was—me 
up the ladder cutting the grapes and ing 
‘em down to the chil ; and I don’t believe 
any other grape could taste as sweet and look as 
lovely as did those black Hamboros—not to the 
children, They growed’—— 

‘Grew,’ interjected cae ine. 

‘They growed,’ Richard went on, di i 
the ineeepuon, ‘over the roof whet all thos 
little golden heads lay under ; and I used to say 
that was how the bunches ripened on all sides 
alike. Above was the sun, and under were those 
six little sunny hegds and hearts, warming the 
Toof above. e black Hamboros couldn't do 
other than ripen under the circumstances, and be 
swect as sugar-cane.’ 

‘There is only one difficulty in the matter 
that occurs to me,’ said Josephine, ‘and that is 
about your mother. She would hardly like to 
come and live here with ue. She would feel out 
of her element at our table and in the drawing- 
room; and yet, she will not like to leave the 
children. I have thought of engaging & nurse 
and a girl to attend to the children. But your 
mother—what is to be done with her? You see, 
she would be a difficulty if she associated with 
us; and we could not suffer her to associate with 
the servants. Iam puzzled what to do,’ 

‘Never think that she will come here,’ said 
Richard. ‘I don’t believe she’d other than suf- 
focate—not that sho’s asthmatical ; but I fanc 
there’s something here might take the breai 
away and kill her. I feel it; and I’m young. 
There ain’t o ce tg the bye igen on 

roperly stretch my legs and arms, bi: 0 
the sadam be, and T-eould do-it in ‘my: litle 
lean-to bedroom at the cottage.’ 

‘What do you say, Richard, to her going into 
the lodge? She need not open the gate when 
carriages come; she can keep ao girl to do that. 
There she will ba near the children, and yet not 
in the house. I suggest this because I think it 
would suit all of us.’ : 

‘Don’t ask my opinion,’ said Richard sadly ; 
‘it’s a queer turnabout. When you came to - 
me, you asked me to guide and, pilot you; and 
now it is I, not you, am in unknown seas, and 
I know no more what to do and where to go 
than if I was in the desert of Sahara, It is you 
are pilot, not L What you say is to be done— 
I must do; and where you ssy I am t& turn 
my bews, thera I steer.’ 

‘Will your mother consent to come to the 
ledge?’ 









‘I daresay, if you wish it. She’s a proud 
woman, god would not like to intrude where 


she is not wanted. She’s not been here yet, 
and will never come uninvited. She was born 
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and bred in that lodge, and there her father's 
body was brought when he was drowned, and 
there her mother died. It will be to her a home 
because of all the memories that cling about it. 
It is that which makes 6 home, miss.’ 

‘You have forgotten—you must not call me 
miss,’ : 

‘Of course not. You're right, and I’m wrong. 
I’m in that state-of muddle that I don’t know 
pay thing: I was saying that it is the memories 
that ea home. It isn’t the sticke of furni- 
ture, mor the carpets, nor the pictures, ’Tisn’t 
even the live beings you put into the place; it 
is all the thoughts and experiences, the sorrows 
and the joys that take a Nong time a-growing, 
but which will grow everywhere, if you allow 
them the proper time. Everything here is strange 
to me, P acn’t know my way about the house 
7h and the ways of life are stranger still I 
reckon that even bringing the little ones ‘here 
will not make a home of it all at once. But 
with time and patience, it will come. I remember 
how it was with that black Hamboro, It was 
a little bit of a plant given me by Jonas Flinders 
before ever I married Polly, struck off the vine 
he had. It was nothing, but it growed’ 

‘It grew,’ corrected Josephine. 

‘It grew,’ said Richard, and touched his fore- 
lock. ‘It grew beautifully, little by little, first 
the blade, then the leaf, and then the tendril 
and flower, and last of all the fruit; and it ran 
at a gallop when once it had got upon the roof, 
as if it could not grow fast enough, and cover 
enough of warm roof, and I had to pick off 
scores of bunches, or it would have made too 
many and exhausted itself. Hut, you understand, 
that was after a while, not all at once. So, per- 
haps, it is here. There are the cuttings put in, 
and we must wait for leaf and flower and fruit 
and the clinging tendrils—all that will come in 
due time, if it please the Lord. I/’ll bide in 
patience ; I can’t expect it all at once. 

Richard walked away, to talk the matter over 
with his mother. When he was out of the house 
and garden, by himself on the seawall, the cloud 
that had been hovering over his brow descended 
and darkened the expression of his face. Some- 
times, whilst we are watching a glittering snow- 
wreathed Alpine peak, on which the sun is blazing, 
light clouds drift across the head and disappear ; 
then others gather and cling, and by degrees the 
‘snows are enveloped in vapour, and what was 
fleecy becomes heavy, and what was white darkens 
to purple, and the whole sky is changed; the 
sun is no more seen, but thunder and rain riot 
about the mountain. It was not quite so with 
Richard Cable, but threatentngs of a storm ap- 
peared. Whilst he was with Josephine, he had 
exerted great self-control A man sensitive and 
‘difident, he was hurt by her correction of his 
‘mistakes, at the time that he acknowledged that 
‘he was liable to make mistakes. He wished to 
do what was right ; but in the position in which 
he found himself, it was not possible for him 
to discover within himself the rules by which to 
‘ack 
_ The rules of social life are to some extent 
arbitrary, or they are founded on conditions 
‘which aman of the people does not understand. 
They do not spring out of the eternal principles 
‘of right and wrong, but out of social adjustments 














and compromises arrived at: by generations of 
culture. Consequently, Richard had as Little 
knowledge of what to do, a8 a man who cannot 
swim knows how to save himself when ont of 
his depth, with a current carrying him out to 
sea. e made mistakes, floundered abont, was 
aware that he became ridiculous, and yet did 
not know how to avoid error, and where to find 
and how to put his feet on firm ground. To a 
man with self-respect, with strong sense of moral 
dignity, such a situation is eminently galling. 
Richard had avoided showing how he suffered, 
whilst he was with Josephine ; but when he was 
by himself, the sense of humiliation, of irritation, 
and a brooding anger against no particular thing 
and no one in particular began to overshadow 
and darken his spirit. Several times during his 
conversation with Josephine a flash had passed 
through his mind; but it was like summer 
lightning unattended by muttering thunder. 
Now his step had lost its even swing; he walked 
hastily and irregularly, as his humour altered. 
At one moment he was hot, and a quiver of anger 
ran through him; then he cooled, and his breast 
rose as he drew a long breath. He put up his 
hand to his brow. ‘I declare,’ he said, ‘I don’t 
know whether I’m in an ague or what is on 
me. I never was like this afore. Well, ’tia 
disconcerting, when a tug that is signalled to, 
instead of tugging, is taken in tow.’ 

Josephine, after he had left, remained with her 
hands in her lap, looking out of the window at 
nothing thinking about Richard. She was sorry 
that she had said so much to him abont his | 
mistakes ; but really, she did not know where | 
to begin with his schooling, there was so much 
to correct in his language and manners and habits. 
It was strange that she observed his want of 
refinement now, and that she had not noticed 
it before. Even on board the Josephine, it had 
not been observable; it was only conspicuous 
when he was out of his navy-blue sailor's jacket 
and loose trousers and flapping collar, and cap 
with the ribbons behind. hat a fine fellow 
he was walking the deck! How was it that he 
cut such a grotesque figure in the drawing-room? 
She was provoked with him that he did not 
conform at once to more cultured life, and accom- 
modate himself instinctively to the methods and 
modes of the class into which she had translated 
him. Then she beat down the feeling of vexation 
that rose in her heart, and reasoned with herself 
that she was demanding of him impossibilities. 
She was glive to his food qualities, but the 
were good qualities badly set. A diamond is 
nothing till 1t is cut and polished ; the precious 
metals must be cleansed of their dross before 
they acquire their proper value. The roughness 
of surface, the inherent dross in Richard, were 
unpleasantly conspicuous, and the polishing, the 

urifying, could not be done all at once. She 
Foca to see that he would be useless to her as 
an adviser, and that she would be thrown back 
on her father, for lack of another. Her father 
had treated her with { forbearance, even 
kindness, since her final battle with him, since 
he saw that she was resolved to carry her point. 
He had not reproached her since; he not 
taken advantage of the opportunities Richard had 
given him for letting her see that he was out 
of place. Me did his best to thrust Richard 
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RICHARD CABLE. 


forward—to insist on his occupying the prin- 
cipal position in the house ; he showed deference 
to him, and himself kept in the Lg sheers 
This was a little provoking occasionally, Nee 
Cable was incapable of taking the lead, and 
wanted support and direction, which Mr Cor. 
nellis, with apparent delicacy, refrained from 
tendering. 

Richard Cable had but just returned from the 
cottage, and had rejoined Josephine in the garden, 
to tell her the result of his interview with his 
mother, when a handsome carriage and pair with 
liveried coachman and footman drove in at the 
gates-and drew up at the porch. 

‘Good gracious!’ said Josephine, ‘there is 
Lady Brentwood.—Richard, do be on your Ps 
aud Qs.’ 

‘On my what?’ . 

She had no time to explain, as Lady Brent- 
wood had seen her and was waving her parasol to 
her. 

Josephine ran to the carriage-door, and was 
followed by her husband. ‘Richard, help Lady 
Brentwood down.—Let me introduce my hus- 
band, dear Lady Brentwood.’ 

Lady Brentwood was a tall fine woman, with 
almost white hair, and dark eyebrows, which she 
raised and depressed in a manner that made the 

erson she was speaking with think she was 

ing stared at and quizzed. Lady Brentwood 
was not above taking stock of the person she 
conversed with ; but she was incapable of doing 
what was rude. The fact of her eyebrows bei 
very marked and dark, and of the trick she ha 
of throwing them up and then bringing them 
down again, and screwing up her eyes, gave her 
the apeeranee of being a quiz. 

‘Have you come a long way, ma’am?’ asked 
Richard. ‘Would you like some refreshment? 
I’m sure you look tired.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Cable, said Lady Brentwood, 
her eyebrows very elevated, and this time with 
real amazement. ‘I will osk your wife for a 
cup of tea.’ 

osephine sighed. How she then wished she 
were cast with Richard on a desert island. They 
might be happy together there, but not in Eng- 
land. ‘Shali I ever be able to pet my cub licked 
into shape?’ she asked herself, and sighed again. 
‘I believe my father was right; I have made a 
fatal mistake.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Lady Brentwood, ‘you know me 
—you know what I am—the most obstinate crea- 
ture in the world, only to be paralleled with the 
donkey, especially when set on wickedness. Now, 
I have set my heart on something tremendously 
naughty. I’m going to carry you and your hus- 
band off for a night, at once. I will take you 
away with me in my carriage. I’ve got Admiral 
Vibeibton, and Mr Jenkyns, who is one of the 
Lorde of the Admiralty—and, entre nous, knows 
no more about ships than an opossum—coming 
to dine with me, and I want your husband to be 
with us) He knows all about nautical matters ; 
he has thein at his fingers’ ends ; and Mr Jenkyns 
will be thankful to meet him. . Mr Cable will be 
a perfect treasure to the Lord of the Admiralty. 
Your husband is a penaies in his way. You 
see I am horribly selfish and savagely frank. I 


tell you everythi The fact is, I want to 
make an agreeable dinner-party, and I know that 
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your good dear husband will be the dish ef dishes’ 
for Mr Jenkyns and Admiral Fitzgibbon’ . - 

‘Where is the wickedness, ma'am?’ asked 
Richard, much surprised. ‘If I can be of any 
use, or agreeable to any one, I’m heartily jf 
willing. 

My dear Mr Cable—is it not cruel—barbarong, | 
to drag you and Josephine away just after your 
arrival, before you have had time to turn about 
and shake down ?—before you have unpacked all 
the treasures you have picked up on your wedding 
tour ?—before you have arranged the pretty pre- 
sents given you on your marriage? Upon my 
word, I am ashamed of myself; but there—I am 
the most selfish woman in the world” Up went 
her eyebrows. ‘I have told you my reasons; 
I play with my cards on the table.’ 

‘Why, ma’am,’ said Richard Cable, ‘I don’t sea 
that this is cruel of you, not barbarous at all, 
but very kind. Some folks, when they do o 
ree thing, make a deal of palaver about it, 

ut you, maam, as I judge, do a kind thing, 
and try to make it seem as if it was you who 
were favoured, and not we.’ 

Lady Brentwood raised her eyebrows; she was 
touched with the simplicity of the man; but 
Josephine thought the raised brows meant that 
she was amused at his simplicity and was inwardly 
laughing at it; so she said hastily: ‘You are 
indeed most kind—but you are always kind.’ 
She cast a look at her husband, intended to 
bid him hold his tongue and leave the conduct 
of the affair to her. ‘ But’ 

‘T will take no buts,’ said Lady Brentwood, ‘I 
have Mr Cable on my side, I am sure.’ 

‘Well, ma’am,’ he began again; but Josephine 
cut him short. 

‘I shall be very happy, dear Lady Brentwood! 
—she looked at her usband indignantly as she 
emphasised the title of her visitor—‘I shall be 
only too pleased to be with you; but, unfortu- 
nately, my husband cannot accompany me.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Lady Brentwood with pursed 
lips and raised brows. 

‘You see, he has so much to attend to just 
at present—about the yacht. There are the men.’ 
An idea flashed through her head. ‘They are 
to have their supper to-night, and if would per- 
haps hurt their feelings if Richard did not 
attend,’ 

‘Can you not postpone the supper ?’ 

‘Hardly. I suppose the goose is killed and 
stuffed. The men will be paid off ond dis- 
persed.’ ; 

‘But, my dear, we have o lawn-tennis party 
to-morrow, and Mr Jenkyns leaves to-morrow 
morning. It is such an sata I really 
have set my heart on introducing the Admiral 
and Mr Jenkyna to your husband, You know 
Admiral Fitzgibbon? His wife is 4 charming 
woman, the daughter of Lord Arthur St Clair,’ 

-A dinner at Brentwood Hall! Her husband , 
encireled by an exalted naval officer, a Lord of thé 
Admiralty, gentlemen of count erie ladies 
of high degree and pores polis , all quizzing 
and observing. The idea to Josephine was intoler- 
able. She thought of him sitting on the edge 
of a chair with his knees wide apart, and . 
creat red Bh ds on each knee, his elbows stiff, 
his boote shapeless, his face brown. She thought 
of him cutting his bread, holding the knife at 
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the junction of the blade and the haft, and cutting 
the bread against his thumb. It would never 
do, If he were reaolved to go, she would stay 
at home. The-eplour mounted to her cheeks, 
_ ‘Impossible, I do assure you, dear Lady Brent- 
wood. You must really excuse him. In a little 
while, it will be different. My husband will be 
more free ; now, his hands are tied. There are’ 
—she hesitated —‘reasons which make it neces- 
sary for him to stay; but I will attend you, 
if you will put up with poor me’ 

‘My dear,’ said Lely Brentwood, laughing, 
‘the lavender will flourish here.’ 

‘Lavender! What do you mean?’ 

*Do you know, Mr Cable?’ asked the visitor 
with a mischievous but good-humoured laugh, 

‘No, ma’am—I mean, my oy He canght 
his wife’s eye. ‘I don’t see why lavender should 
not thrive here; it likes a sandy soil, and the 
sand comes out in the garden. I can’t say I’ve 
observed any in the beds; but I’m partial myself 
to lavender, and I’ll have some put in; least- 
ways’—he correcied himself—‘I have no doubt 
she will, and if she don’t care to have it here, 
I can plant some in the cottage garden.’ 

‘Oh, said Lady Brentwood, laughing, and with 
othr eyebrows—‘oh, the lavender wil) grow 
ere,’ 


Josephine winced, and was hot. What did her 
visitor mean? Was she poking fun at her? 

‘You do not know?’ aaked Lady Brentwood. 
‘Tl tell you all about it in the carriage.—Well, 
if it must be—I must swallow my disappoint- 
ment. But what shall I do? These dear fox- 
hunters and sporting men will talk of nothing 
but rans and covers; and the Admiral and Mr 
Jenkyns will perish with ennui You won't let 
Mr Cable come to the rescue. I am disposed to 
turn sulky; but there—I will not press you, 
though I feel sure, if I appealed to Cable, 
I might carry my point. I can see it in his face. 
However, if the lavender is to grow, I will not 
{ interfere with ita planting. 

Josephine’s nerves: were tingling; her finger- 
ends burnt as though she had touched nettles. 
On one side was Lady Brentwood torturing her; 
on the other her husband with infinite iPilities 
of gaucherie in him, and she did not know what 
he might say or do next moment. She started 
to her feet with o sense of relief when her 
father and Aunt Judith entered the room. ‘Dear 
Lady Brentwood,’ she said, and her voice, in 
spite of her efforts to control it, shook slightly, 
‘you must not try your powers of persuasion ; 
you know, that you are irresistible. It is hard 
of me to ask you to receive me alone; but indeed 
my husband cannot, must not come. It is hard 
for me to attempt to entertain Lords of the 
Admiralty ; but I have hed my experience of 
sandbanks on which one ma cast ig 
’ and I can talk of that,’ en, at once, her 
: Wiss flushed, as she thought that Lady Brent- 

¥ might suspect in these words a covert 
reference to her unfortunate marriaga.—' Here 
is Aunt Judith! Whilst I get together my 
few effects, she will entertain you.—Richard 
Will come and help me. He is, = oh I am not, 


a neat packer. I bnndle all my things into the 
and sugar them over with pina—Come, 
| Ri !—You will excuse us, Lady Brentwood, 


E am sure’ Then she whisked out of the room, 
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Osble. She slid her hand 
up the banister, and clutehed it tightly at every 
few steps with convulsive twingea. She was in 
a, state of quivering nervous excitation. 


followed leisurely 


TWO RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
LIGHTING. 


BY AN ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 
L—INDOOR LIGHTING. 


ConsipERaBL& attention has recently been paid to 
the subjeet of domestic illumination, on account 
of the rivalry which has eprang up between Bes 
and electricity since the latter began to make 
such headway in popular favour. If electric 
lighting had done no other good than that of 
rousing into activity the dormant gas Companies, 
it would still deserve a ieee amount of public 
gratitude. Those interes in gas have, ever 
since the electric light assumed a prominent and 
threatening position, made every endeavour to 
lower its price to the consumer, to improve its 
illuminating power, and, as if to prepare for the 
very worst, to find new edger for it, as in 
gas-enginea, for cooking and for heating purposes. 
In the latter they have been sin, ly saccessfal, 
for already the consumption of gas for cooking 
purposes alone is very great. The illuminating 
power of gas has also been increased, partly by 
more careful manufacture, and partly by improve- 
ments in the form of burner. 

The luminosity of gas may be improved in 
three ways: Firstly, by the introduction of heavy 
frases or vapours of greater luminosity into the 
ordinary gas flame. These vapours burnt alone 
would smoke to an unpleasant extent ; but when 
diluted with gas, they burn clear, and increase 
the power of the latter. The Albo-carbon Light 
is a successful application of this principle. Here 
the vapour of naphthaline is in small quantities 
automatically intermixed ia the flame with o 
very brilliant result. Secondly, by increasing the 
temperature of the gas, or the gas and air, before 
combustion. The Wenham and the Bower 
regenerative burners are examples of this form 
of improvement. ‘Thirdly, by the introduction 
of some incombustible substance which at a high 
temperature becomes iteelf luminous. No more 
familiar illustration of this principle can be given 
than the limelight. Here two gases—hydrogen 
and oxygen—are burnt in proper proportions ; 
the flame produced is non-luminous, but intensely 
hot ; it is allowed to impinge on a small cylinder 
of lime, which at this temperature becomes s0 
highly incandescent that the light it emits is 
exceedingly dazzling and brilliant It is the light 
most commonly used for magic-lantern purposes ; 
but it is troublesome, costly, and dangerous. 

Persons interested in gas illumination are 
familiar with a number of ways of applying the 
donee principles, on which improvementa in 
the luminosity of gas flames are Pecaded but, 
with the exception of the systems above named, 
there are only a few which have proved a com- 
mercial success, 

‘The improvement about to be recorded here 
belongs to the third principle stated above, and 
it may simply be ed as an imitation of the 
limelight in a form suitable for domestic purposes. 
The limelight cannot be used ordinarily because 
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the temperature of coal-gas flames is too low to 
render the lime cylinder incandescent Some 
substitute for lime must therefore be found which 
becomes incandescent at easily attainable tempera- 
tures, Such a aubstitute Clamond found, a few 
years ago, in threads of magnesia supported on 

latinum netting. The present improvements by 

r Auer Wastes of Vienna, and Mr James 
MacTear, lately of Glasgow, and of artificial 
diamond notoriety, were but steps in the same 
direction, and resulted in the employment of 
materials better suited to the purpose, but rarer 
than lime or magnesia. These two inventors have 
worked in lines very similar to each other, so 
similar, indeed, that we find Mr MacTear’s name 
among the directorate of a Company about to be 
established for the sale of the Welsbach system of 
incandescent lighting, and it would not surprise 
us to hear that the two systems are incorporated. 

Dr Welsbach uses a cowl of specially prepared 
cotton or wool about two and a Balf inches high, 
and of a diameter to suit the size of the burner. 
The cowl is supported by platinum wire held by 
iron rods or by other means. The cotton or wool 
is impregnated with a solution of certain salts of 
zirconium, and lanthanum or yttrium; and when 
heated, the cotton or wool burns away, and a 
network incrustation, consisting probably of the 
oxides of the metals used, remains, and becomes 
highly incandescent. The cowl cannot be placed 
on the ordinary yellow flame of gas, on account of 
ite low temperature, and its tendency to deposit 
soot on any cold body brought in contact with it. 
The ordinary flame is therefore, by o simple 
arrangement for the admission of air into the gas 
previous to combustion, converted into the blue 
atmospheric flame, which is sufficiently hot to 
render the netted cowl incandescent. It is said 
that each cow] costs a farthing, and it burns with 
undiminished brilliancy for a thousand hours. 

Mr MacTear’s system differs from the precedin: 
only in the shape of the burner and the salts use 
to produce incandescence. Ile winds the fibrous 
material round a thin platinum wire, and then 
twists this cotton-covered wire into a helical, a 
spiral, or a gridiron-like form. He saturates this 
wick with hydrate of strontium, then dries and 
ignites it, leaving oxide of the same metal. Or 
he may add to the same wick hydrate of zir- 
couium in addition; or a soluble salt of barium 
or of thorium alone, or in combination with any 
of the preceding, As before, these salts when 
ignited leave an incrustation, which assumes the 
shape and position of the fibrous material which 
burns away. 

It is certified for this aystem that the saving of 
fas is fifty per cent., and that each cubic foot of 
Glasgow gas consumed gives, with the Welsbach 
burner, on an average a light equal to about nine 
candles. It is also stated that the burner can be 
adapted to the ordinary gas fittings at a trifling 
expense. 

hatever may be tHe future of the light, it is 
certainly an inexpensive improvement on ordinary 

flames, and commends iteelf to us more par- 
ticularly by the soundness of the principles upon 
which it is worked. 


IL—OUTDOOR LIGHTING. 


When large building or mining or kindred 
operations are carried on in the open air, there is 
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some difficulty in getting a sufficiently powerfal 
light at a moderate expense. At the present time, 
the electric and the lime lights are ie only ones . 
suitable for this purpose. oth are satisfactory sy § 
far as illumination is concerned; but they are 
too costly, and, as a rule, too troublesome Nea 
builder would dream of transporting the apps 
ratus necessary for the production of tho electric 
light to a job lasting a few hours or even a few 
days, on account of the heavy expenses auch 
transportation would entail. The limelight, if it 
were not for ita cost and the risk of explosion, 
commends itself particularly as on itinerant light, 
There is no heavy machinery belonging to it, in 
fact no machinery at all. Everything is ready to 
hand, and the light can be produced in leas than 
five minutes. he oxygen and hydrogen con- 
tained in the bags may be comfortably carried on 
a. boy’s shonider, and the lamp, which #s simplicity 
itself, in his hand, so that the cost of transport 
is not worth taking into account. But the gases 
oxygen and hydrogen ore very expensive, and, 
in places remote from ine towns, almost impos- 
sible to obtain. This is the greatest draw to 
the limelight, 

That a want existed for a cheap and practical 
outdoor light is evident, and this want has been 
supplied Mr J. B. Hannay’s light, known 
commercially under the name of ‘Lucigen’ It 
is not a little singular that the two Scotch 
chemists mentioned above—Messrs MacTear and 
Hannay—should have their names associated 
about the same time with two new systems of 
lighting ; for it will be remembered that soon 
after MacTeay announced that he had dis- 
covered a method for manufacturing artificial 
diamonds, which did not turn out quite satis- 
factory after all, Mr Hannay also announced a 
similar discovery, with the result that his 
diamonds stood the tests of experts, but were 
declared of too small a size to be of any use 
commercially. 

To enter into a full description of Mr Hannay’s 
lamp would be out of place here. Suffice it to 
aay that the construction is very complicated, and 
purposel seigesd to admit of the use of the 
very crudest oils—oils practically without commer- 
cial value. The ordinary lamp of two thousand 
candle-power holds thirty gallons of oil; but 
smaller sizes are made. e oil is burned in the 
form of spray, the spray being produced by the 
action of compressed air. An air-compressor is } 
therefore required for the working of the lamp, 
and may be worked by hand or by ateam. Stearh- 
cranes are now so commonly used in buildings, 
that no extra expense is incurred in compressing } 
the air. A light of two thousand candle-power 
can be obtained at a cost of about threepence an 
hour, according to the atatement of the inventors ; 
but, according to the certificate of Dr Wallace of 
Glasgow, the cost must be even lesa, for he found 
that the thirty-gallon lamp consumed nearly two 
and a quarter gallons of oil (costing barely two- 
pence), ver hour, and gave a light equal to two 
thousand seven hun and ninety-six standard 
candles, The light hes hed a fair trial, and general 
those who use it It 


umm almogt any kin oil, The 
cheapest oil that can be obtained is creosote ail 
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this is the kind generally used. It can be 
obtained at the gasworks; and as orke are 


#0 numerous and scattered, there is no difficulty 
in Pepe . seis 

e t advantage possessed by this light is 
that it does not require sroreclion from aerial 
currenta, Indeed, the storm produced within the 
lamp by the compressed air is eo great that the 
flame defies any storm from without. The noise 
made by the flame is sufficient evidence of the 
violence of the storm which is going on within 
the lamp. The flame is also eo long—about three 
feet in the two-thousand-candle lamp—that the 
light is well diffused, and the objectionable black 
shadows produced by the electric light are entirely 
absent. The flame can be bent into any position 
—horizontal, vertical, or at any angle with these 
positions ‘This is 2 great advantage for some 
purposes. Another advantage is, that the total 
original cost for plant is said to be only one- 
fourth that required for the electric light; and 
the machinery being of a much lighter descrip- 
tion, can be more readily transported from place 
to ce. 

This light promises to have a successful future ; 
and in conclusion, it is only fair to say that 
associated with Mr Hannay in the patent taken 
out for the lamp is the name of Mr Lyle, to 
whom, as i gpa prepay belongs the credit 
of devising the mechanical arrangements of the 
lamp, which is of most ingenious constraction. 





BLOOD-MONEY. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAP. IL—TWENTY YEARS AFTER, 
Rivewine Har was about two milea from Shef- 


field, and the Riveling water ran by the foot of | F 


the park. The grounds were extensive for o 
merely suburban residence; and the house was 
large, but less pretentious in its style of archi- 
tecture than ita title would have suggested. It 
was the property of Richard Edwards, Esq. 

This gentleman had arrived in Sheffield about 
twenty years ago; and, having o small capital, 
had invested it in the business of o clever but 
impecunious man. Under the direction of 
Edwards, the trade of the firm rapidly developed. 
Year by year its reputation for thorough work 
extended, and the demand for the productions of 
Mesars Edwards and Clark increased. The little 
workshop in which Edwards had found Clark 
grew into a huge building, in which two hundred 
people were employed. The restless energy of 
Edwards carried everything before it ; and, on the 
death of hie partners, he, being now free to act 
as he pleased, added still further to the works. 
Some marvelled at the rapidity of his rise in 
the manufacturing world; some envied it; but 
although he obtained the homage which wealth 
can alwaya command from the majority of mor- 
tals, there were few who sincerely called him 
friend, In his success he was generous He 
built churches, subscribed munificently to local 
and general charities, and no real case of distress 
which was brought under his notice waa ever 
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in the highest degree in business, his domestic 
life wag one of profound gloom. He built Rive- 
ling Hall, and wedded a lady who possessed 
considerable fortune. Children were born, and 
passed away one by one before the joys of 
paternity could be realised. Then his wife died, 
and Edwards was left with increased riches, but 
a cheerless home. : : 

About this time he brought from a French 
boarding-school a girl about fifteen years old, who 
was understood to be his daughter by a former 
marriage. As Lizzie Edwards was a bright and 
beautiful creature, he doubtless supposed that she 
would bring some happiness to the desolate 
hearth. Whether she did so or not, no one could 
tell. The girl was supplied with all the luxury 
that heart could desire; but in her twentieth 
year, although more beautiful than when she firat 
arrived at the Hall, she did not appear to be 
so light-hearted as she had been then. There 
was on old housekeeper who shook her head, 
and whispered in confidence to her cronies: 
‘There seems to be a curse on this house.’ 

On a bright day in June, there stood, under 
the shadow of a beech-tree at the foot of the 
park, a man, who was looking eagerly towards 
the Hall, and was evidently watching for the 
coming of somebody. He was young—about 
twenty-eight—and well favoured by nature in 
face and figure. He wore a dark tweed suit, 
and a low-crowned felt hat. Youth and strength 
were his, and yet, on this bright day, there was 
trouble in his heart. But the sunlight flashed 
in his eyes when he saw a girl, simply but 
prettily ssed, emerge from the house. She 
ut up her sunshade, and walked—leisurely, as 
it seemed, like one who is merely taking an 
airing—across the park in the direction oF the 
beech-tree. - 

‘She is coming, then!? the man whispered 
joyfully to himself, as he drew back a little, 
so that the trunk of the tree stood between 
him and the house. 

When the girl was near the tree, she gave 
a hasty and frightened look backwards, as if 
to assure herself that she was not followed. No 
one was visible, and she cautiously quickened 
her steps. This was Lizzio Edwards; and he 
who was waiting for her was George Corbet, a 
civil-enginecr, in business in Sheffield. 

‘I am grateful to you, Lizzie, for this proof 
of vour confidence in me,’ he eaid fervently. 

The girl’s hand trembled in his, .She seemed 
half afraid to look at him. ‘Did you need any 

roof of that?’ she asked simply, and raised 

er eyes, 

‘No, no; and I will 
mad proposal of flight. 
hope and wait.’ 

‘And I repeat the words now—hope and wait.’ 
The words were accompanied by a faint amile, 
intended to comfort him, 

“Then what I have heard is not true—you have 
not consented to marry Sir Joshua Wigan ?’ 

‘My consent has not been asked. My father 
expecta that, having told me, I must not think 
of you: time and separation from you will bring 
me round to his wishea, by enabling me to under- 


not to repeat that 
ut you told me to 
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stand and appreciate the great honour intended 
for me’ - 

‘And but for me, you might accept that honour 
—ay, and be happy, perhaps, for Sir Joshua is 
known to be @ good fellow,’ commented Corbet 
gloomily. ‘You are barred from a position most 
women would be proud ie my selfish love.’ 

‘And my own, she ad at with gentle chiding 
in her voice. 

‘Ah !—that is my justification.’ The glad light 
wos in his eyes again, ‘But if I thought that 
by going away and giving you time to forget 
nie, as your father wishes—if, by doing this, I 
thought your happiness would be more assured 
than it can be by me, I think I could do it,’ 

‘Hush, George! You know that I cannot 
forget you; and if you were capable of such 
cruelty, I should suffer, but could not forget.’ 

‘I am sure of it, my darling; and that is 
why I do not mean to make such a useless 
sacrifice. But we must look our position square 
in the face. You are the daughter of a wealth 
man; and I am comparatively a poor one, wi 
only “prospects” to reckon in iny favour, Your 
father refuses to wait until some of these prospects 
are realised. We cannot blame him for that— 
at least not much’ 

‘But I understand, Sir Joshua is not rich,’ 
she interrupted. 

‘He has his title and his pedigree, and they 
are worth a great deal in the eyes of some 
people. Your father is one of them, and he 
thinks that the best he can do for you is to 

ive you to this worthy man. We think dif- 
erently, and can offer no other explanation for 
our audacity than that we love each other.’ 

‘Is that not enough, George?’ 

‘To us, yes; but to your father, no. We are 
fools, in his opinion, and blind ones too, for 
we cannot sce that he is only saving us from 
an act of folly, which, if committed, we should 
bitterly repent. We don’t believe that, and he 
asserts his authority. He forbids our cngage- 
ment, and presents to you the man he has chosen 
to be your husband. He will use his authority 
still further, and insist upon your obedience. Do 
you think you are strong enough to hold out 
against his arguments, his persuasions, and his 
commands 9’ 

It was difficult for the girl to anewer this 
question. She believed that she would be strong 
enough to hold out against every influence brought 
to bear on her ; but when thought with its instan- 
taneous photographic power presented to her the 
picture of the rebellious attitude she would be 

ca gore to assume towards her father, she hesi- 
tated, doubting herself, and afraid to pain her 
lover by any faltering answer. She knew that 

_ 20 i ea persuasions, or commands could 
alter her affection; but what she might do to 
escape constant Score ad it was not easy for 
her to decide. Then she looked at Corbet, and 
meeting his eager, inquiring gaze, she answered 
impulsively : ‘Yea, I am strong enough to resiat 
them all; but my father will not insist when 
he sees that insistence is useless, He will not 
insist when he sees that if I did consent, I should 
be miserable.’ 

‘I hope it may be as you believa ; but—Lizzie, 
the day is already fixed for your marriage. Your 
father is not to wait until you havo forgotten me ; 
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he has decided to carry out his 
order to give us no chance of spo 

The girl stood dumbly gazing at her lover. 

irprise and dismay were in her expression. 
She only said under her breath: ‘There must be 
soine mistake—it is not possible that my father 
would do this without one word to me.’ 

‘I did not think he would; but he has—he 
himself told me yesterday. That wag why I 
asked you to meet me here.’ 

‘Oh, but he must have spoken when he was 
in anger, and in the hope that the statement 
would discourage you.’ She was seeking vainly 
for any explanation which would tally with her 
own wishea She could not bring herself to 
believe that her father would attempt to force 
her will by publicly announcing the marriage, so 
that, in dread of the scandal which her open 
rebellion would cause, she might yield. 

‘He was angry; but he meant what he said.— 
Now, my poor Lizzie, how are we to resist 
him? 

‘I do not know. But they cannot force me. 
No, no; they will not try. My father is cold— 
sometimes harsh, maybe ; but he does desire my 
happiness ; I am eure of that. It is only because 
he is so proud of me that he wants to bring about 
this marriage.’ She had been speaking excitedly, 
but suddenly checked herself, and said calunly : 
‘No matter what they may do, George, I am yours 
until you reject me.’ 

He clasped her hands in his: there was no 
need tu speak; no need to repudiate an impos- 
sible contingency. His silence was a more solemn 
assurance of constancy than the loudest protesta- 
tions in words could have been. She felt it so, 
and there was infinite trust in the tender blue 
eyes which gazed into hia. Whatever evil fortune 
might betide him, he had one possession which 
Fate could not take from him—the love of a 
true woman. He knew it, and the knowledge 
made him strong. 

The blissful silence was disturbed, and the 
confident smile faded from their faces, when 
Corbet, looking up,;saw Mr Edwards advancin 
towards them. ‘Here is your father, he sai 
quietly ;’ ‘I suppose there will be another rumpus; 
but do not fear; I shall keep my temper.’ 

Instead of trying to avoid the father, they 
advanced to meet him. Lizzie could not help 
a slight feeling of trepidation ; but sho, like her 
lover, was comscious of some new strength within 
her which would sustain her against any wrath 
or tyranny that might be exercised upon her. 

y Edwards bent his head in recognition of 
Corbet as they halted. ‘You can say pood-bye 
to Mr Corbet, Lizzie, and go into the house ; I 
want to speak to our fricud.’ There was no 
anger or irony in his voice ; he oe as if there 
were nothing strained or unusnal in the position 
of affairs. 

She obeyed him; and as she slowly made her 
way back to the house, the two men stood face 
to face-—both calm and both resolute. 

Mr Edwards was a short, square-shouldered 
man, verging on his fiftieth year; but although 
his clean-shaven face should have made him look 
younger, thg deep furrows on his brow and under 
the eyes com'ined with the pineal sprinkling 
of gray amongst his crisp black hair to add at 
least ten years to his apparent age. His features 


plese at once, in 
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a hard indomitable 
ick, brown eyes indi- 
cated réstleseness 0 irit rather than energy. 
In spite of this ectitradtetion of his physiognomy, 
he gave the ‘mpreasion of being a man with whom 
one would not care te quarrel fightly. 

‘I am sorry, Corbet,’ he began in a subdued 
voice, ‘that I spoke so hastily at our last meeting 
—all the more sorry, as your presence here to-day 
proves that my words made no impression on 

ou. , For my haste and anything unpleasant 

i may have eaid, you must find excuse in my 
anxiety abont the fnture of my daughter, and 
in the fact that you have so seriously interfered 
with my plans for her welfare.’ 

Corbet was as much confounded by the manner 
as the matter of this address. He had antici- 

ated wrathful reproaches, and had prepared 
bimsclf to meet them with a resolute refusal to 
abandon his hopes of yet convincing Mr Edwards 
that Lizzie’s happiness could not be secured b 
trying to separate her from the man she loved. 
But he was completely taken off his guard by 
the mild tone and the apology of the father. 

‘Certainly, your reasons for feeling annoyed 
are ample,’ he said frankly; ‘and I trust that 
you will admit my reasons for declining to accept 
your decision as final are also good.’ 

‘From your present point of view, yea. When 
you are older, if you ever think of my position, 
you will acknowledge that in acting as I am 
doing, my conduct is prompted by a natural 
desire that my daughter in beginning life should 
have the advantage of my experience.’ 

‘Without waiting to be older, I acknowledge 
that you are actuated by the .best of motives ; 
but Ican never acknowledge that you are right 
mt takin ee isis me, me ou know some- 

ng which justifies you in believing me un- 
worthy of her’ ? _ 

‘Then yen idea is, that a perfectly inexperi- 
enced girl may decide for herself on the most 
important step in her life, without regard to the 
wishes or judgment of her parent?’ 

‘That is rather a hard and fast way of putting 
it, Mr Edwards. I certainly do not mean that 
pe wishes or judgment should be disregarded ; 

at on your side, I think you are bound to con- 
sider her wishea.—Now, tell me straight out 
what is your objection to me ?’ 

‘One that you will not ed haa you cannot 
give har the position I desire her to attain.’ 

‘And in order to give her the position which 
would gratify your own vanity, you would sacri- 
fice her happiness!’ exclaimed Corbet passion- 


Edwards remained perfectly calm ; indeed, 
he seemed to be sorry for the young man, and 
ready to make all due allowance for his excite- 
ment. ‘Ido not think her happiness ie at stake,’ 
he answered quietly, without any reference to the 
charge against himself. ‘So far as you are con- 
cerned, [ own that Pig have made a deep im- 
pression on her mind; but she ig too young for 
that impression to be permanent. You also are 
in the same position ; and one day you will both 
thank me for having interfered with this youthfal 


ary 
‘Never !—I think you do not know Lizzie, 
and I am eure that you do not know me’ 

‘That may be; but I know myself; and unless 





you can give me more ible evidence than 
mere assertions of ineradicable affection, and so 
forth, that the course I have chosen for rae 
daughter will mar not make her future, I s 
claim a parent's privilege to guide her, and, if 
necessary, to command her obedience,’ ; 
‘But you cannot command my obedience to 
your will; and as I know that she will be true 
a me, you will be obliged to submit in the 


‘You speak more like an audacious schoolboy 
than a man of common-sense, Corbet; and in 
so doing, you are proving to me that my decision 
is the right one—you are too impulsive to be a 
safe guardian for my daughter. She will obey 
me. 

Corbet smarted under the words ‘audacious 
schoolboy,’ although they were uttered so calmly 
that they seemed to be meant rather as a pind 
reproval than as an expression of contempt. e 
controlled the ion which was threatening to 
master him, and answered with firmness and some 
degree of composnre : ‘If she does obey you, Mr 
Rdwanis it will be under the influence of your 
enforced authority ; and I refuse beforehand to 
be bound b a constraint you may exercise 
upon her. 1 shall not release her from the pledge 
she has given to me until she herself asks me 
to do so.’ 3 

‘Very well ; she shall ask you,’ 

‘But I shall have to be satisfied that she asks 
of her own free-will, and not under compul- 
sion.’ 

‘T see that it is useless to attempt to reason 
with you, Corbet; and as you are resolved to 
ignore me in this business, I must adopt what 
measures may be in my power to prevent you 
from seeing or corresponding with her.’ 

‘You will fail.’ 

‘Well, answered Mr Edwards with ao faint 
smile at this defiance, ‘it is said that love laughs 
at locksmiths ; but it does not always prove strong 
enough to overthrow the sense of duty to which 
I mean to appeal Hoodbye and if am sorry 
that you and I must cease to be even acquaint- 
ances.’ 

‘So be it, rejoined Corbet in his strong clear 
voice.—‘ Good-bye.’ He walked swiftly away; 
and Mr Edwards, with both hands resting on 
the handle of his heavy staff, stood looking after 
him. There was no anger in the vol Here of 
his face, despite the young man’s bold defiance 
of all that a father regards as his natural autho- 
rity. Regret and doubt were the feelings which 
disturbed his mind—regret that he should have 
been obliged to quarrel with this impetuous and 
not too civil young man, of whose abilities he 
had formed a high estimate; and doubt lest he 
should not be taking the best course to assure 
his daughter's happiné®s. Since he desired that 
above all thinga, why should he not surrender 
to the wishes of the lovers, and let them take 
their chance of finding out whether or not 
they had blundered in opposing his experienced 
counsel ? 

To his relief came the cynical reflection, that 
if he did yield to them, Corbet would speedily 
discover how he had hampered himself by marry- 
ing at the threshold of his career; and she, per- 

ving how much more successful he might hava 
been if he had been free, would be miserable, 
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That must not be; and the place of and mignonette, which are usually in 


this gloomy 
vision was taken by one of ie as Lady Wigan 
of Foxmoor, lifted at once mto a high place in 
the ranke of the aristocracy—-for the baronete 
of Foxmoor was one of the oldest in England, 
and esteemed above any modern earldom. Lizzie 
was a girl of spirit, he felt sure, and would 
speedily come to snpieciate the position his 


wealth had provided for her, while she would 
find in Sir Joshua a feithful and attached hus- 
band. 


What nonsense for him to hesitate: he had 
decided aright, and he would not commit such 
an egregious act of folly as he would do if he 
were to thrust aside his own judgment and ex- 
perience for a girl’s fancy. He turned, and 
walked thoughtfully across the park. On enter- 


ing the house, he scnt for Lizzie; and she found’ 


him in the library, standing with hands clasped 
behind him, gazing out at the window. He was 
so absorbed that he did not hear her approach, 
and she remained for a few moments timidly 
waiting for him to speak. At length: ‘Papa, 
you sent for me,’ she said in her soft voice. 

He started, and wheeled round as if he had 
been frightened by something. His face was pale, 
and bore the expression of one who has been 
suddenly roused from a painful dream. The 
thought which was torturing him took the form 
of a question iterated and reiterated by mysterious 
voices in his brain with a monotonous cadence 
that worried him and defied all his efforts to 
silence it. ‘Am Iin the right? Or will this’ be 
another act of betrayal which will drive me to 
madness 7’ 

These words were still ringing in hia ears, when 
he spoke to her in a somewhat dazed fashion : 
“Yes, yes; I want to speak to you, Lizzie. Sit 
down. We must try to be very cool, for what I 
have to say will affect your whole life, and mine 
also. Come over to the sunshine.’ He pointed 
to a chair in the window recess, whilst he sank 
on one eee passing his hand over his eyes, 
as if to clear away a mist. A bright sunbeam 
passed like a golden bar between them. 





THE FLOWERS AND PERFUMES OF 
SOUTHERN FRANCE. 


For nearly a century the culture of flowers on a 
large commercial scale, and the manufatture of 
perfumes and essences, have formed a special 
and lucrative industry in the south of France. 
The principal part of this dainty manufacture 
is at Grasse, in the department of the Maritime 
Alps; but it is algo conducted on a more or leas 
extensive scale at Sommidres, Nimes, Nyons, 
Seillans, and other neighbouring points. As the 
business is largely extending, and the exports 
of perfumes are increasing, the American consul 
at Marseilles has visited the districts, and has 
sent home an interesting Report to his govern- 
ment. In this, the subject is naturally divided 
into two branchee—the first dealing with the cul- 
ture of flowers and blossoms; and the second, the 
manufacture therefrom of the pomades, essences, 
ands Perfumed bers of commerce, 

Che of flowers princi and 
their season of harvest, are the stoke, oaguil: 


February, March, and April; although in mild 
moist winters the violeta hegint early ap 
December ; roses and orange blossoms, 
thyme and rosemary, in May and June; jas- 
mines and tubereses in July and August ; Javendtr 
and spikenard in September; and the acacia in 
October and November. The harvest of flowers 
covers, therefore, about three-fourths of the year ; 
but the season of greatest activity is May and 
June, when the roses and orange blossoms are 
gathered. Thyme, rosemary, and lavender are 
among the minor products, grown principally in 
rural districts by grape and olive farmers, who 
have at home the simple apparatus required to 
distil the flowers, and who produce a more or 
less inferior class of essences, which are used to 
dilute and adulterate the superior essences pro- 
duced at the larger establishments in towns and 
villages. 
‘i Ae the conditions et industrial success in 
ower-growing can be best studied by a specific 
example, the plantation belonging to Madame 
de Rostaing, at Seillans, in the department of 
Var, may be taken asa typical farm. It includes 
about twenty-three acres, located on the southern 
slope of the Maritime foot hills, about two thou- 
sand feet above the level of the Mediterranean, 
and about twenty miles from the coast. The 
calcareous soil was naturally thin and poor; and 
the olive trees which had occupied the ground 
for a ceutury or more prior to 1881 
scanty and unsatisfactory returns. The slope of 
the surface was so stvep, that the waters of a 
spring which flows from the rocks above the 
tract could be but imperfectly utilised for irri- 
gation, and the land was regarded as practically 
worthless. In 1881, the proprietress cansed the 
olive trees to be removed and the land prepared 
for flower-culture. First, the round was dug 
up to a depth of four feet, the larger stones 
removed, and built into sustaining walls for 
the terraces into which the surface was divided 
and levelled. Along the upper margin of each 
terrace, a shallow ditch was cut, connecting with 
transverse channels, which supply the spring- 
water for irrigation. The abruptness of the slope 
will be indicated by the fact that, on a tract of 
eighteen acres, the terrace walls required to pro- 
duce a series of level or gently sloping surfaces, 
are two thousand one hundred and sixty-six yards 
in length. Thus terraced, the tract yielded 
seventeen and a half acres of poe land for 
planting. In fhe autumn of 1881, forty-five 
thousand tufts of violets, and one hundre and 
forty thousand roots of the white jasmine, were 
planted; and in the following spring, the re- 
mainder of the ground was planted with roses, 
geraniums, tuberoses, and jonquils, and a labora- 
tory erected for the manufacture of: perfumes. 
The location proved to have been well chosen ; 
the flower-plants grew vigorous and strong’; and 
in 1885, the fourth year after planting, the farm 
which had previously yielded « rental of twenty- 
three eine a year, produced perfumes of the 
value of £8630, and gave a net profit for the 
year of £1533, 162. The difficult nature of the 
ground had méede its preparation unusually labo- 
rioug and expeasive; but in this balance-sh 
the interest on the entire investment ia inclu 
in the expense account, so that the profits as 
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stated appear to be clear ond legitimate. Of 


course, the tre and shrubs at SeiJlans heve 
not yet reached their full productive capacity ; 
but the results of the fourth year illustrate suffi- 
ciently how lucrative flower-farming may become 
in‘ favourable lecations and under good manage- 
ment 

From the observations made on this and many 
other farms where perfume-flower-growing is the 
leading branch of agriculture, it is clear that there 
are certain conditions essential to success, The 
first is an altitude of from five hundred to two 
thousnnd fect, as flowers grown on such high 
locations are eaid to be far more rich in perfume 
than similar varieties which bloom in valleys 
and lowlands, The next condition is a soil rich 
in calcareous elements. Thirdly, the situation 
should be sheltered from cold northern winds, 
and not subject to the white frosts which, in 
apring and autumn, affect the damp lowlands. 
In countries like Southern France, where the 
rainfall is always ecanty, ond often wanting 
entirely from May to September, irrigation is 
essential also; but no doubt there are spots with 
sufficient humidity where this could be dispensed 
with. 

One essential principle in perfume-culture is, 
that all fancy and ‘improved’ varieties of flowers 
are discarded, and the natural, simple, old- 
fashioned kind are exclusively grown. The roses 
grown are the common pink ones; the single 
wild violet is preferred to all the larger arti- 
ficially developed varieties; and not a double 
tuberose is to be seen on any farm. Only the 
white jasmine ia used, the yellow and less fragrant 
variety being either discarded or unknown. The 
jasmine plants are set in rows about ten inches 
apart, and are closcly pruned every year. Roses 
are grown on the lower terraces, anil are likewise 
cut low, and the ground between the trees heavil 
manured. After the roses have been gathered, 
the stem is cut to within a few inches of the 
ground, so og to conserve for the next season the 
entire vigour of the plant. 

During the harvest season, traders, or middle- 
men, go through the country every day with 
wagons collecting flowers from the farms, for 
which ey pay prices varying according to the 

@ cro 


extent of and the demands of the market. 
Their fragrant load is hurried to the nearest 
manufacturer, and delivered while the flowers 


are still fresh and crisp. It is necessary that 
the flowers should be gathered in the morning 
as soon ag possible after the dews of the preceding 
night have cise pentyd In many cases, labora- 
tories are erected on the flower-farm itself; and 
if the farm is of sufficient size, this adds very 
much to the profita 
This brings us to the subject of the manu- 
facture of perfumes, which includes the making 
of ‘pomades’ and oils by the process of rnd 
tion, and of essences and essential oils by distal- 
lation, Every complete establishment is equipped 
with apparatus for all these procesaes, 
Pomades are the commercial vehicle for absorb- 
ing and transporting the perfumes of the Jonquil 
_ tuberose, jasmine, and a few other species o' 
flower, A square frame, or chassis, of white 
wood, about twenty inches by thirty inches in 
size, is vet with a pane of strong plate-glasa On 
each side of the glass is spread a bin Geen layer 
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of which has been purified and refined. 
Thee pre d, the frames are piled up in ranks 
six or seven feet high, to await the season of 
each ial flower. hen the blossoms arrive, 
the petals are picked from the stem—the pistils 
and stamens being discarded—~and laid so as to 
cover the grease in each frame. These being 
bps piled so as to rest upon their wooden 
edgea, which fit closely together, there is formed 
a series of tight chambers, the floors and ceilings 
of which are of grease, exposed to the perfume 
of the flower-leaves within. The grease absorbs 
the perfume; the spent flowers are removed’ 
daily, and fresh ones supplied; and this process 
goes on from two to four or five months, accord- 
ing to the desired strength of the pomade, which, 
when sufficiently charged with periuiie, is taken 
from the glass with a wide thin spatula, and 
packed in tin cans for export. By these methods, 
the delicate odours of flowers are extracted and 
retained for transport to distant markets, where, 
being treated with alcohol, they yield thei « per- 
fume to that stronger vehicle, and prodoe the 
floral waters and extracts of commerce. Coarser 
pomades are made by boiling the flowers in the 
noe and subjecting the residue to pressure. 

he spent pomades are used for toilet purposes 
and in the manufacture of fine soaps. 

The process of preparing perfumed oils involves 
the same principle, except that, instead of solid 
grease, superfine olive oil is used. With this 
oil, pieces of coarse cotton fabric are saturated, 
which are then spread upon wire-netting stretched 
in wooden frames about three feet by four feet 
in size. The flowers are spread upon the satu- 
rated cloths, and the frames piled one above the 
other, so that the perfume of the flowers is 
absorbed as in the previous process. 

Essences and ‘flower-waters’ are produced by 
ordinary distillation, in which the flowers are 
boiled with water in large alembice. The vapour 
carries off the perfume,.and is condensed in 
adjoining copper tanks, like ordinary spirite 
Some of the retorts used for this purpose are 
of sufficient size to receive at once half a ton 
of fresh flowers with the requisite water for their 
distillation, When ‘flower-waters’ are to be 
produced, alcohol is used in the distilling tank to 
receive the perfumes. By skilful combinations 
of the perfumes of different flowers, sometimes 
with the addition of chemicals, a large: variety 
of handkerchief extracts, such as ‘ Patchouli,’ 
‘Jockey Club,’ ‘West End,’ &., are produced. 

All these details of manufacture require careful 
and skilful manipulation. A mild, uniform tem- 
tature is secured by the heavy stone buildin, 
in which the process of absorption is conducted, 
and scrupulous cleanliness is required at every 
stage of the manufacture. After removing the 
pomades from the frames, the glass ia removed 
and cleansed with alkalies, and the frames scraped 
to remove every vestige of grease, which, by 
becoming rancid, might spoil the product of 
the next operation. The work of the manu- 
factories is largely done by women, who earn 
from tenpence to one shilling for a day of ten 
hours, uring the busy season of roses and 
orange-flowers, they earn half as much more by 
working until midnight, or tater. Labourers on 
the flower-farms receive the ordinary low wages 
paid for agricultural labour in the district, as 














































there is nothing in the culture of the flowers 
that is beyond the skill and understanding of 
an ordinary farm-hand, when directed by an 
intelligent and experienced overseer. 





THE NEW RULE. 
A HOSPITAL COMEDY. 


THE directors, governor, and matron of St Lazarus’ 
Hospital had unanimously promulgated a new 
law—o wise and salutary enactment, it may be, 
but one of terrible import—namely, that every 
nurse who became ‘engaged’ to a student or 
doctor connected with the hospital should forth- 
with be dismissed. 

There had been a good deal of love-making 
within the walls of St Lazarus. There usually 
is where young men and maidens have frequent 
occasion to meet each other; and even hardened 
and avowed celibates who could resist the fasci- 
nations of the loveliest girl in Europe when she 
was attired according to the dictates of fashion, 
aud was bent on nothing but her own amuse- 
ment, succumbed to a algae ‘sister’ dressed in 
a dainty cap and simple gown, and engaged in 
tending the suffering. Several marriages had thus 
been arranged ; and Mrs Saunders, the matron, 
who, being a widow herself, considered the mar- 
riage of any of her subordinates ‘most un-nurse- 
like’—she was fond of this phrase, having in- 
vented it—felt it to be her duty to urge upon 
the governor the fitness of pressing upon the 
directors the ce eles of putting a stop to all 
manner of courtship or flirtation. 

‘The amount of sentimental nonsense that goes 
on in the hospital is positively scandalous, she 
said. ‘I’m sure it isn’t my fault; I do all I 
can to prevent it, and yet it goes on.’ 

Mrs Saunders did herself no more than justice. 
If apy man in the place could look on a nurse 
without positive aversion, it was not her fault. 
She wished her nurses to be, she said, ‘neat, 
ut not attractive.’ The bewitching fringe was 
ictly tabooed; and since it had come into 
hion, the wearing of the hair short, adopted 
y several nurses, as being the simplest possible 
iffure, hod met with her entire disapproval. 
nfortunately, she could not disfigure the noses 
nd eyes of her ‘sisters,’ or she would certainly 
ave done it, 

She was held in unmitigated awe and modified 
teem. The merest hint of her proximity was 
ough to make the most sentimental couple 
d | apr: occupation at opposite ends of the 
rridor or ward in which they had met; and 
t was a great trial to her that, owing to her 
ing a heavy dame, of ample person, who could 
not exactly dart into a ward like a sunbeam, she 
‘had never been an absolute eye-witness to any 
‘* nonsense,’ as she called it. She knew that love- 
making was going on around her; she felt it 
‘in the air; and yet she was never able to lay 
, her finger on a tangible instance of it There- 
, fore, until her brain evolved the bright idea of 
! turning betrothed renegades out of doors, she was 
very unbepPy- Now, a calm sense of, trinmph 
brightened her usually austere and frowning brow. 
@ new regulation provoked some indigna- 
.tion among most of the nursea ister Fanny, 
indeed, said she didn’t care; she didn’t want to 
Br 





get engaged to anybody, and the new rule did 
not forbid one’s being—well, pleasant to—people. 
Sister Evelyn declared that she thought it 

and necessary (‘the goings-on were sham 2 
she said); and Sister Phosbe remarked, with her 
brightest, merriest smile, that it would not affect 
her one bit. But all the others were wroth, 
and one probationer burst into tears, and threat- 
ened to leave the hospital without awaiting the 
contingent dismissal 

“You needn't be so frightencd,’ said Sister 
Evelyn. ‘Yon’re not likely to be sent away 
on account of your getting engaged. There won't 
be any occasion for it’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ observed Phobe in a musing 
tone; ‘but I think Sister Evelyn is the moat 
likely of any of ue to escape even the suspicion 
of flirting.’ 

Sister feealyn glared at the speaker, who looked 
as placidly unconscious as possible. Between 
the two there existed that comfortable spite, 
breaking out into occasional passages of arm 
which is the very ealt of life to women who lea 
& monotonous existence. At least it was the salt 
of life to Phabe. Perhaps the other did not 
enjoy it so much, for, as a rule, she got the 
worst of these encounters of wite. She had at 
first hated Sister Phoebe merely on principle, 
because she was pretty; but these little battles 
in which she was so often worsted, had made 
her regard her with a detestation beyond what 
she felt for any other good-looking girl in the 
place. 

Sister Evelyn had begun life as Mary Anne 
Giles, and came from some auepeciBed part of 
the ‘great unexplored East End,’ It was said 
that she had brought thence some oriental habits 
of thought ond speech; but this was matter of 
opinion. What is certain is that, when she joined 
a nursing sisterhood and gave up her surname, 
she threw her unromantic prenomen overboard 
as well, and appeared under the sentimental title 
by which we have spoken of her. This change 
of style leaking out at St Lazarus’ had occa- 
sioned sume amusement, which Sister Evelyn had 
reaented so vigorously, that she was now the most 
unpopular nurse in the whole establishment. She 
was rather disgusted with nursing altogether, 
and was inclined to give.it up, finding it harder 
and less congenial work than she had anticipated. 
And, besides, the hospital cap was unbecoming 
to her. But she got on well with Mre Saunders— 
some of the others ssid she toadied to the matron 
—and so she stayed on. 

Phebe Chester, in hospital parlance Sister 
Phoebe, was, on the contrary, a universal favourite. 
She was the best surgical nurse in the pes 
ao the doctors liked her. She had a pretty face— 
which the cap Sister Evelyn found so trying 
suited to perfection—and a neat figure, so the 
students and resident surgeons admired her. She 
had a winning smile, a soothing voice, and a 
noiseless step, s0 the patienta adored her, There 
was a gqneral feeling of deep regret when it 
was wh ed that Phoebe was flirting with Dr 
Harrington, and thet there was question of an 
inquiry into the matter, with a view to ascer- 
taining if any gngagement existed between them. 

‘It can't true, exclaimed Sister Fanny. 
‘Phoebe has always been as nice as possible to 
everybody; but she never took special notice 
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of any one of the doctors It is only that spiteful | yarda of the condemning matron—such was her 
cata jealousy, because she is in Dr Harrington's | unparalleled audacity !—acribbled a note to Dr 
ward, and he never looks at her.’ (The ‘spiteful | Harrington. This she intrusted to the senior 
cat’ was Sister Evelyn.) probationer in his ward, who gave it to him next 

‘But,’ said the probationer who had hinted | morning almost under Sister Evelyn’s eyes. 
at the accusation, ‘Dr Harrington is so plea-| That day, the ‘two culprita were arraigned 
aant and g0 handeorg that even Sister Phoebe | before the governor, Mrs Saunders accompanying 
might be—different—to him And I did see{ Phabe as accuser. Walter Harrington, who ex- 
them on the stair together, and’—— changed a glance of amused confidénce with the 

*Well—what? as there anything that looked | Sister as she came in, was the first to be 
like flirting 1’ examined. 

‘I don’t know if you would call it so’—for| The governor, after repeating the new rule, 
Sister Fanny was known to be broadly tolerant | and discoursing for a minute or two on the neces- 
in the matter of civility, and did not apply |sity for it, asked: ‘Dr Harrington, have you 
the title of flirting to any but extreme cases. | entered into a matrimonial engagement 
‘I don’t know if you would call it so; but{ ‘Really,’ said Harrington, ‘I can hardly say. 
Sister Phabe waa talking to him very hurriedly} I think I have; but—may I ask you the day 
and earnestly, and he looked very much pleas of the month?’ 

Of course, I saw them long before I heard their| ‘What do you mean?’ asked the governor. 
voices ; but as I came nearer the landing where | ‘Are you mad?’ 

they were, she gave him her hand and said:| ‘I hope not. I assure you that the informa- 
“ Good-bye.—I ad ate I must say ‘doctor’ still, | tion I ask for is essential to my answering your 
as we are in the hospital; but on Sunday I’1l | question.’ 

call 2 Walter.”’ ‘It is the 20th of May 

“What did he say to that?’ *Then—I am engaged.’ 

‘He stooped and—and kissed her hand, saying:} ‘To Miss Chester?’ The governor alluded to 
“Phoebe, you are the cleverest, as well as the Sister Phcebe ; but he was very old-fashioned, and 
dearest and prettiest little woman in the world!” | could not acquire the habit of calling the nurses 
She shook her head at that, and withdrew her | Sister This or That. He spoke of them as he 
hand. She was going away, when he asked her: | would of any other young ladies. ; 
“ What about yourself?” She smiled,and touched| ‘To Miss Chester,’ repeated Harrington. 
the third finger of her left hand with the fore- ‘May I ask when this engagement began ?” 
finger of the right. “I must not wear a ring,”| ‘Certainly. It began to-day.’ 
she said; “but it is shining on my soul’s hand} ‘To-day!’ repeated the governor in some sur- 
as bright and firm as ever.” It did seem funny | prise.—‘ Perhaps, Mrs Saunders, we have been 
to hear Sister Phcebe, who always laughs at love-| unduly prompt. Doubtless, Dr Harrington and 
making, make such a sentimental speech as that. | Miss Chester would have announced their engage- 

‘Yea, it is unlike her. It almost makes one} ment in proper form, and have volunteered their 
think there is something between them. But | resignations.’ 

Thope not. It would be terribly dull if Phoebe} ‘I had no intention of resigning,’ remarked 
went; she always manages to make one see the | the young doctor. 
bright side of things.’ : Bat the law’ 

‘Can’ ae do anything, Sister Fanny ?’ 

‘I will warn her to be careful, But if she 
is really in love, it is sure to betray itself; 
and she is too honourable to deny the truth, if 
she really is engaged.’ 

The warning came too late to save Phwbe, for 
some such interview as the probationer had 
witnessed had been seen by Sister Evelyn, who 
had immediately reported it to the matron. Mrs 
Saunders, the ‘Mother Superior,’ as this most 
unmaternal of matrons liked to be entitled, went 
forth to investigate the matter. She had a short 
interview with Phosbe, unsatisfactory, save that 
she elicited the awful fact that she was engaged 
She obstinately refused to tell the name of her 
lover. . 

‘Not that your silence matters,’ said Mrs 
Saunders; ‘every one knows that it is Dr Har-} The matron turned her back on him, and » 
rington you have been going on with. Bothy io the governor: ‘You hnd better question Sis, 
you and he will have to sea the governor to-| Phebe. You will at least get the truth from 
morrow about this matter.’ Then she dismiesed|her. Girls are too proud af being engaged to 
the nurse. deny it.’ 1 

Phoebe went out with her head meekly bent,{ The governor turned to Phebe, prepared to 
as if ashe was thinking of the awfulness of her | act the part of atern upholder of authority ; but’ 
impending doom; but when ehe had closed the | her face looked so meekly bewitching, that his 
door, she tossed it up with o saucy smile and | heart softened within him; and he remembered 
executed a most ‘un-nurselike’ pirouette. Then | that he had daughters of his own, who liked to 
she produced from the pocket of her spron a | have lovers as much as any other girla _ 
pencil and note-book, and there, within three| ‘Well, well, Miss Chester, this is very sad,’ 


eg 








©The law does not affect me.’ 

The governor was about to rebuke severely 
this indifference to rules and regulations, when 
Mrs Saunders interposed. ‘I don’t want to cast 
any doubt on Dr Harrington’s truthfulness,’ she 
observed acidly ; ‘but Sister Phabe confessed 
to her engagement yesterday, which docs not 
exactly corroborate his statement.’ 

‘It certainly does not.’ ; 

‘T think,’ said the matron, ‘that Dr Harrington 
is concealing the truth, in order to hide his dish 
obedience with regard to the new law.’ 

‘Dear, dear; that is very shocking!’ said the 
governor, getting bewildered at the new accuea- 
tion; while Dr Harrington bowed, and expressed 
his obligation to Mre Saunders for the high esteem 
in which she held him. 
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‘No, no; of course not,’ answered the governor 
good-naturedly. ‘And though I sm sure we 
shall all be eorry to part with you, when your 
Jack claims you, I hops fer your sake that ib’ 
won't be long—Now, go away to your work, 
both of you, and—and next time you are not 
breaking 6 rule, don’t behave as if you ware.’ 

Phosbe and Harrington left the room. Mrs 
Saunders remained. 

‘Well, they’ve got the best of it, said the 
overnor, chuckling a little at the matron’s evi- 
dant discomfiture. ‘Your sp—I mean, infor- 
mant—has heen too hasty in jumping to con- 
clusions, She must have a better authenticated 
case next time,’ 

‘My opinion is, said Mrs Saunders, not deign- 
ing to answer these remarke, ‘that any promise 
of marriage should entail dismissal from the 
hospital, even though both the contracting parties 
do not belong to ite staff.’ 

‘I don’t know how that would work,’ replied 
her companion. ‘You see, if the intent to com- 
mit matrimony be criminal, the commission of 
it must be much worse, and would sateron & 
deserve 4 punishment no less severe, whic 
would entail every one of the honorary surgeons, 
and myself, and even you, being turned out of 
our comfortable berths, and thrown out on the 
world, which I at least should consider incon- 
venient. I think, on the contrary, that the wiser 
plan would be to rescind the new rule,’ 

And -the new rule was reacinded, or was at 
least allowed to fall into honoured desuctude. 
Walter Harrington left the hospital, and marri 
his Elsie soon after the little misunderstandin 
recorded above; but Sister Phwbe brighten 
the warda of St Lazarus’ with her presence for 
a year longer. When, however, she left to become 
the wife of Jack Thorpe, no one expressed more 
satisfaction than Mrs Saunders, though I iear 
this wos from anything but good-will towards 
the bride 


































he began rather . Of conrse it is qnite 
wat and right, and no one could expect you 
to remain unmarried all your life; but law is 
law, and must be obeyed. Otherwise, I would 
suggest—~and even as it ia, perhaps’—— He 
was actually about to propose making an excep- 
tion in Phobe’s favour, when he felt Mrs 
Sannders’ cold hard eye freezing him to the 
bone. He coughed, dropped his preamble, and 
proceeded to catechise, though in an spologetic 
and paternal tone, which the matron disapproved 
of. ‘Now, do you mind telling me, my dear, 
how long you have been engaged ¢’ 
Phabe blushed a little, and looked down, but 
answered quite clearly: ‘A long time—nearly 
two years.’ 
‘But Dr Harrington eays his engagement began 
only to-day.’ 
‘Yes; that is quite true.’ 
‘But, my dear girl, it takes two people to 
make an engagement as well as a quarrel If 
you have been engaged to Dr Harrington for 
two years, he must have been engaged to you 
for the same time.’ 
“Oh, I see!’ Phoebe smiled as if a new light 
ein to dawn upon her, ‘But I am not engaged 
r Harrington.’ 
Urwear iurces that unsden strround us. UF | 
hings in nature, electricity is perhaps the mc 
mysterious. It is true the laws that regulate . 
action under certain conditions are now tole 
ably well known—it can be collected, controlle 
Qirected, It has been tamed, so to speak, a 
systematically trained to perform useful servi 
to commerce and society. Yet we are nearly 
ignorant of ite real nature and essence as were 
ancient dwellers in Magnesia, who are eaid 
have discovered a wonderful kind of stony e 

that persistently adhered to their iron-shod croo 
One of the greateab of living ecientista has 
"F that to the question, What is electricity ? he 
4 only reply, that he does not know. 

Within us and around us, permeating OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
matter, this force, or fluid, or whatever name m AN ENORMOUS FARM. 


be applied to it, is ever present—not stationary q Aryosr contemporancottaly with the news of the 
in fixed quantity, but continually varying, @0\collapse of the famous Bell Farm in the Canadian 
restless as the waves of the sea. Although the eb\north-western provinces, we have an account of 


and flow of the electric tides may be anid never téanother, which is not only the largest producing 


h cease, we are usually altogether unconscious ase in the world, but which throws all other 


: Soei _ Tt is only afarge farms quite into the shade. It is situated 
their: movements\or thelr exisent eters n the extreme south-west corner of Louisiana, 


times of unusual electrical commotion that they: : 

become perceptible to the senses, as, for instance, ny ne Rina es eras. a8 
when the aurora is visible in the heavens, whet, traced in the farm is a million and a half 
St Elmo's fires are glowing, or during athundericereg in extent, and was purchased from the 
storm. That the aurora is electrical in ita chargtate and from the government in 1883. This 
acter there can be no doubt, as ite appearance ifmmense tract of jand was at once divided into 


almost invariably coincident with violent terresconvenient pastures, ranches on stations being 
i miles, ‘The fencing alone 


is indeed a beautifal sight, which may well exciticost about ten thousand pounds. The land was 
our admiration and Feceiaee Streamers, an¢ oud best Ais Me ae ioe ieee ae 
Dells; ang ayes iof Debt sont: +0 shoot: upward) ache ty steam-power. A tract of about half 
from the northern eky, now advancing, now Teced , mile wide is taken, and on each side a portable 
engine is placed, thess driving a cable attached 
to four ploughg In this way thirty acres a day 
are aid to be proughed with the labour of three 
men only. Harrowing, planting, and other cul-_ 
tivation are done in the same way; and the 
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manager declares that ‘thera is not o single 
draught-horee on the entire place.’ There are, 
of course, horses for the herders of cattle, of which 
there ara sixteen thousand head on the farm. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad runa for thirty- 
six miles through the farm ; and three steamboats 
are operating on the rivers of the estate, upon 
which there are three hundred miles of navigable 
waters, The farm contains also an icehouse, a 
bank, o shipyard, and a ricemill 





A SHIP-CANAL FoR INDIA. 


A remarkable scheme, and one of considerable 
importance to the commercial interests of our 
Indian empire, has just received the approval of 
Sir John e, the eminent engineer who con- 
structed the Breakwater at Portland Isle, in Dorset- 
shire, thereby converting the Portland Roads into 
one of the finest harbours of refuge on our coasts. 
The scheme will be readily understood if we refer 
our readers to the map of Ceylon, by glancing 
at which it will be observed that between the 
north point of Ceylon and the south-eastern 
termination of India is the island of Ramasserim, 
separated from the Indian coast by a very narrow 
water-way, kept permeable at a great expense by 
the Madras government, and yet only available 
for amall coastera. Large steamers and sriling- 
ships proceeding to Madras or Calcutta are obliged 
to & all round by the southern point of Ceylon, 
and then gail direct north for Calcutta or the 
Bay of Bengal, involving a voyage of many 
hundred miles, and the loss of much valuable 
time. It has, in consequence, been prope to 
cut a broad and deep ship-canal through the 
island Ramasserim, and thus open the way to 
Palk Strait and the Coromandel Coast, obviating 
the necessity of the long Ceylon route, There 
are plenty of reasons why the Indian govern- 
ment, as well as the executive of Madras, should 
support and patronise the scheme, for the latter 
government would thus ba freed from the obliga- 
tion to keep wp the unsatisfactory and very small 
water-way at present existing. It is understood 
that all the southern railways ore favourable to; 
the proposal. If the canal is ultimately carried! 
out, it is more than possible that it would lea 
to the establishing of a large canal port on th 
inginland, whence railway communication migh 
readily be established with the interior. 3 
means of such a railway and the proposed can 
the voyage round Ceylon would be avoided 
cargoes would be at once landed at the c 

rt, and despatched immediately to the interio 
y railway, and a prodigious amount of valuabl 
time would be saved. This is an importan 
factor in all commercial enterprises; and an 
scheme to promote the saving of it, in th 
interests of commerce, will sarely never fail t 
find warm supporters amongst the merchants o 
Europe and of India, as also of all others wh 
are ju any way connected with the trade interes: 
of our great Indian empire. 


















THE PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY FROM 
LIGHTNING, 


Persons who have suffered in mind or estate 
fram lightming will be glad to hear about a’! 
pro: alleviation of their troubles Mr W.! 
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M'Gregor, late chief superintendent of the gov- 4 
ernment ee Assam, as interim secretary 
of a proposed ‘new Society for the protection of 
life and Pacperty, from lightning, has issued a 
summary of the objects and rules of the Society. 
These include en examination of the plans 
of buildings in reference to éhimneys, steeples, 
towers, metal-work employed, with regard to the 
Means provided for safety against lightning. The 
periodical inspection of lightning-conductore ; the 
reporting on lightning disasters on behalf of 
insurance companies or occupiers of property. 
In some cases, a mere telsereph wire would be 
a sufficient protection ; in others, by utilising and 
electrically connecting ordinary iron rain-water 


pipes, eaves, &c., with iron rods, and proper 
earth connections, the first cost would Te- 
duced, and the building rendered eafe. Another 


feature of the Society would be the collection and 
collation of information as to lightning dis- 
asters; while an officer of the Society might 
be deputed to travel and lecture throughout 
the country on the subject. Full particulars 
as to this scheme may be had from the pro- 
jector of this Society, W. M‘Gregor, Kobima 
Lodge, Bedford. 


r This or That. He spoke of them as he 
ould of any other young ladies, 

‘To Mias Chester,’ repeated Harrington. ‘ 
‘May I ask when this cugspement egan?’ ¢ 
“Certainly. It began to-day.’ ; 

“To-day !’ repeated the governor in some sur 
rise.—‘ Perhaps, Mrs Saunders, we have beer 
nduly prompt. Doubtless, Dr Harrington ana 
Miss Chester would have announced their engage- 
ment in proper form, and have volunteered their 
resignations.’ ans 

‘f bad no intention of resigning,’ remarked 
the young doctor. 

‘But the law’—— 

“The law does not affect me’ 

The governor was about to rebuke severel 
this indifference to rules and regulations, whe: 
Mrs Saunders Pag dee ‘I don’t want to cas 
any doubt on Dr Harrington's truthfulness, sh 
observed acidly; ‘but Sister Phebe confessed 
to her engagement yesterday, which does not 
exactly corroborate his statement.’ 

‘Tt certainly does not.’ . 

‘ZT think, said the matron, ‘that Dr Harrington 
is concealing the truth, in order to hide his dis- 
obedience with regard to the new law.’ ; 

‘Dear, dear; that is very shocking!’ said the 
governor, gettin bewildered at the new accusa- 
tion ; while Dr Harrington bowed, and expressed 
his obligation to Mre Saunders for the high esteem 
in which she held him. 

The matron turned her back on him, and » 
to the governor ; ‘You had better question Sia. 
Phebe. You will at least get the truth from 
her. Girls are too proud of being engaged to 
deny it.’ 

The governor turned to Phebe, r pecvaree to 
act the part of stern upholder of authority ; but 
her face looked so meekly bewitching, his 
heart softened within him; and he remembered 
that he had daughters of his own, who liked to 
have lovers as much as any other ees 
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A POWER OF THE AIR. 

In these latter days, with all our scientific know- 
ledge and mechanical appliances, it is wonderful 
how little we really know about some of the 
familiar forces that unseen surround us, Of all 
things in nature, electricity is perhaps the most 
mysterious. It is true the laws that regulate its 
action under certain conditions are now toler- 
ably well known—it can be collected, controlled, 
directed. It has been tamed, so to speak, and 
systematically trained to perform useful services 
to commerce and society. Yet we are nearly as 
ignorant of its real nature and essence as were the 
ancient dwollers in Magnesia, who are said to 
have discovered a wonderful Kind of stony earth 
that persistently adhered to their iron-shod crooks. 
One of the greatest of living scientists has said 
that to the question, What is electricity? he can 
only reply, that he does pot know. 

Within us ond around us, permeating all 
matter, this force, or fluid, or whatever name may 
be applied to it, is ever present—not stationary or 
in fixed quantity, but continually varying, and 
restleas as the waves of the sea, Although the ebb 
and flow of the electric tides may be anid never to 
cease, we are usually altogether unconscious of 
their movements or their existence. It is only at 
times of unusual electrical commotion that they 
become perceptible to the senses, as, for instance, 
when the aurora is visible in the heavens, when 
St Elmo's fires are glowing, or during a thunder- 
storm. That the aurora is electrical in its char- 
acter there can be no doubt, as its appearance is 
almost invariably coincident with violent terres- 
trial disturbances. A brilliant display of aurore 
is indeed a beautiful sight, which may well excite 
our admiration and wonder. Streamera, and 
belts, and waves of light seem to shoot upwards 
from the northern sky, now advancing, now reced- 
ing ; ever changing, and yet defying you to trace 
the changes as they occur. Glowing and waning, 
and glowing again; leaping and darting like a 
flame, they execute their merry dance—frequently 

,, 60 & curious c music of their own—and 
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‘flit ere you can point their place.” The colour of 
the aurora varies according to altitude, from white 
to violet or red—white being most common. In 
more superstitious times, a display of red aurora 
was invariably interpreted as an omen of approach- 
ing war. - 

St Elmo's fire is a peculiar but, at sea, not 
unfamiliar phenomenon ; and although it chiefly 
occurs during thunder-storms, it is itself in no 
way dangerous. It always appears at the apex of 
lofty tapering objects, resembling a flame of fire 
rising out of them. It may sometimes be seen 
at the topa of trees, but more frequently on the 
masts or yardarms of ships at sea. It is nothing 
more than a harmless discharge of electricity. 

But atmospheric electricity assumes its moat 
impressive aspect when it appears in the light- 
ning flash. An earthquake excites only a feel- 
ing of terror; but while a thunder-storm has 
its terrors, it has also its fascinations, When 
‘heaven’s artillery’ plays, we cannot but be 
impressed with a sense of our own littleness and 
helplessness, and touched with a feeling of fear. 
Yet there is co much that is sublime and majestic 
in the roll of the thunder and the gleam of the 
lightning, that we are fascinated, and constrained 
to watch and listen with awe and reverence. We 
feel that we stand in the presence of a power with 
which we cannot cope, a power irresistible, and 
apparently without guidance or controh The 
next flash may deal our deathblow; yet this 
thought is not generally uppermost, Many 
people, it is true, have a terror of lightning, 
bat the feeling often results quite as much from 
physical as from mental causes; thet is to say, 
it is due not more to an intellectual apprehension 
of impending danger than to an excited nervous 
system, consequent on the electrified condition of 
the atmosphere. There are many persons whose 
nervous systame seem to suffer complete collapse 
during 6 thunder-storm, At times of electrical 
disturbance, es when unaccompanied by any 
visible sign 0 audible sound, they are agitated 
and uneasy. Some individuals are able to tell 
when such a disturbance is in progress, although 
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others may be quite oblivious of it; and if the 
lightning actually begins to play, they exhibit 
the most acute signs of distress. In a building 
exceptionally well provided with lightning-pro- 
tectora, we have reasoned to no purpose with such 
-individuala, on the occasion of a thunder-storm. 
It is not fear, they aay, that agitates them; they 
cannot gccount for the feeling—they simply ‘can- 
not help it.’ The subject of the influence of 
atmospheric electricity on the human system is 
ome that will bear further investigation from 
acientista, 
There are three kinds of lightning—forked or 
zigzag lightning, sheet-lightning, and globular 
i The sky generally gives timely warn- 
ing of the outbreak of a thunder-storm. Heavy 
mrasees of singularly opaque cumulous and cirro- 
stratous cloud are formed, from which rain falls 
—or. it may be hail. Lightning is a discharge 
of electricity between two clouds, or between 
clouds and the earth. Fortunately for us, most of 
the lightning passes from cloud to cloud. When 
one body becomes more highly charged with 
electricity than another in its vicinity, there is 
a tendency to transfer part of its charge to that 
other body, ao as to establish neutrality. The 
greater the difference between the charges in ihe 
two bodies, the greater the strain or tension. 
This tension is technically called the ‘potential.’ 
Usually, the air is positively electrified: but 
during a thunder-storm the signs (positive and 
negative) as well as the potential are continually 
changing. Before a discharge of lightning takes 
place, a potential inconceivably great is estab- 
lighed. We are all familiar with the sight of 
telegraph wires: this country and Europe gener- 
ally are covered with them as with o network. 
Each of these wires requires from ten to a hundred 
battery-cells to flash the telegraphic signals. Yet 
there is not in all Europe sufficient battery-power 
to make a respectable flash of lightning—say, a 
couple of miles in length, while some flashes 
extend to ten miles in length, or more. Nothing 
can stand before lightning. It deals destruction 
to every opposing object in its path, striking 
down the most eolid masonry, shrivelling up the 
sturdiest trees, and melting the hardest rock. 
But, like everything in nature, it has its uses— 
relieving the overcharged clouds, restoring the 
disturbed equilibrium, so to speak, and purifying 
the air. But how is it that the thunder-cloud is 
charged with such enormous electrical energy ? 
The phenomenon is due to great differences of 
temperature in neighbouring masses of air; or 
sometimes, as in winter, to violent cyclonic dis- 
turbances. Condensation of the aqueous vapour 
then taking place, electricity is developed on the 
molecules of water. Each moleculé has a definite 
ial, As the molecules coal the poten- 
ial increases ; and asa single drop of water con- 
tains billions of molecules, it is not difficult to 
taderstand how the potential of a thunder-cloud 
should be so transcendentally great <A cloud 
highly charged with electricity, either positive 
or negative, electrifies by induction the ground 
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beneath, or the neighbouring clo 
tricity of the opposite sign to be. 
lated. ral 
electricity of the one sign strives to unite with ita 
opposite. Under certain conditions, the union 
may be effected quietly and harmlessly; under 
others, with startling accompaniments. The dis- 
charge may take place gradually amd without 
observation through lofty objects, such as trees 
or steeples. But if the LeURey is high, and 
these objects do not provide an adequate passage, 
the result is a lightning flash. The electrical 
tension is thus reduced or destroyed. A peculiar 
effect, known as the return shock, often accom- 
panies the sudden combination of the two elec- 
tricities. The instantaneous change from a highly 
electrified to a neutral state causes a violent con- 
cussion—not to be confounded with the lightning. 
stroke itself—which is often dangerous, and some- 
times even proves fatal. 

As is well known, electricity has a tendency 
to collect at points, and to spring towards points, 
This characteristic, which it fortunately possesses, 
serves a useful purpose, as, by taking advantage 
of it, important buildings are protected from 
lightning. When the earth is highly charged, 
the electricity collects at the extremities of the 

rotectors and passes off into the atmosphere. 

ese protectors not only ward off the destructive 
effects of lightning, but they act in some measure 
as a preventive of lightning itself. It is even 
conceivable that, were the ground covered with 
lightning-protectors in sufficient numbers and of 
sufficient Aelehe, no lightning would ever pass 
between the clouds and the earth. We have not 
yet, however, arrived—nor perhaps ever shall 
arrive—at such a desirable condition of immunity 
from this danger. The position of greatest peril 
from lightning is under isolated, unprotected 
objects, such as trees, though a peaten from the 
tree, at a distance of the height of the tree, is con- 
sidered safe. It is not degirable to sit before 
a fire in a room during a thunder-storm, the soot 
and the heated air in the chimney acting as con- 
ductors, Generally speaking, there is perhaps leas 
danger from lightning in towns than elsewhere, 
the numerous protectors erected on chimney 
stalka and church steeples providing some mea- 
sure of safety. A lightning-conductor affords 
protection to a space around the diameter of 
which is four times its height But great care 
is necessary in erecting such conductors: they 
must be continuous; that is to say, they must have 
no bad jointa. It is also essential they should 
have proper connection with the earth; merely 
apeing the wires into the ground will not do, 
Underground water-mains make good earth-con- 
nectiona. Where these are not available, an 
earth-plate of sheet-copper, three feet by three 
feet, and an eighth of an inch thick, should 
be buried in wet earth, surrounded with coke, 


But no work of this description should be under- | 


taken without akilled supervision. 
An amusing atory, illustrative of the futility of 
using a bad earth-connection, is told of a telegraph 
instructed 


official of limited rience, who was i 

to put a wire to earth for tent The 
test showing an unlooked-for inguiries were 
instituted, when it was found that the zealous 
official hed etuck the end of ‘the wire inte a 
flower-pot! But in reality the froma, 


causing elec- 
rig ar ater el 
h potential is thus established. The | 












ightning is not so great as is generally su’ ; 
achapainhaled one human ing owe two 
million is annually killed by it, a ph ante 
which is small as compared with that of fatalities 
resulting from accidents on the atreets of our large 
ne 


Every one is familiar with the fact that light- 
ning does not spring direct from cloud to cloud, 
or to the earth, but pursues a zi course. This 
is due to the fact that the air is not equally 
hnmid throughout. Electricity always takes the 

which offera least resistance to its passage. 

p air is a better conducting medium than 
dry air; consequently, the lightning selects the 
dampest route, avoiding the drier strata and zones 
it encounters, and advances, now directly, now 
obliquely, until it reaches the opposite cloud, 
where it subdivides into a number of forks 
Owing to the resistance if encounters in its path, 
intense heat is generated, which causes the air to 
expand. Immediately after the flash, the air again 
contracts with great violence and with a loud 
report, which is echoed and re-echoed among the 
clouds, The report reaching the ear of the listener 
from varying distances, is drawn out into a series, 
and, being still further prolonged by the echoes, 
the roll of the thunder is produeed. It is a 
curious fact that, although the sound of thunder 
is exceedingly loud when heard near at hand, 
the area over which it is audible is comparativel 
circumscribed. The noiee of a cannonade wi 
be heard, under favourable conditions, at a dis- 
tance of nearly a hundred miles, while the sound 
of thunder does not travel over fifteen milcs, 
The occurrence of the thunder and the lightning 
is, of course, simultaneous; but as light travels 
faster than sound—its passage is practically instan- 
taneous—the flash may be seen several seconds 
before the thunder is heard. The distance of 
thunder may thua be approximately estimated, 
an interval of five seconds between the flash and 
the thunder-clap being allowed to the mile. 

Sheet-lightning has the appearance of a sheet of 
flame momentarily illuminating part of the sky 
or cloud-surface. It is, in reality, but the reflec- 
tion of lightning flashing beyond the horizon or 
behind the clouds, and at too great a distance 
for the thunder to be audible. 

But the most remarkable of all the manifesta- 
tions of electricity is globular lightning, in appear- 
ance like a ball of fire moving leisurely along, 
and remaining visible, it may be, several minutes. 
Many curious accounts are related of its vagaries. 
One of the most interesting and circumstantial 
is that given by Mr Fitzgerald, County Donegal, 
Ireland, who saw a globe of fire slowly descend 
from the Glendowan Mountains to the valleys 
below. Where it first touched the ground, it 
excavated a hole about twenty feet square, 
‘as if it had been cut out with a huge knife.’ 
This was scarcely the work of a minute. For a 
distance of twenty perches it ploughed a trench 
about four feet deep, and, moving along the 
bank of a stream, it made a furrow a foot in 
depth. Finally, it tore away part of the bank 
five perches in length and five feet deep, and 
‘hurling | fis immense mam into the bed of the 
stream, it flew im 18 Opposite bank.’ 
The globe was visible pi Pee and 
traversed & distance of a mile, showing that 
ita progress was, for lightning, very alow indeed. 














Moke thunder-storms of extreme violence om 
ide, balls of fire are occasionally ween to 
oll down the sides of Lochnagar, which are 
no doubt identical with globular lightning. 















RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER SXV.—LAVENDER. 












Wen Josephine reached her own room, she 
threw herself into an armchair and aaid imperi- 
ously: ‘Pack my things. I will point out what 
T want,’ 

Cable, instead of obeying, stood before her with 
his head bent, his grave eyes fixed on her face. 
His brow was lined. Had there been these fur- 
rows there before his marriage? Josephine had 
not observed them previously. 

* What is the meaning of thia?’ he asked. 
-*Take your hands out of your pockets when 
addressing me,’ she said, and fanned her hot 
face with her pocket-handkerchief. 

He obeyed, and folded his arms. 
understand what this means,’ he said. 

‘Indeed ?’—spoken contemptuously. 

‘Why do you object to my going with you 
to the lady’s house, Josephine ?’ 

*T will trouble you,’ she said with voice shaking 
with anger—‘I will trouble you to call me by 
my proper name. I am not Jéss-ephine, as you 
are pleased to designate me. The patriarch is 
not, I believe, by the most illiterate entitled 
Joss-eph, and I object to be called other than 
Josephine.’ 

He Inoked at her with distressed expression on 
his face. ‘1 did not think there was anything 
wrong’—he began, and drew his kerchief from 
his pocket. 

en she stamped with her feet together im- 
patiently on the floor. ‘For heaven's sake,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘put away that detestable spotted blue 
pocket-handkerchief, as big as a sail! It is 
vulgar, it is odious I hate the sight of it. Ié 
turns me faint. Give it to Jane for a duster.’ 
She was in that condition of irritation when every 
trifle exasperates.—‘Please, open the window,’ 
she went on ‘I am suffocating. Your boots 
have been greased at sea with rancid tallow; 
they will not take the blacking, oand—they are 
insufferable.’ 

He went to the window, unhasped the case- 
ment, and threw it wide, then stood, looking out. 
He drew a long breath, inhaling the sea-air, 
fresh and free, that rushed in, and fluttered the 
gauze valance of the dressing-table. fast 

‘You are right, he said huskily; ‘it is close 
in here. One can hardly breathe at all here—not 
in this room only, but in the parlour and the 
hall, on the terrace, in the garden, everywhere 
within the garden walls.’ 

In the window hung a brass cage that con- 
tained a bullfinch, Richard put his hand to the 
cage-door, unfastened it, and put in his hand. 

‘What are you about, Richard?’ asked Jose- 
phine petulantly. ‘Why do you not go on with 
the ackings’ 














‘I do not 





































e did mot answer. The imprisoned bird had 
hopped on his er. He drew his hand from 
the cage £0 y that the bullfinch did not 


J tion of wipers ! 


» 
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attempt to leave his Then he put his 
arm out of the window, and the bird remained, 


turning ita head about and uttering an astonished 


or aig cheept- . 

“What are you doing!’ cried Josephine, and 
started to her feet. Her call, or the vibration, 
alarmed the little bird; it apread its wings and 
flew away. ‘What have you done!’ burst forth 
Josephine, throwing herself again into her chair. 
i dager my poor Puffles |’ 

‘The room was close, and the bird could not 
breathe,’ said Richard. ‘I felt for the poor little 
wretch—a sort of fellow-feeling, I suppose.’ 

‘Richard |’ she said, half crying, ‘this is too 
unkind, too cruel of you! You knew that I 
wes fond of the bird; that is why you have 
deprived me of him. I will never, never for- 


give you’ Then the tears came into her eyes— 


not tears of sorrow for the loss of her pet, but 
of mortified pride and of an resentment. 
Her flushed face, her pouting lips, her swollen 
muscles, all proclaimed wrath, not grief. ‘I wish,’ 
she muttered—‘I wish that we had never’ 

‘What do you wish?’ he asked, facing her. 

‘I wish’——_ But she checked herself. Then, 
thinking that his feet touched her skirts, she 
brushed the latter away and tucked them under 
her knees, with passionate scorn in her action. 
‘Please, proceed with the packing. Lady Brent- 
wood (Ma'am, as you call her) is not to be 
kept waiting an eternity, whilst you torment 
me with letting my pets loose The horses have 
to be considered as well as she.’ 

‘When do you return? To-morrow?’ 

‘I do not know. I do not care if I stay a 
week to be free of my troubles.’ 

‘What troubles ?” 

‘O—troubles I have brought on myself— 
troubles past your comprehension,’ 

He said no more, but got out her box, and 
began to lees Whilst he was thus engaged, 
he brooded on her words, and said: ‘I think 
I understand you.’ 

‘I usually speak so as to be understood,’ she 
replied, 

‘Josephine,’ said he, ‘why will you not allow 
me to go with you? I know very well that 
I am no company for grand folks. I’m like 
a plain horn-handled steel fork that has lost 
its way, and eet mone the silver in the plate- 
basket. God knows, I do not desire to push 
myself where I am not wanted ; but the lady did 
wish to have me.’ 

poenniae laughed contemptuously. ‘Absurd ! 
She did not want you, except as Sameon, to make 
sport before the Philistines. 

‘I do not believe you. The world ix not so 
bad as you suppose. 

‘Lady Brentwood was not sincere; sle was 
laughing at you all the time she spoke with us.’ 

e shook his head, ‘She’s got a Kind face 
and a kind way, and I don’t think so bad of 
her as that. As for the Lords and Admirals! 
I’m not afraid of them. Men, be they ever ao 
tigh always know the wally of a true man.’ 

ally !° ned Josephine. Then in a tone 
of bitter moc she said rapidly : ‘O genera- 
Pass the wi ; 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked, rising from 
her box on which he was engaged, and stand- 
ing before her, with hia face red, the veins in 
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bia forehead distended and p ‘Are you 
laughing at me? Scoffing at me, hine 7? 

‘I merely repeat things I have hi : 

‘When—where ?’ 

‘Oh, the other day I overheard you teaching 
the children a text from Scripture that began, 
O generation of vipers.’ 

*Well—I did not pronounce a word right, 
and go you scorn me? Is that about it?’ 

She shrugged her shoulders and made no oly, 

inked 
icked the foot- 








le. 


Her heart was beating furiously. She 
one foot behind the other and 
stool from her. 

‘The Lord’s own words,’ said Richard sternly. 
‘Even they aren’t sacred to you, not when a 
father is teaching them to his little ones. What 
odds if the pronunciation of the words be wrong, 
so lo: as the words themselves be right it 
He knelt again at her box and finished packing. 

When he had done, she stood up. The sting 
of self-reproach made itself felt in her heart; 
but she was too proud to acknowledge that she 
had been in the wrong. 

‘Richard, she said, ‘you may go. Ring the 
bell to have the box taken down. 1 must dress 
myself hastily.’ 

When she descended the stairs 2 few minutes 
later,.she looked about for him, but did not 
see him. He was not in the hall, nor in the 
drawing-room. As she got into the carriage, her 
eyes wandered in search of him; but he was 
not to be seen. 

‘Where is Richard ?’ she asked of her father. 

He answered superciliously ;: ‘He went loafing 
through the garden a minute ago. 

She settled herself beside lat Brentwood. 

‘My dear, said the latter, ‘1 am positive that 
lavender will thrive here.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ - 

‘Do you not know? Where the wife rules, 
there the lavender flourishes.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MOSQUITO STINGS. 


When Richard left the house, he did not go to 
the cottage or to the yacht. He passed through 
the gate to the seawall, and stood outside the 
palisade of the garden, leaning against it, over- 
shadowed by the boughs and fragrant flowers of 
a lime, looking out to sea. He could catch a 
glimpse of the drive; and as he heard the grind 
of the carriage-wheels on the gravel, he turned 
and looked, and saw Josephine depart with Lady 
Brentwood, Mr Cornellis was ais in the car- 
riage. So, as he, Richard, was not suffered to go, 
Lady Brentwood had carried off Mr Cornelia 
In the opinion of Josephine, her father was suited 
to move in good society, to entertain Lords of the 
Admiralty; but her husband was not; he must 
be kept in the background, lest he should make 
himeelf ridiculous. 

For the first time in hia life, Richard’s bright 
and crystalline humour clouded. Perhaps he had 
caught the infection from his wife. He tried to 
look up into the deep sky, butshis cap did not 
shade his eyes ; the brilliancy of the light dazzled 
him ; besides, his eyes were hurning. He rested 
them plomnily on the tufts of sovereign-wood and 
sea-spinach that sprouted between the stones at 
his feet. He had controlled himself before Jose- 
phine with aon effort; now hia chafed temper 
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swelled and tossed within him like a race of 
angry. sea round Hanford Point. Flakes of red 
drove across his face, like the foam-bows driven 
by the wind on the rushing tide. His muscles 


quivered, and his pulses leaped. He could not 
Er the cottage till the first paroxysm of passion 
passed away. A woman is glib with her 


tongue both in her mirthfu] and in her angr 
moods ; she shoots ont her words without muc 
consideration. Her tongue is her natural weapon 
of defence. We would not blame her were she 
to use it only when attacked, in self-defence. 
The mosquito also has fangs; but it employs 
the barbs not only to protect itself, but to goad 
those who sleep, or ignore its existence, into 
taking isance of its insignificant self. What 
a light and feathery being it is! how delicately 
slender, how buoyant on its transparent wings! 
As we lie on o bench in the sweet summer 
evening and look up into the skies, full of twi- 
light, fixe silver resolved into vapour, and our 
souls mount to the far-off stars, whilst the song of 
the nightingale chanting among the poplars fills 
our ears, hnm—hmm—whisp ! in an instant our 
faculties are drawn away from the ideal and 
transcendental to a minute gnat that has perched 
on us. Our peace is gone; the poison has pene- 
trated our veins; irritation intolerable ensues ; 
we tear with our nails, but cannot tear the irrita- 
tion away, though we tear till the blood flows. 
Does the venomed bite cease to vex in an hour? 
O no! it lasta for days, and only slowly ceases to 
worry and anger us. 

Why did the mosquito light on us? We 
offered it no menace ; we were not even thinking 
of flies; we were far away among the stars. Can 
it be that it affords pleasure to the mosquito to 
stab and inject an infinitesimally small drop of 
the most aggravating of poisons into our blood? 
Can it be that the creature bites us out of 
envy, because we were in spirit among the stars, 
instead of occupying our minds with mos- 
quitoes ? 

It is said that female poisoners have made 
victims out of mere wantonness, not because they 
bore spite, but because it afforded them gratifica- 
tion to display their power. It is perhaps the 
same with the mosquito. Was the Marchiones! 
de Brinvilliers the last of the female poisoners ? 
By no means, The poisoners are as numerous 
now as ever; they fly about in clouds; they rise 
up out of every pool; they lurk under every 


en leaf; they hum in every room. Pshaw !" 


e hulking men, what care we for these midges? 
Compare our size, our strength, the texture of our 
bones, the toughness of our skins, with theirs It 
is absurd to suppose that we need fear and avoid 
them. Pshaw! What can a microscopic drop of 
pee effect in the great rivers of our blood? 

shaw! How can such flimsy, merry-minded, 
little creatures pierce these tough hides? So we 
argue, and next moment are writhing and tearing 
ourselves, and crying out in pain, ike Hercules 
in the garment of Deianira. I have been to an 
apothecary, and showed him my hands and face 
covered with mosquito bites, and asked for some- 
thing to neutralise the irritation He laughed in 
my face, and said there was no remedy. So there 
is no remedy for the bite of that other mosquito ; 
there is no alkali yet found strong enough to 
neutralise the drop of venom found at the end 


of a women’s tongue, thrust into the blood—anot, 
maybe, out of virulence at all, but:out of fa 


fylnesa, out of wantonness. © the hours, the 
days, the months of tossing, of torment, even of 
delirium, caused by one little word at the point 
of a soft little red tongue, shot into the veins 
and curdling the heart—shot in, in a moment of 
vexation, without premeditated malice. We may 
run away from the tormentor, but we carry the 
poison with us| Perhaps the mosquito is sur- 
prised at the effect of its fangs, and would recall 
the poison if it could; but it cannot; and it 
comes whirring its wings and tossing its plumy 
head and piping softly in our ears—asking to be 
allowed to apply its lips to the wound ; bat we 
shrink away; the lips frighten us—behind them 
lurks the poison. O ye mosquitoes, I pray you be 
pitiful towards us rude men! We are incapable 
of protecting ourselves. We cannot permanently 
abide behind mosquito curtains, But, alas! what 
avails a cry for mercy? As long as the world 
lasts, women must sting, and men must weep; and 
the sooner it’s over, the sooner to slecp. 

Richard stood under the flowering lime in 
which the bees were busy, leaning against the 
palisades, with heaving breast and hands clenched 
at his side, and brows that lowered and dripped 
with agony. [cal physical pain was at his heart, 
a pain that affected respiration and pulsation 
alike, a pain that numbed his brain and hindered 
it from articulate thought. He had loved Jose- 
phine. An uncultured man looks up to a lad 
of refinement with reverence and worsbip, suc 
as she herself can hardly understand. To him, 
she is something so ineffably perfect, that he is 
ready to become her slave, and ask for nothing 
in reward for his fidelity and adoration but a 
smile. It is the most unselfish, ethereal, of all 
love. It is like that which the Minnesingers felt 
for princesses in whose co beneath whose 
footstools, they knelt and sang. To Richard Cable, 
Josephine had been such an ideal; he had looked 
up to her with infinite love, as to one unattain- 
able ; and yct in this looking up was associated a 
feeling of vast compassion for the girl in her lone- 
liness, her ignorance of the highest aims of life, 
and a longing to touch her hand with respect 
and Jead her into the right way. What a mistake 
he had made! He lead her! She had bewil- 
dered him, and he had lost his knowledge of the 
compass-points. He saw that he could be of no 
uso to her, that he was to her an encumbrance 
and a source of daily irritation. She was out of 
ease when he was present ; his voice scalded her 
ears; his attitudes offended her; his boots made 
him insupportable in her room. He set his teeth. 
A glimmer was in his eyes, like the light beneath 
a thunder-cloud. He would not bring his chil- 
dren into the house. They should remain with 
their grandmother at the cottage, and he would 

nd most of his time with them, and teach 
them Gospel maxims—-the Sermon on the Mount 
—without suffering her to overhear and scoff at 
iis lessons. No; on no account should they be 
brought to the Hall, where they might learn to 
laugh at their father, for his brogue, his boots, 
his blue kerchief. in the cottage they were 
encircled with simple and healthy surroundings, 
and were taugf.. to look up to and reverence their 
father. He would not have them reared to an 
artificial life, to be made young ladies of, wincing 
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7! 
as greased, and per- 
haps the had not always been 2 
boots his feet dry when the waves 


Richard could endure a great deal; he was 80 
humble, that he was ready to accept correction ; 
he was 80 forbesring, that he could allow for the 
infirmities of the weak ; but his patience had its 
limits. He could not endure the thought of 
becoming despicable in the eyes of his children. 
The notion that such an eventuality was possible 
had never before occurred to him ; now it seemed 
certain, were his little onea to be brought into 
association with his wife. He put his hand to his 
head. His rough strong hand was shaking as 
though he were recovering from a long illness. 
A qualm almost like that of sea-sivkness came over 
his heart; indeed, everything ewayed about and 
under him. His knees were weak, and would 
hardly support him. He laid a hand on the top 
of the calads and rested his head on it. In a 
few moments the giddiness would away. He 

ut out his other hand on the palisade and shut 
is eyes. Then he felt something alight on his 
finger and press it. He looked heavily up, and 
saw that Josephine’s bullfinch had come out of 
the lime-tree and had perched on his hand. He 
shook the bird off; but little Puffles, after hover- 
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| without asking her leave. a 
vated her to speak more sharp!y 
cet perhaps now she regre 
said. 

‘I’m glad the bird is back,’ he said, 
will be pleased, and think more kindly of me.’ 


*She 


His an mood gave way to gentler feeli 
He saw that she hed scattered her elothas abent 
the floor as she had taken them off, and left her 
drawers and wardrobe doors open. He took u 
and folded her dress, shut the drawers and alnad 
the wardrobe. ‘I’m a porpoise in a whiting net,’ 
he said ‘What a different sort of place this 
is from my cabin in the lightship or my room 
at the cottage! No nicknacks there. ell, I 
suppose I must accommodate myself to my shell, 
as the chicken said that had to be hatched. I 
can't make my shell fit me like the lobater.’ 

When a cool leaf is applied to a wound, the 
fever ceases for a while, bat the relief is only 
momentary. Presently the fire makes itself felt 
as hot as before. The calmness that had come 
over Richard lasted only so long as the pressure 
of the little claws remained on his finger. No 
sooner had he left the room, than his pain and 
heat returned. The poison was in his blood. 
Little Puftles could not undo the mischief done 
by Josephine, The poison had penetrated to the 


ing about a moment, returned and re-alighted on { heart. 


his finger. 

What did the bullfinch want? Was it already 
weary of its freedom and desired to be returned 
to its cage? Was it frightened at the vastness 
and complexity of the world, into which it had 
been launched, and longed for the narrowness 
and simplicity of the world within bars? With 
Puffles it was other’ than with Richard. He 
chafed at the restraintae which encumbered him 
on all sides, and the bird was frightened at its 
freedom. He looked at the bullfinch some time 
dreamily, wonderingly. He held his finger very 
still, and the bird began to polish his beak on it. 
Puftles was pleased to grip & warm hand instead 
of cold twigs. The pressure of the little feet and 
clawa seut a thrill of pleasure along Richard’s 
arm to his heart. In it was an appeal to his 
protection ; and like his mother, Richard’s heart 
at once responded to the appeal of feeblencms. 
He raised his head and put his other hand over 
the back of the bird. ‘Come, Pufiles!’ he eaid ; 
‘each to his proper element. You, to bondage. 
I—I—God alone knows when and how [I shail 
escape? Then he went in, through the garden, 
ve gently, holding the little creature covered 
with his right hand, and walking evenly. The 
bird made no attempt at escape. 

At the pantry window stood the bntler and 
the boy, looking ont, whilet polishing the silver 
and glass; and they chuckled as they saw him 
come along. No doubt he looked absurd, walking 
slowly with one erm extended, and the other 
covering the tiny creature that rested on his 


fi : 

x it ‘so’ no use winking at facks,’ said the butler, 
‘or trying to disguise ‘em. Master ain’t an atom 
of a gentleman. He don’t look it; he don't 
feel it. 


He went out of the house once more, and 
through the garden to the scawall, As he walked 
he had his honds in hie pockets; but sud- 
denly recalling the offence he had given to Jose- 
phine by so carrying them, withdrew his hands 
and folded them before him. How many com- 
mandments were there, he wondered, in the social 
code? The moral was simple enough, contained 
in two table. How would he ever master the 
and complicated rules, many and compli- 
as the hieroglyphs of the Chinese tongue, 
where every word has its special character? A 
Chinaman learns to read as he learns to speak ; 
from infancy, as his ear catches a sound, it is 
associated with a symbol to his eye. Soa gentle- 
man or a lady grows up amidst the intricacies 
of social life, and all its symbols and rules become 
familiar from early childhood. But was it pos- 
sible for a man like Cable, in manhood, to enter 
into this ere and speak and act according 
to its regulations? Was it not as impossible 
for him aa to acquire Chinese writing and the 
Chinese tongue ? 

Then another current of thought set in through 
his brain. His hands had strayed again to his 

ets, and in them turned over a few coins, 

© was now without @ profession. He earned 
nothing ; with the exception of a few pounds 
in the savi bank, he had nothing of his own; 
he would therefore have to apply to Josephine 
for money wherewith to { and clothe and 
school his children—ay, and provide for his 
mother as well, There were amall| bills due to 
the r and dressmaker; there wes the rent 
for the house. Must he go to his wife with 
these accounts and ask her to settle them? The 
thonght was unendurable to a self-reliant, prond 
man. It galled him to the quick to think that 


man 
ca 
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Tels Gear little ones, Polly's children, and his 
mother, shonld be henceforth dependents, not 
op him, but on Josephine, 

No ; to this he would not submit. There was 
bat one mode of escape from the difficulfy—he 
must enter into some feasion, in which he 
oould earn sufficient for the support of his family. 
But for what profession was he now qualified? 
It must be one that was gentlemanly, or Jose- 
phine would oppose his proposition. And for a 
ear profession he was unsuited, because 

was not by breeding a gentleman. 

As he puzzled his head with these thoughts, 
he was roused by a elap on the shoulders from 
a heavy hand. He looked round and saw Jonas 
Flinders. 

‘How are you, old boy?’ asked his brother- 
in-law. ‘I'm right g to come across you. 
You’re all with the dress-circle now, and we 
in the pit ain’t fit to be spoken with, I suppose.’ 

‘You are not just,’ answered Richard com- 
posedly ; ‘I have never shown any pride.’ 

‘Well, ea 80 engaged, we can’t get a sight 
of you. Now you’re coming on to the Anchor, 
IT hope? All your chaps from the Josephine are 
there. oe ‘re not going to give them the slip, 
I hope 

Cable started. He had forgotten the supper 
tothe crew. After all, Josephine was in the right ; 
he must be present at that. If he absented him- 
self, he would give offence. Why did she not 
simply say so, and not insult and wound him? 

iT fancy you’d forgot about it. My stars! 
yon’ve got too grand to remember such little 
matters,’ 

‘I had been reminded of it. For the sake 
of attending the supper, I did not go out with 
my wife; but it is true that for the moment I 
had forgotten. I was busy with my thoughts. 

‘I hope they were pleasant. It don’t seem 
as if they were, judging from your face. Why, 
as I came up, your face was a-twitching and 
a-wincing as if you’d been stung by some nasty 
wenomous creetur. But there—come along. 
Treat things unpleasant like Pharaoh and his 
host—drown ’em. 





FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY BADGES. 


We do not propose to speak here of the various 
early revolutionary emblems adopted at different 
periods of the eventful history of France, each 
one of which marks a crisis in the nation’s onward 
career, but simply to trace a short history of the 
badges assumed during the troubles of 1789 and 
following years, and their subsequent appearance 
on the world’s stage in 1830, 1848, and 1871. 
Mach that is both interesting and new to many 
of our readers might be said on the two-barred 
cross of the Holy League; the loaded sling, 
bunch of coloured ribbons, and wisp of straw 
of the Frondeurs and others; but this would 
extend the subject beyond reasonable limita 

The most prominent among these badges are the 
cockades ; an old institution in France, they hav- 
img been introduced to the army.by Louis XIIL 
The cockade is, 98 6 political emblem, essentially 
French, These quick-tempered and easily moved 
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people, who love to shout forth their ineart-felt 
convictions to admiring crowds or the ool@y 
andifferent world at large, must have sone om | 
ward sign of their political sympathies and com- 


victions ; naturally enough, therefore, the cockaa@a 7: 


comes foremost, as the most simple, i ive, -j 
conspicuous, and visible badge. It ia within the 
reach of poor and rich alike, and may be worn 
in the buttonhole, or coquettishly ornament the 
hat. 
the soldiers to brave deeds: 
L’ornement galant et terrible 
Par qui, désormais invincible, 
Jo puis affronté les hasards— 


as ‘le gentil’ Bernard, court-poet to Louis XV, 
sings. 

ese well-known rosettes, made of coloured 
ribbona, became of real political importance, 
especially in Paris, between the years 1789 
and 1800. It was during the Convention and 
Directory that the cockades were most in us 
and perhaps had the greatest importance attached 
to them; for then, if the red or tricolour was 
not worn, the man, woman, or child ran serious 
risk of being maltreated by the mob, if not 
dragged before the ‘tribunals’ by the sans-culottes, 
ao fate even worse than the former. Everybody, 
from the little strect gamin to the wealthy mer- 
chant and high officials of the Convention, wore 
them; they formed part of the uniform of the 
soldier, the sailor, and the commissary of police, 
Ladies of fashion had rosettes arranged in their 
hair, as well as the tricoteuses, who pinned them 
on their bonnet rouge while they danced the 
hideous Carmagnole round the guillotine. 

Some time before the destruction of the Bastille, 
the black cockades, which had been adopted on 
the expulsion of Necker, the para minister, 
were ost entirely put aside by the people for 
tricolour ones. Blue and red—being ike colours | 
of the city of Paris—were adopted by the 
National Guard; and white was added as a 
symbol of the brotherly love that ought to exist 
between the National Guard and the royal troopa. | 
But before this, a green cockade had been adopted 
by Camille Desmouli and it was under this 
rallying sign that the Bastille was attacked and 
palled down. For a brief period the reforming 

een was mixed with the Bourbon white. In, 
fetches 1789, the ‘three hundred,’ or National 
Assembly, decreed that no other cockade but the 
tricolour one, which they authorised, was to be 
worn in public During the debate, Lafayette 
rose and said, ‘Messieurs, je vous apporte une 
cocarde qui fera le tour du monde’—words that 
proved to be almost a prophecy, the French 
soldiers, a few years later, making the cockade 
well known to many uations, carrying it over 
Germany, Italy, Austria, even to the gates of 
Rome, and into the Silent-City of the Doges and 
many other states, Louis XVI. at lash had 
to countenance the three-colonred rosette, always 
wearing it when in public, as a kind of peace- 
offering to his persecutors. But it was not well 
received among the loyalists, Many a dangerous 
hubbub wes caused by the innocent-looki cock- 
ades, At a oyal me dinner, given the 
king at V es soon after having been forded 
to adopt the popular cockade, an officer of the 


It was regarded as the emblem that excited | 
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royal guards rose from his geat and cried aloud, 
‘A’ bas les cocardes de couleur ; vive la cocarde 
blanche, c’est la bonne ;’ and immediately bet 
body present trod under foot the national cock- 
ades, replacing them with white. This scene gave 
great umbrage to the liberal party, and was the 
orerunner of many very serious disturbances, 
pring from the hatred cherished by the mob 
si cockades at onl one alone oman 
and perhaps rightly, that they only helped to 
encourage party fends One day in October 1789, 
in the Palais-Royal, five of these offending badges 
were torn from the hats and coats of the wearers 
and trodden under foot, the wearers being mal- 
treated by the excited crowd. 

Orators all over Paris exclaimed against the 
wearers of the single-coloured rosettes, adding, 
“We will hang up to the nearest lamp-post those 
who dare to wear the anti-patriotic cockedes ;’ 
for at that time the red cockade was as much 
abhorred as the white. But, unfortunately, this 
did not last; the tricolour was liftle used, and 
ite place Li! ie by a blood-red rosette. The 
poor young Dauphin was made to wear that 
red badge, the symbol of the revolution that 
hhad brought his father and mother to a terrible 
and cruel death. 

A curious engraving of a ‘popular cockade’ 
is given in Prudhomme’s Révolutions de Paris, 
a publication contemporary with the revolu- 
tion. According to Prudhomme, the cockade 
was adopted as the national badge by the patri- 
otic General Lafayette, who was then in com- 
mand of the National Guard, and is Probably the 
identical one which he showed to the Assembly 
in October 1789, The design was printed in red 
and blue on a white background. The nation, 
typified by a female figure, treading upon docu- 
ments representing the pelviene! of the nobility 
and clergy, is seated, and holds in one hand the 
tables of laws, while in the other she grasps a 
bundle of rods tied round a huge club surmounted 
by a Phrygian cap. A medal with the portrait 
of the king is attached by ribbons to the bundle 
of rods; and in the corner lies a shield bearing 
the three fleurs-de-lis of the Bourbons. These 
cockades were extensively sold by the editor and 
his various agents in Paris. Still, the red cock- 
ade gradually crept in and became predominant. 
Af last, great extravagance was expended on these 
bunches of ribbons; and popiler trinkets were 
devised to replace the simple button: these were 
small Phrygian caps, and models of the terrible 
pene horribly christened by the rabble 

rascir des nobles, which were made in more or 
leas precious metals, so as to suit the purse of 
the sans-culottes and the gaudy taste of the mer- 
vetlleuses and the imcroyable. In due time, the 
more simple tricolour, and the plain blue or 
violet (the Bonapartist colours), for a short time 
came into favour, until they were ousted by white 
favours and Louis XVIII. s 

During the three days of the revolution in 
1830, Lafayette, who was general-in-chief of the 
National Guard, distributed large quantities of 
tricolour cockades both to his own men and to 
the mob who were fighting in the streets behind 
the barricades. 

When the Parisians got tired of their Citizen 
King, Louis-Phili and were busily erectin 
barricades in all the principal thoroughfares o 
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the capital, the tricolour ribbon was again the 
FR unfortunately for the good city, the 















red cockade raised its head for the of four 
daye—from the 23d to the 26th of June 1848— 
and became rampant. So fierce was this rising, 
that even women were to be seen going about 
distributing™ these red favours and exciting 
the men to deeds of desperation. A horrible 
scene took place during the third day of the 
émeute. While the troops were taking one 
of the barricades and the insurgents fleei 
from their posts, a woman wearing a huge 
cockade shot one of the National Guards de 
and seized the red flag which he had just pull 
down from its staff on the barricade, and waving 
it above her head, dashed down towards the 
attacking party, braining one of the men with 
her staff. She was shot. Immediately another 
woman lifted up the flag which had fallen from 
the stiffening hands of her dying companion, 
only.to be ehot down the next minute. Such 
severity was necessary, for these women were 
only too often the leaders of desperate but help- 
less rallyings of the rebels. During these four 
days, four generals were shot. General Bréa 
was taken prisoner at an early period of these 
miserable conflicts, and waa treacherously mur- 
dered by the insurgents for not commanding his 
troops to lay down their arms. He bravely 
refused to listen to every entreaty and menace 
of his enemies, preferring to die rather than 
dishonour his name. The Archbishop of Paris 
was shot while trying to pacify the rebels; he 
died the next day from the wounds he had 
received. The other generals killed were Negrier, 
Reymond, and Martin Gourgond. General Du- 
vivier died of his wounds, while others were 
seriously i haan i _ ‘ 

ain, the red coc eeopere in Paris, espe- 
cil at Montmartre and elleville, and also in 
Marseilles, anit the sanguinary Commune of 
1871. The tricolour cockade. is still a French 
official badge, worn alike by the general and the 
police-officer. 

Such was the importance attached to a mere 
bunch of ribbons variously dyed. Many lives 
have been sacrificed over these little innocent 
cockades. ‘They were the symbols of ungovern- 
able political passions, which were at first guided 
by a handful of unscrupulous men; the general 
pomiliee, overawed by these tyrants, adopted the 

adge ; and thus the few dissentients were made 
the more conspicuous, and suffered accordingly, 

The Phrygian cap is the next badge of import- 
ance, A writer in a revolutionary pamphlet of 
1848 gives the following curious origin of this red 
cap as an emblem of Liberty. He tells us that 
on the 3let of August 1790 a regiment of Swiss 
troops, in French pay, revolted at Nancy. After 
having successfully overcome their officers, they 
plundered the military chest, and committed 
other thefts and outrages. A considerable force 
was obliged to be employed to capture the 
mutineers, which a owever, could not be 
effected until after a long and sangui fight 
in the streets of the city, where, according to 
another authority, even cannon had to be brought 
into action, The captured men were sent off to 
Brest under a strong escort, to work in the galleys 
for various long terms. However, in 1792, the 
Commune being in full sway, these galley-alaves 
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subjugation of Italy, and the humbling of Austria. | 





Ong Sem 
applied for a total on, which was immediate] 
granted. Their friends and sympathisers wel- 
comed them back with great rejoicings, thus 
turning the convict soldiers into momentary 
heroes, They entered the city still wearing the 
little red cap, the most conspicuous part of the 
convict costume, and hereafter to be called the 
Cap of Liberty. The populace took these caps 
from the convicts’ heads and coifed themselves 
with them; and thus, through their desperate 
deeds, they made it an appropriate emblem of 
& successful and bloody revolution. The writer 
already mentioned adds that ‘this coiffure became 
the fashion and the sign of pape anenore 
and he goes on to say : ‘ This cap wi henceforth 
only exist as the symbol of Liberty on the 
plebeian escutcheon, a symbol for ever immortal 
as Liberty itself.’ 

However, with all due deference to this 
authority, we must evidently go to an earlier 
date for the origin of the badge. It was clearly 
considered as a national emblem long before 1792, 
for on the curious cockade already mentioned 
the cap is shown; and the cockade, Prudhomme 
states, was accepted by Lafayette some time in 
November 1789. Again, Prudhomme in a frontis- 

jece to the number of hia journal for the 8th 
of May 1790, places the Phrygian cap in a con- 
spicuous position. The cap appears on two medals 
struck at Paris in July 1790: one represents the 
king as taking the oath to a new constitution ; 
and the other commemorates the confederation 
of the French people. Although these instances 

oint out that the cap was a national badge long 

fore the mutiny took place, it is nevertheless 
probable that the badge originated with the red 
convict caps. Many convicts, after having had 
their prisons broken open and made good their 
escape, assumed the position of leaders of the rest 
of the rabble, who focked up to them as heroes 
and martyrs. This cap, at the height of the 
Reign of Terror, was almost universally worn 
by the advanced radicals and the abominable 
sans-culottes. To use the worda of a contemporary 
of the revolution of 1848, the ‘bonnet rouge lived 
in the hearts of the people, and was venerated 
by them, as the symbol of the sufferings of the 
poor down-trodden people of France.’ 

The bundle of rods tied up round an axe was 
another of the revolutionary badges, adopted from 
the emblems of the ancient Roman lictora. The 
bundle of rods and the axe represented justice 
end the strong arm of the law. In France, the 
place of the axe was taken by a large and knotty 
club, to represent the force of the people over 
the higher ranks of society. These last badges 
were Officially recognised, and were used on 
the coins, bank-notes, and other government 


Pa are 
e famous tricolour, or French flag, composed 
of the three colours adopted for the cockades, 
began ita illustrious career as an emblem of the 
revolution, and a substitute for the more sanguinary 
red flag, under whose shade some of the most 
bloodthirsty and inhuman deeds ever recorded 
in history were perpetrated. It became very 
pular, and has since deservedly obtained the 
Figh esteem of all true French patriots Under 
this flag and the eagles of Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
flery French soldiers were led to the conquest of 
Germany, the defeat of the Russians, the complete 
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And although it nearly suffered an eclipes in 
1871 and 1873, it still rears its head as the 
proud emblem of the great French nation. 





BLOOD-MONEY., 
IN: FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. IIL—UNDER A BAN. 


‘Do you think I have been kind to you, Lizzie?’ 
the father asked by-and-by, and he had to make 
an effort to speak loud enough for her to hear, 
although they were so near each other. 

‘Yes, indeed, papa; you have been kind in 
everything "——— he paused—cheeks flushed, 
and anxiety in her eyes on his account a8 we 
as her own, for he seemed to be very ill. : 

‘Except in one respect, and in it you regard me 
as acting cruelly,’ he said, completing the sentence 
for her. ‘Well, you are mistaken; for in that, 
too, I am trying to be kind, and wish to be s0.— 
I suppose you, Lizzie, like everybody else, think I 
am a most fortunate man—that the wealth which 
flows in upon me day by day, and the success 
which attends every speculation I enter upon, 
should make me a contented and a proud man?’ 
Hig manner was so strange, that she was becomin 
more and more nervous about him, more an 
more eager to avoid aaying anything which might 
add to the distress he was so evideftly afflicted 
with at this moment. 

‘Everybody says that you have been wondrously 
successful.’ 

“Yes, 1 have made money,’ he said bitterly, 
‘and I have been miserable. I have worked, as 
some men drink, to stupefy myselfi—to obtain 
forgetfulness. Mother, sister, wife, children—all 
save you were taken from me. Upon you I con- 
centrated my last hopes of finding some consola- 
tion for the past suffering. I have watched over 
you as aman drowning watches the distant life- 
boat, and whilst counting the seconds as hours, 
struggles with all his might to kee himself 
afloat until the rescuers reach bim. wanted 
to see you honoured and admired, high amongst 
the noblest; I wanted to hear your name men- 
tioned as that of one who used wealth wisely and 
well in relieving the people around you from 
the sordid cares of life. But you, too, fail me.’ 

‘I would do anything, father, that could afford 
you comfort ; but I cannot think that you would 
wish me to sacrifice my peace of mind for a 

sition I cannot endure the Fae es of occupy- 
ing. Dear papa, I am not fit to play the part of 


The thought of it frightens me; || 


a t lady. 
aad uesidee I could not—I cannot regard Sir 
Joshua as a woman should regard her husband.’ 

‘You can respect him, and that is enough. I 
have known some cases, and I have heard of so 
many more, in which girls, prompted by the 
sentimental idea of what is called love, have 
defied their parents, refused their counsel, and 
have qpickly had bitter cause for repentance, 
that I Want to guard you against this danger. 
Why, you cannot know what you talk about, 
You are too yo and are moved by your 
own imagingtion. ve only comes when we 
have sounded -he depths of suffering.’ 

‘Have I not auffered something in knowing that 
I displease you?’ she anid sadly. 
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her. 

He rose hastily and paced the floor, his right 
hand grasping the wrist of his left, as if to con- 
strain the fierce throbbinge of the pulee. That 
voice was again gr ra its monotonous cadence 
in his brain, and the words were the same ag 
before: ‘Am I right, or is this another act of 
betrayal?’ Suddenly he halted, and, resting his 
hand tenderly on the girl’s head, he said huskily 
‘For the sake of a dead friend, I wanted to see 
you in hich places, because I know it would have 
pleased him. Money is nothing to me now 
except to buy pleasure for you; and it seemed 
to me that { had discovered the best way of 
Going that, when Sir Joshua asked me for you. 
I felt as if the great ambition of my life was 
attained. I was glad and proud, and believed 
that my work was accomplished But I will 
not force you, however bitter the disappointment 
may be to me’—— 

‘O papa,’ she interrupted, as she sprang up 
and flung her arms round his neck, weeping for 
joy, ‘what relief you give me !’ 

He trembled slightly under her embrace: he 
had no doubt that this time be had given her 
pleasure ‘I am glad of that, Lizzie —Now, 
will you do one thing for me, before we finally 
decide how to act?! 

‘Anything—anything you wish.’ 

‘Then will you try to think quietly over this 
matter for—say a fortnight, without seeing Corbet 
or writing to him or reading a letter from him, 
and then tell me the result of your reflections?’ 

‘I promise; and he will be glad to know you 
are so good and kind to me.’ 

The bright look of joyful and affectionate 
gratitude with which she regarded him was 
surely compensation enough for the abandonment 
of hia cherished scheme for her exaltation, After 
all, if carried out, it would apparently only have 
pratified himself, and perhaps his friend the 
baronet. He became entirely reconciled to the 
new order of things, by the transformation in 
Lizzie during the fortnight in which she had 
agreed to forego all communication with her 
lover. The dull and half-frightened manner 
which had been growing daily more marked 
for nearly @ year past, disappeared. The sun-| you have chosen for her than she ever could be 
shine was in her eyes and on her face again,| with ma J am unable to write to Miss Edwards 
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fe me er ea this 
é 0 years you 
prepared to inflict amy pam on ie so that you in: : \sarly houss of the morn- 
may please him? Are you ready to learn what ‘or one day, Lizzie h. ; 
poverty is, for his sake 7’ Corbet had mede no attem} thought it that 
The questions were hard ones for the girl to| her; but she was relieveapt to communicate with 
answer. At the same instant the sense of duty | that score when her fathem of all unessiness on 
told her that abe should say ‘No,’ and love told | that he had been eummonecy mentioned camually 
her that she must say ‘Yes’ She spoke quietly | nection with some proposedd to London in con- 
and truthfully, according to her feelings : f thin South America, She was conti new railway in 
I could endure anything for his sake; but—Ojher lover had not written, asmt to think that 
papa, I do not want to cause you pain’ doubt calcnlate that his letter w. he would no 
‘And yet you do it. No doubt you soothe Septed: But although, having pletgeud be inter 
your conscience with the thought that I amjhold no communication with him for?. herself to 
unjust to Corbet, and that—as he was bold| period her father had fixed, she would not mivé-* 
enough to tell me—in barring your union I am|read any letter she might have received, she 
reeking to gratify my own vanity, rather than | could not help at some momenta feeling a little 
t assure your welfare.’ disappointed that he made no effort to send her 
‘No, no; I do not think that. I don’t know] some token that he was thinking about her. It 
what to think or say; I only know that I am|seemed very atrange that he should not have 
very wretched.’ She wiped her eyes, but she/done so; and when the fortnight had passed, 
not euppress the sobs which were choking | she becama eager to have news of or from him. 
She told her father that she was still of the same 
mind as when they had last spoken of George 
Corbet. 

‘Very well, Lizzie, he said, patting her on the 
head, ‘You two have conquered. You can write 
to him, and say we will pleased to see him 
whenever you like. But he has not returned 
from London yet.’ 

The change in Mr Edwards was as great as that 
in his Sanphice He walked with a lighter step 


than formerly, and there was a sense of relief 
pervading his whole conduct. He spoke more 
softly than he had been accustomed to do; he 
was more forbearing towards the blunders of 
others than he had ever been known to be. 
Hope of peace had entered the man’s heart, and 
he was glad because Lizzie was glad. 

She wrote a short letter to Corbet, telling him 
that he would now be welcome at Riveling Hall, 
and asking him to come soon. But when another 
fortnight passed, and there was still no sign from 
him, she was disturbed, although quite satisfied 
that, for some reason, he could not have received 
her letter. The father observed her agitation, and 
comprehended the cause. ‘I understand this 
business in which Corbet is engaged is one of 
great importance to him,’ he said reassuringly ; 
‘and he must be very much occupied in prepara- 
tions for his journey. It may be, also, that os I 
spoke to him so decisively at our last meeting, he 
is waiting for me to speak. I shall call at his 

lace to-day, and ascertain when he is likely to 

in Sheffield,’ 

Mr Edwards learned from Corbet’s clerk that 
his master was making arrangementa to close his 
office, and was not expected to be in the town for 
more than one day in order to wind up his affairs || 
there. Mr Edwards thereupon wrote to his pro- 
spective son-in-law, telling him that all objection 
to his suit was withdrawn, and that Lizzie was 
waiting for him anxiously. 

To this he received what was to him a very 
atrange reply : 

My paar Siz—I am obliged by your letter. 
But since we spoke together, I have come to the 
conclusion that you were perfectly right—your 
daughter will be much happier with the man 
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bad I not af this instant clapped my band tightly | month before his decease. I commenced reading 
over his yawning orifice, he wonld fairly have aa follows : 
given way to « hearty of laughter. He came 
to himself immediately, ant toaked perfectly 
miserable at the thought of having #0 grosaly 
violated all the principles of decorum in an hour 
of such solemnity. He gradually sank more and 
more into an inconsolable mood, and went and 
seated himself over against the door of the cabin, 
wringing his hands and wagging his head to and 
fro. I addressed him in a reassuring manner, but 
all to no purpose. His conscience, like an inexor- 
able judge, had passed sentence of condemnation 
upon him, and he writhed beneath the lashes of 
the avenger. 

I turned again to Froth. He was Dering to 
grow extremely restless, throwing his huge arms 
about, and continually shitting be head from one 
side to the other. I spoke to him soothingly, and 
bade him signify if there were anything he would 
still wish done. He turned and looked at me and 
smiled serenely—such a smile as only irradiates 
the face of an upright man upon his dying bed. 
It was a smile of perfect peace and satisfaction. 
Death was standing at his side ready with his 
uplifted dart to strike, but he saw not the 
monster. Presently he feebly raised his hand 
and pointed with his forefinger to a corner of 
ee cabin. rea ee in the direction indicated, 
and perceived a e sea-chest lying open, full 
of a confused mass of books and renee is 

‘Ambatch,’ I cried, ‘what is it your master 
wants? He is pointing at the big chest.’ 

‘Spees em wants em private logbook,’ replied 
the negro, still rocking himself backwards and 
forwards in an agitated irame of mind. 

‘Then bring it me at once,’ I returned. 

The negro did as he was commanded ; and after 
s short and brisk search, he unearthed a dingy- 
looking pocket-book with brass clasps, and tied 
about very securely with a piece of red _ tape. 
I took the volume, and held it before Froth’s 
eyes. He looked rete and made a supreme 
effort to speak. stooped and applied my 
ear to his mouth. A low sound was all that 
he emitted. I quickly unwound the tape; and | And he went on to say: ‘No doubt, to this cir- 
having unfastened the clasps, I laid the book | cumstance I must ascribe my thick-headedness in 
open ‘before him. I noticed that one page was |running the Woodiark, nine hundred tons, ashore 
doubled under ; at this place he inserted one of | on the Coromandel Coast, in the year 1849, in 
his fingers, and then pushed the book feebly | broad daylight, and with a moderate breeze blow- 
towards me, looking earnestly round the room,}ing from E.S.E. The same event probably 
to see who were present. Perceiving that] accounts for my misadventure in the Java sea 
Ambatch and I were alone, he composed himself} on the night of the lst of August 1856, when t 
on his pillows, and made a motion to me to | allowed a horde of vagabond pirates to board m 
commence reading. vessel the Sea-swallow, and batters down benea' 

The entry, though made in a somewhat ehaky|the hatches for sixteen hours, when we were 
hand, was ectly legible, and free from released by an English cruiser that providentially 
erasures interpolations. The orthography | hove in sight. At the same time, I, Jonah Froth, 
was correct, and what struck me as being | have ever striven to do my duty to the best of my 
parnewany ert the composition was | ability. What shall I say more? My hour draws 
generally grammatical, and always vigorous end | near’—— . ; 
well ed. The thoughts mere nee loosely | Here I interrupted my reading. Froth’s 
jumbled together like coloured papers in a bag;|hour had come. is eyes were fixed, and a 
there were no tedious retrogressions and iterations, | gla film sparkled on their entire surface. 
It was 8 atraight logical course, with but one F too ed at the clock, which was ticking away 
beginning, one middle, and one end. The whole | unconcernedly over the head of his couch: it 
was a brief and pithy moral retrospect of his | indicated exactly two hours after noon, Duly it 
past life, concluding with a ahort appendix, that announced the time of: day ; and then, sudden] 
pomuieted of a cluster of chronological dates, to|as if by magi. the revolution of its invisible 
each of which was affixed some important event | wheels was arrested. The pendulum gave one or 
in his private history. It was dated exactly a| two faltering oscillations to left and right, and 













with the apprehension of the near approach 
death upon me, have thought it right and fit to 


of all those who hereafter shall sail in this craft, 


actuated my conduct during the term of my 
mortal life. I do it with all modesty, conacious 
of innumerable imperfections, and mindful of 
frequent departures from the straight path of 
duty.’ This was the preamble. Then followed 
a brief list of what Froth considered to be the 
more essential virtues to be cultivated by every 
seaman. These were—sobriety, honesty, purity, 
and valour. Then he went on to say: 

‘As to eobriety, I never was intoxicated in my 
life, and have often been laughed at for my 
abstemious habits) In the year 1840, one of my 
shipmates died from the effects of dram-drinki 
at Bombay. From that moment I resolv 
solemnly to give up my one aatty glass of grog, and 
have nothing to do with a fluid that was capable 
of taking away the life of a fellow-creature. ft 
was more than forty years ago. I have kept my 
vow. As to honesty, I have never told a lie to 
any man, that I can remember; and in all my 
dealings with my fellows, I have ever laboured 
to be straightforward and above-board. With 
reference to purity, no one dare tell Jonah Froth 
that he ever spoke an obscene word. I have never 
mixed with low company ; and as to valour, I have 
never been frightened of any man. Of the Evil 
one I have always been afraid; for to be cast 
upon a lee-shore with the fiend for a companion 
has always struck me as being the worst of ills 
Now, one may be sober, honest, pure, and brave, 
and yet be a dunderhead ; and as I was unfor- 
tunately born at two o'clock in the aren on 
the 1st of April 1810, it has always been painfully 
evident to me that I must therefore have con- 
sequently been a born fool.’ 

onest, simple-hearted Jonah! Who but him- 
self would have had the candour to own as much? 





‘J, Jonah Froth, skipper of the Flying ef 


some few of the leading principles that have” 


here set forth, for the warning and encouragement | 
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finally became stationary. At the same instant, 
a vivid flash lighted up the cabin and shed a 
momentary radiance over Froth’s pale distorted 
features. It was followed by a tremendous peal 
of thunder, that shook the timbera of the Flying 
Scud, and went rolling away over the distant 
waters of the ocean. For o second, Ambatch 
stood transfixed, with eyeballs bursting from their 
socketa ; then he fled irom the cabin and bolted 
ae the companion-ladder like an imp of darknesa 

Toth neither exw nor heard; Death and I were 
alone in bis chamber. 

Children of the ocean, seamen of this worthy 
craft, away each to your allotted task! An 
excellent man, a very excellent man, hath passed 
from your midst. In his name, in the name of 
Jonah Froth, whose spirit shall walk these decks 
aa your presiding genius, even unto this good 
ship’s final voyage, 1 exhort you to be men—men 
of whom old Neptune shall be proud, and whom 
Britannia shall not be ashamed to call her sons. 
Would to heaven, I thought, as I dropped into 
the boat that was to convey me back to the shore 
—would to heaven that throughout our ‘levia- 
thans afloat’ and richly freighted argosies, down 
even to the craziest brown-sailed smack that goes 
a-trolling in the waters of the North Sea, might 
be infused the leaven of Jonah Froth! With the 
entire orgies of British seamen, naval and 
mercantile, as a multiplicand, and for a multiplier 
the Hgltaee of the worthy skipper himeelf, and I 
think I see such a solid and irresistible product 
as might well intimidate even a combination of 
the war-flects of entire Europe. 

The startling phenomena attendant upon 
Froth’a death have ever since haunted my ima- 
gination. The eudden stopping of the timepiece 
precisely at the hour of two, which, os he him- 
self writes, was the very hour of his nativity, 
together with the grand but awful accompani- 
ment of a tropical tempest, were of such a kind 
as to work an immediate revolution in the whole 
of my moral being, and to convert me from the 
enviable condition of a cool and practical observer 
of nature and her diverse operations, into one of 
constant apprehension and vigilant watchfulness 
for signs and tokens of approaching events. 


—— 


SINGULAR GOOD-FRIDAY CUSTOMS IN THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 


A quaint and curious custom has been prac- 
tised for over four hundred years on Good-Friday 
in the churchyagd of St Bartholomew-the-Great, 
Smithfield, once the finest Norman church in 
London, and still exhibiting in what is left of it 
pee architectural beauty in the grandeur of its 

orman arcades. In this churchyard, on Good- 
Friday, twenty-one poor widows, belonging to the 
parish, are aeaabied round a flat stone tomb of 
an ‘unknown person ;’ and each widow ‘picks up’ 
therefrom a new sixpence, twenty-one of these 
coins neriae been placed there by. the church- 
wardens. The origin of this charitable dole is 
unknown. There are no traces of any will, nor 
is there any fund set apart for this purpose ; 
but the few shillings necessary are usually sub- 
acribed for by two or three of the ishioners. 
The legend referring to the dole is, that some 
centuries ago an old widow lady, a resident in the 
pariah, directed by her will that her tomb in the 
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churchyard should be visited by twenty-one aged 
widows after matins every Good-Friday m 

end that they should ‘there and then each pic 
up @ new sixpence,’ to be laid on the flat top of 
the stone in readiness for them. Although this 
curious custom has been observed for four hundred 
years, the name of the founder has been lost, and 
even her tomb is unknown. The old ladies, how- 
ever, are accommodated at a large flat stone with- 
out a name, where the dole is regularly paid every 
Good-Friday morning. . 

Another very fanciful custom is observed on 
Good-Friday morning by direction of a pious 
citizen named Peter Symonds, who died in 1586. 
By his will he directed that sixty of the youngest 
boys of Christ's Hospital, commonly called the 
‘Blue-coat School, should attend matins every 
Good-Friday morning in the church of Allhallows, 
Lombard Street, the testator’s parish ; and after 
the service was over, each boy was to receive a 
new penny and a bag of raisins. This practice is 


strict A carried out at the present day ; the raisins 


are placed in paper bags, and the pennies, per- 
fectly new fone tie ‘bank, procured for the 
occasion. Fully appreciating the good deed of 
Symonds, another citizen, William Petts by name, 
who died in the year 1692, by his will directed 
that ‘the minister who preached the sermon on 
Good-Friday morning to the sixty Blue-coat Boys 
should receive a fee of twenty shillings ; the clerk, 
four shillings; the sexton, three ehillings and 
sixpence,’ This ceremony is strictly carried out 
every Good-Friday morning, the churchwardens 
benevolently adding an additional t, in order 
that the children of the ward and Sunday schools 
might also be partakers of some of the nice things 
appertaining to the Good-Friday hospitalities. 

n the last occasion, a very large congregation 
assembled at the church of Allhallows to hear the 
sermon and witness the singular and interesting 
ceremonial. 

The ancient city of Londom is remarkable for 
many curious customs having their origin cen- 
turies back, to which, perhaps, we may allude 
more fully at a future time. The two above 
referred to are, however, the only ones we believe 
associated with Good-Friday. 





SONNET. 


ToeEng is o hallowed sweetness in the name 
Of Poet. Human power may make a king. 
The gift of song is such a holy thing, 
8o bright, apart from wealth or worldly fame, 
That wheregoe’er ’tis found, men know it came 
From God. The lark that with untiring wing 
Mounts heavenward morning’s sweetest hymn to 
810g, 
Could not his source of song more surely claim 

Than he who, though by earthly ills opprest, 
Sings, as God bids him, of eternal truth ; 

Tears cannot quench the fire within his breast, 
Which burns more brightly, fanned by grief and pain. 
Though death destroy the body, it is vain ! 

The soul lives on in Song's perpetual youth. 

W. G. Grurrrra. 
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CHILDISH THINGS. 


WHILE human nature is ready enough to follo 
the apostolic example, and ‘put away childish 
things’ when the age for them is past, it is as 
ready from time to time, if it be sound and 
healthy human nature, to share in the many 
interests of childhood, or to forget family oares 
and business worries in a game of romps with the 
little ones. This occasional return to youthful 
fun and frolic is such an inborn necessity in some 
natures, that one ia sometimes inclined to call the 
gencrosity of toy-giving aunts and take-you-all-to- 
the-pantomime uncles not altogether disinterested, 
A gray-haired grandfather will go on his hands 
and knees to superintend the growlings and 
prowlings of a mechanical bear, with a face of 
extreme absorption, while the children for whose 
amusement he labours have grown tired of the 
toy, and are taken up with something else. 
Bachelor lawyers who have no juvenile excuses 
of their own, are known to fish desperately for 
invitations to join the circus-going parties of their 
neighbours’ children ; nay, in extreme cases, as 
many as four or even five grown-ups have 
gone to the pantomime under cover of one child, 
One reverend father in Scotland, famed as a 
preacher, having no children at all, yet buys 
unto himself stores of nursery picture-books, and 
will spend a whole evening in admiring discus- 
sion of Caldecott’s Queen of Hearts or the Jovial 
Huntemen. Which of us, indeed, in his inner 
consciousneag, cannot confess to a sneaking enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures we ostensibly provide for 
our juv kith and kin? 

Like humane sympathies, this sympathy 
with the concerns of children has increased of 
late ¥ All the surroundings of child-life 
receive attention. The nureery, once 
the limbe of old carpets and ancient furniture, 
old chairs, and out-of-date engravings, is now 
brought into the realm of art. Stained floors, 
soft rags, tiled basin-stands ; wall-papers, whereon 


Bo-peep, Blue, and the Four-and- 
breeay black so peat themselves ; pretty cups 
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and saucers, tablecloths with dainty coloured 


borders—these graces of life are all to be found 
in the modern nursery. And engravings of ruined 
castles by moonlit seas, the Four Seasons, our 
beloved Queen in the days of her youth, and 
the Prince Consort (smiling in a meaningless 
fashion at each other), are swept away, and 
their places filled by coloured pictures of child- 
life. Sympathy half with the children of 
to-day and half with those children of the past, 
ourselves ‘as was’—a kind of self-pity when we 
reflect how we would have liked such things— 
such sympathies make us lavish. 

Only the other day, visiting at a crowded 
country-house, I was lodged with many apolo- 
gies in the nursery of two little girle who were 
away ‘from home at the time. Full of comfort- 
able arrangements and contrivances, it was a room 
not to be despised ; and when I woke in the 
morning and looked up, lo! the roof was painted 
blue like the summer sky with little white clouds, 
and a cornice of garlands and Cupids charming 
to behold! I thought of the night nursery of 
my childhood in the attic flat of a town-house, 
with furniture Spartan in its simplicity. I 
recalled those weary houra of open-eyed wake- 
fulness, called by nursery-maids going to sleep, 
and the fascination and terror of a sloping window 
in the roof almost above my bed, which from its 
position was uncurtained, and through which, in 
the dark winter nights, we from time to time 
thought we saw eyes look in. The mere sugges. 
tion was enongh to make us bury our heads 
under the bedelothes in shuddering fear, That 
the window waa too small to admit the burglar 
whom we imagined to be lurking outaide it and 
watching us, was but small comfort—the thought 
that be was there filled us with inexpressible 
dread. Treason and observation have since con- 
vinced me that burglars do not habitually spend 
the night on steep-pitched snowy roofs, and that 
it was only pome homeleas, hungry cat whose 
ficly west Wa, lockhag. tn cites? ous chAuh 
terrors. But I have « kind of pity still for thos 
little fluttered hearts in the old night nursery. 
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Among other childish things, besides n 
furniture, undergoing improvement, picture an 
story books must not be forgotten. The ed 
almost repniaive, little woodcuts, sometimes dau 
with colour, “which, intended to assist, really 
served to fetfar our imaginings of Red Ri '. 
Hood and Golden Hair, are things of the remote 


Res end Dureery classics receive the most perfect 
ustration at the hands of skilled artista, A 


thousand elucidations of meaning, te) wa owe to 
Tus 


thesa pencils and s. Who, for 
instance, knew the real facts of the case when 
‘the Dish ran away with the Spoon,’ before Mr 
Caldecott explained them in a few magical strokes? 
We have repeated the words of the story, 
inking them a mere farrago of nonsense. ) 
had no idea of those clandestine meetings, con- 
nived at evidently by his relatives the Plates, 
leading up to the rash elopement. We were quite 
ignorant, too, of its tragical deénouement—how he 
fell, and was emashed into little bita; and she, 
por thing, was marched off between her hard- 
eatured, gente father the Knife, and her 
mother the Fork—the latter a strait-laced dame, 
of whose very existence we had no idea, 

Who had discovered—to take another instance 
—what led the Cat and her kittens to the spot 
ju at the critical moment of the Frog’s wooing ? 

y, on that of all occasions, should they have 
come ‘tumbling in,’ to quote the brief but forcible 
words of the text? istory was silent ; but by 
one of those happy glosses which we feel to be 
an inspiration, decott enlightened ua, The 
Rat, in after-dinner geniality and ease, allowed 
the end of his tail to out of the open 
window near which he sat. It was a fatal care- 
leasness ! 

Mr Caldecott threw much light, too, on the 
character of that mameless and charming She 
who went into the garden—her head stuffed full 
of silly romances, doubtless—and cut a cabbage 
leaf, of all things, wherewith to make an apple- 
pie. When this shiftless young person came to 
marry the Barber, we feel sure, with an apology 
to Foote for differing from him, that the impru- 
dence was on the ber’s side, not hers, and 
indeed She was very well off to be wooe 
married-at all! Then the Garyulies came to the 
wedding. We had very vague ideas before as 
to who they were—though we could conjure up 
the great jandruom; but now, when we see 
their friendly talkative faces, we know them at 
once for the very embedimenis of the garrulous 
folk of all time. 

Not in his mirthful pictures only has Mr 
Caldecott endeared himself to children and to 
all who care for childish things. As long as 
Mre Ewing's beautiful stories of Lob Ite by the 
Fire, D Darwin's Dovecot, and Jackanapes 
have power to charm, so long will his illustra- 
tions of them delight ua There is a pathos he 
little dreamt of in his sketch of a young child 
coming to lay a wreath of remembrance on the 
grave of ber who was the children’s favourite 
story-teller. Jt seems doubly pathetic now that 
he, too, has been taken by death, and silently 
claims our remembrance. 

M. Ernest de Chesneau, in La Peintyrs Anglatse, 
propia that — eet es fierce mgh 

© cQATse iNiam Hogarth, to t 
delicious mnile ct Kate Greenaway,’ there has 


and | at 
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passed a century and a half. But in the d 
ment of nursery litera fifty years have 
sufficed to effect as grat a change Sirs Ewing's 
genial teachings have =“ Mrs Sher- 
wood’s grim severities ; and the rod of casti 
tion so vigorously used by the author of the 
Fairchild Family, turns into a fairy wand of 
enchantment in the fingers of Madam Liberality. 
Oh, little children of fifty years ago, how you 
were goaded to righteousness! How narrow and 
strait was the way made for your feet ! 

One of the most deservedly popular nursery 
classics is a translation from the German of the 
well-known Struwwelpeter, and toa recent edition 
there is added an author's preface. Herr Hoff- 
man, the author in question, tells how he came 
to write the book. On his little boy’s birthday, 
his wife charged him to bring home a picture- 
book. He went accordingly to the bookseller’s 
and looked over a number; but all were the 
same namby-pamby tales and pictures of good 
children who were invariably rewarded, and little 
sinners who came to grief. The monotony and 

rosiness of all the books he eaw struck him so 
orvibly, that he bought a book of blank pages, 
and took it home to his wife, announcing his 
intention of filling it himself; and so we have 
the famous Struwwelpeter. That Herr Hoffman 
was no artist, matters little; the pictures and 
stories are genuine good fun. The morals, too, 
are essentially nursery ones. Johnny Head-in-Air, 
Fidgety Phil, Shockheaded Peter, and Augustus 
who ‘quarrelled’ with his soup, illustrate and 
satirise faults to which children are really prone, 
and which they need to be laughed out of. 
Then, what could be more purely comical than 
the reversed positions of the greencoat man and 
the hare, when she has stolen his gun and 
spectacles, and 


Runs after him all day, 
And hears him call out everywhere, 
Help! Fire! Help! The hare—the hare! 


Or more impressive than the little black sil- 
houettes of the naughty boys whom Great 
Agrippa dipped in the ink because they jeered 

the harmless blackeamoor! Every page is 
certainly a mirror held up to child-nature, and 
that the reflection is a good-natured caricature 
does not take from its interest. 

Among childish pleasures, perhaps the moat 
enviable and, we fear, the most unattainable 
to us older folks, are those of the imagination, 
If Mr Ruskin’s ‘great law of noble imagimation,’ 
as he calls it, be indeed true, our case ia all the 
harder. ‘It does not create—it does not even 
adorn,’ he tells us; ‘it does but reveal the trea- 
sures to be possessed by the spirit’ The visionary 
world in which children pass so many happy 
hours is round us too, if we could only see it; 
but our eyes are holden by the cares of this 
world, per: 7 We listen to, wonder st, are 
amused by their glowing fancies ; but are-ignor- 
and and unaware, except when they choose to 
in t. Ruskin says of children: ‘They are 

by nature to develop their powers af 

invention, as a bird its feathers of pee and 

we might add, the inventive faculty, like a bird, 

hen fully grown, to fly away. Then, 
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read books of adventure with avidity—at the 
age, aay, of ten or twelve Before tha‘ 
no Rover of the Andes or Erling the Bold can 
equal the heroic achicvements they evolve from 
their inner consciousness. Who, for instance, 
could hope to ‘ a pateh’ on the experiences 
of those two little boys who spent a snowy day 
during the Christmas holidays tiger-shooting in 
their father’s dining-room ; and as one, making 
his cautious way among the legs of the dinner- 
table, for the nonce a pathless jungle, was 
hailed by the other with, ‘Any tigers there, 
Bill?’ he answered gloriously: ‘Tigers? I’m 
knee-deep in them !’ 





RICHARD OCABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN, 
OHAPTER XXVIL—IN THE ‘ ANCHOR.’ 


Te parlour of the Anchor had a cosy look. 
Although the time of year was summer, yet 
on the coast the evenings were at times sufii- 
ciently cool to make a fire acceptable. On this 
evening 4 small fire of wreck-timber was smoulder- 
ing on the hearth, emitting its peculiar gun- 
powdery odour, and the glow gave geniality to 


the little room, as a smile to a plain face. The 


window was small, with red curtains to it; and 
before the supper was over, the curtains were 
drawn and a Jamp lighted. Some lumps of coal 
were put on the fire, and bubbled and burst into 
puffs of flame. 

Richard knew the room very well. He had 
often been in it, and had spent there many a 
pleasant hour. As he sat in it now, a sensation 
of relief came over him. He was once more 
among friends, among men of his own educa- 
tional stamp, men he could understand, and who 
under im ; men who were not on the watch 
to find fault with him, who respected, and did 
not look down on him. Richard had always 
been a sober man; but he had been no teetotaler ; 
he took a glass with his mates, and made the 
glass last a long time. He had never been a 
sociable man, but had always been kindly, ready 
to listen to yarns, and patiently hear puzzle- 
headed arguments, and laugh at jokes, and take 
interest in the affairs of his comrades He was 
no talker, but a capital listener. When asked 
for his advice, he gave it modestly, and made 
no remarks if it were not followed. Should the 
talk take such a turn as offended bim, he showed 
his disapproval by rising and leaving the room. 
On one occasion only had Richard occasion to 
speak out, and that wes when his brother-in-law 
intercepted his exit. Then he said gravely : ‘I 
cannot bear it, mates—because of the li uns 
at home. When I’m with you smoking, I take 
the smell of the ‘baccy home with me in my 
jacket; but that don’t burt. But when I hear 
you talk this way, I’m feared lest the taint of 
it go home in my clothes to my innocent children. 
—No offence ; 1 must 
and the y' is a baby.’ 

Richard Cable, as all the men knew, was a 
leng-suffering slow to take, offence, and 
never giving it. fellow must be uncom- 

ing who roused Dick to anger. He 
chaff, taking it good-humeeredly, 


are six of ’em, 


RICHARD CABLE. 


2 | wiled hed 


coat when with us, eh, Dick?’ 
Flinders 
‘TY never wa) and never shall be, a gentleman,’ 





and he did not resent, though he dial a pe 
i How hie comrades eae te neg ; 
they been able on that tw 
sea into his breast, at the fuming, toming fever 
that there worked, kindled, stirred up by « 
woman's to t 
°T’ faith, Dick, said Ephraim Ma the 
i was brought on 
ae pipes, ‘le glad 


mate, when the steaming 
the table with the white 
you've come. Jonas said we should see no mors 
of you, now you’d gone away from us for ever s 
but I didn’t think it; I knew you better.’ 

‘Give us a paw, a over the table,’ said 
a sailor, glowing with affection and animation 
at the sight of the spirits and hot water and 


sugar, 
‘Every wessel, said Moses Harvey senten- 
tiously, ‘is marked with the mark of the 
to which she belongs; it is CH. for Colchester, 
and HD. for Hanford; and wherever she may 
go, into whatsoever eeas, a-trawling, or a-drudg- 
ing,* or a-coasting, she’s known her mar 
whence she comes and to what she belo 
Now, mates, our good friend Cable was built 
and launched here at Hanford; and though he 
may cruise awey into oceans and seas and phere 
to us unbeknown, yet wherever he spreads his 
sail, there te mil be ie ot donk belong to 
no or urs of them there for 
or spheres but to us: he’s marked HE fight 
over his bows, and got it writ in his inmost heart, 


in the log o’ his good conscience.’ 
A rapping on the mole 8 clinking of spoons, 
a stamping of feet under the table, and a ‘Hear! 


hear! hear! Right you are, Moses.’ 

‘I’ve heard tell,’ continued Harvey, stimulated 
by these tokens of approval, ‘that in disturbed 
and warful times, weasels sail and traffic under 
foreign colours. But I don’t care what colours 
our captain, Dick Cable, may hoist ; we look to 
his letters, not his flag; -and we recognise our 
old friend and mate by the HD. on his bows, 

Renewed applause. 

Cable's heart was soothed by these tokens of 
welcome and affection and ahs es These men 
said what they thought, and spoke out the feelings 
of their hearts. There was no humbug in them; 
they were honest and true throughout, 

erhaps Josephine was right when she ssid 
that y Brentwood had invited him to dinner 
only that she might laugh et him. Perhapa the 
Admiral, the Lord of the Admiralty, the Justices 
of Peace, the Baronet, would have been civil to 
him with their lips to his face, to make jest of 
his manners and mode of expressing 
behind his back. He did not understand the 
ways of that class of life, and Jomephine did. 
She belonged to it. 

Then Cable stood up and pulled off his frock- 
eoat, and folded it up and put it aside on the 
cupboard. ‘I can’t bear to sit in if amy more,’ 
he said. ‘It is like as if I were in a strait-waist- 


coaé in an asylum. 111] sit with you, mates, in 
my shirt tleeves, as I’ve no j + 


getiaanan along with the 


‘Y of the 
pa ed Jonas 





* ‘Dredging’ in the Fesex: fisherman's vernaenler is 
‘ dredging. , 
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said Richard with a little warmth, ‘The 
of one is not in me—what with my pockets an 
my handkerchief and my Wees. I’m a plain man, 
always waa, ate always will be—They tried to 
pot my hands inte gloves,’ he went on, waxing 
otter—‘kid gloves they were ; and I busted ’em 
right down the back, as I’ve seen a tant sail go 
i They tried to get my feet into 

Je boota, and I was like a cat in wal- 
ella, or a Chinese lady, needing ladies’-maids 
to hold her up when she sets her foot to the 
ground, 

The men laughed. Richard, with shaking 
hand, refilled his glass. He was angry at the 
recollection of what he had undergone. He 
swallowed half the contents of his tumbler, and 
went on irritably: ‘Whatever you do, mates, 
keep clear of polite society. It is like the Dol- 
drums, where you never know which way the 
tide is running and from what quarter the wind 
will catch you. 

‘Not much chance for any of us to get into it, 
captain,’ said one of the men; ‘the luck don’t 
come to every one to marry an heiress.’ 

‘Leave my wife out of the game,’ said Richard 
hastily ; ‘I’m not alluding to her in any way. 
I’m speaking of polite society in general, and 
them as have the misfortune to swim init. I’ve 
seen this day a bullfinch that wasn’t content to 
live outside a cage, and liked to hop about from 
one dry stick to another. There ere folks that 
have been bred and grown up in social cages, 
and they are only happy inside of them. Give 
them a little red sand, and a few drops of water 
and some chickweed and a lump of white sugar, 
and they are content. They don’t care for the 
green trees and the free wind, and the grass 
twinkling with morning dew. All that is bar- 
barons to them,’ 

Richard had become loquacious. The fire 
burned in his heart, an angry resentment against 
the new world into ebich he had been intro- 
duced, and for which he was unsuited ; and his 
heated feelings relieved themselves in words, 
His pride, which had been broken down, reared 
itself again. 

‘It muet be uncommon irksome,’ eaid Ephraim, 
‘having to wear a coat to your back all day, as 
if you were always ageing to church or chapel’ 

It is not only that—you are tied and en- 
cumbered in phate 5 hh!’ answered Cable. 
‘When David the shep end boy wanted to fight 
Goliath, King Saul must needs clap on his head 
his helmes and wrap his breastplate over his 
breast, and put greaves of brass on his legs 
Then David could not get along a step, and he 
soid: “I cannot wear them—I have not proved 
net It is much the same ue me. ey 'Te 
a-girding me and an arming of me, brass here, 
brass there, braas everywhere, and I am nigh on 
crushed with the weight’ 

‘It must be terntbly inconvenient, said one 
man, ‘to have to wear a ovat and 
or enor and dra at pea Spar, ninking inseat 
of enjéying your to be ‘a-thinki 
a-pondering and a-considsring all the time, leat 
@ drop of gravy or a bit of Gutter should come 
on the ong agate Heatt alive! what it 
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elocution was enormous. 


‘Pues ter. | 





*T suppose, said enother man, ‘you've got to 
be wonderfully choice what yor a fe es 


‘That's another of the wexing things in polite 
society,’ answered Cable, “Did ou ever hear 
Tom Catchpool tell of the juggler he saw in 
India? He saw a native conjurer dance blind- 
fold among knives and razors stuck in the ground 
with the blades upmost, where a false step might 
have cost him his life He danced for an hour 
and did not get a scratch, For why? Because 
he was brought up to it from a baby. It is just 
the same in polite society: there every blessed | 
letter of the alphabet sticks on end, sharp as a 
razor, and I defy ’—he beat his fist on the table 
—‘I defy any man who has not been brought up 
to it to get along among them without getting 
gashed and spiked at every turn.’ 

‘And, threw in Moses Harvey, ‘ what they 
call the wowels is the wust.’ 

‘I’ve been aboard a wessel all my life’ said 
Cable grimly, ‘but I can’t pronounce We rigtt.’ 

‘J suppose you live like a fighting-cock at the 
Hall?’ observed Ephraim. 

‘There’s enough there and to spare,’ answered 
Cable. He emptied his glass. He flushed hot 
with the remembrance of the indignities he had 
undergone on account of his mode of eating. 
‘Polite society knows how to cook its food, but 
is mighty particular how you eat it—But there, 
mates, we've had enough about polite society. 
I’ve seen at Orford or ‘Aldborough or thereabouts 
—I can’t at the moment mind exactly where it 
was—a tree growing that folks say was planted 
upside down, and the roots have grown into 
branches, and the boughs have been converted 
into roois, That is what polite society is—the 
honest world turned topsy-turvy. You have my 
last word on it. God save the Queen!’ 

‘When shall you be going another cruise in the 
Josephine, captain?’ asked Ephraim. 

‘pn have Jim Cook to repaint the name of the 
yacht,’ said Cable; ‘she’s Tiot to be called the 
Josephine any more,’ 

‘Change her name !’ 

‘Ay, change her name. You see, mates, it’s 
the name of my—my wife, and I don’t care to 
have it in every man’s mouth. Besides, we none 
of us speak it aright. There’s properly no Joss 
in it at aiL—-Baf there ; you need not try to give 
it hing The name shail be altered to-morrow.’ 
‘What will you call her, Dick?’ 

‘The Bessie—that shall be her name henceforth.’ 

Then up stood Hezekiah Marriage, captain of 
a emall oyster emack, and eaid: ‘Fill your 
tumblers, gentlemen. I rise on my legs—on my 
hind-legs, gentlemen ’—— 

He was interrupted by Cable, who exclaimed 
roughly : ‘We are none of us gentlemen, I least | 
of all —Call us mates.’ 

‘Very well, Captain Dick,’ said Marriage, ‘I 
rise to my ate 5 mates ; I accept the correc- 
tion with a grateful heart. We are not gentle- 
men ; we don't belong to polite society ; we are 
rough Skye terriers, every one of us. I rises’—— | 
He paused—he was not a fluent man. ‘Gentle- | 
men !|—I axea pardon, I mean, mates—you have not 
all got your glasses brimming, and the toast I 
risea to propose is one that demands the—the 
owing bowl.’ He cleared his throat noisily and 
looked round. His face va moist, the strain of 
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‘All right, Captain Marriage; you've been 

a-risin Sa owas tind lege a score o’ times; keep 

apes em, and don’t come down again,’ said Jonas 
inders. 


* Allow me to get along as I can,’ entreated the 
reeken ‘or I sha'n’t get along at all, I propose 

e ful and flowing bowl to be emptied to the 
health of Mra Captain Cable, the real old and 
original Josephine. 

‘T object!’ shouted Richard, starting up and 
striking the table. ‘I have said already that I 
will not allow my wife’s name to be brought in. 
T refuse to permit the toast.’ 

‘Having risen to my hind-lege to propose it,’ 
said Marriage ergumentatively, ‘I can’t a-draw 
it in again. Toasts ain’t like snails’ horns.’ 

‘T will not have it drunk,’ said Cable angrily. 
‘Do you want to offend me, and make me your 
enemy, Mr Marriage? You all?’ 

‘No offence is meant; the contrary was in- 
vended, argued Bee ee can there be 
offence in proposing or in drinking the health of 
Mrs Cable iss . 

‘I have said I will not Dera my wife’s name 
to be introduced here,’ cried Richard. ‘You have 
all heard me announce that.’ He looked angrily 
round the table. 

Was this the same Richard Cable whom all had 
known ?7—this irritable, touchy man? What had 
transformed hig nature, once so placable? Only a 
drop of poison on a tongue-point introduced into 
his veing 

‘Now, look here, mates,’ said Macrae: ‘The 
toast is out, and it’s unconstitutional to haul it in 
again ; but I’m a peaceable man, and Ill tell you 
how we'll compromise the difficulty—we’ll drink 
the health of Mr Cable and all his belongings.’ 

Richard was in that chafed temper that takes 
umbrage at trifles; but he saw that he had acted 
unreasonably, and he raised no further protest. 
The toast was drunk, but with an abatement of 
enthusiasm. Then he stood up to reply, having 
first fortified himself for the effort with his glass. 
‘Mates,’ he said, leaning over the table, resting on 
his knuckles, ‘I'm nought os a speaker, as you 
all know. I thank you for the cordiality with 
which you have drunk my health, As I said 
afore, so say I now; I’m not a gentleman, and 
never will become one, Silk purses are not made 
out of sows’ eara. I daresay you’ve all heard of 
Mahomet’s coffin that hangs betwixt heaven and 
earth, held up by a lodestone. The coffin that 
contains the co ig of iron. Well, mates, I’m 
not altogether like Mahomet, but I am in part. 
I’m lugged up by the feet; but my head and 
heart are down below, and the position is neither 
becoming nor comfortable. oreover, in the 
place where my feet now are, in the elevated 
region of polite society, my feet are objected to 
because my boots have been d agrinst sea- 
water, and they will take no polish, and are 
otherwise objectionable. I’d like to draw my feet 
down to my head, mates—but—I can’t I thank 

ou all’ Then he emptied his glass and sat 

WoL 


‘You'll excnss me for rising,’ safd Mar- 
riage, blowing with excitement and nertqueness, 
‘because I have a duty to perform I meant 


no offence before, and [ rise now’to make what 


amends for any mistake I may have made, I’m 
& poor hand at speechifyin 


WILD MEN AND WOLE-CHILDREN. 
in a boat over the flats when the tide is setting 
outwards, and 
yqu. go, that 
era 2 every pull that brings yon nearer the 
oud . I will all drink 
rise to pro is one, I’m gs ou i 
with the greatest cordiality and wi 
The toast, mates, 
propose, is to them dear little childer, eeven in all, 
nestled as doves under Master Cable's spreading 
vine. o. 
water-dogs, 
respects and admires a lovely sight, such as them 
seven little innocents, beginning with Mary 
to the baby, all brought up as they ought to se 
in the fear of God, and in order and love an 























ig It is like running 
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farther 


ou feel beneath you the 
‘shallowing and a 


e water is a 
toast, my mates, that I rise—that I 


i with three cheers. 
I rises on—I mean I rises 


I say, mates, though we be rough 
t we’ve got tender hearts, and we 


down 


eace ; and I do but express the feelings of all 
ere present when I say—God bless the darlings 
; : 


Then the room rang with cheers ; and Richard, 
with the tears rising into his eyes, leaned over the 
table and clasped the hand of Hezekiah Marriage 
and shook it again and again and again; but he 
said not one word ; he did not thank him, for his 
heart was full and he could not speak. 

(Zo be continued.) 





WILD MEN AND WOLF-CHILDREN, 


As a general rule, the line of demarcation between 
mankind and the lower creation is sufficiently 
sharp and well defined. Even those savage races 
who appear to us to stand on the lowest round of 
humanity exhibit several most essential points of 
difference from the brutes. Yet, though no 
large number of men has ever been found without 
some of the distinctive marks of humanity, we 
cannot say as much of individual human beings. 
Even when we ignore the exaggerated accounts 
of popular tradition, there still remain some well- 
authenticated cases of unfortunate beings who 
resembled the rest of mankind in nothing but 
their human form. They are mostly children 
who, through accident or neglect, have grown up 
without any human nurture or care, and who 
have adopted the habits of those animals with 
whom they have been compelled to associate, 
Under this head we may mention the case of the 
lad whom Gilbert White describes in his Natural 
History of Selborne. This delightful author tells us 
that in hia village there used to be an idiot boy, 
who from ea child showed a strong propensity to 
bees. They wore his food, hiz amusement, his 
sole object. The winter he used to doze away, 
after the manner of that insect, in an almost torpid 
state by the fireside; but in the summer he was 
all alert, and in quest of his game in the fields and 
on sunny banks. Honey-bees, humble-bees, and 
other kinds he used to seize with his unprotected 
hands, without any apprehension from their stings, 
and at once disarm them of their weapons, and 
suck their bodies for the sake of their honey-bags. 
Sometimes he would fill his bosom between his 
shirt and his@’ 4m with these captives As be ran 
about, he used to make a humming noise with his 
lips resembling the buzzing of bees, The lad was 
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Jean and sallow, and of @ oadaverous complexion ; 
and, except in his fayourtte puranit, in which he 
was wonderfully adroit, discovered no manner of 
understanding, When a tall youth, he was 
removed to a distant village, where he is said to 
have died before he arrived at manhood. 

More to the point, however, is a case related by 
the Getman philanthropist, Count von der Recke, 
who, after the Prussian war of indepandence 
againgt Napoleon I., opened a Refuge near Dussel- 
dorf for the many hundreds of miserable children 
whom the distress of the times had driven forth 
from their ruined homes into the fields and woods. 
One day a lad was brought to this Refuge who 
had been found crawling on all-fours among a 
herd of swine. His body was incased in a thick 
crust of dirt. Only a few rags remained of what 


had presumably been his clothes. His bleeding | ap 


face bore witness to the stout resistance which he 
had offered to his captors. It appeared that he 
had formerly been employed as a swineherd by a 
farmer in one of the neighbouring villages. In the 
night, he had been shut up in the pigsty together 
with the objects of his care. As his master did 
not give him enough nourishment, he had in- 
demnified himself by making one at the trough, 
and by sucking the teats of the sows. When his 
master's farm waa destroyed by the French, he had 
fled with his pigs to the woods, and had lived there 
ever since. All thia was discovered long after- 
warda, for the lad himself could only speak a few 
words; his only answer to the queations that were 
put to him was an inarticulate grunt like that of a 
pig. Great difficulty was experienced in keeping 
him awey from the letiuce-beds ; he used to crawl 
on to them and begin to like a four-footed 
animal. The lad had probably never been much 
better than an idiot. His head was small, his 
forehead low, hia eyes bleared, and his jaws pro- 
truding. He never lost his fondness for pigs, To 
the last he loved to associate with them, and they 
seemed to understand him. 

Another wild boy !who was received into the 
same Home exhibited no small resemblance to a 
bird. His eyes moved about in their sockets hke 
those of a bird!; his face wore a bird-hke expres- 
aion. He could not utter any articulate sound ; 
but ha imitated the notes of the songsters of 
ig woods oe remeber ne correctnesa. 

t was su t he ent the ter part 
of his life in the forest, wie he had cuitalnad 
rata by climbing the trees and sucking the eggs 
° s. 

A similar story is told by Procopius the his- 
torian. In his time, Italy was repeatedly laid 
waste by the incursions of the Ostrogoths. In 
one of the deserted @ little child and 
some goats were left behi One of the animals 
appeared to have established herself as the foster- 
mother of the child; for when the - ts 
teturned after some years, they were aur- 

ised to find the boy atill alive, though he had 


™m the meantime contracted many of the peculiar 
habits of the goat. He was called Mgisthus, or 
* Goat-child.’ historian adds that he himself 
saw the lad, and was therefore able to vouch for 
the authenticity of the story. 
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In the early traditions of most natin -we meek 
with tales of animals suckling infants who bare 
been exposed through the jealousy of some 
and who afterwards become great ax 
We need oy our readers of Cyrus, the 
founder of the Persian empire, who was saved 
through the kindness of a female dog; and of 
Romulus and Remus, to whom it was believed 
that a she-wolf had given sustenance. In most of 
these stories the wolf plays a very prominent part. 
It is needless to add that they are all mere myths, 
and as such, unworthy of credence. But the sama 
cannot be said of the possibility of a child growing 
up among wolves, which is suggested in them, 
The following facts—the substantial trath of 
which there is no reason to doubt, since they are 
related by the eminent Anglo-Indien Sir William 
Sleeman—would seem to prove that auch a thing 
is not altogether so impossible as at first may 


ear, 
is the wild glens through which the river 
Gumti rushes down into the Ganges wolves 
are still common; and they frequently carry off 
children out of the towns and villages. The 
Hindus are withheld by superstition from killing 
these animals within the precincts of their own 
habitations; for they believe tha) a village in 
which even a drop of wolf’s blood has been shed 
is doomed to destruction by fire and sword. The 
consequence is that, in spite of the rewards offered 
by the government for the heads of these 
animals, many victims are still year after year 
devoured by wolves in India. in the town of 
Sultanpore, Sir William was shown a boy who, 
in his habits and his general appearance, bore the 
most wonderful resemblance to a wolf. He had 
been found crawling on all-fours, in the company 
of a wolf and her three cubs which had come 
down to the river to drink. Since his capture he 
had made repeated attempts to escape. Cooked 
meat he rejected with gestures of loathing and 
abhorrence ; but when he was offered raw meat, 
he devoured it with avidity. He would allow 
dogs to share his meal; but if approached by 
human beings at such a time, he would growl in a 
threatening manner. When he saw children, he 
would rush at them, bark like a fierce dog, and 
attempt to bite them. The lad was subsequently 
received into the house of Captain Nicholetta, of 
the First Oude Infan ent. Under the 
kindly care of this gentleman he lost some of his 
ferocity, and was broken of his habit of biting. 
He also learned to eat cooked food, though he still 
continued to prefer raw meat. He was very fond 
of bones, which he would crunch like a dog. 
When food was given to him, he would run up to 
it on all-fours and devour it greedily, pling 
about and tearing it in a wolf-like fashion. Hi 
voracity was all but unappeasable. He would eat 
half a lamb at a meal, wash it down with a vast 
uantity of buttermilk, and then swallow some 
yy and small stones. Children of his own age 
he would have nothing to do with: his favourite 
ellows were a amall pariah dog and some 
ackals, These animals hed: #9: bs hol, a: the 
Lat gc themselves too freely to the food which 
been placed for the boy. Their death did 
not, however, seem to give him any concern, 
Clothes he could not endure, and he im 


ces tenon Gon i ie eee ae 


mattress stuffed with cotton was given him to sleep 
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on; but he tore if up, and swallowed the cotton ial to raw meat, ri it, honey, and sugar. | 
with his bread. He seve spoke a word till a agers Sapir) oie eine ae 
few minutes bafore his death, which took place in | aa he sometimes would do, his general resemblance -{§ 


hie twolfth year, after a short illness Just as he 
was about to breathe his last, some reminiscences 
of his early childhood seemed to come back to 
him. He put his hand to his head, said that it 
hart him, asked for water, and then died. 

Bir William describes seven other ‘ wolf-chil- 
dren,’ the majority of whom he declares that he had 
seen with his own eyes. One of the most remark- 
able of these cases ia that of a boy who in his 
third year was carried off by a wolf while his 
parents were at work in the fields, and who was 
recovered six years afterwards as he was gel 
down to the river to drink with the old wol and 
her young ones. A mole and a scar on his left 
arm led to his identification. When Sir William 
saw this boy, he had already been in some degree 
tamed. But he never learned to . He 
refused to wear clothes) He walked on all-fours, 
and preferred raw meat and carrion to any other 
kind of food. Frogs, which the village children 
caught and threw to him, he devoured with 
avidity. At night, he would often run off into 
the woods, and on such occasions his parents had 
great difficulty in recovering him. 

It is curious how closely most of these Indian 
stories of ‘wolf-children’ agree in their general 
features, and even in some of their details. The 
manner in which the capture of these children is 
effected is, to say the | suspicious ; the con- 
stant recurrence of the wolf going to the river to 
drink gives that part of the story a somewhat 
mythical tinge. e cannot, of course, refuse to 
believe those facts which came under the personal 
observation of Sir William ; but the earlier part 
of the narrative may possibly have taken some of 
its colouring from the exaggerative tendency of 
the Oriental imagination. 

A glance at tho kindred cases recorded by 
European writers reveala a striking resemblance 
to these Indian stories In Wilhelm Dilich’s 
Hessian Chronicle, purporting to be a truthful nar- 
rative of the events which hap during the 
author’s lifetime, we are told that in the year 
1241 some hunters found a boy among 4 a of 
wolves. Dilich does not say whether he saw the 
child with his own eyes; but he describes him as 
walking on all-fours, shrinking at the approach of 
strangers, and crouching under tables and benches, 
and refusing all cooked food. 

A Hanoverian writer of the seventeenth century 
relates that in 1661 two children were discovered 
in the company of bears in the forest near the 
Polish town of Grodno. One of them escaped 
gether with the bears; but the other, who was 
a boy of about eight or nine years of age, was 
taken to Warsaw, and there presented to the king, 
John Casimir. The king for some time kept hin 
about his court, had him christened, and fiten 
turned him over to Peter Opalinski, one of his 
chamberlaina, who attempted to utilise him as a 
soullion in the royal kitchen, In a long Latin 

m, Written by some scholar attached to the 
olish court, a complete history of the wretched 
lad ia given from his first arrival at Warsaw till 
his Anal escape into the woods. Like alt his com- 
panions in misfortune, he is represented as moving 
about on all-foura in e heavy, lumbering way. 
He would eat anything, but was particulariy 

















to a bear beeame more striking than ever. ; 
Among other more or less genuine cases of thie 
kind we may mention the ‘ wild boy’ who bellowed 
like an ox, and who some time ago created a. 
sensation at Bam in Germany ; the girl who 
was captured at ons in 1731, and of whom it 
was said that she had been living in the river 
Marne like a fish; and the wretched creature in 
whom Lord Monboddo thought he had discovered 
a eerimen of primitive man. 
t cannot be fairly maintained that these and 
similar stories contribute much either one way or 
the other towards the solution of the great queseon 
at issue between anthropologists in regard to the 
origin of man, for none of the facts are sufficiently 
removed beyond the shadow of a doubt to afford 
grvund for a scientific theory. In matters of this 
d, even the most truthful and sagacious of men 
are prone to exaggeration and error; and for a 
great many of the acts we are dependent on wit- 
neues whose accounts are by no means unumpeach- 
able. 





BLOOD-MONEY. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAP, IV.—ATONEMENT. 


To be sddenly stricken to the earth when one 
feels firm of foot and sure of the way he is going, 
is a calamity which none would survive but for 
the merciful stupefaction that accompanies the 
blow. Edwards, assured of his wealth, full of 
cynical satisfaction at what he imagined proved 
that his objections to Corbet had been just, had 
spoken to him with the authority of a man who 
had been wronged and had the power to resent 
the wrong, Now, half-a-dozen words had brought 
him down from his high pedestal; and he felt 
like the guilty man who, having accepted trial 
by combat, finds himself prostrate with his anta- 
gonist’s sword-point at his throat. It was by no 
force of will that he did not wince or tremble or 
remove his stolid gaze from the flushed face of 
the man to whom he had spoken so contemp- 
tuously, He was for the moment numbed’ in 
mind and body, and he stared at the speaker as 
if under the spell of some horrible fascination. 
At length he found voice, and although it somded 
somewhat hollow, it was distinc He did not 
attempt to deny his identity. ‘I knew Wolton 
many years ago. We ware friends—cloae friends ; 
but you cannot be his brother. You are too 
yonng, and you do not bear his name,’ 

‘And you are not generally known as Altoarr. 
You have forced this explanation from me; but I 
do not wish to worry you more than is unavoid- 
able, althougk: what you did years ago, and the 
manner in which you have treated me now, would 
excuse anythjpz I could say. The thought of 
your daughter‘1s your shield,’ 

‘You are most kind; bat I am not aware of 
any necessity for your consideration.’ 


t 






‘I will answer your questions first, and you can 
afterwards measure my forbearance by your own 
conscience.—Jack was the eldest of a numerous 
family, and I the After his death, my 
mother decided that to protect us from the shame 
atiaching to the memory of it, our name should 
be changed to that which was hers before her 
marriags. I was too young at the time of poor 
@ack's misfortune to be told or to understand, if 
T had been told anything of the affair. My 
mother kept silence ; and I grew up ignorant that 
may name had ever been other than Corbet, and 
ignorant that my brother had been executed for 
murder.’ 

‘I do not see how all this affecta me or my 
daughter,’ commented Edwards mechanically, his 
position unchanged, He wanted to learn how 
much the man knew of the past, whilst he felt 
that the last hope of attaining peace of mind was 
being dragged away from him. 

‘Look at this, then, and read itif you can Ii 
he cannot, I will do it for Eh ; and when you 

ave heard it, say if Jack Wolton’s brother can 
marry your daughter.—Poor Lizzie, poor Lizzie! 
I do wish there were any way of sparing you.’ 
The last words were spoken to pineal a5 he took 
from his pocket a faded sheet of notepaper and 

laced it on the table before Edwards. The latter 
ooked down at it, but did not touch the paper. 

‘Can you read it?’ continued Corbet ‘My 
mother only showed it to me when I came to 
London a few weeks ago, and told her that I was 
to marry the daughter of Richard Edwards of 
Sheffield without her father’s consent. She tried 
first to dissuade me on the ground that it was 
wrong to oppose your will, Finding that argh- 
ment failed, she told me the whole sad sto: 
and gave me proofs, through one of your bests 
friends, that Richard Edwards was the name Ned 
Altcarr assumed when he settled in Sheffield — 
Read this weit and then say whether I am to 
ose pe diy your daughter why I cannot 
make her my wife; or you will accept the 
sacrifice I am prepared--to make ia allowing her 
to think me faithless, rather than that she should 
know her father’s fortune was made out of the 
money he received for delivering up my brother— 
his friend—to the hangman?’ 

Edwards did not reply, and he tried to avoid 
the letter, which lay on the table before him in 
the full of the gas, for he fancied that he 
would see, Rot writi Jack Wolton’s face! 
A kind of mesmerie at ‘on overcame his will, 
and he looked, The panmanship was well known 
to him; and whilst Rip.pyes were riveted on the 
paper, he did not sj read, but to hear his 
old friend's voice apes words, 

The letter had bee jn the condemned 
cell, and there was a ignation in the 
tone of its contents. Fring esai 
of regret for the shame a 
entail npon mother, broth 
the assurance that he was con 
the end was so near. He had 
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torture of mind during the days and nighte dt 


was hiding from the polic ba eenons 

a relief to him. Nectar the wos kik 
atood out from the rest like letters of fire to the 
eyes of the man who was now looking at them : 
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‘Don’t blame poor Ned Altcarr, He was in sore 
straits; and he did try hard to warn me of m 
danger, and I would not heed him. He was in 
& state of actual starvation, and the temptation 
of such a big eum as they offered for me was too 
much for him. Poor chap! I hope the money 
will bring him Juck. I bear him no grudge ; but 
rather think he has done mea ice, for [ could 
not have lived, haunted by ti e of that dead 
man, scoundrel though he was.—Ned does not 
know that I saw him lurking behind a bush in 
the garden as the constables took me away ; but 
I did, and understood who had erage them 
upon me. Leave him to think that I died in 
ignorance as to who earned the blocd-money.’ 

Edwardes was cold and hot by turns; but the 
words, ‘I bear him no grudge—he has done me 
8 service,’ sounded like a loud peean of joy in his 
ears, He was forgiven—he was pitied, excused, 
and almost thanked! Jack had been glad to 
escape from the torments of remorse; and Jack 
had been right; for Ned Altcarr had learned 
during the last twenty years that ‘riches fineless 
are poor as winter’ to one whose conscience is 
not clear. He would give the whole world to 
be back again in the poverty-stricken cottage ; 
to have all the horrors of starvation to endure, 
and all the agony of seeing his mother perish for 
lack of the necessities which she required, if he 
could only feel that his hands had never touched 
blood-money ! 

The fiends had mocked him with riches, piled 
them upon him until he was surfeited; but hia 
mother had not been saved ; his sister had not 
been spared, and he had found no pleasure in 
anything. His touch withered everything that 
might have given him gladness, and only the 
cursed gold came dancing into his coffers, langh- 
ing and jeering at his misery. 

ut Jack had forgiven him, and in that thought 
he experienced the first thrill of joy he had known 
since the horrible night on which he betrayed his 
friend. And now, what was to be the next step? 
Was he to accept the sacrifice Jack’s brother was 
willing to make on Lizzie’s account, or was he to 
absolve Corbet from all blame by telling her the 
truth? It might be some atonement, but it was 
hard to make. He had believed that his secret 
was safe in the archives of the police, and he had 
hoped that she at anyrate might never know it, 
The question thrust itself upon him: ‘In which 
way will she suffer least? Will she find least 
in in the revelation of what I wanted to hide 
rom her, and have so striven to hide, or in 
believing her lover false ?' 

He clutched at a atraw in his say ed eager- 
ness to keep his present place in her thoig ta. 
There was a possibility that Corbet might be 
only takimg advantage of this discovery in order 
to break off the engagement for some other 
reason. But the straw was instantly cast away, 
and he spoke gloomily: ‘You say that your 
feelings towards my—towards Lizzie are’ un- 
edt—that but for this letter, you would 
ve married her in spite of me} 


Yea,’ was the low and earnest answer. ‘I 
Gave changed in no way towards her, and what 
T am to let her think of me, should 


satisfy you on that score.’ 
Edwards walked across the room: his 


and lips were parched, and he could not 


speak, 
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He took a glam of water, and egein confronted 


hia visitor. ‘Perhaps I can hel 
difficulty,’ he said hoarsely, iced 
bitterness of thinking that you had jilted her.’ 

‘It is impossible,’ rejoined Corbet regretfully. 

‘You see that your brother forgave Ned Altcarr, 
and thought he had done him a service.’ 

‘That cannat matter to me: the Enowled 

@ 


you out of the 


that she is your daughter must part us 
herself woald’ be the first to say so.’ 

‘She need not know.’ "This was uttered ques- 
tioningly ; and the speaker's brows were knit as 
if with pain whilst he watched the effect upon 
the hearer, 

‘Enough. I cannot discuss this matter further. 
I leave you to decide for yourself whether she 
ia to blame me for what I have done, or to learn 
to forgive me through your confession.—Good- 
night.’ 

e was going; but Edwards motioned him to 
stay, and presently found voice again. His words 
came slowly, as if each one gave a separate wrench 
at the man’s heart, ‘If you are honest in saying 
that there is only the one cause for your deser- 
tion of Lizzie, I can remove it—She is not my 
daughter,’ 

: Sot your daughter!’ ejaculated Corbet, 
astounded, and for a moment experiencing a 
thrill of relief. But the feeling was only 
momentary. As he looked at Edwards, and 
noted the painful quiverings of his pallid features, 
he doubted the truth of the assertion, whilst he 
pitied the father who made this desperate move in 
order to secure his child’s happiness. 

‘T see the doubt me,’ Edwards proceeded, more 
calmly than he had last spoken, ‘and I am not 
surprised. But if your mother has told you 
everything, she has told you about the cause of 
Jack’s misfortune.’ 

‘Yes; it was the falsehood of Perey Arnold to 
the woman Jack loved,’ 

‘True; and that woman was the mother of 
Lizzie.—Sit down, and I will explain.’ 

Corbet ober but Edwards remained atanding. 
He seemed loth to begin the promised explana- 
tion, and once more moved gloomily from one 
end of the room to the other. 

‘I did not think it would ever become necessary 
to make this statement,’ he said ; ‘but aa I believe 
Jack would have wished me to make it if he 
could have been here, I submit. Ever since that 
night, I have attempted to do whatever it seemed 
to me he would have liked to have done. My 
firat step was to find Lizzie Holroyd; and after 
& time t discovered her in Harrogate, in a state 
of poverty such as I had known. Her father 
had refused all help; and the Arnolds would do 
nothing but heap scorn Dpon her, as the cause 


of Percy Arnold’s death, They were a callous 
lot, and had no pity for the poor girl whose life 
had been apoiled y their son. saw to her 


comfort ; and when she died, I bad the infant 
Lizzie brought up as my. own child. All this 
was done because Jack wotitd have wished it; 
and in so doing, I ho: in some measure to 
atone for my—well, me say it out—my 
ober GP _ clenched his lips and hands, 
staring re him into space. fia, wes lookin 
rg all the scenes at which he only hin’ 
ib words were passing before his mind’s eye 
with agonising vividness. 
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Corbet listened in wond silence, and with,’ . 
wear! igcreaging faith’ in the truth of, whaé 

warde roused himself, and continued: *I 
wanted the child to Lg into a woman accom 


pao talented, and beautiful She has ful- 
Med these hopes; and more than t 


believing in our relationship, has been fond 
me, and compensated for the loss of my own 
children. She has been dutiful in every respect 


except in regard to you. I had vicious thoughts 
of raising her by my wealth to a position in 
which her guccess would humiliate the Arnolds, 
and make them regret the cruelty with which 
they had treated her mother. You spoiled that 
lees But I ced moat of all ee ate should 
appy, and living in ignorance e t, 
still oped me a ates. I prayed What 
this might be granted to me—that she would 
remember me kindly when I had gone away.’ 
Corbet was moved by something more than 
pity now. He felt sorry for the man whose 
ife had been outwardly a brilliant success, and 
in reality a bitter failure in all that makes life 
precious. He had no longer the faintest doubt 
that Edwards had spoken the truth, and he 
Tesponded with some emotion: ‘I am glad you 
have made me your confidant, and Lizzie shall 
be happy if it 1s in my power to make her so. 
This will be the one secret; I shall keep from 
her—that you are not her father, and that in- 
cludes everything you wish to be buried in the 
past. But—neither she nor I will ever touch 


one farthing of your fortune.’ 
‘So be it,” aasid Edwards, sitting down exhausted 
and satisfied. 


People wondered at the hasty marriage at 
Riveling Hall of the t heiress to the young 
engineer. They wondered still more-when the 
newly united couple started immediately for 
South America, not on a mere honeymoon jaunt, 
put for a eojourn of several years. Of course 
the newspapers duly announced that George 
Corbet, C.E., had obtained an appointment of 
great importance in connection with various rail- 
way and canal projects, In their absence, the 
wonder was directed to the father of the bride. 
His conduct was so strange that people began to 
suspect that the lucky Edwards had taken to 
excess in ljguor, or had lost his wits in some 
other way- It soon became known that he was 
losing money even faster than he had ere it, 
in rash speculations on the Stock Exchange, 
whilst he was giving away larger sums than ever 
to charities and hospitals. The final proof of his 
insanity was seen in the esmpancemeat of the 
sale of all his perty in order to satisty 
his creditors. The creditors were paid; and a 
sufficient surplus was left to give Edwards a 
small annuity and a cottage in which to ead his 
days, There were not wanting meers from those 
who had envied him in his days of triamph, - 
and pho declared that rig See always said as 
he went up like a rocket, would come down 
like the ativk. 

But Ned Altcarr in his was again at 

e; and an the rebarn of Lizzie and her 
usband W-.4 their two children, he welcomed 
them to his humble home with a smile full of 
such pleasures 88 ‘daughter had never seen 
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on his face before. Corbet kept his promise ; 
and his wife never knew her supposed father’s 
secret, or the way in which he had brought her 
lover back. : 





THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED TOMB- 
TEMPLES AT SIDON. 


Tam news has just reached us of the discovery | and 


of a very ect and beautiful Greek tomb- 
te near Sidon. The American missionary, 
the . W. K. Eddy, is the happy finder of it; 


and from his account, it may very likely prove 
of value both artistically and archmologically. 
His observations were made hurriedly and under 
difficult circumstances, and it will be the fortune 
of others to be able thoroughly to explore and 
nae light the treasurea of this temple, but 
to Eddy belongs the honour of having found 
it out. It lies about a mile from Sidon, towards 
the north-east of the town, and is reached by 
a shaft thirty feet square and from thirty-five 
to forty feet deep, Apparently at this depth, 
Mr Eddy and his excavating party came upon 
four doors, made in the perpendicular wall, and 
leading into four different chambers, the doors 
being opposite each other. They entered the 
south room first, and there found a chamber 
about fifteen feet aquare, cnt ont of the solid 
rock. In this, standing side by side, were two 
sarcophagi, ona with a peaked lid and very plain, 
of black marble; the other, of immense size, and 
of the most beautiful white marble. This latter 
sarcophagus was eleven feet long, five feet wide, 
and twelve feet high, and was constructed of 
two solid pieces of marble. The top formed an 
arch, which was divided into two panels at the 
back and front From the sides sprang four 
lions’ heads, On each panel, with uplifted wings 
and facing towards each other, was an animal 
with the head of an eagle. On the front was a 
fallen warrior struggling to defend himself by a 
shield from two cenfaurs. The sides were algo 
covered with figures of horses, human beings, a 
hyena, and other animals. At the back were 
birds with extended wings, but with men’s heads 
—centaurs again; and a band of figures—evi- 
dently a hunting scene. Of course the tomb had 
been rifled, though not much dameged ; and three 
skeletons and five Jong-nosed dogs’ heads were 
all that was found in it. 

In the oti chamber = aio ere sar- 
co i—a sm. v simple one, and another 

et more pel Dior ef This chamber 
appeared to be a lovely little Greek temple, con- 
structed of white marble, and described by Mr 
Eddy as ‘translucent as alabaster.’ The roof 
slants, and has tiles represented in carving upon 
it, ‘strips of metal covering the joints, and pretty 
carved Enotes where these strips crossed the ridge.’ 
This rays ap to be full of carving, and, 
wonderful to relate, in pectect preservation. The 
hody of the chamber has a ‘porch of columns’ 
all round it, and between thess atand eighteen 
little statues of white marble, each bo three 
feet high, looking as bright and fresh a8 if etraight 
from artist’s studio. Upon the upper part 
of the agua is represented a funeral pro- 
cession, the car with the body resting upon it, 
—some eave of deep griel—and two 
riderless horses, Needless to eay, this tomb also 
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has been robbed, the top right-hand corner of 
it having been broken open for that purpose, 
The north chamber contains one plain sar- 


co 

ta weak SOG a OP i, one of 
which a to be beautiful indeed. Jt 
is made of marble like the othera, and covered 
over with sculptured figures coloured with paint, 
many exquisite designs. In fact, it seems 
to be a perfect specimen of the highest Greek 
art. 

Apparently, there are no inscriptions to tell 
us who built these tomb-templea, or whose bodies 
were here laid to rest amid such artistic surround- 
ings. Judging from the money which must have 
been lavished upon them, they were the pares 
places of persons of rank and wealth; Howe 
why one or two of the sarcophagi are so extremely 
plain it is difficult to say. We can only hopa 
that the party gone, with Professors Porter and 
Fisher, from Derrout to thoroughly inspect these 
tomb-temples’ with magnesian te t will find a 
clue to their history. It cannot fail to be most 
interesting, and we are eagerly waiting for their 
report. 





A LEGEND OF KUNAI. 


Many yeara ago, when I was in the army, 
my regiment was suddenly ordered to India 
We were stationed in the Bengal Presidency. 
Shortly after our arrival in the country, when 
I was quite a ‘griff, I was sent with a detach- 
ment of men to a place called Fort Kunai, situ- 
ated on the banks of the Ganges. At that time 
this was one of the most dreary stations I have 
ever been at. Everything about it reminded 
one of its past greatness, which contrasted pain- 
fully with its present desolation. It was built 
on a small hill, at a point where the river 
takes oa sudden bend ; at from our quarters, the 
Ganges could be seen wending its way for a 
considerable distance on each eide, 

At the time that I was stationed there, the 
only European inhabitants consisted of the colonel 
commanding, the padré, the doctor, and myself, 
Shortly after that, the colonel went on leav 
aud I took over command. ‘Then the pain 
was ordered to another station, and his duties 
also devolved on me. Finally, the relief of the 
doctor was ordered; but as I was not skilled 
in medicine, another was to replace him. The 
doctor had two very nice spaniela that I had 
taken a great fancy to; and as he did not wish to 
take them away with him, he presented both of 
them to me shortly before he left. I must tell 
you that, in India, the man who usually looks 
after one’s dogs is the mahter, or sweeper, 2 man 
of very low caste, or perhaps of no caste at all 
These men often become absurdly fond of the 
animals under their charge; and Tajoo, the 
doctor's sweeper, was no exception to the general 
rule. The parting between him and Beauty 
and Bouncer was most affecting. Lest they 
should get away and follow him, I shut them 
up in the one remaining room of the ald 
in which the rajahs formerly used to live It 
was an odd-looking room in ita way, and no 
one lived in it then. It was ap roached by a 
flight of well-worn stone ste} was probably 
used in former times as a out tower. The 
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floor consisted of flagstones ; the walls were 
of eolid wlece tee took thick ; the 


roof was vau There was af thabd time but 
one amali window—the rest being walled up— 
and that looked on to the Ganges. A metal ring 
was festened into one of the flagstones, and to 
this I tied the doga. 

The next day, Tajoo came to my room in a 
state of considerable excitement. He had brought 
& note—or chsits, as they call it in those parts— 
from the doctor for me, and had evidently noticed 
something on his arrival which exercised him 
greatly. In the intervals between his numerous 
salaams, he wrung his hands and jabbered away 
in @ most incom sible manner. I occasion- 
ally detected the words kutta and kutti in his 
incoherent rambli hte ret he must be 
saying something about the dogs, that word bein 
the Hinduaant or dog. More than that I coul 
not understand. In perplexity, I sent for my 
moonshee. After an animated dislogue between 
Tajoo and himself, the moonshee then told me 
the cause of Tajoo’s grief. It was a long story, 
full of eastern hyperbole ; but I shall endeayour 
to condense it as far as possible, adding, where 
ny , facta that afterwards came to my 
know 

It appears that in the days of the East India 
Conny: some soldiers, while out shooting, were 
met by a party of villagera in the neighbourhood 
of Kunai, A quarrel ensued, which was followed 
by a fight, and a Euro was killed. The 
quarrel arose out of the Europeans having killed 
@ peacock, which is a sacred bird in that part of 
Tniia The villagers took refuge in the fort. The 
Rajah of Kunai was called upon to give them up 
to justice; but he, secure in his fortress, bade the 
messengers return and tell their sahib to come 
and fetch them himselfi—if he could. Only one 
resulp could follow such a reply. The East India 
Company had long cast an envious eye on this 
strong and powerful fort. This was an oppor- 
tunity not to be neglected. An army was sent 
to auudna the imperious Rajah, and his territor 
waa proclaimed. The fort was soon besieg 
Without adequate artillery, it seemed as if the 
besiegera would succumb to the effects of the 
climate long before the besieged were reduced 
by starvation, 

For many weary months the siege went on. 
Kunai would never have been taken had there 
not been a traitor within its gates) Tho Rajah 
had a lieutenant, by name Muttri, in whom he 
Place the greatest confidence, Though Muttri 

eigned the utmost devotion for hie lord, his 
heart was black with treachery, for he hod dared 
to lift his eyes to the beautiful Ranee, and he 
loved her. Day and night he cherished his 
api and thought how he could make her 
own. All the favours that he owed to the 
Rajah’s generosity were forgotten. Love alone for 
the Ranee bummed in his soul, absorbing every 
other passion, At last a plan suggested i 
to Muttri’s mind by which he thonght he could 
gain his ends. Amongst the garrison were 


ee own He took them into 
mitde Shan BW de 
all were at reat 


messenger left the fort f 
He returned unperceived, 


romise of a reward 
tool, That night, when 
the sehtries, a swift 
or the English camp. 
and was admitted by 
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Mutéri, The reply be brought was favoursble 
Muttri’s black eyes gleamed with savage doi, 
Ales for the x Rajah! There was no one to 
warn him of the diabolical echeme on foot. - 


A few nights afterwarda, Muitri and his friends 


were all on guard at the principal entrance to 
the fort, While the Rajah was sleeping in fan- 
cied security, stealthy ateps approached ; the gates 
were silently opened; one uy one the lish 
soldiers crept in, and still the Rajah slept. 1 
came a sudden shout, followed by « heart-rending 
cry. One of the soldiers on guard at the palace, 
within the citadel, had sean the intruders, and 
gave the alarm at the same moment that he 
received his death-wound. Then, in that still 
night, followed the din of war and the clashi 
of arms, confusion and dismay. The victory 
was not a bloodless one, for the Rajah, at the 
head of a few staunch adherents, fought despe- 
rately, with all the courage of despair, while 
the Ranee, with her young child, was being low- 
ered from the walls overhanging the river. She 
d by way of the Ganges, Shortly after- 
her gallant lord fell mortally wounded. 
In the morning, the English were masters of 
the fort, The heads of the villagers who had 
killed the European were hung over the gateway 
by which they had entered. War in those days 
was a much more savage game than it is now. 
Then Muttri claimed the fulfilment of his com- 
pact, which was, that his life and those of his 
iends should be spared; also, that he was to be 
left in command of the fort. The English were 
in such sure straits when they were offered these 
conditions, that they were only too glad to accept 
them ; so they retired, and Muttri ruled in place 
of his master. But with him, power was only 
another name for tyranny. aving committed 
one crime, he tried to drown the reproaches of 
his conscience by still further excesses. 
The Ranee in the meantime, hearing that the 
lish had withdrawn, collected a great force 
and led it in person on Kunai. On her arrival, 
the gates were joyfully flung open by the 
sagt the traitor Muttri was made a prisoner 
y his own servants. He was brought before 
the Ranee to receive the sentence that his perfidy 
deserved. Before she could utter a word, he 
flung himeelf at her feet and poured forth his 
tale of love with all the ardour of a pent-u 
passin suddenly broken Joose. His story made 
is traitorous act appear doubly black. The 
Ranee heard him in severe silence; then a amile 
of bitter scorn curled her lips, and she briefly 
ronounced his doom. Muttri was a brave man; 
bat even he shuddered to hear his fate. Ata 
sign from the Ranee, he was removed. Tha 
Ranee hed decreed that never from that moment 
was he to taste water or other liquid again. 

He was Eiken’ ue room re I nara destribed 
as being now the only one of the left 
standing. There his terrible tee s00n 
began. Chained to the ring in the daastone 
that stil] remains, his chain was just long enough 
to admit of his dragging himself to the window 
to watch tha Ganges flowing ceaselessly by. He 
could -hear it Hpoling and gurgling as it poet, 
while his Pay od li a, “se for a few drops o 
the precious Huid, lis erings were beyond all 
description ; but the Ranee’s heart softened not, 
Savoury-looking dishes were placed befare him ; 
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but they were only temptations to be resisted 
for in the ‘sauce of all was brine, As the end 
drew near, Muttri’s ravings made the night seem 
hideous, Hin. bloodshot eyes, swollen fongtts 
lacerated lipa, and h features made him 
a spectacle awfnl to behold, as he crouched by 
the window and watched the waters of the 

flowing by, and shrieked out the aingle 
word Pani, Baer pani! (Water, water, water !) 
The word itor, traitor, traitor! seemed to 
come back in mockery as an echo. At last, 
one gloomy midnight, his fearful torments ended 
in death. None mourned his fate. 

At dawn next day, the following legend was 
found, scrawled in letters of blood, on the wall 
of his prison : 

Whatever sleepoth here again, 
Shall ne'er a year its life retain. 


The servants read the words, and trembled ; the 
Ranee heard them with a shudder. 

Muattri’s head was severed from his body, and 
ae over the gateway that he had surrendered 
to the English, His body was flung into the 
Ganges for the alligators to nee 

Neither man nor beast was again allowed in 
the room in which he died; yet, at night, the 
servants would start from their sleep and huddle 
together in fear, declaring that they heard wail- 
inga and unearthly moans coming from that 
deserted chamber. The natives are a grossly 
superstitious race, and they fully believed in the 
pereney of the writing on the wall to do them 
evi 

A few days after Muttri’s death, the Ranee’s 
only child escaped from its nurse, and wander- 
ing about the palace, came at last to this ill- 
fated room. With child-like curiosity it entered 
and began to play about on the floor. Tired at 
last of playing, it lay down on a mat and fell 
asleep. When the frightened nurse found him, 
the boy was dead. One hand was grasping the 
ting on the floor, and the other was held over 
his eyes, as if he was endeavouring to conceal 
some awful object from his sight. When the 
news of this death spread in the city, the super- 
atitions populace repeated to each other in awe- 
struck tones the prophecy that they had heard 
was written on the walls. The fulfilment in 
this case had followed quickly on the event. 
No man would henceforth care to doubt it, 

The Ranee and her followers once more fled 
from Kunai. The was allowed to crumble 
away in ruins until the English again took pos- 
session of the fort. 

Buch was the story that the moonshee related 
to me. It was easy to see, from his tone, that 
he fully believed it The sweeper, he said, feared 
leat the evil racilé#hus (demon) who inhabited the 
room would come some day and steal away the 
lives of the two dogs. I tried to reason with 
both of them; but a people ateeped in super- 
etitious lore are deaf to all reason, ‘ the 
sweeper said, ‘had willed that it should 80. 
The ways of Allah were inacruteti.’ He be- 
eought me to remove the dogs at once. At last, 
in order to get rid of him, I promised to do 
eo. He left me full of forebodings that some evil 
awaited his peta. : 

Shortly before I left Kunai, one of the two 
dogs, Bouncer, went mad, and had to be de- 
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atroyed. I thought very little of this at the 
time, as the heat was very excessive, and dogs 
often went mad at that period of the year. 

A short time after Bouncers death, I was 
relieved by another detachment, and returned to 
the headquarters of my regiment, taking Beauty 
with me. Slowly the year went by; the hot 
weather gave place to the monsoons, which were 
heralded as usual by some heavy dust-stormse—an 
extraordi sight to those who eee them for the 
first time. en the monsoons yielded grudgingly 
to the winter—delightful months as long as they 
last. Once more the summer burst upon us, hotter 
and more shrivelling, if possible, than it had been 
‘the previous year. One special parent ty Te- 
member it well—the heat was almost suffocating. 
During the early morning church parade, several 
Men had to “fall out. Yet the irritating move- 
ments of the punkah, as it passed backwards and 
forwards before my eyes, made me feel ao giddy 
that I could hardly endure it. In the afternoon, 
I went for a ride Beauty wanted to follow, as 
usual ; it was so hot, however, that I would not 
take her ont It was o little after sunset when I 
pie Piz the soon eg Beauty, anxiously 
watching for e an e pon i at 
fiende” She berked joyously, al Ba ies 
compound to meet us. As I was to dine with 
some friends that evening, I entered my bungalow 
and began my toilet at once. A few minutes 
afterwards my sweeper rushed into a aaa in 
great consternation, and cried out: ‘Sahib, sahib, 
the dog is dead!’ 

I ran out, and there she lay panting in the 
veranda. I dashed a bucketful of water over 
her; it did not revive her in any way. In a 
few moments she had breathed her last. A few 
minutes before, she seemed full of life: now, 
she was dead. Suddenly the prophecy in con- 
nection with the room at Kunal occurred to 
me. I sought my diary, and turned over the 
pages to the date on which the two dogs had 

en given to me, April—May—June. Yes, 
there it waa, June 17th—a year that very day! 
Both dogs had died within the specified time. 

I thought over this curious coincidence on 
my way to dinner, and was not a little disturbed 
at it, During dinner, I was rallied on my 
silence, and, b ee of excuse, related to m 
host the le end of Kunai, and the strange ful- 
filment of the prophecy that very night I had 
hardly concluded, when my khidmutgar, who was 
standing behind my chair, started forward and 
shouted: ‘Sahib, sahib, deko/’ (‘ Sir, sir, look !’) 
Hia black fece was almost blanched with fear, 
as he turned and fled from the room, his snow- 
white puggaree, which had tumbled off in his 
haste, streaming behind him. 

I looked in the direction in which he had 
ointed. I, too, was startled. Outside, on the 
awn, I saw through the glass door the full 
outline, clear and distinct, of the dog that J 
had just left dead ot my bungalow. Unearthly, 
unreal, it appeared, as it stood rigid and motion- 
less, the rays of the full moon falling upon 
ita form. Ita eyes, which glowed like goals of 
fire, seemed to look a mournfol farewell at 
me. I rubbed my eyes and looked again. In 
that moment, the spectre had melted away in 
the dim shade. I conld eee nothing Was 
I awake, or was I the victim of « dream, or 
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waa this but a freak of vision? I looked at 
my host in blank amazement. He had seen 
nothing. I was about to explain, when—a yelp 
and a cry, and Beauty herself came bounding 
into the room itn Y zond. No ghost 
this time, bnt solid flesh and blood. She had 
only had a fit, after all, and recovered shortly 
after I had left my bungalow. My sweeper 
had followed me with her, to show me that 
she was still alive. 

We laughed here), over the occurrence, and 
it was a long time before my ‘Legend of Kunai’ 
was forgotten in the regiment, for the story soon 
got wind. Beauty lived for many 4 year after 
that. When she did die, it was of a prosaic 
disease called old age. 








THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Waar is described as ‘the severest and longest 
earthquake that has been felt in Japan for many 
years, occurred in January last, and extended 
over a land area of more than twenty-seven thou- 
sand equare miles. Happily, the disturbance did 
not reach the dimensions of a catastrophe, and 
although many buildings were injured, there 
seems to have been no loss of life. But the 
university authorities at Yokohama, with praise- 
worthy promptness, at once sent a native expert, 
Professor Sekiya, to report upon the occurrence, 
with o view to adding to a branch of knowledge 
which is more cultivated in earthquake-ridden 
Japan than in any other country of the world. 
The professor went about his task with that 
thoroughness peculiar to Japanese workers ; and 
six weeks afterwards read o paper upon his 
researches before the Seismolo ical Society, Moat 
Japanese earthquakes have been attributed to 
the anderetound explosion of steam; but thie is 
believed to have been due to ao sudden faulting 
or dislocation of strata. The buildings in Yoko- 
hama were knocked about terribly, those which 
stood on soft artificially-made soil suffering far 
more damage than those built on solid ground. 
In Tokio, the shock was not so severe, and here 
many observations were made with regard to the 
nature of the earth-motion. Professor Sekiya’s 
Report is a most valuable addition to the scanty 
literature of seismology. 

The burning of the Opéra Comique at Paris, 
with ite hundred unfortunate victimes, kes 
more of the nature of a crime than an accident. 
Within recent yeara, science and ingenuity have 
contrived all manner of methods for dealing with 
and preventing conflagrations. Curtains, hang- 
ings and garments, those of ballet-dancers espe- 
cially, can be made fireproof with the test 
ease and with little expense ; woodwork can be 
coated with uninflammable paint; canvas can be 
dressed with waterglass, and so protected from 
fire; and last of all, buildings can be rendered 
uninflammable as a whole. But, in spite of all 
this acquired knowledge, things are allowed to 
remain as they did of old e inyentor has 
worked in vain, for the results of his labours 
pe pip anda In the owe a the Opéra 

me, & Vi eavy responsibility rests upon 
the Fine Arte Department, under Hh couteel 
the building was placed, Six years ago, and 
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te which thie particular theatre was by its con- 
struction exposed ; but they took no heed. 

The beautifal optical instrument called the 
places by which two pictures taken from 
slightly different standpoints are made to blend 
into one image, has hitherto been regarded merely 
as a pleasant manner of examining photographs, 
and, most wnaccountably, it seems to have gone 
completely out of fashion. According to a French 
paper, it is made to fulfil a very useful office at 
the Bank of France, it being employed there for 
the detection of spurious bank-notes. For this 
purpose, a genuine note is pind side by side 
with the suspected one inside the instrument ; 
and when the two images are superposed, the 
slightest difference between them becomes at once 
evident. It is said that a forged note which 
appears perfect to the unaided eye cannot bear 
this stereoscopic test. 

A atriking instance of the danger of neglecting 
sanitary laws in building construction has recently 
been exemplified at Paris, where three members 
of one family narrowly escaped death from poison- 
ing by undiluted sewer gas. A broken drain- 
pipe allowed this gas to issue without hindrance 
into the sleeping apartment of this family, with 
the result that one morning they were found 
insensible in their beds. A search scon led to the 
discovery of the broken pipe. In this case, the 
effects were sudden and serious, and the leakage 
was discovered in time; but we know that there 
must be thousands af caees in which this sewer 
gas is working silently and with deadly effect, 
although its effects may be spread over yeara 
rather than hours. In our own cities and towns, 
these matters receive more attention than th 
did a few years back; but in Paris there is ati 
much room for improvement. 

The Report of the Registrar-General for the 
ast year contains much upon which the modern 
wellen in the metropolis may congratulate them- 

selves, The death-rate, 19°90 per thousand inhabi- 
tants, is four and one-fifth leas than that of either 
Paris or Berlin, In the year 1840, London had 
the same death-rate as that which Paris has to-day, 
so that it will be at once eeen that there has been 
a distinct improvement. The chief factor in the 
welcome improvement is the great reduction in 
cases of death from zymotic diseases, such as 
scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and smallpox; and 
we may be elmost certain that if the general 
public were os careful in their sanitary arrange- 
ments as they might be, and as some few are, such 
diseases would in time be eusirely euipes out. 
It is a triumph for those who lieve in the 
benefit of vaccination, and the reverse for those 
fanatical individuals who do their best to combat 
legislation in this direction, that in London, last 
year, there were only twenty-four deaths from 
smallpox. Let us remember that there are many 
now living, end who have hardly reached middle 

-who can remember how contmon it was in 
our metfupolitan streets to meet with persons who 
were horribly disfigured by this terrible peourye 
It is now happily an exception, rather then the 
rale, to meet with such unfortunates. 

Lord Modb “Temple has recently called the 
attention of parliament to the regulationa for the 
prevention of h ja e thinks, with 
many other persons, that the muzzling of dogs 








ald 
is oath injurious hy the animals and neem 
for the p ° venting the spread 0: 

disease ; bat his opfnicn is not borne out by a 
reference to stifistics. Two years ago, ‘rabies’ 
rose to euch an extent in the metropolis that 





one veterinary surgeon alone treated seventy-seven | ex 


cases ; and in the same year twenty-eight people 
died of hydrophobia in and about London. After 
the police tions with regard to muzzling 
were put in force, the cases fell to an insigni- 
ficant number; and we have a further proof 
that this method of dealing with the matter is 
an effective one, from the fact that in Berlin— 


where formerly hydrophobia prevailed to an’ 


‘alarming extent—its adoption has almost eradi- 
cated the disease. There is no reason to fancy 
that a properly constructed muzzle upon a dog’s 
mouth is as d eable or more injurious than 
a respirator on that of a human being. But it 
is a curious feature of civilised life that many 
good people feel more for the sorrows of domestic 
Paimals than they do for those of their fellow- 
creatures. 

The nstronomical Conference which recently 
sat at Paris, at the invitation of the Academy 
of Science, has agreed upon a plan to be gene- 
rally adopted for charting the heavens by means 
of photography. The President chosen was 
Aes vou ee eka of a“ na 
Observatory, who, @ Way, recently pub- 
lished an. atnatrated imental: giving some ae 
interesting particulars with regard to the astro- 
nomical photographs obtained at that establish- 
ment. e committee formed to consider the 
kind of instrument to be employed in this 
national work have decided upon apparatus 
identical with that which has been employed 
with such success by the Brothers Henry in 
Paris. The limit of the magnitude to be recorded 
on the photographic plates, each of which is to 
be in duplicate, is that known as the fourteenth. 
It is calculated that the exposure of each plate 
will be twenty minutes; but this will give very 
little indication of the time which will be required 
to carry the entire work to completion, for there 
are many nights when the light of the moon or 
the state of the weather will render photograph 
impossible, Seven observatories, four of whic. 
are French, heve already signified their intention 
of joining in this work ; and there is little doubt 
that every observatory of note will ultimately 
take part in it. 

Al Profeasor Tyndall has been obliged 
reluctantly to retire from the professorship which 
he has held and adorned for so many years at the 
Royal Institution, it is satisfactory to know that 
his servicea will not yet be lost to the public It 
is stated that he now hopes to devote his time to 
original research ; and those who are aware of the 
useful work that he has elready done in this 
direction, will look forward to the benefits which 
will most surely accrue to science from the efforts 
of his busy brain. 

In the United States, electric trams and rail- 
ways are becoming common, for there are af 
present twenty-three towns in which this mode 
of locomotion has been adopted; and there are 
almost as many places where ments aré 
being made for 28 on the same plan. : 

e Turners’ Company egain offer prizea for 
tho beet specimens of hand-terning in wood, glam, 
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&. In awarding the prizes, the following quali- 
a - the work wil be taken ed conglderetion H 
1) Symmetry of shape, utility, of design, 
and becaan excellence of Sk ashiy. (2) 
Copying of any object so that it shall resemble 
actly the copy in shape and capacity, and so on. 
(3) The fitness a et design and the way of 
carrying it out for the or which the 
article is designed. (4) Gear: and oval turn- 
ing. (5) Novelty in design or application of the 
lathe. (6) Carving and polishing, which, how- 
ever, must be subsidiary to the actual turning 
of the work so decorated. Amateurs will be 
allowed to oe in o special class, and it is 
almost certain that professionals will find amo 
them some adversaries who will be very diffi 

to beat. 

From time to time during the last thirty years, 
it has been proposed that capital punishment 
should be supplanted by means of electricity. If 
we remember rightly, Dr W. B. Richardson per- 
formed some experiments in London about twenty 
years ago, showing that by means of a powerful 
current, sheep and other animals could be instan- 
taneously and, as far as can be jrdged, painlessly 
killed. The Senate of Pennsylvania has rend 
passed a Bill providing for the infliction of dea 

unishment by this means. There are several 

ifficulties surrounding the subject, which any 
electrician will at once acknowledge, but these lie 
chiefly in trusting such a terrible power to 
unskilled honda. If death punishment be an 
actual necessity of civilised life—which many 
people doubt—it should most certainly be carried 
out in the most humane manner; and perhaps 
the electric power would be the best means of 
accomplishing this end, It is probable, too, that 
the mystery attached to it in vulgar minda 
might have a deterrent effect upon the criminal 
classes. 

A new method of bookbinding has been intro- 
duced. This consists in the employment of sheet- 
metal for covers, in eu of the millboard or card 
which ordinarily forms the foundation to which 
the leather or other material is attached. The 
metal employed is very thin, and can be bent and 
straightened again without damage. For school- 
books, hymn-books, &c., which are subjected to 
much wear and tear, this method of binding is 
said to be very useful and efficient. 

A correspondent of an American paper—pre- 
sumably a doctor—advises those who wish to gain 
flesh and h to assimilate ail through the 

res of the skin, instead of by the stomach. 

he patient is to take a warm bath, so as to 
thoroughly open the pores of his skin. He 
must then be rubbed dry with rough towels in 
a heated atmosphere, after which, any pure oil is 
rubbed into the skin. Cod-liver oil is said to 
be the best ; but olive oil will do. By this means, 
it is said that an invalid will be able to assimilate 
ten times more oil than his weak stomach could 
possibly digest 

During the current summer, a class will meet 


at King’s gee the p of a course of 
instruction in bacteriology. The object of this 
class in that those atianding it may reecive a 
practical knowledge of the more important micro- 
which are now known to sciantiata, 
i ue purpose of stadying the methods by 
which their presence may be detected, ‘This class 
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will be under the care of Mr Cruikshank, who 
has recently returned from a visit to various 


continental laboratories, where prominence is 
given to this important branch of physical 
research. 





The St Mungo Chemical Company of Glasgow 
has adopted a new method of making white-lead, 
by which the manufacture is robbed of ita usual 
pernicious effects upon the health of the workmen 
employed, From first to last, the material is not 
handled, but is put through ita various stages by 
automatic machinery: The Company also manu- 
factures a special white pigment which is said to 
possess all. the advantages of genuine white-lead, 

to have actually better ‘covering’ power. It 

mix well with other colours, and is not 
poisonous, 

The applications of electricity to operative 
surgery are continually being added to, and 

ps one of the most important is represented 

the electro-osteotome, recently invented by Dr 

J, Roberts of New York. This instrument 
enables the surgeon to perform what was before a 
very difficult and tedious operation with mathe- 
matical nicety and in very brief time, It consists 
of a small circular saw, which yovolves at a great 
speed by the aid of an electric motor. Its purpose 
is to remove portions of bone, when that course is 
rendered necessary by disease or deformity. Such 
operations have before only been possible by very 

umsy methods, which were more akin to n- 
try than to surgery, for the operator employed a 
modification of the chisel and hammer. ith the 
new instrument, such operations can be not only 
done in a far more scientific way, but with far less 
shock, and therefore leas risk to the patient. 

The manufacture of paper bottles is said to be 
becoming an important industry at Chicago, and 
the process adopted is that invented by Mr L, H. 
Thomas. These paper bottles, which can be made 
of all shapes anil sizes, are cheaper than those 
made of or other materisl, although, from 
the published description of the process, this 
would hardly seem to be possible. A sheet of 
paper cemented on one side is rolled on a 
mandrel, after which the neck is fashioned, and 
a bottom of paper or wood inserted into the 
cylindrical vessel. An outer planed paper cover- 
ing is next added; and the interior of the bottle is 
lined with o fluid composition, which speedily 
becomes hard, and resists alkalies, acids, spirits, 
and everything else. The bottles are unbreak- 
able, and require no packing in transit. For 
various purposes, such ss the carriage of ink, 
blacking, varnishes, and paints, these bottles will 
doubtless be found useful; but for wines, spirits, 
medicines, &., glass, which has the advantages 
of transparency and great cleanliness, is likely to 
hold its own. 

The disease among the silkworms which bas 
latterly threatened to ruin the silk-trade of India, 
has hitherto defied every remedy which has been 
tried, A number of infected cocoons have now 
been sent to Paris for examination by M. Pasteur 
sate Rapti ane 16 fo be: hoped ise hey 

be able to discover some method of success- 
f combating the disease. . 

@ slag which results from making steel by 
the Thomas-Gilchrist process, and which was once 
regarded as a waste product of no value, was 
found, by experiments conducted in Germany a 
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few years ago, to possess valuable manurial quali- 
ties. It contains both iron and horue, the 
latter in the form of phosphoric acid. results 
obtained in Germany have been fully confirmed 
by more recent experiments in this country. It if 
is found that when the slag is reduced to a fins 
powder and is used as a top-dressing, it has 
a very beneficial effect-upon the crops grown on 
the soil so treated. As we have recently atated in 
these pages, the use of sulphate of iron alone 
has been of great advantage to certain crops; and 
it is thought that the presence of the same agent 
in this slag may have something to do with the 
recorded results of the use of that material. 

A correspondent of the Times calla attention to 
the fact that the Red Sea, which forms the great 
highway to the East, is so badly lighted that 
wrecks are common upon its shores, He tells us 
on the authority of the best chart we have (Imray’s) 
that captains of vessels have to exercise the 
greatest caution because ‘the Gulf of Suez is but 
imperfectly surveyed. The currents are irregular. 
oe to the prevalence of mirage, the eye cannot 
be relied upon in judging of distances; and for 
the same reason the character of the horizon is 
so deceptive, that the accuracy of solar observa- 
tions is open to doubt.’ At present, he tells us 
that there are not half-a-dozen lights visible in 
the ‘fairway’ from Aden to Suez. He looks upon 
the remedy for this state of things as being an 
international affair, and believes that if the under- 
writers of the various countries would take up the 
matter as a thing closely essociated with their own 
interests, a general system of efficient lights could 
soon be established. 

An ingenious method of ascertaining the ‘flash- 
ing-poiut’ of mineral oils has for some time been 
practised in America under the name of the 
Seybolt process. The oil to be tested is placed 
in a suitable vessel n at the top, contained 
in a water-bath, The water-bath is gradually 
raised in temperature, while a thermometer 
in the off records the increase. Just above 
the surface of the oil, a pair of electrodes are 
adjusted, which are in connection with an 
induction coil, so that a stream of sparks is con- 
stantly passing from one to the other. Ata 
certain heat, the oil will give off an inflammable 
vapour, which is ignited by the electrical sparke, 
The temperature recorded by the thermometer, 
when this occurs, marks tho pag int’ of 
the particular oil under trial. It is said, however, 
that this plan is open to error, and that a more 
accurate method would be desirable. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE MESSINA TUNNEL 


A pRoposan has been made by Signor Gabelli, 
an eminent Italian engineer, to ‘construct a 
tunnel beneath the Strait of Messina from Italy 
to Sicily. The idea is not a new one, but its 
revival se:ms ped in certain circles in Sicily. 
The length of t e work would be about eight 
miles and a half, and it would be carried at a 
depth of at least five hundred feet below the 
sea-level, andg@ wuld occupy about five yearm or 
more in cutting. But the cost is a serions item, 
the engineer's estimate being three millions ster- 
ling! Care haa been tdken to procure reliable 
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surveys and careful ings, and the sea- 
bottom is reported to be highly favourable for 
the construction of a submarine tunnel. 

Another LS rae has been made to connect 
this island with the mainland of Italy, and that 
’ is the construction of a bridge of over nine miles 
in length to cross the strait. The sea here 
is often agitated by enudden squalls, peculiarly 
dangerous, and often very destructive ; so that, 
in all probability, if the scheme for connecting 
the two shores is ever carried out, it will be 
by a tunnel under the sea 


BRIQUETTES, 


The utilisation of coal-dust—technically known 
as ‘elack'—in the manufacture of briquettes has 
rapidly progressed of late, and the new form of 
fuel is now frequently met with, not alone for 
household purposes, but on the more ertended 
scale of industrial undertakings A briquette is 
simply an admixture of coal-dust with pitch, 
moulded under pressure and heat, the latter sub- 
stance being introduced to form the cementing 
material. he size most generally adopted is 
about double that of the common building brick, 
weighs about ten pounds, and is sold at a cost 
of one penny each. For household and domestic 
anlage the smouldering qualities of the bri- 

uette give it especial value; it will remain 
alight for seven or eight hours, and can at any 
moment be roused by the poker into a cheerful 
flame. The heat given out is equal to that 
obtained from coal; whilst the absence of all 
smell in burning, and the fact that briquettes 
do not deteriorate by keeping, form additional 
evidence in their favour. 

The process adopted in the manufacture of 
briquettes may be briefly sketched. The coal- 
dust having been Hor oughly cleaned by a stream 
of water from all particles of pyrites and shale, 
is well dried in a cylindrical tube, previous to 
mixture with lumps of pitch in a disintegrator, 
which thoroughly combines the two ingredients, 
prior to their delivery into a vertical ‘pugmili’ 
—a machine similar in design to, though differing 
somewhat in detail from, the well-known pug- 
mill of the brickfield. Steam is now introduced 
into the pugmill, rendering the pitch viscid and 
adhesive; the mixture, thoroughly amalgamated, 
then poses into moulds cut in a rotary die. 
Powerful rams, exerting a pressure of twenty 
pounds per aquare inch, force the material into 
each mould as it passes in rotation beneath ; the 
mechanism regulating the joint action of mould 
and ram being particularly ingenious and skilful. 
Nothing further remains but the delivery of each 
briquette after moulding on to a creeping band, 
where it is met and cooled by a current of air 
from a fan, and delivered into a wagon below. 

It is stated that several foreign railways have 
already availed themselves of the advantages 
‘attending the use of briquettes, and in this direc- 
tien unquestionably a large field te itself. 
The manufacture of this comparatively new form 
of fuel is rapidly extending ; and’ colliery owners, 
under the of hard times, gladly turn them- 
selves to a waste product, long regarded as value- 
bert now rendered sic le ane Tevelop. 
and offering every prospect of exten 
ment in the near future. 








MAKING AN ‘INLAND SEA.’ 


Bir F. de Lesseps has lately communicated to 
the Institution of Civil Engineers an interesting 
account of a curious work carried out in Tunis by 
pegs Roudaire. This enemas a - to 

ave spent many years in Tunis levelling, boring, 
and neki experiments of various kinds, and has 
come to the conclusion that fonr depressions, or 
‘shotts,’ as he terms them, which he names Tedjed, 
Djerid, Rharsa, and Melrir, and are situated 
seventy-seven feet six inches below the sea-leval, 
could by means of a canal be readily formed into 
a large inland sea or lake, which would have the 
effect of influencing for good the climate and 
fertility of the surrounding country to a consi 
able degree. This lake is stated to be th 
thousand one hundred and sixty-four square miles 
in extent. In order to prepare for the vast 
expense which such an undertaking must involve, 
the colonel proposes to sink artesian wells, for the 
Be are of cultivating the country ; and the rent 
paid for the water thus obtained might be applied, 
the whole or in part, towards the construction of 
the proposed canal In 1855, the first well was 
sunk to the depth of two hundred and ninety- 
five feet, when water was found flowing at an 
average of seventeen hundred and sixty gallons 
per minute the first year, which has now increased 
to nineteen thousand eight hundred gallons per 
minute. Sir F. de Lesseps saya: ‘The banka of 
the river Melah, which fifteen months ago were 
deserts, are now populated ; and very shortly the 
canal is to be commenced, so that the civilisation 
of the French African possessions must come from 
below; that is to say, must of necessity depend for 
water-supply on wells only.’ 





WAITING. 


Onog, in the twilight of an autumn day, 

I stood upon a beaten path, that Jed 

The shepherd lads to where their charges fed 

Tn pastures high above the upland way : 

Solemn, and Jone, and still, the mountain lay; 

And, like a dome above a temple spread, 

The blue sky stretched its beauty overhead, 

With not one floating cloud to preach docay. 

Always—above the hush, through the soft light 

Slow waning—the wide solitude waa fraught 

With mystic impulse from the silence caught— 

Half intonations heralding the night— 

That to my heart, awe-bound, conveyed a sense 

Of calm expectancy and questionless auspense. 
ALrrep Woop. 
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for examination, while visiting examiners are 
also appointed by the College for the inspection 
and examination of public and private schools. 
Another subsidiary but important branch of the 
operations of the College is the organisation of 
courses of lectures on ‘the Science, Art, and 
History of Education.’ In 1873, moreover, the 
Council instituted a professorship—the first 
established in this country—of the Science and 
Art of Education as a special subject of instruc- 
tion. Lessons on the methods of teaching various 
special subjects are also arranged from time to 
time, and meetings are held monthly for the 
purpose of discussing educational topics. There 
is, too, a library of educational works for the use 
of members. 

Established in 1846, the College of Preceptors 
was incorporated by royal charter in 1649, ‘for 
the purpose of promoting sound learning, and of 
advancing the interests of education, more especi- 
ally among the middle classes, by affording facili- 
ties to the teacher for the acquiring of a sound 
knowledge of his profession, and by providing 
for the periodical session of a competent Board 
of Examiners, to ascertain and give certificates 
of the acquirements and fitness for their office 
of persons engaged or desiring to be engaged 
in the education of youth, particularly in the 
private schools of England and Wales.’ The 
charter declares that the persons whose names 
are entered in the register-book ahall be members 
of the corporation, and constitutes them one 
body, politic and corporate, to have perpetual 
succession and a common seal. The corpora- 
tion ia, moreover, empowered to purchase and 
hold personal property, and, notwithstanding 
the statutes of mortmain, such lends, buildings, 
and hered‘tamenta as may be necessary for the 
purposes of the College, provided these do not 
exceed fifty acres. The charter goes on to pro- 
vide that therq shall be a Dean and Secretary 
and a Couneit4.! forty-eight members, of whom 
one shall be President and three Vice-presidents, 
and one-fourth of whom are to retire from office 
annually. The affaire of the corporation are 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


THE new buildings of the College of Preceptors 
in Bloomsbury Square are not unworthy of 
the largest examining body in the United King- 
dom ; for none of the universities or great edu- 
cational corporations can show such an annual 
total of examinees. Nearly sixteen thousand men 
and women, boys and girls, were examined by 
the College during last year. Hitherto, the 
practical difficulty of finding room for the enor- 
ous numbers who present themselves at the 
various London examinations has proved almost 
insurmountable, The house in Queen Square has 
long been ludicrously inadequate for requirements 
of this magnitude. But in its new home the 
College is comfortably housed. The hall is 
spacious enough to seat easily a thousand students 
at the same time; and it is probable that the 
operations of this indefatigable corporation will 
develop into still more huge proportions when 
it is no longer trammelled for space. 

Few people probably realise the work which hes 
been so thoroughly, although so unostentatiously, 
performed by the College of Preceptors during 
its forty years’ existence. In the examination of 
teachers alone, it has discharged a duty of incal- 
culable importance. It is one of the many 
functions of the institution to provide facilities 
to the teacher for acquiring a knowledge of his 
profession, as well as to examine and to certify as 
to his fitness; and in this way it has more than 
fulfilled the objects with which it was founded. 
Then the half-yearly examinations of pupils, which 
ia another distinct branch of ita work, afford a 
most useful test of their progress, whereby both 
teachers and the public can form a satisfactory 
criterion of the value of the instruction received 
and given. In this respect, too, the College was 
a pioneer, for its pupil examinations were founded 
some years before the institution of the University 
Local Examinations, and even before those orga- 
nised in 1856 by the Society of Arts For more 
than thirty years, immense numbers of boys and 
girls have every half-year presented themselves 






ed and directed by this Council, which has 
the custody and control of the common eeal. 

_ _ So much may be said for-the constitution of the 
College, as provided for under the charter. But 
it would ba tedious to detail the curiously exact 
provisions made with regard to its management; 
it will suffice to say that eo far these have worked 
well, And 80, too, have the bylaws, which pro- 
vide, amongst other things, that all persons 
engaged in education who have passed an exami- 
nation satisfactory to the Council are admissible 
as memibera, 

We have already indicated the two main 
divisions into which the work of the College is 
divided, As to the first, the examination of 
teachers, ib may be added that there are three 

des for which diplomas are granted—Associate, 

icentiate, and Fellow. . The subjects for. the 
diploma of Associate include the English language 
with special reference to its grammatical struc- 
ture; the outlines of English literature ; English 
history with special reference to the leading consti- 
tutional changes; geography, arithmetic, the theory 
and practice of education ; and either classics, a 
modern language, mathematics, or science. Candi- 
dates for the diplomas of Licentiate or Fellow 
pass a harder examination in the theory and 
practice of education, and have to take up two or 
three respectively of the extra subjects) Women 
—and it may be mentioned that they now fonn a 
large proportion of the candidates at the examina- 
tions for diplomas—are allowed to substitute 
either the theory of music or drawing for mathe- 
matican I'rom all this, it will be seen that 
these examinations afford a sound test of general 
knowledge. 

It is unnecessary to go into further details as 
to their scope. It may, however, not be without 
interest to add that the subjects of examination in 
the theory and practice of education include 
mental and moral science, logic, physiology, lesson- 
giving ond criticism of methods, and the history 
of education. As to the examinations for certifi- 
cates, held half-yearly at various centres and at 
schools ‘in union with the College of Preceptors,’ 
it may be remarked that they ore divided into 
five es—first, second, and third, and higher 
and lowor commercial for the first class there 
are eight aa aca subjects, including English 
grammar, a: ish history, geography, arithmetié, 
algebra, Euclid, Latin, ond either French or 
German, Spanish or Italian, or Greek ; and candi- 
dates may be examined in not more than five 
of the following additional subjects: Scripture 
history, plane trigonometry, mechanics, mensura- 
tion, experimental physics, chemistry, natural 
history, political economy, book-keeping, music, 
and drawing. The second-clags examination con- 
sists of six obligatory, and not more than four 
pe ec subjects; and the third class, of four 
obligatory, and not more than four optional sub- 
jects; while the higher and lower, commercial 
examinations are the same as those for the first 
and second classes respectively, with. the substitu- 
tion of a modern foreign language for, Latin. 

The higher certificates of the College are recog- 
nieed by Her Majesty’s judges and by the General 





















_ Medical Council, so that the holders of them are 
exempt from the ieee li examina- 
tions held by the Incorporated Law Society and 


by the variqus medical corporations of the United 
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Kingdom. ll first and second class certificates 
the holders of which have passed an examination 
in Latin are, moreover, recegnised by the Phar- 
maceutical Society and by the Royal Veterinary 
College. In fact, the examinations of the College 
of Preceptors have come to be regarded ag a aort 
of general preliminary examination, a fact that 
accounts in some measure for the enormous 
numbers who avail themselves of their advantages. 
It is satisfactory to know that the number of girls’ 
schools from which candidates are sent up peri- 
odically is now very considerable, and is rapidly 
increasing. In the case of all female candidates, 
it should be mentioned that algebra, geometry, 
and Latin are optional, and may be replaced by 
any three other subjects. 

The College has, indeed, already come to exer- 
cise a very appreciable influence upon middle- 
clasa education, and in its development will 
probably become still more influential In giving 
cohesion to the individual efforts of private 
middle-class schools, it has accomplished a great 
work, the real importance of which has yet to 
receive the recognition it deserves Owing to 
their isolation and their want of co-operation, 
private achools are largely lost sight of, whereas 
they perform functions which are every whit as 
important as those discharged by the great public 
schools. In the same way, too, so far as female 
education is concerned, the real value of the work 
done by the smaller schools is to o large extent 
dwarfed by the factitions importance which is 
given to the high schools and colleges. 

It should, moreover, be borne in mind that the 
College of Preceptors has been the first to estab- 
lish in this country a chair of Education. In the 
coming time, it may be that educational history 





and the science of teaching will form o necessary 


art of a liberal education. Bat it is not so to- 
ay. Even the very names of many of the great 


educators have an unfamiliar sound. Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s Governour, aud Roger Ascham’s Schole- 


master—those two great authorities for physical 
education—and John Brinsly’s Ludus Literarius, 
ate almost forgotten books Ib is as Provost of 
Eton that Sir Henry Wotton is remembered, and 
not as the author of A Philosophical Survey of Kdu- 
cation, The Tractats of Education is the least 
known of John Milton's writings, Few except 
educationists have probably even heard of Sir 
William Petty’s Plan of @ Trade or Industrial 
School, which appeared in 1647; and Samual 
Hartlib’s Propositions for erecting a College of 
Husbandry are almost unknown even in these 
days of agricultural colleges, Of Comenius, who 
is perhaps the true founder of educational science, 
it 1s safe to say that few people know much. Nor 
has the influence of Pestalozzi and Froebel _yet- 
become so highly valued as it deserves Here, 
indead, lies a rich field of study, and this the 
College of Preceptors has made its own 

Two projects, it should be added, are at the 
Laren time engaging the attention of the 

ouncil. The one, the registration of teachers, 
has long been outstanding. As long ago as 1861 
‘a cireular of the Council brought a pro : 
Scholastic Registration Act before the 8 of; 
the principal echools in the country, and the plan 
‘has not been lost sight of. The second scheme is 
comparatively new. The Council, now that it has, 
disposed of the building difficulty, proposes to | 











accumulate a fond from the surplus revenue of 
the Qollege for the purposes:ef feunding echolar- 
ships for intending teachers, and. for the estab- 
lishment of a Training College for teachers in 
secondary schools. But we have aid enough to 
indicate the wide usefnlnesa of this great educa- 
tional corporation. 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTEHIPMAN. 


By rus Avrnon or ‘ Wewacan,’ ‘Jonn Hrnrrna,’ 
‘Count Rovat,’ Ere. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THH WORKING OF THE POISON. 


Wan Richard Cable left the Anchor, the hour 
was not late, but he had dronk more than his 
head could bear. He had always been an abs- 
temious man ; consequently, a glass or two more 
than what he usually allowed himself greatly 
upset him. On this sole occasion he had not 
exercised that self-restraint which was habitual 
with him; for on this evening the fire in his bloed 
had urged him to elake it, But that was not all. 
He had: felt real pleasure in being once more in 
congenial society—in society which exercised no 
thraldom over him, in which he was relicved from 
the suspicion that he was being watched and 
criticised. This sense of liberty after irksome 
bondage impelled him to relax, and for once to 
forget that there were limits he had been accus- 
if comed to set himself. He appreciated the kindli- 
ness of the men he was with, and he sought to 
meet them on their own ground, to show them 
good-fellowship. As the fever in his veins cooled 
] and his wrath passed away, he became cheerful, 
| and for the first time for many days—happy. 
It is said that children brought up under stern 
discipline become dissolute when emancipated 
| from parental governance, Cable had been for 
some time under discipline peculiarly galling, and 
j now that for a moment he was free, he forgot 
that his liberty was not absolute. 

Richard left the Anchor on the arm of Jonas 

| Flinders, his brother-in-law. He was in good- 
humour. ‘The yacht shall be rechristened to- 
morrow,’ he said. ‘She shall be called hence- 
forth the Besse—that will please my mother; 
she is Bessie; and the baby is called after her. 
The best of boats shall bear the name of the best 
of women and the dearest of babes.’ 

The air from the sea was cold; it fanned the 
hot face of Richdrd. The sky was without clond. 
There was no moon, and many stars were visible ; 
not that the sky was crowded with them, as on 
a winter night, because there was twilight in ihe 
heavens ; nevertheless, many showed. The even- 
ing star twinkled. Sirtus tarned red and green 
and gold, flashed and winked like a diamond. 
The night was so cool, the breath from the sea 
eo fresh, that Richard's hot head seemed to him 
to ateam. ‘There is the Big Bear,’ said he, lean- 
ing heavily on the arm of Jonas, and pointing 

¥, to the constellation known.to every child. ‘There 
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he is: farming about on the end of his tail. Hats 
got his nose high up now—he'll have to brixig 
it down: before morning. Often have I watched 
him go round like the sails of a windmill, when 
I've kept watch on board the lightahip—Jonas! 
T think I’m turning about myeelf, like the Great 
Bear; but my head is the point on which I 
revolve. It’s a wonderful consideration to mt, 
Jonas, that the Great Bear always knows what to 
do with his front-paws. They are the pointern 
Draw a line through them wherever they may be, 
and it touches the north star. And when you 
consider that the Bear is never still, always turn- 
ing about on the tip of his tail, I say it is marvel- 
lous! There is instinct for you. I couldn’t do 
it. My paws are never in place. If I atick them 
into my pocketa, I am wrong. If I put them 
down straight and stiff, one on either aide of me, 
I’m wrong again. If I plant them on my knees, 
it is worse than ever. If I draw the back of one 
of them across my face, it is as bad as murder. 
Then, Jonas, whatever shall I say about my hind- 
feet, as Hezekiah Marriage calls them? I can't 
keep them anywhere where they do not give 
offence. I’ve curled them in a sort of knot under 
my chair where I’ve been sitting, and I was told 
I looked absurd—ill at ease. I’ve stretched them 
out straight before me, and I was informed I was 
uncouth. I’ye put one on one aside of my chair 
and the other on the other side, and that was not 
right neither; and then the boots have been s0 
smeared with rancid tallow, to keep out the water, 
that they won’t do ncither. I’m well aware, 
Jonas, in. the sphere to which I’m elewated, that 
I’m ivoked on much as a great ungainly Bear; 
but I wish in that same firmament I knew how 
to dispose of my extremities. Oh, the agony of 
mind those extremities of mine have caused me! 
Why is it, Jonas, that no beast or bird or creeping 
thing has any thought about or difficulty with 
its extremities, but only man ?—and we're made 
to believe he is the lord of creation.—I tell you 
what I think, Jonas—you’re not laughing at me. 
It is in polite society only—we get laughed at and 
meered at, It is not my feet, but her eyes that 
are the pointers; they are for ever pointing out 
my. extremities, turn them about and put them 
where I may. Take her bright brown eyes and 
draw a line through them’——. He checked him- 
self, and gaid hastily: ‘I’m not speaking of my 
wife; I’m not going to have her alluded to in 
this company, nor her name named, because your 
mouths have not been fashioned to pronounce it 
right, nor can your heads understand her ways 
of going on, and I won't have any commentin 
on and criticising of what you do not understen 
We'll tarn the conversation to the Besse,’ 

The cold night-oir was affecting him. He who 
was usually ao little of a talker, had become 
loquacious ; but then for many days he had been 
afraid ‘o speak lest he should commit a soleciam, 
and now that the fear was removed, he talked a 
great deaL , Ne 

‘There is the li out yonder—or two, is it? 
—where Fu'ed to be in the boat. They have put 
another weesel. there now, and another man is in 
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it. Why Jonad, I almost wish I were back at 
the old work, cleaning of the lamp, instead of 


always being a-snuffing and cleaning and polish- 
ing of myselfi—and never able to get myself ee 
always smudgea somewhere, and ruet-marka, an 


smoke and smyit, Out yonder, one day passed 
much like ghother, anid. all peaceable. True 
enotghs iy Ao storms, and I was tossed about ; 
but t ere Never was any storm and tossing about 
inside of 'me ; and now it is all inward, and none 
without. I’d rather the billows ran mountains 
high and the breakers foamed over my head, than 
have the seas so heavy within.— What creatures 
we are, Jonas! When I was on the boat, I was 
always longing to be ashore with my little ones ; 
and when J was ashore—somehow, I wasn’t 
altogether sorry when my time came to return to 
the ship. So, I guess, when a man’s a bachelor, 
he longs to be married ; and when he’s married, 
he looke back on his singleness with great longing. 
We always wally what we haven't got. Man is a 
perwerse animal, Jonas.’ 

‘Polly was a good wife. You think of her at 
times stilli—though she wasn’t rich ond accom- 
plished.’ 

‘Polly !’—Richard tried to recover himself; he 
was lurching egainst his brother-in-law. ‘Polly 
was an excellent wife.—But, Jonas, I will have 
no comparisons drawn, If you mean to insinuate 
anything egainst my present wife, you make me 
your enemy for life. Polly was everything that 
was right and good in her way; and I have no 
doubt that—that she—her name is more than we 
can pronounce right, we uneducated folk—she—— 
What was I ssying! She also is all that is excel- 
lent in her way. e do not compare them ; they 
are different.—Let us turn the conversation. The 
Great Bear stands in the sky, always a-turning on 
the end of his tail, which is o moral lesson to us 
always to keep the conversation a-turning.’ 

The two had nearly reached the cottage. 
Richard’s talk became more disjointed, his walk 
leas steady. The cold air ensuing on the heated 
atmosphere of the tavern parlour, exercised its 
usual effect. He had left the Anchor exhilarated ; 
he was now intoxicated. 

Was this the same Richard Cable who was wont 
to return home with raised head and even step, 
and whistling, to let his little ones know that 
their father was coming to them to kiss them 
ere they closed their eyes in sleep? Was this 
the same Richard Cable now reeling along the 
road maundering nonsense? What had occa- 
sioned this change? Only a drop of poison 
infused into his blood, The boys in sop’s 
fable threw stones at the frogs, whereon one of 
the tribe raised hig, head out of the water and 
said: ‘What is fun '}o you is death to us;’ and 
so may many a mem’ croak in his pain, when 
merry creatures pelt‘him with hard words: ‘What 
is fun to them demoralises me.’ Richard was 
already demoralised. His alerstes had met 
with a mortal wound. This self-respect was 
the stay which had held up all hie other virtues. 
Strong in his manly dignity, he had been gentle, 

tient, self-controlled, modest, and temperate. 
Fosephine eae at his sense of moral 

ignity, and when that gave way, every grace 
that bad leaned on it went into the dust at the 
same time. 

A Spanish bull-fight is by no means the even 
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conflict of equ opposed antagonists that we 
supposed in Tahoe The b have no in- 
clination to fight; their disposition is peaceable. 
It is only after persistent and prolonged efforts, 
that the matadores can goad them into pugnacity. 
They endure without resistance the stab of knife 
and the prog of lance. They turn their heads 
away, so as not to see the fluttered scarlet cloaka 
And we men are much the saame—placable, indis- 
Posed to gore, ready to rub our noses against the 
ands of our gaily tricked-out tormentors, against 
hands wet with our blood. We thrust our stupid 
heads against their breasts, asking to be patted 
on our flanks or rubbed between the horns. We 
do not want to fight, not we! We would not 
tear away a ribbon or a lace, or trample on a 
bugle off the frippery that adorns our tormentore. 
We have been stabbed, but we submit to wounds, 
and when next goaded, limit our protest to a 
subdued bellow. Possibly, we shake our heads 
in threat, but we mean no harm. When at 
length, with cruel ingenuity, our pretty perse- 
cutors drive barbs into the open wounds, and 
these barbs are armed with crackers and squibs 
and Catherine-wheels; and when they dribble 
Greek-fire and flaming sulphur into our sores, 
then, in our agony, we toss our heads and paw 
the ground, and strike the barriers of plank 
with our horus, ripping them like rushea, and 
we race, bellowing, blind ed, mad, round the arena 
—then woe to those who stand in our way; we 
are no longer responsible for our actions. 

Bessie Cable was sitting in the cottage by the 
table, in the front kitchen. She had been cutting 
out a dress for baby, a little pink dress with} 
white sprigs on it, a very sm attern ; and’ 
Mary sat on a stool beside.her, hemming the 
pieces together. The cut-out scraps lay on the 
table, some ready for Mrs Cable to sew together. 
Near her feet was the cradle, in which baby lay 
asleep, 

*O grannie!’ said Mary, ‘will she not look 
sweet in this pink dress? --And she will have 
a red sash and red bows on her little shoulders. 
She will be a sweet little rosebud, will she not?’ 
Then Mary stooped over the aePing child. ‘Do, 
grannie! look at her,’ she said. ‘Was there ever 
such a darling! What a pretty little dimple 
she has! She is langhing in her sleep, I do 
believe she is dreaming about her new frock.— 
Do you think, grandmamma, that babies know 
what is going to happen? I suppose the angels 
do, because they are so near God, who knows 
everything that is to be. I daresay little baby- 
souls that have just come down from God can 
see a little way into what is going to happen, 
and that is why Bessie is laughing now—she 
sees the pink frock in which she will be so smart 
on Sunday.’ 

‘I do not suppose babies see into the future, 
dear Mary, not even little pink frocks with car- 
nation bows. I do not think it would be well 
for them. They would see many sorrows and 
pains ; and then, instead of smiling in their sleep, 
their tears would trickle over their cheeks. They 
= happy because they are blind to what is to 

3 


‘Grannie,’ pursued Mary, ‘how do babies’ souls 
come to them? Father took me outaide one 
night and let me see the falling stars, and he 
said they were baby-soule coming down out of 
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heaven from the hand of God. Why do the 
falling stars always go out when they come near 
the earth?’ : 

‘Becauee, I suppose, they enter into the little 
bodies.’ 

‘ Bie eee Mary went on—she was a 
thoughtful child, and asked more questions than 
Bessie Cable had the wit to answer—‘how is it 
that there are no rising stars? They are all 
falling, and none flying up. It ought not to be 


come down 


so. If we see the little bright so 
when babies are born, then, when es people 
die, we should see their souls like bright stars 


mount up to heaven.—Have you seen them do 
that?’ 

‘No, dear, never.’ 

‘But why not, grannie?’ 

‘Because the souls get so dust-clogged and 
darkened and stained with their sojourn on earth, 
that the brightness is dimmed, and God must 
clean them again before they shine.’ 

Mary considered a while, and then said: ‘I 
don’t think father’s soul will need much cleaning, 
it shines so bright now.’ 

‘Hark !’ said Mra Cable. 
—No; it is not his tread.’ 

A hand on the door ; it was thrown open, and 
Richard Cable staggered in, without his coat, 
which he had forgotten, and left on the eup- 
board in the Anchor parlour. His face was red, 
his hair disordered, his eyes Weodering: 

Mary looked up, sprang to her feet with a 
cry of delight, and with apes arms prepared to 
wun to him. His mother laid her work on her 
is and looked at him with doubt and alarm. 
"Mary was arrested by something in his appear- 
ance so unusual as to frighten her. 

‘Richard!’ said Mrs Cable, ‘what has hap- 
pened 3’ 

‘She shall be christened to-morrow,’ he replied ; 
‘rechristened to-morrow—and called henceforth 
the Beastie.’ 

His mother knew what had occurred. The 
tone of his voice, the drawl in his spcech, his 

osition lurching from one foot to the other, 
declared it. 

‘Father, dear, said little Mary, ‘how strange 
you look !” 

‘Mary,’ said Mrs Cable hastily, ‘go 
up-stairs at once,’ rising and ihing Mary by 
the hand. ‘Your father is—ig unwell. You must 
go instantly to your room. Say your prayers by 
yourself, and pray for him.’ She hurried the 
child to the stairs, 

Mary went reluctantly ; but she was a docile 
child, and did not venture to disobey. On the 
stairs she stood and blew a kiss to her father 
from her little palm. ‘Grannie,’ she said, ‘he 
1g not very unwell, is he? He will be well 
to-morrow.—Dear father, try to be quite well 
soon. 

‘Halloo |’ said Richard, staggering to the table, 
‘what have we here? A new frock for little 
Bessie ! Ha, ha! Shall we have the yacht new 
christened to-morrow? No disrespect meant to 
my wife. No slur cast, But we can’t pronounce 
the name right, 60 had better not pronounce it 
at all’ Then he went to the cradle. ‘Bessie!’ 
he said, ‘come along and crow over giving your 
name to the yacht A fine boat that answers 
her helm, as a racer does a touch on the bridle’ 


2, 


‘There is his tread. 


away. Run 








He a 
the ¢ 


» put his hands into the cradie under 

and raised it out of its crib. ‘There’s 
greg in the captain’s cabin,’ he said, swinging the 
ing child aloft, ‘there's water down below. 
—Halloo! at sea already—life on the ocean wave | 
and on the rolling deep! Up we go! “Dogn. ; 
we go!’ He lurched over. % 
‘For heaven’s sake, Richard,’ cried his mother 
from the staircase, where she stood holding Mary’s 
hand—‘ Richard, let the baby alone! Dut her 
back in the cradle,’ 

‘Don’t you fear! The Besste shall rake the 
stars with her topmast, and dance in the foam 
of the ocean, Sha’n’t she, my baby! Up she 
swings with straining timbers, down she goes!’ 
He lost his balance, fell over the cradle ; and the 
child dropped from his handa on the stone floor, 
before Mrs Cable had time to unlock her hand 
from Mary’s clutch and fly to catch the babe 
from his uncertain hold. The little creature 
uttered a cry and was still. But oh !—with a 
shriek, piercing, tearing through the house, fright- 
ening the children in their eda: the father picked 
himself up on his knees and clasped hia hands, 
one on each side of his head, sobered in one 
moment of supreme agony and remorse. He 
knelt as one turned to stone, with his eyes riveted 
to the white motionlesa child, lying on the pave- 
ment, his face turned to the ue of death. 
Was the little one killed? Was it severely 
injured ? 

‘Run, run for the doctor!’ ordered Mrs Cable, 
coming up, yet shrinking from laying her hand 
ca the fallen child, fearful what she might 

nd. 

Still, frozen, so immovable that he did not even 
tremble, Richard knelt, upright, holding his head, 
with clbows out, and gray lips unclosed, and blank 
eyes. The child lay on its back, with the little 
arms apart, motionless, with eyes fixed, and no 
colour in the face, no movement of the breast, 
no pale beating, only a bubble hanging between 
the lips. 

‘Ren, run for the doctor!’ again ordered Mre 
Cable. ; 

Then Richard staggered to his feet like one 
suddenly roused from sleep, and yet under 
the influence of a dream. Still in his shirt 
sleeves, and without thought to put on his hat, 
he went to the door, and ran. He stayed at the 
doctor's door, but he did not wait for him and 
return with him to the cottage. He ran on, ran 
for an hour without stopping in one direction— 
towards Brentwood Hall. 





BLIND JACK OF KNARESBOROUGH. 


THERE is a wonderful law of compensation in 
nature, if we read her aright ; for if she deprives 
us of one sense, she so quickens the apprehension 
of the rest that in time we are scarcely conscious 
of our lose. Blindness has ever been considered 
the most terrible of such calamities, from the 
utter Helplesaneas and dependence it is supposed 
to entail upon ita unhappy object. Probably the 
most extraordinary instance on record of man ren- 
dering himgelf, as it were, wholly independent 
of eyesight, aud actually excelling in such pursuits 
as depend most upon the visual organs, is that of 
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John Metcali, whose life, under the name of j adept that few could beat him. He played with ff 
“Blind Jack of Knaresborough,’ has been recorded | cards on which the figures were raised ; and his [ 
in two curiona’ old ‘tracts. As his sobriquet |fellow-players named their cards as they laid 
implies, John Metcalf was born at Knaresborough, |them down, Boxing is another art that would 
in Yorkshire, in the year 1717. His parents ware] seem to be unattainable by a blind man, and 
working-people; and when the boy was about six, | here agnin Metcalf upsets all preconceived ideas, 
he was attacked by smallpox, then o scourge es'| There was a gigantic bully at 
deadly as the plague. He recovered, but with the |who had constituted himself the terror of the 
total loss of sight ; but, strange to say, there was| place. One day he insulted a friend of Jack’s 
nothing in the appearance of the eyes themselves] in a public-house, whereupon the latter chal- 
ko indicate that they had lost their power; and jlenged him te fight. The fellow eagerly took 
throughout his life, no one ever suspected, fram} up the glove, making sure of an easy victory ; 
his look or manner, unless previously informed | but in the course of twenty minutes, Metcalf 
‘that such was the case. without receiving any injury himeelf, had inflicted 
By the time he was ten years old, he seems to such a thrashing upon his opponent that he 
have experienced little inconvenience from his i for mercy. a ax Sent 
loas; he could find his way about any part of ack wos 8 fine-made man, stood .six ‘two 


cata BE in his stockings, and was robust in preportion. 
Knaresborough and join in all the sports and| a inongh disfigured by the emallpox, he was a 
mischief of boys of his own age. Having a taate | creat favourite with his companions ef the appo- 
for music, he was taught the violin. One Squire | site sex ; but in consequence of some disagreement 
Woodlands took a great fancy to the poor dad, | on this score, he found it necessary to quit Har- 
used to have him up to the Hall, and take bim | rogate for a time, and took the opportunity of 
hunting; for, atrange as it may sound, there was 


paying his first and last visit to London. While 
not a bolder rider in the county of York than |! the metropolis, he met several of his Yorkshire 
blind Jack. No kind of sport came amias to him. 


patrons ; and upon his return to the north, some 
He 1 ed to swim in the Nidd, and soon became months afterwards, one ‘of theae, Colonel Liddell, 
Barn ? 
eo expert that he was employed to dive for the 


who was an the point of starting on the same 
dodies of the drowned. He gained his Living 


journey, offered to take him down in his.chaise ; 
sro i HAs ut Jack gratefully declined his offer, saying he 
Principally, however, by playing his violin at | praferred to walk. The two travellers started at. 
weddings and village merry-makings; and in |the same hour; but at every stage the pedestria: 
1732 he received an offer to play at the Harrogate | was in advance, and at nightfall put up, by previous 
Assembly Rooma, This was some forty years | arrangement, at the same inn as the colonel Orh 
before the immortal Humphry Clinker ‘paid his the Saturday night, the latter expressed his intén 
visit to the northern spa; but the description tion of resting through the Sunday ; but Jack 
given by Melford of the public room where the Morante acer oe ae es ati an gs 
company.’ (dfink: faa. iy thie aflerupos: andl play. ination a day in advance of the chaise. is 
at cards or dance in the evening,’ would -equally 
apply to this period. How primitive the com- 


would have been 2 remarkable feat for a man 
possessed of all his Lcagr N ne for a blind 
man to outstrip a chaise whole way im s0 
pany were may be gauged from the fact that the | long a iuaeney was little less than marvel- 
previous fiddler, the sole musician of the place, | lous. : ; ; 
was nearly a hundred years old. Jack was highly |, ck had fixed his affections teas a Miss Benson, 
successful, and soon made himself a favourite with the daughter of a Harrogate eeper ; and upon 
the visitors and the resident gentry, to whom he ing ‘thet bet sean tets prestly mash Higher 
recommended himself by his love of all kinds of | for their daughter than a blind fiddler—had forced 
open-air sports, especially those of hunting, cock- | her (during his absence) into an engagement with 
fighting, and horee-racing. He was a canstant}a young man of property; that the banns had 
attendant at the York race-meetings, mixed with | been published, and the wedding-day fixed. On 
the Squires as an equal, betted, and was so for-|the evening before the bridal morning, Jack 
tunate, that he was able to buy a racer of his own | Teceived a meseage from his lady-love asking him 
and run him for amall plates, He once rode a 4 meet her poe m nae ae Poe verhood. of 
f ‘ e inn ; and there he e de of hearin 
match himself for a heavy wager under most difi-| te.’ she was still faithful to him and bated his 
cult conditions, A one-mile circle was marked out | ivay Being a bold fellow, he proposed that 
by posts, and this was’ to be ridden thrice round. | they should run away together and get married 
Large suma were laid that Metealf would never |in a neighbouring town; and the lady, nothing 
be able to kesp the course ; Dut at each post he 
stationed a man with a bell, and as this was 
mtruck on his approach, he knew exactly when 
to turn, and so came in the winner, beating his 
opmpetitor, who had eyesight in his favour. 


loth, consented. In the meantime, the bride- 
groom-expectant had made great preparations for 

At bowls, which would seem to depand se mach 
‘pon accuracy of sight, Metcalf was a great 


celebrating the happy event, ordering a dinner for | 
two hundred persona But when merning came, 
proficient. Yet more marvellons was dis skill 
{at card-playing, at which he became such an 












the bride was not to be found ; nor was anything 
theard of her until the next day, when the rmm- jj 
away returned as Mrs John Metcalf. ‘It may he |j 
added, that she never repented her hasty act; ff 
for John made the most devoted of busbamds, | 
mever forgetting the excellent home from which 
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ber he 
he had ‘tiken her, and al doing his best to 
surround ‘her with such comforts ea she had been 
accustomed to enjoy. A'fter his marriage, Metcalf 
purchased a house in his native town, but still con- 
tinued, with the help of a boy, to constitute the 
entire orchestra of the Harrogate Assembly Rooms. 
He also set up a four-wheeled chaise and a one- 
horse chair for the accommodation of visitors, 
these vehicles being the first public hla 
ever atarted there. About the same time, he 
entered into the fish-trade, making journeys with 
packhorses to the coast, and thence conveying his 
goods to Manchester or Leeds; and so indefatig- 
able was he, that he would frequently walk two 
days and a night with little or no rest. 
uring the rebellion of 1745, a gentleman of 
Harrogate named Thornton raised a company at 
his own expense, to help to repel the invaders, 
and asked Metcalf to join and assist him in rousing 
the military ardour of the rustics around. Our 
blind hero willingly answered to both demands ; 
and being sent out with a recruiting sergeant, 
worked so zealously, that in two days be had 
induced one hundred and forty men to join. 
And when the company started to mect General 
Wade at Newcastle, Jack, dressed in his blue and 
buff uniform, with a gold-laced hat upon his head, 
marched at the head of the company, fiddle 
in hand, playing Britons, strike Home, and other 
patriotic airs, which he accompanied with his 
voice. 
During his brief military career, Metcalf met 
with many adventures. Captain Thornton’s com- 
any was in the surprise at Falkirk, and was 
ee the leader being taken prisoner, a 
te which ultimately befell his faithful bench- 
an, John Metcalf, who was captured by Prince 
Charlie’s men as a spy. His blindness, however, 
obtained his acquittal, after which, though with 
ianch difficulty, he succeeded in rejoining the 
king’s forces in time to be present at several 
engagements. Jack, from his affliction, was one 
of the lions of the army, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land was greatly struck by the accuracy with 
which he kept step and performed all his duties. 
His musical abilities came in well when the Duke 
ave a ball at Aberdeen, where for eight hours 
Jack fiddled away to twenty-eight couples, elicit- 
ing frequent cries of ‘Bravo!’ and ‘Well done, 
Metcalf!’ from His Roya] Highness, who had 
teken a great liking to the blind soldier, so much 
80, indeed, that had Jack chosen to follow him to 
London, the Duke would have taken him under 
his patronage. But after the battle of Culloden, 
our hero went back to his wife and children, to 
his old post as the Harrogate orchestra, and gave 


up Gemenia. for the rest of his life. 
8 sharp and shrewd 


_Alway however, he had 
icked up some ideas during his campaign which 
e quickly put in force; and as soon a8 peace and 


order were restored between the two countries, he 
journeyed into Scotland, and bought up certain 
articles of native manufacture then little known 
in England, and did a good trade in retailing 
them on the southern side of the Border. Those 
being the days of eueeling, he also did a little 
in the contraband line, en he started as a 
horse-dealer, and was considered one of the finest 
judges of the equine race in Yorkshire; for so 
marvellously acute was his sense of touch, that 
‘be could almost unerringly judge an gnimal by 
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simply running his hand over it. ‘ 

other ventures, he started in 1761 the firat 
wagon thet ran between York and Kmaresboroug! 
driving it himself, and performing the jowmey 
twice a week in summer and once in winter, 

But not even these multifarious callings ware 
sufficient to exhaust his energies, During his 
leisure hours he studied mensuration in a wa 
peculiar to himself; and given the length an 
girth of a piece of timber, could with surprising 
rapidity uce its contents to feet and inches 
These studies suggested to him the idea of road- 
making. His first easay was a piece of three miles 
in length between Fearnsby and Minship. He 
was perfectly successful ; rae | hearing that a new 
bridge was to be constructed at Boroughbridge, 
he applied for the contract. ‘What do you know 
about bridge-meking?’ was the half-contem 
tuous question his application was greeted ‘wil 
With the most perfect lucidity, and on purely 
scientific rincipie he explained his plans, and 
obtained the work. There was another piece of 
road which all the surveyors had pronounced 
impossible to construct, on account of the under- 
ine bog; but Jack undertook to accomplish 
‘the task ; and by making a foundation of brush- 
wood—an idea that at that time it would seam 
had not occurred to any one—he succeeded in 
making a perfectly firm and dry causeway. For 
many years he now solely devoted himself to 
repairing and making roads and bridges in differ- 
ent parts of Lancashire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, and 
Yorkshire. 

Though arrived at a somewhat advanced age, 
Metcalf could not even yet conquer his restless 
disposition. One of his daughters hed married 
a man in the cotton business, and he was at 
once srized with a desire to embark in cotton 
speculations ; 80, in 1781 he bought spinning- 
jennics and a carding-engine, spun yarn and 
manufactured calicoes and printed goods, and 
took them to Knaresborough to sell, sometimes 
carrying as much as five stoneweight for many 
miles. He continued to live with thie daughter 
in Cheshire until 1792, when he retaorned to his 
native county, and settled, with another married 
daughter, at Spofforth, near Wetherby. He now 
employed himself buying hay and timber-trees, 
He would measure the stacks with his arms, 
ascertain the height, and then calculate ithe 
number df solid feet they ‘contained. He went 
through a similar process with the timber. In 
the year 1800, being then eighty-three years old, 
he determined to pay a visit to York, in which 
he had not set foot for thirty-two years; yet 
he found his way about the strects with z ect 
ease. During his ac ae agp he passed along 
a certain road which he had not traversed for 
sixty years, yet such was his marvellous memory, 
that he discovered a difference in the hanging 
of the gates leading to a gentleman’s mansion 
he used to visit as a youth. Going among such 
of his old friends as were yet in the land of 
the living, he proved to be a8 cheerful and con- 
vivial as ever, playing his fiddle for the young 
people to dance to, and thoroughly enjoying the | 
sport himself. Still firm on his legs, he tradged | 
all the way from York to Knaresborough, doing 
his ten milg in three and a half hours. Long j 
ere thi, in 1700, he had lost ‘bis faithful parter, ¢ 
who preceded him to the grave by twenty-two # 
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years, for it was not until 1810 that this extra- 


ordinary hele and hearty and in full posses- 
sion of his faculties almost to the last, passed 


away. 








CHECKMATED. 
CHAPTER I. 


THB position of Mr David Chester—sometimes 
known as ‘old Davy, and very often os ‘old 
Chester’—at the time our story opens was one 
which is only too common, is very sad and hard 
to bear, and which receives less sympathy than 
should be awarded to it. He was a clerk out 
of a situation, and not likely soon to obtain 
one; for he was turmed fifty-five years, and with 
his thin gray hair and spare wrinkled face looked 
fully his age. Now, too, he had grown shabby, 
although decently so, and this added in no 
slight degree to the difficulty, which needed no 
addition. 

Everywhere it was the same story—he was 
too old. David strove to show that his experi- 
ence made him valuable, and that he would come 
cheap; but he knew beforehand, without the 
bitter experience he soon obtained, that there 
is not much virtue in arguments addressed, under 
such circumstances, to possible employers, ‘We 
prefer younger clerks, was a reply which could 
not be gainsaid. 

So on one particular day—which, however, was 
not special in its character—he was standing 
in Cheapside, hesitating which of two visits he 
should pay firat. A friend had told him that a 
certain firm was taking on clerks for temporary 
work, and he thought Chester would be just 
the moan for them. So David went to this 
house first. He was not kept long in suspense. 
‘All openings filled,’ settled the matter; but, 
in addition, the clerk who spoke to him added 
cheerfully : ‘We have turned away nigh upon a 
hundred fellows to-day.’ Poor Chester having 
grown used to these rebuff, the sting was not 
so keen as it once had been; nevertheless, he 
was a trifle more depressed in his air os he 
left the counting-house. 

His next visit was to Brisby, Gadham, & 
Co., merchants and Indian agente in Great St 
Amyott’s Court. This was a more trying and, 
he ieared, even a more hopeless visit than the 
other; for David had served the house when 
old Peter Gadham ruled there—there had been 
no Brisby for many years—and had sat for fully 
a quarter of a century in the dull, sky-lighted 
office; and with no great salary, no great ambi- 
tion, perhaps with no great abilities, had jogged 
on contentedly enough. But old Gadbam died. 
His heirs and sueréssors, on coming into the 
business, saw that the staff were a drony lot, 
a long way behind the age; and as they wanted 
a more go-nhead set of people about them,’ most 
of the clerks were dismissed. 

David Chester would doubtless have received 
his dismissal in any case. In old Gadham’s famil 
there had been jeslousics and heartburnings, su 
as will gather where the wealth of a bad-tempered, 
tyrannical old man is coveted and hungered for 
by a circle of relations; and there had been 

~ deeper cauge even than this for ill-blood. We 
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need not go very closely into these matters; it. 
will be enongh to say that the eon of old Gadham, | 
his only son, who naturally expected—or at one 
time had done so—to inherit his father’s wealth 
and business, was wholly excluded, and another 
branch of the family succeeded. It need hardly 
be said that there was a great deal of ill-feeling 
over such an arrangement; and as David was 
supposed to be a partisan of young Ernest Gadham, 
he was @ marked man with the new Poole Poor 
David was wrongly suspected, for he really dis- 
liked the young man, who, if only half of what 
was said of him was true, quite deserved the 
treatment he had received—was, indeed, let off 
easily. But some circumstances had given David 
the repute of being Mr Ernest's adherent, and 
he was accordingly the first to be paid his month’s 
salary in lieu of notice. 

The reader can now understand the clerk’s 
reluctance to call on this firm to ask the boon 
of some employment as messenger, office-keeper, 
or anything, in their own or some other ware- 
house. He had called upon them several times, 
meeting scant encouragement, but had not tried 
such an appeal as this, the making of which 
was terribly painful. 

He saw the head-clerk, which he deemed fortu- 
nate, inasmuch as this gentleman was well dis- 
post to David and sorry for his ill-luck. He 
istened to the story the clerk had to tell; told 
with some sorrowful touches which showed the 
need of the applicant. 

‘Upon my word, Chester, I hardly know what 
to say,’ began the head-clerk. ‘Things are 
dreadtully flat ; yet, if” He ceased abruptly ; 
and David, looking round, saw that the head 
of the firm had entered the office. 

This was a portly but harsh-looking gentle- 
Man, over whose features came a sterner cast 
as he met the visitor's eyes. ‘Chester here again ! 
What does he want now?’ This was of course 
addressed to the head-clerk, who told in very 
few words the substance of. what he had just 
heard; and David sought to add something 
about his long service in the firm; but the 
principal, either not hearing or not heeding him, 
said: ‘I thought you understood, Chester, that 
there was nothing for you here. You had better 
understand it now for good and all; and I do 
not care about finding you hanging round the 

lace.’ As he finished, the principal turned and 
eft the office by his private door, as he had 
entered, without speaking further to the head- 
clerk, a pretty clear proof that he was out of 
temper. So the head-clerk looked at David and 
shook his head ruefully ; and the unlucky visitor 
left the office, mortified and ashamed. 

‘He always has been a bitter enemy to me,’ 
muttered David, as he plodded on his long, 
fagging, familiar walk to Kentish Town, where 
he lived. His worn and wearied look, as he 
entered his little parlour, told his story plainly 
enough to eo bis auphier, the whir of whose - 
sewing-machine, audible enough in the passag 
had ceased when he appeared. Z i 

‘Well, father, exclaimed the girl, sssuming 
a cheerful smile, ‘have you any good news to- 
day ?—Never mind, she continued, as he shook 
his head dolefully ; ‘business will be brisker 
soon, and then you wil) be all right I have 
had some fresh work in to-day, ao there is some 
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good news——Now, have your tea; it is all 


x 
hatever other desirable properties might be 
lacking to David, he ueually possessed 9 good 
appetite, this, not unfrequently, when it was) 
rather inconvenient ; but to-day he could make 
no way with his little atew, pinot’ though 
it was; and his daughter, checking herself in 
her cheerful gossip, asked him if he were ill, 
or had over-walked himeelf, or had had one of 
those nasty headaches again. 

‘No, Josie, returned her father; ‘I have suf- 
fered from nothing, and nothing has happened 
that might not have been foreseen. I was foolish 
enough to try again at Gadham’s; and Mr 
Robinson, the chief bookkeeper, would have 
listened to me; but Mr Gadham came in.’ He 
then detailed, with perhaps some added colour- 
ing, the unpleasant interview with the head of 
the firm, his daughter making various sympa- 
thetic comments as he proceeded. ‘It is all 
through that business of Mr Ernest and his 
father,’ David concluded. ‘Because it is known 
I was the one generally chosen to take messages 
backwards and forwardg, after the quarrel—which 
I could not help—these people think I was all 
on Ernest’s side, and tried to prejudice the old 
man against them. I have always anid, that 
while Mr Ernest, behaved very wrongly, espe- 
cially in drawing bills or cheques on his father 
without Y pairs yet he did this for no great 
sum, and, as an only child, he took liberties. 
But he was punished too severely—too severely 
for that fault, Josie. Yet he was not a good 
young man. But there!’ he exclaimed, rallying 
with an effort, ‘I need not go over all this again. 
Let me eat my dinner, eat be thankful I have 
such a nice dinner to eat.’ 

Josie resumed her sewing-machine; and after 
finishing his meal, David sat and smoked his pipe 
by the open window, for it was summer-time; 
and a belt of garden lying between the honse 
and the pavement of the quiet etreet, made the 
wee quite secluded, if not absolutely country- 

e, 

Josie being busy, and David occupied with his 
own ponent they had not spoken for some 
time, until the garden gate creaking, the latter 
looked up, and saw Minnie coming in. ‘And 
some one with her, Josie!’ ke exclaimed. ‘A 
man, Who could it be?’ ; 

A knock following, he rose to open the door; 
and Josie, pausing to listen, turned scarlet—she 
was usually pale—which grew deeper in colour 
as she heard a laugh at the door, with an exclama- 
tion of surprise from her father: ‘Come in, my 
boy! Come in, and let us have a good look at 
you! Who would have dreamed of seeing you 
rd soon !—Why, Josie, it is Geoffrey—Geofirey 

‘oyne ! 

_ Minnie, a girl of sixteen, but a big and bounc- 
ing lass, came first, and was followed by a well- 
built, good-looking young fellow of some three 
or four and twenty. is bronzed cheeks and 
a certain roll in his gait bespoke the stranger to 
be of the ‘seafaring persuasion,’ as indeed he was, 
being employed on & large ship as clerk, store- 
keeper, purser, or whatever the proper nautical 
description may be. 

‘Yes, here I am!’ he exclaimed.—‘ And how 
are you, Mr Cheater? I met Minnie at the top 





of the street; she could not say anything th 
but I know she is glad to cee’ mae? Wh thie 
he kissed the amiling Minnie; and having pre- 
viously shaken hands with Cheater, there was 20 
reason why he should not kiss Josie as well. 

The sewing-machine was at once abandoned, 
and Geoffrey became the centre of the little group, 
telling of his adventures, his promotion, his ho 
for the future, which latter, from his appealin, 
so often to Josie, who sat by his side, includ 
perhaps more than he brought prominently for- 
ward, It appeared that the young fellow’s mother 
had been for many years housekeeper to the chief 
owner of the ‘line’ in which Geoffrey was em- 
ployed, and from this humble but creditable influ- 
ence, his position was secure, and his advance- 
ment had been rapid. Even the ill success of 
David was brightened with a tinge of the chcer- 
iulocea which the newcomer diffused around 

im. 

“We will soon make that all right!’ he cried, 
with a hearty slap on the old fellow’s shoulder. 
‘T will see our owner; and if you would like to 
have something down at the waterside offices, I 
have no doubt I could get you an offer. They 
do not pay high salaries there, but the hours are 
eas , 


David of course expressed his pleasure at hear- 
ing this, and also his readiness to accept any 

osition. Then the young man had to hear, 
rom father and daughter, an account of the 
injustice and cruelty of Mr Gadham, at which 
he was sympathetically indignant. 

He turned the conversation, however, by sud- 
denly exclaiming : ‘1 quite forgot! I have two 
Australian presents for Josie and Minnie— 
Minnie’s is the prettiest. What do you think 
it is?’ 

The pleased and blushin 
several of the objects most 
mind, but in vain. 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ returned Geoffrey. 
‘Tt is a treasure from on Australian chief—his 

eatest treasure. A necklace, Minnie, beruti- 
ully made of the skin of a snake’—here both 
the girls shuddered—‘and fibre from the bark 
of a tree, ornamented with twelve eye-teeth taken 
from the heads of his dead enemies—all taken 
by himself or his tribe.’ 

The girls, with something like a scream, pro- 
tested against such a present ; while even David 
gave it as his opinion that ‘it would not do” 

‘To tell you the truth, I do not think it 
would, said Coyne, laughing. ‘I could have 
had it, however, from my friend Jack—-Cloudy 
Range Jack—who insisted upon giving me some 
little keepsake ; 80 I chose two others, not half go 
much prized as the necklace had been.—A brooch 
for you, Minnie, studded with nuggets of gold, 
just as they came from the mine. The same 

or Josie, o trifle larger, with a circle of garnets 
as well’ : 

The brooches were produced, examined, fastened 
on, and pronounced ‘lovely ;’ David adding that 
he thought it very generous of Mr Jack 
Cloudesley. 

‘No, no!" interrupted Coyne ; ‘ not Cloudesley, 
but Cloudy Range Jack. I never knew his other 
name. are plenty of men over there who 
are called after the ranges, or districts, or diggings 
where they have Leen working, and it 1s not 


Minnie guessed 
ear to the girlish 
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sonsidered strict etiquette to inquire further. 
Jack had been living at Oloudy Range; so you 
see how he got his name. It was through a little 
adventure on his part—and I suppose on mine 
aleo—that we became much friends. One night 
I had been a few miles up the country, and 
ewhile walking back I saw, te the light of the 
‘half-moon, two men standing under the shade 
of a trea, evidently hiding. I thought they 
were after no good, so went cautiously and on 
my guard towards them; but a man, walking 
in the other direction, came up first, and the 
thieves sprang upon him. e was knocked 
down by a blow which laid his head open, and 
I think they meant killing him; but, luckily, 
I wus armed, and fired a couple of shots from 
‘my revolver at'the fellows. They were both hit, 
but were able to make off; and I helped the 
stranger up. He went back to the city with 
me. He, as you have guessed, was Cloudy Range 
Jack, one of the best fellows I ever met; and I 
believe we shall be friends for life. But I did 
something after that which Mr Chester may not 
think very ‘pusiness-like.’ 

*I don’t suppose I shall set myself up for a 
jadge of what is business-like or not,’ said David, 
with a smile which was anything but cheerful ; 
"but let us hear it.’ 

*Well,’ continued Coyne, after a moment's 
hesitation, ‘Jock had heard of a land or mining 
spec. which he was sure was good, although the 
owner had grown tired of it; and as he gave me 
the. chance, I joined him. It took my savings 
and an advance note on our agents; but at the 
worst, I can sell for what I gave; in fact, I had 
a slightly better offer before leaving ; but Jack, 
who knows all about the spot, says he would 
not take ten times the money. This was only 
just before I sailed for home.’ 

David said nothing, though in his heart he 
did not think highly of the speculation—with a 
man whose name, even, Geoffrey did not know! 
But the girls were hopeful, as Geoffrey was. 

On inquiry, Geoffrey found that his chief—the 
shipowner—was out of town, but was sure to 
return before the Royal Oak sailed, and the young 
man felt confident that his application on tehalt 
of bis old friend would be successful.” So David 
Chester made up his mind to bear the delay 
hopefully ; but every day made it worse and 
harder for the little family to struggle on, as 
Minnie earned but ae trifle, while Josie had to 
toil very hard at the machine to provide even 
the plain food which satisfied them The mother 
had been dead some yeare. 

‘Thenk heaven!’ the clerk was wont to say, 
‘she was spared this trouble.—I had thought,’ 
he would often continue, ‘that I never, never 
could be reconciled to her less; ‘bat now I can 
i am thankful she is gone.’ 

‘artly from force of habit, and partly because 
it re so dull and dreary to sit all day at home, 
thé clerk made his ueual visite to the City, and 
called occasionally at some friendly office, but 
with the invariable result. Upon a certain day, 
as Chester was going slowly home, tired as usnal, 
and full of misgivings as to his young friend’s 
inftuence proving sufficient to serve him, a 
voice, hearty, or at anyrate lond, exclaimed : 
-*David Chester |—honest old Davy once again | 
How are you, my old patriarch?’ The person 
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who spoke wes a tall man, well dressed, with a 
larger beard and moustache than is commonly 
seen, and he was probably nearer forty than 
Sey ee ot ee ee az he met the 
inquiring look of the old clerk, then, clapping 
him on the shoulder, laughed openly, ‘Don’t 
gage me ' ees _ is 

7 es; I thi 0,’ hesita i 
Chester he but I cannot call to Sarpy pee 

‘Ah! ah! you cannot!’ laughed ‘the other. 
‘Well, the middle of Alderagate Strest is not a 
good ‘place for indulging in sentimental reminis- 
cences. Come in here, and try if a glasa or 
two of wine will not freshen your memory, 
although, David, I did not think a few years 
would have made such a difference.’ He turned, 
and Chester followed ‘him; the old fellow was 
not proof against the temptation of a glass of 
wine, a luxury unknown to him through all 
these dreary days of failure. Ensconced mm the 
private bar of a tavern hard by, the stranger 
ordered the wine, and then faced Chester again. 

‘Do you mean to say that you cannot—-—_ Ah! 
T see you do, now,’ he cried; ‘I see it in your 
eyes.’ 

‘Yes, I know you,’ said Chester; ‘you are Mr 
Ernest Gadham. I knew your voice at first, 
and there was something in you—— But how 
changed you sre! You are stouter; you had 
no beard or moustache in those days, and your 
dress ’—— 3 

‘All great improvements, no doubt you mean 
to say,’ interrupted the other. Well, never 
mind those points, Here is your health, my old 
friend ; I know you will pledge mine.’ 

David readily did so, and his companion pro- 
seeded : ‘They thought—you know who I mean 
—that I was dead; they hoped it; and hearing 
nothing of me, believed it. J suppose you are 
not with them?’ 

This was a subject on which Chester required 
smal] pressing, and he launched out into a his- 
tory of the firm of Brisby, Gadham, & Co., with 
lengthy episodes detailing his own grievances, 
and the atrocious treatment he had experienced 
at their hands. 

‘There has been don ple, among them,’ said 
Ernest, when at last the history was finished. 
‘My poor old father did not bear such malice 
against me. You know he made a will in my 
favour, shortly before his death,’ 

‘Did he indeed?’ responded Chester, sympa- 
thetic in his turn. 

‘Did he!’ echoed Ernest. ‘Why, you know 
he did; you witnessed it, with Sperbrow—that 
ill-looking fellow who called himself my father’s 
‘confidential clerk.’ 

‘Yes, you are right,’ assented Chester. ‘I 
witnessed a will with Sperbrow; but I did not 
know what was in it. Was it in your favour 7?’ 

Of course it wos. And where is it now?’ 
exclaimed Ernest. ‘Those who benefited by the 
old will, no doubt conld tell But anyhow, I 
understand you to say you did witmess a will 
with Sperbrow 7’ 

©O yes; I can swear to that! answered David. 
‘Where is Sperbrow now, I wonder?’ 

“Qh, he is dead long ago. Died in New York, 
I have heard,’ said Ernest. ‘Ii I had heard of 


his being hanged there, I should not have cared ; 
it woul have served him right—Now, David, 
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‘ou want a eituation, I suppose ?’ 

This was another theme on which David’s 
tongue was easily set in motion, and he told his 
hope of a situation at the docks. ‘Qh, nonsense ! 
That will not do for you,’ said his listener. ‘You 
would have to move fram Kentish Town to the 
Isle of Dogs, or somewhere near; eighteen shil- 
lings a week salary, and be turne@ off directly 
business grew dulJ—not to speak of breaking up 
your home and losing the little connection Ce 
daughter has built up. No; that will never do.’ 

ad David been in ao less excited mood, he 
might have felt some wonder as to how Mr Ernest 
should know that his daughter had a dress- 
making connection, as he had certainly not alluded 
to it; or, fer the matter of that, he might have 
been surprised at Mr Ernest knowing that he had 
any daughters at all. Just now, however, he was 
hardly in the condition to analyse closely the 
utterances of such an unexpected friend, and felt 
nothing but the deepest titude when Ernest 
said he would call upon him next day, before 
which time he would consult some of his friends. 
And so cher parted. 

The clerk’s exhilaration lasted after the effecta 
of the wine had ceased, for now, at last, there 
was to be a change in his luck, and all the 
way home he was picturing brilliant visions 
of the future. Once ar twice he found himself 
speculating as to the part of the conversation 
in which he had given Mr Ernest his address; 


missed it as of no consequence. 

‘And was Mr Sperbrow such an ill-looking, 
bad fellow as Mr Ernest describes, father?’ asked 
Josie, when she had heard his story. 

‘No; I always thought him a very nice decent 
sort of party,’ returned David. ‘Perhaps Mr 
Ernest knows something more about him; but 
I never heard a word to his discredit, and I 
am sorry he is dead.’ 

Whether David had or had not given his 
address to Ernest, the latter was true to his word 
and called upon the clerk the next day. His 
manner was particularly pleasant when speaking 
to Josie, openly paying her compliments on her 
good looks, which, although well deserved, were 
embarrassing, and then excusing himself by refer- 
ring to the rough society in which he had lived 
for a long time, which had rather unfitted him 
for English circles. 

One of his friends, he mentioned in the course 
of conversation, was a ; m of much inflnence 
in the theatrical world and so he, the speaker, 
was enabled to promise Miss Josie admission 
to some of the best theatres in London. Joasie’s 
ce sparkled at this, and so did David’s, for 
this was a treat rarely falling to their lot, and 
they were enthusiastic lovers of all dramatic 
exhibitions, from the circus, which they had seen, 
to the opera, which they had never seen, but pic- 
tured as comething almost beyond mortal beauty. 

Then aa fo David’s future: one thing was 
certain, Mr Ernest explained, which was, that 
the clerk must give up all idea of drndging 
at the docka. He had seen 8 gentleman, 
who had promised that at the turn of the season 
-—poor David did not know what turn or what 
asazon was meant—he #rould give him a befitting 
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what are your prospects? Perhaps I can hel 
on e litt at have atill a ra friends lef 


he could not clearly make this out, so he dis- 








| situation. Mesnwhile—this was in a whispered } 
conference apart from the girls—there was a-five- # 
| pound note for present use; and he, Mr | 
would take care that his old friend Chester 

nof run short, until he was fairly in such | 
a berth as would endble him to manage properly. 

The reader, then,-may guess the impresaion Tete j 
by Ernest Gadham, and the praises which were | 
sounded on his departure, after a tolerably 
visit. What made his conduct the more gra- 
tifying, as David ag pears to Geoffrey—who waa, 
unfortunately, too in his visit to see the 
gentleman—wag, that he had no right to expect [i 
such kindness. 

He had never been a special favourite with 
young Mr Gadbam ; on the contrary, though he 
did not like to say it, he had somewhat disliked 
the young man. He preferred to account for 
this a kindness by supposing that Mr |! 
Ernest had been pained to find how he had 
been persecuted and punished merely for his 
devotion to the old firm, and felt that he ought 
to be compensated. 

The praise of Mr Gadham did not diminish 
when, on the very next morning, tickets arrived 
—‘Dress circle and all, father!’ as Josie said, 
with something approaching to awe in her voice— 
for a popular play. It was not easy, in the 
face of Minnie’s arguments, to decide who should 
use these tickets; but it was a great deal less 
easy to decide what Josie should wear on such 
8 state occasion. A few tears of vexation found 
their way to the girl's cyes when she reviewed 
her scanty wardrobe. She was a thoroughly ami- 
able girl, bright and cheerful, but she was mortal, 
and she was feminine, and it would be aski 
too much of feminine mortality to expect a girl | 
of nineteen to be superior to such considera- 
tions. The tickets, it was decided, should be 
used by Josie and Geoffrey, 

It was in the interval hetween the second and 
third acts of the last piece, when Josie was just 
beginning to regret that all would soon be over, 
that she gave a little start, and uttered an ejacula- 
tion which drew Geoffrey's attention. 

In answer to his inquiry, she said: ‘I have 
just seen Mr Gadham; I am sure it was him. 

es, there he is, leaning against the column in 
the corner. I think he saw me; but do not 
let us eppeis to be watching him.’ 

Geoffrey looked earnestly in the direction inti- 
mated, anxious to see their generous patron. He 
sew him leaning against the pillar as described ; 
but a rush of returning scat-owners took place 
just then, in anticipation of the rising of the drop 
scene, and when this had subsided, he had sither 
taken a seat where he was hidden, or he had 
left the house, for they could see him no longer. [ 
But as they were leaving the theatre at the 
close, they saw Mr Gadham emerge from a lebby 
at the foot of the staira. He smiled at them, 
and waved his hand, then stopped, evidently 
intending to await them. But as he did so, a 
man, tall and well dressed like himeelf, but 
scowlim and ill-favaured—so Josie afterwards 
described him—came ont from another lobby, 
and recognised Mr Gadham. The exclamation 
he uttered attracted the latter’s attention, who 
atarted as hé tuned round, but shook the.other’s 
hand warmly ; then both hurried off in the-direc- 
tion of the refreehment bar. ; 
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All this could be seen b 
pice for they were within a dozen steps of 

Gadham when he disappeared. They were 
astonished and d inted, and of course talked 
it over aa théy’ rode home in the omnibus. 
Geoffrey said it was no business of his, and 
Mr Gadham must do what he pleased, yet it 
was plain that for the time, his admiration of 
that gentleman had somewhat abated. He could 
not understand his conduct ‘And in fact,’ said 
the young man, ‘I do not quite understand what 
he means by this sudden friendship for your 
father, for whom he never seems to have cared 
before. I don’t quite understand it—I really do 
not. 


Josie and her com- 
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FISH OVA AND FISHERY WASTE. 


ConsIDERABLE attention has lately been directed 
to what is called ‘fishery waste,’ and by-and-by 
plans for the utilisation of much valuable mate- 
rial that is now entirely lost, or at least only 
partly made use of, will no doubt be devised. 
In the meantime, it may prove somewhat useful 
to show—even in that rough-and-ready way 
which can only, for want of definite informa- 
tion, be adopted—the difference between the seed 
sown, or not sown, and the harvest realised. The 
prodigious powers of reproduction with which 
nearly all fishes are endowed have been often 
noticed in connection with their natural his- 
tory ; nor, extraordinary as they may appear to 
those not familiar with the subject, has there 
been much exaggeration in the statementa made. 
Taking the herring as an example, the fact of 
its fecundity can be easily ascertained and estab- 
lished. Throughout Scotland, it is a condition 
of ‘the cure’ that the fish salted must be ‘full 
fish’—in other words, must contain the whole 
of their spawning substance, in order to entitle 
them to be branded by the Fishery officers, as 
a mark of thcir having been cured in the 
manner prescribed by the Fishery Board. By 
means of this rule, we obtain an opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the reproductive power 
of the herring. Cured herrings from Loch Fyne 
and elsewhere in Scotland are on sale in many 
places, and as most of them contain their roes 
(and milts), we thus find out that the eggs of 
the herring are almost incredibly numerous, espe- 
cially when it {s taken into account that the fish 
is not a big one; as a rule, it requires two and 
a half, and sometimes three or even more herrings 
to weigh a pound. To ascertain the number of 
eggs in the roe of a herring is not a difficult task. 
The simplest plan ia to tie the roe in a bit of 
muslin cloth and drop it for a couple of minutes 
into boiling water; then carefully weigh the 
whole mass of roe; after which, cut the ligatures 
that bind the eggs together, and fill a thimble 
with the ova. Count the number of eggs in the 
measure ; finish the process by weighing the lot, 
that ie, the thimbleful; and then you possess 
the clue to the total figure, which ie obtained 
by dividing the weight of the whole by the 
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weight of the thimbleful: A herring roe usually 
weighs abont an onnce, less or more; and the 
number of eggs—taking a reasonable average, 
formed from the counting of some score of roes 
—will be thirty-one thousand. 

The destruction of fish ova annually is enor- 
mous, and is not confined to any one fish, as 
will be shown when we come to consider the 
case of the cod and haddock. As regards the 
waste of herring-roe—in one night’s fishing at 
a well-known herring-fishery where, during the 
season, from eight hundred to one thousand boats 
are usually at work, it has been ascertained that 
many barrels of spawn—literal tons, in fact— 
are wasted because of the fish of the shoal hit 
upon being almost in the act of spawning. 
Instead of being restored to the sea, the ova 
are usually sold to farmers for manure alon; 
with other offal! That the eggs so disposed o 
are ripe, is proved by their exuding freely 
from the fish; and as they have had the chance 
of being well mixed while in the boats with the 
milt of the male herring, the proportion of the 
sexes being about equal—a case, as we may say. 
of accidental pisciculture—they would, in all 
probability, had’ they been restored to the water 
whence the herrings which produced them were 
taken, have fustched, and thus contributed to the 
millions of fish destined to compose future shoals. 
Despite such waste, herrings continue, according 
to some accounts, to be more abundant than ever. 
During the fishing season of 1885, it may be con- 
sidered to be pretty near the truth if we state that 
about two million barrels of herrings were captured 
off the Scottish coasts. Of that quantity, 1,572,952 
barrels were cured; whilst the remainder were 
sold directly from the boats as fresh herrings ; 
and as each barrel contains at least seven hun- 
dred, we can arrive at an idea of the total num- 
ber captured in one season, which we place at 
1,400,000,000 of individual fish. But man, it has 
been affirmed, with all his cunning devices of cap- 
ture makes almost no impression on the herring 
shoals. It has been computed that cod and other 
fish will consume eve year 29,400,000,000. 
Another factor in the figures of herring con- 
sumption is the number eaten by ganneta, which 
has been estimated at 1,110,000,000 of indivi- 
dual herrings. Dogfish and the numerous other 
enemies of the Clupeide may be set down as 
consuming every year as many herrings as are 
taken by the fishermen of the United Kingdom, 
which brings out a total in this range of calcula- 
tion of say 35,000,000,000 of these fish. What, 
it has more than once been asked, will be the 
dimensions of a shoal of herrings? It is not 
possible to do more, we fear, than guess at 
the area occupied ; but if the spaces taken up 
by all the public ks of the kingdom were 
joined together and filled with herrings five deep, 
the area so obtained would not probably be so 
large as some of the Scottish shoals. On some 
places off the Scottish coasts as many, perhaps, 
as a thousand boats will be fishing on the same 
evening, each boat carrying a train of neta extend- 
ing from two to three miles in length ; and-that 
extent of netting will enable our readers to jud 
how numerous the fish must be that require mel 
an engine of capture. 

The herring has been designated the ‘poor 
man’s fish ;? and the salmon may certainly be 
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herr ame 
called the fish of the rich man; it has been named 
the: ‘venison of the watera’ A sixty-pound 
salmon is nearly all the year round of more 
value than a Southdown sheep. These fine fish 
when brought to market range in weight from 
about eight to thirty-five pounds; but occasional 
big ones are taken which vary from thirty-eight 
to sixty pounds; such fish are not, however, very 

Jentiful. Taken all over, salmon average not 
ess than twenty pounds per fish, though a few 
years ago the average had sunk to eighteen 
pounds, Grilse, the young or unspawned member 
of the salmon family, generally run from four to 
seven pounds; and the average weight of these 
fish may be taken at five and a half pounds, A 
salmon of the weight of about twenty-five pounds 
will yield twenty thousand ong. hese must be 
deposited in fresh water—although the fish is 
also able to live in the sea—and require from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty days to 
hatch, according to temperature. During a very 
mild winter, the period of ‘hatching is not so 
prolonged as it is in severe weather. In pro- 
tected places under cover, salmon ova hatch in 
from sixty-five to seventy-five days; but in the 
old ponds at Stormontfield, on the river Tay, and 
in the river, the eags seldom yielded their young 
under e period of four months. Although the 
salmon, as compared with the herring, may be 
said to deposit its eggs in a protected place—in 
the tributary waters, that is to say, of some great 
salmon stream——a vast number ef them are wasted. 
Spawning takes place in the running water, so 
that many of the eggs exuded are rapidly borne 
along by the rushing stream, and are lost so far 
as the future salmon supply is concerned. Under 
such circumstances, thousands of the eggs esca 
the fertilising power of the milt of the male fish, 
while further thousands are devoured by nume- 
rous enemies, which hover around to prey 
upon them, many kinds of birds being among 
the number, while the trout inhabiting the same 
streain of water gorge themselves with the dainty 
moreels. 

In offering any remarks on the stock and 
marketable fish of a salmon-river, it must be borne 
in mind that a given expanse of water will only 
breed and feed a given number of fish. It is 
not a little remarkable that while it is somewhat 
of a merit to capture herrings while full of their 
spawning matter, salmon when filled with milt 
and roe are protected by statute; for such fish 
there is a close-time, and during its observance 
it is a crime to capture them. It ought to be 
known that during their spawning seasons fish, 
as a rule, are unfit for food, their flesh being 
poor, watery, and probably unwholesome, in con- 
sequence of their fat-forming materials being 
diverted to the formation of their reproductive 
substances, 

The sea-fish which are endowed with the powet 
of reproducing their kind in millions are the 
conger eel, the turbot, the cod-fish, and two or 
three of its congenera. Examples of the conger 
containing from aix to fifteen million ova have 
not been unfrequent, and yet this fish is very 
rarely eeen in our fish-markets or fishmongers’ 
shops: there seems to be a prejudice against 
it Congers are frequently wold in foreign fish- 
marketa. Abroad, that member of the eel famil 
seems to bo appreciated. Its flesh is excel- 
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ear and highly susceptible to the art of the 
cook. 
The classic turbot yields its eggs in millions: 
one of these fish, weighing Gwentytlies pounds, 
being found to contain a mass of roe that, when 
manipulated, was resolved into fourteen million 
eggs. The turbot, although not what may be 
termed a scarce fish, is not so plentiful as it appa- 
rently ought to be, judging from its reproductive 
wer. ‘Taking it all the year round, the turbot 
is a costly fish, and much dearer usually in London 
and other large cities and towns than even the 
salmon, Forty years ago, a turbot could be 
urchased at many places on the Scottish sea- 
Brant for twenty pence, that could not now be 
bought for the same number of shilling. A 
considerable number of the turbot which are 
sold in Billingegate are brought from Holland 
by Dutch fishermen. It is to be regretted that 
large numbers of very young turbot are fre- 
quently caught in the trawl-nets, in which they 
are suffocated by the weight of other fish. These 
are lost to the table, 

As has been indicated, the cod-fish and two or 
three of the other members of the Gadide family 
yield their eggs in millions; the roe of a large 
cod-fish will weigh seven or eight pounda, and 
will contain from five to eight million ova. 
Actual counting is the best guide to the number 
of eggs which any single fish contains. In 
America, the number of ees in various individual 
fish have been ascertained by actual counting. In 
each of two cod, which weighed seventy pounds, 
the number of ova exceeded nine million, the net 
weight of the mass of eggs being in each case 
eight pounds two ounces. In other examples, the 
eggs ranged from about nine million in a fifty- 
one-pouud cod-fish, to nearly three million in 
one which weighed twenty-one pounds. 

The herring, taking its size into account, is as 
prolific as the cod. Sstimating the common run 
of these Clupeide at three and a half fish to the 
pound, it would take about seventy herrings to 
equal the weight of a twenty-one-pound cod-fish, 
and such a number of herrings would yield, in all 

robability, considerably more than three mil- 
ion ova, The cod-fish is wonderfully abundant 
within the range of its habitat. The officers of 
the Scottish Fishery Buard, in accordance with 
instructions, keep a note of the quantity cured 
under their superintendence. From a special 
Report, we learn that, in the course of one 
year, three and a half million of cod, ling, 
and hake were caught to be cured in Scotland, 
whilst a large number was also taken to be 
sold fresh. But the take of cod in Scottish watere 
is small when compared with the total number 
of these fish which are caught all over the world. 
We have it on pretty good authority that in 
a recent year seventy-five million of cod-fish 
were taken from European waters, and seventy- 
nine million and a half from American waters ; 
while half that number, it is thought, will 
be wasted in the prosecution of the fiyhery. 
As for th> numbers of these animals that never 
arrive at maturity, it would be vain to make 
an attempt at computation. With regard to the 

which, float on the water till the infant 
fish ig abfé tc burst from its fragile prison, 
millions upon millions fall a prey to the nume- 
rous animals which seem created to devour them. 











In addition to: what may be termed the acci- 
dental losses occurring from causes over which 
is carried on, chiefly 
from. Norway, a tmde in cod-re, which 18 
always in demand,.by the French fishermen for 
use as 8 nd-bait. Seventy thousand barrels 
filled with the raes of the cod were exported 


barzel on the evarmge will contain three hun- 
dred roe-baga, we have thus a total of twenty- 
one million cod-roas put to a non-productive 
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Toes, as we may say, are an accident of 
the cod-fishery. Cod-fish are not caught pur- 
posely in order to obtain their eggs; but fish 


with wn being taken, that substance is at 
once utilised by being salted down for export 
to France. When the trawl-net is hauled on 


board, i¢ contains a vast percentage of immature 
fiah, which are usually rejected, and thrown into 
the water; but as many of them are dead, they 
are lost to the future. In line-fishing, the capture 
of the animal living is what is always aimed 
at, as one living cod-fish is worth three or four 
dead ones. A cargo of live cod is valuable, as 
the fish can be housed in perforated boxes, and 
be killed for market as the demand arises. Fish 
4 go caught, if about to spawn, ought to be restored 
to the water. 

Another member of the cod-fish family which 
is also wonderfully abundant is known as the 
haddock, and is really an excellent and much 
appreciated table-fish, either served fresh, our 
smoked as a ‘Finnan haddie.” Nearly two million 

have been found in one of these fish, the 
weight of which was nine and a half pounda. 
There is almost no other fish which is brought 
to market in such quantities in an immature 
state. This can be seen by any person who will 
take the trouble, during the earlier months of 
the year, to glance at the displays of haddock in 
our fishmongers’ shops, where hundreds of these 
amall fish may be sean that have never had the 
chance of spawning, and most of which are not 
more than three or four ounces in weight—' fine 
frying fish, five to the pound.’ 

Those fish which seem to have been from the 
beginning destined to the frying-pan, the tooth- 
some flounder and others of the fat fish family, 
are also wonderfully fecund, and yield very large 
mnumbers of eggs. Selecting the ecole as an 
example. It is one of our most popular fishes, 
It is certain that during the last twenty years 
we have been eating more soles than the stock 
can fairly yield; in other words, the sole is 
being ‘overfished.’’ One would suppose that a 
fish which yields its in hundreds of thou- 
sanda would always be plentiful ; but in the case 
of the sole we have evidence to the contrary. 
It has been fished for as if the stock would never 
go done, and thousands of soles are aold which are 
along woy from maturity. ‘Slips’ these little fish 
are called, and they are not bigger then a: dainty 
lady’s hand, say a hand for which ‘number sixes’ 
would be almost too | No soles ought to be 
brought to market which are below the size of a 
big man’s foot. Evidence has been offered of the 
destruction of.immature soles which is constantly 
. taking place. Hundreds of thousands are annually. 

captured which those who capture them are afraid 
fe eitgice eats, by are or umall 











from Norway in the year 1880; and as each 
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As regards the common. floundar,, thir fact bas 
nent era that on one occasion:tavoe and 





a million of these fish were taken. The plaice 


is a plentifal fish—over thinty-thzes million of it 
have reached Billingagato bean di of in 
the course of a year. In one partic season, 
the consignments to that piecatorial bonme of the 
smaller flat-fishes became so great, the fish being so 
plentiful, that on some especial days they ware 
given away in any quantity to all who came for 

em. ‘The largest of all the flat-fishes ia the 
halibut, examples of which have been taken 
weighing from twenty-five to eighty pounds. 
That fish is also a prolific breeder. 

From the figures already given, and others 
which might be adduced, if further proof were 
necessary, the difference between the seed sown 
and the harvest gathered is not a little startling. 
The seed is sown in millions, but it is only in 
thousands the harvest is gathered. A time is 
coming, however, when such waste as ia really 
phones will be prevented. As has been 

inted in the course of the preceding remarks, 
fishermen have but little chance of selection, and 
can only capture such fish as enter their nets; 
hence the vast numbers of small and immature 
haddocks and soles which are offered for sale in 
our fishmongers’ shops. Hence also it is that 
about Easter the roes of our chief round-fish ara 
always to be seen on sale. These can be so cooked 
as to form appetising plats, and having been 
obtained, it is proper they should be utilised ; 
but, nevertheless, the fact of tons of this spawn 
being on sale shows us in some degree the fishery 
waste that is alwaya going forward. The philo- 
sophy of a close-time is that fish may have leave 
to spawn unmolested by man; but so long as 


it is a condition of the herring-fish that 
only ‘full herrings’ can receive the highest 
brand, thera ¢an never be any rest for that 


opular and abundant fish; indeed, it seems to 

be a condition of nature that these animals of the 
great deep are most accessible to man at that 
season of their lives only when they stand most 
in need of his protection. 


SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 


I srr alone The night-wind sighs about my 
humble biggin. The streets are quiet, for the 
old clock ‘ben the hoose’ has just struck twelve, 
aud my thoughts, as they are wont, wander list- 
lessly about the room. The flickering fire reflects 
ita fitful light about me, and casta weird shadows 
along the floor, for my lamp has burned low, 
From picture on to picture my eyes wander; but 
the uncertain light will not stay with them. The 
oaken sideboard, which has been an heirloom in 
the family now for generations, stands dull .and 
dead beside me. The otherwise meagre furnish- 
ings of my lonely room offer little food for medi- 
tation, and I gaze upon the dying embers before 
me until the glowing tiny casementa fall one by 
one in total wreck and ruin, and their plice is 
marked by blackened ashes. 

Upon the mantel-shelf are ranged, with studious 
care,.the little trinkets of a happier time. Here, 
my mother’s tiny caken workbox, beneath the 
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unlocked: lid of which are plsced: her silver | like chaff; and now I know that Waterloo. is: wan, 
thimble, that she loved so well ; ler needles, now} The scene of carnago melts away. I put the 
besmeared with rust, from lack of use; and her | watch back to ita sacred place, just as the- dying: 
little odds and ends, so needful once, and once | notes of victory touch my ear. ; 
so much respected. And. there is father’s silver} Beside the watch there lies a time-stained case. 
enuff-box, with initialed lid and well-carved top;}I open it, and find therein my father’s and my: 
and when I take it from its place, the happier | mother’s spectacles’ As I draw them from their 
past reveals iteelf to me. I see his comely face| place, I am once more a reckless lad at home. I 
reflected on the lid ; I hear his kindly voice speak j sit before the glowing fire, upon the favourite 
words of homely comfort and correction, as I have j footstool at my mother’s knee. She wears her 
often heard in days gone by. I look, and as 1 | spectacles; and as she atrokes my head with her 
look, the face is gone, and the merry chat of old | soft hand, I hear my father’s voice. Before him 
familiar friends, friends of my father's, strikes | lics the ‘big ha’ Bible” and from its well-thumbed 
upon my ear, The merry song, the merrier | page he reads the ‘ald, ald story.’ Worship done, 
laugh, the joyful click of glasses when the toasts | I feel the gentle pressure of my mother’s lips as I 
are pledged—these bring me back to past|say ‘Good-night’ to her. Again I look at them, 
festivities, rare, though always happy. The| and other scenes break in upon my view. My 
sounds and facea vanish. I open wide the lid,|father sits in his armchair and reads; while 
and in the corners of the box there still are scen | mother plies her stocking-wires, that always went 
small particles of my father's favourite snuff.|so fast, and all to keep her ‘dear boy’ and his 
Even now, it has not lost its flavour; and os its | father comfortable. 
minute atoms seek my brain, I think I sit once} Again I am a schoolboy, and once more I see 
more with him in the ‘auld kirk at hame.’ I}|my father ‘put his glasses on,’ and with the 
hear us chant in dragging measures the solemn | handle of his snuff-spoon, point the lines as I 
psalm, and favourite of my father’s, ‘Old Hundred.’ | decipher them. 
I hear the earnest pastor pray, and the lesson! I close the case, and as I try to think, the 
read; and when the sermon is begun, I see the | solemn strains of music strike upon my ear. It is 
‘snuff-mull’ passed from hand to hand; and|the deep notes of a funeral service. My father’s 
involuntarily, I stretch it out at arm’s-length, | chair is empty, and my mother weeps. A sad and 
even now. Old faces, familiar with their friendli- | slow procession wends its way along the stone 6 
ness, appear before me one by one; and forms road ; and now I atand within an old churchyard, 
that I used to know stand betwixt me and the fire, | close beside an open grave I see the coffin 
I shut the snuff-box lid, and faces and forms sink poner: and something tells me that it is saa 4 
Rama : ; ather’s. I hear the sullen thud of the d 
away from me. But what is this that lies beside mould upon the coffin lid. I feel my senses 
the box? A silver watch with dimpled case.|reel—and then there is o blank which I can 
Ah! that, too, tells its tale! Full many a timc | never fill. 
I have scen that old watch wound and carricd| I put the ancient case away, and as I do s0, 
forth in hands that used to hold me as achild, and {a curious tremor seizes hold on me. I stand 
clasp in firm grip with mine in meetings and | beside a bed, and on it lies my mother. I watch 
partings of the later years. I have seen it in its her as her fitful breath tells that the flickering 
brighter days, when its works were active, and | lame of life oe a an I feel ei pres 
not dead, aa they have been for so long! Ite |™ hand) and nese Nee seh ee ee 
owner too! Ah me! how short and yet how 


whisper, not to aa but to put m tes a 
i ti i 0 
long it seems since he took me on his knee and enna ae Tceesal hestde ak ace sare 
told the story of that very watch. and sob, as her ‘narrow bed’ is hidden from 
‘The dimple on the case?’ he’d say, in answer | my sight; and then the melancholy scene falle 
to my childish query. ‘Why, my lad, I’ve told | back and disappears. 
you that a thouaand times, I’m sure’ And now, mire de scan the Pe eat and rei 
I hear the story told again. I see the opposin idden In a crevice of ihe wall, I see & 
forces stand at Waterloo; I hear the heaty gis es serena Hain ae er Stet ae 
pe eee be ples agency pai out a volume of the past. I feel that I am young 
stands onc I know to be my father. The bullets, 
bringing death, whiz past in fast succession. I 


again and full of hope. The moon shines down 
upon the glassy lake, and I stroll listlesely with a 
watch my father with his brave companions 
fighting in the thickest of the fray. I fear his 


fair companion along the woodland path, and speak 
death, and pray for his deliverance. “A bullet 


of love and future happiness. I feel the gentle 
strikes his breast, ‘OQ God,’ I cry, ‘he’s gone! 


pressure of my loved one’s hand, and hear her 
tell me that she ll aye be mine! But darker days 

I look again; but still he fights right manfully. 

How is this? That silver watch guarded the 


come or. I watch the progress of that dry, harsh 
cough ; I see the face w wan and pinched, the 
eyes grow dull, the shoulders stoop, the hands 
spot which the bullet struck, My father’s life 
was saved! I hear a cheer that shakes the earth | My hopes and aspirations fall, for they were all 
on which I stand ; Ieee the stubborn foe disperse | built up in that eweet form! I watch her while 


etd thinner by degrees. She tells me she is 
i 





and 4 ‘now she speaks the awful truth. . 
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she dies—by* day and night I watch, till the 

cebange comes, and I ar left alone! But on the 

evening that her spirit fled, she gave me that 
ellow curl from off her head, and there and then 
vowed to keep it gacred. 

I hear the old clock chime the hour of two; I 
look around me, and the room is dark. My fire 
is out; my oil-lamp burns low ; and I have been 
amidet the Shadows of the Past. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
MEMORIAL TO MOZART, 


AFTER much discussion, it has at length been 
decided that Mozart is to have a statue erected 
to his memory in front of the Opera House at 
Vienna, which is said to be one of the finest and 
most appropriate sites that could have been 
selected theoughoak the city. The design for the 
statue it ie understood will be thrown open to 
competition. Public and private subscriptions 
have at present brought in upwards of five thou- 
sand two hundred pounds, so that it is to be 
hoped that the memorial will be one worthy of 
him who was not only one of the most accom- 
plished musicians of his day, but the most 
graceful and melodious of writers, and who raised 
the tone of opera in Germany to the high posi- 
tion it subsequently obtained and retained. The 
music of Mozart, whether sacred or secular, will 
surely live in the hearts and minds of all true 
lovers of the ‘divine art,’ and of all who can 
appreciate the polished melodies of genius wedded 
to the learned harmonies of science, so long as 
music itself exists. But, by a strange irony of fate, 
Mozart, the amiable and gifted composer, popular 
everywhere, admired by all, died a very poor 
man; and his son was allowed to eke out a pre- 
carious existence by teaching music in the capital 
where upwards of five thousand pounds has been 
readily subscribed for the erection of a statue 
to the father, who was in his own day left almost 
to the tender mercies of poverty ! 


THE EXTINCT AUSTRALIAN LION, 


It has long been a disputed point, and indced 
a vexed question, as to whether the so-called 
great Australian lion ever existed. Some inter- 
esting discoveries, however, have been recently 
made in the Wellington Caves, New South Wales, 
of undonbted remains of this animal. The bones 
are at present deposited in the Mines Depart- 
ment Museum, Sydney, and consist of several 
very complete jawbones, containing the teeth in 
an excellent state of preservation. Prior to bei 
publicly exhibited, they were submitted to the 
inepection of Professor Sir Richard Owen, of the 
British Museum; and his opinion is, that the 
animal was a marsupial or pouch-bearing lion, 
fully equal in size to the exieting African species. 
Discoveries of leonine remains Aave at various 
times been made in New South Wales, and also 
in Victoria, and the specimens in question are 
well Dragllig They have been excavated from 
post-pleiocane deposits; and in connection with 
them were the remains of what are known as the 
Tasmanian Tiger and the Tasmanian Devil. *An 
equally interesting fact is that Professor Owen, 
when referring, many years ago, to the herbivor- 
“ous characteristics of the ‘ Australian Diprotodon,’ 


expressed his conviction that some large carnivor- 
ous animal must have been co-existent with him, 
to keap the race in check, and that probably lions 
then inhabited Australia, an hypothesis which has 
been fully verified. These facts are interestin, 
as helping to establish the fact of the existence in 
former ages of the lion in Australia. 





FRIENDSHIP?P’S MESSAGE. 


I. 
Farerp ever faithful, as I ait alone, 
Sad as the gloaming that infolds me round, 
Dead embers dropping on the white hearthstone 
Fall on mine ear with melancholy sound, 
And the low winds are sighing with regret, 
Though dying day is faintly smiling yet. 


It. 
The moon has risen o'er the silent street 
Like the pure soul of the departed day, 
Shedding from heaven a benediction sweet, 
The while her silvery beams like spirits stray, 
With noiseless footsteps through my open door, 
And gently wander o’er the cottage floor. 


TIL 
Dreams of delightful moments passed with thee 
Come to me, dearest, with this pensive hour ; 
Through shadowy trees thy lilac robe I see 
Sweeping so lightly o’er each slumberous flower ; 
I see the dewdrops twinkling here and there, 
*Mid the dark treases of thy clustering hair. 


Iv. 
As with the tinkling brook our voices blend, 
I mark the flush upon thy dimpling cheek, 
And whisper softly in thine ear : ‘ Sweet friend, 
They know thee not who say the world is bleak ; 
To me at least ’tis neither bleak nor drear, 
So long as thy warm heart is throbbing near.’ 


vy. 
And as I speak, my hand steals into thine, 
Like a tired bird that seeks some resting-place ; 
I know, I feel, thy precious love is mine, 
By thy fond eyes and sympathetic face. 
My voice is trembling, as I tell thee how 
Life wowld be dark without thy friendship now. 


VE. 
Let it he changeless, dear, through good and ill. 
When friends less loved shall coldly pass me by, 
I will not mourn, if thou art faithful still. 
How could I miss them, aweet, when thou art nigh? 
Ah, I could even smile, and let them go, 
Content with thee, because I love thee so. 


VII. 

When sorrow's tears have dimmed thy gentle eyes, 

Thy sacred grief shall chain me to thy side: 
He will not shrink from cold December skies, 

Who won thy friendship in the sammer’s pride : 
Then in our hearts shall summer roses blow, 
For love alone can thaw the wintry mow. 

Fawny ForResTer 
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THE LAND OF SALMON. 

Nor Scotland, reader, nor the north of Ireland, 
nor even the wonderful land in the Far West, 
where fish by the thousand become the property 
of the enterprising ‘canners’—no; but away to 
the East, at the Ultima Thule of Asia, which 
drops like a pendule from the continental bulk 
into the waters of the North Pacific. In other 
words—Kamschatka, the little-known peninsula 
to the west of the strange seal-world of which we 
have lately seen something in these pages (see 
No. 152), Kamschatka still belongs, as the Seal 
Islands used to do, to Russia ; and it has been very 
much of a ‘sealed book’ to Europeans generally, 
however much it may be known to the officials of 
the great White Czar. 

The history of Kamschatka may be said to date 
from 1690, for in that year it is supposed to have 
been discovered by Morosco or Moroskoi, a Cossack 
chief. Seven years later, Russia took formal pos- 
session, Without knowing much about the new 
land; and only in 1728 was it demonstrated by 
Behring to be a peninsula Captain Clerke, the 
successor of Captain Cook, voyaged up to its 
shores, but died as soon as he sighted them in 
1779, and was buried at Petropaulovski. This place, 
which may be called the capital of Kamschatka, 
was practically founded by Bebring, who wintered 
there in 1740, and established a little settlement, 
which he called after his two vessels, the St Peter 
and the St Paul. It was from this place that, 
in the following year, Behring started on his 
last eventful and disastrous voyage to the north. 
As he sailed he would doubtless see, one hundred 
and forty-six years ago, what a traveller of our 
own country saw in 1882, and has thus described : 
‘Rarely have I seen a wilder-looking coast than 
that of South-eastern Kamschatka. The brilliant 
sunshine which poured upon rock and headland 
(it was the month of August) redeemed it from 
gloom, but the wildness and desolation of the 
scene were indescribable. Precipitous cliffs, at the 
foot of which none but a bird could land ; deep 


‘valleys, running down to the sea, at whose mouths 
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still lay the accumulated masses of last winter's 


snow; pinnacle rocks, like rows of iron teeth, 
shown to warn off any one rash enough to con- 
template a landing—this was what met our 
gaze, as we anxiously scanned the coast with our 
glasses. Beyond, the land rose in abrupt humps 
and irregular mogses, and appeared to be clothed 
with o uniform growth of low but dense under- 
wood, above which the distant cones of snow 
stood out clear and hard against the sky. It was 
an impracticable-looking country enough ; but we 
had visited it with the firm intention of going 
through it ; and experience in other lands having 
taught us how often difficulties disappear upon a 
closer acquaintance, we did not allow ourselves 
to feel discouraged. An hour or two later, we 
arrived at the narrow entrance of Avatcha Bay, 
and shaped our course over a smooth sea for the 
little harbour of Petropaulovski.’ 

Thus wrote Dr F. H. H. Guillemard, who, in 
the yacht Marchesa,* visited many lands, but none 
more remarkable than this of which we are now 
writing. Avatche Bay is stated to be one of the 
finest harbours in the world, outrivalling even the 
bays of Rio and of Sydney, which are usually 
accorded the first place. It ia a nearly circular 
basin of about nine miles in diameter, with a 
narrow entrance to the south-south-east, with a 
depth of ten to twelve fathoms, no dangers, and 
surrounded by superb scenery. To the south of 
Avatcha Bay is the volcanic mountain Vilut- 
chinska, rising in e cone to seven thoueand feet, 
now quiescent, and with a flat-topped neighbour, 
rising to eight thousand fect. To the north there 
is a trio of volcanoes ‘such as one rarely sees’— 
towering masses of glittering snow, around whose 
summits light vaporous streamers float out, 

Petropaulovski (or Petropaulsk, as the people 
call it ‘for short’) is a mere hamlet, with shore 
houses thaa inhabitanta. It is no longer a mili- 
tary post and arsenal, and the entire authority is 


———— ee Say a 


* See The Crudbe of the Marchesa (John Murray, London, 
1886), We here acknowledge our indebtedness to this 
work for much of the information we now present. 
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vested in the Russian representative or Jepravnik. 


| There ere some ten European residents, six gentle- 


=== 


men and four ladies, thé former employed in 
superintending the operations of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company and other fur-traders. There 
is also a doctor, Dybowski, whose district extends 
over one hundred thousand square miles! This Dr 
Dybowski' is a great naturalist and geologist—a 
Pole, exiled to Siberia, then pardoned, and made 
government doctor in Kamschatka. He occupies 
himeelf with science in the summer, and visite 
hia patients during the winter, when travelling 
is easier by means of sledges. 

Salmon is the great wealth of Kamschatka. At 
one haul of the seine in the bay, a boat’s crew 
landed three hundred. The Avatcha River is 
teeming with the fish ; and at one little village of 
ten huts, twenty thousand fish is said to be no 
uncommon single day’s take! This is where they 
are permitted to stake the river; but everywhere 
the harvest is more than abundant. During the 
season the people work day and night, in order 
to lay up a atore for the winter; for they both 
live among and live upon salmon. The air is 
laden with the odour of the fish, and the people 
are permanently saturated with it. 

The way they dry the salmon is this: The 
have in each village a set of open sheds, in whic! 
they hang up the fish across sticks, after splitting 
them down to the tails, removing the heads, and 
cleaning and washing the insides’ The sticks are 
placed a few inches apart, with the ends resting 
on poles which run from end to end of the sheda, 
so that they are exposed to the air, but protected 
from the sun. They are also hung so as to be out 
of reach of the numberless dogs which the natives 
always have about them, And there they hang 
until they are swarming with maggots ; then they 
are buried in pits for three or four months ; and 
if so much decomposed as to have to be Ixdled 
instead of lifted out, so much the better for their 
tastes ! 

A Ruasian traveller, Krasheninikov, one hun- 
dred years ago, wrote that ‘the fish come from the 
sea in such numbers that they stop the course of 
the rivers, and cause them to overflow the banks; 
and when the waters fall, there remains a surpris- 
ing quantity of dead fish upon the shore, which 
produces an intolerable stench; and at this time 
the bears and dogs catch more fish with their paws 
than people do at other places with their nets’ 
The fish Magia to ascend the Kamschatkan rivers 
from the sea in May, and continue to arrive up 
to about the middle of August. They go up to 
pera ; but few ever come down again ; in fact, in 

e case of some of the species, every fish appears 
to perish in the rivers—by overcrowding, and at 
the hands of man and other natural enemies; for 
all the birds and beasts of this strange land seem 
to live on salmon. 

Dr Guillemard, who is not 
tion, says that he never reali 


rone to exagrera- 
how vast are the 


numbera of salinon until he gaw the rivera. Their 
back fine would be in sight as far ‘as the eye could 
follow the stream; hundreda would be agfound 
and gasping in the shallows ; hundreds more dead 
or dying on the banks ; while those in the waters 
were absolutely touching each other ; and in ford- 
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ing, the horses could hardly avoi 


d stepping on 
them. In such circumatances, datzg Ie ussiaos: 


you simply walk into the water; select your 
salmon as you would at the fishmon 


4, and 
spear him at your leisure—that is, if you are 
More epicurean than the natives, who eat them 


all, fresh or foul, dried or rotten. And yet the’ 


millions which are caught and eaten annually 
are as nothing to the millions which perish ’ 
naturally, and line the banks of the streams with 
their rotting carcases. / 

One cannot help thinking what a vast waste 
of natural wealth there is in this curious land, 
and how, if commercial enterprise would engage 
in utilising it, even the ‘canneries’ of the Pacitic 
States and Labrador might be reduced to in- 
significance in comparison. But distance from 
markets, and climate, are important factors; and 
besides, imported skilled labour would be needed 
for the ‘canning’ procesa, It is not so easy to 
see, howeyer, why Kamschatka should not export 
large quantities of dried, salted, smoked, and 
kippered salmon—work quite within the capacity 
of the native labour, 

Besides being the home of the salmon, Kam- 
schatka is also the home of a much more 
valuable animal, commercially vB eB 
sable. The fur of this animal is the most valu- 
able export of the country, and a large Be ates 
of the inhabitants are solely en a or the 
greater portion of the year in sablehantiag, The 
export trade seems to be practically ‘ controlled’— 
as the Americans say—by a Ruseo-American Jew, 
who is familiarly known as the ‘king of Kam- 
schatka,’ and who is said by Dr Guillemard not 
to be at all a favourite, either of the Russian 
government or of the hunters and inhabitants 
eal: He takes oll their skins off their 

ands—usually at a ‘elump’ price per head, good 
and bad together—and he pays them pretty much 
on the truck system, having a general ‘store’ at 
Petropaulovski, to which they must all resort for 
their needful supplies, We‘ learn that ‘in St 
Petersburg the price of a single sable skin ranges 
from two to twenty-five pounds, In Kamschatka, 
the wretched peasant, living upon half-rotten fish, 
and exposed to the rigours of a climate which 
in its severity surpasses that of almost every 
inhabited region of the world, receives nominally 
an average of sixteen roubles* per skin. In 
reality, he has to take out this value in goods, 
He is wise if he does so, and can keep clear of the 
brandy which, in spite of the law which forbids 
its sale anywhere but in Petropaulovski, has 
proved the ruin of so many of his countrymen.’ 

The fur of the sable is in best condition in 
winter, and itis trapped then ; for in the spring, 
even if the winter coat remains, the hair drops out 
after the skin has been prepared. The hunters 
usually start for their winter's expedition about 
the end of September, and they have trained 
dogs with them, a good sable-dog being one of 
the most valuable Pe sesians of a Kamschatkan 
hunter. Twenty sables in a season are considered 
a good catch ; but a party of four will sometimes 
bring in one hundred and twenty or so for their 
winter's work. There is no official record of the 





“The Russian paper rouble ia worth nearly half-s- 


crown ; the ailver rouble, about three abillings and six- 
pence, 
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number annually exported ; but the most of them 
go through Petropauloveki ; and it is known that 
mn 1882, the individual called ‘the king’ shipped 
from that place over two thousand. Another por- 
tion, however, does not come south, but finds its 
nearest market at a settlement called Tigil, in 
the northern of the peninsula. Perhaps we 
might place the total export at somewhere about 
three thousand ekina 

The following notes on the animal and the 
method of hunting, &., are by Dr Guillemard : 
“The sable is always skinned from the tail—bag- 
shaped; and while performing this operation in 
the approved fashion of the country, we listened 
to a sermon on sables and sable-hunting from 
Afanasi (a native). They are, he told us, for the 
most part of nocturnal habits, and though they 
occasionally feed by day, generaily spend that 
period of the twenty-four hours in holes at the 
roots or in the trunks of trees. They dislike the 
presence of man, and are rarely to be found in 
the neighbourhood of the villages, their favourite 
resort being the depths of the foresta least fre- 
quented by the natives. It is considered that the 
most inaccessible and least Known parts of the 
country are the best hunting-grounda. They live 
on hares, birds of all kinds, and in short, almost 
any living thing they can kill; but they are also 
said to eat berries, and even fish. There are, 
indeed, but few animals apparently which do not 
live on salmon in Kamschatka, Sables have onl 
one litter during the year, generally in the roads 
of April, and bring forth four or five young at a 
birth in a nest in the holes of trees. When the 
hunter is bitten for the first time by one of these 
animals, the bite is almost invariably followed by 
severe illness ; but on subsequent occasions no ill 
effects are produced, with the exception, possibly, 
of slight inflammation of the wound. ‘There are 
various methods employed in catching sables; but 
there are fewer of them trapped now than used to 
be the case. Dogs are almost invariably employed 
to run them down in the deep snow, or to “tree” 
them; and they are also smelt out by these trained 
animals in their holes at the roots of treea The 

eat object is to tree the sable, if possible. The 

unter then surrounds the base of the tree with 
nets, and either shakes down his quarry or knocks 
it off the boughs with sticks. If it does not fall 
into the net, it is run down by the dogs, or com- 
pelled again to tuke refuge in a tree. Should the 
tree be too high for this method to be successful, 
it is cut down, or the sable is shot; but the 
hunters generally avoid the use of the gun if 
povaible, as it is apt to spoil the akin.’ 

One sable shot by the Doctor's party measured 
twenty-seven inchea in extreme length, and the 
tuil, which in winter is furnished with a thick 
brush, which disappears in summer, was seven 


inches long. 

8 are very numerous and of t size. 
They are hunted in July, August, and Rapier 
A single hamlet will sometimes shoot cna trap as 
many as ninety in a season ; and there are hunters 
who boast of having killed more than four bun- 
dred bears in their lifetime. Foxes also abound, 
and a great variety of lp a me. 

One of the most remar. ble aniaials of Kam- 
schatka is the Bighorn, or wild aheep, which for 
the most part frequents the precipitous slopes of 
the sea-cliffa, but is also sometimes met with 


in the interior. This interesting animel is thas 
described : ‘The ae colour of the Kamachat- 
kan wild cheep (Ovis nivicola, Eschscholtz) is « 
brownish gray, and the hair is very long and thick, 
The head and neck are more distinctly 
the rest of the body ; the forehead is marked with 
an ill-defined dark patch ; and the lips are nearly 
white, On the anterior aspect, the legs are of a 
dark glossy brown; but posteriorly, a narrow 
white line rans down the entire length of the 
limb. The tail is short, and dark brown; the 
Tump and the centre of the belly pure white 
The ears are remarkably short.’ 

The measurement of an adult male Bighorn 
was found to be aixty-seven inches extreme 
length, fifty-five inches greatest girth, and thirty- 
nine inches height at the shoulder. The length 
of the horns round the cyrves was thirty-five 
inches, and the breadth from tip to tip about 
twenty-five inches. Bighorn keep usually in 
emall herds of from three to nine individuals, the 
males apart from the females and young. The 
flesh is said to be delicious, superior in flavour 
to that of the finest domestic sheep. 

In winter, the people are clothed in nents 
of dressed reindeer skin. The kuklankas is a 
loose sacque, composed of pieces of the skin sewn 
together with the sinewsa of the animal, and 
provided with a bearskin hood, to draw over 
the head. Below is worn a pair of breeches of 
similar character, and then boote, made of soft 
leather throughout, sole included. Leprosy ia very 
common in Kamschatka, although Jess prevalent 
in the interior, and is supposed to be due to the 
fish diet. 

The aboriginala of Kamschatka are Kamachat- 
dales and Koriaks; but little is known of their 
origin, and both have decreased in numbers since 
the Russian occupation. The country ia now 
chiefly peopled by Siberian-Russians, and by a 
race the product of intermarriage between them 
and the aboriginal Kamschatdalea. This new race 
it is usual to distinguish as Kamschatkans; and a 
greedy, disagreeable kind of people they seem to 
be. They are of a low order, and live in summer 
either in wretched huta by the river-banks, or in 
lofts above the sheds in which they hang their fish. 
In winter, they have semi-subterranean dwellings. 
Their habita and diet are alike filthy; and their 
notions of honesty meagre. The pure Kamschat- 
dales, on the other hand, appear to be a kindly 
and a hospitable people. The houses of the better 
class of natives of Ruasian blood are usually 
log-built, unpainted, containing usually two, and 
sometimes, but rarely, four rooms, in which will 
be found a few chaire, a rough deal table, a 
tawdry gilt etkon of the Russian Church, and any 
number of cockroaches and unmentionable insects. 
The houses are in many places raised above the 
ground, either upon stones, like haystacke, or 
upon low wooden pillara The floors are boarded, 
and the house is warmed by means of a huge 
brick stove built in between the rooms, which 
develops immense heat, The diet of these 
‘upper c.asees’ is—besides fieh—milk, sour cream, 
ryebread, and bilberries. The bilberry seems to be 
the only fruit in Kamechatka. A few patches of 

tatoes and, cabbages occasionally surround the 
 eprenigr , but, umless at Melcova, there are 
no cereals, although it is stated that rye would 
do very well in some parts of the valley of the 
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Kameachatka River, The harvest of the river 
and the sea is enough, however, to occupy all 
the time and thoughts of the Kamschatkan, and 
he has neither the leisure nor the taste for 


agriculture. 








RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
OHAPTER XXIX.—CUTTING THE CABLE. 


JoSEPHINE’s spirits went up like a cork in 
water when she left Hanford. She liked Lady 
Brentwood. She was fond of society, and the 
society met at Brentwood Hall was usually 
agreeable, Lady Brentwood was an admirable 
hostess; the baronet, a cheery, kind man who 
rather petted and flattered Josephine. But these 
were not the prime causes of her exhilaration. 
She was rejoiced for a few hours to be free of 
Richard, who was to her a constant cause of 
anxiety and annoyance, She, in her way, was feel- 
ing the same reaction that rushed over Richard 
when he came among his friends at the Anchor. 
She asked herself now why she had married him, 
and was not able at once to find the true answer. 
She had, in fact, taken him for several reasons. 
She never had renlly loved him; but she had 
been grateful to him, and she had been attracted 
by his simplicity, integrity, and manliness—by 
the contrast he presented to her father. But 
perversity had had its part in bringing her to 
marry Richerd. She knew that by so doing she 
would anger her father and offend her aunt; and 
having lost all respect for both, she went head- 
long in a course which, because disapproved by 
them, she argued must be right. ithout any 
fixed standards of right, she was swayed by her 
impulses, often good, but sometimes exaggerated 
till all the goodness was lost She had felt her 
need of a guide; but Richard was useless to 
her; he was a drag, an encumbrance, a cause of 
erplexity. Now, she recognised the justice of 
hee father’s opposition, and regretted that she 
had_ not received it with respect. In her self- 
condemnation she was drawn towards her father 
as she had never been drawn before. She had 
revolted against his contemptuous disregard for 
truth and cynical disparagement of sincerity. 
Now, she began to see that he was not wholly in 
the wrong. Truth, sincerity, ore raw and rude 
virtues, not to be taken up in their natural state 
in the lump, but to be minced, and spiced, and 
rolled into forced-meat balls, or tucked into 
pités, and garnished and glossed over, and served 
round as a hors-d’euvre. Life is not to be 
sustained thereon; they are to be picked ot and 
taken in small portions at the end of a fork. 
Naked truth is a savage virtue fit only for 
naked savages, suitable to an-age when men ate 
acorns and beechmast. nego Sioa its Be 
initiation was o covering up and disguising o 
truth. No cultured nae 8 e the bare truth 
to his neighbour, but rubs off its edges and 
smooths and polishes it. The bare truth blinds 
like the sun, and must be looked at through 
smoked glass. The perfectly true man is inguffer- 
able to e man he comes in contact with. 
Aristotle may have called the perfect man 
tetragonos, four-square, but such a men is full of 
angles, which impinge on and bruise his neigh- 
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bours, Everything in life is full of disguise ; 


truth is envelo in as Many coverings as & 
Chinese ivory carved puzzle-ball—the charm lies 
in the sculpture of the coats, not in the pip 
within. Our clothing, from the first apron of 
leaves, is disguise; our speech is the veil we 
throw over our thoughts; the courtesies of life 
are the figments which interpose between us and 
our fellows, to prevent our comi to blows, 
These thoughts passed through Josephine’s brain ; 
and she began to admit that her father was not 
so much in fault as she had supposed, and that 
she was premature in condemning him. She 
ravitated towards him, now that she was in this 
umour; and his quick observation showed him 
that he had acquired an ascendency over her he 
had not previously possessed. 

When they were at Brentwood Hall, some time 
elapsed before dinner, whilst their hostess was 
engaged, Then Josephine took her father’s arm, 
nnd they wandered together into the conservatory. 
He saw that she desired to speak with him on 
what was uppermost in her breast, yet was shy of 
opening the subject. ‘Do you care for begonias, 
papa?’ she asked. ‘I think they are not attractive 
plants. They have nothing but their colour in 
their favour.—Oh, do look at the maiden-hair 
fern. How prettily it is grown in cork along the 
walls; and see! it springs up luxuriantly in ever 
cranny between the joints of the pavement. It 
will not flourish thus with us’ 

‘It wants warmth, and hates a draught. To 
every plant, a proper climate is needed that it 
may thrive. Bring the coarse bracken in here, 
and it will spindle; put a maiden-hair out of 
doors, and it will languish.’ 

‘What a pity it is, papa, that there is no 
managing a fernery at our place. The pipes heat 
the vines and flowers; and if another house 
were added on, there would not be heat enough 
to warm it. Itis a pity Cousin Gabriel contrived 
his greenhouses so badly that there is no enlarg- 
ing them without complete reconstruction. 

‘My dear, we should build our houses and 
shape our futures without corners for pities to 


lodge,’ 

What do you mean, papa?’ 

‘I mean, that we should well consider what we 
are about to do; and then, when we have acted, we 
shall not be exclaiming: “ What a pity! what ao 
pity ! I did not see this before.” In all our plans, 
we should contrive to let the pities be outside, like 
the vents for sewage gas.” 

Josephine knew that her father was thinking of 
her and what she had done. ‘We cannot always 
help ourselves ; the pities will come.’ 

‘They may come, where forethought has been 
exercised ; where it has not, they will come.’ 

6 And when they are there 7’ 

‘We must get rid of them if we can.’ 

‘That is easier said than done,’ observed 
Josephine. 

To which her father remarked in answer: 
‘Where there is a will there is a way.’ 

They walked on together for some little way 
without speaking; but presently, Mr Cornellis 
said with a tone of voice that conveyed a sncer: 
‘Among the many pities that occur, there is one 
strikes me with peculiar force at this moment— 
that the Wadi el Arabah is dry,’ 

*Why so?’ 
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‘Because, if there were water-communication 
between the Gnif of Akabah and the Dead Sea, 
that intelligent and adventuresome sailor, your 
goed husband, might be sent in the yacht to 

ericho,’ 

‘Papa!’ Josephine sighed. 

‘As there is not,’ pursued Mr Cornellis, ‘might 
he not be induced to attempt the north-west 
passage? There would be, to be sure, the chance 
of his getting crystallised in an iceberg—like a 
mastodon.’ 

Josephine shrank from her father ; she unlocked 
her arm from his ; his tone offended her. 

‘One thing ie certain,’ said he. ‘Richard is 
reduced to abject salary he is weary of life 
among ua. I give him his due. He knows he 
is out of his element. He wants but a touch to 
convert his rotary orbit about you into a parabola, 
with a perihelion at remote intervals.’ 

He waited a few minutes for her to speak, but 
she said nothing. Her face was troubled. 

‘Tt is said,’ continued Mr Cornellis, ‘that if you 
ive a man rope enough, he will hang himself.— 

ou, my dear’—he looked at her out of the 
corners of his eyes—‘ you have been given plent 
of Cable, and are beginning to throttle—in self- 
defence, you must cut your Cable.’ 

This was all that passed between them, but it 
sufficed. Her father had shown Josephine the 
only way out of her present difficulties. The 
alienation must be made complete; she and her 
husband must separate without scandal, with 
mutual consent. Each was in o wrong position, 
and felt uncomfortable. But would Richard as 
readily agree to this arrangement as herself? He 
loved her, and she did not love him. He had 
his nice notions of duty, which might keep him 
dangling about her. But there was a greater 
impediment than this—his children. Would he 
be induced to leave them? Would he be per- 
suaded to depart with them? How could she 
even suggest to him that he should do this? For 
the first time, she felt an impatience of the 
children boil up in her. ‘Little cumbersome 
pesta !’ she said, as she put on her braceleta, but 
she did not allude to the bracelets. 

She was beautifully dressed at dinner—a 
creamy white silk with orange flowers and lace ; 
round her neck was a chain of pearls’ She 
looked strikingly beautiful. Her clear olive cheek 
was flushed with excitement, and her large brown 
eyes were full of light. By day, the white 
would not have suited her complexion; but it was 
otherwise at night. She was taken into dinner 
by the baronet, and she ererted herself to be 
agreeable. Sir John was a very old friend, whom 
she had known since she was a child, one who 
had humoured and encouraged her, and laughed 
at her sharp speeches. Not a word did he say 
about Richard. He expressed no regret that he 
was not present. He asked her about her voyage, 
about Heligoland and Bremerhaven, and Hamburg 
and the Danish Isles, which she had visited on 
her wedding tour. He had « yacht of his own, 
and at one time had gone about in it a good deal ; 
but of late years he had felt his age, an given up 
the boat to his eon. As we get old, we do not 
lose our love of the amusements of our youth; but 
we feel the labour that attends them, and the 
effort we make in taking our pleasure neutralizes 
the pleasure itself. 


On the other side of Josephine sat Captain 
Sellwood, who hed taken into dinner a leery 


bie gh The un mae er cumbrous 
conversation, whic 
were followed by periods of silence. cea aa 

‘I hear the discharge of minute-guna’ mid 
Josephine in a low tone to him. ‘You and your 
convoy make no way. I am a fast clipper, and 
have come to the rescue.’ 

She was in good spirits. She was sorry for the 
captain, whom she had affronted when he proposed 
to her, and she was eager now to make oll the 
amends in her power. Accordingly, when not 
engaged with Sir John, she threw herself with 
energy into the dificult task of waking up and 
maintaining a conversation with Captein Sellwood 
and his partner. She was only partially successful. 
She was like a boy trying to fly a kite when 
there is little wind, When he runs and lugs at 
the string, up goes the kite; when he desista, it 
heads downward and lies inert upon the grasa 
As the captain was at her side, Josephine was not 
subjected to the gaze of his solemn ox-like cyes. 
This was a relief to her; she could not have 
endured the scrutiny. With some, when they 
look at you, you can see in their eyes what ideas 
they have formed, favournble or utherwise, con- 
cerning you. There is a certain amount of satia- 
faction in that ; but with Captain Sellwood it was 
not possible to do so; there was no reading any- 
thing in them. 

Josephine was playing an unreal part. At the 
bottom of her heart lay a leaden burden of care 
and mortification, but she gave no token of it in 
her conduct. Her face was full of smiles, her 
eyes of humour. 

‘When are you going back to India?’ she 
asked of the captain. 

He did not know exactly—he had a long leave 
of absence, on account of ill-health. 

‘General torpidity ?’ asked Josephine. 

‘A torpid Niven yeu Terhaps I may have 
to leave the army.’ 

Then she turned to Sir Jolin Brentwood, and 
noticed Lady Brentwood bowing ; so she rose, and 
the ladies followed her into the drawing-room. 
As she passed her father, she caught his eye; 
it said plainly: ‘You are queen here now only 
because Richard is absent,’ 

The drawing-room of Brentwood House was 
a long room, Seung the entire garden front 
of the mansion. It was lit with tall Queen 
Anne windows, now covered with pea-green cur- 
tains embroidered with yellow and brown heart’s- 
ensen. The room was panelled and painted 
creamy white, the mouldings picked out with 
gold. All the furniture was in white and gold 
and pea-green. The ceiling was remarkably rich 
with wreaths of plaster-work flowers and fruits 
in the style of Grinling Gibbons. Between the 
windows were full-length family portraits, some 
of great beauty—giving colour and yen of tone 
to a room otherwiee pale in its decorations, 
There was one famous painting there, by Guins- 
borough, of a Lady Brentwood seated by the 
seashore under a tree, listening to the murmur 
of the waves in @ shell that she held to her 
ear, She was in white satin, with a Diack 
lace scarf thyown lightly over her head. Blue 
bows adorned uer drese. Gulls flitted over the 
deep-blue sea in the background. The expres- 
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hat some- 
thing far away was her , Sir Beanliea 
Brentwood, whe hung between another pair of 
windows—a as figure in erimson eatin 
He went by the mame of Red Ruin in the 
family, because of the disasters he had brought 
on it The pieture had been painted in Italy. 
The dress'was fantastic, worn at a masquerade, 
borrowed or hired from the garde-robe of some 
theatre—red stockings, slashed trunk-hose and 
jacket, o hat with a crimson feather. ; 

‘You are looking at Red Ruin,’ said ard 
Brentwood. ‘Fortunately for the family, he f 
abroad ina duel. He had eloped with a Roman 

rincess, and was run through the body by the 

usband. If he had lived a year or two longer, 
the Brentwoods would now be nowhere, the 
estate ‘eold, the family irretrievably impover- 
ished,’ 

Josephine studied the Gainsborough. 

‘His poor wife, said Lady Brentwood, ‘looke 


like patience on a monument, amiling at grief. 
He deserted her, treated her chamefuil » hardly 
and yet she 


allowed her enough to live apn 
forgave everything, and was, I believe, the only 
rson who wept true tears at his death, 
Le not think 1] should sigh, and look so long- 
ingly for his retarn, had Sir John played me 
these tricks. I am cast in another mould. 
Some folks would be glad enough to be rid 
of their husbands. You, my dear, have not 
been married long enough to know what a relief 
it is to be quit of them for a while.—Bless 
me! what is all that noise in the hall? What 
a clatter the servants are making.’ Just then, 
a footman entered. ‘Thompson, she said, ‘what 
is the meaning of this? Are you all gone 
mad ?’ 

‘Please, my lady, might I speak to your lady- 
ae A moment outside 1’ 

‘What is it? I insiston knowing. What has 
ae ge Speak out, Thompson.’ 

‘My lady, there’s—a man, a fellow got into 
bie house in his shirt sleeves and without his 

at.’ 

‘Well, turn him out.—lIs he tipsy ?’ 

‘We can’t make out, my lady, exactly. The 
butler has had a deal of work getting him into 
the housekeeper’s room.’ 

‘How vexing! Send for the gamekeepers, 
and have him expelled. Is he insane?’ 

‘We don’t know what to make of him, my 
lady. He says he’s come after his wife.’ 

“Wife—wite! She’s not here. He must be 


tipsy.’ 

“He ’s very hot and excited, my lady ; he says 
as his name is Cable.’ 

Lady Brentwood started. 

Josephine’s blood rushed in a wave to her 
heart, and then poured through all her veins, 
like the bore in the Severn. For a moment 
the room spun round and she saw nothin 
distinctly ; but she speedily recovered herve 
and with crimson brow and eyes that flamed 
with anger, she said: ‘Let me go, dear Lad 
Brentwood. I will see him.’ Then she Tet? 
the room, with firm foot but bounding heert, 
aud pulees in her temples that smote like 
hammersy ‘Lead the way, Thompson!’ she said 





hanghtily. ‘The man desires, possibly, to speak 


The footman conducted her al & passage 
and down steps to the lour athe houre- 
Keeper, a room that amelt of preseryea She 
was followed by her hostess, ready to retire 
if need ba, but desirous to be at hand to pre- 
vent scandal. 

In the housekeeper’s room was Richard Cable 
in an armchair, the butler and the housekeeper 
by him endeavouring to compose him. He was 
in @ condition of great agitation. His face hot, 
his hair wet, he was panting for breath; his 
sleeves were unbuttaned at the wriet, his tie 
twisted to one side of his neck, His collars 
were limp and crumpled. 

‘If you will kindly leave me alone with him, 
said Josephine, controlling herself, and turnin. 
to the housekeeper and butler, ‘I will mad 
him away.’ Turning round, she saw Lady Brent- 
wood in the doorway.—‘ Dear Lady Brentwood,’ 
she said, going a step towards her, ‘I am 
ashamed and grieved that you should have been 
disturbed. Let me manage this matter, I will 
dismiss him very speedily. 

Her hostess at once withdrew, and the servants 
disappeared. When she was left alone in the 
room with Richard, she stood opposite him, look- 
ing at him with angry brow and eyes that darted 
flashes of fire. Her teeth, her lips, her hands 
were clenched. Her eyebrows were contracted, 
so that they met above her nose. His breast 
was heaving ; drops of sweat stood on his brow 
and rolled down his face like raindrops. 

‘Well, she said at length, ‘are you goin 
to speak and inform me as to the reason o} 
this new outrage? Are you bent on drivin 
me to curse the day that I ever took your hand 
to raise you out of the gutter ?? 

He did not answer; he could not; his breath 
was apent; the blood boiled and sang in his 
ears. Perhaps he did not hear her words. 

Why had he come? He-did not ask him- 
self this question. It did not occur to him to 
ask it e had come, impelled by a natural 
instinct, not by any articulate reason. She was 
his wife, the one who stood neareat to him 
in the whole world. He had committed a crime; 
lle was conscious of an agony of remorse and 
terror which filled him. o whom should he 
fly in such an hour of supreme pain but to 
his wife, to pour into her ear the story of his 
trouble, to ask her sympathy, her assistance ? 

He had not stopped to consider; had he done 
so, he might have hesitated; he might have 
doubted whether she was a person ready to meet 
him with open arms end comfort him in his 
sorrow. But he did not stay to think; he ran 
straight forward, thrust on by remorse. His 
mind was dazed with despair, incapable of think- 
ing, and so he acted upon natural, unreasoning 
instinct. To whom other than a wife should he 
turn—the refuge of a tortured soul, the proper 
sharer in every sorrow, the only one who with 
a 4 of love could enlighten the darkness 
which envelo his brain and heart? Now 
his wife st before him, with bare bust and 
arms, in white ailk and lace and flowers, wearing 
pearls about her neck and sparkling brooches. 
on her arms, with long white gloves, neatly 
buttoned, and a fan in one hand. 
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time since he had atarted on his run, 
did the thought emerge out of the confusion 
and pain in him, that this beautiful, dazzling, 
stately creature was mot one to solace, advise, 
and help him. 

“What is it?’ she asked in a hard tone; and 
as she spoke, there sprung up in her mind the 
recollection of her fathers words, ‘Cut your 
Cable,’ ond she saw that the desired opportunity 
had arrived, 

She waited & moment, and then said again: 
‘T have asked youn twice, what is the meaning 
of this insult?’ Then, with concentrated bitter- 
nesa : ‘Are you too tipsy to k" 

He raised his hands and clasped hia head: 
‘T have killed—or hurt’ 





‘Whom?! 
‘Little Bessie! I let her fall—on the stone 
floor—little Bessie!’ Then he broke down, 


covered his face with his hands, and sobbed. 

She atood unmoved before him. She waited 
a motment for him to recover himself, then in 
the same hard tone she asked: ‘What have you 
come here for?’ 

*For you.’ 

‘For me? Why? Bessie is no child of mine. 
Go back !’ . 

“Will you not come with me?’ 

*‘I—I go with you!’ She langhed contemp- 
tuously. ‘Ici je m’amuse parfaitement bien. You 
do not understand French, It does not matter— 
you can gather the sense.’ She turned her back 
on him and left the room. 





A NIGHT WITH A VOLUNTEER 
LIFE-BRIGADE. 


How many readers of this Journal have spent a 
night with a Volunteer Life-brigade on ao rock 
coast during a storm? Probably few. Yet qood, 
humane work is done on our shores by these 
Brigades, and it is well that their self-denying 
labours should be more widely known and 
acknowledged. All are more or less familiar with 
the work of fire-brigades; indeed, the London 
fire-brigade has gradually won by its prompti- 
tude, its daring, and its achievements, a national 
position, and Englishmen speak of it with feelings 
of pride. Let us, then, try tu interest our readers 
in another Brigade, not so well known as the 
band of brave men who rescue their fellow- 
creatures from a terrible death by fire, yet who 
have saved many lives from a watery grave during 
those tempestuous nights when people are mostly 
safely housed and wrapped in re: reahing sleep. 
The Volunteer Life-brigade was conceived on a 
stormy night in November 1864, at the mouth of 
the Tyne. The ill-fated steamer, the Stanley, was 
making for the harbour amid a blinding storm of 
wind, rain, and snow; but in the atk nan she 
inissed the channel, and ran upon the roeka to 
the north of it. Here she grounded, about two 
hundred yards from the shore. Besides the usual 
crew, there were many passengers on board, and 
their cries for help during the night were heart- 
rending. The lifeboat was useless, since to come 
near those rocke with a raging eea dashing against 
them meant destruction. e Coastguard did 
their utmost to form a line of communication 
between the ship and the shore, but it was all in 
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) Richard Cable looked at her; and now, for 
the first 
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vain. They were too few in number to. 
successfully with the difficulties on that tarsi 
night. Thousands of people, as the night sped, { 
gathered on the shore, and all were willing, ney, 
anxious to help, but were powerless, since 
did not know how to do it. There waa the help- 
lessness of ignorance, and also the confusion af 
ignorance. y ran hither and thither, or stood 
bewildered in their powerleseness, knowing, ae 
hour after hour passed by, that the ship was 
slowly breaking up, and that the people on Goad, 
whose cries reached them only too plainly ne 
the pauses of the tempest, were being swallow 
up mouthful by mouthful by the angry, ravenous 
sea, and all the time they were powerless to give 
any assistance, 

hen the morning came, and the storm had 
eomewhat abated, and the tide gone down, the 
remnant of the ship was there ; and dead bodies 
were picked up, to be sorrowfully claimed and 
reverently interred. And what else? The minds 
of a few gentlemen who had been present during 
the night were stirred to do something, that such 
a disaster should not take place in the future, if 
any means could be devised to prevent a similar 
loss of life. In a few days, a small committee 
was established ; and it was ultimately resolved to 
form a Brigade of Volunteers, whose eelf-imposed 
duty should be to render skilled assistance to 
the Coastguard. Volunteers from all classes came 
forward willingly ; and soon four companies, of 
thirty men each, were formed, with a captain to 
each company, elected by the membera. 

The duty of each volunteer is to become as 
efficient in using the life-saving apparatus as the 
Coastguardmen whom they are to fe For this 
purpose, the Brigade is drilled at regular times 
all the year round in rocket-practice ; for, be it 
remembered, that when a ship runs aground, the 
one great object is to establish communication 
between the stranded ship and the shore by means 
of aline or rope. Of the numerous plans devised, 
the rocket-apparatus is the most successful, partly 
because the rocket-stand is so light that one man 
can carry it on hie shoulder, beer simply a 
triangular framework of tubular steel, and from 
it the rocket is fired. The apparatus can be fixed 
on the rocks, or beach, or cliff, or pier, or, if need 
be, a boat. The rocket has a light line attached 
to it; and in the case of a ship, this line is sent, 
if possible, over the vessel between the masta, li 
the shot be successful, and the stranded crew 
know how to work the apparatus, they seize the 
rocket-line, haul it in as rapidly os possible, for 
attached to it is an endless line called the 
‘whip, : 

(The seamen on board some ships do not know 
the use of the aie p aan for not many 
years ago, a French vessel came ashore at Hartle- 

1, and every man could easily have been saved, 
Pat only one was, and that by drifting ashore. 
When questioned about their apparent ee mee 
in not seizing the line thrown over the ahip, the 
man said they did not know what it meant, but 
thought that the English were firing upon them 
A similar ocenrrence took place near the mouth of 
the Tyne.) ; 

Well, we will suppose the ‘whip’ is secured to 
the mast, wM + p; the next step is to carry to the 
ship, by means of the ie a strong three-inck 
rope, called the ‘hawser.» The hawser is fnetenad 
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to the mast also, a little above the whip. A 
travelling block is placed on the hawser, and upon 
this travelling block ia suspended the ‘breeches- 
buoy,’ which ‘is an ordinary cork life-buoy, with 
the addition of a bag of tanned canvas, with two 
holes in the bottom, eo that the persons to be 
rescued may pass their lega through. When the 
whip is secured, ‘clove-hitched’ to the traveller, 
all is ready to carry the breeches-buoy backwards 
and forwards along the hawser between the ship 
and the shore. Great care must be taken—and it 
is the greatest care at this atage—that there are no 
‘turns’ in the whip, so that the travelling block 
ay pase to and fro easily. ; 

aving thus prepared the way, let me give my 
experience of a night with a Life-brignde. Tama 
Jandsman, and was staying with a friend living on 
the north side of the mouth of the Tyne. He was 
a member of the Life-brigade; and on a December 
evening, when he came home from his daily 
duties, he remarked that the wind was strong 
from the east and steadily rising, and that a 
friend he had met on the way home told him 
the sea was ‘making’ fast. Showers of rain and 
eleet had fallen through the day, and the bank 
of clouds to the east gave every appearance of a 
“nasty night’ et sea, as darkness closed in. 

We partook of tea; and in the well-lishted, 
comfortable room, my friend, his wife, and family 
were enjoying the baler when about seven 
o'clock the conversation and laughter were brought 
suddenly to an end by aloud report. ‘The guns! 
Listen !’ said my friend Frank. A second report. 
‘Two; but wait for an answer, and make sure,’ 
he said. In about a minute's time, two cannon 
were fired in quick succession. A short pause 
was made, and then little Jack broke silence 
eagerly with : ‘On the north shore, father; you 
will have to go.,—‘ Yes, my boy. I hope we shall 
have a successful night, and that no time will be 
lost.’ And at once he went to prepare for his 
duties as a Life-brigademan. 

aia his absence from the room, Mrs Holmes 
explained to me that a battery placed on the cliff 
at the mouth of the river fired two guns if the 
man on the lookout gave notice of a ship in 
danger on the north side of the harbour; and 
three guns on the south side. And to make sure 
that the Brigademen throughout the whole of 
the borough should know, Her Majesty’s ship 
Castor, anchored in the river, and used for the 

urpose of training the men of the Royal Naval 

rve, answered back with two or three shots, 

as the case might be. Nothing stirs the hearts 

of the people at the mouth of the Tyne so much 

as ‘the guns’ Almost every one has friends 

aboard ship, and a vessel in danger may mean 
the life of some friend, near and dear, in peril. 

In a couple of minutes Frank returned to the 
aitting-room in his flat-topped sailor cap, a blue 
Jersey, and a strong, light-coloured, worsted belt 
round his waist, with the initials of the Brigade 
worked upon it, The belt is worn in order to 
enable the men to get a good grip of each other 
when clambering the cliffa, and so on. I expressed 
a wish to go to the shore; and Frank ing, I 
got ready, and we set off for the Life. brigede 
watchhouge on the cliff. In a blinding 





storm of 


sleet and rain, we hurried on, and in twenty 
minutes came to the Brigade-house, This is a 
‘eomfortable wooden house, with a watch-tower 
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at one end—tables, chairs, and seata in the main 
part of-the building; and snug, -half-closet beds 
arranged at the other end, where a good fire was 
blazing. Some sixty or seventy men had already 
arrived, and each was told off to his post. A 
doctor had made his appearance, and was prepared 
to give every assistance to drenched and perishing 
seamen. The chief-officer of the Coastguard at 
this station hed the rocket-apparatua ready to 
distribute to the different divisions; all ro 
and tackle were in due order; and the word was 
given to march to the end of the north pier, as 
the men in the lookout tower were confident a 
ship was in distress there. 

an outsider, I could only look on and han 
about the outskirts of the Brigade. I admire 
the earnestness with which everything was done, 
and the cool way that the captains kept their 
younger members from losing their heads) In 
a short time, a move was made, and rapidly the 
Brigade with their apparatus took the best road, 
although a little about, to the pier. I followed 
as closely as I could; for, although I knew the 
ground fairly well by sayeth, I found that on 
a dark stormy night I should soon be lost, and 

o over a cliff before I was aware of being in 

anger. A lantern here and there among the 
Brigade showed where they were, but seemed to 
make the darkness still darker. There were 
many onlookers besides myself, and keeping 
i as we seemed to be a protection to each 
other. All turned down the dip under the castle 
rock, and hurried along the pier, the wind driving 
the rain and sleet against us; and the flakes of 
spume or sea-foam which were whirling about 
occasionally made a dab egainst our faces. 

The vessel—which afterwards proved to be one 
of those iron screw colliers so common on this 
coast—had struck on the end of the unfinished 
pier, and as it was low water at the time, it was 
some distance off. Mr Brown, the chief of the 
Coastguard, with his men, led the way, and had 
charge of the rocket-apparatiis. Soon all was 
fixed, and the rocket rushed with its hissing kind 
of roar towards the stranded ship ; but what with 
the darkness, the sudden gusts of wind driving 
the sleet and rain, the doubts as to the precise 

osition of the vessel, and the difficulties experi- 
enced at night, which all Life-brigademen know so 
well, it was not till the third shot that the crew 
got hold of the line and secured it to the mast, 
‘With reasonable promptitude they drew in the 
whip, and got a hawser made fast, when the 
steamer gave an ugly lurch. She was, in fact, 
fast settling down, for the hole made in her iron 
side was a large one. The breeches-buoy was 
sent off, and two passages made successfully ; but 
the rescued ones told the men to make all haste, 
for the ship could not hold together as she was 
for long. The cradle went a third time to the 
vessel ; but there aly coset to be some negligence 
at this point My friend, who told me this 
afterwards—for I could only guess at the time 
what was going forward—was i opinion that the 
ship was filling so fast that the seamen were try- 
ing some other and more rapid means of safety, 
for no response was made when the buoy went 
across the third time. Of course all this was only 
guesswork, since it was pitch-dark, with sleet and 
rain driving all the time Frank told me that 
the minute they waited seemed like half an honr, 





og 








way a ter) 
when in a moment the vessel heeled over, snap: 


the whip, and a parting shout—so it a 
from the mariners told the Brigade t 
other means must be used to save them. 

The body of the Brigade now broke up at the 
end of the pier, and came rasiny Past us (the 
speciaicn) and disappeared in the darkness, while 
shouts here and there from comrades were heard 
telling of each other's whereabouts. It appears 
they thought that the crew would take advantage 
of such lifebelts and other floating articles as they 
possessed, and try to drift ashore; and being 
ebb-tide, the water on the inner side of the pier 
just covered the blocks and large stones visible at 
the foot of the masonry at low water, and the 
men mostly clambered down there, hoping to 
find some of the crew drifting towards them. 
They did manage to rescue three men, but it 
was almost as dangerous for the rescuers as the 
rescued. Two of the men picked up were 
exhausted, but conscious, They were carried 
to the Brigade-house, and the ordinary means 
were quite sufficient to put them right. But 
the third was found apparently lifeless; and 
one of the doctors of the Brigade, with hel 
from some of the members, laboured for half 
an hour before they were rewarded by signs of 
animation. 

When the ship went down, I made my way 
back to the watchhouse, and on the ontskirts 
picked up this information ; and os I had been 
about two hours exposed to the pitiless storm, 
with little means of shelter, I returned to the 
home of my friend. I sat comfortably over the 
tire, chatting with Mrs Holmes, and thinking over 
the experience of the evening, with the words 
running in my mind: 


Ye gentlemen of England, 
o sit at home at ease, 
Oh, little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas. 


{ some 


I envied the members of the Brigade the feelings 
they must have when they succeed in saving lives 
on such a night as that now passing; and my 
imagination began to picture scenes of seamen 
reeting anxious wives and families, who, but 
for the philanthropic labours of the Life-brigade, 
would be bereft of their bread-winners. 

But my wandering thoughts were recalled about 
midnight by the arrival of my friend Frank. 
Supper now appeared on the table as if by magic, 
for Mrs Holmes knew well enough that Hrigale: 
work in real earnest on ao ‘nasty night’ is no 
child’s-play ; and although warm coffee is pro- 
vided in the Brigade-house for the members, some 
substantial refreshment is needed on returnin 
from duty. Daring s0rper, my friend confirme 
the impressions I received of the night's 
events, and added: ‘When I came away, no 
other bodies had been found ; and we shall have 
to wait till morning to know the exact state of 
the case, I heard in leaving, however, a rumour 
that Robson, of Number Three Company, was miss- 
ing by his frienda He was last seen climbing 
down to the rocks, and it ia feared that a large 
wave suddenly came ge him and washed him 
off. Out of a crew of eighteen men, we have 
rescued four or five, 80 far as we know, and pro- 
bably lost one of our own men. The lifeboat 
was useless, for it would have got entangled 
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the rocks. At anyrate, we must walt 

pent B to know how things really are. A as 
cient number of men remain on duty for the rest 
of,the night to render any assistance that may be 
needed.’ L 
In a few days I returned to my inland home; 
but when the storm is raging, especially from 
easterly quarters, I live over again the two hours 
I apent on the sea-coast with the Volunteer Life- 
brigade ; and next morning I cast an eager glance 
over the newspapers, to learn what has taken 
placa at the different stations where I know Life- 
rigades are placed ; and with the brief accounts 
thus given, I can easily fill up the outlines and 
make the scenes on the shore overnight my own. 

‘ And is this desirable ?’ says some one. 

Certainly it is To enlarge one’s sphere of 
existence, tu widen our sympathies, is to live more 
truly and fully. Look at old men who have lived 
in a narrow sphere, and have passed year after 
year in a routine of work which was simply 
mechanical, how stunted in mind they have 
become! How different they are from thore 
pirleperoni active men who have tried to 
less others in various ways! The world teems 
with interest to such in every quarter; it is to 
them an ever-moving diorama; and as the scenes 
undergo transformation, you will find they pass 
away from the canvas in brighter and happier 
colours than they came on, for the handiwork of 
kind-hearted labourers will tell where they have 
been. Human sympathy is the sunshine of the 
world. 


CHECKMATED. 
CHAPTER IL 


Tue fear which had haunted Chester, despite of 
all Mr Ernest Gadham’s kindness, that the gentle- 
man would lose sight cf him in more important 
business, proved groundless) He was at Chester’s 
almost daily, meeting Geoffrey there, but only 
once or twice, as the young man came in the 
evening, Mr Gadham usually leaving earlier. He 
was very patronising to the young fellow, was 
quite magnificent in his offers of assistance, or 
tather in his promises to speak to divers eminent 
firms in his Pehalf Yet Geoffrey did not take 
to him; and the more he was patronised, the 
less he liked his patron. 

Not so was it with David; he was never 
tired of talking to Geoffrey about the friend 
they had made; and when, one afternoon, 
Gadham offered him the use, a8 he phrased it, 
of twenty pounds, he was more than ever ready 
to admire ‘young Mr Emest.’ ‘I do not mean 
to give it you,’ said that geutleman, as he shook 
twenty sovercigns from hia purse on to the table 
with an air of supreme indifference, as if such 
sums and such coins had, from excessive famili- 
arity, ceased to interest lim: ‘but you shall pay 
me when yout have been with my friend Sir 
Peter’s firm for a year. I say this, because I 
know you were always of an independent turn. 
Jf you do not get the situation, of course you 
will, not think of paying it, I will just take 
a “memo.” of it” 

The ‘mem.’ was on stamped paper, and already 
drawn out. Cnester signed readily enough, be- 
cause there was the money, sufficient to put 
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> once more, and he had known 
nowhere w! he conld tarn for such 4 sum; 
so why sbonid he hesitate or criticise? The 
bill he had signed said nothing about any situa- 
tion, it was trua, and it was made payable to 
soma strange name; hia clerkly habits enabled 
him to note these points; but if Mr Gadham 
preferred this form, why should he object? 

The landlord and the baker, David’s only credi- 
tors, were At once dealt with in a manner satis- 
factory to all parties; and the better raiment 
in which David now appeared was due to a 
visit paid to the man’s banker, the pawn- 
broker, who had held charge of David's ‘Sunday 
clothes’ for some months past. 

Mr Gadham on thie day prolonged his visit 
considerably, and on the next called tor Josie and 
Minnie, to give them a drive round the parks, 
the latter having obtained a half-holiday. The 
girls were delighted with the excursion, which 
to them seemed to be reaching quite the apex of 
fashionable life, and they came home all bluehes 
and exultation at the remembrance of the aristo- 
cratic circles in which they had been moving, 
and, it is possible, in belief of the admiration 
they had attracted. 

What Geoffrey thought of the matter was hardly 
made plain by his remarks; but the reflections 
of Mr Chester, as he sat apart and smoked his 
pipe,in the twilight, took a strange colouring. 
"It seeme hardly possible,’ thought the old clerk ; 
‘but if Mr Ernest’s attention to our Josie don’t 
mean something, I am no judge. It is hardly 
fair to Geoffrey; and though this is, of course, 
a fine chance for Josie, i somehow or other, 
I don’t quite like it. would rather see the 
girl left in her own circle.’ 

David was not the only member of the family 
who had a suspicion in this direction, for Minnie 
was continually launching jokes and mysterious 
innuendoes, which told on her sister, confusing 
her and flushing her cheeks and brow, yet pleas- 
ing her, beyond doubt. She infinitely preferred 
Geoffrey, but what girl of nineteen could be 
inpensible to such a conquest ? 

On the day after this excursion, David reccived 
a letter from Mr Gadham, desiring him to be 
at a certain office in the city, where he would 
meet, the writer, who wished to see him on a 
matter of the highest importance, This was trebly 
underlined. 

‘A situation for me, and a better one than 
he had expected,’ thought David. 

The office appointed was not exactly a mer- 
cantile office, euch as he had expected to find. 
It was a dull, gloomy house, let out in floors, 
as the inscriptions at the door clearly showed, 
to lawyers, end on the ground-floor were ‘ Ellitt 
and Barrable, Solicitora’—the names he had been 
given. ‘I hope it is nothing in the man-in- 

ion way, or the serving of writs, or any- 
thing of that kind” he mattered; ‘I am sure 
I shall not like that.’ 

The room he entered was dull; a few heavy 
leathern chairs were in it, and a large table strewn 
with bundles of writings and the like, after the 
fashion of a solicitor’s office; and at this table 
was seated the ge occupant of the room, Mr 
Ernest Gadham. That gentleman started up and 
welcomed David, congratulating him upon his 


punctuality, 


him ‘to ri 
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‘I bave erred to k to you My, 
Mr Cheaters he rer mee oe ene 
solici to open the matter to you, although it 
ia, of course, in their way of business. I thought 
you would rather talk it over with a friend, in 
the first instance.’ 

‘You are very kind, sir; I am much obliged to 
you,’ ssid David, as the other paused. 

‘An extraordinary bart has been made,’ 
resumed Mr Gadham.— The fact is, Chester, my 
father’s will—his true, his proper will—has been 
found. It is witnessed by yourself and Sperbrow, 
your fellow-clerk ; and the whole of the property 
is left to me—it is mine !’ 

*Good-neas me a-live!’ gasped the clerk ; ‘this 
is news indeed! And how was it found, sir, 
and where has it been all this time ?’ 

‘Both turn out to be the simplest matters 
possible, returned Mr Gadham. ‘The will was 
made, as you kuow, and as you can swear 60 
far as your own signature is concerned.’ 

‘To be sure I can, exclaimed David; ‘and 
ba T shall be to do so.—But I beg your pardon, 

Ernest ; please go on.’ 

‘A Mr rrison, a solicitor, was sometimes 

employed by my father in legal matters, although 
not his regular attorney. short time before 
his death, he sent to the solicitor a packet of 
poner referring to some hopeless debts ; and my 
ather dying eoon after, they were thrust into a 
room devoted to such rubbish. After a time, Mr 
Harrison also died; and then nobody knew or 
cared anything about these papers, which were 
indeed as a whole of no value to any one, and the 
only wonder is that they were not burned or sold 
to the paper-mille. But lawyers ore a careful 
race; and on the chambers being let, when Mr 
Harrison’s affairs were settled and the business 
transferred—only the other day—a man was em- 
loyed to examine these papera, and among them 
he found my father’s will! Whether the old man 
had thought to hide it there, and afterwards forgot 
it; whether he fancied it woti]d be safer there 
than elsewhere; or whether i was merely an 
accident, will now, we may be sure, never be 
known. The document is in the hands of my 
solicitore, whe will lose no time in reclaiming 
my property. We have sent for you, David, 
to know if you can unhesitatingly swear to 
having witnessed such a will?’ 

‘Swear! I should think I conld! I forget 
the date, but yet I remember the day as well 
as if it was yesterday. 1 remember Sperbrow 
making a little joke over our fees.—He’s dead, 
poor fellow, you tell mc?’ 

A few more questions were asked by Me 
Gadham, all of which were answered by David 
in a manner which evidently gave satisfaction to 
the gentleman. The latter then proposed o glass 
of dry sherry, so drew a decanter and glasses 
from a cupboard and poured out a liberal mea- 
sure, 

David made quite a “neat speech in propesi 
health and euccess to his patron. Gadham shook 
hands with him, and declared that as soon as he 
should be settled in his rights, he would see that 
his old friend David should be placad above the 
necessity of seeking any more situations—no more 
toil for him and his. 

‘Him and his!’ thought David ; that wes Josie, 
He hardly liked the idea of behaving unfairly 
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to Geoffrey ; but even if he made up hia mind, 
could he be sure of Josie? The tempers and 
whims of women were so unreasonable, that she 
myight——_ But snrely, with such a chance she 
would not be perverse! 

‘And now, Mr Chester,’ said Ernest, ‘I will 
eall the gentleman who has charge of my affairs, 
and settle your part of the business at once.’ 
He rose, and going into the next room, returned 
almost directly with a gentleman, whom he intro- 
duced as Mr Ellitt. ia was 8 stern-looking 
man, with bushy black whiskers and no 
moustache, but thick penthouse-like brows, which 
added markedly to the harsh character of his face. 

‘This i9 Mr David Chester, said Gadham, 
introducing the old clerk, ‘the witness to the 
will; Mr Elliitt.’ 

The lawyer looked keenly at David for a few 
seconds from beneath his overhanging brows, 
during which scrutiny David, although he knew 
there could be nothing to find fault with in 
himself, felt very uncomfortable, 

‘A very suitable man, I should say, for a 
witness,’ said Mr Ellitt, which even at the mo- 
ment appeared an odd form of expression. ‘Then 
we will take your affidavit, Mr Chester. Here 
is the will You remember it, I have no doubt; 
and here is your signature. The signature below 
it is of course Sperbrow’s.’ 

‘T do not remember the will at all,’ said David, 
‘for I saw nothing of it, except where I signed. 
a is my signature, and that is Sperbrow’s ; 

ut ’—— 

‘But what, my friend?’ asked Mr Gadham, 
with a smile. Before speaking, however, he had 
interchanged a glance with the solicitor, in which 
neither of them had smiled. ‘But what, David? 
—Speak out.’ 

‘It does not matter. I must have been mis- 
taken ; but I fancied Sperbrow signed above me. 
However, there it is.’ 

‘Yes; there it is; and, as you correctly say, 
you must have been mistaken,’ interposed Mr 
Ellitt, ‘The material point is for you to ewear 
to your signature. Here is the affidavit. I will 
read it over to you.’ 

The solicitor accordingly read a good deal of 
what sounded like so much jargon to the clerk ; 
but among it all there was, he could distinctly 
understand, his declaration that he had witnessed 
the will of Mr Peter Gadham, at the latter's 
request, and, of necessity, in his presence. Then, 
observing certain formalities prescribed by the 
solicitor, he signed, and the business for the 
present was over. David thereupon left, both 
gentlemen shaking hands warmly with him. 

‘Surely, Mr nett means to marry Josie,’ 
said old David to himself as he walked home, 
thinking of what Gadham had said. He uncon- 
aciously held 3 his head rather more than usual 
as be walked slong. As he turned into his street 
with an air which was positively buoyant, whom 
should he meet but Geofirey Coyne ! 

The young fellow coming up with his usnal 
friendly smile, and speaking in his usual cheerful 
tone, much of the eect of David’s recent medi- 
tations vanished at once, and he found himself 
treating Geoffrey ea heartily as though no visions 
of a more influential son-in-law had ever crossed 
his mind 

‘Can you spare me one minate before going 



















in?’ asked Geoffrey. ‘I have a few words of. 
seme importance to say to you,’ . 

‘With pleasure, my boy,’ replied David; but : 
ap bo uttared the words, he seemed to hear the 
faint echo of the trouble which had but recenthy 
left his mind. 

The young man was silent until they had 
ae into a half-finished, little-frequented aquare 

‘I thought I would tell you at once,’ 
Geoffrey. ‘1 believe you will be pleased at 
what T hava to eay; I am sure I hope you 
will, It is only to say that we—I mean, of 
course, Josie and myself—are engaged; and I hope 
to be able to marry within the year. That is all.’ 

‘Oh!—That is all, is it?’ said Chester, He 
made such a pause before anawering, and spoke 
in so queer a voice, that the young man looked 
round in some surprise. 

‘That ie all,’ he returned ; oak one g that 
I am happy to tell you of a promise 1 have 
had from our principal. I saw him at his house 
yesterday. He gave mea promise which I think 
justified me in asking Josie to be wy wife.’ 

‘And shea ace you, I suppose, as you say 
you are engaged?’ returned David, slighting the 
reference to the important interview with the prin- 
cipal, and still speaking in a lethargic manner. 

‘To be sure she did!’ exclaimed the young 
man. ‘Have we not been sweethearts, so to 
speak, ever since we were children at the same 
day school! I daresay I told her a hundred 
times, before I was ten years old, that she was 
to be my little wife; and now, you see, it will 
be true, after all—Come, Mr Chester; rouse 
yourself!’ A friendly shake of the arm accom- 

anied this speech. ‘Say that you are glad to 
ear my news, and that you wish ua joy. I 
am gure you do.’ 

‘O yes!—no doubt, I do,’ replied David, with 
a desperate gulp. ‘But you must make some 
allowance for my astonishment. I was thinking 
of—of a subject so totally different, as I came 
along, that I could hardly bring my mind to—to 
understand such a surprising announcement,’ 

‘I was in hope that there would have been 
nothing of a surprise in it; I thought I had mado 
my feelings pretty clear. But I am forgetting all 
about my chief's promise. We will walk round 
the square once more, while I tell you et; good 
news and what my prospects ore. If there is 
one man ia the world, above all others, who 
will rejoice to hear it, that man is yourself.’ 

David heard the explanation of his friend, 
and parted from him in as friendly a atyle 
and with as good ao grace as he could assume. 
It was but a brief parting, as Geoffrey told him 
he should be round again in the evening. Hie 
ship was to sail soon, so he could not afford 
to lose any time. It seemed certain thot this 
would be his last voyage, for the promise given 
by his chief included permanent and profitable 
employment on shore as his own private clerk, a 
post much coveted by a person in the position of 
Geoffrey. 

On entering his house, the clerk noted the 
brightened eye and heightened colour of his 
daughter, who was evidently nervous and excited 
while gettiag his tea, and looked wistfully at ber 
father ever aud anon, expecting him to speak, as 
he could see plainly enough. 

& 
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He had been eadly disappointed by hearing, in 
all the flush of Lis new hope and new ambition, 
Geoffrey’s announcement; yet he did not blame 
the young people for this, knowing that only a 
short time before it: was the news which he would 
have been delighted to hear. So, with an effort, 
he mastered hie feelings, and said : ‘Well, Josie— 
I met Geoffrey Coyne up the street, and what 
do you think he told me?’ 

‘I believe’ I know, father. 
yoo as happy as it has made me. 
nown Geo eo long, and he is so good and 
so truthful.’ This was evidently cold, tame praise 
compared with what ler heart prompted, for her 
eyes were moist as she spoke, and her colour 
deepened. 

‘Did you never have any ambition to rise 
above his—I mean, our sphere?’ said David. 
‘Did you never fancy you might make a—a 
loftier match} Not a better, as regards the young 
man, certainly not; but that is, you see, I mean 
a wealthier—ao—a’ His speech faded ont 
here, while he was conscious that he was not 
doing very well, and that Josie was staring at him 
in amazement. . 

‘Wealthier and loftier!’ exclaimed the girl 
‘Not I, father, even if I could have had the 
chance. But the days are past for fairy princes, 
or kings’ sons and Cinderella We shall be 
quite happy as we are; and we shall live close 
to you, of course.’ 

osie ran on in this strain for a good while. 
Her heart was so full of her new happiness, 
that she did not dream of watching to detect 
in her father’s face anything which might appear 
like a shadow of trouble in the midst of all 
this brightness. 

The week which elapsed before Geoffrey sailed 
was, in one important respect, a very quiet 
one ; no news reached Chester about the impend- 
ing lawsuit, and no visit from Mr Gadham was 
made. But it so happened that on the very 
next day after Sey had sailed, Mr Gadhom 
called upon David. he visitor was all good 
temper and compliments. 

ck treat now and then for you or your young 
people, I may promise, said Gadham. ‘I have 
thought of one or two little excursions which 
I am sure would please Miss Josie, who, I find, 
has seen scarcely anything of the world. With 
your permission, then, I will call for her now 
and then, and we will try to see the best of 
the country outside London. I used to think 
myself a pretty fair guide; I must polish up 
my memory.’ 

Josie was out when this speech was made, 
at which David was glad; but Mr Ernest pro- 
longed his visit until the girl returned. hen 
Josie came in, Mr Gadham was more loquecious 
than before, offering all sorts of treats to her 
and to Minnie, and Josie recalled, with a little 
shudder, what her father had eaid about a 
wealthier lover. She knew at once what the 
speech had meant. It was impossible for a young 
feminine mind not to feel a trifle dazzled by 
such a preference, about which Minnie had so 
often jeated with her. Now, however, there 
seemed, no jesting; and now, too, she did not 
admire Mr Gadham so much as at one time she 
had persuaded herself she did. This change of 
feeling may have been due to Geoffrey’s influence. 


I hope it has made 
We have 
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The discovery had one good offect—it put her 
on her guard, and prevented her from com- 
mitting herself by various promises which, in 
the heedlessness of her ignorance, she might have 
spoken. David was silent as regarded his visitor 
when he left; so was Josie; but Minnie made 
up'for their taciturnity by chattering about the 
numerous trips they were to make, the sights 
they were to see, and the general outshining of 
all their friends which was to follow. 

Josie and Minnie were going out to make one 
or two small purchases—an event not quite so 
rare, since the loan of the twenty pounds, as 
before—and were standing at the parlour-window 
with their bonnets on, saying a few words to 
their father, when a tap was heard at the door. 
Supposing this to be the landlady, or one of the 
fami , for the reader has no doubt ‘divined, 
much earlier in our history, that David was 
not a householder, he gave the usual command 
of ‘Come in’ 

The tapper complied. It was a tall gentleman, 
whose broad shoulders, black beard, whiskers, 
and heavy brows, David recognised as having 
recently seen, although for the moment he could 
not remember when or where. 

‘I must apologise for my abrupt ap peeranice, 
said the gentleman, lifting his hat to Josie and 
Minnie; ‘but on coming to the outside door, I 
saw an elderly lady, who, in answer to my 
inquiry for you, directed me to knock here. My 
name is Ellitt—You remember me, Mr Chester ? 

‘Oh, certainly!’ exclaimed David, who now 
recalled the solicitor at whose office he had sworn 
his affidavit.—‘ Pray, come in, Mr Ellitt. These 
are my daughters—Josie and Minnie.’ 

‘I am pleased to see them,’ returned the soli- 
citor, who looked ot the girls with a glance 
keener than ever—so David thought; unplea- 
santly searching and harsh, the girla felt it, The 
latter went out at once, supposing, as Minnie aaid, 
that the gentleman had come to talk business. 

‘I daresay he has,’ said Josie, as they turned 
out of the little garden; ‘but who do you think 
he is? Why, he is the man who came up to Mr 
Gadham at the theatre, just os he was going to 
speak tous. I did not like his look at all’ 

‘And I am sure I don’t like it, and never 
shall,’ said the outspoken Minnie, and the sisters 
discussed Mr Ellitt unfavourably as they pursued 
their tour. 

‘My errand here is a business one,’ said Mr 
Ellitt to David, ‘as you may suppose, but I am 
glad it has had o pleasant cast given to it by my 
seeing your daughters. I have heard of them— 
at least, of Miss Josie, the elder. I had heard 
of her feed looks, but had no idea she was so 
strikingly handsome.’ 

‘She is pretty,’ returned the clerk, who waa 
easily led to ta rites this subject, os well as 
on many others. ‘Everybody thinks so. Too 
many think so, I may almost say.’ 

‘Cannot be too many, Mr Chester,’ said the 
visitor cheerfully. ‘She will find a rich husband 
some day.” 

‘She is engaged to be married to a very nice 

‘oung fellow,’ replied David. ‘As for a rich 
habe Well, who knows?’ said the old 
man in his aimplicity. 

Mr Ellitt laughed heartily at this, as at a pose 
jest ; then displaying more interest in the subject 





FULFILMENT OR COINCIDENCE! 


their merry company, and in particular the 
younger man’s, was sought far and near. 

In his twentieth year, young Harry Holyoake 
was sent by his father to Cambridge, to complete a 
hitherto somewhat erratic educational career ; and 
several months after his departure, the Squire 
‘was seized with a worse than usual attack of his 
old enemy, the gout. Now, the most amiable of 
temperamente will sometimes give way under the 
agonies of such a complaint; and the Squire, 
thoroughly good-natured and kind-hearted though 
he naturally was, proved, on this occasion at least, 
no exception to the rule. News was brought to 
him one morning, during a severe attack of pain, 
that a strange tribe of gypsies had encamped in 
the park adjoining the house, and that neither 
by threats nor oe entreaties could they be in- 
duced to leave. This so enraged the sick man, 
that he determined he would himeelf drive out 
the intruders. He was well known as a man 
who, whether for good or evil, never violated 
his word ; and accordingly, a few days later, he, 
with considerable ea succeeded in reaching 
the encampment. The first person he encoun- 
tered was a withered-looking old gypsy women, 
who, seeing him approach, advanced with totter- 
ing steps to meet him, evidently bent upon con- 
ciliation ; but the thought that, for the firet time 
in his life, he was being bearded, on his own 
domains too, by a parcel of thieving rogues, as 
he called them, for the moment quite overpowered 
the Squire’s better nature, and in a fit of irrepress- 
ible rage, and before any of the athletic-looking 
fypsies standing around could interfere, he seized 
the old woman by her straggling gray locks, and 
after belabouring her with a stout cudgel which 
he carried, flung her, with his remaining strength, 
bleeding and half-senselesa, upon the ground. 

After a few moments of dead silence, during 
which the Squire’s better feelings had reasserted 
themselves, the woman slowly rose, and, with 
intense malignancy glaring out of her sunken 
bloodshot eyes, over one of which a thin stream 
of blood trickled, addressed him thus: ‘A curse 
—the curse of the old gypsy queen olizht on 
you and yours for ever! For this work of 
to-day, you shall live to see the last of your race 
and home, and then you will remember the 
eypey's words,’ 

he Squire was momentarily appalled at the 
depth of hatred which accompanied the words ; 
and before he had quite recovered his accustomed 
equanimity, the encampment, at a sign from the 
old woman, was being rapidly broken up; and a 
few minutes later the hindmost of the tribe was 
seen disappearing among the trees. 

Some six months after these events, as the 
Squire was one morning about to sit down to a 
rather late breakfast, an important-looking letter, 
bearing the Cambridge postmark of that pericd, 
was placed in his hande If the covering looked 
important, the contents, to judge by the pallor 
that overspread the Squire’s usually rubicund face 
as he perused the lines, must have been infinitely 
more so. After gazing for a while in a vague, 
helpleas manner, first at his faithful old attend- 
ant, and finally around the comfortable-looking 
room, he suddenly started to his feet, and in 
concentrated tones ejaculated : ‘He, a Holyoake, 
to do it! Curse him! s thousand times curse 
him!’ The old attendant was startled still 


more immediately after to see his master, whom 

he had known and loved since a child, fing 

himeelf THER) the floor and burst into usson. 

tre: ief, murmuring brokenly: ‘ 

my own eae boy ! Liven your dekh Twontd 
ly have welcomed before thia : 

The news pally leaked ont that Ha 
Holyoake had brought disgrace upon the od 
name—that he had long been suspected of cheat- 
ing at cards ; that one night, while heavy with 
drink, he had been undeniably cought in the 
act, and had in consequence been summarily 
expelled the university. 

The day following the receipt of this announce- 
ment, another letter was received from Harry 
himeelf, stating that he could never again face 
hie father after the disgrace, and begging the 
Squire to accept the care of his ( *s) wife— 
to whom, it was now known, he had been clan- 
destinely married at Cambridge—and little child. 
Before the Squire had decided upon his reply, 
the young wife and child arrived at the manor, 
and were kindly enough received. The child 
was several months old, and his endearing little 
ways quickly won the old man’s heart. 

Of arry, nothing more was heard for many 
years. 

Twenty years slipped reply by, and the 
incidents already related were well-nigh forgotten 
in the neighbourhood of the manor. Harry's 
wife had died shortly after ber arrival; but 
the child had grown up into a stalwart, 
handeome young fellow, the darling of his 
grandfather's heart, and the pride of the whole 
country-side. The young Squire, as he was 
universally called, was first everywhere and in 
everything ; there was no more fearless rider in 
the hunting-field than he, nor a more active 
pene in the ballroom On his twenty-firat 

irthday there were greet rejoicings at the 

manor, which was wholly given up to feastin, 
and merriment in honour of the occasion. It 
had been a long-standing arrangement that 
Everard—he had been named after his grandgire 
—should, on attaining his majority, spend a few 
months’ holiday on the continent, in conjunc- 
tion with a young man of somewhat similar 
age, named Dick Houghton, the son of a neigh- 
bouring Squire. Accordingly, the festivities over, 
the young men started, full of health and spirits, 
for their proje ted trip. 


One wild, tempestuous night towards the close of 
January 18—, 0 man, closely wrapped in a great- 
coat, and wearing a full dark beard, might have 
been seen, apparently with no specific object in 
view, walking down one of the varrow, disreput- 
able-looking streeta diverging from the Rune de 


S— to the river-side. Externally, there was 
nothing about this man deserving other then a 
casual attention ; but could one have divested him 
of the disguise which he wore in the shape of the 
full beard referred to, and effaced the slight limp 
which shc wed itself as he walked, the consterna- 
tion that would have been manifested by the 
criminal portion of the quartier would have been 
unbounded, for he was no other than Monsieur 
Jules Berthdlot. the most renowned of the Parisian 
police of that day, and the especial fear and aver- 
sion of Parisian criminals; the man was 
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indeed ularly supposed to be gifted with 
second-sight, 60 suceeeefal did his professional 
ventures generally prove. It was well known 
that a gang of mere than usually lawlcas despera- 
does infested the quartier, and it was more than 
suspected that their headquarters were situated 
in the narrow street down which Monsieur 
Bertholot was now limping. The master-spirit 
and leader of the gang, and by far the most 
daring and reckless of them all, was said to be 
an lishman, who, thanks to @ long residence 
in Parie—which had probably obliterated any 
insular eccentricitics that might otherwise have 
betrayed him—~had hitherto managed to elude o 
highly deserved punishment. 

We need hardly say that Monsieur Bertholot 
was on the track of these men. Not many days 
previously he had visited, as usual disguised, one 
of the numerous drinking saloons by the river- 
side, where he had been struck by the general 
superiority of one of the frequenters over the 
rest of the habitués, The slight, indeed almost 
imperceptible foreign accent of the man further 
impressed him, and he decided upon cultivating 
his acquaintance. This he did, with the result 
that in a few days he, the prince of the Parisian 
police, found himself wholly hand-in-glove with 
the very man who hind so long baffled him. 

Tt had been arranged that this night the gang 
was to be taken. After limping some distance 
down the street, the detective halted before a 
large sombre-looking house, the door of which 

' he tapped in a peculiar manner. After a pause, 
Phe door was cautiously opened, and Monsieur 
Beittholot entered, and followed his conductor 
sony:@ distance along a labyrinth of intensely dark 
bg and es, and finally stopped before a 
through the chinks of which a brilliant 
‘vas visible. After some more cabalistic 
« the door was thrown open, and Monsieur 
{4 found himself—not for the first time— 
{a with a long table running its entire 
und which sat some twenty or thirty 
at upon a game of hazard. The new 
oar a boisterous welcome, Horie himself 
» young men, who, with eager flushed 
fasee to te absorbed in the game. 
cea, were/c ; . ‘ 
The pl’ 2Y had proceeded for some time with 
apparent ily varying luck, when one of the young 
men sy fiddenly sprang to his feet, and directly 
“ved the leader, a determined-looking man of 
char¢ ged 2 8 
ng ser middle age, with foul-play. The words were 
no sooner uttered than a pistol report rang out 
sharp and clear, and the yonng man’s body fell 
heayily forward upon the table at the instant the 
door was burst open, and a body of police filled 
the room and secured the ruffians, who were too 
much taken by surprise to make any resistance. 
It tranepired at the trial that the murdered 
man was one Everard Holyoske, of Holyoake 
Manor, Yorkshire. From the momeut this was 
known, the demeanour of the accused underwent 
a complete change ; his callous indifference dis- 
appeared ; and he seemed ag one overwhelmed 
with remorse and grief. That night he managed 
to commit suicide in his cell, and a piece of Pret 
was found upon him in which it was stated that 
the dead man was his own and only eon ! 
The terrible news nearly killed old Squire 
Holyoake. But his cup was not even yet full 
One evening, after the inmates of the manor 












length, ar 
men, inte 
arrival, af 


had retired for the night, it was discovered that 
the house was in flames; and though all escaped 
with life, the structure by the next day was a 
mass of smouldering ruins Some of the neigh- 
bours had seen a tribe of gypsies in the vicinity 
on the night of the fire, and one man had detected 
two members of the tribe lurking near the house. 
Nothing, however, was definitely proved, for the 
ies bad disappeared as mysteriously as they 
come. 

The Squire did not long survive this last blow; 
he died soon after, bitterly regretting bis harsh 
treatment of the old gypsy woman, and firmly 
pe that his misfortunes were due solely to 

er execration. 





OUT AT BEA, 


I xxow that I am dying, mate; a0 fetch the Bible here, 

What's laid anopencd in the chest for five-and-iwenty 
year; 

And bring & light along of you, and read a bit to me, 

Who haven't heard a word of it ainoe first I came to 
Bea, 


It’s five-and-twenty year, Jad, since she went to ber 
rest 

Who put that there old Bible at the bottom of my chest; 

And I can well remember the words she says to me: 

‘ Now, don’t forget to read it, Tom, when you get out to 
sea.’ 


And I never thought about it, mate, for it clean slipped 
from my head ; 

But when I come from that first voyage, the dear old 
girl was dead. 

And the neighbours told me, while I stood as still as 
still can be, 

That she prayed for me and blessed me as was just 
gone out to sea. : 


And then I shipped again, mate, and forgot the Bible 
there, 

For I never give a thought to it, a-sniling everywhere ; 

But now that I am dying, you can read a bit to me, 

As seems to think about it, now I’m ill and down at 
sea, 


And find a little prayer, lad, and say it up right loud, 

So that the Lord can hear it, if it finds Him in e crowd. 

TI can ecarce hear what you ’re saying for the wind that 
howls to lee ; 

But the Lord ’ll hear above it all, for He’s been out at 
Bea. 

It’s set in very dark, mate; and I think I'll say good- 
night. 

But stop—look there! why, mate, why, Bill, the opbin’s 
turning light ; . 

And the dear old mother's standing there as give the 
book to me ! - 

All right; I’m coming! Bill, good-bye! My soul’s 
going out to sea ! 

J. 3. Furtensr. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE STORY-BOOK. 
Iw all ages and in all landa, the art of narrating 
a story by word of month or by the ready pen has 
been practised; and a few individuals among 
the rest of mankind have been gifted with this 
faculty, which they have exercised in preparing 
food for the fancy of their hearers or readers 
in fable, epic, or the modern novel These few 
are akin to the artist who differs from the mere 
portrait-painter, The last-named can produce a 
resemblance which may be perfect in light and 
shade, and even in expression; but though this 
may give us pleasure, it does not stir in us the 
admiration that we award to one who can pro- 
duce a situation calling forth our emotions. The 
faculty which is able to produce this is much 
more rarely met with. 

A well-told tale is as rare os a perfect day; it 
is the result of happy influences, and, like a well- 
developed man or woman, requires favourable cir- 
cumstances for ita development. It owes much 
of its interest to the language used in telling it, 
and the skill with which it is illustrated, as in 
the plays of Shakspeare. The plots of many 
of these plays are not original; but the way in 
which the euthor has made, from what were 
originally but phantoms, galleries of life-like 
figures, is a striking proof of his power. A 
similar effect is often produced by writers of tales. 

It shows great merit in a story when the inci- 
dents of it linger long in the memory. Silas 
Marner, by George Eliot, is a remarkable instance 
of this quality. Any,one who has read this tale 
must have noted the ease with which each inci- 
dent may be recalled, even a long time after it has 
been read ; and this characteristic seems to result 
from its being free from superfluous matter, from 
the way in which the main incidents are grouped, 
and from the beauty and simplicity of the 
tout ensemble. 

Love and war, with the troubles resulting there- 
from, form the materials of most of the ancient 
stories; while the situations of the modern 
novels are the results of complicated difficulties 
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incident to a more advanced stage of civilisation. 
Life abounds in incidents for the modern tale- 
writer. There ara many people who confine their 
generosity to what they consider their own class, 
and who spend time and money in deeds of 
charity, yet think nothing of wounding the feel- 
ings of those a little beneath them in rank. They 
are kind after their own fashion, but would 
sacrifice their dearest friends rather than lose 
an inch of their hard-won social station. Such 
people are common both in real life and in novela, 
and when the story of their doings is well told 
it excites in the reader much interest. 

To read a good story has a similar effect) to 
spending a few hours in pleasant setae it 
cheers and relieves the mind ; the small troubles 
that may have vexed us lose their hold upon 
us; and when we return to them, we are so 
refreshed and invigorated by the action of 
change, that they weigh but lightly upon ua 
Sometimes an incident recalls to our memories 
some of the pleasures and pains of that brief 
season of early youth of which we alli like to 
prolong the remembrance. Stories from other 
lands bave a great charm for young people 
and children; there is for them the novelty 


meme 


| 


of learning about foreign customs, and seeing» 


that human nature is alike in its deep experi,’ 
ences, under very different outward ways 
manners. 

The beauty of many simple stories, sople of 
them of a past age, yields us es much Avonder 
and admiration as the more lengthy artistic 
compositions of to-day, from which they differ 
as the wild-flower does from the more gorgeous 
production of the hothouse. Thus the bloom of 
the common furze, with its outer petale protected 
with down, and its brilliant yellow colour set 
off by dark prickly foliage, well repays close 
inspection. So does a homely story. We have 
many of them in the world’s literature. We 
will mention a few, without regard to order of 
merit. Thé#e are the English Vicar of Wakefield 
and Robinson Orusce ; some of the American tales 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne ; the German Undine ; 


ea 
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for the 
e, 
Gragg Appeals novel writers, we sometimes 
meet with one who can sketch out the plot of 
a story, bat cannot fill in the finer detaila A 
story, like a stafue, may be rough-hewn, or it 
may be carved and finished by ne patient toil 
of the akilled artist, There is nothing to object 
to in a rough-hewn story; we know of one or 
two that we should be sorry not to have read. 
Our objection is to one in which the details ore 
not -in in a consistent manner, and in which 
the characters are made to act as we feel no 
raons would act. This kind of tale is 
often hastily produced by the fashionable novelist ; 
but it is soon forgotten, and cannot take a lasting 
lace in literature. They please in some cascy, 
fore the taste is acquired for better productions ; 
ss a youth, beforo he has learnt to draw, may 
be attracted by a gaily puinted picturc, in which, 
after he has gained some knowledge of art, he 
finds many defects 
We meet in books with all sorts of people 
pictured for our amusement. Almost all classes 
of society have had among them some one who 
hes portrayed the incidents and characters that 
grow out of differont social conditions, as moat 
of our best storics are the results of tho writers’ 
Pe expericnce of life. Thackeray, who had 
ved among the aristocracy, has dispelled many 





numberlese others that blossom in 





an illusion as to their freedom from vulgar faults, 
in pictures thet we feel are almost as truthful 
as reflections in a mirror. Dickens and Mra 
Gaskell have shown us that there arc subjecta 
of interest even amid the flata and plains of 
humble life, and display to us as exciting scenes 
az we meet with nmong the great. Mra Gaskell 
began to exercise her talent for writing through 
the want of an absorbing occupation to abate 
the fecling of loneliness caused by the death 
of a child. Exercising this talent benefits 
the writer os well aa the reader, by affording 
il for the higher faculties. In George Eliot’s 

of talea we see the different degreea of 
middle-class country-life drawn with skill both 
as to general effect and minute detail, especially 
in ber earlicr works ; the later ones often rontain 
too much philosophical matter; this sometimes 
breaks the interest of the story. 

People in the country who have long uninter- 
ru winter evenings appreciate the sensation 
novel to an extent thst those who live among the 
more real excitement? or London or raher large 
towns can hardly ‘alise. To the latter, life is 
seen to be full uf touching experiences, and they 
are familiar with the reverses of fortune, And 
sometimes situations in novels that are intended 
to rouse great emotion, do not appear to them 
to be so real: they are quicker to detect their 
extravagance and inconsistency, than the less expe- 
Mienced dwellers in country places. 

Who that has watched a yo gitl absorbed 
in the mading of a story-book, her fase beam- 

with genuine emotion ; or a boy leaving for 
a the rough games ¢hst boys delight in, for 
a tale of peril advegttre, is not thankful to 
the writer for providing et young friends with 
eo much innocent amusement, to fill up what 
‘would be otherwise vacant hours, and to supply 
the need of the young for different 
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young, Elizabeth, or the Exiles of\irom the ordinary every-day wants of life—a 
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want that shows iteelf in their dreams of future. 
travel and adventure—and to put before them 
heroic a their imitati aaa poabeiatoer eed 
times we who are grown up have spent an 
hour of an evening talking with a friend and 
Tecalling old favourite tales, are we not glad that 
we have a subject of such interest to about ? 
We fee] that impressions more esing tan perish- 
able ink and paper have been left upon our 
minds; and we are thankful for the time that 
we have snatched from the more practical duties 
of life, to indulge our love for that fascinati 
class of literature which comes under the h 

of fiction, We learn to value the presence of the 
novelist amid life's scenes, as we should the one 
guest at a party of pleasure to whom, among 
the many that contribute to our entertainment, 
we owe the most, and who gives enjoyment alike 
to old and young. To make another comparison : 
Teading a story which depicts life in unaccus- 
tomed forms, is like a visit to a spot where 
nature displays rare and uncommon beauty, and 
wild-flowers bloom of varied hues, gelehing 
all the more because they do not develop their 
fragrance in the grimy town where our working 
hours are spent. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XXX.—NOT TO BE RESPLICED. 


On the modern stage, when persons have to dia- 
appear or properties to be removed without inter- 
ruption of scenes, a steam or smoke ig raised, or 
veils of imperceptible ganze are let down, behind 
which the requisite operations can be performed 
unobserved by the spectators. Similar appliances 
have been in usc on the social stage fer many 
senerations to disguise what we do not wish to 
seen. It was eo on this occasion, The move- 
ment of social entertainment went on uninter- 
rupted; the gentlemen came from their wine; 
the tea was handed round ; ladies and per- 
formed on the piano ; Lady Brentwood tied agrec- 
able things to say to all her guests; the smoke 
of small-talk and the veil etiquette acreened the 
nae ere episode which had just been enacted, 
and which had created some disturbance. 
The hostess herself knew no particulars, and 
she was careful to ask no questiona When Jose- 
phine reappeared, ahe covered her embarrassment 
cleverly by thanking her for having fetched her 
music, and insisting on her taking her place at 
the piano; and giving the company one of her 
charming songs. Josephine went to her port- 
folio and took out the first piece that met her 
hand without icularly noticing what it was 
She knew Perealy all the pieces she had put 
together, and there needed no choosing where 
music is used not as a delectation, but as.@ cover 
to the voices of talkers When she teak, 
lace on the stool and unfolded the ' 
ound that she had selected the m id’a song 
from She struck the first chorda list- 


a 
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Next day, Lady Brentwood persuaded Jose- 
phine and files to prolong their visit over 
another night There was « garden-party that 
afterncon, and another dinner in the evening, 
when a very musical acquaintance, a man who 
wrote critiques in some of the papers, a man 
steeped in er to the chin, was coming ; and 
Josephine, Hi go host, would be sure to like 
to meet him and discuss Wagner with him and 
the merita of her favourite Weber. Josephine 
was a heretic ; she despised Mendelssohn, thought 
him a great prophet of musical commonplace, and 
had sieeked” Lady Brentwood. ‘My dear,’ che 
said, ‘we will rales the matter to Mr Wayland 
Smith ; you muat step for dinner, and hear what 
he has to say about Mendelssohn. I ata you 
may be right about these Songs without Words, 
but none but a master could have written the 
Scotch Symphony.’ 

So Josephine and her father remained ; and at 
table her hostess managed to set Mr Wayland 
Smith next to her, though he did not take her 
in to dinner. Josephina was passionately fond 
of music, but she had not had extended oppor- 
tunities of hearing much. Her father took her 
to town occasionally to concerts and the opera; 
but, after all, the circle of operas performed in 
town is a small one—Trovatore, Roberto, the Pro- 
phete, Rigoletto—now and then Lohengrin, Trova- 
tore again, toujours Trovatores. Mr Wayland Smith 
had gone through a German course, hated Italian 
music, and had much to say about composers of 
whom the English musical world knew nothing, 
and whom, therefore, it deapised—Marschner, 
Lorzing, Nicolai, &e. 

Josephine spent a very enjoyable evening. Sho 
sang for Mr Wayland Smith, and very good- 
humouredly and frankly accepted his criticisms, 
He looked over her portfolio, and with a blue 
pencil acored some of her pieces. ‘When you 
get home,’ he said, ‘tear these to fragments and 
atrew them to the winds; it is worze than waste 
of time to play rubbish.’ 

Josephine quite forgot about Hichard Cable 
and his injured child, im the interest she felt in 
the conversation of the musical critic. She made 
him write down e list of piecea for her to get 
and learn. 

‘I knew,’ said Lady Brentwood, ‘thet you 
would enjoy yourself when I persuaded you 
to atay.’ 

‘Dear Lady Brentwood, I have not spent such 
a pleasant evening for a long time. I forgot all 
my worries,’ 

‘You have worries?’ 

‘Like every one else. But—I am glad now 
to learn that I am not alone in my heresy. Mr 
Waylend Smith shied his shoulders over 
Mendelszohn, and said Songs without Words 
were fit only for school-girls,’ 

Josephine had banished her worries from her 
thonghts while at Brentwood House; but when 
she returned to Hanford they returned with 
prrabebethind qu pre re Sar Her con- 
science, c ept whilst away from home, 
Soe unetled ead occas itself, She felt 
alms at the recollection of her treatment of 


Her father had saked no questions ebout what 
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RICHARD CABLE 


Heocent ay she clbind tt ‘That ia the last of 
the Mermaid.’ 







8} 
had ed; he scemed to have divined 
rpgeng: scene from the carriage, and he - 
her his hand, he said: ‘Take care—no cing 
of cut Cables.’ In no other way did ie to 
what had occurred. 

Richard was not at the house when 
arrived. He did not come out into the 
to meet her. She hardly expected to sea him, 
yet ahe felt disappointed that he was not there. 

‘Ya Mr Cable about the garden?’ sho asked 
ef the batler. 

‘No, ma’am ; ho’a not been here for some time. 
—There’s been an accident, ma’am.’ 

‘Is the child much hurt?’ she inquired with 
@ slight tremor in her voice, 

‘I do not know, ma’am, for certain. Shall 
I send the boy down to inquire how the young 


lady is?? 

Young lady! Tiny Bessie, a young nite 
What condescension of John Thomas to call the 
poor little child, the sailor’s babe, young lady 1 

‘Never mind,’ she answered, ‘I daresay I 
shail step down myself and ask. The case is 
not serious 7” 

The butler bowed, put his hand to his mouth 
to cover a cough, and said in an apologetic tone : 
‘Certainly not, ma’om—only the spine is injured, 
and the child will be a cripple for life? 

Josephine shuddered and turned white. Then 
she went up-stairs; her hands shook as she 
removed her bonnet. What should she do? 
Ought she not to go at once to the cottage? She 
bet her father had lunched at Brentwood, and 
did not return till the afternoon. As she gat and 
thought what line of conduct she should pursue, 
the firet bell rang for dinner. She sirassed 
hastily. It was too late for her to go then. 
Perhaps she would run down after dinner. 








Josephine could not eat anything at dinner; | 


she picked the food in her plate, and sent it 
away. She could not talk; she bad lost her 
interest in Wagner, and her priuaics against 
Mendelesohn. Her aunt asked whom she had 
met at Brentwood, and how she had amused 
herself ; and her father watched her ; ehe changed 
colour during dinner several times, and com- 
lained of the heat, though the evens ve cold. 
Bre was thinking of Bessie, the poor little blue- 
eyed, fair-haired child, that put its little 
fingers to her mouth, and whose palin she had 
kissed. This little creature crippled for life—a 
whole future darkened! How hel the accident 
happened? Richard was so careful, how came 
he to let the child fall? Josephine knew how 
his heart was wrapped about his little onea, how 
ially dear to him was that innocent babe, 
and she knew thet he must be suffering acutely. 
He had been suffering whilst sue had been enjoy- 
ing herself. Whilst she had been syeaml 
Mendelasohn with Mr habs dog Smith, he 
eon as to the 


been rly questioning the t 
life of the eufferer. Richard Ww never forgive 
her for her want of sympathy. She had cut 


her Cable indeed—through and through, with 
aharp knife and remorseless hand. 

She could not remain with her sunt in the 
drawing-room after dinner; fhe went into the 
hall and threw a shawl over her head and wre 
it round heg neck. Now she was cold, shi , 
A moment ayo she was hardly able to breathe, 
and waa fanmng herself because of the heah 


gare | 
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a 
























































Ber father came out of the dining-room 
‘Whither are you wandering, my pretty maid?’ 
he asked. ‘After ies and nightingales 1’ 

‘Papa,’ she wid, must go. It is wicked 
not to make inquiries, I cannot send; I must 
go ae Richard will never forgive me.’ 

‘Well, eaid he coldly, ‘it is best as it ia 
Good words will not mend broken bones, You 
heave missed the chance, if you sought reconcilia- 
tion. It is too late now. I will go to the cot- 
tage and make inquiries. Let matters take their 
course. Penelope unstitched at night what she 
had sewn in the day. Do not you try to sew 
up whet you have unravelled.’ He took her 
shawl off her shoulders. She submitted, and went 
back into the parlour to her aunt. He was right ; 
it was too late. 

Josephine retired early to bed; she was too 
uneasy to talk or settle to anything. When in 
bee she could not sleep. Her mind became 

easly active ; every trouble doubled itself in 
bulk. Wronga done her grew in grievournesa, 
her own faults darkened in colour. When she 
thought of the annoyance Richard had caused 
her by his ill-considered action in coming to 
Brentwood, her veins glowed, her head throbbed, 
and her eyes burnt in their sorketa. She could 
not forgive this—-this humiliation, to which he 
had subjected ler before her hostess and the 
servants of the house. If he took offence at her 
conduct, it was unreasonable of him ; the aggrava- 
tion had been excessive. If he refused to be 
reconciled, it was well that it should be ao; she 
could be happy without him; it was abundantly 
roved that she could not be hap y with him. 
ext moment, she thought ot Tuchard running 
to acek her, to pour out his grief into her bosom. 
She saw him, under tho starlit sky, in his shirt 
sleeves, running with the sweat streaming irom 
his face, and his breath issuing in snorts through 
his nostrils, Why had he come for her, instead 
of going straight home to his child? He had 
run to her in perfect reliance on her goodness 
of heart and ready sympathy. She wag ashamed 
of herself ; sho had wounded hia heart where it 
was most suaceptible. She resolved, in spite of 
her father’s advice, to go to the cottage next 
morning, acknowledge ber fault, and make her 
pee with Richard. Then she saw rise up before 
in the darkness of her room tho white form 
of Gainsborough’s Lady Brentwood, with the shell 
to her ear, listening to the roar of the aca, with 
a far-off, wistful, longing look im her eyes. 
Would she—Josephine—ever feel such a longin 
for her hasband as Lady Brentwood had for 
Ruin? No--that was not ible. A woman 
might lose her heart to a rake in satin and velvet, 
might forgive infidelities; but she could not 
love a common sailor, and pardon a lapse in gram- 
mar. Red Ruin had deserted his wife, but he 
did not put his knife in his mouth; he had 
eloped with a princess, but he had held fast 
to the letters 4 and v. Therefore, it was quite 
ieaible nnd possible thet Lad Brentwood 
should feel tenderness for Sir Beaulieu ; but she, 
Josephine, could never experience such a yearn- 
ing of the soul for her husband, were he to be 
abeent and become indifferent. The clock struck 
four before she fell asleep. 

When ahe woke, she had come round to her 

father’s opinion—that the breach baving once been 
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made, if must not be filled in. She 
that she had appeare 


regretted 
d unfeeling in the matter 
of little Beasie; but we cannot pick our octa- 


sions, and if Richard came to interrupt her with 
unwelcome news when she was engaged—she very 
spo. 


natorally lost her temper and e unsympa- 
thetically. A rupture with Richard was daevit. 
able; the occasion had come; it was not quite 
such as she would have chosen, but having come, 
she must take advantage of it It would pave 
the way to a separation, and Richard might be 
induced to leave Hanford. If he would not go, 
she was resolved to depart herself ; they could not 
live together in the same place in different houses 
and moving in different social spheres. 

In this mood she abode the whole forenoon ; 
but after lunch, she eat in the garden by herself, 
Aunt Judith had gone up-stairs to take a nap; 
her father was away with the agent who had 
called. Then ao reaction set in, and she felt 
that she had been heartless, Her better self 
prevailed. Her pride stood in the way for some 
while, but went down at last. She tried to 
stay it up with the thought that Richard could 
not care much for her, or he would have returned 
to the Hall ; but her efforta availed nothing. 

She rose from the garden seat, went acocil; 
the gate, and walked to the cottage, without 
saying o word to any one. 

The elder children were at school, to be out 
of the way. Mrs Cable had gone to the surgery 
for medicine; and when Josephine entered the 
house, Richard was there alone in the kitchen, 
watching and soothing the baby. 

He looked up as abe entered. He was on one 
knee by the cradle; the afternoon sun streamed 
in at the litthe window on his face and dazzled 
him, so that at firet he was unable to distinguish 
his visitor. Josephine noticed a change in him. 
His cheeks seemed to have fallen in; his eyes 
were hollow, and his hair had lost ita sprin 
and curl. The temples stood out, but the fles 
had sunk into pits beneath them. He looked 
ten years older. But she saw that there was 
change of another sort in hia face as well. The 
expression was altered. The light, the trust bad 
vanished from it; its frank kindlineas hed dis- 
pd tance Across the brows lay deep furrows, 
and the mouth was contracted. The man was 
not so much oldened as embittered. 

‘Richard !’ anid Josephine, ‘I have come to 
know the truth about dear little Bessic,’ 

He started at her voice; the furrows on his 
brow became deeper, and hia teeth clenched, 

iving his jaw a heavy look it never had worn 

fore. He put up his hand to shade his eyes 
from the sun, ast he looked steadily at he 
for a minute without answering. In the shadow 
of his hand, his eyes looked large and threatening 
Presently, in a strangely altered voice, he said : 
* Beasie is no child of youra, and concerns you not’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Richard,’ said Josephine, 
after a constrained pause. She was hart his 
rebull, though she acknowledged to far Meare 
that it was deserved. ‘I am sorry that I spoke 
eee the other night ; but you mast acknow- 
edge that you did a very unwise thing—certain 





to ex te me. You put me in = most 
awkward dilemma’ 

She waited for a reply. None cama ‘Tell 
me, is poor dear ie gravely injured! 








I heve heard no particular, Tell me how it 


be aa 

‘How it happened!’ he repeated hoarsely, 
and rose to his feet, because he could not bear 
the sun on his face as he spoke with her. ‘Ay! 
I will tell you how it happened.—Stand off! 
Do not come near the child. Away from this 
side. The shadow of you has fallen on her and 
fallen on me already. Your shadow blights’ 

In truth, she had ste into the sunbeam 
and had intercepted it. Now she moved on one 
side; she was humbled, not greatly, nor had she 
changed her determination, bred of her father’s 
advice, to separate from Cable; but she was 
touched and pained by the sight of the suffering 
child, and its equally suffering father. 

*I will tell you all, he said in a tone charged 
with suppressed thunder. ‘You were right when 
you said at Brentwood that I was drunk. It 
is true I was drunk when I did it It was 
because I was drunk that I let my Bessie fall. 
I had rather, ten thousand times, have broken 
my own back and Iain a crippled, tortured 
creature thus—through an eternity—than have 
hurt her. That God knows—if—if He knows 
and cares for aught that goes on below.’ He 
did not salute, as he named the Almighty, as 
in the former times. 

‘I am very, very sorry, Richard.’ 

‘I do not want your compassion,’ he retorted 
fiercely. ‘I loathe it—I despie it It was your 
doing that my poor baby lies here’ 

‘Richard,’ interrupted Josephine, with a flash 
of anger at what she conceived his injustice, 





‘because you forgot your self-respect and drank, 
and let ie fall, am I to be blamed? This 
is too much.’ 


‘I do blame you,’ he said, ‘It is all your 
doing. Was I ever drunk before? Never— 
never! My mother can tell you that. And 
why did I drink at the Anchor, but because 
ou had stung and insulted me past endurance ! 
i forget my self-respect! I had none. You 
had kicked it and trampled it in the dirt. You 
had killed it, I always held up my head and 
could check myself. I never did anything that 
could bring shame on my face, and tears in m 
mother’s eyes before, because I respected myseli. 
But you would not rest till you had beaten 
my_ self-respect down and ground it into dust. 
I drank because of the pain in my heart, and 
to forget what you had done to me. Then— 


after poor Bessie was hurt—I ran to find you. 
Now, I see I was mad or drunk to run to one 


so heartlesa, go cruel; but in the moment of 
my despair, I forgot all the wrong you had dealt 
me, and remembered only the tie that bound 
ua I ran to you, because I was burning with 
thirst, as a man in a desert runs when he se 
far away, grean leaves that promise a well. % 
ran to you for pity and love, and you mocked 
and drove me from you.’ His breath came with 
a hoarse rattle from his labouring lungs. ‘ And 
now you have came to see the wreck you have 
made; not of my sweet baby only—but of me— 
of me.’ He came up to her with every muscle in 
his face and throat distended, and with clenched 
hands and nerves that stood as knots in his wrists 
and arms 
Josephine 


beck. ‘Are you to 
strike me, v zee: gone 


‘No? he eaid; ‘I do not touch women.’, I 
rire I conld seize you by the throw 
and wring your venomous tongue out, as I mi: 
tear ont the sting of a want es ame 
more. I loved you once, loved you rar atood 


far above me as the silver moon. thought 

ou the most beautiful and holy and pure of 

ings ; and now I see your soul is full of ugly 
Ee and scare and blemishes; and your light 

as no warmth in it—it chills, it drives a 
stupid man like me crazed—so crazed that I 
have crushed and nigh killed my child. So 
shane am I, ~~ I have lost ali I had once 
that made me happy—my content, m ce 
of mind, my trust. I have looked an ae yea, 
and been blasted ; and now—I cannot look u 
atall.” He clasped his banda over his head, sl 
stood with widespread feet and elbows, glaring 
at her. 

‘I pitied you with all my heart,’ he continued, 
‘when you once told me that vou could not look 
up—and then, in my folly, I thought I would 
take you by the hand and hold you, and put my 
finger under your chin, and speak to you of love 
and faith and the trust of a little child to a 
loving Father, till your tossed heart grew still, 
and its fret pogsed away, and you raised your 
eyes to what is above ugall. But I never, never 
supposed that you would drag me down and 
blind me, so that my power of looking up 
should be taken from me.’ 

He_ trembled with vehemence as he spoke, 
and Josephine wan silent; she quailed before 
his indignation. Then he was silent, standing 
looking at her; and she glanced at him, to see 
if there was any soltening in his face, any for- 
givencss in his stern eyes. 

‘Cau you not see, Richard,’ she said, ‘that 
ou tried me beyond endurance? I may have 
acked consideration fur you, but you also failed 
in thought for me. Forgive me.’ 

‘No,’ he answered ; ‘never—never !’ 

‘Then,’ she said, ‘if that be so, it ia best 
for us to part—to separate. We both of us made 
a mistake. I did not know what I was about 
when I took you; and you over-estimated your 
powers when you accepted me.’ 

‘Very well, he said. ‘We part; we see each 
other no more. But the past can never be 
undone; it can no more be repaired and made 
straight than the back of my poor baby, who 
is crippled for ever.’ 

‘You blame me unreasonably,’ remonstrated 
Josephine ; ‘you are blind to the wrongs done 
to me, Nothing is easier for a man who has 
made a mistake, than to toss the responsibili 
on to the back of another who is too w 
to defend herself—Let me kis little Bessle, 
and then I wil} leave you.’ 

‘No,’ he anawered ; ‘you shall not touch her, 
nor go near her.’ 

Then in at the door came hia little troop 
of girls, returning from school—six, and as they 
entered, the sunbeam lit one golden crown after 
another! The sun’s ray Pai? along the floor. 
Richard pointed it to his children. ‘Mary, lead 
the way; ell of you follow her; keep along 
in the sunbeam, and so come to me.—Loave 
the lady indthe shadow, in the dark; do not 
step out of the sunbeam to her—do not, let 
ber come near you.’ : 


————————————————————— 











le sg children obeyed, in line, 
bathed in pure light, taking care not to pat 
one little foot into fhe shadow. 

Richard waited til they had all come to him 
and were gathered round the cradle, looking 
lovingly, ex tly, somewhat wonderingly, up 
at him. en he waved his hand to Josephine, 
and ssid; ‘Go out! Hanford Hall is your home, 
and this cottage my home. I banish you 
my roof, as you have driven me from under 
youra—QGo !—Wonld to God, when I shut the 
door on you, I could drive the thought of you 
out as well, and be rid of the evil you have 
brought on me and minc, es I rid myself of 


your presence !’ 


PEARLING. 


‘Wauun Shakapeare makex Clarence talk of seeing 
at the bottom of the sea 





‘Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of | 
Toten one stones, unvalued fowels, aoe 


he gives expression to the old-world idea that the 
ocean concealed ma treasures in its depths. 
Probably thie idea had its ange in exaggerated 
accounts of the eastern pearl-fisheries. Pearls are, 
in fact, the only gems drawn from the depths of 
the sea, unless coral shells for cutting cameos can 
be counted as such. The real treasures of ocean 
are those that are gathered in such marvellous 
abundance by the erman'’s net ; and bably 
at the present time the Yarmouth herring-fleets 
bring in from the sca more valuable spoils than 
all the pearling flects of the world. 

But while herring-catching seems very prosaic 
work, there is somethin, of romance about pearl- 
ing; so at least it seems to us; but doubtless, to 
those engaged in the actual work, it soon becomes 
as xoonotonons and matter-of-fact a business as 
any other. There is, however, always just the 
chance of a big ‘find ;’ but even here the popular 
mind is full of exaggerations Thus, the author 
of Festus talks of ihe ‘two points in the advonture 
of a diver’— 

One, when a beggar, ho propares to plunge ; 
One, when a prinos, he rises with his pearl. 


But pearls are not diamonds, and single rla 
that are in themselves a fortune are rare indeed ; 
what is more, the case is rarer still where they 
would become the diver’s property. Pearling has 
now been o: i into a regular business, in 
which the diver works for a fixed wage, and 
what is found in the shelle he brings up belongs 
to his onpors. 

The oldest pearl-fishery in the world is that 
which hes beon worked frem time immemorial 
on the shores of Ceylon and the opposite coast of 
at pena India ; but at the present day the region 
where the pearling business ie carried on most 
aystematically and successfully lies more to the 
eastward, in the seas between the north-western 
coast of Australia on the eouth and Borneo and 
the Philippines on the north. Visitors to the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition of last year will 
remember the great papa glittering with mother- 
of-pearl ehells that decorated one of the Austra- 
Han — _ were some of the Soraigir ad 

e north-west Australian pearling industry. 

jpoarls themselves were to be seen in the same 
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t of the Exhibition, the gem of the 
whole collection being the curious natural cluster 
known as ‘the Great Southern Cross Pearl. Mr 
Streeter, the living authority on such sub- 
jects, thus describes it im his recently published 
work on Pearls and Pearling (George and 
Sons, London): ‘So far as is known, it oconpies 
an absolutely unique position in the history of 
It consists of a group of nine pearls, 
naturally grown together in so regular a manner 
as to form an almost perfect Latin crosa. Seven 
pearls compose the shaft, which measures am inch 
and a half in length ; while the two arms of the 
cross ate formed by one pearl on each side, almost 
opposite to the second pearl, reckoning from the 
top downwards. The component Is are of 
fine orient, and would be ng good were it 
not that, by mutual compression during growth, 
they have become slightly flattened on their 
opposed sides ; while geome of them, though round 
in front, are distorted into drop-ahapes at the 
back.’ The owners of the cluster value it at ten 
thouaand pounds ; but experts hold that this price 
is much too high. It was found in 1874 at 
Roeburne, near the headquarters of the Australian 
fishery. 

Pearling began on that coast not quite twenty 
years ago, and, like many great and successful 
enterprises, it began in a very small way. At 
first, the shells were simply picked up on reefs 
left dry at low water ; then rowboata with a few 
native divers began to work in the shallows near 
the shore. Now, the work is carried on in dee 
water by a considerable number of schooners an 
other smaller craft which can venture out of sight 
of land in search of shell-bearing reefs. The work 
can be carried on for only about six months of 
the year. The stormy season, with its occasional 
hurricanes, puta an effectual stop to pearling, and 
at that period of the year the pearlers find some 
work on shore, generally sheep-farming. In the 
fine weather, the pearling fleet is at work at 
various points along the two thousand miles of 
coast from the North-west Cape to Torres Strait. 
The day's work on board a pearling schooner ia a 
hard one. Her crew usually consists of a few 
white men—made up of the owner and his 
partners, ond perhaps some hired hands—and a 
much larger number of black men, these being 
generally native Australian divers, though, on 
some of tho ehips, Malays, Soolorese, and other 
natives of the Indian Archipelago are employed. 
The day begins at six am., when the pearl- 
shells collected on the previous day are ex- 
amined. The ahells are opened and cleared out, 
the body of the fish being carefully examined 
for pear, the beat of which are usually found 
wholly or partly imbedded in its soft substance. 
The shell iteelf is carefully scrutinised for pearls 
adhering to it; and if there are any suspicious- 
looking blisters on ite surface, it is split up with 
a chisel, the result sometimes being the disco 
of a serfs imbedded in the coate of the abell. 
Peari- miing. is of course very uncertain work; 
eirrpagse rang bi of a af be 
without ing anything, t pearler 
the conmolafion ot knowing that even im such 
case his work is not labour lost. As ah 
are cleaned, they are piled up on the deck, t& 
wae later on, in big barrels, to be 

land and sold by auction at Mincing 
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And here, as in so many other things, slow and | the bottom of the sea with his ahell ligh 

eure gains ultimatel z im more than chance | which closes wits cape ee ee 
strokes of good lack: the -shells pay | thing thet is put into it. Thua, if any of the 
better than the pearl. Thus, in 1683, while the | teeth of the rake enter the opening of a shell, the 
value of the shella raised was thirty thousand | oyster seizes it immediately, and holda on tp it 
three hundred till he is foreibly pulled off in the boat Y 


pounds, the value of the pearls 
was only six thousand pounds 

After the work of cleaning and searching the 
shells has been completed, there is a substantial 
breakfast, and then the day’s fishing begina. The 
e full complement for a 
achooner being half a dozen. Each boat carries a 


intends the 
day’s work; the divers plunging in, coming u 
with the shells held in their hands, or grag 
with the toes, or eometimes under the arm. They 
climb into the boat, rest a while, and then go 
down again. The day's work lasts eight hours 
Each diver's shells are piled apart in the boat, 
for they are paid by piecework. ‘The diver works 
well if one dive in eight produces a pair of sheils 
—that is, one shellfish ; and his day’s take will 
range from ten to twenty-five. A man has been 
known to bring up a hundred in a day, but this 
would be exceptionally successful diving. 

Late in the afternoon, the boats pull back to 
the schooner ; perhaps they have been as much 
as six miles away from her during the day. The 
shells are piled on the deck, the number brought 
by each diver being noted to his credit. e 
boats ere cleaned and secured for the night, and 
then there is dinner, after which the blacks set to 
work to clean ooze, mud, &c. off the shells) The 
opening of them is done by the white men in the 
morning. 

Mr Streeter, whose book on Pearls contains a 
rich store of information on the modern fisheries, 
keepa a number of schooners employed in pearling 
on the Australian coast. His little fleet was 
epecially built for the purpose, under the super- 
intendence of an English naval officer, who also 
directed its first operations, Mr Strecter’s vessels 
have not only worked on the old fishing-grounds, 
but they have made succesaful prospecting voyages 
for the discovery of new haunts of the pearl 
oyster. His agents have also introduced the use 
of the diving dress, one of the chief advantages of 
which is that it completely does away with the 
peril from sharks. But notwithstanding this, the 
old methods seem still to bold their own in the 
fleet, and most of the work is still done by naked 
native divers, 

In the Torres Strait, where there is tolerab] 
good weather at all seasons, the pearlers work all 
the year round. (So they nearly ali do along the 
coast now, but are compalled to use diving 
dresses.) But this fishery depends almost entirel 
on the shell for ite profits, for though pear: 
are found, they are of very inferior irony GRRE 

Some of the best divers employed on of 
Mr Streeter’a ships come from the Sooloo Archi- 


pearl-divers not ey come up wi 
oysters grippi eir ers in this way. The 
sage pen kaoe better ioe to handle 
with eafety. Among the Sooloo divers are some | 
of the best in the world Mr Haynes, Mr F 
Streeter’s agent, on one occasion saw a diver reach 
the bottom at seventeen and a half fathoms 
aa! hundred and five feet), and many men can 
o fifteen fathoms, or, as they sometimes call it, 
thirty—thas is, ‘fifteen down and fifteen up’ 
America pees Pest fabsrice in the West 
Indies and the Gulf of California; but at present 
the best ling-ground of the world ia the sea- 
bottom to the north of Australia. Most of the 
ee now enpplied to the European market come 
wm. there. e supply from India and Ceylon 
seems tu have fallen off; it is largely absorbed by 
India iteelf, where the numerous native courla 
alone absorb a considerable quantity of la. 
The old fisheries of the Red Sea aud the Persign 
Gulf produce but little now. The north-west 
Austradian coast and certain eae of the 
Indian Archipelago will probably long be the 
happy hunting-ground of the ler, A pearl 
weighing forty grains was found in the Montebello 
Archipelago on December 26, 1884. This roag- 
nificent 1 is of the finest quality ever seen. 
It is perfect in ahape ; and it may be added, came 
from a very inferior shell. 





CHECKMATED. 
CHAPTER LIL 


Davin’s incensed visilor, Mr Ellitt, took a road 
very different from that which led either to his 
office or to hia private residence. Late as was 
the hour, he had yet an interview to hold with 
Mr Ernest Gadham, who was awaiting his arrival 
with a great deal of uneasiness, 

‘Well, have you made it all right?’ Legan 
Gadham. ‘I suppose you have. Old David would 
not be a difficult man for you to get over.’ 

‘Old David is a fool! He is cither a fool 
who cannot see what is wanted of him, or he 
is going in for the heavy virtuous business; 
whichever it is, he is not the man for ua’ 

‘His evidence in respect to this letter is not 
indispensable, is it? He hos said end eworn 
enough already. Ido not eee the good’——~ 

‘Indispensable! Not indispensable !’ y 
interrupted Ellitt, who clearly was in anythi 

‘We may be able to 
great deal of 


but the best of tempers. 
do without it Mos I mee a ier 
importance to the moral, if not the legal a 

witch the production of ‘this letter would have. 


pelago, between Borneo and the Philippi You know that as well as I do.’ 

where there is a very eueceasiul native dabwry: ‘Parhaps I do, replied Gadham, ‘However, 

Here the natives em: several ingenious devices | we neef not quarrel a it—-What did you try 

i -sager yogic out of ‘water too deep for aes inducament 7’ ide Gia gute aeg 
iving. simplest af these is a kind of 1? centemptnoualy ac e other. ‘, 

wooden rake with testh, Jed some thousands of pounds before his 
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‘With most men, this would be enough ; but 
he requires careful treatment. I have been 
thinking a good deal about him and his affairs, 
while I have-been waiting for you.’ 

‘I you have; it is a common amuse- 
ment of youra, I believe,’ retorted Ellitt, the 
irritation of his previons speech being heightened 
almost to insolence. 

Gadham looked at him as in wonder at his 
poster in this tone; then he demanded what 

is companion meant. ‘You appear,’ he con- 
tinned, ‘to be seeking a quarrel If you want 
one, or are tired of your share in the game, 
nay  Bsialy, and I am not the man to balk 

our wishes,’ 


‘I am tired of your share in the game; and 
since you invite me to do 0, I will speak plainly. 
From time to time, on various pretexts, you have 
put off your marriage with my sister, which 
was an essential part of our agreement, and but 
for which I would never have consented to 
help you.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ broke out Gadham, an inter 
ruption even more offensive in its tone than 
the lawyer’s had been.—‘ But I beg your pardon, 
Mr Ellitt ; pray, go on.’ 

‘Laugh as you like; you know it is true; 
and you may take this for granted as well I 
mean to keep you to your bargain, and will 

o with you on no other conditions Now, [ 
eam from various sources that you are on ae 
verge of proposing marriage to the daughter o 
be” old fallow I have just left—to Jesephine 
Chester. They expect it of you; the father has 
hinted a3 much to me to-night. If you mean 
any shuffling, you had better understand that 
it will not do. I will not have it, Ernest 
Gadham ; make up your mind to that’ 

The face of his listener while these words 
were delivered was not an agreeable study; some 
shades came and went upon it which, to a less 
excited observer than Mr Ellitt, might have 
worn so boling an aspect ns to demand some 
inquiry, but he was composed when the speaker 


‘And this I hear from you!’ he exclaimed ; 
‘from the man who ie never tired of yaunting 
his superior judgment and penetration! How 
niuch influence do you fancy you can bring 
to bear on David Chester, com with the 
chance he thinks he has of seeing his daughter 
mistress of all my recovered wealth! You talk 
of dangling a thousand or two before his cyea 
Why, without any pledges or sacrifice, I tempt 
him with the whole.’ ‘ 

‘Oh, well! If that is your motive, I do not 
find so much fault with it; but you might have 
poi me a little into your confidence. If you 

? 

‘If I had,’ interrupted Gadham, ‘I must have 
done saaey as you have now forced me to do, 
and which I tried my utmoat to avoid, Wh 
should you or Miss Elite be parties to any enc 
plan, or even know of ita existence? With sach 
& prize. in view, our honest, conscientious friend 

take care not to pry too closely, or even 
to heed any hints, should they reach him. He 
ca afford aleo, as you have juat found, to be 
superior to all minor temptationa. They are not 
temptations to him; you are only offering him 


1 « part of hie danghter’s possessions.’ 
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‘There is something in that’ 

‘Be only wants ing, and I can manage 
him,’ continued Gadham. ‘You know how near 
dapiatad to a Saran Pg bg where 
he his name as esa. e might 
have bad a stumble there; but ¢ had deems 
smoothed him over, had lent him money, and 
had already hinted at the greater benefit in store, 
ao he could not be obstinate—conscientious man ! 
—when such a friend’s interest was concerned. 
Now you know why I proposed a slight delay 
in the marriage ; that must not be hurried, you 
can see. Then, knowing all this, I hope you 
will keep silence on the subject, not only to 
others, but to me. These discussions are not 
pleasant.’ 

Ellitt was silenced, although perhaps hardly 
convinced ; and when, after a prolon sitting, 
they parted, it was with more of friendship in 
their words and manner than at their prestine: 

‘It is a narrow chance’—so ran Mr Gadham’s 
reflections, as he went back to his room—‘a 
near thing, but I shall pull through. When I 
do, Mr Bilt, wo ehell” see which’ of ‘us will 
be the cat’s-paw.’ 

Mr Gadham, indeed, was seased of other 

rofessional friends besides Ellitt, and pro- 
found as was the confidence which, as we have 
shown, he placed in the latter gentleman, yet 
he did not feel it necessary to mention to him 
all those whom he found it desirable to con- 
sult. It would have added to Mr Ellitt’s surprise 
if he had known of his client’s visits to certain 
gentlemen, and that these visits were always con- 
nected with the raising of money. Mr Gadham 
was suppose to have the command of a con- 
siderable sum, the result of various successful 
speculations abroad ; a respectable fortune, in fact, 
although not vast enough to make him disregard 
the chance of securing his father’s property. 

The visit he paid on one particular day— 
destined to be a busy day with Mr Ernest— 
was toa pon who knew better than to enter- 
tain any belief in such a fortune. Much argu- 
ment on the applicant's aide was required, and 
many references to amounts already advanced 
were made by the lender; but the interview 
May be supposed to have ended satisfactorily, 
as a cheque was handed to Mr Gadham, who 
put his name to a document which contained 
an acknowledgment for a sum very different 
from that shown on the slip of gray paper. 
However, his end was gained, and Mr Gadham 
left the office in a more cheerful mood than 
he had entered it. 

On returning to his house, he found a telegram 
awaiting him from Mr Ellitt, requesting his 
pais oan at the office of the latter as acon as 

e. 

‘Something fresh, I suppose!’ muttered Mr 
Gadham. ‘I saw him yesterday. What can have 
Soe since then?’ He lost no time in obey. 
ing e summons, 

v Ellitt was as prompt in his explanation. 
‘What I have n a long time expecti 
has at last coma off!’ exclaimed the latter. "4 
have had a call from old the er 
of the firm which is against ue He with 
a flourish to the effect he was not empowered 
to make any offer, was not acting for any one, 


and all that; but having known the parties to 


Ca tetebree it a tenner eile hainineiees “ie 
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the suit so long, and so sorry—disinte- 
rested old soul !—to sce a fine wasted 
in litigation, especially between relations, it had 
occurred to him Phat scene in the way of 
& com ize, satisfactory to parties, might 
be arrived at It was possible, he thought, 

if he oi se an equal division, his clients 
might rought te fate to it—What did I 
say? Now, I know old Seares as the hardest, 
bitterest old fellow in London, who would not 
lose twopence to save the fortune of any man, 
woman, or child within ten miles of this place. 
I know him, and I am sure the game is nearly 
up, or they would not offer to give away half of 
the property.— You will not listen to such an 
offer, I may take that for granted ?’ 

‘Do you think it amounts to an offer?’ asked 
Gadham, who had listened with the deepest atten- 
tion to the attorney's narrative. ‘I should like 
to be sure of that.’ 

‘Oh, it means an offer, there can be no doubt 
on that point. But you do not mean to say you 
will listen to the idea of taking half, when the 
very offer proves they have no real hope of saving 
anything ? 

‘I do not know,’ said Gadham reflectively. 
‘You see, [ hate law—no disrespect implied to 
you, Ellitt—and I am not in the ition of a 
man who has no other resources. If they mean 
the ready-money half for me, I might discuss 
the peepee ; they might have the busineas.’ 

‘Have the business!’ echoed the lawyer. ‘Why, 
that is a fortune in itself! There is not such 
another connection in the city of London—sv 
sound, and so easily managed. You would be 
mad to think of such a sacrifice.’ 

But mad or not, Ernest did think of such 
a sacrifice, and made his sentiments so plain, that 
E)litt was at last obliged reluctantly to promise 
to follow up the negotiation. 

‘And mind,’ was Gadham’s final instruction, 
‘Y want this settled. Tell them that prompt 
measures, handing over quickly, means an easy 
settlement, Every day of law will make it worse. 
—Now we leave that matter—and I will ask 
how long the notice has yet to run?’ 

This question was understood to refer to the 
notice at the registrar's office, which had been 
given in for the a of Mr Ernest Gadham 
to Miss Dora Ellitt, which it appeared had expired 
and been renewed. 

On the solicitor’s reply, Gadham explained that 
directly the buainess was eettled—say the day 
after—he should marry Mias Dora, and so keep 
his word. 

*I shall go to old David’s,’ he concluded ; ‘and 
come from his place to your private house. We 
shell not-want him many daya longer, I hope ; 
and I am eure it will be desirable to keep up 
the delusion he already labours under ; so you are 
warned.’ 

The pair amiled at thie If there was not much 
heart in the smile on either side, yet it served 
as well as the most genial of its kind. 

The day had waned so far, that it was twilight 
lena ed Gadbam reached Priahaeh house. H 
found the clerk at home, as osie and Minnie, 
and there was a pleasing flutter of excitement in 
the little mansion. A letter from Geoffrey had 
been received that day, sent an by the mailboat, 
which touched st a port where hig vessel called. 


It said that he had some splendid ne he f 
meant to cave it all till neg came mee, tien 
would be in a few days after they read these 
jines; and then, good-bye to the sea! The 
excitement, and the speculations about these | 
mysterious tidings, can easily be understood. q 

‘To Mr Gadham this intelligence was not elto- 
gether pleasurable, and while he had tact enough 
to pretend to rejoice in the news and to refral 
from any marked attentions to Miss Josie, he 
was yet more confidential than ever with David. 
He confided to him that the auit was about to 
be settled in his favour; he perhaps etrencthened 
his account of what had en place somewhat 
more than the facts justified, and certainly said 
nothing to indicate that any division would take 
place; but this pleased David, which was the 
aim of the narrator. 

The result of a long conversation wes to leave 
the old clerk once more in a whirl of confusion. 
It was clear to him, even in the midat of this 
whirl, that Mr Gadbam only required the slightest 
encouragement, to make a formal offer, and should 
he, David, be doing his duty asa father, if he did 
not exercise his influence to secure such a position 
for Josie? As for Geoffrey—well, really Geoffrey 
could not be so unreasonable as to expect anything 
else, when he came to know the facts. 

It was twilight as we have said, when Mr 
Gadham arrived at ok] David's, and it was dark 
when he left the house; otherwise, he might 
have noticed a man under the shade of some 
trees which stood in a little enclosure on the 
other side of the way. When Mr Gadham came 
out, the man drew himeelf up against the rail- 
ings, where the overhanging branches inade the 
gloomiest shade, and did not move until he had 
seen Mr Gadham pasa under the light of the 
most distant lamp-post in the street. Then 
hurrying across the road, he knocked sharpl 
at Chester's door, and was answered by the cler 
himeelf. 

*‘ Are you Mr David Chester?’ asked the stranger, 
and on David nuswering, continued: ‘Then 1 
want to have five minutes’ talk with you upon 
business—on rather important business, as you 
will find.’ 

‘More buainess,’ thought David; ‘and with a 
stranger too!—and my head in such a whirl,— 
Come in, sir,’ he added aloud; ‘I am at your 
service.’ 


The man followed Chester into the little parlour, 
where David handed him a chair, and then seated 


himeelf opposite to him. The stranger was 
shubby, his coat-cuffs and collar frayed, his boots, 
aa could be séen while he ant with crossed legs, 
were broken; but worse than this was the evi 
expression of his grimy face. : 

‘Well, sir) began the clerk, ‘you said you 
had some business to speak of ; will you be good 
enough to say what it is?’ 

Yes, governor, fast enough, o8 you will find. 
But I have been waiting pretty near a couple 
of hours over the way, to see the coast clear, 
and it f&.akes me feel almost done If you 
have a mouthful of anything to drink in the 
house, I ahould really take it as a favour to 
have » drop—I can see you don't mach like 
my looks, #f I don’t wonder at it, But you 
will find I mean well by you, and you won't 
grudge half a glass of something to cheer 4 fellow,’ 
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A good deal his i 
and reduced ay rong spirits with a wine-glass, 
which he placed before the stranger. 

The lstter's idea of ‘half a glass’ seemed to be 
the filli Pag hyo to Shinty with neat 
spirit, whi @ drank i t gusto, 
cuacking his lips in approval. Thank ye, 


governor ; thet was very kind of you, and I shall 
not forget ik—Now to busincsa You are in 
the swim with Ernest Gadham and Tom Ellitt 
the lawyer, about old Peter Gadham’s will 


are as pr a@ pair as you could easily find 
in ail ed i Eat I qeeet you deat ne 
mach about them.’ 


*I have nothing to do with those gentlemen,’ 
David; but he was maar d by his 
visitor exploding into o coarse laugh, and echo- 
ing the word ‘gentlemen!’ with on expression 
coarser. 

‘I have nothing to do with those gentlemen,’ 
repeated David, with an emphasis intended to be 
very severe, and calculated to rebuke the offen- 
sive tone of his visitor, ‘beyond raring my 
having witnessed the will, which you know 
am bound to do—it is my duty.’ 

‘Now, look here, David Chester !’ said the man, 
suddenly ra fe his tone for one of greater 
carnestness, and unexpectedly bringing his hand 
down upon that of the clerk, which was resting 
on the table. ‘You are said to be an honest 
man, and so I think you are; but for an honest 
man, you are in the quecrest business I ever 
heard on. Now, speak openly, and tell me what 
share of the property they have promised you? 

‘Share!’ echoed David, ‘Why, what right have 
I to any share? Mr Ernest has been most gener- 
ous in his intention to befriend me, knowing how 
long I was with the firm; and I am eure he will 
pe me; but when you talk of a share, why, that 
is all nonsense.’ 

‘Just as I expected; I’m blessed if it isn’t!’ 
exclaimed the man. ‘Then you have no agree- 
ment or settlement, but are simply trusting to 
the generosity of Ernest Gadham; backed up, 
of course, by the gencrosity of Tom Ellitt? Hi, 
ha, ha! I have come to-night to alter that, an 
to put five thousand pound»—not a ponny leas !’—~ 
he etruck his clenched fist on the table with 
a foroe which made the bottle and glass rattle— 
*I mean to put five thousand pounds in our 
pocketa, I can’t do this without you, because 
they have the pull on me; for I am a tickct- 
of-leave man, and the polico want me for a lot 


of things.’ 

Davin; whe had drawn his chair a litle farther 
from the table and from hie visitor, on hearing 
tho avowal made by the latter, stared at the 
man, unable to guess at what he was driving, 
and half inclined to think him mad. 

‘You have sworn to your signature,’ pursued 
the stranger, ‘but you have sworn to a lie in 
doing so.’ 

‘Alief! What do you mean by euch an asser- 
tion?’ cried David. He was an with the 
man, and yet there was a dim, -vieible eome- 
thing in his mind which filled him as much 
with fear as anger. 

*Dan’t get into a passion, 
meant all SS ant daresay ; but you never signed 
that will. wasn't a will—not that Ernest 
Gadham or Tom Eilitt knew of, anyway; but 


vernor. You have 
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was en for 
them. The other witness was dead, and eo there 
was only you to deal with ; and you will exouse 


me if 1 aay they did not take you inte much 
account as regards ey made lots 
of inquiries about you, and didn’s down 
on you 60 accid as you fancied. i 


a 
got ready, they wanted a man to forge a wile 
Any lawyer's clerk could do the sung iteolf ; 
it did not matter what was there, for they 
well knew you had not read a line of the 
genuine one; but it was the signatures which 
puzzled them; eo they got me to do it. Yes, 
mister, they got me, knowing I was the cleverest 
band out at such work. There was plenty 
of samples to be bad of your se and Sper- 
brow’s, and the old man’s too, so there was 10 
difficulty about that.’ 
neon I recognised my own writing,’ argued 

avid. 

‘No; you did not; you recognised mine. But 
better judges than you have been taken in before 
now in the same way. Well, you see how it is. 
I daren’t come forward; and the ewindlers—for 
they have no principle in them—gave me a@ 
pound now ya then, just to keep me from 
starving, or getting so desperate that I should 
not care what happened. But with you it is 
different. Do you just go to them, tell them you 
kuow all about it; that, as a respectable man with 
a character to lose, you must have five thousand 
pounds down, or secured, and you can’t take a 
penny leas. Tell them that if they don't do this, 
you will go to the police and blue the whole lay. 
Ago respectable man, you can do this, and you 
ought to. 

‘How can I say these things, or believe a word 
ou tell me?’ asked the bewildered David, ‘when 
have actually signed the will, and have recently 

sworn to my signature, which, I repeat, I am 
certain is genuine. I shall keep to that belief.’ 

‘No; you won't,’ said the man, with a eens 
grip, which made him appear even uglier an 
wore repellent than before. ‘I have been a little 
too clever for them, with all their sharpness. I 
thought they might try to best me, so I was first 
with them.—Did you see the date of this new 
will, or was it mentioned in your affidavit?’ 

‘It was mentioncd; and I remember it very 
well; it was the 20th of May.’ 

‘IT put in the 20th—Now, where were you 
on the 20th of May in that year?’ 

‘T—I don't know, except that I must have 
bee at the office, or I could not have signed the 
will’ 

*T thought you would say so. I knew 
nothing else to go by,’ continued the 
‘Now, I will tell you better. Do you recollect 
foing down to Liverpool with old Gadham's 

wyer, you taking down some papers and books, 
to prove a charge against Andrew Whitman, aliaa 
Andrew Long, alias Fly Scotty, alias fifty other 
things?” 


you had 
er. 


‘Yes, of course I do! But when we got 
‘You wasn't wanted,’ in the men. 
‘There was charges enough him without 


youra. That waa the 20th of May, as you can 
cally Poors sa as I know, for it was just before 
the y, Which Ihad made up my mind to nee 
ron; and { em Andrew Whitman’ 
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*¥ou !’ cried David, 

eee ne yer See neo he ‘ht to remem- 
ber when it waa I saw my way to having a pull 


en them two b ing in a date when you 
could not pomsibly ward ten in the office. So, 
you see, we have got them beautiful ; and you as 
@ respectable man can stick it into them to what 
figure you like—Now, what do you think of it, 
governor? I should say: “Lose no time; go to 
work at once.” I should be at them to-morrow. 
Don’t you agree with me?’ 

‘T cannot talk to you to-night ; you had better 
go, David. 

‘T eee; you want a little time to think, I 
auppose._Here is an address, handing a piece 
of paper to his host. ‘I can be heard of there, 
or @ letter will find me. If I don’t hear in three 
days, I shall look you °p again. So good-night, 
governor. You will find me right aa the day, 
equare and sound ; and don’t forget my tip. Five 
thousand is the very lowest you ought to ask. 
Ride the high-horse; they must knuckle under. 
Good-night, governor, and good-luck.’ With this 
the stranger feet the house. 





A DESTRUCTIVE FLY. 


Ir is only within the last few months that 
attention has been drawn to the great loss caused 
to farmers, breeders, and graziers by the depreda- 
tions of the Warble Fly. It is mainly duc to 
Miss Ormerod, the Honorary Entomologist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England—from 
whose Report on the subject we derive the facts 
for this articlo—that attention has been called to 
the matter at all When we state that the 
annual loas ia estimate! at between six and 
seven millions sterling, many will no doubt think 
it is very much exaggerated; but if they will 
procure a copy of the Report and carefully study 
the figures, they will, we think, come to the con- 


clusion that the amount is rather under than over . 


estimated. The fly in appearance is not unlike 
the common humble-bee, and is about half an 
inch in length. The female is provided with an 
egg-laying tube (ovipositor); but it is a moot- 
point whether she really deposits her eggs on 
the hide, or, by means of her ovipositor, pierces 
the skin and leaves the eggs underneath. From 
the mad way in which the cattle gallop about 
when the fly makes its appearance, we are in- 
clined to think she adopts the latter mode. Egp- 
laying generally takes place during May, June, 
and even July; but is slightly varied by the 
weather, or by the cattle being on high or low 

ures, The is oval-shaped, of a white 
colour, with a small brownish lump at one end. 
Having safely deposited its eggs, the fly’s mission 
is finished. In 8 few days the egg brings forth 
a emall mien eek at once commences eating 
its way through the hide to feed on the juices 
benea’ About Christmas, lum at 
first, but gradually increasing in «ize until 
they attain that a walnut—will be seen on 
the backs of the cattle. These In are cansed 

t, which, when full 
greg = inch in the thick- 
nema of the ons's little finger. Strange 
to eay, by many farmers these ps—ealled 
warble-lnmpe—were considered as showing that 
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the animal was in 


good condition, and ware 


ee ‘health-lumps’ or ‘thriving-lwmpe’ 
t is curious to note that the ma or ‘bot,’ 
lies head downwards, feeding on rice ard 


the tissues of the hide, while with its black-tipped 
tail—often mistaken for its head—it is drawing in 
breath from an opening in the ‘warble.’ When 
the maggot is ready to turn into its chrysalis 
stage, it presses itself out of the opening tail fore- 
moat, and falls to the ground, where it finds 
ehelter under a clod or stone. This, in a few 
words, is the history of the ox warble fly. 

Now, let ua turn to the injury it does in its 
brief career. We have already eaid that the 
appestants of these flies causes the cattle to 
§ lop madly about as if for their very lives. 
t is, we suppose, known to e one that feed- 
ing-cattle cannot grow in fl without rest 
and quiet; and milch cows suffer doubtless to a 
Freniee extent than most people are aware of. 
‘o irritate or excite a cow reduces both the |, 
quandty and quality of the milk; so, when o |: 
cow gallops in mad terror several miles a day, |: 
the loss must indeed be something considerable. 
Then, again, just fancy the agony theas poor 
animals must suffer when these huge maggots 
are feeding upon them, many even dyi in 
consequence. hen the hides have been taken 
from young cattle which have so perished, the 
back has been found to be one maas of gores, 
the discoloured blood and matter showing how 
intense the inflammation has been. ‘This leads 
to the important point, aays Mr D. Byrd, ‘what 
is our loss in the cheese-tub cansed by the 
warble and gad flies?’ The delay caused in 
the growth of the cattle from these tormenti 
flies and the presence of the maggot ia estim 
at a loas of two pounds per head. ‘In the da 
cows,’ the Report goes on to say, ‘the loss wi 
be greater. The aay loss of milk may make a 
difference of one hundredweight or three-quarters 
of a Lundredweight of cheese per cow per annum. 
Half a hundredweight, or twelve and o half per 
cent. of milk Jess in o dairy making four 
hundredweight, at seventy shillings, comes to 
thirty-five shillings But twelve and a half per 
cent. is too low an estimate ; it may in some cases 
be put at three pounds per head ; and in a dairy 
of one hundred cows would show ao loss of three 
hundred pounds.’ These figures, we think, are 
instructive, apd deserve to carefully studied 
by every dairy-farmer. 

ace lt us see what damage it does to the Atde 
Here the loss passes in a degree frum the farmer 
to the bntcher. We have seen how the warble- 
lump is in every case perforated, which means, 
that for every warble-lump there is ao correapond- 
ing hole in the hide, As these lumps range in 
number from ten to one hundred, a hide that 
has fifty or sixty holes in it becomes pra y 
worthless, or, at anyrate, the value of it is enor- 
monsly depreciated. In some districts, any hide 
that shows mope than half-a-dosen warbles is 
considered & madly wae ote and fone * 
correspondingly price. Oo give some i 
of the pa of loss, it may be noted, that a 
deduction of three farthings per pound on a 
hide of ningty-five pounds-weight means 6 los 
of about six suillings om the hide. As a matter 
of fact, the loss on hides is often ton to fifteen 


shillings a-piece. 
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We stated at the beginning of this r that 
the annual loss ig between ae amd sever, millions 
sterling, and we think, taking all things into 
consideration, thie is no exaggeration. 

It is somewhat cheering to see that this enor- 
mous waste—for waste it is—can be easily and 
cheaply done away with, When the maggot is in 
the warble, it is entirely at the mercy of the 
farmer, It cannot get out of the warble until it 
is ripe for the chrysalis stage; and before this 
stage has been reached, every maggot should have 
ceased to exiet. The question naturally arises— 
How? We answer—In a variety of ways. It 
may be aqueezed out by the fingers; it may be 
atabbed with a needle; it may be poisoned ; and 
last, and perhaps the moat effective way of all 
it may be suffocated. Squeezing them out would 
be # tedious effair; stabbing them, uncertain ; 
poisoning them, dangerous, for it would be easy 
to poison the animal as well. Mercurial ointment 
was first recommended to be placed on the opening 
of the warble in o small quantity; but mercurial 
ointment in unskilful hands has already proved 
dangerous, aun of tar, cart-grease, sul- 

ur, &c. are efficient, but in o lesser degree. 

arbolic acid is aleo recommended; but, from 
what we know of thia arid in its raw ftate, we 
should fear it doing as much injury to the animal 
as to the maggot. 

Mesars M‘Dougall’s Cattle-dressing and Sheep- 
ai which ix non-poisonoua, has proved very 
effective for the destruction of these maggots. A 
small application of this Dressing to the opening 
in the ewelling has the effect of coagulating the 

of and causing its entire disappearance. 
What becomes of the maygot, one cannot say. 

It is curious to note that human beings have 
also been attacked by this fly, its eggs deposited, 
and the usual eymptamse followed, ao far, at least, 
that five or six of the maggots were squeezed out 
from the throat, varying in size from one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch. 








THREE LINKS IN A CHAIN. 


Nerramg the brush nor the pen, but the lancet 
and the scalpel are properly my tools, and yet 
for an hour puat I have been occupied in delineat- 
ing on the canvas of memory certain acenes that 
belong to the past. The reverio-painted pictures 
are three in number, and each is vivid, sharply 
defined, and stands conspicuously out in its setting 
of trivial or exciting circumstance. Have they 
anything in common, despite their seeming dis- 
sociation? I begin to think ao. A more dubious 
roblem : If there is indeed a hidden secret link 

tween these events, will the discovery thereof 
aid or hinder the realisation of my dearest hope} 
T have at present no answer to this question, 


The first scone imagination has conjured anew 
before me with all the exactness of iam reveals 
the interior of o jeweller's shop in Renford, my 
native town. It is a fine large business apart- 
ment, with its walle lined with cases displayin; 
through their polished glass costly articles o 
virtu—for Mr Huntley magnifies bis trade, and 


isa collector—and ita counters apread with more 
canes, holding in dainty nesta gold and silver and 
precious atones, 


fashioned in many forms of use 
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and ornament. Mr Huntley's shopman is busy 
in the front rearranging « portion of the stock ; 
his employer and I are discnesing in the office, 
semi-partitioned off at the rear, a question of local 
politics having no sort of connection with the 
present narrative. My father is vicar of Renford ; 
and Mr Huntley, as long as I can recollect, has 
been vicar’s churchwarden—hence the intimacy 
between us; and although I have commenced 
the study of medicine, and look speedily to 
sever the tie of residence in the quiet western 
town, I am atill interested in local affaira 
Suddenly, the shop doors—there are wisely two 
—open one after the other—the inner one with a 
sharp little jerk that betokens nervousness or haste 
on the part of the prospective customer. The 
austere young man who is polishing an enamel 
brooch deftly repleces it, slides back the case 
bottom with a subdued click, and waits in an 
attitude of deferential attention. Standing at 
Tight angles to Mr Huntley's desk, I am facing 
the shop and the street, and however incurious, 
am compelled to see and hear what passes. 

It is a young girl—-she may be fifteen, she may 
be older—who has entered, and there is some- 
thing about her that I find curiously attractive. 
She is a stranger to me, and therefore, perhaps, 
I observe more particularly the slim shapely 
figure, fawn-like in its timid yet graceful move- 
ments ; the pretty piquant profile ; the clear com- 

lexion, with the pink spot, telling of excitement, 
in the centre of the beautifully moulded cheek ; 
the wayward golden curls, that defy the restraint 
of the simple sun-hat; and the dress of soft 
creamy white, which so admirably suita both 
ita owner and the pleasant summer weather. 
Erect, energetic, with an evident sense of humilia- 
tion playing the foil to a touch of unconscious 
hauteur—the vision comes back as I write. 

‘You wish to see the principal, miss? 
1 understand correctly ?’ 


Did 


The girl gives a quick gesture of assent; the 
assistant ¢ his master, and I am left with 
only the occupation of the onlooker. 


From a small threadbare reticule I see pro- 
duced a bracelet, a ring, and one or two other 
articles, which seem to have formed rt of a 
fashionable Indy’s outfit of jewelry. The colour 
has deepened on the maiden’s face, and I am 
fancying that she is at once proud of her posses- 
sions and anxious as tothe result of her present 
enterpriee. She has reason for her anxiety, of 
which it is charitable to believe ashe suspects 
nothing. I will be bold to say that one cannot 
watch the changing lights auc shadowe of her 
countenance and think her the originater or 
wilful accomplice of fraud. 

‘These—what can you give me for these?’ 
she asks in a low quivering voice. ‘You do 
buy gema, I believe; these are very valuable, 
T am told.’ She does not appear to have the 
smallest appreciation of the fact that a respect- 
able tradesman will hardly make a random offer 
for jewels that can be thus described, without 
inquiry not only as to the bona fides of the appli- 
cant, but as to the authority aleo for the sale. 

But thie stage is never reached. Mr Huntley 
has taken up one by one the gleaming 
and one by one laid them aside after « 
tion which has ita result in making hi 
menally grave and chasing 4 storm! 


3 








barbers’ Journal, 
Suly M, 1867.) 


bie forehead. ‘Have you any idea of the worth 
of these articles, or of cither—any one of them?’ 


he dryly asks. 
tae both the assistant and myself instinc- 


tively prick up our eara. The girl, too, is startled | a 


by his tone. ‘I have been aseured—papa said 
it—that the stones in the bracelet alone cost two 
hundred and fifty pounds’ 

The glance with which she meets Mr Huntley's 
keen look is as open as the day, and the expres- 
sion on the jeweller’s face turns to one of pity. 
‘I could not give you as many shillings, miss. 
The stones are clever imitations, and that is all. 
There is not one genuine amongst those you have 
shown me.—Mr Skirrow, let me have your 
opinion.’ 

The assistant confirms the unflattering judg- 
iment, and doea it with o sneer that I felt dis- 
posed, though with no valid reason, to resent. 

The crimson tide has ebbed, and the girl’s 
cheeks are blanched; her lips quiver, and at 
first no sound comes from them; her eyes slowly 
fill with teara. I fear that she may drop in 
a awoon, but this woman’s weakness she does 
not seem toshare. There are seconds of intoler- 
able suspense for us all At last there is a hali- 
stifled cry : ‘Jack! how could you !’ 

It is plain that she accepts the situation, and 
that her thoughts are even now busy with the 
solution of her dark enigma. For the moment 
she has forgotten her environment, and she 
murmurs her vain protest against the—to us— 
unknown culprit whose duplicity, however exer- 
cised, has plunged her into an abyss of shame. 
Then she stammers an apology, accepta mechani- 
cally at Mr Huntley's bands the shabby bag into 
which he has gathered, by her permission, the 
dishonoured treasures, and retires. I question 
if in all Renford there is a heavier heart; and 
I wonder, with eager palpitating interest, who 
ie ‘Jack,’ and what is the precise nature of the 
nefarious trick he has perpetrated. 

Mr Huntley can explain little—only that Miss 
Raine and her father {rho is said to be an artist) 
ure the new people at Brietol Cottage. 

The second of these pictures, imprinted so 
indelibly on the retina ot my wind, is widely 
different in motif and in detail The place is on 
ambulance tent, pitched, literally enough, as some 
of us think, in the wilderness. The Egyptian 
troubles that began with the riota and rebellion 
at Alexandria have culminated in the Soudan 
War. Gordou—bravest of the brave—has reached 
Khartoum. El Teb has been fought, and our 


troops are on their way back from Tokar to 
Trinkitat, Iam with them in the capacity of 
satirise 


army a aa and there are times when 
the longing for adventure and idle dreams 
of distinction to which I am indebted for the 


er is the 
victim of s camp accident. The moat serious 
en belly ane wi te arta He 
t wi a ng Arab 
much bload, peti Henin 
i I have done 
for him what is possib 
needs of his companions in misfortune, and have 


Be 
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lingered by Eastleigh’s side to test yet again the 
security and pena af of his bandages What 
it is in the T fellow’s face that strikes me 
with a sense ss familiarity, or at least of previous 
equaintance, I cannot guess. But even in ¢) 
dubious hale-bolts, I am persuaded that —_ 
Teminiscence should answer to the impression 
thus created. Only—it fails to do eo. 

© Doctor !’ Eastleigh faintly moans. 

‘Well, my lad?’ I respond. 

‘Tell me plainly. Have I a chance?’ 

‘TI decidedly hope so,’ I reply evasively. 

‘And hope isn't expectation,’ he says, with o 
curious smile. 

1 am silent’ I dare not equivocate in such 
a case as thia; and I recognise, too, that though 
but a private soldier, Eastleigh is a man of 
education, and quick to seize the meaning of 
accents as well as of worda, 

‘I take it, you and I form the eame opinion, 
doctor,’ he says, between two terrible paroxysms 








of pain; ‘and the world won’t lose much if 


Ido go; but—but—I wish you’d do me a favour. 
I can depend on you?’ 

t Anything that ia in my power, Eastleigh.’ 

‘I’ve a father living in England, and he and 
I quarrelled. I was to blame. I was a sad scape- 

ce. But he thinks to thie day I robbed him. 

didn’t; it was my cousin Dick. Find him, 
and tell him that. The addreaa’—— 

But the exertion is too much; the patient 
relapses into unconsciousnesa, and is restored 
with diffculty. I forbid further talk. 

‘I quite understand what it is that you wish 
of me, and I will do as you request,’ I say. 
‘The address 1 shall find, if I require it, with 
your kit. J hope it will be unnecessary for 
me ts search, and that you'll live to explain 
to your father face to face—Now, silence ! 
Dickson will watch, and send for me if wanted.’ 
And I go ont into the darkness of the plain, 
and muse over a solitary cigar until joined by 
a couple of regimental comrades. I cannot forget 
the face of the wounded soldier. 


In describing the third of these mental 
ictures, 1 must explain that I am now no 
eager half a civilian and half a_ soldier. 
Military stations and barrack hospitals know 
me no more. A elender inheritance bas come 
to me from a dear old maiden aunt, the 
cheer of whose gentle encouragements I would 
to this day rather have had than her money, 
and with it I have bought a partnership with 
an ancient college friend of my father's, Dr 
Hildreth has treated me generously, for the sake 
of auld langsyne; he aud his wife—they have 
no children—are delightful people; and Great 
Gamble is a quaint, healthy, well-behaved East 
Anglian town, with many another humorous 
incongruity about it beside that of ite name. 
Existence here is humdrum--granted. But ] am 
content—more than conteht, since I have been 
honoured with the ely of Mrs Briatowe. 
Margaret :—she is Mra Hildreth’s kinswoman, many 
degrees removed, and thus I have the 
name—is a widow, and I bad heard her sad ond 
romantic story before I met her. Her husband 
bore that till scarce an hour; he fell in a fit at 
the bride’a feet os he was leaving the church door, 
and was s dead man before succour could arrive. 
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The medical evidence showed that be was the 
vietim of gece, to which the excitement 
of the day and the hour had administered a 
fatal impetus, So grievous a shock would abund- 
ently account for the gravity which seems a 
ed feature of Mrs Bristowe’a character. 
Not that she is gloomy; her age forbids that, 
for she is young still—not five-and-twenty, Mrs 
Hildreth says—and youth has a recuperative 
wer which will struggle back to the sunshine, 

owever by sorrow. Yet there is a 
eeriousness in her mirth. At least I think s0, 
aud it suite well with her stately beauty. 

The current of an emotion which I recognise 
as love hurries me on. Will Mra Bristowe con- 
sent to be my wife? I propose to put the 
question to the test this very evening. It ape 
be thet I uball end the present narrative wit! 
Margaret's reply. 

Now for my third reverie picture. The scene 
is a metropolitan railway station. The place 
is thronged with very various sorts and condi- 
tions of men, for detachments of the brave fel- 
lows who marched to relieve Gordon—and 
alas! marched in vain—are arriving, and the 
London crowd is there to welcome them. IT am 
ten minutes early for the train I wish to 
catch, and the departure platform seems almost 
deserted, by comparison with the stir und bustle 
elsewhere. I stand idly by, und watch a bodv 
of the bronzed heroes file past on the opposite 
side of the narrow cutting. Those round me 
ket up o cheer, in which I hesitate to join; for 
do I not belong to those who are the subjects 
of the ovation? Their dangers and p)ivations 
I have shared. I am not quis alone in my 
silence. There is at my left hand an old man, 
who stands rigid as a atatue, but with cyes 
lazing with o strange, fiery cagerness, as the 
men gather into military onder and tramp away 
through tho station gates in the track of their 
earlicr comrades ; and hanging upon his arin is 
a woman in black, closely eee 

‘Perhaps it was a mistake, and it was some 
one like John atu little distance, but not John 
himaclf,’ aye the father, os I instantly elect 
to believo him. The tones have in them such 
4 depth of sadness and vain regret, that 1 uncon- 
sciously fall to etudying the speaker's face. It is 
a ae ee a noble one, though there are signs 
that both pride and passion have done work 
thereupon with their ruthless graving toola. As 
I wateh, there comes to me the conviction that 
these lineaments are not wholly strange; yet 1 
am, baffled to discover any basis for the curivus 
fancy of fainiliarity. 

His companion murmurs something which the 
shrick of a whistle causes me to lose (as if | 
had the remotest right to play the pltieohi il 

‘Ab, John! Can be not trust me to forgive 
him everything?’ the old man answers 

‘This is your train, sir—Any In t 

I sauntor Iciaarely off in the rear of the porter 
1 have tipped, and the episode—acarce worthy 
of mech a designation—is at an end. But that 
fragment of conversation comes back at this hour 
as if it were even now ringing in my oars, and 
I am trying te account for the cnduring nature 
tions as I weave them together. 


I paused af the preceding paragraph three 
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hours ago, and took my hat and overcoat—for it 
is a stormy October night—and went to Mostyn, 
as the Hildreths’ home is called. Mrs Bristowe's 
visit draws to a close. She hes a father stayi 
with friends in a southern cathedral city, 

she bas but fulfilled an old promise by thus 
invading the Fen country. Parent and danghter 
return simultancously, or as nearly as they can 
contrive it, to their London residence. Further 
delay on my part might have been disastrous 
By which hint I have perhaps revealed that I 
do not now write as a disappointed man. Yet 
there was hazard and uncertainty. 

Mrs Hildreth had more than a suspicion of my 
errand, and contrived, with womanly dexterity, 
to Jeave Margaret and me to a (éte-d-tele, a service 
for which I shall ever owe my partner's wife a 
debt of gratitude. Hildreth was attending old 
Sir Lucas Gannithorne at Gamble Manor for gout. 
I had counted upon this; though, bad he been 
at home, my fricnd and colleague, I make no 
doubt, would have caught a peculiar twinkle 
in his wife's eyes—or have practised the art of 
divination for himself—and have remembered a 
neglected call. 

am not going to enter into details. Let it 
suihce that I offered my hand to Mra Bristowe 
—my heart was hers already—and was refused. 
But she admitted that to some extent she 
reciprocated my feelings of regard and affection ; 
whereupon I plucked up courage to inquire into 
the reasons of her decision. 

During the course of the conversation that 
ensued between us, it was borne in upon me more 
and more that Margaret was the girl who had 
suffered so crushing wu discomfiture in the jewel- 
ler’s shop at Renford. I was determined in some 
way to have this question resolved before wishing 
her farewell. But she forestalled my purpose. 

‘Our uaintamce has been agreeable to me 
aleo, J countess, she said. ‘Have you any idea, 
Mr Lruton, that it was not in this room that we 
met—or rather were thrown into accidental prox- 
imity for the first or the second time ?’ 

I started at these last words Was Margaret 
the veilel lady of the railway platform? ‘TI 
Mdust acknowledge that I am prepared to hear 
it I answered. Our cyes met, and there was 
the bond henecforth of a mutual understanding 
between us. But how full of hopeless pain was 
Margaret's glance! And then, bit by bit, she 
confided to me the story, which, in her view, con- 
stituted an insurmountable obstacle in the path 
of my happiness, She had a prodigal brother, 
who had only escaped condizn punishment for 
his misdemeanours by opportune disappearance. 
The burden of vicarious chase lay heavy on her 
soul, and she most resolutely purposed to bear 
the load alone. 

‘We know nothing of Jack’s whereabouts or 
moe of life now,’ she said; ‘and it is my daily 
dread that some new disgrace may yet come 
u us, I will not expose another to this 
irkeome riak.’ 

My temerity eurely transgremed the boands 
our, ‘But you married Mr Bristowe?’ 

gai 

The delicate oval featurea were mantled with 
a vivid blush, and I constroed the sign aa chiefly 
one of anger. It had a very different and, for 
one, & leas awkward i 


> 


“Farin ier) 

‘Poor Dick! I will not ay one harsh word 
of him, she murmured. ‘But—I did not—-girl 
as I was—care for Dick as a woman ought to 
care for the man she marri He waa my father’s 
choice for me; and he had a knowl of my 
brother's escapades, which we wished buried in 
silence.’ 

‘And you were the sacrifice.’ 

There was no denial. ‘If Jack would come 
home and reform, father would forgive him even 
the@pffair of the jewela Yon saw me try to cell 
the ones, wickedly and cleverly put in the 
place of the real gems,’ Margaret murmured. ‘It 
was a cruel trick, for money was wanted then. 
Father waa ill, and there were Jack’s other defal- 
cations to make up.—I thought I saw my brother 
once in uniform, as a common soldier ; but pro- 
bably I was mistaken. It was at a railway 
station.’ 

* And I was there too?’ 

‘Yes? 

It was the opportunity for giving an account 
of private Eastleigh and of his request; and in 
a voice consciously vibrating with excitement, 
I unburdened myself of the recollection. All 
the colour fled from my love's tuce. 

‘Dick the guilty one! And we both were 
blinded !’ 

‘But, Mrs Bristowe, can you be certain of this 
soldier's identity 7’ 

‘1 think so,’ Margaret answered. ‘ Eastleich 
was my mother’s inaiden name; it was natural 
for Jack to assume that. but, oh, tell me— 
what became of him 7’ 

Suspense approaching agony was in the tones. 
Jack Raine was loved still in spite of his faults, 
T hastened to relieve the tension. 

‘He was much better the next morning, and 
I believe recovered, I said. ‘But he was not 
properly in my charge. F had dutiea elsewhere ; 
and I have not aeen him since. But it is nearly 
a certainty that you saw him on the occasion 
you have mentioned. If 1 find him for you, 
and there is a reconciliation, and Jack makes 
good his statement of innocence, of which I have 
no doubt—will you then grant me my desire, 
Margaret?’ 

Sweetest of moncsyllables way my girl’a low 
‘Yes, 


Postacript, a year after, by Mrs B t Bruton : 
‘ Amongst some old papers that Frank haa brought 
from his den in Great Gamble High Street to 
our nest, 20 prettily named Woodbine Villa, there 
was the above. Frank says that as fur os he is 
concerned it is a complete and veracious history, 
ending, os he had suggested it might, with my 
reply to a certain question, Veracious it may 
be, but complete it certainly is not. But he 1s 
obstinate, and refuses to add a single line of 


uel, There is a spare half-page, however, 
and I am toiling to make good Frank's indolent 
neglect. 


‘Private Eaatlei was indeed my 
brother. Framk very little difficulty in 
findi nin, Snvrace 20 been! in what quarter 
to 8) a was ignorant of my first marriage 
ALOE hie cousin Dick's death. It seemed that 
pride and a mistaken notion that my fathere 
Tesentment was ae kept him fosca cou 
municating with us He now made it very 


long-lost 
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clear that he was rather sinned against than 
sinning, though he was too noble to accuse Bick | 
at the time. It wos nnn to pordhase 
his discharge, as his time of service was near 
expired, and he has now settled down in a 
mercantile a) ntment, eobered and repentant 
ot his past follies, And this, and more, much 
more, we owe to my self-willed, provoking, noble- 
hearted husband.’ 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF MINES, 
A SUCCESSFUL METHOD. 


Tue desirability of illuminating mines has loug 
been felt, and scientists have given much attention 
to the subject; bat the difficulties which presented 
themselves have hitherto proved insurmountable, 
and nothing practical has therefore resulted from 
the various suggestions and experiments which 
have been made. To enable the collier to follow 
his (laily task, he is provided with a safety-lamp ; 
but to light up the main roadways of a mine with 
a number of these lamps would not only increase 
the working expenses of a pit, by the additional 
labour which would be necessary to keep them 
properly cleaned and trimmed, but such a syetem 
would alse augment the chances of an explosion, 
When the Davy lamp was introduced, the ventila- 
tion current in mines did not exceed a velocity of 
five or ax feet per sccond, and in this the lamp 
was practically safe; but within recent years, great 
improvements have bven effected in this respect, 
and the current now moves ot four times that rate, 
the result being that, in the presence of con)-duat 
or firedamp, the lamp ceaaca to afford security to 
the miner, inasmuch as there is always the danger 
that the swiftness of the ventilating current may 
drive a point of flame outside the gauze, when, of 
course, the lamp would practically become a naked 
light, and all the disasters attending an explosion 
would cnsuc. Besides this, in case a mino were 
iNuminated hy safcty-lamps, there would have to be 
faced the risk of their being accidentally knocked 
down and broken, and 0 a catastrophe occurring 
in that way; whilst there would be the further 
drawback, that to light up an extensive mine, some 
thousands of them would be required, as the flame 
of each would only be about a half-candlo power. 
It ie, therefore, clearly imposible that such a 
yyatem could ever be adopted. 

Some time ago, electricity was proposed ay a 
light-giving agent in mines, and within late years 
attempts have been made to introduce it as euch, 
but without much success; for, although it was 
found quite possible to illuminate the bottom of a 
pit and the adjacent roalways, yet, when a system 
of conductors and lamps was extende:l into the 
workings, some scfious difficulties were presented. 
Conseqfic ntly, darkness hes hitherto remained a 
characteristic of the mine; and toilers in the 
Lowels of the ecatth have continued to lose their 
lives to the gumber of something like four bun- 
deed coda, = pact by the roof or sides of 
their working-pleces falling upon them, their 








safety-lamps not giving « sufficiently good light 
to Sable pies A pea defects and porat them- 
selves against accident from them. Almost a like 
number of deaths takes place among miners every 
year from miscellaneous causes (exclusive of explo- 
sions), and no doubt many of these are due to 
deficiency of light. Such a death-roll is indeed 
awful to contemplate ; and the fact that there is 
every probability of its being Icssened will be 
hailed with gladness not only by the mining com- 
munity but by the general public. 

Aa been already pointed out, electricity has 
been looked to, to solve the question; and al- 
thouch the firet attempts did not satisfactorily 
accomplish what was desired, it is by means of 
this agent that it has at last become possible to 
Hluminate mines, the inventor of the syatem being 
Mr Miles Settle, managing director of the Madeley 
Coal and Iron Company, North Staffordshire, who 
is also patentee of the ‘ water-cartridge’ for blast- 
ing with perfect anfety in the most fiery mines 
(nee Chamberd’s Journal, March 6, 1886). One of 
the t. difficulties which had to be overcome 
in electrically lighting a mine was the fact that, 
after the glass vessel containing an incandeacent 
light had been broken, the film atill remained at a 
white-heat, and would therefore ignite any inflain- 
mable gas which might happen to be near. This 
obstacle Mr Settle has surmounted; and his in- 
vention in of very simple construction. A small 
incandescont lamp is fixed in an air-tight glass 
globe, and this is placed in a larger vessel of the 
fame pattern. By filling the outer glass with 
water, the air-tight globe and the lamp it contains 
are caused to float to a point where connection 
with the electric current is established. If the 
outer vessel be made air-tight as well as the inner, 
precisely the same result is obtained by blowing 
Into it through a tube to which a cock is attached. 
Should any portion of the lamp get broken, the 
connection is at once severed, and the light 
instantly gora out, Thia system of illumination 
has now for several months been in successful 
aac in one of the mines under Mr Settle’s 
charge. In this pit the electrical power is derived 
from a Gramme dynamo-machine, which is fixed 
in a ze in the main airway of the down- 
cast shaft at a «distance of three hundred yards 
from the surface, From this the wires conveying 
the current run to the working-face of the coal— 
& distance of about four hundred yards; and, to 

revent accident, they mre incased in wood. At 

istances of thirty yards, a lamp is placcd, and the 
light it afford ual to sixtecn sperm candles— 
ia sufficiently brilliant to dispel the darkness and 
to enable the miner to sce the nature of his 
surroundings. 

Of course, the great question which has to be 
considered in conneetion with a lamp of this kind 
is, is it perfectly safo under all conditions? After 
the crucial tests to which Mr Setila’s invention 
has beon submitted, there can be but one reply— 
Yea. A current of explosive gas has been directed 
upon it for a period of twenty-four houre without 
producing any cffect, and a lamp has been broken 
in @ chamber charged with an inflammable atmo- 
sphere without the latter being ignited. 

It would therefore appear that, so far as human 
agency can avert disaster, brighter days are in 
store for the mining population, for, with elec- 
tricity to light the pit and to blest the coal, the 
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terrible annual death-roll must be paty eee 
Those who live in colliery districts will feel that 
by Mr Settle’s invention a has been 
gained, and they will bail with delight 9 contriv- 
ance which promises to decrease the risks of those 
who toil in the bowels of the earth, and who 
literally carry their lives in their hands, and 
which will tend to do away with those harrowing 
spectacles which ever attend an exploaion—head- 
leas trunks, horribly charred corpses, broken- 
hearted widows, and weeping orphana. 





A SPIRIT-GUARBDIAN. 


I raixx that through the dismal night 
A Spirit robed in purest white 
Is walking, veiled from mortal sight : 


A figore which I cannot see, 
And yet its hand all tenderly 
Is in my own, ond leadeth me. 


T cannot see it, yet I know 
The Spirit by my side; and lo, 
Tts light is with me as I go! 


An inward light of love and pence 
That follows me, and will not cease, 
But strengthens with a fond increase : 


A light that sometimes, when my fears 
Are blinding me with mist and tears, 
Like an uncluuded east appears, 


And though I stray in lands unknown, 
That Spirit-hand within my own 
Will never let me feel alone. 


For, when the way is dark and long, 
And apectre-forms oround me throng, 
To still my Jaugh and hurh my song— 


When through a weary desert land 
I falter, and cau scarcely stand, 
] feel the comfort of that band. 


What though there spreads a mist to hide 
The figure walking at my aide, 
The gulf is neither deep nor wide ; 


Bot when at last my journey done, 
Shall bring the setting of the aun, 
And end of laboars now begun, 


I think the close of life will Le 
A sundered veil, when I may see 
The Spirit-Guardian leading me. 
Argtuvr L Sarmos. 
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Naddoir, a Norse pirate, who was driven thither 
by a storm in the year 860; and Gardar, a 
Swedish mariner, sailed round it in 864 

Not long after the colonisation of Iceland, 


asked, ‘Who discovered Americal’ probably the | Greenland waa reached, and in the year 986, 
great majority would unhesitatingly reply, ‘Chris- Eric the Red founded a settlement there, named 
topher Columbus.’ Nevertheless, the opinion of | Ericsfiord, after himself. One of his companione 
the majority would hardly be correct ; Columbus; was an Icelander named Bardson, who had a 
did not discover the New World—he merely | eon, Biron, then absent in Norway. On the 
recovered it. At the time the bold Genoese planned | latter’s return to Iceland, he, finding hia father 
his scheme of reaching the Indies by a westward | had gone to Greenland, at once resolved to follow 
route, documents were in existence giving par-' him. Contrary winds drove him far out of his 
ticulars of eeveral visits to the North American: proper course, and for many days his ship was 
continent five bundred years before. Whether‘ enveloped in dismal fogs, av that he lost all 
Columbus knew of these voynyes is a point which | reckoning as to his whereabouts, At last the 
never can be determined ; but, judging from the foga cleared away, and he perceived land a short 
; course he steered and the object of the expedi-! distance off. The nature of the coast, however, 
tion—to reach the East Indics, the El Dorado; not corresponding with the description he had 





j of the Middle Ages—it seems very unlikely he| got of Grecnland, Biron concluded he was not 
had derived any information whatever from this 
source, 

All honour is due to the man who first resolved 
to penetrate the unknown secrets of the West by 
boldly steering his barque for the regions of the 
setting san, «nd who carried his attempt to 
a triumphant termination despite of his many 
difficulties and discouragements. Still, the fact 
remains that Columbus only regained a world 
well known to Europeans five centuries before hia 
day, a world with which # continuous intercourse 
was maintained for upwards of three hundred 
years, and which was then inexplicably aban- 
‘toned, and its very existence ignored or forgotten 
for well-nigh a couple of centuries How and 
when the North American continent was dic 
covered, previously to its re-discovery by Colum- 
bua, it is the purpose of this paper to relate. 

When the Roman galleya circumnavigated 
Britain, the farthest land they descried to the 
north was named by them Ultima Thule—the end 
of the world. This has been eup by some 
authorities to have been Iceland, by others the 


Shetland Islands; but it was not until the year | 
| Norway, and gave Earl Eric an account of his 
| voyage and of the new lands he had discovered. 


74 aD. that any settlement was made in Ice- 
land. It seems to have been first visited by 


on the right track, and stecred his ship to the 


northward. Two days afterwarde, land waa ngain 
sighted ; but being flat and covered with trees, 
it was evidently not the land they svught, and 
wos accordingly left to windward. Still sailing 
on before a south-west breeze, in three days’ time 
they came toa mountainour island covered with 
ice. This aleo was passed without landing ; and 
in four days more, the coast of Greenland was 
sighted, and Biron had the satisfaction of rejoining 
his father. To Biron, therefore, belongs the 
honour of being the first European to discover the 
shores of North America, There is no reason to 
doubt the truthfulness of the accounts of this 
voyage ; and it is evident, from the duration of 
the trip and the description of the lands sighted, 
that the ehip, after departing from Iceland, was 
carried far to the southward until the coast of 
America was reached. No landing was made on 
the continent, and Biron contented himaelf with 
making all possible speed to his destination, 
coasting along the shores of Newfoundland and 
Labrador on his way thither. 

Several ygare after this, Biron was again in 
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The hardy Norsemen at this time were the most 
daring of mariners, and the ear] desired that more 
should be learned about this strange and hitherto 
unknown country. Accordingly, on Biron’s return 
to Iceland, it was determined to make a voyage 
of further exploration. Leif, a son of Eric the 
Red, took the command of the expedition ; and 
in the year 1000 he sailed with a crew of twenty- 
five men. In four days’ time they came to the 
Jast Jand discovered by Biron, which they named 
Hellaland, from the shores being composed of 
slate, hella being the Scandinavian word for that 
substance. What part of America this was, is 
disputed, some authorities maintaining it to be 
Newfoundland ; but, from the description of the 
land, it ia more likely to have been Labrador. 
Leaving here, they stood to the southward, and 
came to a land covered with woods, probably 
Newfoundland or Nova Scotia. This they chriat- 
ened Woodland; and, still running before a 
north-east wind, in two days more they again 
sighted land, Here they sailed between an island 
and a promontory running north-east, and casting 
anchor, went on shore. Discovering a large river 
issuing from 4 lake, they brought their vessel 
into it, and resolved to winter there and explore 
the neighbouring country. ILluts were accordingly 
erected, and the settlement received the name of 
Leifabuthir. A German named Tyrker was one 
of the party ; and having reported that, in one of 
the a elk: expeditions, he had come across 
great abundance of wild grapes, the country was 
called Vinland. The whereabouts of this settle- 
ment—the first on the American coast—ia of 
course a matter of conjecture ; but, judging from 
the description of the climate and products of the 
poil, it is probable it was somewhere on the coast 
of Massachusetts or Rhode Island. 

In the spring, Leif returned to Iceland; and 
the accounts of his discoveries had the result of 
stimulating others to prosecute the work of explo- 
ration. Another expedition sailed in the year 
1004, under the care of Thorwald, who seems to 
have profited by his predecessor's experiences, and 
steered a more direct course fur the Aierican 
coast. Coming to a peculiarly shaped heudlaatl, 
opposite to another with a fine bay between, he 
named it Keel Cape. This is supposed to have 
been Cape Cod. Doutting this, Thorwald con- 
tinued his course until he arrived at a fine pro- 
montory, beautifully wooded, which so charmed 
him that he resolved to found a settlement there. 
On landing, they found three cances, under cach 
of which were tliree Indians, or Skraellings as 
they called them, the latter being their name for 
the Eskimos, This was the firat meeting of Euro- 
peane and the aboriginal inhabitants of North 
Aincrica, and its result was a foretaste of the 
many blooly encounters destined to occur in after- 
years between the settler and tho savage, The 
natives seemingly were in nowise alarmed at the 
advent of the white atran and atood their 
ground manfully. In the fight which ensued, how- 
ever, the auperiority of the white man was soon 
apparent, and cight out of the nine were alain. 

e other managed to elfect his escape, and soon 
returned with a considerable company of his tribe. 
Thorwald and his men were compelled to retreat 
to their ship; but, unfortunately, the commander 
of the expedition himself received a mortal wound 
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in the fight, An arrow pierced him under the | 
right arm, and he soon became aware that hia end 
was ni His last words were instructions to 
bury him on the ey he had thought so 
fair, and then make their way home as speedily 
as they conveniently could. After carrying out 
their leader's instructions aa to his burial, the 
party sailed to Leifsbuthir, where they passed the 
winter, and in the following spring returned to 
Greenland. 

The next voyage was a complete failure. 
Thornstein, third son of Eric the Red, embarked 
along with hia wife; but after being driven about 
by tempestuous winds all summer, they quite lost 
their reckoning. ‘The winter season was already 
come when they succeeded in reaching the western 
corst of Greenland, where they were obliged to 
remain. Here Thornstein died; and in the fol- 
lowing spring his widow brought the ship back to 
Ericeford. ‘The object of this expedition was to 
recover the body of Thorwald and bring it home 
to Greenland; but instead of succeeding in his 

urpose, poor Thornstein found o grave himself 
ar from his home and kindred. 

In the summer of the following year (1006) 
a much more iinportant expedition was fitted 
out for the further investigation of the new con- 
tinent. The expedition was under the command 
of Thorfinn, surnamed the Hopeful He was a 
man of wealth, ond was descended from illus- 
trions ancestors, some being of royal rank. How- 
ever, if the old manuscripts are currect, his 
blood must have been anything but pure, as 
among the more worthy of his ‘forebears’ are 
said to have Leen Dunish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Scottish, and Irish persons of high and powerful 
station! When the festival of Yule arrived, the 
customary festivities were observed in true Scandi- 
navinn fashion. ‘Thorfinn was captivated by the 
charms of Gudrida—Thornstein’s widow—and she, 
having evidently forgot her sorrows, became his 
wife before the expedition sailed. It consisted of 
three ships and one hundred and forty men. An | 
attempt was to be made to found a permanent . 
colony, and all sorts of necessaries were taken on 
board ship, including live-stock and domestic | 
animala of every description, At last, everything « 
was in reatiness, and the cxpedition ect sail. ; 
Hellaland was first touched at, then Woodland, 
where abundance of wild animals were met with, | 
At these places, however, they did not delay, | 
but rreeead southwarls to more fuvoured landa. 
Keel Cape was sighted and passcd, after which 
they coasted along o great tract of sandy beach 
till they came to where a fiord or firth ran a great | 
way inland At the mouth of the firth was an 
island, and both here and farther up the estuary 
strong currents were encountered, which consider- 
ably retarded their progresa The island they 
called Straumey, or Stream-island ; and the firth, 
Straum-fiord. The island is conjectured to have 
been that now known as Martha’s Vineyard; and 
the firth would probably be Buzzard Bay. Here 
they remained for come time, exploring the 
country round about, and found it to he of a very 
fine description. To men accustomed to the 
bleak shores and unkindly climate of Greenland 
and Iceland, the magnificent summer climate 
and luxuriant vegetation of this eoutherly lati- 
tade muet have been ing in the extreme. 

One of the captains, Thorhall by name, was 
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despatched with the emallest chip to look for the ship to look for the 
ement of Leif, in Vinland ; but_a most unto- 
ward fate was in store for him. Westerly gales 
drove him right across the Atlantic to the coast of 
Treland, where he and his crew are eaid to have 
‘been all made slavea. Consequently, if thie story 
‘de accepted as authentic, Thorhall had the honour 
—though agninst his will—of being the first to sail 
right across the Atlantic Ocean from shore tu 
shore. And still more remarkable is the fact, that 
this first voyage from the one continent to the 
other in a temperate latitude should have been 
from west to east, or, in other words, from the 
New World to the Old! 

Meanwhile, Thorfinn, with the rest of the 
expedition, rosecuted his explorations by sniling 
farther to the southward. In due time they came 
to a land with great tracta of wheat growing wild, 
and also many wild vines. Here Thorfinn erected 
huts and passed the winter season. To the 
Norsemen, however, it would hardly appear 
winter, for no snow fell, and their domestic 
animals were able to procure their sustenance in 
the fields without any difficulty. Numerous 

arties of the natives were seen, and, in the 

ecinning of the next spring (1008), they opened 
communications with the strangers. Their furs 
and skins, of which they had many, they eagerly 
bartered for cloth or any trifling atticlea new to 
them. At thie time there ha pened a most inter- 
esting event in the history Gh Atheriea Cuda, 
the wife of Thorfinn, was safely confined of a son, 
who had thus the proud distinction of being the 
first native-born American of European parents. 
Hie received the name of Snorré, and among his 
lineal descendants are included Thorwaldsen the 
famous sculptor, and Magnussen the well-known 
Danish savant After sume futher exploring 
expeditions, in which he expenenced various 
adventures, including several fights with the 
natives, Thorfiun and his party sailed back to 
Greenland. Neither he nor his American-born 
son seems ever to have returned to the New 
World. They both settled in Iceland; and the 
grandson of Snorré, who adopted e clerical pro- 
feesion and was made a bishop, was a mau of 
reat learning. He it is who is supposed to have 

een the writer of the Sa or accounts of the 
voyages and adventurea from which we derive 
our information of the Norse discoveries iu 
America. 

The next account we have is of a voyage in the 
year 1011; ond after that there is a great gap of 
about a hundred years before we find any other 
expedition mentioned. Although there are no 
written accounts of any visits to the American 
coast during this period, we must not hastily 
conclude that no communication was kept up. 
There is an account of another voyage to Vinland 
in 1121, and doubtless many other visite were 
paid in the intervening years, although no yom 
particulars are now extant. After this period, 
the intercourse with the New World woul | 
to have been suspended, and its existence even 
forgotten, as we are told a new land to the west 
of Greenland was discovered in 1285 by some 
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the Icelandic manuscripta; and there seems no 
reasonable ground for contesting the truth of 
the documents. When we consider the character 
of the hardy Norse mariners and their other 
distant maritime expeditions, we need not wonder 
at their venturing so far to the westward. The 
distance from the southern point of Greenland to 
the const of Labrador is only some six hundred 
miles, little more than the distance from Norway 
to England. The daring spirits of the north, 
with whom adventurous expeditions were a 
passion, and who carried their plundering raids 
mnto the Mediterranean, and ravaged its coasts | 
even to the walls of Constantinople, would 
consider it mere child’s-play to run a few hun- 
dred miles south-west from their scttlements in 
Greenland. In fact, a greater wonder would 
have been had they failed to run their long 
keels somewhere upon the American continent. 
The most extraordinary circumstance in the wholu 
affair is not their finding but their losing the 
New World. Their reason for abandoning such 
a magnificent heritage cannot be fathomed. Pas. 
sibly, the occurrence of some striking event in 
Europe—such as the conquest by the Norsemen 
of that portion of France since called Normandy, 
and which formed a rich and convenient colony 
—distracted the attention of the home authoritics, 
and drew their energies into different apheres 
of action. The absence of suflicient attraction 
in the shape of plunder would alao deter the 
wild Norse rovers frum troubling thomselves 
much :bout the new countries, Peaceful colonis- 
ing schemes were not to their mind, and they 
had full scope for practising their favourite ovet- 
ation of raiding among the wealthier nations 
of the Old World. Had the Icelandic explorera 
only continued their cfforts, and penetrated 5 
little farther to the south, in all probability the 
result would have been different. There they 
would have found 4 nobler and more civilised 
race of men. Gold, silver, and precious stones 
would have been met with in abundance ; anid 
a country pease sues commoditics would 
certainly not have been so neglected and for- 
gotten. 

What might liave been the results in shaping 
the destinies of both the Old World and the 
New, had the discovery of the vast extent and 
unbounded wealth of the Americas been made fire 
centuries before Columbus lifted the veil, it is 
impossible fo tell, One cannot nelp thinking, 
however, that hud the subjugation of the native 
races been then attempted, the gallant warriors 
of Mexico would not lave succumbed so easily 
as they did before Cortes and hie handful of 
Spaniards. There would have been more of 
an equality in the contest, as firearma were not 
then known, and there is no doubt it was this 
advantage which gave the merciless conquerors 
their casy victory. The native empires of America 
would have had ainple time to prepare for the 
strugzle, and in the meantime the intercourse 
opened up with Enropean nations would have 
accust.med them to other modes of warfare, 
‘and enabled them to profit in educa 

the 





Icelandic missionaries. Probably, this was New-!frum the more advanced civilisation 0: 


foundiand ; and the last voyage 
account of is one from Greenland to Woodland 
in the year 1347. 

Such is a condensed account of the contenta of 


we have any j East. The 
| of their lad 





possibly, instead of being deprived 
3 by strangers, and they ele 
doomed to practical extinction as a race or peone 
the native races of America might have retain 
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the greater portion of their vast territories in 
their te nag and founded ae enue in 
the New World unsurpassed in wealth and power 
by those of the Old. 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPM AN. 
CHATTER XXXL— GHOSTS, 


A WEEK passed, and Cable did not renppear at 
the Hall. Josephine hardly expected that he 
would, but she half—morc than half—wished that 
he would. He had loved her; she knew that, 
and it mortified her to think that his love had 
died so easily. She did not wish to live with 
him on the first footing ; but she did not desire 
to part from him in anger and unforgiveness, 
She made no second attempt to see him. She 
nursed her resentment at the injustice she con- 
ceived he had shown, and hugged herself in her 

ride, It was not for her to step down to him. 
She had asked his pardon, and he had refused 
it. Now, he must come to her, and acknow- 
ledge that there had been fault on his part. 

Mr Corncllia said not a word. Everything 
was progressing ns best accorded with his wishes. 
He might epoil, he could not mend imattere by 
putting his finger to them, Josephine’s indisereet. 
marriage and this specdy separation were most 
convenient to him. She waa married to o man 
who could not interfere with him. He waa left 
with the Hall as lis home, and Josephine’s for- 
tune pretty well at his disposal. A husband of 
her own class of life would have taken the man- 
agement of her affairs into his own hands, and 
would have required him and Judith to find 
some other home. 

He did uot understand Cuble. He had visited 
lim without mentioning it to his daughter, and 
had made him a handsome offer to induce him 
to leave the place. His offer had been indig- 
nantly reject Why, Mr Cornellis could not 
ree. He supposed that Richard wanted to make 
better terns, aud he was ready to offer them, 
but wailed to sce whelher, on reconsideration, 
Cable would not come to his terme Like all 
unprincipled men, he was ee Beer of admitting 
the existence of foble springs of action in others. 

One morning, he came into the parlour with 
real surprise and perplexity in hie face. ‘Jose- 
phine,’ be said, ‘what do you think has hap- 
pened? That Poor Richard of yours has given 
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for how long? Gone, possibly, for ever. Some- 
thing rose in her throat and choked her. It was 
well, perhaps, that he had departed ; but it was 
not well that he had gone without taking her 
hand in both his, looking into her eyea, and then, 
with broken voices, asking each other’s mutual 
forgiveness for the past mistakes and estrange- 
ment. 

After remaining for some time silent, thinking, 
and half disposed to cry, Josephine said: ‘ Papa, 
do make inquiries. I must know whither he ia 
gone ; I cannot endure uncertainty,’ 

‘You will not charter a veasel and sail after 
him?’ 

‘No, papa; but I want to know where he ia. 
Has he left no message, not a note, for me?’ 

‘Not a word, which is perhaps fortunate : 
a word would have been pronounced, and a letter 
spelled, wrong.’ ; 

‘Don’t speak like that, papr—it—it pains 
me.’ 

‘Indeed ! 
suddenly.’ 

There is a kind of woman widely dispersed 
throughout the civilised world who not only eats 
nothing but veal, but looks upon it as her proper 
destiny to bleed calves and reduce their fleah to 
a condition of veal. To their minds, veal is the 
only allowable food: the woman who touches 
beef is to be shunned as a dangerous person. To 
suit the taste of these women, everything must 
Le reduced to a condition of veal—the lifeblood, 
the colour, the warmth, be bled ont of it. These 
women precipitate themselves, as by natural gra- 
vitation, into the arms of ministers of religion, 
because they find in their minds the nearest 
approach to intellectual veal, and listen in sweet 
complacency to their sermons, which are elocu- 
tionary veal. Their favourite reading consista of 
insipid and harmless novels, in which is neither 
fire of passion nor spark of originality. To feel 
deeply, to think independently, ore to them 
tokens of a beefy nature, demanding the lancet 
andl the letting of blood. They dehght in pale 
colours, half-tints, weak morality, milk-puddings, 
and afternoon teas. If they could get their tea 
to draw without the water tats raised to a boil, 
it would please them well. 

A century ago, every man went to the barber 
in spring and was ‘]et blood ;’ and our grand- 
inothers all underwent a similar veal-producigg 
process, morally, spiritually, mentally ; nowadays, 
a few doshing calves kick up their heels and 


You have become sensitive very 


ua the slip; he has gone off with all his soods | frisk about the field and refuse to submit te 


and chattels,’ 

‘Gone, papa !' 

‘Gone, and joy go with him—gone in the yacht, 
He has kept the plan to himeelf. Last night, he 
cleared out, live-stock and all, his mother and 
all the litter; and the vessel sailed this morning 
“7 ; she went out with the tide’ 

‘Papa !—you do not mean this ! Gone 
whither? 

‘That is more than I can say; let us hope, to 
explore the North-west e We will eend 
no expeditions after them. If the polar bears 
eat them, may they find the Cables great and 
small to their taste; they are not to ours’ 

Josephine made no res She was too 
surprised to speak, and not a little distressed. 
Richard gone, and gone without a farewell—gone 


Gone! 
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have their jugular cut. 

All respect to the yood women who zo about 
with their lancets and little measures for blood ; 
) veal is an excellent meat; we must be thankful 
to them for producing it; but they exceed their 
province, they excite our remonstrance, when 
they insist on our eating nothing but veal. The 
best meat moy pall on us when we have no 
variety, and to some stomachs, veal is positively 
indigestible. But these veal-eating women are 
apt to be censorioua, and to condemn everything 
at contains nj] but a modicum of blood. 

Aunt Judith was a veal-eater; she was a 
worthy woman, of narrow intellect and common- 
place mind. Her brother was somewhat of a 
trial to her; her niece, a very grievous one. The 
boldness of character, the independence of thought 
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in Josephine, frightened her. She could not 


understand her brother. More than half his 
sarcasms glinted off the surface of her mind, 
incapable of receiving them and feeling their 
point. 

Josephine sat with her aunt in the afternoon, 
but was scarce conscious of her presence. Her 
mind was away on the eea, following the yacht 
over the blue waves and the foaming white horses 
In which direction were the bows turned? What 
was the plan in Richard’s brain ? 

It is a strange fact that a woman rarely 

appreciatea the Fores of her own stabs. She 
regards the wounds she deals as light matters, 
to be easily patched over and ee y healed. 
That they should go down to the bone, be liable 
to fester—that they should leave permanent 
scars, never enters her head. So now, Jose- 
hine laid little weicht on the provocation she 
ad given; and she resented the conduct of 
Richard in leaving her without an interview, 
as an undeserved injury. 

Aunt Judith broke in on_her reverie by 
saying ‘I wonder when Mr Cable will return. 
Perhajs he hag taken the children a sail for 
change of air, I feel a want of a change 
myself,’ 

‘Ido not think he will return,’ said Josephine. 
‘He has taken the furniture of the cottage with 
him.’# 

‘Woiat has made him do that ?’ 

‘He is no doubt going to make a home else- 
where.’ 

‘Why Hanford ?' 
Judsth. 

‘He hos been uncomfortable in this Jrouse ; 
he is not accustomed to the restraints of onr mode 
of life,’ replied Josephine. 

‘Uncomfortable! The dinner has alwaya been 
well cooked. What more can he desire 7’ 

‘Tt was not the food which disagreed with him.’ 

‘It is a pity that he should go, considering 
who he is,’ muttered Judith Cornellis. 

‘Who he ist He has been a fish out of 
water,’ 

‘Ido not mean that,’ said Aunt Jndith, ‘Con- 
sidering who he ia, he ought to be here. Of 
course he has told you about himself and his 
origin 7’ 

‘1 do not understand. Of course I know’ 

‘Then you know that in common justice he 
ought to be in this house. I think Gabriel 
behaved very badly in the matter. I know I 
have not much clererness; but I can see that 
Mr Cuble bas been hardly treated. Your father 
says that man is an intelligent animal, and 
woman also—intermittently. suppose I have 
an intermittent interval of intelligence now and 
then ; and it does seem to me very hard on 
Richard Cable that he, being the son of Gabriel 
Gotham, should not have this house and estate 
as his own; or, at all events, that he should not 
have been provided for independently.’ 

‘Richard—Gabricl Gotham’s son? 

‘Yes, of course. He must have told you the 
story. Your father did not wish you to know 
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it before you were married; but now that you! to Richard Cable. 
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father. Yee—I nam positive—he told me that 
miomele i ge he per said what was false.’ 

‘He did not know? Nonsense, m . 
course his mother told him.’ a my earcet 

‘Aunt, I am convinced to the contrary. You 
do not understand Mrs Cable. She ia very proud, 
as proud as if she were a lady. And Richard 
feels so delicately, that I know he would ask 
her nothing.’ 

‘Mra Cable always was a proud and reserved 
woman, She refused a very handsome allowance 
that was offered her by the family, when the 
marriage was annulled 

‘Gabriel and she were married 7° 

‘Yes; they were married in Scotland. He 
Tan away with her from Newcastle. It was 
an unusual course, and therefore very wrong, 
and it brought after it the natural consequences 
ot all wrong-doing.” 

‘But, aunt, how is it, if they were married, 
that Mra Cable did not live with Cousin Gotham 
and bear his name?’ 

‘Becunse the miorringe was annulled. — By 
Scottish law, those who are married inust have 
resided a certain number of days in the country. 
They had not been the full time by five hours, 
so that the marriage was declared illegal.’ 

‘But—how monstrous!—why did not Cousin 
Gabriel come with her to England and get married 
again? That would linve made all right’ 

‘He found that he had made a mistake ; and 
he took advantage of the leant flaw to slip out 
of the marriage.’ 

‘But—Auut Judith—tho child—I mean Rich- 
ard?! 

‘My dear, of course, as the marriage was invuli- 
dated, Richard was illegitimate. The marriage 
was ainulled before he was born.’ 

Josephine started from her chair and went 
to the window. 

‘When Gabriel married Beasie Cable, he was 
young and inconsiderate, and soon discovered 
they were an ill-nssorted pair. His father and 
uncle used their influence, and he made no objec- 
tion to a separation.’ 

Josephine's face flamed. 
window locking out. 

‘You see now what I mean,’ pursued Judith 
Cornellis, ‘If it had not Leen by that slip of 
five hours, Richard Cable would Le Richard 
Gotham and Squire of Hanford.’ 

‘It was infamous-- infamous!’ muttered Jose- 
phine. ; 

“1 cannot say that it was right of Gabriel not 
to acknowledge him, or at Ieast to leave him a 

rovision in his will, But then-—ae you married 

ichard, oll semed to settle itself practically, 
and the injustice to rectify itvel!, but now, all 
is wrong again. You perceive, my doar, how 
wrou it is to take a course which is unusual ; 
it Jands in all kinds of difliculties.’ 

“It wae infamous—infanwus!’ repeated Jose- 
phine. : 

‘I would hardly vse go strung ao terin,’ said 
Miss Gi ncllis, ‘Jt was inconsiderate, perhaps, 
of Gabriel Gotham, and a little failing in justice 
But perhaps Gubriel con- 


She stvod at the 


are Mrs Cable, there is mo objection to our talking ‘sidered that as Bessie Cable refuecd everything 


about it.’ 


‘that was offe ed ler, she might influenee her 


‘Richard never said 1 word about this to me. ; son to adopt the same obstinate ond unreason- 
I am quite sure he did not know who was his ; able conduct.’ 
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whole ugly story’ said Josephine vehemently. 
‘How could Cousin Gabriel le 80 base—so 
shabby 7” 

‘My dear, it was s moet unsuitable match. 

If you and Richard had been married in Scot- 
and there wra a flaw of five hours, would 
you not be glad now to seize the occasion ?’ 

‘No, no! It was despicable; it was taking 
advantage of the poor woman's ignorance.’ 

‘IT am sure that Gabriel was equally ignorant 
at first. It was only when the matter was looked 
into, that the flaw was found.’ 

‘Aunt, said Josephine, crossing the room, 
pulling a withered flower out of a vase, then 
going to the window again, and then to the 
table to arrange the books—‘aunt, I feel like 
a robber. I have driven Richard away ont of 
this house. J have taken nll the money, all 
the land, everything to myself, which by equity 
belonge to him.’ 

‘I wish you would not dash about in the room 
like a bird that has got in and cannot find 
ite way out. Sit down, and talk of this matter 

hands or my 


onsily. 

‘1 cannot. I cannot keep m 
feet quiet. I am tingling in all my nerves. 
fee] as if I had committed a dreadful crime. 
lf I tease you, I will go out I must speak 
about this to papa’ 

‘My dear—on no account!’ exclaimed Miss 
Cornellis, in a tone of alarin. ‘He would be 
very angry with me for mentioning it to you. 

‘But why was I not told before? How long 
have you known this?’ 

‘Oh, for many years. It has been a family 
scandal, that has been hushed up.’ 

‘I ought to have been informed of the cir- 
cumstances, I would never have acecpted Cousin 
Gabriel’s cetate.’ 

‘You could not hel 
uot directly to you, 
use,’ 

‘It was wrong in you, in my father, not to 
tell me everything, I cannot™ renin still. I 
irritate you with my pacing about I cannot 
Delp anyre’. J must see papa’ 

‘He is out now, and will not be in for some 
hours.’ 

‘That is as well. 


P yoursclf. It was left, 
ub to trustees for your 


I will go ts the wind- 
strew and ait there. I am so agitated, so angry, 
xo surprised. This is aprung on me. I have 
eat duarmolully treated. I ought not to have 
been Kept in ignorance.’ 

She swept out of the room. She felt the 
necessity for being alone. This atrango revela- 
tion was fraught with consequences not to be 
auged in a minute. What was that which Mrs 
Cable had said about the cuckoo turning the 
little binds out of their mts’ nest?) She was 
the cuckoo; she had en to herself the nest 
that of right belonged to Richard ; she had done 
more—she had driven him, his mother and chil- 
dren, out of their own modest cottave, as well. 
Could sho sit still and ruffle her plumes, and 
spread her feathers, and occupy the nest that 
was hot her by right, leaving them outcasts? 

Why had her father kept the secret ao closely 
from her? She shrank from the conclusion. 
Why, knowing what he did, had he counselled 
her to inault her husband and drive him away i 
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‘She comes out Fea —for, far the best in the|She shrank from the answer ahe made to her- 
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self. At once, with great ,determination, she 
resolved not any more to ask ‘advice of her father 
and be guided by his opinion, She must think 
out the situation for herself, form her own resolu- 
tion, and act on it, in defiance of every remon- 
strance from him or Aunt Judith. He would 
stand in the way of her doing what was just, 
and she would object to what was nnusual. hi 
pis sat on the windetrew, her head spinning, 

ot rushes of anger eweeping through her arteries, 
followed by cold qualms of heart-sickness. As 
she thue sat, her fingers plucked at the breasting 
of bricks, peeled away flakes of velvety moss, 
scratched out scraps of mortar, picked away chips 
of brick, and flung them over the unprotected 
side among the broken potsherda, She looked 
over and saw a mouldering collection of garden 
refuse—old geranium roots turned out of their 
pots, and half-decayed flower-sticks, the fragments 
of a shattered garden vase of terra-cotta, the 
accumulation of years of broken flower-pots— 
a home for the A and the centipede and the 
wood-louse, This was the bed on which Gabriel 
Gotham had fallen, 1 bed that truly symbolised 
his mind. 

Josephine could uot shake the thought of 
Gabriel out of her bead, now that she had 
looked on the place where he had fallen ond 
met his death. As she sat on the windstrew, 
with the smell of decay steaming up from the 
refuse-leap, lus feeble, shivering “hese seemed to 
rise out of it and shake its hands deprecatingly, 
and jabber an appeal for pitiful consideration. 
She had been throwing the bits of mortar and 
brick down where he had fallen, and with them 
had cast hard and reproachful thoughts at the 
dead man. She could not thank him for what 
he had done for her; he had enriched her 
at the cost of a gross injustice committed on his 
son. What aon utterly mean, eelfish creature 
Gotham had been! His roundabout way of 
compensating Richard through her had been on 
ae with all hig tortuons methods through 
ife. 

She could not endure to remain on the wind- 
strew surrounded with sights that brought Cousin 
(iotham before her; she would go to the cottaze, 
to a healthier atmosphere, and satisfy herself 
whether her father had spoken the truth, It 
was possible that Mr Cornellis, in all things fal-e, 
had deceived her in this particular also. So 
she went out at the garden gate and along the 
scawall, This was her shortest way, and it, suited 
jher best. She did not wish to be secn in the 


road; ehe the that every one she 

would look fully at her. She could not 
endure to encowiiter their eyes She went along 
the wall to the sandy path that led from the 
village to the shore, then by the moat to the 
bridge, and over the bridge into the garden. 
All was there as if nothing had occurred. The 
beds were in beantiful er; the vine on the 
roof showed a hundred little bunches of swelling 
berriea, This year, no little children would sit 
upon the stages of the ladder, looking for the 
purple fruit their father would pass down to 
them. She had epoiled that pleasure for then. 
There was the slope with the bed of thyme 
and marjoram and mint, where the little ones 
sat in the sun, and baby Bessie went to sleep 
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with fragrant herbs crushed in her little hands 
She had spoiled that pleasure for them like- 
wise. The scarlet-ronners that Richard had 
ataked were in bloom, in scarlet, and there were 
no little eyes to admire the lovely flowera 

She went to the house and tried the door. 
It was fast. But she knew how that there was 
a loose in the scullery window beside the 
back door, which could be removed, and the 
hand thrust in and the bolt drawn back. Cable 
had told her of this contrivance, ‘by means of 
which he could enter his house at all times 
withont disturbing the inmatea She removed 
the pane, and easily unfastened the door. Then 
she entered. The suse was dezerted, and almost 
wholly cleared of its contents; but it was unlike 
most abandoned dwellings, for it had been cleaned 
and tidied before it was left’ The few things 
that remained, hardly worth removal, had been 
placed in order. There was a plain solid deal 
table in the centre of the kitchen that had nof 
Leen removed. Against the wall, in the corner, 
was the cradle, reversed, the rockers upwards. 
‘How like Richard,’ thought Josephine. ‘He 
has turned the little crib over, that the duat 
may not fall into it? 

e had not taken the cradle away. Bessie 
was grown almost too big for 4 pee and he 
would never have another baby. A slight quiver 
passed from Josephine’s heart to her finger- 
ends. 

The brick floor had been swept, the hearth 
tidied, the cindera were brushed into a little heap. 
Something white showed among them. Josephine 





In a corner of the kitchen was a shelf with 
drawers let into the wall—a fixture, therefore 
not removed. On the shelf was a bundle of 
old clothes of the children, neatly pinned together 
— no longer fit for wear by them; and iu 
the drawers was a emall straw hat, tied up in 
Richard’s blue pocket-handkerchief—that hand- 
kerchief at which she had ancered. The little 
hat had perhape been forgotten ; perhape it. was 
not wanted, and Richard had left purposely the 
handkerchief, which would remind him of one 
of his wife's sarcasms. She unknotted the cuds 
of the kerchief and took it in her hand. 

From the ceiling in the kitchen, depending 
from a crook, hung a fresh bunch of everlastings, 
pier enews flowers of that summer, not yct 

ied—hung head downwards, that they might 
dry expanded. Then Josephine’s heart sweiled 
up, and sho choked. Hastily she drew the 
inverted cradle from the wall and put it near 
the table, under the tuft of fading everlastings, 
anl sat down on the cradle, between the rockers, 
and put her face into her hands and wept 
lt was as though the spirit of Richard Cable 
rose before her out of the cold ashes on the 
hearth, from among the torn fragments of her 
own likeness—not the spirit ot the wounded, 
angry, unforgiving, despairing man, as sbe had 
last seen him, but as of old, yentla, humble, 
ful] of divine trust and love 

She cried long; her own little white hand- 
kerchiif was eouked, and she wept tears of 
bitter self-reproach into the great blue dishclout 
she had so scorned; and when the fountain of 


knett on the dead hearth, put her hand to the | her tears dred, then she held the kerchief to 


ashes, and extracted some scraps of card. 
were her mounted cabinet 


They | 
hotograph, torn twice | her face in it, 


her aching heart, and presently again buried 
There was naught ridicnlous 


across, downwards and sidewards, with a firm |to her now in the blue handkerchief with its 


hand. 
Memory of Josephine, out of his heart and cast 
it from him for ever. A pang shot through the 
breast of Josephine, as though his hand were 
on her heart and were tearing it twice across, 
downwards and laterally. She threw the scraps 
of the despised portrait on the ground, then 
stooped and picked them up. ‘He would not 
wish any ecraps—even thess—to litter about ;’ 
and she replaced them amon; the cinders, 

There was no resentment in her bosom now : 
all her wrath against Richard had died away ; 
her sense of wrong was swallowed up in the 
thought of the great injustice done to him. 

She wondered whether she could find anywhere 
in the house a photograph of himself. She hal 
never seen one. He was too modest to think 
of peng ren ; but it was not improbable that 
his mo! had insisted on his being photographed 
when he was younger, and there was a chance, 
a poor chance, of a copy being left behind. She 
ascended the staircase and looked about the bed- 
rooms. There were naila in the walls where 

uals re clas and pictures and texts had 
i} hung; but there were no photographs; nothin 
left but the nails, and nee Tlateinated ike 
‘When all these things come upon you—then 
LOOK UP. 

The bedrooms were quite empty; the floor 
been recently washed, and hed not a foot- 
on it, The blinds had been removed from 
;®indows. The rooms looked utterly forlorn. 
‘tame sadly down-stairs again. 









So had Richard taken the thought, the | white spots. 
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Maw is, and always has been, a very cnrions 
compound. Some men seem born to spend, 
others to conserve. This has been the state of 
matters from the beginning, and the causes origi- 
nate in the mind of man himeclf; he is their 
father ; his affections and will are the faculties 
which become the obedient instruments of the 
nature we call thriftleas or sordid. 

The nature of the spendthrift is ensily under- 
stood—at least so it ix said ; there is 86 much of 
simplicity and of recklvasness in it, that we gener- 
ally identify oa spendthrift with o good-natured 
fellow. The miscr, on the other hand, is an 
enigma and a mystery. He is one of the anoma- 
lies and absurditics of nature. Dickens with hia 
pen and Angelo with his brush have portrayed 
to our minds their idcal miser. Money tu his 
sole aim; the man within him and the world 
of humanity around him are but os dist and 
rubbiak compared with his golden pieces; for 
the miser eeldon: takes paper in lieu of hard 
cash, 

But we myst not despise the miser indiscrimi- 
nately ; let % rather attempt to lift some of them 
at least from the degraded position they have 
always occupied in the public mind, It may 


{ 
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never have occurred to our readers that the desire 
to be philanthropic has induced some men to 
become misera. Nevertheless, this is the case, 
although we may not have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of verifying this experience. Thus, when 
Bethlehem Hospital, London, was built, a wretched 
miser of the East End gave a subscription of one 
hundred pounds. When the collectors called at 
his residence, they found him scolding a servant 
for throwing away a match which had not been 
burned at both ends, To him, the waste of this 
match was a worse blow than the giving away of 
such o large eum. Gurgot of Marseilles was 
another confirmed mister; every one in the city 
knew him, and it is not exaggeration to say every 
ove hated him for his sordidness, Yet, we kuow 
from hia will that he scraped together ten thou- 
sand pounds in order to furnish the poor of his 
native town with a good and cheap water-supply. 

Every class of the community eupplies subjects 
for the miscr list. This at first sight appears 
strange, Suppose we take the nobility and clergy 
—classes which we would fancy should be free of 
such sordidness ; and we find that even amongst 
these the malady ia very rampant; indeed, the 
nobility have supplied, and do supply, most of the 
miser tribe. There have been few aoldicrs like 
the first’ Duke of Marlborough, and yet he was a 
very sordid individual To save a aixpence for 
carriage hire, he would walk, when an old man, 
from the public roome in Bath to his hotel, in all 
kinds of weather. He died worth one million 
sterling, which he left to his grandson, Lord 
Trevora, his bitterest encmy. 

There ecems to be a certain irony of fate in the 
miser’s pains to collect money, for generally the 
produce of his mean and sparing living falls into 
the hands cither of thriftless sons or bitter foes. 
In spite of the knowledge of thia, the poor miser 
grasps and gathers together all he can lay hands 
upon, thua adding day by day ts his physical 
and moral ruin The life of Vandille more than 
justifies this statement. Thia man's food consisted 
of bread and milk, with the addition of a glass of 
sour wine on a Saturday; his religious mite was 
one farthing per week, and at his death he left 
eight hundred thousand pounds to the kings of 
France, 

One redeeming feature of the misei’s character 
ia thet he generally suffers the effoct of his sina 
himself. He does not punish others One excep- 
tion to this rulo is the life of Audley, who flour 
ished in England during the Commonwealth, 
Thie mieer started life with two hundred pounds, 
which sum he lent out to the eons of cavaliers and 
to clerke at a high rate of interest. His whole 
life was one of cunning and disreputable craft, 
and by such means he accuuiulated four hundred 
thousand pounds, which, however, reverted to tho 
government. 

The keen and earnest cruving for money does 
not belong to individuals only ; it has often been 
characteriatic in the life of nations The South 
Sea Bubble in our own country showed what 
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thousands would do in the worship of mammon. 
But the tulip mania of Holland in 1634 surpasses 
every other illustration we are able to cite. Such 
was the rage for tulips that they rose to enormous 
pricea To tulips was to be rich. One of 
these flowers, named the Admiral Liefken, was 
worth at market value four thousand four hundred 
fi@rins; and the Semper Augustus brought five 
thousand five hundred florins, If another mania 
should arise, would not there be found thousands 
of men and women thronging to ewell the sordid 
contingent? Such incidents as these in the life 
of a nation show that running through the whole 
of society there is an undercurrent of sor- 
didness, which becomes direct and strong when 
once the floodgates of public opinion open their 
folding leavea There may be a difference in 
degree between the confirmed miser and those 
men who delude and are deluded by tempting 
baits, but the cases are of the same kind. 

The miser is very often unconacious of his 
meanness, and even rejoices when he sees any 
quality. The 
biography of Dichwus Dichwnus shows this con- 
clusively. This person was a descendant of the 
Byzantine monarchs; but their spirit of lavish- 
ness was in no way inherited by him, for during 
his lifetime he managed by niggardlinesa to raise 
the value of his possessions to many thousands 
of pounds. The great question of his life was, 
to whom should he leave bis money? This 
problem was solved for him by means of a rather 
curious incident. A distant relative of his sent 
him a letter written on an inch of paper. This 
was cnough; the miser scemed to see in his 
absent friend a fitness which fully warranted 
him in making this apparently thrifty person his 
heir. 

The habits of the miser are peculiar in the 
extreme. The Rev. Mr Jones of Blewbury may 
serve us for a pattern. With o stipend of fifty 
pounds per annum, and blessed with o fortune 
amounting to two hundred pounds, he Jeft at hia 
death the sum of ten thousand pounds. For forty 

ears he was rector of Blewbury, and during that 
ong period only one person was known to have 
sat at hie festal board. He never had a fire lit in 
his house, aud aa for servants, the very thought 
of them was enough. Paring. winter nighta, he 
used to go to the houses of his parishioners in 
order to keep himeelf from starving of cold, rather 
than light a fire at the rectory. 

When the miser dies, his possessions are often 
found in the most out-of-the-way cornera, Mr 
and BMiea Dancer are reputed to have been the 
most noted misers of the eighteenth century, To 
tell all their habits would be interesting, but 
rather tedious; Jet the manner in which they kept 
their money suffice. Their fortune amounted 
to twenty thousand pounds, which sum was 
stored away thus: two thousand five hundred 
was found under a dunghill; five hundred in an 
old jacket nailed to the manger of their stable; 
notes amounting fo six hundred pounds were 
stowed away in an old teapot; and many old j 
filled with gold and silver were hidden away in 
the atable loft. The chimney yielded two - 
gand pounds In this dirty place there were 
nineteen holea, each of which held a sum of 
money. 

There is without doubt a very complex nature 
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in the man or woman thus addicted to grasping ; 
but the facts and phenomena are so varied that 
it is difficult to place them under any fixed 


principle. 


CHECKMATED. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Davip’s strange visitor had not been gune many 
minutes, when a knock at the door announced the 
return of his daughters; and presently, Josie and 
Minnie entered, all full of pleasant excitement and 
merry innocent talk, with satire from the younger 
—a contrast positively awful to the interview and 
conversation he had just held. His daughters, 
however, were not likely to notice his embarrass- 
ment; there was so much to be said and thoucht 
in reference to Geoffrey's return. The friendly 
neighbour’g utterances, too, were quoted, especially 
with regard to one point on which Minnie too 
great delight in dwelling. 

‘And eo, father, continued Minnie, ‘Mra 
Harper said: “It is quite plain that Josie las 
two stringe to her bow.” So she has, and she ig 
fretting all day long because she dove nut know 
which to choose.’ 

‘Minnie!’ exclaimed the elder sister, in a tone 
of dignified reproof, calculated to repress all such 
levity, but wlich somehow missed its mark upon 
the present occasion. 

‘Why, you know, father,’ pecuied Minnie, 
‘we half promised to dine with Mr Gadham at 
the Grand Rosary, and then afterwards to pu to 
the theatre. Perhaps this will come off on the 
very day that Geoffrey arrives. 1 tell her she 
onght to make up her mind at once. Don't you 
think so, father ? 

‘It was the 20th; I recollect it perfectly’ 
exclaimed David, who had been forcing himself 
to pay a little outward attention to his daughter's 
talk, but whose mind had been busy with his 
own painful recollections, until a ray of remem- 
brance had enabled him to veniy the statement 
of his visitor, ‘1 beg your pardon, my dear,’ 
he continued ; ‘I was thinking ol something else. 
You said you were yoing to dine with Geoffrey, 
I think?’ 

This produced a laugh from each of the girls ; 
then Minnie had to explain what she did ray, 
and again appealed to her father for hia opinion. 
Josie, although she rebuked her sister for such 
giddiness, was evidently flattered at being sup- 
posed to occupy such an enviable position, and 
while probably as true and as much attached to 
Geoffrey as any aweetheart could wish, yet could 
not help a longing glance or two at the brilliant 
position waiting her acceptance. 

There waa, the reader may Le aure, o creat deal 
more of this conversation, poor David being in 
agony while it lasted, and finally making his 
cape under a plea of headache and a desire to 
amoke his pipe in the open air. 

His meditations, as he slow! 


} ; paced to and : 
fro in the quiet street, were no leas bitter; cven | to ‘best’ him. 
the chatter of hie girls had helped to open his! that any man of Wusiness, especially when pos- 


eyes more full 


less to him—o! his position, What did Ernest | good charnc 
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in earnest, or merely playing a Above 
what was he to dof That ie would not piken 
a tacit partner in the conspiracy, wos certain ; but 
it was not 80 easy to decide upon the beat 
of going to work. He might go straight to the 
firm and expose the plot. Much as he disliked 
the new people, David was quite capable of acting 
justly by them; or, perhape it would be best 
to go in the first place to Ernest and tell bim 
and his lawyer of the discovery he had made. 
Hie last resolve, os he entered his house after a 
long saunter, was to do both these things next 
day. He should have some trouble about the 
borrowed morey—he felt certain of that, but 
perhaps the firm would help him. ‘And if not, 
Loughe Davil stoutly, ‘I would rather have 
the brokers in and be sold up, than go on with 
such people.’ 

The first post next morning brought old David 
a letter. He did not know the handwriting ; but 
the address waa written in a clear, legible, nny 
beautiful hand, such as he had seldom seen. He 
opened it. A glance at the signature was enough ; 
he felt as though he was holding some reptile 
in his hand. The letter was signed, ‘ Andrew 
Whitman (Fly Scotty)’ It was addressed inside 
to 


Mr 
Darid Chester. 


And underneath was written: ‘What do you 
think of that for an imitation? I never forget 
a name on which I have once worked.’ And 
the imitation was inded perfect. Even in the 
shock of seeing how fully the convict was borne 
out in his story, David could not help admiring 
his skill. He was sure that he would have aworn 
to this aleo as being hia own writing, 

‘I forgot to meution last night a little fact 
which will help us’—the letter went on (‘Us!' 
The nicre sonaline of this word communicated 
a fresh shudder to David)—‘and 1 think when 
I tell you what it is, you will agreo with me that 
we had better begin with Tom Ellitt I have 
heard, aud am satisfied it is the correct tip, that 
Gadham is to marry Ellitv’s sister. If so, it is 
plain that this is a part of the bargain. Of 
course, if you kuow this, you can work Enlitt 
easily enough; he will mot lose ench a chance 
for a trifle. They may wonder how you got 
your information ; you can tell them it was froim 
me, if you like. [ shall take care never to go 
near them again, so they inay do their worst ; 
and 1 know I can tiust you in the money 
matter.’ 

The hail-fellow style of thia epistle, the palp- 
able confidence the writer felt in Chester's williny- 
ness to become hiy arcomplice—these were enough 
at once to sicken the clerk and yet strengthen 
his resolve. : 

To do Mr Andrew Whitman justice, it must 
be owned that he had nat the faiutest idea of 
any wrong-doing being involved in the ‘ besting’ 
those who were themeelves divbonest and willing 
Nor did he conceive for a moment 


to the horror—it was nothing | sessed of what Mr Whitman 40 sorely lacked, a 


. could hesitate to join him. 
David Joof&.u pale and haggard from worry and 


It was {sleeplessness ; Lug bis step was firin enough as 
3 F Without 


marriage 
impossible for David to decide which would now / he went towards the solicitor’s office. 
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any regard to the counsel of Andrew, he bad 
determined on commencing there. He was fortu- 
nate in hie choice of time, for not only was Mr 
Ellitt within, but Mr Gadbam was with him. 
The clerk who announced the visitor was told 
to show him in at once, 

The two principals exchanged a meaning glance 
and smile on hearing the name. ‘I told you 60, 
said Gadham in a low tone; ‘I knew he could 
not resist the temptation ; and here he is—pre- 
Paced fe, resollecs everything and to swear to 
an 

itt laughed at this sally; and then David 
was shown in. 

* Good-morning, Mr Chester, began the aolicitor. 
‘You asked to eee me, I believe ; but I thought 
you would not mind Mr Gadhom being present, 
as he happened tu be here.’ 

*On the contrary, 1 um glad to see him; it 
will save me some trouble, as my business is with 
you both,’ He was obliged to moisten his lips 
with his tongne as he spoke, they were so dry 
and hard. 

‘You are not looking very well this morning,’ 
said the lawyer. ‘Tho weather, I suppose, is 
affecting you, like the rest of ua?’ 

‘No, sir, returned David; ‘if I lock ill, it 
is from a more serious cause than the weather.’ 
Ife not only spoke more firmly now, but there 
was soinething in his tone which instantly 
attracted the attention of the two men who con- 
fronted him, both of them crafty and suspicious to 
a degree. 

‘Ah! Thon what is it, Cheater? Speak out!' 
exclaimed Gadham. 

‘Tf mean to do so; I am here to doit. You are 
trying to pass off a fictitious will ay that of the 
late Mr Gadham, and to aid your achemes, have 
forged my signature. I disown that signature, 
and insist upon its being cancelled—at once.’ 

Ellitt, afer o glance at hia confederate, bent a 
searching look on Javid, but did not speak, 
Ernest Gadbam turned pule, and uttered a low 
whistle. 

‘Are you tipsy?’ he asked, with an assump- 
tion of insolent ewaogeer; there was no reality 
in it, ‘If ao, you had better go home and sleep 
it off, before you intrude upon two gentlemen 
who have business to attend to.’ 

‘T am not tipsy, and I can see you know 
I am not,’ retorted Chester. ‘It will be Letter 
to avoid insult, and to understand, once for all, 
that I know your will is a fraud, and that you 













be our answer to your first move,’ said Ga 
‘ Be off !—and move in the matter if you dare !” 

‘Bay!’ exclaimed Ellitt, as David move@ugd 
from his seat, the lawyer laying his hand hows 
the same time on Gadham’s arm, 98 a warni 
to him to be silent for the moment. ‘This 
not a chance shot. This man has not hit up¢lrpn 
this means of blackmailing us from his ow fitn 
ingenuity. He has seen Andy Whitman. I ala 

rfectly eure of it. I knew the villain wou 

up to some treachery, and now we have it.-» 
I do not suppose you will own it, Mr Chesta Ifr, 
but I am satisfied you have been in cn tommuni- 
cation with one Andrew Whitman.’ —, ..nt- 

‘I have no wish to deny it. I had ave seen the 
person you mention, and from him ‘\iomave learned 
what I have just told you. Hades eI suspected it 
earlier, you would have seen me hf nere carlier.' 

‘You are probably not awarde, Mr Chester,’ 


said the lawyer, speaking in * calm tone, yet 
n 








with an air of superiority, 03 tnca person might 
speak who felt something like cofgimtempt at being 
compelled to discuss a subject so § 
and absurd, ‘that this person is a 
man, and, moreover, one who is 

lice ; that he is a man who has} eplived for years 
y every kind of fraud ; a man wh hbse oath would 
be of no value in a court of juskardice, and who 
is willing, as in the present case, togma turn against | 
those who have been his best friends.fof ’ 

‘T saw and heard enough in my of} muly interview 
with this man,’ returned the clerk, fean‘to convince 
me that I could have no intimacy witivah him; but 
if his account ia truc—and I have reabf yson to think 
it is—you are the lost persona in th to e world who | 
should object to his character.’ ‘ully 

‘Then what are we to infer fromifty your visit 
of this morning?’ pursued the law = yer. ‘Do 

ou mean to repudiate your signature—nlicto which, 
} must remind you, you liave sworn—andlewL, further, 
to declare the will a spurious one?’ rend 

‘Ido, said David firmly. ha 

‘It will be a serious thing’—— began: lefi Ellitt; 
but Gadham interrupted him Fo 

‘You may finesse and beat abont thdurin, bush 
for a week with such a man as this,” said to | Mr 
Ernest; ‘I have scen enough of him to ke linow 
Letter. I will go straight to the point—Nthodow, 
Jook here, Chester ; we are just about to settle whta,rith 
the firm, and so onr promises will be as good \gra’ as 
ready-mnoney. If you go straight with us, doinathya 
nothing, in point of fact, you shall have a tho he 
sand pounds in hard cash in your pocket beforpfteye 
have deceived me.’ the week 13 out, That is the one side On th? Mie 

‘Why, you acounidrel !? cried Gadham, who had | other, I pive you my wonl I will sell you uf tho 
jain monde up his mind to take a hector, | for what you owe me. 1 have taken the pre- To 
ine, ‘have you the assurance to come here and | caution to obtain a writ against you in case of but 
tell us that you have committed perjary ?— and 
I ean promise you penal servitude for it—have 
stk to it as long as if suited you; and now, 
some one else having got hold of you, I suppose, 
who you think will pay you better, you are 
willing to try a little falso awearing on the other 
side, Ia that it?’ 

‘I tell you,’ replied David, in whose cheeks 
a little colour now SEpenreit os he emarted under 
these insults, ‘that [ can ace you know better. 
Since you deal with me in this manner, I leave 
you to do your best and worst.’ 

‘Our worst, you may be sure of it, will be 
sending you to the Old Bailey, and that will 


palpably trivial 
s ticket-of-leave 
escsought by the 







need ; here it 13; and you shall stand in the ept 
dock at a police court on a charge of perjury jed | 
and vonspiracy, if you do go on.—Do not answer 
now, but take yourself off, and think about it | 
Come here the day alter to-morrow—no, the 
following day; call abont thia time, with your {[° 
final answer. That is all we need aay’ 

‘And remember, if vou act fairly by ua'—— 
bepan the lawyer ; but Gadham again interrupted 

im. 

‘No, Tom,' he said; ‘I mean to manage this 
in my own way. He knows we shali be liberal 
I think he also understands that we can hit hard, | 


— 


and mean to do it—Gvod-morning, Chester.’ 











(Chambers: Journal, 

July 33, M7.) 

On this, David, who had lovked very serious 
daring these harangues, left the office, not having 
said anything to confirm the appointment made, 
although the others no doubt considered he had 
tacitly agrecd to it. 

‘Let him do what he likes,’ said Gadham 
as the clerk went out ‘The firm will settle to- 
morrow, thanks to my agreeing to halve the 
estate; and when once we have the cash in 
hand, we can laugh at the old fool.’ 

‘It will be as well to keep him on the right 
fide even then,’ said Ellitt gravely. ‘It may 
suit you to leave the country, but I do not 
wish todo so. Besides’ 

‘Oh, I know what you are going to say,’ 
exclaimed Gadham ‘1 will marry your sister 
the day after the settlement, eo that need not 
trouble us—As for Chester, le won't know any- 
thing of our arrangements. I can tell him we 
have altered our minds, and are not going on 
with the business We may give him his sig- 
nature back, for the new will must be destinyed, 
I expect. Anything will do when once we have 
the moncy.’ 

Mr Ellitt’s countenance hardly expressed so 
much confidence ag his coadjutor appeared to 
feel ; nevertheless, as it was plain that nothing 
better might be done, he raised no argument. 

Dejected as David had appeared on leaving the 
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thought I had given you a sufficient answer, 
Chester ; but it seems you have something to say 
to me again. What is it!” 

‘I am here on your business rather than my 
own, I am not biased by the treatment I have 
met with here, or I should not be in your office 
this morning. My visit has reference to the 
will of Mr Peter Gadham.’ 

His listener was evidently startle! by this 
commencement, and in a moment was all atten- 
tion—attentiuna which did not diminish as his 
visitor went on with his story. 

We need not follow this in detail, for the 
reader knows what David had to tell. As might 
have been ei the recital made a great 
impression on his listener, who uttered an oeca- 
xional ejaculation of wonder or indignation, 

When David had finished, the merchant gaid : 
‘Of course you are prepared to adbere to this 
statement, Mr Chester. If 80, I think 1 inay 
promise to sce you harmless, despite all Ernest 
Gadham’s threats, joined to all bis lawyer can 
do, Lou are in time, but only juat in time, 
with your communication. Do not trouble your- 
self about the money you owe these men; I will 
see to that. You must be here to-morrow morn- 
ing at twelve—no, a quarter to twelve. I have 
an interview with these people for that time, 
when I was to buy them off; but I need not 





conference, his mind was in no degree shaken,! enter wpon such on explanation to you. You 


although the prospect of a criminal prosecution 
—-and he fully believed in tho power of the 


understand what I want of you?’ 
‘Yes, air,’ said David. ‘But you remember 


two men to subject him to this—had more terrors | that I have an appointinent with Mr Ellite and 


to one of his timid, nervous temperament than | Mr Gadham on the third day from this, 


to most men; but David, with all his faults 
and shortcomings, was an honourable old fellow. 


It I 
incet_ them ’—— 
‘Oh, do not concern yourself with that appoint- 


So he went straight from Mr Ellitt’s office 19] ment!’ interposed the other impatiently ; ‘you 


that of Brisby, Gadham, & Co, where he had 
thoucbt never to set foot again, His dislike to 
the firm waa so great, and his seme of the 
injustice he had suffered at their hands was 
so keen, that no strenver testimony to lis 
honesty could be adduced than his over: oming 
these feelinzy when be felt it was bis duty to 
do 60, 

He saw his old friend the head-elerk, whose 

face assumed a lugubrious expression on recog- 
nising David, and who shook his head sndly 
ere his visitor began hia speech. When ha found 
that David wished for an interview on urgent 
business with Mr Gadham, his astonishment 
expressed itself in a low but unmistakable 
whistle, 
_ ‘I am sure I do not know what to say about 
it, he said; ‘however, he is in his office, and 
1 will take your message in myself; it may 
give you a better chance.’ 

So the kindly head-clerk disappeared; but 
returned in a minute with permission for David to 
enter the private office, a permission of which 
the latter at uuce availed himself. 

‘J hope,’ muttered the head-clerk as the door 
closed behind the visitor, ‘that he will mind 
what he says, for I never knew the governor 
in & worse temper than to-day.’ This augured 
Uadly for the caller, but luckily be did not 
hear the comment. 

The beginning of the interview waa in keepin 
with he bend tlerk’s forebodings ‘Well?’ aid 
Mr Gadbam, looking up irom his letters with 
no very pleasant expression on his features. ‘I 
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will find that will shift for itself after to-:morrow. 
If you are, as J firmly believe you tu be, o truth- 
ful and honext. man, yuu will and must be here 
to-morrow, Have I your promise?’ 

*You have, sir? said David, 

Mr Gadham continued: ‘Then you had better 
Ieave by my private door, as Ido not care about 
your beimg asked any questions relative to this 
interview.— Be firm, and fear no one.’ 

The merchant Jet David out, as he bad said; 
and the expectant head-clork, with one or two 
to whom he had spoken on the subject, were 
balked of a most interesting gossip, their wonder 
rising toa high pitch when it became plain that 
Mr Gadham must actually himeelf have let the 
clerk ont by his private door, a thing scarce ever 
heard of. 

In spite of the merchunt’s adjuration to keep 
up his courage aud fear nobody, David was dis- 
pirited enough as he went homewarda, It was 
not #0 easy as Mr Gadham seemed to suppose 
for him to threw off the dread of ao criminal 
prosecution. Ie believed—partly from hia old 
recollections uf Ernest, and partly from recent 
revelations—that the two accomplices were cap- 
able of endeavouring, by any wickedness, to 
avenge therusclves upon him, and although he 
might Ls acquitted, the ordeal would be terrible. 
Tired in body as well as in mind, he treated 
himself to a mide on an omnibus, and mounting 
outside, succgeded in securing the last and ay 
spare eeat of ‘he crowded roof. Ero the velicle 
had travelled any great distance, it stopped in 
order to allow a passenger to alight, and this 
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nger, in reaching the rear, had to David. 

e was a weather-beaten, broad-shouldered fellow, 
ond os the clerk looked at him, there was some- 
thing, or so he fancied, unaccountably familiar 
in the man’s faca. 

Their eyes met, and for a moment there came 
such an expression over the features of the 
stranger, that David actually fancied he was about 
to epeak. Nothing came of it, bowever; the 
paseenger descended the steps, and David watched 
until he was lost in the crowd of wayfarere who 
thronged that busy part. 

David had been sitting alone for eome time in 
the evening, trying to banish thought, but inceas- 
antly picturing all kinds of disagreeable incidents, 
when suddenly the sound of voices and laughter 
wos heard outside, Then came footsteps crossing 
his little garden ; his daughters’ voices were there 
but there was another, a man’s voice. Davi 
hurried to answer the knock; everything, even 
these cheerful sounds, filled him with trepidation ; 
but aa he opened the door, a man sprang forward, 
seized him by the hand, and the friendly voice 
of Geoffrey Coyne exclaimed : ‘Here I am again, 
Mr Chester, home, aafe and sound, in Old England 
once more!’ 

*T am glad to see you, my boy—never more 
glad to sec a true friend than now.’ 

‘Yes; and the beanty of it is that there is no 
going to sea again for me,’ continued Coyne. 

I have made something like a fortune, Mr 
Chester, and you do not catch me doing the 
gallant jack-tar any more.’ 


A WEEK WITH THE CORNISH 
FISHERFOLK. 


TAURE can be no greater relief and pleasure to 
persons of sedentary habits, weary of the dust and 
clamour of busy town-life, than to yet away from 
the scenes and associations of their ordinary 


occupations. Following in the track of a young 
artist-friend in search of the pictureaque, we 
found ourselves, after a somewhat tedious jour- 
ney, snugly ensconced in a comfortable sitting- 
room at St Ives, an artist-hawnted epot, perched 
on a rocky promontory some miles north-east 
of Land’s End, The ancient little town is unique 
in the beauty of its situation and surround- 
ings; and on a fine day—and all the days 


were fine—when the quaint gray houses are! 


ehimmering in the pure aunlight, and the silver 
and green of the sca lap the many-hued rocks and 
creamy yellow sands, it is especially charming. 
Standing on the ‘island’ by the little fortress of 
Pendinas, one sees to the right, point beyond 
point the bold headlands of the Cornish const. 

fore ue is the broad Atlantic, ite now peaceful 
borom flecked with white or brown sailed fishing- 
boata; and to the left, or south-west, are the pre- 
cipitous cliffs that terminate in Tol-Pudn (the 
holed cliff) and Land's End. St Ives itself is 
full of surprises, and abounds in the groupings 
and incidents which artists most admire. Narrow, 
steep, and tortucus streets, with flights of stone 
atens on either aide ; quaint gabled porches ; mys- 
terious-looking cellars filled with huge casks and 
hogsheade ; gray-green shingled roofs with corners 
eplayed to offer the least resistance to the wild 


west winds; swarthy fishermen with loads of 
tanned neta on their broad shoulders; tidy 
fishwives with jean bonnets flepping in the 
breeze; and te of barefooted children ; while 
every glimpse adown the straitened ways hos 
for a background a vignette of sunlit sea. There 
are no architectural pretensions, no stucco, no 
gardens even, here in the old town—simply a 
mass of picturesque confusion, each little domicile 
seemingly anxious only to secure a lodgment on 
the rock, with just o peep of the bay from the 
open door or latticed window. 

Bat more charming still is the little town and 
harbour ‘'tween the lights,’ when the sun has gone 
down behind the purple moorlands. Then the 
fleet of fishing-bonts, with taper masts cutting the 
sky-line, sway gently with the tide, like o bevy 
of ancient dames in a statcly dance, while the 
harbour-lighta dip down into the deep blue like 
moorings of golden chains. Middle August is the 
least busy season, as upwarde of six hundred of 
the fishermen are away in the North Sea or along 
the Irish coast drift-fishing for herring. Never- 
theless, morning after morning, except Sunday 
and Monday—not a keel moves on the Sunday— 
the little quay, constructed by the famous Smeatun, 
ia covered with glittering spoil, laid out in rows to 
await the fall of the hammer, and be forthwith 
despatched to London, Bristol, and the great towns 
of the Midlands and north of England. 

There are mostly a few boats employed in the 
drift-net fishing be pilchard; but the greater 
number are engaged in tackle-fishing for conger, 
cod, ling, skate, ray, &c. Judging from the size of 
the monstere captured sometimes, this line-fishing 
must be laborions work. The conger is not an 
eusy creature to handle; it has a way of coiling 
itself round anything near, and it finds frequently 
the legs of its captor are most convenient; its 
grip is so tenacious, that the head may be entirel 
severed from the body before its holil is melixell 
It will even hold on to a knife in this way. A 
visitor standing by at a eale noticed one twitching 
slightly while lying on the quay, and foolishly 
touched its head with his foot, when the creature’s 
mouth suddenly opened and seized it He assured 
me that the recovery of his foot waa a difficult, 
painful, and eventually n bootless task. On an- 
other occasion, a practical joker induced a black 
retriever to wag its tail in close proximity to a 
conger’s mouth, The pppendans was promptly 
seized, and the horrified dog scampered throuch 
the atreets yelling piteously as the huge eel held 
on firmly bebind, At this season, the conger finda 
| the readiest sale, lote of forty to fifty, averagin a 

score pounds-weight each fish, selling for forty to 
| fifty shillings, Skate are mostly consigned to Paris, 
, Where they are used extensively as food by the 
| poe, and also at the restaurants to thicken sou 

t is asserted by some, by the way, that bo 
conger and skate are used extensively in the 
manufacture of ‘turtle’ coup. Of ekate, we saw 
half a ton, fresh caught, sold for seven shillings, 
It must be remembered, however, that the small 
price would be increased tenfold ere it arrived 
at London, by carriage and saleamen's chargea. Of 
the dogfish—apparently a specica of shark—which 
follows the shoals of herring and pilchard, lots of 
forty or more, averaging eight to ten pounds-weight 
@ Gish, sold for half-a-crown. These are purchased 
by the poorest inhabitants, opened, and 
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dried for winter provision. The ray, however, | and beovat to ity owners and crew over four 
another species of flat-fish, is most commonly need | thouagnd hogsheads, worth about eleven thonu- 
es food by the fishermen’s families, The viaitor 
will note how frequently it on the fronta of 
the cottages ; it always removed, however, during 


the hours of Sunday. A ray of six pounds may 
usually be purchased for three-halfpence or two- 
pence. It is this seemingly inexhaustible and 
never-failing supply of ‘bread’ from the waters, 
cheap vegetables, and a mild climate, which render 
it possible for the poorest to live. Of fish, besides 
the foregoing, ling, cod, gurnet, and tub were most 
plealital The last-named is of a brilliant orange 
red, 

The Cormish fishermen are a splendid race ; 
sober, industrious, and God-fearing. The Sunday 
is invariably kept with decorum and solemnity, 
and their huge barn-like chapels are crowded. 
During my week’s sojourn among them, I neither 
saw a tipey person nor heard an oath. There is 
no ‘larking,’ no horseplay, no music-hall sons. 
The whole nature of tho people ceems to be chas- 
tened and suvdued by therr uncertain, hazardous, 
and laborious calling, and the ever-abiding presence 
of the great wide sea For hours and hours they 
will stand in little groups on the quay or beach, 
talking gravely, in undertones ; or gacing intently 
on the scene before them, speculating on the 
various craft that glide past as in the silence of a 


$e 


arrive in the morning after the night's tackle- 
fishing. Each boat is pulled quietly in, and put 
in pl without noise, hurry, or confusion, by the 
quay-side, There is no swearing or angry chiding ; 
all is done earnestly and quickly, with a sober 
dignity of manner, and without the lenst a(fecta- 
tion or seeming consciousness of being scrutinised 
by the groups of visitors, artistic or otherwise. 
The whole scenc is a eucceasion of charming 
marine pictures, every incident and figure in 
which is harmonious and true. In the epring 
muckerel season, when the grent glittering heaps 
of fresh-caught fish are flashing with iridescent 
coloura—eilver and ultramurine, lake aml purple 
and emerald green—the quay ia Lusieat. 

A few years ago, however, the principal branch 
of the industry was the rilchamd Gately, carried 
on by means of huge neta called seines, several 
hundred yards in length. The peocrriay or, as it 
is sometimes called, the gipsy-herring, is o fish 
differing but slightly from @ amall herring. For 
years it used to a off the Cornish coast with ; 

reat si Saosin in such incredible numbers that 

@ shoals covered sometimes many acres in extent. | 
Thera Was a take last autnmn; but in the 
Previous year, none were caught. The pilchards 
usually appear about the end of September or 
beginning of Ostober ; but owing to some cause, 
at present not clearly ascertained, the pilchard- 
fishery is almost a failure. Some of the natives 
necribe it to the disturbance caused by stean- 
trawling. The St Ives fishing seasons are the 
winter mackerel season, the spring mackerel 
and the pilchard season, the last-mentioned coin- 
me in September and ending in December. | 
These are the principal eesaons, though fishing to | 
some extent goea on all year, as! 


dream. 
It is an interesting spectacle when the : 








the year. 
we eaid, there was a small take of pilchards; the | 
before, none were caught with the seine, | 
year before that, one seine was fortunate, | 


The 





sand pounds, There are several Companies, each 
owning a seine; but latterly, by mutual agree 
ment, only one has been out. Aa many as 
six thousand hogsheads have been takon by a 
single seine in the more prosperous times of the 
fishery. 

We will describe the scene ns witnessed from 
the little huer’s hat by Pothminster Heond, just 
beyond the town, though the immediate neigh- 
bourhood has been modernised, and therefore 
deprived to o feet extent of its picturesque 
surroundings, There was a narrow path by the 
edge of the cliff, margined with cushions and 
thickets of gorse and heath and bracken. An old 
tarred boat, keel upwards, serves for shelter, and 
also oa a Ve placle for necessary gear, among 
which, hanging on the whitewashed walls, are the 
huge speaking-trumpets called into requisition b 
the ‘hner,’ or watcher—so called from the Frenc 
huer, to shout. The huer is a atalwart mun of 
aixty. lis face ia wrinkled and weatherworn ; but 
his light-gray eye is as keen and searching as ever. 
For weeks he has paced that narrow path day \y 
day, until wala bck with the hope deferred. 
Below, to the Jeft, on the sandy beach, there is a 
fleet of beats high and dry. A few fishermen 
lounge about, some watching by the low scawall ; 
othera are asleep. Two hundred yards ont is a 
larger boat, manned by nine hands, There is a 
high square heap, covered with tarpaulin, in tho 
front of it: this is the big seine, and the men are 
the seiners, who are paid so much a day, with a 
promised share in the take, Behind it is a 
smaller boat with two hands ; this carrics a second 
seine, co be attached, if need be, to the larger one. 
The huer paces the narrow path, pausing now and 
then on lis eat to acon the wide qiistate of the 
He hesitates a moment, and passes 
on; then turns again, and shields hia eyes with 
the brown wrinkled hands. One long earncat 
look, and he rubs his cyes and hitches his trousers 
with quick, nervous action, At lot, his doubts 
are dispelled, Three miles away, by Codrevy 
lighthouse, there ia a reddish purple streak liko 
a sunken granite reef; and hovering over it, with 
discordant cries and flutter of white wings, a host 
of seabirds, The huer runs to his hut and takes 
from a nail one of the long speaking-trumpets 
through which he gives the summona to prepare. 
Was never call more welcome! The sleepers 
below are awakened as by an electric shock, and 
rush to their boats; the sciners bend to the oar, 
watching meantime, as they pull, the lonely huer, 
*‘Heva! Hevoe!’ resounids through the narrow 
atreets of the little tuwn; and with wild shrill 
cries of excited women and children, and hoarsa 
shouts of men, the crowds throng to the beach. 
‘Heva! Heva!’ iv the cry of the people. 

‘What has happened?’ aake the visitor, aston- 
ished, and somewhat alarmed. ‘Is it fire? a 
wreck ?? 

‘Hew! Heva!’ is the only anawer; and hic also 
hurries to the cliff, but ts warned away from the 
hner. Yes, there the latter stands, the observed of 
all observers, swaying in either hand a bush, cut 
from the wh thou ng gorse or heather.’ Phe 
pe faces of an eaget crowd are watching him 
rom below; bot the cries and shouting are 
hushed. Nothing is heard now but the measured 
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pulsings of the tide, and the mingled cries and 
clamour of the cloud of white-winged birds, as 
they tie glitewieg imto the sca and bear 
awa eir i y- The pilchard army 
heads for the bay ; the red atreak lengthens and 
widens ; and as the huge school comes closer in, 
one may heer the rush as of a mighty wind, and 
eee the ripples caused by millions of fins. 
Meantime, the acine has been shot; the 
‘folyer’ attaches the second seine; the ‘ blowsers’ 
make fast the ropes ashore ; and the pene feel- 
ings of the excited crowd on the cliff and beach 
break forth into one long loud ery of delight; 
for with them, too, their ‘bread is on the waters’ 
Then commences the operation of ‘tucking’— 
that is, putting a decper net within the seein 
thus entirely surrounding the shoal beneath an 
around, As the seine is now close inshore, the 
ilchards can be taken out at leisure. Baskets, 
uckets, or any convenient receptacles, are utilised 
for the purpose of Iading out the fish into the 
boats; and women and children are all employed 
in cleaning, salting, and stowing away the fish in 
bulk in the cellara. On the occasion we have 
attempted to describe, when eix thousand hogs- 
heads were secured in one scine, the fish were 
valued at eighteen thousand pounds ; and reckon- 
ing the number of pilchards in a hogshead 
at two thousand five hundred, we have the 
astounding total of fifteen million fish! A simple 
computation will show that to count this nunber 
at the rate of five a second would take a person 
vary nearly seventy days of twelve lours each. 
Pilchards, for which there seems to be no sale in 
ae except when fresh, aie shipped to various 
Motliterranean ports, Italy being the largest 


customer. 








PRISONERS OF WAR 


Avout nine miles south of Edinburgh, on the 
main road to Deebles, and under the shadow of 
the Pentland Hilla, atands the village of Penicuik, 
for the most part built on the high ground 
overlooking ant aloping down te the vitley of 
the North Esk. Passing throush the village 
and down the slope leading to the bridge that 
apane the Esk and continues the road, we turn 

arply to the left just at the bridge ; and a short 
distance below are the extensive paper-mills of 
Messrs Alexander Cowan and Sons, called the 
Valloyficld paper-milla In the early part of 
the century, Valleyfield mills were suld tu the 
government for the purpuse of being used as 
a depot for the reception of Franch prisoners, 
the largo number of whom, taken in the Penin- 
sular and other wara, necessitating extra provision 
being made for their accommodation in various 
parts of the kingdom. And here we may remark, 
althouch it will be readily understood, that the 
inills have undergone very extensive alterations 
and additions since they were repurchased from 
the governnient and again turned to their origi- 
nal purpose; but certain portions of them are 
etill] very much in the same condition as they 
were when occtipied as a military prison. These 
portions are still pointed out to the visitor, as is 
also the spot in which thoae who died during 
their captivity were buried. 

‘Did many deathe occur among them?’ 
asked, on the occasion of a visit to the place. 
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‘Yes; several hundreds; and there is a monn- 
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ment erected to their m 


, Teoording the fact, 
within the grounds of Vi 


eyfield Honse.—For 
many years,’ went on our informant, ‘a 

ably dressed stranger used to pey it a visit once 
a year, always on a certain , and erally 
early in the forenoon. Bringing his luncheon 
with him, he t the day sitting beside the 
monument in silence. As evening w on, he 
would take a parting look around, and then slowly 
disappear. ho he was, or why he came, no 
one knew.’ 

‘And does he still come?’ we eagerly asked, 
touched by this remarkable proof of a love 
stronger than death. 

‘No,’ replied our guide. ‘For some eight or 
nine years he has not appeared here, and the 
conclusion is that he has joined those whose 
memory he so fondly cherished while here.’ 

After listening to this simple but tonching 
incident, we expressed a wish to sea the monu- 
ment, a wish that was cheerfully complied with. 
When it became apparent that we were deeply 
interested in this tribute of respect to those who 
died strangers in a strange land, and, by the 
foree of cireumetances, enemies to those among 
whom they died, much additional information 
waa given us respecting it. 

It was meet that those deprived of the last 
offices of friendship by the exigenccs of war 
should not be allowed to lie unknown and un- 
noticed in a foreign land. And yet, bow often 
hos this been the case. It was not so here, how- 
ever; for loving hearts, moved by the prompt- 
ings of a sympathy which maker all the world 
kin, lave given expression to their feelings in a 
manner as honouring to them as to those whosa 
memory they intended to taate, The thought 
recurred to us again and again: What brought 
this stranger year after year to revisit this 
spot} Was he a son mourning for the loss 
of a father, a brother for the companion of his 
childhood, or a comrade for one whose soul had 
become knit to his as Jonathan's to David? 
It must have been no ordinary influence that, 
marnet-like, drew him hither year after year 
as long as life and strength remained. 

Standing before the memorial itaelf, we felt 
our interest in no way diminished by the great 
taste aud tenderness displayed in the in- 
scriptions. On the side facing the burial-place 
of the prisoners is an inscription in English to 
the effect that it was erected in 1830, to the 
memory of three hundred and nine prisoners of 
war who died between the years 1811 and 1814 
—an extraordinarily high death-rate. Under- 
neath this is a quotation from the Italian poet 
Zannasarins, in which are embodied two beauti- 
ful thoughts, singularly appropriate to those who 
sleep below far from their native land, and of 
which the following is an almoat literal trans- 
lation : 

Rest in one’s native land is sweet ; 
Bat for a tomb, all earth 1 meet 


Sir Walter Scott, who, it may be mentioned, 
selected the quotation, gave the following free 
rendering of it: 

Best in fair France 'twas vain for them to crave ; 

A cold and hostile clime affords » grave. 


The phrase ‘cold and hostile’ was not considered 
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vay, 
altogether in keeping with the spirit of the 
memorial, and the translation was not inscribed 
upon it. 

On the other side there is a similar inscription 
in French ; but the writer, evidently in sympathy 
with those who at the call of their country died 
exiles, studiously avoids any reference to their 
nationality, and styles them simply ‘prisoners 
of war. This considerateness has not escaped 
the notice and appreciation of their country- 
men; for, not long before our visit, two 
French gentlemen, who were visiting the milla, 
were shown the memorial Standing before it 
with heads nncovered, and reading in their own 
language the phrase referred to, one remarked 
to his friend, with evident emotion: ‘They have 
not insulted us—Prisoners of war—not French. 
Very good.’ It was not always so; ‘Ve victis!’ 
(Woe to the vanquished !) being of old the only 
regret expressed towards those against whom the 
fortunes of war had turned. 

Beneath, is a verse in the same language, which 
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The sketch was accordingly sent: and a 
or two afterwards, on a scnd visit to the Pao 


hospital, it was seen suspended in @ conspicuous 
place in the veteran's little room. 





ETRUSCAN RELICS 


Ix a recent Italian newspaper there fs an in- | 
teresting account of excavations and discoveries 
in the Tuscan Maremma, conducted by Dottore 
Isidore Falchi. Tho site of a once famous city, 
Vetulonia, has been identified, and many curious 
relice of an ancient civilisation have been brought 
to light—amonget other things, a vase bearing 
@ curious inscription in the language of ancient 
Etruria. This account brought to our mind 
certain notes taken at Volterra, a few years 
back, which may interest those persons who are 
curious to know something of the history and 
domestic life of a highly cultivated people, and 
of a civilisation anterior to the foundation of 


we were inclined to attribute to Lamartine, but : ; ‘ 
which we learned was from the gifted pen of , Rome. Volterra may possibly excite lcas intorcet 
the late Alexander Cowan, Writer to the Signet. | than Vetulonia, in so far that its site has novor 
Graphically and with true pathos, it tells the. been doubted, and all trace of its early occupanta 
life’s story of these un fortunate victims of war, : has not been swept away. 

as will be seen from the following paraphrase : Volterra jiea about thirty miles north-west of 


Born to bless the vows of mothers | Siena, but is more easily reached from Leghorn. 


Growing old, A railway from that place to Le Saline, a small 
Called erey Uy tee life's story town in the plain, is inet by an omnibus, which 
Lovers, and in turn tho loved oncs— tugs the inquiring tourist up the eteep and 

i morc dear— ; difficult bill on the top of which stands Volterra 
Hobe Lage ea Sad the ending— To reach it from Siena, one must hire e carriage, 


and spend at least one night there. The drive 

Long after the mills had ceased to be used na, amply repays the elight Yous of time and pos- 
a military prison, and again resounded with the; sible inconvenience. Leaving Siena by the Porta 
sounds of busy labour instead of the sitha of | Camollia, the road leads through an interesting 
the captives, a member of the firm was sejourn-| and classical country, immortalised by Dante, 
jug in France. Daying o visit to a large military | till, turning off the Florentine round, we reach 
hospital akin to our own Chelaca, he got int); the thriving town of Colle, the lower part of 
conversation with one of the inmatea who had | which, with its sinelting-furnaces and foundrics, 
geen service in his time, and discovered that, | shows something of a nincteenth-century life one 
many yeare before, he had been in Scotland. had almost forgotten in the quiet dullness of 

‘How came you there?’ he asked of the old Siena, Leaving Colle, the rond ascends all the 
soldier.—‘ As a prigoner of war, monsieur,’ replied ; way to Volterra, winding about in mazy doubles, 
the veteran in broken English. pet showing a varied and interesting panoraina, 

‘And where were you tahen prisoner, may I’ and new points of view at every turn of tho 
ask 7’—‘ Waterloo,’ was the brief rejoinder. road. The towers of San Gemiiniano appear 

‘Yes. And where were you taken after that?’| at no great ditance, but vanish og we turn the 
—' Piymouth.’ next corner, At lenvth, passing a eh tower 

“Yes, And where then?’—‘To Leith’ split from top to bottom by an earthquake shock, 

‘Yes, And after that?’—‘Into the country, and reminding us forcibly of the vulennic nature 
monsieur.’ of the soil, we sight Volterra, which we enter 

‘Yes And what part ?’—' Valleyfield.’ !by the Etruscan gate. This gate ie well worth 

‘Ab! Valleyfield?’ was uttered in surprise. ‘J! minute inspection Immense blocks of a dark- 
come from Valleyfield’—‘ Ah, wonsieur,’ replied | coloured stone resembling porphyry, dovetailed 
the old man in sorrowful tones, ‘very cold} together without mortar, form a double arch 
country ; no vines—large cabbagea! of great thicknesa and race The external 

The cold of our horthemn clime had evidently | arch is ornamented by three beads cut out of 
made a lasting impression upon him, especially | the blocks, which form what may be called the 
when taken into conjunction with the loss of | keystone and the side-points from which the arch 
his vin ordinaire. | rings. These heads are supposed to represent 

On being told that a monument had been the tutelar divinities of the city, The heade 
erected at Valleyfield to the memory of his‘ are pracctully. pers bat the featurea obliterated 
countrymen who had died in exile, a tear glist-: by time. uch of the old Etruscan wall still 
eved in the old man’s eyes, and he was deeply ' remains It je built of irregular blocks of stone, 
affected. | put together without any regard to uniformity 








* Would you like to have a aketch of it?’—‘ Ab, | or regularity, pieced together without mortar— 
yea, monsieur—very much.’ 


ja truly cyclopean dry-stone dike, 
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The city is built on the top of a hill which 
rises abruptly from the plain; on the western 
side, it is indeed quite precipitous A curious 
natural phenomenon is gradually undermining 
the town; much of the old wall has alread 
fallen, and one part of the city has disappeared 
A gulf has been formed by the subsidence of 
the soit and wall; churches, houses, and monae- 
terics have been swallowed up. 

Many old Etruscan tombs are found in the 
neighbourhood; but thease have been for the 
moat pert stripped of their relics, which ore now 
carefully preserved in the Museum. Two of the 

bare, however, been left for the gratifica- 
tion of the curious. These are outside the town, 
in the neighbourhood of the convent of San 
Girolomo, in the grounds of a liagied Italian 
villa, the gardener of which keepa the keya, The 
larger of the two tombs is in the form of a 
Latin cross, divided into five chambers, in which 
lave been deposited the urne containing the 
ashes of the family or families to whom the 
tomb belonged. The most ancient of these urns 
consists of two hollow stones placed over each 
other, so that a cavity is formed in the centre, 
in which have been deposited the azhes of the 
deceased. Next we came to urns of much the 
same shape and size, but the stones more carc- 
fully dressed, and ornamented by geometric circles 
and angles designed upon them. Next followed 
delicately cut garlands of flowers and leaves. 
The urns uppeared to bo about a foot and a 
hnlf in Jength, Jess than one high, and perhaps 
one foot broad. We had no means of aecu- 
rately measuring them. Some of them were 
made of alabaster so Ranaperent that the light 
of the torch could be secon behind, as if through 
porcelain. 

But it is in the Museum of Volterra that we 
find the greatest number and the most remark- 
able of these relics We can there see aculp- 
tured on the funeral urn the simple and hemely 
scenes of domestic life, alike in all countries. 
On some may be neen the steed standing at 
the door, ready for a journey, while the ange) 
of death, with outspread wings, separates the hus- 
band and wife, who have taken their last embrace. 
He is bound on that journey from which there 
fs no return, The same idea is repented in 
many forma, extremely touching. Sometimes it 
is the host who has been summoned from a 
feast, the banquet of life, hy the winged mes- 
senger, who atands at the door. Again, it may 
be a vesscl ready to leave the port, the suils 
half furled, to catch the breeze which is tos 
jt on ita way. Nowhere is to be seen anything 
approaching the Death's hend and crossbones 
with which we are familiar. 

On many of the urna which appear to con- 
tain the ashes of the father and mother of the 
houechold, a kind of double etatue is placed, 
the heads and busts tolerably well proportioned. 
The figures are placed in a recumbent position ; 
the lower limbs are disproportionatel, contracted, 
reutinding one of a certain style of caricature ; 
but all idea of the grotesque vaniahea before 
the touching expreasion and grace of the head 





“and features. One might think that at last those 


two have mot, never again to eay farewell, a0 
complete is the expression of re This style is 
much more frequent in Perugia than in Volterra, 


aw 
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where the sculptures appear to be of a much 
earlier date than in the former city. 

Again, we find scenes from battle and hunt- 
ing fields. The siege of Volterra is ised 
by the old gateway with ite three heada The 
c of the wild-boar, in all its detaila, from 
the start to the final ecene, with the boar at 
bay, forma the ornament and story of another 
class of urna) Next, we come upon a change 
of subject, and Greek poetry is introduced, scenes 
from the Iliad and Odyssey being largely repre- 
sented. The long necklace of beads hung round 
the neck of the chief figure on the urne—said 
to be emblemntic of eternity, and to represent 
the sacerdotal character of the head of the house ; 
the apple—emblem of fecundity—placed in the 
hands of the mother ; the representation of sacri- 
fice, and sacrificing vessels themselves, which have 
been preserved—all indicate a strong sense of 
religion, and show more than ao glimmering idea 
of a future life. 

Modern Volterra has almost a monopoly of 
works in alabaster, which substance is found in 
the quarries in the neighbourhood. The little 
town of Le Saline in the plain prepares the borax 
which, we believe, is largely exported to England. 
There is, besides, much to interest the tourist at 
Volterra, It has, like all other ‘T'uscan towns, a 
medieval history of its own, with its fortress, 
churches, and paintings; but besides being off 
the beaten track, it has little accommodation for 
travellers, though we were tolerably lodged in 
one of the two inns there. Italian seems to be 
the only lnnguage apoken, but it ia the pure 
Tuscan tongue, elegant and idiomatic, the lingua 
madre of Dante and St Catharine. 


PURPLE PANSIES. 


Mynx ig no lordly garden ground, 
With winding walks and shady trees, 
And pleasant nooks, where may be found 
Safe shelter from too keen a breeze. 
Oft have I dreamt of auch a place, 

And fenced it well with tender fancies, 
Ard am but owner, by God’s grace, 

Of just one plot of purple pansies 


Few other flowers wil! make their homes 
So near the busy, dusty town ; 
The rose to purer dwellings roams, 
And shuns the factory chimney's frown, 
A lilac bash, acroas the wall 
Brings me a greeting from my neighbour's, 
Whea I step out at twilight fall, 
To rest me after weary laboura 


I linger in my smal] domain, 
Or stoop to pluck some cherished flower, 
And dream myself in some cool lane, 
Quaint ‘ Pleasaunce,’ or ‘ My Ladye's Bower.’ 
I ecarcely miss the gardens fair 
Of silvan queens in old romances, 
Since I find heart's-ease fer my care 
Beside my treasured purple pansica, 
Frongsom Trix. 
Printed and Pablished by W. & R. Cuawuans, 
noster How, LoxDox, and 339 High Street, Epprscneg. 
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7 ™ ; “ eager to grow rich by the easy and fascinating 

STOCK FXCHANGE SPECULATION. devices then for the first time placed within their 

Tr is to William III. that we are indebted for; reach. There might be seen a wily Jew trying 
the foundation of the Bank of England, and to , tv beat the calm, dignified Quaker; further on 
him we may also ascribe the creution, indirectly, | were to be sven an impetuous Frenchman and 
of the Stock Eachanyze. When he granted the!a stolid Dutchman striving to make a bargain ; 
Bank Charter, and by so doing imposed upon ‘here was a courtly Spaniard, there a yrave digni- 
the nation a national debt, or as others would, fiel Turk in ix Auwing robes, mingled with 
call it, a national incubus, he unconsciously pro- enterprising Flemings, cantious Scots, and earnest 
vided a foundation for that extensive aystem of: Venetiun-. Thither came the courtier to turn 


i 


apeculation which is the lifeblood of the Stuck to profitable account the knowledge he possessed. 
Exchange. Not that he can justly be charged | Ministers, judges, clergymen were all attracted 
with having initiated the practice of relieving | by the new source of wealth opened out tu them. 
the exigences of the state by means of Joans,! It is not strange to find that even the steady, 
fur his predecessors had been quite as ready as ‘persevering trader, who had been accustomed to 
he to make use of that expedient; but he did : increase his wealth and prosperity by enterprises 
inaugurate a principle in raising his loans which ‘and adventures surrounded by no little risk and 
had been stendily ignored by all previous mon- : peril, was induced, by the fubulous stories circu- 
archs. William wanted money, and willingly: luted of fortunes so casily wou, to divert o por- 
acknowledged the debt he incurred when the’ tion of hia capital from hia business in order 
money was placed at his disposal, pledging the, t engage in speculations of which he beard so 
faith of the state that the interest should be paid much. 
regularly and promptly ; whilst his predecessors, ! All the tricks and stratagems now prevalent in 
who borrowed largely aud often, not only refused | the stock maiket were well understood and lurgcly 
to pay intercat, but alxo repudiated all the pledges employed even at that early date. Many of the 
and promi-es by means of which tho money hadi terms used in connection with Stock Exchange 
been obtained. William, when he ascended the operations originated in the speculations in the 
throne, acknowledge} the debt incurred by his | funds of the East India Company. Speculators 
immediate prelecessors, and included it in the displayed the aume ingenuity and skill that they 
national debt which he created when ha granted do now in the fabrication of falxe news. Lf it is 
the Bank of England charter. However opiniona possible for a clever speculator at the present time 
tuuy differ as to the means he adopted for restor- | to cause prices to rise or full thirty or fifty per 
ing the public credit, William deserves ull praise 'cent., those early gamblers could uot have had 
fur the howest determination he manifested that. much to learn when they knew how to cause a 
thenceforth the state should always meet ita | fluctuation of two hundred and sixty-three per 
obligations. cent. in East India stock. The well-stored ships 
In a few years after his accession, all the vari-. had been overtaken by a hurricane; they had 
ous modes of borrowing practised on the conti-' struck op rocks or suicksands, of whose existence 
nent had found a firm footing in England. The ' none bad veen previously aware; or they had been 
Royal Exchange, intended originally for more ' captured by the enemy or by pirates. Naturally, 
purely commercial transactions, became the eccne! while many won, a larger number lost, aud com- 
of speculations in short and long annuities, ton- plaints begangc be frequent against the ‘ jobbers’ 
tinea, lotteries, and the stock of the famous East | —a term originally applied ignominiously—who 
India Companies. Within its walls were to be! polluted the Royal Exchange by their presence, 
found men of all ranks and nationalities, all| ‘They can ruin men silently,’ said a writer at the 








time, ‘undermine and impoverish, fiddle them out 
of their money by the strange, unheard-of engines 
of interest, discount, transfers, tallies, debentures, 
shares, projecta, and who knows what of figures 
and hard names.’ The public fecling at length 
took the form of a law which limited the number 
of brokers and contained come strong enactments 
directed against them. 

Wearying at length of the objections and 
innuendoes by which they werc assailed, the 
brokers and jobbers resolved to abandon the 
Royal Exchange for the ’Change Alley, a large 
mnoccupied space, where they thought they could 
carry on their extensive operations free from 
molestation and annoyance. This movement was 
all the more necessary owing to the ever increasing 
number of speculators. But it was not long before 
the inclemency and ficklenesa of the English 
weather drove the brokers from the open un- 
sheltered Alley to take refuge in Jonathan’s coffee- 
house, which thus became the resort of speculators 
and jobbers, just ax Lloyd's was of insurance com- 
panics and underwriters. Finding the brokers and 
speculators flocking together under the hospitable 
rovf of Jonathan's, the City took alarm. The City 
magnates resented the desertion of their time-hon- 
oured Exchange, and tried to force the offending 
brokers to return. Their efforta were vain. The 
brokers gathered where money and commissions 
were to be made; they remained true in their 
adherence to the Alley and Jonathan 3. 

On July 15, 1773, the brokers determined to 
give the distinctive and appropriate title of the 
Stock Exchange to their quarters in Jonathan's. 
They then collected sixpence each, says the news- 
paper, and christened the house with punch. The 
new title soon became popular; and familiar as 
had been ‘the Alley’ and Jonathan's, they were 
soon discarded for one which indicated so clearly 
the character of the temple of speculation. There 
was one great druwback to these premises: the 
coffeo-house was open to all who cared to frequent 
it, whether for business or refreshment, There 
was no privacy about it; the brokers and jobbers 

ursued their dealings in the midat of the specu- 
ating public; knave, rogue, and saint all jostled 

inst each heya ae met Sees hile met 
reek ; and the light-fin ickpocket eurichec 
himself at tho ~ Seer all Bho conviction 
nally forced itself upon the brokers and 
jobbers that so wealthy and influential a body 


ought to own premises of their own, where they 
could pursue their calling in secret and unr- 
strained by the public eye. Accordingly, at the 


beginning of this century, funds were collected 
for the purpose of acquiring a suitable site in the 
vicinity of the Bank. So liberal were the con- 
tributions, that on the 18th of May 1801 the first 
stone waa laid of the present building, exclusively 
devoted to stockbrokers and dealers. Such is a 
brief outline of the history of a building whose 
name {is known and whose influence is felt from 
one corner of the earth to the other. 

The existence of the Stock Exchange, now that 
the national debt of thie country has attained 
euch enormous proportions, is unavoidable. The 
humble patriot who has placed his money at the 
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disposal of the government, confident that he 
ill receive the interest on his investment with 
certainty, is often compelled by circumstances to 
withdraw his capital to relieve his preasing neces- 
sities. Without ae mp aN he would 
experience at difficulty in ing @ person 
willing to aks his place os a se & the 
state; but on the money market he can at all 
times find buyers ready to purchase his funds 
To honest investors, the Stock Exchange is an 
undoubted boon; but it is doubtful whether its 
influence on the morals and manners of the 
peblic is equally beneficial, owing to the gam- 
ling and thirst for speculation which it pro- 
motes. Speculation to a certain degree is insepar- 
able from all commercial pursnuite, and is con- 
ducive to the prosperity and wealth of a country 
so long as it fosters and encourages enterprise 
on the part of its traders. Every commercial 
adventure is more or less dependent on the prin- 
ciples of Bpeulnsol for ita success or failure. It 
ia this healthy degrec of speculation that prevents 
business pursuits from becoming tame and dull, 
and Su pare to them that interest and attraction 
in which business men tind their chief pleasure. 
So long as painstaking and persevering industry, 
by means of which the prosperity and welfare 
of a country are BSG receives a healthy 
impetus from speculation, there can be no objec-. 
tion to it on the ground of the evil consequelices 
it produces; but when the narrow limits to its 
good effects are passed, there can Le no question 
that speculation is one ef the most pernicious 
and deplorable modes of gaining wealth. 

The benetits of Stuck Exchange speculation 
or gambling are nil; the evilxy, many. The 
wenlth of the country is not juebeuged by it; 
the morals of those engaged are blunted; time 
is misspent ; the mind is perverted from praise- 
worthy to mean objects, as the practice of 
rambling fosters an inclination to abandon all 
honest occupations for those which are at once 
dishonest and disreputable. When once ensnared 
hy the seductive charms of gambling, the poor 
victim is enticed into a path leading to ruin, if 
not to crime, and from which he is powerless to 
extricate himself. The mania which at times 
seizes the public and leads it into speculations in 
stocks and shares is nothing but gambling, called 
by a more plausible and taking name. The effects 
of rpecnlating on the Stock Exchange are as 
prejudicial to the morals of the community as 
those of ordinary gambling; but whilst the law 
looks with a severe eye on gambling pure and 
simple, it turns an indulgent glance npon the 

ractices prevalent on the Stock Exchange. The 
act ie, Stock Exchange speculations are a more 
or less privileged sort of gambling. The opera- 
tions are for the most part in government funds, 
for the creation of which the state has been 
responsible, eo that it is hardly to be expected 
that the state will step forward to repress or 
digrountenance transactions in the commodities 
they have created. Given on inch, speculators 
took an ell, and gambling is carried on in stocks 
and shares with every possible facility. 

Nothing can illustrate more clearly the un- 
scrapuloneness and absence of honest principles 
amongst the majority of habitual speculators and 
frequenters of Capel Court than the frequent 
hoaxes, unfounded rumours, and systematic mis- 
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ions that are indulged in there. How! by the sheuldere, and wheeled about as if he» 


fatal they have proved to the ope 
pects of many respectable men, the annals of 
the Stock Exch prove. Our readers will 
remember the frauds recently exposed of Blake- 
way and Davis; but these are by no means rare 
cases. A list of those who have participated in 
Stock Exchange frauds would make a lengthy 
document, and would embrace al] sorts and con- 
ditions of men, from ambassadors down to broker:" 
clerks, Conspicnous in this infamous list would 
be found the names of Fordyce the banker, 
Daniels the stockbroker, and Benjamin Wulsh, 
MP. 
We cannot conclude this article without giving 
a passing glance at the manners that prevail on 
the Stock Fichange: The eager scrambling after 
wealth which engrosses the thoughts and atten- 
tion of the membera, besides Frovne vaneful to 
their morals, has also a9 marked effect upon their 
manners. The scene within its walls, even in 
quiet times, is one of endless uproar and con- 
sion. On all sides are to be heard the shouts 
and wrangling of the buyers and _ sellers, each 
striving to beat hia fellow in making the bargains. 
Everywhere are to be seen brokers hurrying to 
and fro, and their clerks rushing in and out at 
headlong speed, in order to take advantage of the 
momentary fluctuations in pres. In times of 
excitement or panic, all this confusion and uproar 
is magnified tenfold. A stranger, ignorant of the 
character of the building, would never yueas that 
it was a place of business where some of the 
moet gigantic transactions were effected in a few 
minuies. The noise and confused babel of sound: 
would strike him aa more in keeping with a bear- 
garden than with the recognised mart for funds 
und stocks, A stranyer, however, has but a slight 
chance of witnessing the scene within the walls 
of the Stock Exchunge. Jf by any chance he does 
find admission within its sacred precincts, bis stay 
would certainly le of short duration ; whilst his 
experiences gamed during his intrasion would in 
all probability be none of the most agreeable, 
ur Francis tells the following amusginry story of 
a gentleman who found his way into the Stock 
Exchange, and of the consequences attending hia 
short visit. ‘Not long ago, a friend of my own, 
ignorant of the rule eo rigidly enforced for the 
expulsion of strangers, chanced to drop in, os he 
phrased it, to the Stock Exchange. He walked 
about for nearly a minute without Leing dis- 
covered to be an intruder, indulging in surprise 
at finding that the greatest uproar ind frolic 
prevailed in a place in which he expected there 
would be nothing but order and decorum. All 
at once, a person who had just concluded a hasty 
but severe scrutiny of his features, shouted at 
the full stretch of his voice ; “ Fourteen hundred.” 
Then a bevy of the gentlemen of the house sar- 
rounded him. “Will you purchase any new navy 
five per cents, sir?” said one eagerly, looking him 
in the face. “I am not” The stranger was 
about to say he was not going to purchase stock 
of any kind, but was prevented finishing his 
sentence by his hat being, through a powerful 
application of some one’s to its crown, not 
forced over his eyes but over his mouth 
also. Before he had time to recover from the 
a Selene mto which the mddenness and 
violence of the eclipeo threw him, he was seized 


and pros-! had been a revolving machine. He was then 


pushed about from one person to another, as if 
e had been the effigy of some human being, 
instead of a human being himeclf. After toming 
and hustling him about in the roughest ble 
manner, denuding his coat of one of its tails, and 
tearing into fragments other parta of his wardrobe, 
they carried him to the door, where, after deposit- 
ing him on his feet, they left him to recover his 
lost senses at his leisure.’ 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XXXIJ.—BENEATH THE EVERLASTINGS. 


Tue night had closed in, and still Josephine sat 
on the overturned cradle. The tears had dried up ; 
but she continued to occupy the same place, hold- 
ing Hichard’s handkerchief clasped in both her 
hands on her lap, looking straight before her, 
into vacancy—lost in thought. A soft, yellowish, 
gray light Alled the little window; but within 
the cottage kitchen all was dark, or at best waa 
in deep twilight. Josephine had not moved for 
an hour. Her face was uway from the window, 
in complete shadow. All at once a flash fell on 


her. She looked heavily up, with half-conacions- 
ness, to sce her father and the rvctor before 
ber. 


‘T knew she would be here,’ said the latter. 

“1 did uot supposo her such a fool,’ muttered 
Mr Cornelia. 

‘Then you ece I knew her best,’ said the rector. 
—‘Josephine’ He put out his hand, and she list- 
leasly put her own into it. She liked and trusted 
Mr Sellwood, who had known her from infancy. 

‘My deur child, he said, ‘your hand ie cold 
and wet. 

“T bave been crying,’ she answered simply. 

‘You must necd your dinner,’ said her father. 
‘We have put it off, and off, awaiting you, and 
the soles will be burned to chips.’ 

She seid nothing in reply to her father; bué 
her fingers closed on the rector’a hand, os he was 
withdrawing it. ‘I want tu speak to you, Mr 
Sellwood—along,’ she said. ‘Would you mind 
remaining here with me a little while?’ ; 

‘But, Josephine,’ anid hicr father, ‘dinner is 

iling ; consider the avles.’ 

‘Please, go home, papa, and cat the soles. I 
will not detain you. Tho mattcr about which 
J wish to speuk is one I desire to speak about to 
the rector alone.’ 

Mr Cormellis considere?t for a moment. Jose- 

hine was fretting at the departure of har hue- 

d. Girls never know thar own minds It 
was perhaps natural that she should feel for a 
while his sudden pret cola In a day or 
two, this chagrin would pass and the ecnse of 
relief prevail. Jt might relieve Josephine’s mind 
to tale, the affair over with Mr Bellwood ; it 
could do no pave harm, She was a girl who 
acted on her's vn impulses, and took no advice 
which did not agree with her own wishes. The 
rector might, and probably would advise that 
she should open communication with Richard 
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Cable and urge him to return, This evening, 
she might agree with him; to-morrow, she would 
come to a better mind. 

Mr Cornellis shrugzed his shoulderea. ‘TI will 
leave the lantern with you,’ he said, ‘to help and 
lighten your consultation.’ 

When he was gone, the rector set the luntern 
on the floor, and said: ‘Well, Josephine, you 
want iny advice?’ 

‘O no, Mr Sellwood. I have made up my 
mind. I want you to tell me how I can carry 
out my own intentions.’ 

‘Well done, young woman ; this is frankly put. 
It is not always that your sex is eo outspoken, 
They ask advice, and follow it only if agreeable 
to their own fancies.’ 

‘I want to tell you everything, rector,’ she 
said. ‘I have acted very foolishly--I mean 
very wrongly: T have worked a vast amount 
of mischief ; and now, I have been trying to find 
out how I may undo it.’ 

“What have you donc? Tell me that first; 
and sccondly, what you are going to do to mend 
it Then 1 will give you my advice.’ 






was nettled. ‘I am to pass no commenta, as I 
am to tender no advice. Well, I will do my 
best ; but I cannot promise silence.’ 

‘And yet you expect us to sit quiet when you 
preach, whether we agree with you or not.’ 

The rector winced. ‘Go on,’ he said. ‘ After 
that, I must be silent.’ 

Then she told him the whole story of Gabriel 
Gotham and Bessie, as she had heard it from her 
aunt ; and it filled the rector with astonishment 
He had not heard anything of it before. ‘ Bless 
me!’ he exclaimed, ‘Mra Cable is a wonderful 
woman to keep her mouth shut—proud, prond 
as a queen,’ 

‘A noble pride,’ said Josephine. 

“Yes, he said, ‘1 admit the correction—a 
proud-hearted woman, a grand woman ; there are 
not many like ber.’ 

Then Josephine told him how she had only 
come to a knowledge of this a few hours ago. 

“And already made up your mind upon it'’ 
exclaimed the parson. He could not refrain from 
making his comments, 

‘Mr Sellwood,’ Josephine went on—she with- 
‘I do not ask your advice.’ drew her hand from his, and folded her arms 
‘Oh! I beg pardon; I forgot,’ said the old| over her bosom, but did not let go her hold of 
parson, somewhat testily. ‘But I will not lend | the blue handkerchieft—* Mr Sellwood, I have 

| 





my hand to any star-scrapiny, scatter-Lrained | acted very wickedly, J daresay I acted without 
scheme. You may not seck my advice; you]a wise discretion in marrying Richard. IL was 
may not value it; but the experience of a man 
of over sixty is worth eomething 

‘Indeed, indeed, dear Mr Scllwood, I value 
your opinion, your advice, moat highly ; but this 
isa case in which I must decide for myself. I 
have done one wrong after another, an injuatice 
in ignorance, a wrong wilfully ; and it appears 
to me clear as the day that I, and 1 alone, can 
work out my course for the future so as to 
amend the mischief. If you approve, J] am very 
glad; but if not, 1 cannot ie it. I must yo 
my own way, or sin against iy conscience. 1 
know very well that my father will not approve ; 
he and J eee everything differently ; and Aunt 
Judith will be sndianaih and call my conduct 
wicked because it iy not commonplace.’ 

‘Never mind about Aunt J sith pou are toa 
severe.’ 

‘Mr Sellwood,’ said Josephine, ‘would you 
mind eitting on the table, wlikt 1 talk to 
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not in love with him.’ 

‘Then why in the world did you marry him? 
That wos your sole excuse for committing an 
act of folly, and you have cast it from you.’ 

‘It was this which drove me to it. Papa was 
sv disagreeable with me about him—he said such 
things that I was angry, and became defiant. 
Aunt Judith was stupid, as she always is, and [ 
felt an inclination to fly in her face and thor- 
oughly shock her. Then I pot into that awkward 
predicument on the eeawall at midnight, when 

ou and Captain Sellwood came upon me with 
ichurd. After that, matters were complicated 
by Cousin Gotham. I believe he did it pur- 
posely. He gave Richard the boat—in my name, 
und had the boat called by my name, and encour- 
aged talk in the place about me and Richard, 
which made me very uncomfortable, and my 
father very angry; and | did not see how 
could get out of the hobble, into which I had 
been partly thrust and had partly slipped, in 
any other way. I was nearly mad with annoy- 
ance and wounded vanity and irritated self-wall, 
But that was not al). I suw that Richard was 
ao natural, upen, good, and true, and I felt so 
cradle, at your foet.’ utterly at a loss where to look for a guide. —My 

‘But not in a child-like spirit and in the | father’ 
mental attitude of a disciple, you headstrong piece |‘ Never mind about your father,’ 
of goods. You have made up your mind-—to ‘T could not follow his advice; and I did not 
what, pray? How long have you taken forming | feel that 1 was secure in my own opinion of 
it? A solid judgment is a first requisite in the) right and wrong. I suppose all women look for 
making-up of minds, and that—excase me—you | come one to whom to cling.’ 
lack.’ “My advice you never thought of asking for,’ 

‘I have been very unhappy. I have cried | said the rector in a tone fraught with mortified 
till I have wet dear Richeed’s handkerchief | pride. ‘You seek me only to tell you how you 
through.’ | may be enabled to follow your own whims with- 

‘So at last there is some community established | out inconvenience.’ 
between you. Both use the same pocket-hand-{ ‘Do not be cross with me, Mr Sellwood,’ 
kerchief.’ pleaded Josephine ‘I cannot explain to you 

“Mr Sellwood, I will tell you everything; but! exactly bow I wos situated at home; somehow, 
please not to interrupt me in my story.’ pepe and I never had much in common, and we 

The rector, who loved to hoar his own voice, | did not abare confidences. I was driven to batéle 


‘1 will sit anywhere, my dear, to please you, 
anywhere but in a bishop's throne, and that—no 
—not for any one.’ 

«Then 1 will remain here on poor little Bessie's 
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out my own way, sometimes going wrong, and 
sometimes right.’ 

‘Many times wrong, and sometimes right,’ sug- 
geated the rector. 

‘Possibly so.’ She paused, considered, and 
then said: ‘No; I do not think it, When I 
have gone wrong, I have been influenced from 
without. As for marrying Richard—that was 
not wrong, except in Aunt Judith’s table of 
commandments, in which all that is not usual 
is wrong. No’—she spoke with the earnestness 
of sincerity—'T really believe that the prevailing 
thought in me was that in Richard I should find 
an ideal man of truth and honour, and that ia 
why I took him.’ 

‘Mercy on me!’ exclaimed the rector. ‘Because 
a man can drive a donkey-cart, that docs not 
quahfy him to drive a locomotive! Richard 
was all very well in his own sphere; but you 
transferred ti 
in which he could not possibly assist you.’ 

“1 sce that clearly enough now,’ said Josephine 
humbly. ‘I did not sce it till too late; and 


not accommodate himself immediately to hia new 
position. 1 exacted of him the impossible.’ 

‘To be sure you did’ 

‘I made no allowances for him, 1 was irri- 
tated, and spoke rudely, insultingly to him. 1 
even didienled thas dear okl blue handkerchiel, 
which’—the tears began to trickle down her 
cheeks again—‘ which Is now wet with my con- 
trite tears.’ 

The kind old rector took her hand and patted 
it between bis own. ‘My dear, he said, ‘all 
will come right in the end, now; you have 
begun at the meht end, with repentance 


bye. 1 have driven him out of his home. 
is net all. Yon know his story now; you eee 
that the Hall and the manor onght in common 
fairness to be his, What an mynstice, what a 
wicked injustice I have done him !’ 

‘Tam glad you acknowledge your faults, Tose- 
phine: that is the first step towards making 
all well avain.’ 

‘This 1s nothing like all I have done, rector. 
T have spoiled the goodness that was in Richard. 
Ihave made bin morose, Litter, and mistrustful. 
Even that is not alt Jt was throuch my fault 
that the r little child was hurt. I had so 
angered him, that when he went to the Anchor, 
he drank too much, and then’ 

‘Yes—I know the reet.’ 
no more. For once, he was silent He waa 
touched by the self-accusation of the girl, and 
he did not know, for once also, what to advise. 

‘Richard was so gentle, so full of thought 
for others, and pity for those who suffered in 
apy way, 80 helpful to all who were wenk ; and 
now he is quite changed. He is sullen at onc 
Moment, fierce at the next. He no longer loves 
me—he told me so; and I know, I do know 
that only a little while ago he loved me with 
his whole honest, noble heart. He has torn up 
my piu and thrown it among the ashes.’ 

‘ He cannot tear you out of his memory.’ 

‘But he can remember me only as the mur- 





Mr Sellwood said 
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then, when I became aware of it, I got impatient | whole miserable muddle out, and arranging my 
with him; F lost my temper, because he could | thoughts and putting them in order, just as 
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maimed his child; he can remember me only 
as an offender who is past being forgiven’ 

‘I do not think it,’ said the rector. ‘Love 
is not killed so quickly. It may sink into the 
ground and disappear, like a apring in dronght ; 

\tt it will break up avain, and is as before, 

*No, Mr Sellwood; he will never love me 
again till I am quite changed from what T have 
been. I have been sitting here for a long time 
—how long, I do not know, considering what 
is to be done. Things must not remain aa they 
are.’ 

‘Exactly ; and if you ask my advice ’—— 

‘Tdo not. I have made up my mind.’ 

‘I beg your pardon; 1 forgot? He was a 
little huffed, and took away hia hand from Jose- 
phine. 

‘Do not let me go,’ she pleaded. ‘I do not 
want to offend you. I have no one else to 


m to one he knew nothing about, | whom I can upen my heart.’ 


Ne took her hand again and pressed it, in assur- 
ante of his regard. 
‘Well, Mr Sellwood, I have been turning the 


Kiechard would tidy everything into its proper 
place. There are a lot of things mixed together, 
and these I have sorted into their eeveral lockers. 
First come Cousin Cotham’s money and estate. 
1 have no right te them. They belong in 
all fairnesa to Richard: that I eee clearly ; ao 
I will have nothing more to do with them,’ 

The rector started, 

‘Tell me,’ she aske-t—‘tell me, frankly, what 
you think ?’ 

‘Tu law? 

*That is ike wy Aunt Judith. Because Consin 
Gotham was five hours short of lis legal time 





‘Vut he 3s gone away, gone with all hia chil- | m Scotland, therefore what is wrong is right. 
dren and bis mother without even saying a good. | 
That | law, you have a pertect, unassailable might to 
Peverything left by Mr Gotham. 


Ttas you new, doxephine, who interrupt. By 


Whether you 
are justified in accepting and keeping his beryucst, 
under the circumstances, morally and in honour, 
ig another matter.’ 

‘There! there !? she exclaimed almost exult- 
antly. ‘You see IT riddled out that conundrum 
right. The property belongs to Richard. He 
shall have it. I will not touch a penny of 
it more.’ 

‘But what of your father?’ 
‘My father must mannge for himself, I see 
my course plain before me. [go straight my 
own way, and put wax in my ears, 60 a8 not to 
hear any voice from outside, however sweetly 
singing.’ 

“Go on, then. —What next?’ ; 
‘In the next place, I acknowledze that I did 
wrong in requiring Rickard to shape himself to 
fit a position fur which he was unsuited.’ 

‘Right again,’ said the rector. F 

‘At hie age, it is not yoasible for him to 
adapt himeelf, in every externsl, te what is 
required of him. In heart and mind, rector— 
oh, he’.s the trueet yentleman! a Bayard, sans 
peur et sana reproche,” 

Mr Sel] wool smiled at her enthusiasm. 

‘It would have been different, had he been 
quite a pe man; but he is past the 
when all the mental bones are flexible,’ said 


deress of his happiness, as the person who | Josephine. 
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‘I do not know that—with patience and in 
time ’—— 

‘No, rector; he must not again be eubjected 
to the restraint and torture. He must be allowed 
to go his own gimple way, unhampered by arti- 
feu checks and unteased by conventional regula- 

ons. 

‘Then what do you propose ?’ 

‘If we are to reconciled, if he is ever to 
be BapPy with me, the disparity between us 
muast di - 

‘But how? You have just eaid he is too old 
to learn our social habits.’ 

* Precisely ; but I can go down to his level.’ 

“My dear |—What do you man?’ 


‘Do you not see that the only chance of our 
livin, Leppil together is fur us to be on an 
equal footing? He has tried my level, and cannot 


sustain himaclf on it, I must take his.’ 

‘That is not practicable.’ 

“Pardon me—it is, Do you not eee that one 
step in this course I have mapped out leads 
to another? I have said that I will net have 
his money; therefore, I have nothing of my 
own, Whet I liad, has been dissipated. I have 
not a penny. Whot must I do, then? I must 
carn my livelihood.’ 

‘Good gracious, Josephine!’ The rector sprang 
from the table on which he had been seated. 

‘I must learn to think and feel and eee things 
as Itichard does, through eyes on the same plane 
as his—so only shall we te able to understand 
each other. That is not all, He is very engry 
with me now, and nothing clse that I can do 
will convince him of my repentauce and of my 
desire for reconciliation.’ 

‘Earn your living! Goodness gracious me !’ 

‘All fita together perfectly, rector. I shall 
earn his esteem at the same time that I am 
acquiring the modes of thought and habits of 
a lower grade in life,’ 

‘Upon my word!’ exclaimed Mr Sollwood, 
‘you are a person who always rushes into 
extremes.’ le was astonished beyond measure. 

‘Extreme smeasures alone suit the orcasion,’ 
answered Josephine, ‘As I utterly renounce my 
claim on the property, I can do no other than 
ear my bread, and by so duiny I gain my chief 
end,’ 

‘But how will you carn your bread?” 

‘JT will go into service, Wis firat wile wns a 
maid in your house, and he was happy with 
her.’ 

‘You must not do this—it will be degrada- 
tion.’ 

‘IT must do it It will be no degradation, 
morally, for I have a right end in view’ 

The rector was greatly shaken. ‘I would never 
have advised this; I would never have thought 
of this? 

‘I know that; therefore, I did not ask your 
advice.’ 

Mr renmatiny remained silent. He eee not 

ner hold proposal all at once. Josephine 
waited. She ha eran calm as she e of 
her resolution. She wnited for him to say some- 
thing. pherat f he aaid in a cheking voice: 
“I retract what 1 let fall just now. There will 
be, there oan be no degradation. On the con- 
trary, there will be a rise of your better self. 
My dear, this is very wonderful to me, Your 
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female instinct is a better guide than my maacu- 
line sense. I should never have thought of thia 
Even now, I cannot say whether if commends 
itself to my reason; to my heart, it does at once, 
at once!’ He was much moved. ‘Josephine, 
in such o daring venture, guidance ead help are 
needed.’ Then he paused again ly he 
went on: ‘Josephine, perhaps you have read that, 
in old times, pearle were found in the Severn, 
and British pearls were much esteemed. Do you 
know how they were found? Horses and cattle 
were driven across the fords in the Severn, and 
they trampled on, bruised, and broke the mussel 
shella that lay there; then the crushed mussels 
in their pain exuded the matter that formed the 
pearls. ow that bridges have been built to 
span the Severn, no more pearls are found in it ; 
for, though there are museels still in the shallow 
water, they remain only mussels; they produce 
no longer ls, because no longer bruised and 
broken.—My dear Josephine, I think—I believe, 
that the pearl of a nobler aud a truer life is 
beginning to grow in you, because the feet are 
passing over you and treading you down.’ 

‘Rector, said Josephine after a long silence, 
‘what are you looking at above me—the ever- 
lastings 2’ 

Ile paused, he did not answer at once, he 
recovered himself slowly, and said softly: ‘The 
Everlasting! Yea.’ 

(Tv be continued.) 


SOME NOTES ABOUT BIRDS. 


ANYTHING connected with what o lady friend 
cally ‘the unnatural instinct of the cuckoo’ is 
always of interest to lovers of nature. On the 
first of June, a friend of ours, in company with 
two other gentlemen, visited what he called ‘a 
cuckoo’s nest,’ having an opportunity, rarely 
vouchsafed, of seeing the ‘unnatural instinct’ at 
work in a very young bird The young cuckoo 
had becn hatched only the previous day in the 
nest of a meadow-pipit, better known in Scot- 
land as a moss-cheeper, 2 bird which the cuckoo 
frequently favours with the rearing of her young. 
The unconscious interloper, one day old, blind, 
and without a vestige of feathering, had already 
ousted one of the mogs-cheeper’s eggs, which 
Jay outside the nest. Sitting down to chat 
for a few minutes by the nest, one gentleman 
called the attention of the others to the young 
bird, which seemed to have taken a fit It 
wriggled about in strange contortions, twisting 
its head about under its body, as though at times 
it were trying to stand on its head, with its 
long neck worming about. Ere they well knew 
what to make of the helpleas-looking thing in its 
struggles, it was seen to have one of the eggs in 
the bend of its cel-like neck against the side of 
the nest ; and the next moment the hind quarter 
of the bird was under it, and the egg lodged in 
the hollow of the interloper’s back (which is 
eaid to be specially fitted to receive it) Then, 
with its head still bored underneath, the little 
callow usurper began to wriggle itself back- 
ward in strange fashion until from the verge 
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of the nest the egg was wriggled off Having 
backed to the upper side of the nest, and that 
being on a level with the ground above, the 
egg could not roll away, but fell back into the 
nest, the young cuckoo rolling to the bottom of 
the nest at the same time, where it lay prostrate, 
and seemingly exhausted, till the visitors left. 
On the recovery of its atrength, doubtleas it 
accomplished ite object by repeated efforts; as, 
when we revisited the nest some days afterwards, 
it coutained only the young cuckoo. 

It is said, ‘dog will not eat dog ;’ the rook, 
however, when put to a pinch, seems to come 
near breaking this rule; at least, we once saw a 
pair of them almost devqur a starling, which is 
nearly allied to the Crow family. In the winter 
of 1879, when o deep snow lay on the ground, our 
attention was drawn to the frightful screeching 
of a bird. Hastening to the door, we saw a pair 
of rooks pursuing a starling, which they knocked 
down in the snow several times, and had at last 
set about devouring, when they were driven 
of. The poor starling, huwever, was helplesaly 
muimed, 

It is not generally known that woodcocks breed 
regularly in many parts of Britain, particularly 
in Scotland. Wherever they breed, they may 
be seen nightly, from February till June, flitting 
along the tops of the woods for an hour or two 
after twilight seta in. Their peculiar call, which 
a writer has well translated ‘Vyasop,’ ia uttered 
at rather regular intervals all the time only of its 
flight, with a low ‘Churr, ‘Churr’ between each 
call These flights are steadily kept up, back and 
forth across the woods, like a bird in pareuit of 
prey on the wing ; and it is hard to imagine how 
such an industrious, business-like flight is kept 
up, unless something is to be pained thercby; yet 
the bill of the woodcovk seems quite untitted for 
preying upon insecta on the wing. 

he persistenee with which many birds cling 
to their nesting-grounds is remarkable. Rookeries 
which have been ruthlessly shot over year after 
year are resolutely resorted to by the same birds, 
though in such cases there is a tenden:y in the 
birds to build their nezts more scattered tl.rough- 
out the wood. This is even more marked when 
the eggs are frequently taken by boya, the nests 
being then placed on higher and more slender 
branches—doubtless a great deal more care being 
required in the erection of the structure on such 
slender foundations, and it is wonderful how 
rooks lay the dry eticks in such positions to 
‘bide the blasts.’ 

Tn a rookery in our neighbourhood which had 
been little disturbed for a number of years, there 
wos a marked moving of households five years 
ago, the young birds having been decimated 


in the previous year by the gamekeepera. The 
centre of this long strip of wood was then almeut 
deserted, the nests bei built towards the 


extremities, As this proved no security in later 
years, the birds have mainly gone back to their 
old headquarters. A prominent ash-tree at one 
end of this wood was taken up in the ycar of 
migration referred to, and has annually borne 
8 at crop of crows’ nests since. In a great 

ie in December, a large limb was torn off this 
tree; and there was a marked absence of crows 
there in the end of February, when they begin 
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to the trees 
was near the end of the second week in 

ere a bird was there seen ; then four nesta were 
built in succession, all at the fartheat available 
points from the in the tree. Though there 
were other good building sites, the cautious rooke 
avoided them ; and it seems probable, from their 
late building, that the tenants were young birds 
which had not learned by experience that a 
damaged tree is more liable to injury from wind- 
storms, 

A pair of chimney-swallows built their nest 
over the inner hall-door in the writer's dwelling, 
the outer door being left open at night after the 
work Legan, to give the birds access in the 
mornings.) Though the bird left ita nest whenever 
any one passed in or out, and flew about so long 
as any one stood in the doorway, which not unfre- 
quently occurred, five birds were safely hatched 
and fledged, the young returning to their nest for 
some nights after. War being declared againat 
the ‘irds as a nuisance by the housekeeper, and 
it being diflicult to argue otherwise, orders were 
issued against another years occupancy of tho 
premises. In the following May, the birds were 
promptly on the ground, and set resolutely to 
work in their old quarters; and though warned 
of hy having the outer door shut again ond 
again in their faces, and kept so for hours each 
day, and always till late morning, the birds lost 
no opportunity, when the deor was open, in 
building their nest for two loug weeka Even 
some tim after that, when it scemed certain they 
must be nosting elaewhere, they came occasion- 
ally, as though loth to give up their loved haunt. 
Five succeasive years these birds returned, trying 
hard to get a Evcecupaney 3 and when their 
favourite corner was gained, such a delightful 
love-chatter was beard us only chimney-swallows 
can indulge in. It seems fair evidence that the 
same birds have always returned, from the facta, 
that it is unusual for birds to enter a bhall-way 
which is well frequented; the same corner 
always being chosen; and each year their efforts 
growing lesa persiatent. 

Te ths head of the rainpipe nearly over the 
front door of the same house, a pair of starlings 
have reared their brood for several years. Very 
unwillingly, they, too, have been proceeded 
aguinst asa nuisance. For three successive yeurs 
the spout-head was stuffed with dry pine branches, 
each year mor carefully, to debar the birds ; but 
each year, after much labour, the birds forced 
an entrance. In 1884, a birdhouse was erected 
for their convenience on an oak-tree in front 
of the house—which is the favourite perch of 
the starlings—and before nesting-time the spout- 
head was A ried over. The birds tried their 
utmost pecking powers on the board in vain, 
and for a day or two visited the birdhouse—which 
in another site had been occupied by starlings— 
but, contrary to the usual hubits of the birds, 
they built their nest ‘above board,’ under the 
eaves, and as close to the ald site as ible ; aud 
bere a brvod of young birds in early June were 
safely reared. 

During all these yeara, the hen-bird has made 
her roost in spout-head summer and winter. 
Even during “es ‘ere seasons, when not o starling 
is to Bo cok int es abn 
nightly, and often, w: passing underneath at 
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a Jate hour, we have heard her uttering her 
plaint in a ‘Chink!’ ‘Chink!’ as though com- 
plaining that she could not gleep for cold. One 
spring, her mate was shot; but in a few days 
she found another, and went on with her nesting, 
little delayed by that trifling accident, and 
cheerfully chattering and ‘gnattering’ in starling 
fashion. 

In the rear-spout of the same house, a pair of 
starlings, four years ago, built their nest, and 
reared their young safely, Here the connecting 
roof-pipe is not so far continued into the spout- 
head, the consequence being that in heavy rain- 
falle this nest ie flooded. For three yeara past 
the birds have been driven out by the rain; and 
though young birds were left drowned in the 
nest, the old birdy rebuilt their nest within 
ten days, and laid their eggs over the dead. 
Next spring, they were driven out early, and 

ain when the eges were nearly hatched, one 
of these being foun washed ont on the ground 
underneath, Two days afterwards, these birds 
had taken to the birdhouse referred to, and for 
some ten days aecmet busily nesting there; but 
dry wenther having set in again, they returned 
to their old quartere, where the hen-bird again 
reared a brvod whieh was aleo drowned. 

A water-onsel, which had reared its young, 
litle disturbed, for years on the face of moss- 
grown rocks overhung by trees and their roots, 
has been regularly harried for the past four 
years by a family of boys who came to live near 

y,and yet every apring it came back and built 
in the eame site. The building of their Jarge 
domed nest was perhaps too great an undertaking 
to be renewed in the immediate face of such 
lifficultics, and yearly, after heing harried, we 
have observed that the birds disappear from the 
neighbourhood for several weeks, doubtless to 
some other part of the stream, to rear a second 
brood ; yet each spring they bave returned to 
the eame spot. Laat winter, the overhanging trees 
and roots were entirely torn away by the galea, 
and the birdr found a new site farther along the 
same pool-side, where, luckily, the boya did not 
discover their nest. 

Can it he that where a pair of birds make 
their first nest and rear their young safely, that 
there lies a first-love charm ? in the case of the 
ouaels referred to, there is every probability that 
in some at least of their secant nestings, the 
protecting greenery being then ro much greater, 
and boys ceasiny to look so keenly for nests, 
they reared their young successfully, and yet 
they have regularly returned ta the site which is 
yearly Harried 








CHECKMATED. 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION. 


TRE excitement attendant on Geoffrey's announce- 
ment, with the tearful delight of the girls to 
ah arede it, quite carried David oat of his worry, 
and for the time he was as cheerful os any of 
them. Not but that he felt some twin of 
conscience when he looked at the glowing, honest 
face of the young man, as he sat opposite to him 
at the little table and heard his plana These 
were all Pound oP with the happiness of Josie, 
which he evidently placed far batons his own ; 


th 


{ him. 
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and the clerk contrasted his frankness and can- 
dour with the underhand treatment he—David, 
the self-reproachful—had at one time made up 
his mind to deal out to the young fellow. 

It was soon explained that the windfall which 
had given Geoffrey ‘something like a fortune’ 
was the result of the mining speculation of 
which he had told them. He had not become 
a millionaire; but the land had realised a sum 
which would go far towards making him inde- 
pendent ; and if he obtained the promised situa- 
tion, he might call himself rich. 

‘All through Cloudy Range Jack,’ he wound 
up, over and over again. ‘I told you he was 
the best fellow in the world, and he ts. He felt 
sure that there was a great vein of gold in these 
deserted diggings. I knew nothing about it; 
and so he made my fortune. He has come back 
with me; he will see you in a day or two,’ 

‘Have you found out his name yet?’ asked 
Josie. 

Geoffrey returned some jesting, evasive answer 
to this question, and there was on odd expression 
on his features as he did so. This struck David 
as being a little mysterious, as implying that he 
‘could a tale unfold’ if he chose. Indeed, when 
the girla pressed him, he at Jast said he would 
rather leave the disclosure of Jack’s name to hia 
friend himselt. 

The evening was a delightful one. Geoffrey, 
although a temperate mon, naturally indulged 
in a plass of grog, nud in this David joined him, 
Under the combined influence of the spirits, hia 
pipe, aud above all, the welcome reaction in his 
train of thoucht, the clerk erew more confiden- 
tial than he inight otherwise have been. During 
an interval, when they were left by themselves, 
the girls being engaged in yetting supper ready, 
he told Geoffrey all that had happened, of the 
present position of affairs, and of his appointment 
or the next day. 

As he listened, the qneer expression again 
stole over the young man’s features; he seemed 
inclined to laugh, but checked himself, and looked 
at David so oddly, yet so shrewdly, that the 
clerk felt uncomfortable, and could scarcely re- 
frain from asking hia companion the meaning 
of such enigmatical glances. However, he held 
his peace, and the supper being brought in, he 
thought no,more of the matter. 

Next day, David was punctual to his appoint- 
ment; but on nearing the office in Great St 
Amyutt’s Court, he was accosted by a man whom 
he recognieed ag one of the messengers there. 
‘Oh, Mr Chester,” began the man, ‘Mr Gadham 
says, will you be so gond as to go in at his 
private door 7—This way, if you please.’ 

David was rather taken aback by this address, 
for though he had seen the man when he visited 
the firm, he had no idea that the messenger knew 
He followed, as desired, and found Mr 
Gadham in his room. The merchant looked up 
with a emile, and congratulated David upon his 
punctuality. 

‘As you must have guessed, Mr Chester,’ he 
said, ‘ i bas tay precious cousin here imme- 
diately. He comes, he supposes, to receive a 
cheque from ine, in five figures, as a compromise 
: a pisses Ny understand as well as any ae 

t perhaps was hardly a Jegal proceeding ; but 
it was decided upon in qeonlanes with the 











advice of the best lawyer of the day, who does 
not appear, however, in the settlement. Legal 
or not, my cousin will be disappointed.—Now, 
to mention a different subject. The more I 
think of your conduct, Mr Chester, the more 
T am pleased with it, and when this business 
is over, you will find me not unmindful of your 
interests,’ 

David made a grateful bow, and strove to 
stammer out his thanks, but with no great suc- 
cess, The merchant smiled again as he did so, 
and sume curious, inexplicable freak of thought 
associated thia with the queer smile on Geoffrey's 
face the previous evening. 

Cheater could not follow up this speculation, 
as the messenger appeared and said two geutle- 
men wished to see Ur Gadham by appointment ; 
and on the reply being given, Mr Ernest and his 
leval adviser were shown in. 

It may be as well to state here that it had by 
no means been the intention of Mr Ernest to 
have company on this visit; Lut Mr Enlitt, who 
was not remarkable among his friends for guile- 
less simplicity, had been thinking seriously over 
some recent conversations held with his client. 
The outcome of these meditations was a reeolve 
tu attend him at the mecting with his cousin, 
and further, not to Ieave him until a satisfactory 
division of the expected cheque had been made. 
The announcement of this resolve produced a 
scene, Which might be described as a furious 

uarrel, between the associates; but Ellitt was 

rm, and in the end, Ernest had to give way ; 

so they appeared together with as much goud 
wil und fnendship beammg on their features ag 
could be conjured up on go short a notice, 

They started at sight of David ; their previous 
heartburnings vanwhed in the presence of this 
new and alarming danger. 

‘What is this fellow doing here?’ demanded 
Ernest. ‘We have not cume to discuss our busi- 
neas with him, 

‘Be seated, gentlemen,’ said Mr Gadhum, by 
which name, during this interview, the merchant 
igmeant ‘1 thought you had been very friendly 
with Mr Chester.’ 

‘We will not have bim here anyhow.  xclaimed 
the lawyer. ‘If be stays, there 1s an end of our 
settlement.’ 

‘He tells me that he can matorially aid our 
settlement,’ returned Mr Gadham ; ‘and in fact, 
what I have already heard from him, proves it. 
For inatance, he aays the will ’—— 

‘1 do not care what he says,’ broke out Ernest, 
who evidently did not want t hear this explana- 
tion. ‘He is a perjurer, if we believe lis own 
conteasion ; he is a swindler and a cheat I 
warn him, that if he does not at once leave, we 
shall go ‘to the Mansion House and apply for 
a warrant for his arrest.’ 

‘Then you intend still to assert the genuine- 
ness of the will?’ asked the merchant—‘to sup 
port that which your manner and words alike 
tell me you know to Le a forgery, and a detected 
forgery too,’ 

‘Genuine! You will find out if you let us leave 
without a settlement,’ retorted Ermest ; ‘and s0 will 


that fellow Chester, your trustworthy accomplice.’ | to be with 
well. Then we shall see what you will; hone lo 


‘Very 
aay to some other accomplices,’ continued Mr 
Gadham, touching his gong three times, evi- 


a 


recogn 
ng 
pose 


dently an understood signal, for the door at once 


end a strange man entered, ush in | 
who were, of ull persons in the world, 
Geoffrey phar eae aman whom David instantly 
ised as the omnibus passenger of the pre- 
ceding day. The stranger who had shown them 
in retired to a corner of the room. 
‘These gentlemen,’ said the merchant, address- 
ing Ernest and the lawyer, ‘are Mr Uevofiry 


open 


two o 


Coyne ’—— 

‘And his friend, Cloudy Range Jack,’ inter- 
d Geoflrey, ‘come here to see Pinjilay? 

‘What merry-audrew business is this?’ ex- 
claimed Ellitt ‘These fellows enn have nothing 
to do with the matters which |rought us here. 
Let us go, and they will soon find out their 
nistake. 

‘No; you will not go yet,’ said the man de- 
scribed as Cloudy Range Jack (Chester aturted 
at his voice),— ‘Don't ecowl, gentlemen, but 
listen to me for a moment. You are forgera 
and swindlers, and I know it. IT am John Sper- 
brow, once clerk in this very firm’ (‘I thought 
au,’ muttered David, below his breath) —‘ witness 
to old Peter Gadhain’s will, in company with 
that man, David Chester. I hear the date is 
in question; but it will be a waste of time to 
talk of that, for I can swear my name on the 
will was not written by me, I can swear this 
all the mere readily, and without wuiting tu 
exwuine the imitation, which I daresay ia very 
clever, lecuuse [ saw the will we loth really 
witnes:l, burned by old Mr Gadham, who did 
this in my presence, that I should know it wus 
destroyed.’ 

‘Tis tale may suit you tu listen to,’ anid 
Ernest, endeavouring to keep up a show of con- 
fidencc, which hig white checks and lips and hie 
husky voice paintnlly belied. ‘We will have 
no mote of it! 

“Yes, you will; the best ia not told” continued 
Sperbrow. ‘The rest of my story will interest 
Mr Ellitt a8 much os yourself, J have just come 
frum Australia, where I had worked for some 
yeara ul about average miner’s luck ; but ao little 
while ogo, & man who had grown tired of his 
Jand, wished to sell it, and I bought it, with 
the help of my friend Geoffrey here. I knew 
something of its character; the man who sold 
it could not have known wuch about it.” (Ernest 
Gadham bent a strange hard look on the «praker, 
and set hix white lips tight, aa though to control 
his breath.) ‘I yot a great deal of gold from, this 
lot in a couple of months,’ continued Sperbrow ; 
‘and sold the reat of the vround for Lwenty times 
what I gave for the whole, You, Mr Ernest 
Gadham, are the man who aold the ygroonud; I 
am the man who bought it. But one good turn 
deserses another, 60 I have done you a good 
turn. Your wife, Mr Ernest’ (a general start 
ran throuzh the company at these words, and 
Eitt uttered a low cxclav.otion)—‘ your wife, 
who huppens to be my cuunin, or I nught not 
have known of the marriage,’ continned Cloudy 
Range ‘ack, ‘having spent the few pounds yout 
left her with on your very quiet departure, was 
anxious to find some trace of you, or, failing that, 
her relations; and as I waa comin 
Ed@yand, and could afford to do so, 

She 18 now in London, staying 


paid her 
wi t 


passage. 
th the mother of my old friend Geoffrey. 
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is my story.—How do like it, Mr Ernest? 
ADA ew do gow like i, Me plutrt ‘ 

Some awkwardness in replying to these ques- 
tions was per’ evened be Mr Gadham, the 
merchant, 8 g. ‘As to the latter of 
your narrative, Mr Sperbrow,’ he said, ‘although 
extremely interesting, yet I am not concerned 
in it, and must leave it to be discussed by 
those who are——Mr Ernest Gadbam, you have 
heard the additional evidence bearing upon the 
will, As I know you have heard all Mr Chester 
has to esy, I will not trouble him to speak. Do 
you not think it would be advisable to withdraw?’ 

*As for this trumped-up story of burning the 
will ’—— began Erncet. 

But Mr Gadham spoke again. ‘Your friend 
will tell you that I gave you sound advice, and 
you had better withdraw—while you can,’ added 
the merchant, with an ominous significance ; ‘at 
least, ‘you had better say nothing at present. 
You may say something which may force me 
to call upon the officer who aits there’~pointing 
to the stranger. ‘I am not sure whether, ever: 
at this stage, I om justified in Ictting you go, 
but at present you are at liberty.’ 

re about your wife, Mr Ernest’—— began 
Sperbrow. 

The person uddresacd darted a savage look at 
him, and then whispered to Ellitt, who, on his 

t, wore no pleasanter an air than his com- 
panion. Without further words, or other leave- 
taking than a slight bow, the two left the private 
room, passed through the outer office, an 

one, 

‘I will not detain you at present, said Mr 
Gadham to David. ‘All that need be donc now 
is for me to make an appointment with you 
to see me here on this day weck. Will that 
suit you, Mr David 7’ 

Of course the clerk said it would, and then 
the party left. 

Geoffrey was expecially facctious in describing 
his feelings on the previous cvening, when he 
heard eo much which affected hie friend Cloudy 
Range Jack, who, on his part, while returning 
by Gooffrey’s ship, had been communicative on 
matters concerning Mr Ernest Gadham and the 
wills made by his father Mr Peter, 

Knowing so much from both sides, Geoffrey at 
once resolved that his friend's beat plan ‘was | 
to atland the miveting of the next day, which | 
he found no difficulty in doing, as Mr Gadham 
was only too glad to secure auch an auxiliary, 

It is really not worth while to attempt any- 
thing like an expanded account of the events 
which close our story, most of which can easily 
be foretold; we shall therefore be content to | 
indicate them very briefly. First, then, es regards 
Mr Ernest Gadham: this gentleman disappeared 
from his accustomed haunts on and after the 


were 


day of the meeting at his cousin's Two writs | 


which wero taken out inst him on the same | 
day, the very next one after the meeting, by | 
Mr Thomas Eliitt and Mr Manoah Selph, were 
returned by the officer, who could not find the 
person for whom they were intended. 

Nor was Mra Ernest more successful in her 
bearch, at that time at least, although it was 
afterwards rumoured that Mre Gadham had gone 
to New York to meet her husband. It is pretty 


{ certain that the gentleman was never seen in 


England again. Mr Ellitt and Mr Selph—the 
latter being the money-lender—had to digest 
their disappointment as they might; but of 
their proceedings we are unable further to 

No one will require to be told that all opera- 
tions in the matter of the new will of the late 
Mr Peter Gadham were at once discontinued ; 
and we are glad to say that David Chaster’s 
share in bringing about this climax was not 
overlooked. A free and comfortable home with 
Geoffrey and Josie was offered to him; but the 
old fellow, feeling, a8 he said, that he was good 
for some years, preferred to accept a liberal 
offer made by Brisby, Gadham, & Co., in addition 
to a considerable pecuniary remuneration. Once 
again, then, he was seated in his old familiar 
counting-house, the happiest and most cheerful 
of all the clerks within sound of Bow Bells. 

We have intimated that Josie became Mrs 
Geoffrey Coyne ; this occurred within a very few 
weeks after the discomfiture of Ernest ham. 
As everybody had expected this event, no one was 
surprised at it; but at an incident which followed 
within the year, every one, or, at all eventa, David 
Chester, was astonished. This was the marriage 
of that little chit of a Minnie, hardly out of short 
frocks and pinafores, to Mr John Sperbrow. The 
somewhat uncomplimentary reference to Minnie 
just given is an extract from the speech of her 
sister Josie. It is true the young lady was only 
seventeen years old, but she was half a head taller 
than Josie, far more buxom in figure, and of 
sufficient resolution to accept and marry her suitor, 
without much regard to her father or sister's 
satire. 

It was not until at least a couple of years after 
Minnie’s wedding, that even old David, who used 
often to wonder audibly as to what had become 
of Whitman, obtained any light on the subject. 
Then he heard from Josie, who could keep a 
secret as well as any woman, something about 
a man for whom her husband had paid the 
passage-money to Australia—on behalf, she under- 
stood, of Mr Gadham of Brisby, Gadham, & Co, 
who had provided the funds. She believed, too, 
that post-office orders were sometimes sent to 
thia man ; but he was now dead. Geoffrey would 
not like to be asked about this, and indeed he 
had never told her the man’s name. David had 
no doubt that he himself could have supplied the 
omission. If this were Whitman, it was the last 
the old clerk heard of him. 

We have shown, we hope, what o well-meaning, 


honest old fellow waa David. He paid, by-the- 
bye, to the deserted wife of Ernest Gadhia every 


shilling he had received from her husband. The 
old mun has now been gathered to his fathers for 
some years; but his daughtera and friends still 
remember him with respect and affection. 





THE ROMANCE OF THIEVING. 


AurHoves a man always looka upon a clever 
theft with an air of romance, he never quite 
realises the position until the thief or 8 

has fleeced himsclf. We are apt to laugh at 
the misfortunes of the man who puts his head 
out of hia cab on a f day, in answer to 4 
knock at the window, and finds his hat disappear- 
ing in the gloom Nor do we show more sym- 
pathy with the man who collides with another. 
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mmdividual im the street, and who, on having his} make a small purchase at a shop, and 
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hat, which has fallen, handed back with profuse | a plausible tale that a boy outside Bars By es 

purchase from him if it were seen, he 

shopman to put the article down the back of hi 

coat. Whilst thus employed, the ingenious youth 

But these incidents in no way illustrate the cory aly reves the shopman of his watch, 
an 


apologies for the accident, finds, from its size 
and general appearance, that not many hours 
before it must have adorned a acarecrow. 


coolness and intrepidity of the professional thief, 
who does not usually alm at trifle. Last winter, 
an ingenious theft was perpetrated by two 
well-known pickpockets, who had followed a 


en bolted. After him came ‘the boy out- 
side, to inform the shopman of his loss, The 
latter, baving had carefully described to him the 
Toad the thief had not taken, ran at once after the 
culprit, the second Loy in the meantime helping 
himself to the contenta of the till, How often 
this larceny was practised, few shopmen in Brad- 
ford care to remember. 

Once, for the writer's edification, o young lad, 
not more than fifteen years of age, undertwok to 
stand in a prominent thoroughfare in Leeds and 
open the ladies’ satchels as they passed without 
being observed. He never failed once, and very 
often succeeded in taking out their purses also 
which of course were immediately returned 
tutact. 

It is often argued, that if taken from their ovil 
associates, many thieves would reform. It is very 
doubtful; they love their nefarious orgies ond 
their liberty too dearly, One instance in sup- 
port of this is enough. A clergyman in Bristol 
once interested himself in the welfare of a peni- 
tent thief, and secured a situation for him in 
South Australia. But while at his benefactor’s 
house, listening to the bright prospects that 


ntleman out of the stalle of a Leeds theatre. 
‘or a moment they parted company, and when 
is companion, he handed him 
a pocket- from which were taken some notes 


and money. To substitute false notes was the 


the you: joined 


work of a second. 
‘Yon have lost your pocket-book, sir,’ said the 
elder thief, hurrying after the gentleman. With 
a cool bow, the thief hastened away, pleased with 
the gentleman’s thanks—and his watch. 
At Birmingham, not long ago, o thief was 
detected in the act of stealing a gentleman’s watch. 
In his haste to escape, he rau into the arms of a 
detective, who had n watching him for some 
time. Naturally, the thief must have felt some- 
what excited at such a moment; but if he did, 
lie showed no symptoms of being so, Although 
instantly secured by the unenviable handcuffs, ie 
had the presence of mind to pass the watch unob- 
served into the pocket of a passer-by. This person 
was puzzled to Enow how he became the possessor 
of the watch, und being afraid of keeping the gift, | awaited him, the thief was stealing the good man’s 
was sufficiently honest to hand it to tbe police. spoons, watch, and ring. The chances of becom- 
Another instance of the remarkable coolness and | ing rich in a day are iurther inducements, as in 
audacity of a thief, though perhapa not an un-| the case of the gambler, to continue their life of 
recklessness and crime. <A Liverpool dotective 
once steted that four hundred pounds and several 
watches were found upon o notorious pickpocket 
during ao festival in that city; and it ia no 
uncommon thing for a couple of thieves duri 
the Derby week to steal five or aix hun 
pounds-worth of valuables. 


comion one, is worth relating. One day, a Liver- 
pool ‘stalk’—a man capable of doing mischief of 
any kind for a trifle—having watched his oppor- 
tunity, took up a coat that hung outside a pawn- 
broker's shop. Flinging it over his arm, and 
carrying it into the shop as if intending to make 
a purchase, he offered it for sale. Not recognising 
his own property, the pawnbroker bought the 
coat. Tut even tlits did not satisfy the thief. He 
handled some ailk handkerchiefs, and in choosing 
oue, remarked carelessly : ‘Take pay for this out 
of the money for the coat’—‘But I have given 
yen the money,’ indignantly answered the pawn- 
roker.—*O no; you haven't,’ said the thief. 





A SMUGGLING ANECDOTE, 


Firty years ago, there reaided in a small farm- 
house near a seaport town in the north of Scotland 
a man named Angus Mackenzie. He was tall aud 
strong, over sixty years of age, and, like most 
A warm altercation ensued. In vain the shop- | strong persons, good-natured. ‘Old Angusa’—aa 
man protested that he had paid the money; and | he was generally called by the townspeople—wus a 
at last the thief went out in search of an officer to | great favourite amongst them, for it was mostly 
through him that they got their untaxed whisky. 
Tt was an open secret that Angus was a emugyler, 
but hitherto he had been very fortunate, and 
the cistom-house officers could never catch him 
But the thief is not always so cool and collected | Angus was none of your cut-und-thrust type ; 
as we are wont to believe him. He is inlly | sword or pistol he never touched. He was 4 
unnerved by hunger and the police. ‘ot long | cautions, cunning, witty old fellow. Few men 
ago, a well-known actor, whilst in the provinces, | could tell a better joke; and this very cunning 
had occasion to walk some distance at midnight,’ and wit pulled him clear, when bolder means 
don a lonely road by an oe have failed. Time after time had the 

excise officers—or ‘gaugers,’ as they were com- 


settle the dispute, taking with him some silver 
spoons, Several silk handkerchiefs, as well as the 
silk handkerchief in question, which in his excite- 
ment the broker had forotien: 


and was stoppe 
clad ruffan. ‘Fool!’ muttered the actor coolly, 
*there’s an officer within a hundred yards of us; 
I’—— With an exclamation, the thief disap- 
over a wall; and the next morning his 
ead body was found in a river close by, into 
which in his haste he had fallen. 

Some five or six years ago, the shopkeepers of 
Bradford were thrown into s state of alarm by a 
eouple of young lads. One of the two used to| the kegs. 


monly termed—attempted to catch him in the act, 
| but in vain. 

On one occesion Angus received notice that 
a cargo would be run, and left at a certain pes 
about ten milg from the town. With his horse 
and cart, he started late one night, taking & 

uantity of ta {tarf-fuel) with hin to cover 
Having found the cargo all right, he 
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loaded his cart, with the assistance of a friend 
at the peate on the top, and efter a rest, started 
‘or the town, where he intended to deliver the 
whole at the residence of a worthy householder 
for he rarely took any to his own house. He ha 
arrived within three miles of the town, and was 
leading his horse by a rope-rein, when there 
sprang out from the deep open drain at the road- 
side two excise officers, who, a few months 
before, had visited his house, 

‘Ha, ha! Caught ot last, Old Angus!’ they 
shouted. Going to the back of the cart, they 
began to throw the peats on to the road, and at 
once discovered the kegs. They were perfectly 
overjoyed. Here at last they had captured the 
mean who had given them the slip so often ; and 
what a eplendid haul too! 

‘Are these buttermilk barrels?’ asked one of 
the excisemen, in hivh glee. 

Angus eimply smiled. 

‘Drive on, Angus—drive on! We will see when 
we get to the town-hall what they contain.’ 

‘ Wee), wecl, gentlemen ; it’s yer trade to pre- 
vent the guid drap passing ye, an’ it’s mine to 
do otherwise ; so every man to his ain trade.— 
But, gentlemen, there need be no ill-will; so, 
come an’ hae a Wit snuff an’ a crack.’ 

Knowing that Angus was o perfect storehouse 
of good jokea—few contd tell a Letter story than 
he--and feeling more than pleased, they placed 
themselves one on each side of him, and started 
for the town, walking all three in front of the 
horse, which Angus led. 

Angug, holding the long rope-rein, and placing 
his hands behind his buck, yradually allowed the 
line to pass out unti] the horse was twenty feet 
behind him; but so much did the officers enjoy 
the old man’s conversation—and he did his best to 
keep their attention engaged—that they failed to 
observe what he was doing. As they approached 





the town, he quietly drew in the rein again 
until the horae’s head was just at his back. 
When they entered the main street leading to 


the tewn-linl, the news flew like wildfire that 
Old Angus had been vaught by the gaugers. Soon 
a larve crowd fullowed them. ‘The excisemen 
were triumphant; it was a red-letter day for 
them. When the town-hall was reached, the cart 
was stopped, and the officers, with a look of great 
importance, proceeded to take off the Lack coor 
of the cart, No sooner had they donc ao, than 
consternation reigned. Where were the barrels! 
Only a few peats were in the cart! What could 
it mean? 6 crowd sent up a sliout af derisive 
Janghter. Jumping into the cart, they threw out 
the penta; but not a keg could they find. 

Furious with vexation and passion, to be foiled 
juet when victory was so certain, they jumped 
out of the cart, and were proceediny: to enter the 
town-hall, when Angus stopped them. ‘Gentle- 
mien,’ said he, ‘ye thought fit to throw part of my 
peats into the road about three miles out, an’ now 

e throw the rest on to the atreet Na, na, sirs; 
i hae done nothing wrang that ye can prove ; ee 
ye maun jist pit back my peats.) Be very thankfu 
dinna make ye come back the three mile an’ pit 
in the rest.’ 

The crowd, elated nat the disoomfiture of 
the oxcisemen, entered into the spirit of the 
joke, and shouting out, ‘Yea, yes; ye maun 
do ao, or else we will make ye,’ aurrounded the 
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officers, who, knowing the temper of the men 
they had to deal with, threw the back into 


the cart amidst the loud laughter of the by- 
standera. 

When they had done so, Angus remarked with 
his peculiar pawky smile : ‘Weel, gentlemen, ye 
hae done no sae bad. I’m awa’ back for the rest 
o’ my peats; perhaps ye would like to come?’ 

The excisemen, without deigning a reply, 
entered the town-hall. Old Angus proceeded 
back for hia peats, followed by a ringing cheer 
from the crowd. 

The affair was the talk of the town for several 
days ; and how Old Angus had hoodwinked the 

augers was a mystery. But gradually the facta 
eaked out, and the joke was so good that it could 
not be kept. When the excisemen discovered the 
keys, Angas knew that unless he got the gaugers 
to the front of the cart, all would be lost. 
Having got them to walk with him, and eo leave 
the back of the cart unprotected, the reat was 
plain sailing, for, passing out the rein as far aa 
peri and keeping the excisemen’s attention 
ully occupied, he knew that his friends, who 
were always on the outlook for danger, would 
be sure to sce how the land lay and do their 
best to help him. The roads in those days, 
where Macadam was unknown, were of a very 
rough nature, consequently a cart made a fearful 
noise jolting over the roadway. Three of his 
friends, who had seen all, and taken in the situa- 
tion at a glance, crept up to the cart ; and one of 
them getting into it, handed out the kees, which 
were rolled into the open drain at the roadside ; 
and then hurrying off for a cart, they put the 
barrels into it, and placing the peats that the 
excisemen had thrown out of Old Angus’s cart, on 
the top, one of them drove into the town and 
delivered the whole lot at the honse intended, 
- shortly after Old Angus had left the town- 
hall. 


THE MONTH: 
SCLENCE AND ARTA 


| 


Tue Jubilee of Queen Victoria has been cele- 
brated in a variety of ways; but no more 
useful method of commemorating the event has 
‘been sugested or practised than that adopted 
by the Cape government. The Superintendent- 
general of Education, with the authority of the 
government, arranged for the celebration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee throughout the colony by the 
plantation of trees in each village. The school 
children were the agents in this laudable under- 
taking, of such importance in a land of drought; 
and every facility was yiven them to carry out 
the work effectually. It was arranged that all 
teachers and aasietants, and the scholars of the 
venior classes, were each to planta tree, and were 
to be responsible for its care during the ensuing 
year. If there happened to be no suitable spot 
adjoining the particular school to which the 
scholars belonged, excursion parties were formed 
to plant zeeds on the slopes of the nearest hills. 
There were no public funds available for the 
work ; bat the Education Office assisted to the 
best of their power, both in choosing the trees 
most euitable for the localities, and in many cases 
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APSE, 
in forwarding a supply of seede gratuitously. | of the instrument felt a violent shock, which 
As Jane is rather an early month for tree-plant-| threw him into his chair, where he remained 
ing in the northern, midland, and eastern districts, | motionless for some time. His arm was tempo-. 
the operations have been postponed in those locali- | rarily disabled, and he could not resume his work 
ties until August and November, in which cases | until the close of the day. The matter was inves 
the birthdays of two of the Queen’s sons will be | tigated, when it became evident that the sufferer 
thus commemorated. had received @ very strong electric shock, the 
The eclipse of the sun which will take place; effecta of which he is likely to feel for some 
on the 19th of August is engaging the attention ; time. 
of the various observatories. Although our own The regulta of a series of experiments on the 
ao iceamene will not send out an observing expe- | influence of different beverages on digestion have 
ition, England will be represented by two| been published by Dr James W. Fraser. From 
astronomers who have received invitations from | hie investigations, he is able to lay down certain 
the Director of the Moscow Observatory, near) rules. The digestion of starchy fouds ie assisted 
which city the eclipse will best be seen. The! by tea and coffee, whilst that of ment is somewhat 
duration of totality will be longest in the south-| retarded by the latter beverage. With infused 
east of Siberia, and will last there nearly four; beverages, eggs are the beat form of animal food 
minutes. In Japon, this period will be reduced; to eat. Digestion of butter used with bread ia 
to three minutes, We may mention that in Eng- | delayed in the presence of tea, and probably pro- 
land the sun will rise tially eclipsed ; but! cceds more quickly when taken with coffee or 
soon after sunrise it will cease to be obscured. | cocoa As a general rule, albuminoid food-atufle 
In Prussia, the eclipse will be seen ‘total’ just | should not be taken at the same time as infused 
after sunrise, and that is the most westerly point | beverages. 
at which the phenomenon can be thus sven. Photography in natural colours is a subject 
We have so often advocated the use of oil at} which comes up periodically aa «a matter of dis- 
sea as a remedy for troubled waters, that we] cussion in our newapapers. It is the goal to 
gladly call attention to a pamphlet lately issued | which, in the opinion of many people, photo- 
by the United States Hydrographic Office, which graphy must inevitably tend. But by those who 
records some observations made by Lieutenant | have given careful consideration to all the varied 
Underwood. He says that two quarta of oil) points entailed, it is regarded aa an impossibility. 
per hour properly used are quite sutticient to| The report that photographs have at last been 
revent much damage both to ships and small | taken in all the varied hues of nature has once 
oats in heavy seas, but the oil should be of the | more arisen, and over-‘unfident journalists have 
right kind. Mineral oils are not nearly so effec- | given it credence. The recent report differs from 
tive as those of animal or vezetable origin, and; those which have occurred in previous years in 
the best results are obtained in deep waters. ; the fact that the discovery bax been linked with 
Ami breakers or surf, the effect of oil at sea is] the name of a well-known London photographer ; 
not so certain, but still some benefit from ita | Lut it appears that he did not givo his sauction 
use may be expected. Licutenant Underwood | to the statements made. What he appears to 
advises, that when an attempt is made to reach | have done ie this: he has discovered an entirely 
a wreck, the rescuing vessel should use the ojl| new method of colouring photoyraphs by a pro- 
after dna ax close as possible under the lee! cess in which uo artistic assistance is necessary. 
of the wreck. The vessel may then be expected | The proceas is ee to some extent on light ; 
to drift into the oily surface, when communica-! but it is altogether distinct from the operation 
tion may be made with her by boat: | of taking a picture by means of a camera. This 
The sudden incoming of unusually hot weather | is done in the ordinary way. A negative is pro- 
has brought a great deal of correspondence to | duced, and from that, nepative prints are obtained, 
the newspapers on the subject of mosquito and | and coloured hy a subsequent mechanical operation. 
gnat bites. One writer recommend: bruised fern! It is saidgthat a tunnel iy to be bured under 
fronds as a remedy for these painful stings.} Gray's Peak, in the toy Mountains. It will 
Another, relying upon his experience in India, ; pierce the mountain four thousand feet below its 
tells us that a paste made of ipecacuanha powder , summit, will have a length of twenty-five thou- 
and ether is a sovercign remedy. Anogner| sand feet, and will give communication between 
} 











recommends a tincture of Ledum palustre, which! the valleys of the Atlantic and those of the 
he assures us is the only remedy that he, a! Pacific side, saving a distance of gome three 
martyr to gnats, has found of any real service. ! hundred miles in the road which must at present 
This drug may be obtained of any homeopathic | be traversed. 
chemist ; and « tea-spoonful in half a tumbler It will Le remembered that some months ago 
of water makea « lotion which will be effectual.’ Mr Ellis Lever offered a prize Jor a perfect safety- 
It is a curious circumstance that these trouble-—| lamp for the uae of miners, and that the judges 
eome bites, while hardly affecting some persons, | who were appointed to examine the lamps sent 
are productive of great torment to othera, {in for competition declared that no lamp sub- 
Several instances have been recorded where | mitted ta se fulfilled the somewhat onerous 
telegraph wires have shown signs of disturbance | conditions laid down. Professor Sylvanus Thomp- 
during earthquake shocks; yet seldom has any son was one of the adjudicators in this contest, and 
us effect been observ But, accarding to he has written to the Times commenting upon the 
Lieutenant-colonel Benoit, Director of Artillery recent lamentuple disaster in the Udston Colliery, 
at Nice, the recent earthquake shock on the by which many lives have been lost. Remark- 
Riviera was accompanied by a curious incident ing upon the melancholy fact, that upon three 
in a certain telegraph office under his jurisdiction. of the bodies brought up from this mine articles 
The operator in attendance on tonching the key . were found which might be ud for opening the 
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eatablishmenta, At s recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, the result of adopt- 
ing a soft-water supply at the Darenth Asylam 
was From this Report we find that 
the estimated reduction in expenditure in the 
several departments of the asylum and schools, 
Fase rd upon the adoption of soft water 
ins of hard, has amounted to more than 
eight hundred pounds, The saving in value of 
soap and soda alone amounts to e hundred 

ands. In addition to this, much material and 

bour has been saved in other ways. There is 
also a great reduction in the annual wear and 
tear of the steam-bojlers and circulating-boilers, 
which no longer get incruated with lime ; besides 
a great economy of coal. It is pointed ont that 
in addition to the direct saving, there is an in- 
direct economy in the reduced wear and tear of 
the linen when washed in softened water. The 
system at this asylum is known as the Atkins 

ater Softening Process. 

Another great canal enterprise has been entered 
upon; this is the cutting of a channel between 
the North Sea and the Baltic; and operations 
were commenced last month by the laying of 
the foundation stone of a lock near the Baltic 
end of the future waterway. The total cost of 
this great undertaking is estimated at nearly 
eight millions sterling, and the necessary money 
has already been voted by the German govern- 
ment. A curious feature with regard to this 
canal is, that it ig not so much for trade as for 
defensive purposes. Iu some respects, this canal, 
although a for greater undertaking, may be com- 
pared to that of Corinth, for it will save the 
government the cost of maintaining two separate 
ports on either sea, or, rather, it will connect 
these two ports together. The length of tho 
canal will be about sixty-one English miles, and 
it will have a width and depth sufficient to 
allow two vessela of the largest dimensions to 

one another. Although this canal cannot 
compared with that of Suez, or with that 
upon which M. de Lesseps is now engaged at 

Panama, from an international point of view, 
its completion will be an engineering achieve- 
ment only second to them in importance, 

It has been remarked that, despite all pre- 
cautions, a theatre is a building which sooner 
or later is doomed to destruction bv fire, There 
is much truth in this saying; but it certainly 
ought not to apply to recent erections of tho 
kind, for the art of roof building is now 
well understood. Still, the contents of a theatre 
are of an inflammable kind, and every care should 
be taken not only to prevent fire but to allay 
panic, which is often quite as disastrous in its 
effectaa Among the means of speedy egress which 
have been advocated is the placing of tablets 
covered with luminous paint in the various cor- 
ridore, so that, should the gas be suddenly turned 
off, persons can readily find their way to the 
outer doora Experiments with these tablets are 
now being made, and they will probably lead 
to*their use in many other buildings beside 
theatres. It is neceseary to place them near a 
lamp, otherwise they do not ahine. 

The immensely high tower which is to form a 
principal feature of the Paris Exhibition of 1889 
will have euch an unusnal altitude that ordinary 
modes of ascension will be impomible. Few per- 
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sona would undertake to mount a staircase one 


thousand feet high, and therefore a lift becomes 
a Scancsrn at the promoters of the scheme 
expect their tower to bring in any returns in the 
shape of hard cash. The method proposed by 
which the difficulty can be mastared is aa follows : 
the ascending room, or will be erected on 
a vertical screw shaft. is will be rotated at 
the base of the tower by some form of motor, 
probably electric. The cage itself will not par- 
take of the revolving motion, for it will slide in 
fixed guides; but the screw cut upon the shaft 
will cause it to ascend. 

The Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom, started only last year, held its annual 
meeting at Glasgow last month. Papera upon 
various subjects were read, and pleasant photo- 
graphic excursions formed the lighter work of the 
members engaged. Photography is now such an 
aid to all branches of science and art, that these 
annual gatherings will speedily assume very great 
importance. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
DELTA METAL. 


Tue discovery of alloys possessed of special pro- 
peri has attracted the attention of metallurgists 
rom the earliest times, whose constant attempts 
to form successful admixtures of two or more 
metals in varying proportions have produced 
many conibinations of high value in industry and 
art. One of the most recent discoverica of thie 
cluss has received the name of Delta Metal, and 
is formed by tho introduction of o small per- 
centage of iron into copper-zine alloys. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago, Aich and 
Baron Rosthorn of Vienna perceived the high 
character possessed by this compound both as 
regards strength and tenacity. No practical 
results, however, followed their observations, and 
the matter remained in abeyance till within a 
comparatively recent period, when the difficulties 
experienced by tho early promoters in producing 
an admixture of reliable and absolutely uniform 
character were overcome after considerable research 
by the introduction of a definite and known 
quantity of ,iron, also a percentage of phospho- 
rug; and in some cases tin, manganese, nud lead, 
when special qualities are required. The iron 
becomes chemically and not merely mechanically 
combined in the alloy, a fact proved by the in- 
ability of rust to corrode, and the magnetic 
needle to become attracted by the metal under 
consideration. Thus Delta Metal was placed on 
the market ag an article of commerce, carrying 

ith it certain sterling characteristics. 

The specific mavity of Delta Metal ia 6-4—that 
is to say, it differs but little in weight from 
copper; while its melting-palnt is eighteen hun- 
dea degrees, In colour, the ailoy bears a close 
resemblance to gold ; whilet it possesses hae 
advantage, a8 we have said, of being untouched by 
rust or corrosion. This fact, taken in conjunction 
with the Soe parE attained Lewin ee 
tensile strengt! elongation, and the cos 

which it a produced BoE identical with 
that obtaining I 2 the best brass, a material very 
liable to tarnish and discolour, make it evident 
that a futare undoubtedly Mes before Delta Metal. 
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Am other advan the allo 
worked hot and cold, and can be rolled, 
stamped, cast, forged, or brazed with equal facility. 
The castings are icwlarly sound and free from 
blowholes—a frequent source of loss and annoy- 
ance with those made in brass—whilet possessing, 
it has been computed, three times the strength of 
brass castings. 

Delta Metal can be applied to the following 
uses: parte of riflea, guns, torpedoes, tools for 

unpowder-mille, parts of bicycles, gongs, &c.— 
formerly made of steel; in ptumpwork, to super- 
sede brass, and extensively in ships’ fittings ; 
in chemical manufactures, where other metals 
would rapidly corrode ; in shutters, for bolts and 
nuts, pellers, anchors, cranks, cog-wheels ; and 
in 8 Tage number of ornamental and domestic 
goods, harnens-fittings, spoons, forke, cups, fenders, 
vases, and candelabra, and a large variety of other 
goods where handsome appearance is a deside- 
ratum. 

It is difficult to limit the applications to which 
Delta Metal Icnda itself ; and after careful perusal 
of the results obtained, in subjecting the material 
to a series of searching tests, to ascertain its ten- 
sile and ductile strength, it is impossible to doubt 
that in quality and appearance, in addition to its 
valuable non-corrosive properties, the alloy is 
well caleulated to fulfil the expectations of ite 
introducers. 


THE SWINTON TELEPHONE, 


A vory simple but effective telephone, says 
The Tunes, is now being iniredgeetl to public 
notice, which constitutes a distinct departure in 
thie class of apparatus. This pe uen is the 
invention of Mr A, A. Campbell Swinten, and 
each instrument comprises a direct-acting multiple 
microphone transmitter, a self-contained call-bell, 
Q push-button, and an automatic switch. These 
Tonin parts are mounted on a polished teak base- 
board, to which are altached two electro-magnetic 
receivers. 

The transmitter consists of a small Jeu frame 
ehout three inches aquare, suspended by picces 
of india-rubber, 60 as to be unaffected by external 
vibrationa or tremers. From side to side of this 
frame, just at the top, is stretched a thin platinum 
wire, on which are strung about a dozen thin 
carbon pencils, the lower ends of which reat 
lighthy against on jusulated horizontal carbon 
block fixed across the back of the frame. This 
forme a powerful multiple microphone, which is 
enpable of very delicate adjustment. The micro- 
phonic regulators are so sensitive that they are 
veadily actuated by the direct impact of the 
atmospheric sound-waves on themselves alone, 
without the intervention of any diaphragm, 
tympanum, or auxiliary sound-receiving surface 
of any kind, or tho aid of any mouth-piece or 
voice-tube. One simply speaks at thp row of 
carbon pencila is 

Each receiver ia of tho usual external shape, 
and within it is a small soft iron electro-magnet, 
oppaaite one pole of which is an iron armature 
enrried by a very thin, tightly stretched mem- 
brane of non-inductive material, 80 pre as 
to be unaifected by moisture or other atmo- 
spheric conditions, The multiple microphone 
transmitter is of such a powerful character that 


it has been found precticable, even on long lines, 
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to nse with the induction coil usually em- 
ploy with other telephones, The transmitters, 
enc) pee of receivera, batteries, and lina wire, 
are connected in series on one circuit, the two 
receivers at one station being, however, placed 
in parallel, in order to reduce the self-induction 
of the circuit and any tendency to extra current 
disturbances. This arrangement, while being very 
simple, has, it is stated, the advantage of causing 
the instruments to be singularly free from in- 
ductional interference from neighbouring tele- 
graph or telephone circuits—a very important 
point in crowded districts. 

These instruments are being introduced by the 
Equitable Telephone Association, of 75 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, with the view of meeting 
the requirements of those who desire cheap and 
efficient telephones, which they can purchase out- 
right for personal intercommunication. 





SONNETS. 
LIFE. 


Tre air wos heavy with the frazrant scent 
OF crimson roses, and fair lilies gleamed 
Whiter against a sun that broadly beamed 

O'er all the rcene. The song of birda upwent 

Beneath an orchard's leafy-vaulted tent, 

Where golden fruits hung gloaxy ; and I deemed 
That sach was life; so, till J fondly dreamed 
Death came not there. But when I closely bent 

A keener gaze upon the Lright-hued flowers, 
The roses bid a worm within their heart , 

A canker gnawed the fruits, and as the hours 
Passed slowly on, I saw their bloom depart ; 

While through my heart an echo of the strife 

Rang, sadly shrilling : ‘ Thus it is with Life.’ 


DEATH, 


Aut nature slept. The suft voluptuous air 
Sighing through foliage bathed in silvery light, 
Scarce broke the stillness. Peacofully and bright 
Outapread the waters of a lake that bare 
Tho living snow of lilies. Everywhere 
Was perfect restfulness, aud as the night 
Grew older, even the breezes died. The might 
Of nature slumbered, and her Beauty there 
Reignod monarch. Patiently I watched through hours 
Of silent dreaming, longing for the reat 
That blest all nature—birda and trees and flowers, 
Till, as I wearied, in ny restless breast 
I beard this whispering of a ghostly breath ; 
‘Mortal, the rest thou seekest lies in Death.’ 
H. Dawson Lowar. 
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AN OLD ENGLISH FAIR. 


Art one end of the picturesque old High Street 
of the ancient city of Winchester there rises 
conspicuously a steep hill. It shuts in the town 
at the east end; and though the town is now 
making efforts to climb up where it may, and to 
spread away to the breezy healthiul downs be- 
yond, the face and summit of the hill itself 
happily cannot be covered with bricks and mortar, 
for it is public property, and forma the park of 
the citizens. On the steep westward side are cut 
winding walks, where young trees and shrubs 
are planted ; while wild downland flowers linger 
among the grasa. On the south, the outline is 
wilder; the chalk has crumbled away, and is 
left white and bare and jagged like sea-cliffe, auy- 
gesting a reversal of the Laureate’s line, ‘There 
rolls the deep where grew the tree,’ and hinting of 
days when the white walls of Winchester may 
have been lapped by blue waves, and the site 
of her cathedral been lost in ‘the silence of the 
central sea.’ The green hilltop, and even the 
excavation in its side, which a railway in piercing 
the hill has made, add not a little to the beauty of 
the narrow street below; and from the summit 
there is as lovely a view of gray cathedral, red 
roofa, and trees, the long High Street, and hills 
again beyond, as one need wish to see. 

Standing on that hilltop on an autumn morn- 
ing, when the aun is on the city, and the 
figures of the citizens are seen leisurely going 
about their business, and the voices of a few 
children and the slow chime of the cathedral 
clock alone break the silence—it is difficult to 
conjore up the ecene on this same St Giles’ Hill 
in September five or six centuries ago. The 
whole plateau of the hill, so the vision would 
reveal to us, is sean to be covered with what 
looks like a second town, a town of little wooden 
houses or booths, set out in reguler streets, and 
shot in, not by stone walle with massive gates, 


like the city below, but by e« high wooden | off the face 
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or tu traders of one nation, and named accord- 
ingly, after the good old fashion which survives in 
the nomenclature of many streets to-day. There 
are trades in wine, in spices, in drapery, in the 
wares of the goldamith or the brass-worker, the 
potter and the furrier; monastic shopkeepers, 
Normans and Poles, and Cornish men, who, in 
their far Celtic corner of the land, hardly ranked 
a3 Englishmen in those days ; and, in one quarter, 
a show of birds and beasts, where the great folka, 
and the monks, who in their quiet life may well 
have been glad of a little quaint animal com- 
panionship, might pick up a curious pet in the 
shape of a monkey, a bear, a falcon, or a ferret. 
Gothic vaste still introduced the carved likenesses 
of such creatures in the churches of the time. 
And thia odd little wooden town is crowded with 
an odder set of figures than even the great 
Exhibition year of 1851 brought together in a 
friendly throng. Foreigners at their varied 
stalls preside over their representative goods ; 
ao medley of buyers and sightseers, citizens and 
strangers, mingle in the streeta. Here are nobles 
and ladies in the rich costume of the period ; 
men in tunic and mantle, long hose and pointed 
ehoca; women in straight graceful powns and 
wimples ; artificers, servants, brothers from the 
monasteries. An occasional horseman, sharply 
eyeing all that goes on, and looking out for the 
tradesman who is more shrewd than honest, or 
the yokel who has drunk more beer than he can 
carry peaceably, acta as policeman ; and as police 
court and appeal court in general, there stands in 
the midst of the town the great Pavilion of no 
less a person than the mighty Lord Bishop of 
Winchester ; while at the north side of the hilltop 
is the chapel of 8t Giles, the saint in whose 
honour all this noise and bustle ore supposed to 
have originated. For the great St Giles’ Fair is 
being held. 

Freo trade, railways, good roads, popular 
government, have now swept these old marts 
England. In Germany and in 


palisade. The streets are devoted to rude shops, | Russia, the custom lingers; but the shows and 
each street to one special kind of merchandise, | merry-go-rounds, shooting-galleries, and sweet- 
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are but a miserable mockery 
of which St Giles’ in 


How they 
days gf saints, when people 
hered together in gteat numbers to wors i 

some chutch—how the feast-days develope 
into holidays, and the holidays into fairs—how 


| the churchyard of the church whose patron saint 
y was being honoured was a common place for 
A setting up stalls of merchandise—how the king 


ranted privileges to regulate the fairs, and his 


H shaky revenues or the revenues of the chorch 
i benefited at the expense of local shopkeepera— 


and how Sunday was a specially favourite day 


HW for these carnivals, until the pious King Henry 


VIL forbade such a breaking of the Sabbath— 


# is ps tolerably familiar to us. But the 
dR get a the commercial significance, the 


curious tyranny, and the quaint ceremonies of 
these forerunners of International Exhibitions and 
Colinderies, are more difficult to realise; 80 
that one welcomes the translation, lately edited 
eae paprihed by Dr Kitchin, the learned Dean 
of Winchester, of the charter granted to St Giles’ 
Fair in 1349, which still exists among the ancient 
documents in Winchester Cathedral, as giving us 
eome insight into the practical working of the 


thing 

erate Ht ie consed a be ae bate 

ce 0 gland ; sho was sinking an in 
felon the rising light of London; her al 
trades would not long suffice to keep her in 
the forefront of commorce; her old castle wos 
no longer the chief residence of our kings, or the 
meeting-placc of our parliaments. But her great- 
ness was not yet t, and her mighty fair, held, 
according to this charter, ‘from time immemorial,’ 
was still in all probability the principal emporium 
in the kingdom, celebrated throughout the civi- 
lised western world. The revenues were granted 
by the Red King, whose charter is the first that 
can be traced, to the Bishop of Winchester. And 
to the bishop—with the exception of small pay- 
ments to several religious houses—they continued 
to , and were, it would seem, employed in the 
erection of the magnificent caevadeat in the time 
of Rufus, by Bishop Walkelyn, whose fine Nor- 
man crypt and othor parts stil] remain ; and later 
on by Edyngton, who was beginning to recast 
the nave in the Perpendicular style carried out 
by Wykeham. Edward III. refers to the past 
rs in hia own t, exulting the fame of 
his predeccssors at same time. ‘The Lord 
William of renowned memory’ granted a fair of 
three days; ‘Henry of glorious memory’ ex- 
tended it to eight days; ‘the Lord Stephen of 
famous memory’ gave six additional ; and ‘the 
Lord Henry of memory’ made up the 
number to sixteen. For a fair of sixteen days 
King Edward ratifed the t, and the benefits 
thereof, to the bishop ; ‘and lest, through growth 
of human badnoas and | of memory, these 
should hereafter become doubtful, or be challenged 
and subtly disputed, and rather that they may 
surely and indubitably remain and last for ever, 
we for ourselves and our heirs have fully granted, 
and by this our charter have confirmed te the 
mid Bishop William and to his charch the per 
for 


mal enjoyment during the siztean fair-d. 


d hia euccessors of all 









the liberties, foams ieee ed customs aforesaid.’ 
Through the ‘growth of human badness,’ or other 
causes, His aajesty’s p tive beneficence is 
not of mush account to the Bishop of Winchester 
in this nineteenth century; but at the time, the 
grant must have been of no amall consequence. 

In the first place, all trade was in the 

city. ‘No tradesman of Winchester or other man 
shall sell or offer for sale any merchandise or 
oods ; and if they do, such goods shall be for- 
eited to the bishop.’ Even the pedlars were not 
allowed to take round their ‘small goods, such as 
purses, gloves, knives, &c.,’ without paying a 
tribute to the bishop for the privilege of opening 
their packs, And in the second place, no merchant 
might sell or show goods within a circuit of seven 
leagues of the fair, on penalty of forfeiture of the 
goods to the bishop. Seven leagues were about 
ten and a half miles; but, by o special clause, 
Southampton, twelve suiles distant, was included 
in the edict os far os all things except victuale 
were concerned. The trade of the whole district 
was thus forced to St Giles’ Hill—Southampton, 
though protesting, having to submit; for 
everything that entered the fair, toll was paid to 
the bishop, save by the merchanta and citizens of 
London, Winchester, and the Honour of Walling- 
ford. For all firewood, corn, hay, and charcoal 
that came into the city, a customs duty was also 
Jevicd ; and ‘for every stall for the sale of bread 
in the top of the High Street of the city on the 
Sunday in fair-time, a halfpenny.’ Some of the 
dues were tty heavy. y Lord Bishop took 
fourpence for cach falcon, ferret, ape, or bear, or 
cask of wine or cider sold; appropriated a fat 
goose out of every baker’s dozen, charged four- 
pence for a cartload of merchandise, twopence for 
a pack of mereery, a penny for every ‘burden 
borne by a man,’ a halfpenny for each smaller 
pack ; and go on. 

Nor were these arbitrary restrictions imposed 
upon trade, all, though probably the city tradera 
hardly approved of this influx of foreigners and 
the interference with their business. Matthew 
Paris recounts how, in the year 1245, Hi III. 
filled his purse by establishing o fair at West- 
minster, and ordering all the London traders to 
shut their shops, and all other fairs throughout 
England to be suapended for fifteen days ; and how 
he tried the plan again four years later; but on 
both occasions the storms and rains made the 
unfortunate dealers’ days anything but fair days, 
and spoilt their merchandise, 

Surprise has been expressed that towns sub- 
mitted to this ingenious method of taxation, Bat 
besides thie,” Winchester yielded up all civic 
authority to the bishop’s representatives; and 
the worthy mayor and all other functionaries 
retired for the time being into private life. 
Jurisdiction over the ig aay as well as com- 
merce was all regulated mo that Pavilion, or 
Powiltonts Aula, on the hill, whose memory is 
handed down to the present day in the curionual 
corrupted name of a honse, Hall, whi 
stands, a perpetual puzzle to the unlearned 

er, on its site, On the eve of St Giles’ 
day ae 31), there entered the city at san- 
set by King’s Gate, or the Southgate, the 
justiciaries of the bishop; and at the gate the 
mayor, bailiff, and citizens were bound to meet 
them and hand over the keys and custody of that 
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gate. Next, they all rode together ta the West 
gete—the picturesque ivy-clad old which 
still spans the ueper of the Hig 
and received the keys of that entrance and the 
tron’ or measure of wool of the city ; and the 
proclamation of the fair and the suspension of 
the town’s busincas was read. Similar ceremonies 
followed at the Northgate and the Eastgate, after 
which the civic rulers escorted the bishop’s 
functionaries to the Pavilion, and were there 
dismissed to their homea, The justiciaries forth- 
with chose mayor and _baili marshal and 
coroner, aera own liking, aad fara eee 
days’ rule e eity began. e bishop, 
rand the time that the keys and custody of the 

tes have been delivered to him, shally by his 
Justiciaries and other ministers, have custody of 
the whole city, and jsance of all ples 
between the men and tenants of the city and all 
other persons, within a circuit of seven leagues 
round the fair, regarding breaches of law, debts, 
and all contracts.’ 

The next day, September 1, business com- 
menced in earnest. Guards were set at the 
outposts of the city, on all the main roads, to 
levy toll on saleable goods ; sellers of food in the 
city were removed, together with their comes- 
tiblea, to appointed spots outside the city, where 
only they might dispose of their bread and other 
victuals ; while a species of contract for the 
supply of food to the buyers ond eellers at 
the fair was entered into, by every butcher, 
baker, and fishmonger in the place being com- 
manded to repair to the Pavilion, and from them 
being chosen ‘the most competent, lawful, and 
discreet men to serve those who come to the fair 
with wholesome, useful, and sufficient victuals ;’ 
and woe betide him who eent bad stuff, for it 
was forfeited, and the owner ‘none the less 
heavily fined’? Meanwhile, an inspectorship of 
weights and measures, and supervision over the 
quality and quantity of mest and drink sold, 
was exercised over the city from tho Pavilion. 
All weights, measures, balances, nnd ellwands in 
the seven-league circuit were brought before the 
justiciaries ; those found unjutici passed were 
‘burned, and the men who used sae 4 in fuir-time 
fined ‘to the bishop's benefit.’ At any hour in 
the day the justiciaries might walk down into the 
city and taste any cask of wine kept for sale ; 
and if they discovered it to be mixed, stale, or 
unwholesome, forthwith those casks were hauled 
out of the cellars and had their heads knocked 
off, the innkeepers being, as a matter of course, 
fined aleo for the bishop’s benefit, Adulteration 
was not to be lightly practised in those daya 
Nor were raida on the bakers unknown; my 
lord’s servants paid visits now and again to tho 

and carried off a loaf or two of bread— 

be it noted that the justiciaries themselves were 
the publicans’ visitors—to the Pavilion to be 
ed; ‘and if they prove short, they shall 


be forfeited to the bishop, and the baker be put | the commerce of one of 


in the pillory, or otherwise be fined.’ 
The. Pavil 
ost 


fair would undoubtedly bring 
nombers. It was a‘ er 


having rule over the dusty-focts or pedlars (the | 0’ 








AN OLD ENGLICN FAIR, 


or, as has otherwise been— 


ses poudreniz) ; 
ores with less accuracy—nsserted, the comtt 


Street— | wherein justice was done to men before the dust 


af the fair was off their feet. A dusty-foot was 
a wandering pon who got his living by selli 
emall ware from his pack, and had no rr 
home. Seo te Piepowder Court came all delin- 

nt fair-folk ; and here, too, were settled all 
isputes and wrong-doings occurring during the 
siztean days in the city, within the seven-league 
cireuit, or in Southampton. It is a curious 
memory to think of the culprits of the big 
seaport, and of all the country for ten milea 
around Winchester, the disputnnts and the ill- 
doers, being d up to the top of that quiet 
ridge of downland which overlooks the little city 
to-day. It will be a matter of future history 
how, only a year or two since, certain of the 
citizens objected to the removal to this hill 
summit of an old Russian gun captured in the 
Crimea; and how they carried the position by 
assault one midsummer night, and restored the 
Precous relic to ite old proud position in the 
roadway of the High Street. 

From St Giles day, September 1, to September 
15, this condition of affairs lasted: the tradi 
and trafficking, the gazing and haggling, nl 
buying and selling in thia queer wooden town 
within its high wooden palings, on tho edge of 
the downs; the merchants bringing in their 
wares from the ends of the land and from across 
the sea to ‘Drapery’ and ‘Spicery’ and ‘ Pottery’ 
and other departments of the mart, until the 
vigil of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin (Sep- 
tember 7), after which date a fine or distraint on 
luis goods awaited the tardy comer; the towns- 

ople passing in and out of the gate that over- 
cooked the town, the country folk swarming 
through that which led out upon the country— 
for there appear to have been two exits, both of 
which were jealously guarded, for fear of the 
inroade of thieves, or of ce ug slipping in 
with untaxed goods, The bishop hed his stall 
aos well as his customs duties and tines from other 
dealers ; several monasteries dealt in wine and 
spices ; and tho foreigners from Normandy and 
the Low Countrics, Poland, and such distant 
Tegiona, and the vendors and the buyers from 
across broad English counties, abode cipsy-fashion 
on the hilltop, procuring their food and drink 
from the duly licensed ‘lawful and discreet men’ 
of Winton. 

Through the mellow sunshine of pleasant 
autumn days, and through, alav, autumn rains 
that plashed down upon and into the light 
tents and booths, and damaged ye cron and 
made mud-walks of the extempori streets — 
until, perhaps, as is 80 mournfully told of the 
Westminster fair, the unfortunate dealers had to 
eat their victualx with their fect in the mire and 
the wind and wet about their ears—the trade of 
a district over thirty miles in circumference, and 


the t international 

marts of the time, went bay foewand © n St 
Giles’ Hifl, from hour when tho sun climbed 
the sky cach morning of the sixteen daya behind 
en Hill, down to the hour when he sank 

below the wes Tidge At the end of the long 
day, the “rode forth from the Pavilion, 
immediately after sunset—abont half-past sx 
closkk—through the streets of the fair, and pro- 
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claimed that all business must cease and stalls be 
closed. Nor were any lights or fires allowed at 
night, except in a ‘lamp or mortar,’ and wieely, 
for fire was the most imminent danger that 
threatened the atores of merchandise within the 
wooden walla, St Giles’ Church perished with 
the booths in one outbreak ; and in another, the 
same century, an adjacent suburb of the city 
caught fire from the burning stalls So the 
means tode up and down the iy as the 
twilight began to fall, making his proclamation, 
and the citizens a down “the hillside to the 
quiet, well-nigh deserted streets of Winchester ; 
and the merchants put up their goods and retired 
within their booths; and till the rising of the 
next day’s sun, no one but the bishop's officers 
and justiciaries might move about, on pain of 
fine, within the fair. 

Amid all the changes and chances of England’s 
history for four or five centuries, the glory of the 
fair survived. Charters and old writers tell us 
of it; St Giles’ Hill reminds us of it, and looks 
down upon the few shabby stalls and swing-boate 
that once in the year invade the High Street end 
travesty its greatnesa But Queen Anne, who 
stands in effigy beside the quaint old town clock 
in that High Street, ia not more dead than St 
Giles’ fair, and ta no longer sing with Lang- 
Rand, in Piers Plicorain, ‘To Winchester I went 
ato the faire.’ 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN 


By raz Avrnon or ‘Mernaran,’ ‘Joun Hernixa,' 
“Courr Rovat,' rte. 


CHAPTER XXXIII,—PENTARGON,. 


Tur morning broke after a atormy night, broke 
wild and gard. On the horizon a white 
shimmer under heavy clouds that would not 
rise, from which fell lashes of dark rain over the 
light—a shimmer cold and ghastly as that of the 
half-closed eye of a dead man. Tho sea raced 
inland, in rolling piled-up billows, shaking itself, 
roaring, apluttering, raping, bent on tearing itself 
to ehreds on the cutlass-like reefs, and beating 
itaelf to spray on the cuirass-like cliffe that de- 
fended the north Cornish coast. The wind had 
been blowing a hurricanc all night, shifting a 
few points from south to nortl, but always with 
a main drive from the west, like the dogged 
determination of a madman making feints to 
throw his victim off his guard, but never swerv- 
ing from his murderous purpose. The sca, heaped 
together, in jostling billows, was caught and com- 
ressod between the horna of Padstow Point and 
tland. In that vast half-moon, walled up 
to the sky with perpendicular irun-bound pre- 
cipices, the white horees bounded and tumbled 
over cach other, and rolled and were beaten 
down iu the conflict, They plunged at the 
barriers and leaped high into air, snorting 
foam, shaking their manes, and fell back broken, 
torn, to be trampled into the deeps by other 
billowa, likewise rushing on their destruction. 
A vessel that enters within the bow of that vaat 
ary when the wind is on shore, is infallibly lost, 
the Bem on the marning in question hed 
been driven within the fateful limits 
As already mentioned, Mra Cable's mother was 
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a Cornishwoman. Bessie Cable hag never visited 
her mother’s native county eg an occasional 
letter, perhaps once a year, up a link 
Gatween har a an old mining uncle Zacks Pen- 
darves, at St Kerian. The man was now dead, and 
he had left his small savings and cottage to his 
only known relative, his miece Bessie, whom ha 

never seen. The bequest came Op poeenely 3 
for when Richard told his mother of his inten- 
tion to leave Hanford, she was able to pro 
that they should mi; to Cornwall and take 
up their residence in Uncle Zackie’s house. What 
the size of that house was, how much land went 
with it, in what condition of repair the house 
wae, that was all unknown. evertheless, it 
was o freehold, their own; and the cottage at 
Hanford was held on ao half-yearly tenancy. 
Richard at once agreed to his mother's proposal. 
At 8t Kerian they would begin a new life, 
leaving behind them all disturbing recollec- 
tions. 

So Richard manned the yacht, and, without 
allowing his purpose to transpire, shipped his 
family and goods away, sailed down nnel, 
doubled the Land’s End, and was at once caught 
in a sudden storm. He had never been in these 
seas before; he knew nothing of the coast save 
what he could gather from his chart; but he 
saw that his only chance was to keep out to sea; 
and all night he struggled to make head against 
the gale. When the day broke, he saw that his 
eftorta had been frnitlesa—the yacht had been 
driven within the threatening horns, terrible as 
Scylla and Charybdis. Neither Richard nor one 
of the crew had closed an eye all night; every 
man's energics had been at full strain. Cable 
had not been down into the cabin. Whether his 
mother slept or watched, he knew not; but she 
was probably aware of the danger. His dear 
little ones slumbered, confident of their safety 
whilst the father was in command on deck. They 
were not afraid of the water; the tossing of the 
eea did not trouble them. They were accustomed 
to it, as tiny water-birds. Often, one or other 
had been taken to the lightship, and had been 
inured to the roll ond pitch of a veasel, and they 
minded it no more than the baby minded the 
away of the cradle. Why should they fear, any 
more than the baby that was rocked to alee 
by grannie’s foot? This was their father's 
are cradJe, and the motivn soothed their little 

rains. 

All night long, hope had been strong in 
Cable's breast ; he trusted that he had been able 
to beat against the wind and gain deep sea; but 
when morning dawned, he ie that their fate 
was sealed. From the sea, the coast, towards 
which wind and wave remorseleasly impelled the 
boat, appeared as one sheer wall of rock, nowhere 
8000) out into harbours, nowhere retreating 
sufficiently to allow of beach at the feet of the 
sights crags, Here and there on the top of the 
cliffs he could distinguish towers, the belfries 
of storm-beaten churehea, cutting the dawning 
eastern light. And here and there a scamark, 
a turret, that indicated, perhaps, the entrance to 
some tortuons channel cleft in the precipices, into 
which a boat might wriggle in calm westher, but 
utterly impracticable in a storm. 

The base of the cliffs was e hidden 
in foam, and the spray that was canght and 
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whirled about and churned up with the wind, 
eo that nowWtre could be dietinguished a line 
of demarcation between sea and land. Water and 
air were shaken together into a belt of salt mist, 
impenetrable to the eye. Thus the head of the 
coast-wall stood u inst the dawning light 
like a mountain mdge whose roots lie buried in 
curdy morning mista If he could have dis- 
tinguished anywhere a sandy cove, he would 
have run the Besste towards it; but, apparently, 
there was nothing before her but to dashed 
against upright cliffa and go to pieces in deep 
water. 

As Richard stood considering the prospect, and 
thinking whether it were advisable to run for 
a circular tower which seemed to indicate the 
entrance to @ port, the mate and the rest of the 
crew came to him and insisted on taking to the 
boat. There was no chance for the vessel, none 
possible ; there wae one for a small boat, which 
could feel the shore for a landing-place. If there 
were a cleft where the tower stood—then a row- 
boat might be run in; it was more under control 
than a ship. They wanted Cable to bring up 
his mother and children and take them along 
with them. The only prospect of life Iny in 
deserting the Bessie. 

Richard Cable heard them out, with a frown 
and ret teeth. Then he bade them take the boat 
and begone. He and his would abide in the 
yacht and drown bi he in her, ‘Yon drown 
your way—and I and mine will go down together 
our way,’ he angwered 

Jonas Flinders was one of the crew, and he 
urged Richard not to commit such a folly, that 
where there was a chance, he was bound to gras 
it; but Richard was not to be moved. He too 
the whicel and signed the men away. 

He watched the crew unswing the bont, get 
in, and leave the Hesste. Tie watched them row- 
ing, danced about on the waves, lashed by the 
spray, and then lest them in the drift. What 
became of them, he could not tell. It was well 
that they were gone. If he must die with 

- his darlinge, let them die all together, without 
others by. 

That boat never reached the land with its load. 
It came ashore in chips, and the men in acra’ 
of flesh and bone, literally sliced to pieces on the 
razor-like blades of slate that ran out from the 
cliffa into the water. 

Richard noticed that a flagstaff stood on a rock 
near the tower, and he suspected that if there 
were a channel, it Jay between these: but the 
entrance was” masked by an insulated rock etand- 
ing out of the weter like a g mtic meal-sack. 
He took a piece of rope an hed the tiller 
fast, so that the bows were turned directly towards 
the supposed entrance to a port Then he went 
to the ladder leading to the cabin and descended 
slowly. He was in his dreadnaught, dripping 
with cea-water, his pilot-hat drawn over his 
brows, and the lappets covered his ears. When 
he came into the cabin, it was still dark there ; 
only now and then, throngh e side-light, came 
‘ cold white faegar gg eer it was blurred over 

gray water. e@ pendent lamp, however, 
i inf burning ; but the oil was Blindet ex- 


hausted and the wick was much charred, e0 that 
the light it 
all night. 


ve was not bright, It had burned 
Cable had not slept all night ; 
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she knew the peril, and she kept watch. Now 
all the children but tiny Bessie rere awake, and 
their grandmother was dressing and washing 
them. Owing to the pitch of the vessel, the 
operation wae conducted with difficulty. Richard 

ble stood at the cabin entrance, holding the 
posts and looking on. His mother was then 
combyhg out and smoothing on either side of 
her ears Mary's golden hair. Little Susie stood 
with her hands and face wet, asking to have 
them wiped. Did Mrs Cable know that they 
were all about to die? She thought it very 
likely, but ehe washed and dressed the children 
as carefully as if they were going to a achool- 
feast. If they must in an hour before the 
throne of God, they should go with their hair 
tidy, with white stockings and clean bibs, and 
Mary with the coral necklace round her throat 
that had belonged to her mother, 

Richard looked steadily at the group, and aaid: | 
‘Mother, when we strike, come on deck with 
all of them, and give me Bessie into my arma, 
You shall not drown down here, like inice in a | 
cage.’ Then with a deep frown he added: ‘This 
also comes of her,’ 

‘Richard,’ said Mrs Cable gravely, as sha bound 
Mary’s hair behind her head, ‘it is not so, For- | 
give her now,’ 

‘It cannot be.’ 
not.’ 

‘What! Richard? Not when we are about to 
3 Tesh lefore the great God ?” 

le shook his head. ‘But for her, this would 
not have come upon us, Our death will lie at 
her door; all the miseries IT have suffered 
throngh her are not enough. She must kill 
me and mine.’ 

‘( Richard, do not be unforgiving !’ 

‘1 thought to wipe out the curse that comes 
with her name, when I changed the title of the 
veasel ; but the evil clings to us and drags us 
down.’ 

‘Richard, 1 once bad a bitter wrong done me, 
worse than any that has touched you; but I 
forgave.’ 

‘Mother, if this bronght me alone to destruc. 
tion, I could freely pardon ; but when it carries 
along with me you and all—all that I love--T 
cannot; I will not, lf I go to the judgmont 
seat above, I will take all the seven with me and 
denounce her ; and if there be justice in heaven 
she shall euffer.” He gripped the rai! os he turned 
and reascended the ladder, muttering as he went : 
‘I cannot—] will not.’ 

On deck again, he resumed his place at the 
tiller, and cmlashedl it The Bessie was runnin 
near the meal-sack rock, at which the waves ra 
as in frolic, or sorely, bent on throwing it over, 
but instead of effecting this, were themselvee 
whirled as waterspouts high into the air. The 
rocks in front seemed to tower two or three 
hundred feet out of - hae seats ag rr 
aky was brightening and the clouds 
peel ob Richard ae a fissure in a ee the 
cliff, a nhrre rift, impossible for him to strike and 

through. As easily might a man thread a 
needle on horseback when hunting and the hounds 
are in full cry. On the left of the ness crowned 
by the fags. the wall of rock sheered away 
inland and the cliffs seemed to be ac out. 
Cable, with a tremendous effort, wrenched the 
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ning into the cleit, turned, cleared the flagstaff 

rock, and went on the ridge of a roller into a 

rests Hs meigeliaeoride Rs He cee be et 

over his; and wiped the spray out o 1D, 
be het dived eee 


and saw t 
bay, walled up to heaven on every side but that 
by which he bad entered, and in which the mad 
waves were thundering tumultuously. 
of the cove ended seaward in a mighty black 
headland, that overhung, without a ledge on it 
where could nest or samphire take root. 
In the lap of the bay, where the rocks were not 
quite so high, a waterfall leaped down, and was 
lost below in the spindrift that filled the air. 
One moment more and al! would be over. He 
left the wheel and went to the cabin door, and 
ealled : ‘Come on deck.’ 

Then up came the children, M leadin: 

4 the way, clinging to the rail with one hand, an 
with the other kelptn little Martha to mount 
the braes-laid ste ast of all appeared Mra 
Cable, carrying the baby. As each little head 
ap d, Richard, who knelt on one knee by the 
cabin batchway, helped the child up, and put 
his arms round it and gave it a long embrace 
and kiss—the last, he thought, in this world. 
He said nothing; he could not speak. Bitter 
is his heart, bitter as the seabrine, tossed the 
anger against Josephine who had brought this 
about. 

Without a word, he took the babe from his 
mother, and then Mrs Cable gave a hand to 
each of the youngest. So they stood, a little 


up on deck, bia at the remorseless, cruel 
shore, at the sweep of iron cliffs that irdled 
them, about to hug them to death. hough 


so neat, they could not see their feet, hidden 
in foam and spray. Around them shrieked and 
laughed the seamews. The wind whistled in 
the cordage. The water roared ond hissed 
around 
Then Mrs Cable stooped to the children’s ears 
and eaid something that Richard could not hear ; 
but at once, above the boom of the sea and 
the piping of the wind, he heard the little voices 
in Aong : 
Shall we meet beyond tho river, 
‘Where the surges cease to roll? 
Where in all tho bright For-ever, 
Sorrow ne'er shall vex the soul. 


It was a song the children had leorned at their 
Sunday school, a mone of which their father was 
very fond, and which he had often mado them 
worble to him. The poor, feeble, quavering 
voices were now out of tune and faint, with the 
wonder and fear that feli on them at the sight 
of what ‘aa before; but they knew that their 

would please their father, so they girded u 
their faltering courage and sang ss loud an 
etrong ag they could: 


Bhall we meet in that blessed harbour, 
‘When our stormy voyage is o'er t 
Shall we meet and cast the anchor 
By the far celestial shore ! 


And—see! above the head of the waterfall, 
towards which they were driving, throngh the 
rift it had sawn in the rocky wall, flashed .the 
riaing mn—it turned the heal of the stream, as 
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it took its final leap, into liquid geld, and the 
Tiver seamed to pour from + heart of 
the eun, bringing fire and life and hope down 
into the wild, gloomy abyss below. ; 
Shall we meet with many loved ones 

Who were torn from our enibrace ? 


sang the little voices, and stopped—for, fram out 
of the haze that hung between the sea and cliffs, 
leaped a fiery streak like a flash of lightning, 

something flaring, roaring, screaming ruahed 
over their heads; and a moment after, with a 
sharp crack like the report of a pistol, & rope 
fell athwart the deck. ‘Those on shore had seen 
the wreck and had discharged a rocket over her. 
Richard knew at once that all was not lost 
He flew to the rope and made it fast. 

In another moment the vessel atruck, not on 
a reef, but on a shingly beach, end at the same 
moment a great sea struck her on stern and went 
up in spiral whirl, like a shaving before a plane, 
and washed the deck. Richard seized his little 
ones and drew them to him. The wave pasacd, 
and none was lost. Then he gave the baby to 
his mother, and took up Mary in his arms; she 
clung round his neck, lacing her hands behind, 
fastening herself to him as a ferret holds to his 
prey. She was a shrewd child, and she knew 
what her father was about to do. He needed 
not to tell her. She put her lips to his cold 
wet cheek. Then he d the rocket rope, 
end went over the side with her into the boiling 
‘oam., 

Whilst he was away, Mrs Cable drew the 
children half down the cabin ladder, where they 
might be safe from the seas which atruck the 
vessel and swept the deck. Every sea drove the 
Bessie deeper into the shingle and farther up 
the shore; she was steadied, but exposed to the 
full force of the waves. 

Presently, from out of the leaping water, with 
the froth dripping from him, came Cable again, 
clinging to the rope, followed by two men irom 
the shore; and the rest of the children and Mra 
Cable were conveyed in safety to land. Most 
difficulty was found with the babe, as little Bessie 
could not be relied on to cling. She must be 
held in one arm, and the rope grasped with the 
other. Richard would let mo one take her but 
himself, and he succeeded in bringing her through. 
He was now much exhausted, numbed with cold, 
and his limbs shook. He would not yield up 
the child. The danger was yet not over. 

The cove into which the yacht had been run 
was that of Pentargon, It has a small rubbly 
strand, which can only be reached from the top 
of the cliffg by an arduous path, which, as it 
nears the base, over shale that lies upon 
slate-shelves steeply inclined downwards, over 
which moisture trickles By this ilous wa’ 
alone could the little party ascend ; by this, wi 
great difficulty, had ike coastguard brought the 
rocket apparatus, when from the lookout they 
saw the hittle vessel driven into the cove. 

The sturdy coastguardmen gave their hands 
to the children, to help them to ascend -the stee 
pine over hanes treacherous shelf, where a a 
mig cipi em over a ledge upon 

isco ny es said Cable, 

come with ,' gaid Ca 
So the procession formed. mask estat mount 
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singly, staying up a child. There was nothing 
to cling to; every step must be taken with precau- 

tion in the loose and sliding shale. 

Richard held the amallest chikd wall ayy dor 
under his “dreadnaught, She was awake, fright- 
ened, cold and fretful, and her sobe and impa- 
tience at being covered up harassed Richard, 
seady spent with his watchful night and 
struggles throngh the waves with the children. 
He raised the flep of his coat, put down his 
head, and spoke soothingly to the infant. His 
voice usually bad great effect in lulling her 
cries when in pain; but it was not so now. 
Little Bessie did not know what was going on, 
was drenched with sea-water, and greatly terri- 
fied. She could not understand her father, or 
would not be satisfied. 

‘It is dada who has you in his arms, Bessic,’ 
he said with his mouth under his dreadnaught. 
‘Baby will soon be snug in a warm bed, and 
have hot milk to drink.’ 

But she strove fretfully in his arms to beat 
a way by which she might r out of the 
wraps, and broke out into abrill screams of 
pain and anger. 

Richard stood still on the shelf, to readjust 
her in his arms; perhaps, as he held her, her 
little back suffered, so he altered her position 
under his oilskin coat. Her cries went through 
his heart and unnerved him, already shaken 
and exhausted ; cold thongh he was, he felt hot 
for a moment with distress and perturbation 
of spirit. 

: ie, darling! do be still Trust your dada 
a few minutes more, and all will be well!’ 

But hardly had the words escaped him, when 
the rubble under his feet slid away on the shelf 
strata of slate. He fell heavily on his side. He 
had just presence of mind to fold both his arms 
round the baby, when he rolled over, aud went 
down the slope and steps of rock. If he were 
hurt, he felt no pain; ia whole attention was 
engrossed in the child he bore, his whole effort 
to ward it from blows with his elbows and 
hands. 

In another moment one of the coastguardmen 
came down to him. 

‘Bessie is unhurt!’ exclaimed Richard, lying 
among the stones. 

‘Any harm done?’ asked the man. 
a hand. Stand up, mate.’ 

Cable waited a moment, and moved his elbows, 
and then said: ‘Take her. I cannot rise.’ 

He had dislocated his thigh. 
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NETTLE-CULTURE. 


Or late yx it bas become necessary to avail 
ourselves isthe utmost of all the resources of 
the soil in Great Britain, if we are to extricate 
ourselves from a state of crisie which is daily 
assuming & more serious aspect. At the present 
moment, agriculture a to be in a state of 
transition. The old routine culture will have 
to give be to numerous innovations ; and it is 
the duty o the practical botanist to do what he 
ean to help the landowner ont of his difficulties, 

calling attention to any plants which seem 
li to prove @ source of revanue. Already 
we have heard a good deal asid about the culture 
of maize and tobacoo in England and Ireland ; 
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and quite recently, it has been shown, b: 

sollected statistica, that Gax-cuteus wi 
ap will yield the farmer a net profit of a 
an acre, or, if hea can accomplish the ee | 
seutching also, an annual profit of at least double 
that amount. Hemp is another fibra-yieldi 
plant abont which we hear far too Mille, ant 
with which, it is probable, more might be done 
Then there are a certain number of herbaceous 
plants, chiefly annuals, which might prove well 
worth cultivating as a material for paper pulp ; 
and another series generally termed ‘herbs,’ which 
are in constant demand for culinary and medicinal 
purposes, We will only mention mint, lavender, 
chamomile, liquorice (only grown in Yorkshire, 
at present), pornan, Tue, hyoscyamns, belladonna, 
&., all of which are indigenous, and could doubt- 
less, with proper attention, be made to yield 
paying ag in various parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The scientific and experimental 
agriculturist should now turn his atiention to 
these and many other productions of the vege- 
table Kingdom, capable of culture on an exten- 
sive scale in our climate, and for which there 
is a constant and, in many cases, ever-increasing 
demand in our markets. 

In the present instance, we intend to sy a 
few words upon a very humble plant, the mere 
mention of which may cause a smile of incrm 
dulity to arise. Some people imagine that they 
know all about it; others, that there is nothing 
worth knowing aboul it; while many writers 
have spoken of nettles being ‘neglected’ planta, 
Let us endeavour to point out the true state of 
the case, Before the beginning of the present 
century, the nettle began to attract the notice 
of the curious, and there is no ‘neglected’ plant 
prowing on ‘neglected’ spots of British soil that 

as been oftener alluded to by botanical writers 
as being a ‘most useful’ plant to those who know 
how to use it. But with all this, it hes never 
tu the market, like bellado: flax, or 
vender, for instance; and it may worth 
while to inquire into the reason of this, 

There are threa kinds of nettle in Great Britain, 
and they are known to botanists as Uritca urens 
(Small Nettle), U. diwtca (Great Nettle), and U. 
pilulifera (Roman Nettle), The first two are 
common ogee and will grow anywhere, but 
appear to preter localities in the neighbourhood 
of human habitations or the outskirts of highly 
manured fielfis; for they require much nitrog 
cither in the form of ammonia or as nitrates 
potash, soda, or ammonia. Hence, nettles thrive 
very luxuriantly in the neighbourhood of draing 
cad coals in the country, where they have good 
air and a@ soil rich in nitrogen. To the botanist, 
these nettles are particularly interesting, from 
the fact that in one of the species (U. ag) ae 
flowers are incomplete, and separated on nt 
plante—that is, one plant bas fowers with stamens 
only, and another flowers ‘with alone ; 
whilst on the other species the two kinds of 
flowers a2 found, though ae on the same 
individual This circumstance w: have to be 
taken into consideration if the U. diozea, or Great 
Nettle, should ever rank as a cultivated plant. 
Another poing of -interesi is the structure and 
contents of the naire of the nettle, by which sh 
inflict a sting. 'Thesa. hairs are long, pointed, 
transparent cells, swollen ont at the base, an 
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full of a fluid, of which the princi 
appears to be formic acid (#0 called from having 
first been discovered in the ant, formica). When 
the points of the hairs penetrate the skin, they 
biesk, and allow the nt fluid to per- 
meete the tissue, setting up e smart irritation 
and itching, and rai small circular tumours. 
These te off in a couple of hours, or 
lesa, as poison is absorbed and carried away 
by the circulation. 

Thia stinging effect has frequently been taken 
advan of in medicine, when it was thought 
advisa to produce irritation on the sur- 
face of the ekin, and it has proved beneficial 
in allaying rheumatic pains, &c. By constant 
application, the system may, however, become 
accustomed to it, just as we find bee-keepers 
who no longer experience any effects from the 
sting of the bee. It is U. wrens which has been 
chiefly employed thus, whilst U. dioica has been 
mostly used ie arresting hemorrhage ; and this 
is a very important use of the nettle. Cotton- 
wool steeped in the fresh juice of either kind 
of nettle, and introduced into the nostrils, will 
stop bleeding from the nose, especially if cold 
applications to the forehead and between the eyes 
are used at the same time. In cases of internal 
hemorrhage, the juice of the nettle has often 
garoved most valuable. Dr Foneaggrives, a year or 
two ago, told us that one dessert-apoonful of the 
fresh juice of U. wrens given once a dey for 
several consecutive days proved rapidly and com- 
pletely successful in a case of very severe hem- 
orrhage, and he recommends it in all such cases. 
By soaking the nettle in rectified spirit for a 
week, and then filtering the solution, Dr Rothe, 
of Vienna, has obtained a hemastatic preparation, 
a brownish-green tincture, which possesses in a 
marked degree the property of arresting bleeding. 
The principle to hich this effect is due has not 
yet been discovered. In fact, the chemistry of 
the nettle, if we may so express ourselves, is still 
very little known. ith the exception of formic 
acid, which was found in the hairs by Professor 
Gorup-Besanez ; the presence in the leaves and 
stalks of some yet unknown astringent principle ; 
the yellow dye yielded by the roots when boiled 
with alum ; and the green colour resembling the 
Chinese Lo-kao, whic was obtained many years 
ago by Persoz and Phipson, and appears to have 
been known in Russia aa to the year 1824, 
we have scarcely any chemical data, properly so 
called, with regard to these remarkable plants, 

However, at the beginning of the present 
century it was known to country-folk in Scotland 
that a decoction of nettles with salt forme a kind 
of rennet that will coagulate milk for making 
cheese. This property would prove useful in 
India, where it been Jately proposed, in 
certain provinces, to use for the same purpose 
the juice of a plant called Withanta coagulans ; 
for the use of common rennet is objected to, from 
teligioua motives, by the natives of India ; hence, 
they are deprived of the useful art of cheese- 
making, unless they can coagulate the milk by 
means of some vegetable preparation. In Scot- 
land, also, the young nettle-tops are made into a 
salutary pottage, as Walter Scott remarks in Rod 
Roy, a custom which is probably several centuries 
old. In Sweden, large crops of the Great Nettle 
(U. dioica) ara grown ag green fodder ; it appears 


dudes ed by cate, end “Sas se advan a 
ing an early spring product, supplyi res 
green food when there is no ther to be had. 

the course of the year, they get one or two 
more crops of nettles from ‘the same land. When 
dried—by which process it loses ite power of 
stinging—sheep and young oxen will eat it at 
any time of the year. A French writer says that 
fowls will eat the grains and the withered leaves, 
and that the latter are particularly good for young 
turkeys. 

Nearly two hundred years ago, attempts were 
made to take advantage of the fibre of the nettle. 
The plant was treated like flax both in Shrop- 
shire and in certain parts of France, and manu- 
factured into a kind of cloth. Although this has 
been since superseded by cotton and flax, the 
attempt is again about to be made in Germany, 
where an energetic lady has recently persuaded 
several agriculturists to put a certain number of 
acres under nettles, with the view of teating the 

uality of the fibre produced under the best con- 
ditions of culture. We shall await the results 
with some interest. Meantime, in F nce while 
flax and hemp have long since cf} 4 ttle 
fibre to be discarded, the latter pla’ 3, behin¢, 
frequently used in paper-making. olds to 
good deal might be written abgfit the yellow 
dye from the root of the nettle, and the green 
material which results from a peculiar fermenta- 
tion of the leaf and stalk ; but, since the discovery 
of the coal-tar dyes, those derived from planta 
directly have become in almost all cases of very 
secondary interest. Even madder and indigo can 
acarcely compete with the artificial products of the 
chemical laboratory. 

There is another point, however, in the history 
of the nettle that perhaps deserves some attention. 
Tt was known as early as 1820 that these plants 
contain nitrate of are or saltpetre ; and some 
writers have stated that they will only thrive 
where they find abundance. of nitrate of potash 
in the aoil, Itis quite possible, however, that the 
nettle manufactures this salt from the ammonia 
which it derives both from the air that passes over 
its leaves and the water which moistens its root- 
lets ; hence, the practical question arises, whether 
Nettles could not be made a valuable source of 
saltpetre? It is a question that would be well 
worth investigating by those who have the means 
and the necessary talent at their disposal. 

In spite of the culture experiments now being 
made in Germany, we have not much hope that 
nettle fibre will ever again prove a substitute for 
either hemp or flax in this country; the more so 
as another plant of the nettle tribe, known as 
Ramie, a Chinese vegetable belonging to the genus 
Behmerta, which the English now call ‘grass-cloth 

lant,’ is coming bigs prominently forward (see 

mmbers’s Journal, No. 120). There are several 
Hegre of these exotic nettles in Assam, Nepaul, 

e Sandwich Islands, and Brazil, and in all these 
diatricts they are used in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics The Ramie of China is known 
to the natives as Tchou-ma (Bahmeria nivean), and 
attempts are at present being made to introduce 
it into France. The Chinese obtain three cro 
of stalks in the year, The fibre is procured by 
stripping off the bark in two long pieces from the 
full-grown plant, which is three or four feet high, 
scraping these pieces with a knife, to get rid 
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useless matter, and then dividing the strips into 
fine filamenta by steeping them in hot water or 
holding them in steam. 

It remains to be sen whether or not our 
common nettles, submitted to appropriate culture 
and treatment, could be made to yield a fibre in 
every ct as good as that of the exotic nettle 
just alluded to; and if not, whether it might not 
prove profitable to introduce this exotic nettle 
into our own country—that is, into certain dis- 
tricts of Great Britain and Ireland where it would 
doubtless thrive. 





A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 
IN THREE CHAPTHRS.—CHAP, I. 


Stx o'clock on a November noe at Tyne- 
mouth. Alli night a heavy gale had blown from 
the east, driving before it the cold gray waves 
of the North Sea, and piling them upon the bare 
coast of Northumberland. Their foam flew up 
over the low cliffs, and mingled with the chilly 
sleet, dashed againat the windows of the houses 
built on the ve making every separate pane 
of glass rattle in its fastenings. bleak mornin, 
truly, and one on which even the stern medica 
professora, who are so fond of warning us against 
the comforts of life and their enjoyment, could not 
but have allowed that, till daybreak at least, bed 
was the best place for a tired man. So thought 
Dr John Wynyard, as he half awoke from hie 
sleep, heard the noise of the wind and rain with 
a feeling of bliesful enjoyment of the contrast, 
and turned on his pillow, to fall anew into that 
morning slumber which is the most enjoyable 
of all. 

But the thought of the wild weather without 
had entered the secret chambers of his brain and 
set him dreaming. In his dream it seemed to 
him that he rose and looked out of the window 
towards the old priory and its wave-worn pen- 
insula of rock ; and there he saw a strange sight 
—a gravestone was approaching the edge of the 
cliff with a slow, stately, gliding motion. Not 
a pause it made, but continued its course down 
the slope and into the foaming caldron of water 
that boiled beneath. Another ond another fol- 
lowed. It seemed as though the whole of those 
sad memorials had grown tired at last of standing 
in the cemetery, recording on their faces the 
false praises of the dead, which kindly hands had 
graved upon them, but which were none the less 
lies ‘Faithful and loving wife’—‘Tender hus- 
band and father’—‘Dear and only child.’ It 
was all very well to say so, when they were gone; 
but would any have said such words of them 
while they lived? Here, in dreamland, phere 
all things are possible, it seemed scarcely strange 
that the very stones should have rebelled at last, 
and be ready to hide themselves for ever under 
the ocean. A wild strain of music seemed to 
keep time to their atately march towards oblivion, 
rising and falling, as though the storm played 
upon the etrings of a great Hoolian harp. 

‘I wonder if any stones will be left—if even 
one bears a true inscription?’ Wynyard thonghi, 
and woke, the question remaining unsolved. 

As his senses came back to him; he became 
aware of the unpleasant fact that the sound which 
his ing imagination had exalted into music 
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was merely t whistling from the speak- 
ing-fabe which terminated in the wall close to 
the head of his bed. Evidently, he was wanted; - 
and the idea of turning out breakfastlees into - 
the howling storm that still raged without, was 
not a pleseant one However, with a sigh of 
resignation, he withdrew the wooden stop 
from the tube and called down it to know w. 
was the matter. 

‘Captain Brock, of Cullercoats, seriously il ; 
wants to see you at once—carriage waiting for 

ou at the door,’ were the words be heard. 
he doctor promptly jumped out of bed, and 
prepared to dress himself with aa little delay 
as possible, after shouting down the tube that 
he would be ready immediately. 

‘They must have sent a sensible man for once,’ 
he mused, as he fumbled at his collar stud, which 
was always elipping out of its proper place. 
‘Some fellows would have insisted on giving 
me a complete history of the whole business from 
beginning to end.—But what on earth can Cap- 
tain Brock want with mc? I have not been 
attending him, and Cullercoats is not in my 
practice. It may be a good opening for me, 

erha: Who knows? I have not done 0 well 
ere that I can afford to throw away any chance 
that offers.’ 

Being a thoroughly practical man, he thought 
no more of his dream, by which a more imaginas 
tive mind might have been impressed, but hurried 
on his clothea, and in ten minutes from the time 
of the summons was in the carriage and driving 
along the cliff towarde Cullercoata, a little village 
within a mile of Tynemouth 

Captain Brock’s residence was a semi-detached 
house, forming part of a terrace which was in 
rapid process of construction, the builders having 
hopes that they would succeed in due time in 
making Cullercoats the watering-place for the 
north, in place of Tynemouth, where the visitors 
found the cloud of smoke that drifted over land 
and sea when the wind blew down the Tyne, a 
reat drawback to their enjoyment. Wynyard 
ved in a very similar house hinself ; but in his 
case it was from sheer necessity; and he wondered, 
as he entered the hall and saw the painful new- 
neas of everything, that any man of private means 
should care to settle down in such a welling. 

It was still dark, and the dawn had only just 
begun to break as he entered the house. Gas had 
not yet been laid on in the new terrace; but ite 
want was supplied by a a bronze lamp which 
stood on a pedestal in the hall, and by its light 
the doctor saw that some one was there to receive 
him. It was a girl of some twenty years of age, 
clad in a close-fitting gown of blue serge, reliev 
only by a gleam of white linen at wrists and 
throat, and by a simple though valuable brooch 
which fastened it at the neck—a single large opal 
set in a thin rim of pee gold. Her figure was 
decidedly beautiful; but so much could not be 
said for her face, which was spoiled by the heavi- 
ness of the lower part, chiefly caused by the 
squareness of the jaw and chin, However, if not 
beautiful, it was eminently a good face and a 
pleasant one ; and the doctor, who was no mean 
Judge of physiqgnomy, thought he had rarely seen 
8 coimtenance Lore to be trusted. She bowed 
slightly to him as he entered, and said, coldly 
enough, yet with a ring of feeling in her voice 
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which showed that she was ing some 
emotion: ‘You an Dr Wyagard, I sa 4 
Will you kindly come up-siairs? My f is 
rey anxious te wee you at once.’ 
yoyerd bowed, and followed her, 

he went, how Brock was and what was 
the matter with 3 to neither of which ques- 
tions did he obtain a very satisfactory answer 
from the pes who seemed unwilling to say more 


than che even 

Brock’s chamber presented the scene 
that all doctors know so well, when a man is 
taken «nddenly ill, The Tynemouth lawyer stood 
beside the bed with a bundle of papers in hie 
hand. An old woman, called in to assist in the 
nursing, was making up anew the expiring fire in 
the hearth ; and on the pillow lay a white face 
with bushy black deard, the eyes closed, and the 
breath coming in gasps from the pale lipa. 

At the noise of the opening door the lawyer 
looked round, and the sick man opened his eyes 
Dr Wynyard approached the bed and prepared to 
feel the pulse of is patient; but the latter made a 
motion of dissent. ‘That will come later, doctor,’ 
he said slowly and painfully. ‘You cannot do 
me much good now in your medical ca Prep but 
esaman you can. Come nearer and let me have 
e good look at you,’ 

Pak obeyed; and the sick man gazed into 

his for a while with an intensity that in 
any other circumstances would have approached 
madneas. 
‘He will do!’ Captain Brock muttered, half 
audibly. ‘A good face—just such a one as I 
expected him to have.—Doctor, I want a few 
words alone with you.’ 

The other occupants of the room went out at 
this, and Wynyard was left alone with the dying 
man ; for dying he was, as the doctor's experience 
told him. 

“Lock the door, said Captain Brock. When 
he saw that this was done, he put his hand under 
his pillow and drew out a long parchment 
envelope, holding some thick document, and laid 
i¢ on the table beside him. ‘Dr Wynyard,’ he 
ssid, ‘I am going to ask a great fayour of you— 
greater than any man hos a right to require of a 
stranger. But I know you, eud I have studied 
your face and your life, and I believe you to be 
an honest and upright gentleman, who will not 
mind trouble for a good object, and will espouse 
the cauee of the fatherless Am I not right? 

“I hope so,’ said the doctor simply. 

*Well!—I have no relations living except my 
daughter, and no friends either,’ said the captai 
with some bitterness, ‘I am only the retire 
master of a merchant vessel, as no doubt you 
know; but I have saved enough money to keep 
Mary from starving at all events ; a0, even if you 
fail in the work I want you to undertake, no very 

¢ harm will be done; still His voice 
ailed him a little, and he reached over to the 
table for a cup standing there. 


{ Wynyard smelt the liquid it conteined and 
shook 3 ' 


his head, but passed it to him He drank 
eagerly, and seemed revived by the ack 
. “Dr Wynyard, I hove made you exeontor of 
my will, and trustee for my daughter sill she 
come of age. You will hear all about that when 
the will ia read. Promise me that yon will accept 
the trust. It is a dying man that asks you’ 
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ight have found some one 
yr ingeclonne ag Sore 
‘ore 

y nothing ehuheees of 


‘Bo much the better, sir—eo much the better. 
You can be trusted, and that is all I want, But 
I know you will not fail me—Here is a sealed 
letter that I want you to take at once; but do not 
open it till after the will is read. It will give 
you full instructions as to the work I want you 
todo. Yon shall not be the loser, sir,’ 

His voice had been growing weaker as the 
influence of the stimulant he had taken left him, 
and now he sank back on the pillow, livid and 
breathless, but pointing to the paper that lay on 
the table. Wynyard took it up and put it in the 
breast of his coat. The dying man gave him an 
eloquent look of thanks, and then relapsed into 
the stata of torpor which is the last symptom 
of that terrible disease, inflammation of the 
lungs. Mi tient hastened to do what he could 
for him; but the case was hopeless, as he had 
known long before, Captain Brock never spoke 
again in this world. 

Wynyard, with the lawyer's assistance, gave 
what directions were ne for the funeral 
aud the care of the house for the next few days, 
as Miss Brock was quite incapacitated from 
attending to such matters, She did not weep 
or show violent emotion; but the doctor knew 
well what her pale face and compressed lips 
meant, and pitied her all the more for her gallant 
effort to hide her feelings from strangera He 
knew that sorrow would find its natural relief 
in tears when she was alone again, and hastened 
his departure as much as he could—a delicacy 
of feeling which the girl fully appreciated, and 
was grateful for in her own shy way. 

Like a sensible man of the world, Dr Wynyard 
determined to keep his mind as clear as possible 
of Captain Brock’s busines until he should be 
able, after the funeral, to see what was in reality 
required of him. Nevertheless, it must be owned 
that his mind was not altogether free from mis- 
givings as to his very delicate position of trustee 





‘But surely you 
more competent than 
Wynyard, rather disma 
him, ‘Z assure you 1 


to & young et} of twenty years of age. How- 
ever, trustee did not necessarily imply guardian, 
and he hoped that the old captain had seen the 


necessity for appointing some sober matron to 
act in the latter capacity. Meanwhile, he thought 
it kinder not to disturb Miss Brock in her frst 
grief, knowing that all possible arrangements had 

made for her comfort so far as the present 
was concerned. 

It was a lear frosty day when the funeral 
procession wended its way along the cliff and 
throwph the castle gate to the old priory cemetery. 
P ion we have called it; but perhaps that 
msy be too ee a word to uss when 
+ ace a e little knot of mourners who fol- 
lowed body of the old captain to its last 
reating-place. Hia words es to his loneliness 
in the world seemed true enough, for no relatives 
had come to attend the funeral or hear the will 
read, Miss Rrock, somewhat in deflance of the 
custom of the placa, was present at the osremany, 
and from underneath her thick crape veil, & tear 
Se Le yn 
thought, remembering his dream, a better epitaph 
after all than any carved in stons; showing @ 
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they did that the dead was at least regretted by 
one person on earth ; and that, after all, is some 


the funeral, the clergyman, lawyer, and 

doctor, with Miss Brock and the servants of the 
household, met in the lour of the dead man’s 
house to hear the will read. The newness of 
everything, furniture, house, and fittings, seemed 
sad in its strangeness of contrast with the duty 
on hand, and the girl clearly felt it eo. Wynyard 
watched her pityingly as the lawyer read the 
long preamble of the will, knowing that his atten- 
tion would not be much needed till the enume- 
ration of the captain’s worldly goods was over. 
At length came the gist of the document, and 
he io veg ns his ears a - 

‘And all the above person rty, of ever 
nature whatsoever, I tejeeeth e ohn Weasan, 
Esq., Doctor of Medicine, of Tynemouth, Nor- 
thumberland, in trust for my only daughter, 
Mary Brock, till the said Mary Brock shall reach 
the age of twenty-one years, when she shall come 
into personal ion of the same. And I 
appoint the said John wrayer guardian of this 
my Caugutes ; and do will that he expend what 
money he considers suitable in providing for her 
subsistence and education during her minority ; 
and for his trouble in the matter I give and 
bequeath to the said John Wynyard the sum of 
One Thousand Pounds, free of legeey du 

‘And I hereby request the said John yard 
forthwith to sell out all stocks, bonds, it ioe 
securities standing in my name, and to invest the 
money realised by the sale of the same in the 
shares of o certain Company, the name whereof 
is duly shown in a paper signed by me in the 

resence of witnesses and handed over to the said 


ohn Wynyard. And no impeachment shall lie | pa: 


against the said John Wynyard for any loss 
arising from the aforesaid investment,’ &. 

“A most extraordinary will, Dr Wynyard!’ said 
the lawyer, os he folded up the document slowly. 
‘T am not at all sure that it would stand, if any 
one chose to contest it. He sent for me the 
night he died, to read it over, to give him my 
opinion upon it, which I did pretty freely—but 
to no effect. I suppose you are going to act, and 
that you have got the document he speaks of?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Wynyard to both questions. 
‘But I foresee that I shall tigve to ask your advice, 
Mr Walker, as I really know nothing about 
business.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the lawyer. ‘You will always 
find = at apes from te to one Frit when you 
come, don’t forget to bring your document wit 

ou A great “eal may turn upon that.—Good- 
ye, Mias Brock. I will leave you to talk over 
matters with your trustee.’ And he lifted ,hi 
black bag and hat from the table and left*the 
room, followed at once by the clergyman and the 
servants—the latter in high good-humonr, havin 
been mentioned in their maater’s will for amall 
sums, in spite of their short service with him 
Wynyard and Misa Hrock were left alone in the 
parlour. 

The situation was decidedly an awkward one, 
and the young doctor had no idea how he should 
begin the necessary conversation, The girl, how- 
ever, saved him the trouble. She raised her veil, 
and looked steadily at him for a moment, and 


i then spoke in a voice not altogether free from 
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treme : ‘Do I understand, Dr Wynyard, that 
you are appointed my only guardian?’ She did 
not emphasise the word ‘only ;’ but the directlor 
of her thonghts was evident, and Wynyard ff 
hastened to answer. 

‘Your only legal guardian, Miss Brock.—But Tf 
have full liberty to use as much of your money as 
rou may require in providing you with a suitable 

ome and congenial society. Would you mind 
telling me what your plans are for the future?’ 

‘I have none,’ said the girl slowly, ‘I do not 


think I have a relative living I was brought up 
in a convent at Brussels while my father was at 

and scarcely saw him except in very brief 
visits, till he retired from the service six months 
ago and brought me here.—Where do you think 
I could not live here by 


T had best go now? 
myself—could I ?* 

‘Not well,’ said Wynyard, looking perplexed. 
‘I suppose you would not care to go back to the 
convent for a year?’ 

‘Not if it can be helped, said the girl, with 
a quick contraction of her brows. ‘I was nat 
happy there.’ 

‘Well, Wynyard said, as a sudden thought 
struck him, ‘ perhaps you had better stay here for 
a day or two, and I will try to make arrange- 
ments,’ 

‘I am afraid I and my affaira will be a great 
trouble to you,’ she said, with a little pitiful smile, 
which made the doctor's heart go out to her in 
sympathy. ‘I will do anything you think beat; 
and ’—herg she hesitated, and a blush covered her 
forehead—‘could you let me have a little money 
if I am to stay here? There are some bills dua 
to the tradesmen, and one of them came this 
mene and was troublesome because I could not 
y him.’ 

‘What was bis name?’ asked Wynyard quietly. 
‘Oh! Heaton the butcher.—But I will pay him 
myself, if you give me the money; you need not 
trouble to do it’ 

‘I will pay him myself,’ said Wynyard; ‘you 
can pay the others if you wish.’ And he opened 
his purse, and produced a number of sovereigns 
therefrom and Jaid them on the table with a keen 
sense of the absurdity of the situation. 

‘Thank you,’ said the girl simply. ‘I will ey 
a careful account. There is more there than 
shall want, I am sure.’ 

‘I hope it will uot be many days before I can 
bring you certain news,’ said W sad shaking 
han with her. ‘Meanwhile, if you have any 
difficulty and want advicc, write me a note. Here 
is my address’ And handing her one of his 
cards, be left the room. 


WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES, 


THE good old-fashioned days of agriculture are 
gone, and the old order has given placa to a new, 
an@ may be one more go-ahead, but less monoy- 
making; yet, for all this, the annals of our 
ancestral herses of the soil, of their mode of life 
and simple taith, will mover be lost. In a pursuit 
like that of farming, 80 completely dependent 
upon the w , that even now, with such 
powerful allies steam and ensilage, 2 few 
tempestuous hours are suffcient to mar or defer 
the work of weeks, there is a strange samences of 
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yearly routine in the operations of ploughing, 
sowing, feeding, mowing; and all radiating, in 
bright or sombre degrees of success, from their 
common centre, the weather. There can be little 
wonder, then, if past generations of the inhabit- 
ants of our more purely agricultural districts 
haye given more than mere passing attention 
to meteorological observations; and we have, 
accordingly, the result of their constant notinge 
down of fitting times and seasons, of portenta, 
warninga, and homely saws, in the numerous 
doggerel verses which have been handed down 
from generation to generation, and which are still 
familiar to y of us. Of these rhymes, many 
possess reason ; others are mysterious until closely 
studied, when they will be found to teem with 
both meaning and wisdom. Others there are, 
lacking both these last-named attributes; but 
these are the exception. While, on the other 
hand, nearly al) are too full of rustic simplicity, 
or of that sublime faith in the ways of providence, 
so long the ornament of our peasantry, to be 
allowed to lapse into oblivion. 

Some English counties are especially noticeable 
for their numerous homely or weatherwise pro- 
verbs—perhaps the more prominent being the 
eastern counties; while Leicester, Derby, and 
Cambridgeshire are also most prolific of them— 
the Iast-named county probably occupying the 
premicr position among all others. Necessarily, 
many of these old sawe relate to the cultivation 
of corn; and it was ever thus; for many a line 
of Virgils Georgics ig nothing more or less than 
an agricultural proverb treated in that tuneful 
method so peculiarly his own. Doubtless, readers 
of thia poet’s minor work can easily call to 
memory adages quite as forcibly expressed as the 
following : 


Drunk or sober, 
Sow wheat in October. 


Qr: 
When the oak is gosling gray, 
Row your barley night and day. 
But when the blackthorn ‘s a as a sheet, 
Sow your barley dry or wet. 


At this last juncture, it becomes imperative to 
hasten euch operations. 

Now that we have touched upon some of those 
relating to corn-lore, it may be well to continue 
such sayings. 

Some of the different rules for seeding-time are 
put forward in the eubjoined forms—such as . 


Sow wheat in the slop, 

And ‘twill be heavy at top. 

Sow beans in the mud, 

And they ‘Ll come up like s wood. 


To this a rider is appended : 


But sow 
Ono for the mouse, one for the crow, 
One to rot, and one to grow, 


a very forcible reminder is that which tells us 
that 

Peas and beans should be so thin 

That « ewe and her lamb may lie between. 
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This is, however, going a little too far to be 
reliable. 


We next come to one of those which we have 
described as possessing both rhyme and reason, 
for, with reference to one of the pulses just 
mentioned, it is said that 

If on Candlemas day the {horns a dro 

Then Sopra ape eda " 
On consideration, we shall find that the salt haze 
of a fog, which at times prevails along our eastern 
coast, is most beneficial to the seed, acting os a 
manure upon it. 

Barley 1s now pronounced by judges to be the 
English farmer's main crop. Accordingly, we are 
warned that if we 

Sow barley in wet, 

But little well get; 
But sow it in dust, 

And our barns will bust. 


For barley, being by nature a seed which 
eae when retarded in its growth 
amp soil, is sure to rot in e quantities. 
By the assertion that ‘a bright Christmas brings 
a light wheatsheaf, may be meant the possibility 
of a very clear frosty time at that date proving 
too severe even for this hardy plant. From Kent 
comes a hopper’s ditty : 


First the flea, and then the fly, 
Then the louse, and then they die. 


uickly 
y atiff 


If we remember aright, this was quoted in the 
course of the hop duty sessions in parliament 
1861. The correct season for oat-sowing is duly 
chronicled : 
He who would fill his pouch with groats, 
Januair must sow his oats. 

Our three next dietichs hail respectively from 

Derby, Cambridgeshire, and Norfolk : 


When the corncrake begins to crow, 
Then your hay is fit to mow, 


A wet May and showery June 
Bring all crops into tune. 


‘When the dow [pigeon] doth croak, 
The winter is broke, 


These, and many like them, are more or less 
memoranda on the subject of corn-culture ; but 
there are in addition many genera] morals bearing 
upon rural thrift and industry, in the shape of 
such sound rules as— 


If you would wish the world to win, 
Keep neither howling dog nor crowing hen ; 


for, to thrive, one onght never to keep anything— 
or do anythinz—which is at once useless to one’s 
self and annoying to neighboura. It is now more 
than ever necessary that 


The farmer should have on Candle da 
Half his turnips and half his hay; = 


for with the grazing of stock alone to fall back 
upon, at present corn prices, it is desirable to keep 
a fair quantity of stock during the long spring 
months, 
We opine that the well-known, 

When the wind is sti 

The weather is never il, 
only holds good for a portion of the community ; 
for, in the flooded Fen districta, drained larg 
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Se 
by windmills, a good breeze is looked upon as a| personal oleanliness. Lastly, there is annual 
blessing. The saying muet have originated in | testimony to the fact that 


some dry upland corner. 
Melencholy truth telle us that, 


When cookle’s mixed in wheaten corn, 
And spurréd is the rye, 

Thongh many in that year be born, 
More in their gravea will lie. 


The growths mentioned are to be seen in a very 
wet and cold season—like those of 1877-1879— 
bad alike for corn and man. ‘Spurred rye’ 
means the black excrescence from the ear, produc- 
ing the drug ‘ergot.’ This, when ground, of 
course impregnates the meal with an tesimal 
portion of poigon. 

We are told that there are different degrees of 
proficiency even in the henwife’s task : 


On Candlemas day, the good housewife’s geese lay ; 
On Valentine—yours and mine. 


As the advent of the cuckoo finds the season 
backward er forward, so will the prospects of 
keep for stock, and probable rise or fall in prices 
of corn, vary ; so that, 

If the cuckoo lights on the bare thorn, 
Sell your sheep and keep your corn; 
But, when he lights on the blooming hip, 
Sell your corn and keep your sheep. 


Amid all the hard work entailed on agri- 
culturists, we learn that there will come o time 
of jubilee, since 

He that would thrive 
Must rige at five; 
He that hath thriven 
May rise at seven. 


Housekeepers ought to bear in mind this sound 
maxim when making provision for Christmas 
fare : 


On St Thomas the divine, 
Kill turkeys, geese, and swine. 


St Thomas's day is the 21st of December.—Now 
for a little advice as to furrowing, fuelling, and 
the avoidance of spring illnesses : 

Plough deep while sluggards alee 

And you mT have eine sell aad Leth 

Burn ashwood green, 

’Tis a fire for a queen ; 

But, burn it sear, 

And ’twill make you swear. 


Ere May be ont, cast not a clont— 


that is, doff no thick winter clothing. A solemn 
note of warning is struck in quoting : 

Maroh will sarch ye; April will try; 

May will tell ye whether ye’ll live or die. 

In short, there are no end of these amusing 
reminders; but we must finish our imperfect 
sketch with three, quoted respectively for the 
felicity of the would-be weatherwise, the non- 
abstainere, and, lastly, for the ladies, namely— 


Bright-tailed rain makes fools fain— 


that is, rain succeeded by sunshine deceives the 
non-observant into the belief that instead of a 
renewal of the shower, there will be fine weather. 


He who would keep his father’s lands, 
Must wash his throat before his hands. 


The extent of the potations being thus limited by 


March winds and May aun 
Make linen white and fair maids duu. 





A TALE OF THE GALTEE MOUNTAINS. 


In the early part of the year 1867, I was travelling 
on business in the south of Ireland, and one 
evening found myself in a small town on the 
borders of the counties of Cork and Tipperary. 
The country was just then very unsettled, and 
the trading classes uneasy, the wildest rumours 
being afloat respecting the impending Fenian in- 
surrection. The telegraph wires between Dublin 
and the south were cut; the insurgents were 
in possession of Cork and Limerick ; shiploads 
of men were on their way from England and 
America to aid the rebels—such were some of 
the canards that spread alarm through the district 
in which I then was. 

I believed only a small portion of these reports, 
but enough to make me uncomfortable; and I 
determined to return to England at once. There 
was no vehicle to be obtained, police officials and 
newspaper correspondents having hired them all; 
but as my host promised to send on my luggage 
in a day or two, I did not hesitate to face on foot 
the distances betwecn my inn and the nearest 
railway station, which, by a cut across the hills, 
was, | was assured, only four miles away. I set 
off, then, on the morning of, I think, the 5th of 
March. The sky was overcast, and a keen east 
wind made my ears and cheeks tingle. The half- 
clad gossoon who served me ag guide for a part 
of the way trotted at my side, his hands thrust 
into his pockets, his neck and bosom bare, his 
trousers admitting the air by a score of renta. 
He had quite o budget of intelligence about the 
‘boys,’ as the Fenians were popularly designated, 
and dwelt with pride on the fact that he knew 
many of them. Were they dangerous ?—‘O no!’ 
he replied, laughing at the question. ‘’Tis only 
polis an’ sojers they’d shoot; they won’t harm 
any one else.’ 

With this grain of consolation, I parted from 
my guide at the foot of the Galtee Mountains, 
and climbed the narrow pathway which he called 
a ‘road.’ Little round stones slipped and rolled 
beneath my fect; in some places the path passed 
by the brink of depths where o fall would cer- 
tainly be fatal; in othera, it crossed the side of 
steep slopes where it was difficult to maintain an 
erect position. At length I reached the top, and 
congratulated myeelf on having accomplished the 
moat difficult part of my journey. 

Far below, the path could be seen winding like 
a gray thread, As my guide said, I could not 
miss it. Snow new began to fall, slowly, softly, 
silently, shutting out the plain, and gradually 
narrowing my#bcrizon, until I could only see a 
few yards around me, The path was soon obliter- 
ated, and the ground became slippery. However, 
feeling sure that I knew the general direction of 
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the road, I went forward confidently. But it 
gradually dawned upon me that I had lost my 
way, and I ledked anxiously round for some sign 
of human life, 

I wandered on for some time, now plunging 
into « pit filled with snow, now stumbling over 
some hidden stone, and at length, when almost 
exhausted, reached a cabin, where I resolved 
to seek shelter, Standing near the head of a 
steep glen, the house rested against the side of 
a cliff, which sheltered it, while helping to sup- 
port the wooden roof. Though the cottage was 
diminutive, if looked clean in its fresh coat of 
whitewash ; and a slender column of smoke sug- 
gested warmth and food. 

In reply to my knock, a woman of about fifty 
opened the door and bade me center. She was 
tell, with good features, and an air almost of 
refinement, Her black cap and dress were fresh 
and neat; her manner was reserved, though 
kindly, and the house was os clean as such a 
dwelling could be, But in the damp carthen 
floor and walls, in the meagre furniture and the 
woman’s deeply lined face, there was evidence of 
poverty and care. I told her my story, and 
begged permission to rest for a while. 

‘An’ welcome, sir,’ she said, drawing to the fire a 
rush-bottomed chair and desiring me to be seated. 
‘Iam sorry, sir, that I have little to offer you to 
ate, but’—— 

I hastened to assure her that I was well sup- 
plied; and emptying my haversack on the table, 
showed that dearth of food was not likely to cause 
me anxiety. It turned out that I was only three 
miles from the railway station, to which a good 
road led; and my mind being relieved on this 
point, I procecded to make myself comfortable. 
We talked of the insurrection ; and she was much 
put out when I spoke of the rebels’ defeat as 
certain, 
sae you don’t think the boys will win, 


‘Impossible, I exclaimed. ‘They are madmen 
to attempt it’ 

‘I auppose you’re right, sir, she sighed, ‘This 
is the second risin’ I’ve seen—me poor husband 
was out in ’48—an’ no good can come of um 
Poor a throw away their lives ao foolishly.— 
What ’g that?’ she asked suddenly; and seeing her 
strain her cara, I too listened, and heard a dull 
tramp and the confused sound of many voices 
My hosteas Ya up, filled with animation, and 
one to the door, saying: ‘’Tis some o' the 

ys!’ 

About a score of men were scaling the height 
before the cabin; and when they neared the 
woman, she addressed them in Iriah : ‘How goes 
the cause’ 
ee miesua,’ ees the jerounat replied. 

ame is up, an’ arega: @ sojera is 
our x hela! - Seaman 
® party advanced stragpli and entered 
the house without ceremony. oT ented to be 
of the hambler clasves—small farmera, labourer, 
artisans—and were miserably armed. There were 
_@ few revolvers and rifles among them ; but old 
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even scythes tied to staffs farmed 


red sash and eword-belt outside a green uniforms, 
and above his hat a large plume waved. He was 
a handsome soldier-like man, and seemed worthy 
of a better command. In the rear, one of their 
number was borne on hurdles 

When the men saw me, they sto’ » and 
questioned the hosteas suspiciously. A few words 
sufficed to satisfy them, and they proceeded to 
make themselves at home. A heap of peat that 
stood beside the hearth was thrown upon the 
fire, and a bright blaze soon danced in the 
chimney, and lit up the forms of the men, who, 
crowded as closely as possible, sat or lay around 
the fire. The woman of the house was activity 
itself. She filled a large pot with potatoes, and 
set them to cook, afterwards spreading on a table 
her little store of eatables. Then she attended 
to the person who was injured. He was a low- 
sized, slender lad of fourteen or fifteen, who now 
lay on the only bed of which the cottage boasted. 
His face was pale, and his features were dievorted 
in an effort to suppress the cry of =gony that 
rose to his lips.) The lad’a pain arose from a 
sprained ankle; and when tke foot was relicved 
from the pressure of the boot and wrapped in 
wet flannels, the boy uttered a sigh of relief. 

Thc majority were a rough wild lot; but I 
wes interested by their chief and by this boy. 
The former sat apart, his dark handsome face 
wrapped in gloom, his hands toying with the 
knot of hie sash, while he looked thoughtfully 
at the ground. ‘The boy was apparently ignorant 
of the oaths and jests around him; eye and ear 
were on the alert, his glance being fixed on the 
window, through which he commanded a view 
of the high ground outside. 

T soon found that I was the eubject of con- 
versation between two or three of the party, one 
of them; a tall, burly, black-browed ruffian eyeing 
me in no friendly manner. ‘Where may you 
be from, stranger?’ he asked, 

‘London,’ I replied briefly. 

‘T tuld you so,’ he said, turning to his comrades, 
‘T knew he was a h, an’ curse me if he 
stays under the same roof as us !’ 

‘You’re tight, be jabers!’ cried another. 
* We'll have no Saxon spies here !’ 

T must own to having felt uncomfortable, and 
I said in as conciliatory a tone as possible: 
‘Gentlemen, if my presence is objectionable, I 
shall leave.’ 

‘How polite you are,’ said the first speaker, 
with an oath. ‘Lave you to go and tell where 
we’ye gone} Not eel Lok here, boys ; sup- 
pose Hy - a ep end throw him into the 

igs t will be good enough lodgings for the 
Engin baste.’ : — 

sprang to my feet, seeing the fellows about 
to carry out the proposal; and fearing that their 
violence might proceed to fatal lengths, J snatched 
up a sword that one of them had laid aside, and 
said that whocver approached me would do so 
al own risk. - gi 

e leading roffian grinned, and quietly pomt- 
ing a qaitekek st me, sald : ‘Put aoe that Bw 
before I say three. One, two’—— 

‘Lower your weapon, sir!’ came like a tram’ 
blast from the corner where their chief sat. 
to that moment he seemed ignorant of 


of g 


mousketa, swords, 
the bulk of their weapons. Their leader wore & 
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around, but he now stood erect, his eyes 

indignantly. ‘Leave thaf man alene,’ 
he continued ; ‘we are not murderers’ 

‘Oh, begorra!’ the other replied, ‘we're all 
captains now, an’ there's no masther here.’ He 
again pointed his gun at me, which he had for 
& moment lowered. 

“You scoundrel,’ the leader rejoined, ‘you’ll 
be in the dack soon, and will bave enough to 
answer for without adding to it the blood of an 
innocent man,’ 

The eyes of all were fixed on my assailant. 
Those who ale i ie ap him, lees ruffian] 
or leas daring, fell on hearing their captain's 
voice; but this one appeared quite unmoved. 
The woman of the house sat in a corner, her 
apron thrown over her head, in order to shut 
out the bloody scene that was, she bar 
imminent. The lad Peet on Tae ails 
eyes, his li 7 ‘is breathi ost 
suspended. mt Fecal clutched the sword, 
and kept my eyes fastened on the trigger of the 
musket, which the man’s finger pressed. 

‘Put down the sword, he repeated, in a low 
hoarse voice. ‘One—two’ 

I closed my eyes and muttered « prayer. For 
an instant I hegytated whether to comply or to 
make a dash for the door. A loud report nearly 
deafened me ; there was & scream ; and on opening 
my eyes, I ae ey een dancing about the 
room, sweari ‘uriously, and nursing his right 
hand, from which blood poured. e leader 
stood looking sternly at his wounded follower ; 
and the sight of a revolver, still smoking, in his 
hand told me to whom I owed my life. There 
was nota murmur heard, even the ruffian whose 
murderous designs were frustrated, after the first 
outburst, writhed in silence, 

‘My good woman,’ said the chief calmly, ‘per- 
haps you will be kind enough to give that rascal 
some old linen and help him to bandage his 
hand 

While my hostese was engaged on this task, 
two of the men who had been placed as sentinels 
outside rushed in. ‘The redcosts are comin’ !’ 
they cried. ‘There’s cavalry there too, an’ some 
o’ the boys are runnin’ this way.’ 

In an instant all was wild confusion. With 
a cry of alarm, my would-be murderer fled, com- 
pleting the wrapping of his wounded limb while 
running. He was followed by several others. 
‘Strain the praties!’ cried some of those who 
remained; and before many seconds, the huge 
pot was taken from the fire, the water drained 
off, and the half-cooked potatoes divided among 
the hungry rebels, who thrust them into their 
pockets and hats, burning their hands, and danc- 
ing with pain, The chief was the last to leave 





the house, after committing the boy to the 
woman's While he divested himself of 
his plume sash, and put on a large overcoat 


that one of his followers left behind, I thanked 
him for his timely intervention on my behalf. 

‘Pray, do not mention if,’ he said with a 
pleasant amile, ‘Had I stood by quietly, I 
should have been as great a villain as the other. 
—~Farewell!’ : 

The lad was terribly frightened. ‘Oh!’ he 
sobbed, ‘if I could only run! But I can’t, an’ 
they'll ketch me agonal ind 

hostess was ly. recovered from the 
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into which ahe was thrown by 
oer aes tow onal teed with dull eyes. 


‘@an we do nothing to save this oe 
T asked.—‘ Why not say he is your me ta ii 

‘Of eoome, of coorse!’ she answered, her face 
lighting up with imtelligence.—‘ Rest aisy, darlin’; 
ae i ; ‘no wan’ll hurt a hair o’ yer 
ead.’ 


I corroborated this, and the boy was com. 
forted. 

‘Why did you join those men?’ I asked. 

‘Me father was with ‘um, sir.’ 

‘Ts he killed?’ I went on. 

‘No, air; oh, no!’ the lad replied with a look 
of alarm ; ‘but we lost wan another.’ 

‘What’s yer name, alawanah?’ inquired the 
woman. 

‘Patsy Ryan, ma'am.’ 

Her face became dark, and she etarted back 
from the bed, over which she had bean leaning, 

ing in a cold hard voice: ‘Where d’ye come 
from, good boy ?’ 

‘From Tulla, ma’am, three miles th’other side 
o’ Doneraile, the lad onswered, puzzled by the 
change in her manner. 

‘Is foxy Pad Ryan yer father?’ she almoat 
screamed. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ was the faltering reply. 

The woman became frantic. ‘Cursed brood !’ 
she shrieked, ‘that brought nothin’ to me an’ 
mine but misfortune ! elp of 4 bone 
assassin an’ parjured informer, come till I give 

e to the al an’ put ye in a fair way o' bein’ 
anged !’ 

She scized the boy by the shoulders, and before 
he could resist, dragged him from the bed, and 
they strugyled together for 1 moment on the floor. 
I raised the woman and drew her away, remon- 
strating and entreating meanwhile. She turned 
on me like a fury, and snatching up an axe that 
stood behind the door, rushed towards me, wield- 
ing the babe a while her eyes flashed and her 
lips quivered. 

‘Don’t come between me an’ me revinge !’ she 
cried. ‘D’ye know who led me husband into 
crime, an’ faleely swore him to the oreeng who 
broke me heart an’ ruined me life? [’ll tell ye— 
foxy Pad Ryan. An’ whin I have his son tere 
in me power, who'll say I mustn’t have blood for 
blood 1—I followed me darlin’ Dan to Cork jail, 
an’ saw him bronght out tied with ropes, an’ thin 
they strangled him to death, An’ whin I come 
home, I found me baby dead from cowld an’ 
hunger; an’ I knelt down an’ preyet that the 
curse of all the saints might attind the villin wha 
brought the desolation on me house.—An’ here's 
his son, an’ 11) folly him to the gallows too t’ 

Exhausted by passion, she dropped into a chair, 
still holding the axe, and looking threateningly 
on the boy, who had crept back to and nOwW 
lay gazing in terror at the woman. @ heard 
voices outeide, and all three tarned towards the 
window. The mow had ceased, the air was clear, 
and the anm-hone coldly on the white-robed hills, 
while an icy wind moaned through the glen 
ay father !’ cried the boy joyfally. ; 

group of men were cromched on a hillock 
outside, the hou and after ergo down the 
slope, ony simanitaneously levelled their guna and 
fired, With ona they then turned and 


rap. He who remained was a tall sinewy man, 
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with a alonched hat and a gray overcoat, 
outside which s belt was fasten His hair an 
whiskers were reddish, and he hed a yellow, 
wrinkled, hewk-like face, that was singular 

repulsive, He stayed to watch the effect of his 
shot, then springing to his feet, uttered a shrill 
whoop, brand gun, and was about to 
follow ‘his comrades, when the whistle of bullets 
passed ‘the cottage, and after bounding upward, 
the man fell on his back in the snow, and lay 
motionless, his arms outstretched. 

My hostess, her face pressed against the window, 
looked on breathlessly ; and when the man fell, 
she on her knees, and with uplifted 
hands, cried, in an agitated voice: ‘God pardon 
me, for a poor wicked crayture, who forgot that 
her cause was in His hands when I sought the 
life of an innocent gossoon !’ She staggered to the 
bed, and throwing herself across the boy’s feet, 
eobbed hysterically. He, divided between sorrow 
for hia father and anxiety for himself, after one 
ic wail of ‘Daddy! daddy!’ sat pale and trem- 

1, 

The wind brought to us the dull sound of 
horses’ hoofs, and a troop of lancera came trotting 
up the glen by twos, the sunlight glancing from 
the points of their spears. Behind, at a slower 
pace, two or three companies of infantry climbed 
the rugged path. The whole force was drawn up 
on the el spas before the door, and an officer, 
attended by a couple of soldiers, entered. 

The poor woman was too agitated to answer 
his inquiries, and I undertook to satisfy him 
about the passage of the rebels ond my own 
identity. 

‘Who is thie young man, madam?’ he asked, 
referring to the boy, who, on finding himself 
observed, shrank back in the bed. 

‘Me son, capten—me only boy, yer honour.— 
Don’t be afraid, Patsy darlin’; the han’some 
gintleman won't do anythin’ to ye.’ 

‘Ia the poor lad ill?’ the officer asked sym- 
pathetically. 

‘No, sir; no, yer honour; but the boys—the 
Faynians, I mane, sir—frightened him, an’ runnin’ 
home, he turned his ankle benathe him. That’s 
all, capten, sir.’ 

The soldiers departed, and I soon followed, 
leaving the boy bemoaning the loss of his only 
relative, whose body the troops carried with them, 
while the woman tried to console him. 

I arrived in London without further incident. 


Business took me again into that neighbour- 
hood some years afterwards, and as the weather 
was fine, I made an excursion to the scene of the 
adventure I have related. The place was easily 
found, and I was 
changes that had taken place. Patsy Ryan was 
still with the widow, whose desire for vengeance 
had collapsed on the death of the boy's father. 
He was married, and had three sturdy children, 
who called the old lady ‘grannie.’ The little 
cottage was replaced by a su tial house ; the 
rugged waste that formerly ran downward from 
the door, was now cultivated and fenced in with 
the stones that Patay dug from his land; a 
couple of cows grazed lower down; and pigs, 
ducke, and geese roamed about at will. 

Nothing could exceed the tenderness shown by 
the old lady and her adopted son towards one 






bly surprised by the |. 


another; and as I eat before the hearth, sur- 
rounded by the family, I could not help con- 
trasting the comfort and peace that now rei 


there, with the poverty, the misery, the flerce ; 


passions that I eaw on my former visit. 





THE EGG QUESTION AGAIN. 


At a recent meeting of the Balloon Society, a 
paper was read, b Charles E. Hearson, on 
the Embryology of a Chicken, in which he gave 
a sketch of the Fe of artificial incubation 
from the time o mmur to the present day. 
Major Leslie moved a resolution to the effect 
that, in the opinion of that aneclngs the enor- 
mous increase in the importation of foreign eggs 
into this country should draw attention to the 
necessity of developing the home supply both by 
natural and artificial means. As one of the largest 
land-owners in the county of Monaghan, he was 
pleased to find this Society calling attention to 
an essential Irish home industry. Ireland was 
at that moment sending more eggs to this country 
than ever it did. Mr W. H. Le Fevre, OE, 
stated that the following sums were paid for 
eggs imported into the United Kingdom in 
1886: From Germany, £743,618; from Belgium, 
£653,784 ; from France, £1,215,360; from other 
countries, £266,280: total, £2,879,042, He be- 
lieved that in Ireland alone a sufficient quantity 
of eggs could be produced to supply the whole 
of the United Kingdom. If a portion of the 
sum we now pay France, Germany, and other 
countries were remitted to Ireland in exchange 
for that commodity, it would go some way to 
improve its condition. Fortunately, science was 
coming to our assistance in effecting improve- 
menta in incubation for hatching chickens. As 
a native of the Channel Islands, he remembered 
the time when the South-Western Railway had 
considerable difficulty in filling three steamers 
per week with produce frofi the Channel Islands 
and the coast of Normandy. They now had 
twenty-five to thirty steamers bringing over pro- 
visions to this country every week. It was not 
an unusual occurrence to find _a large steamer 
filled with nothing but eggs. He attributed the 
success of the South-Western Railway Company 
to the agents employed by them in collecting 
the traffic. 


THE DEAD FRIEND. 

My sun is darkened, and wy broken life 

Creeps sadly on, through never-ending ways 

Of deatbleas sorrow. In my friendless days 
Hereafter, there must come again the atrife 
Wherein he cheered me, and the battle rife 

With weary doubt ; but he no more will raise 

The drooping spirit with his kindly praise 
That now is gilenced. I have ta’en to wife 

Grim Sorrow ; she is mine for evermore. 

Dear friend, upon some far-off silent shore 
I fain would lie with thee, as sometime here, 

In stil) communion ; but between doth pour 
The flood of death, and I may only peer 
Out through dark dreams and know thy spirit near. 

Heszx D. Lowzy. 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF SANCTUARY. 


Six cities of refuge—three ‘on this side Jordan,’ 
and three ‘in the land of Canaan ’—were appointed 
by Moses, ‘that the slayer might flee thither, 
which should kill his neighbour unawares, and 
hated him not in times past; and that flecing 
unto one of these cities he might live.’ Heathen 
temples and sacred enclosures were in later times 
the asylums for those who availed themselves of 
them. Before the privileges of sanctuary were 
recognised by legislators, they were accorded by 
the general usage of Christian churches. Constan- 
tine is alleged to have legislated upon this subject 
as early as 324. It is, however, absolutely certain 
that Theodosius in 392 made a Jaw which ex- 
plained and regulated the privileges of sanctuary, 
but that he did not establish them. Theodosius IT. 
extended the privilege of sanctuary from the altar 
and body of the church, to which it was confined, 
to all the buildings and courts contained within 
the outward walls. Papal sanction to the privi- 
leges was not accorded until about 620. 

The intention of the original law of sanc- 
tuary was to provide a refuge for the innocent, 
injured, and oppressed; and, in some instances, 
to grant a delay till an impartial hearing could 
be obtained, or on intercession made for the 
offender. By the Roman law, murderers, escaped 
slaves, robbers, public creditors, and others were 
excluded from sanctuary privileges ; whilst almost 
all criminals were admitted to them by the canon 
law and the popes’ decrees. 

It has been affirmed, on somewhat doubtful 
authority, that the security of sanctuary was 
accorded in this country towarde the end of the 
second century ; but that the privilege of sanctuary 
was expressly recognised in a code of laws pro- 
mulgated in 693 by Ina, king of the West Saxons, 
there is no doubt. The fifth law ordains that 
if a person convicted of a capital offence fled to 
a church, his life should be spared ; and also that 
if any one who deserved to be flogged sought 
refuge in a church, the stripes should be with- 
held from him. 
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Nearly two centuries later—in 887—the privi- 
lege of sanctuary was, by the lew of Alfred the 
Great, accorded for three nights to any person 
who sought the protection of the church, so as to 
enable him to provide for hie own safety, unless 
he should previously compound for the offence. 
By this law it was ordered that if any one should 
violate the sanctuary by inflicting blows, wounds, 
or bonds, he was compelled to pay the suma 
which were awarded for the injury by Jaw, and 
the large sum—in those days—of onc hundred 
and twenty shillings to the ministers of the 
church. 

With the Norman Conqueror, the law of 
sanctuary became more definite. The extent of 
the privilege, however, appears to have been more 
or less varied. The privilege at Beverley, which 
was granted by Athelstan, extended for a radiua 
of a mile, taking St John’s as the centre. The 
outward and second boundaries were designated 
by crosses of rich carving. The third boundary 
began at the church entrance. The sixth em- 
braced the high altar and the ‘fridstool.’ This 
word, made up of the words ‘frith’ and ‘stol,’ 
means the seat of peace. This was invariably, 
we believe, a heavy stone chair. That at Beverley 
is utterly devoid of decoration. There is no 
trace thereon of any former inscription. It un- 
doubtedly had a Latin inscription upon it for- 
merly, which in effect stated: ‘This stone chair 
is called Fridstool—that is, the Chair of Peace, 
to which what criminal soever flies hath full 
protection.’ The Beverley fridstool has been 
broken, and repaired with clamps of iron. 

We have said that the privilege of sanctuary 
varied in places, and have referred to Beverley. 
Sanctuary at Durham extended to the church 
there, ita churchyard, and its circuit. Al who 
came within a certain distance were afforded pro- 
tection. The penalties for violation of privileges 
of sanctuary at Durham increased ‘in proportion 
to the degree of } >liness ascribed to the succes- 
give distances. The violation of the security of 
sanctuary between the outer and second boundary 

at Beverley was punished by a fine of one “hun- 
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dredth,” or eight pounds, The second space was 


secured by a penalty of double that sum. In 
like manner, a fine of six, twelve, or eighteen 
“hundredth” was incurred by any one who violated 
the sanctity of the space between the successive 
boundaries up to the sixth. But if a person 
should take a malefactor from within the sixth 
enclosure, he would be what was styled “botelas” 
(bootless)—his offence would be such as no pay- 
ment could redeem’ Within the precincts of 
Holyrood Abbey (Edinburgh) the privilege of 
eanctuary was granted, as also in the ancient 
churches of Stow and Innerleithen. 

The boundary-stones sect up in the four roads 
leading to the monastery of Hagulstad (Hexham), 
in Northumberland, were rude crosses, around 
which, partly in Saxon characters, was the word 
*Sanctuarium.’ The fridstool at Hexham is the 
handsomer of the only two which are extant 
in our day—the fridstool at Beverley havin 
been hewn out of « solid block of stone, an 
perfectly plain; whilst that at Hexham—which 
is carefully prescrved—has interlaced ornamenta- 
tion of Saxon or Norman origin cut on the to 
of it, and a moulding immediately below an 
around the seat, 

In describing the method of claiming the 
privilege of sanctuary and the ceremonies 
observed, we cannot do better than quote from 
the Rev. James Raine’s preface to the fifth 
volume of the Surtees Society, which relates to 
the sanctuaries of Durham and Beverley. Mr 
Raine writes: ‘At Durham, persons who took 
refuge fled to the north door, and knocked for 
admission, The large knocker upon the north 
door is believed to have been that which 
was used for the purpose. There were two 
chambers over the north door in which men 
slept, for the purpose of admitting such fugitives 
at any hour of the night. As soon as any one 
was 80 admitted, the galilee bell was immediately 
tolled, to give notice that some one had taken 
sanctuary. The offender was required to declare, 
before the shrine of the patron saint and certain 
credible witnesses, the nature of his offenca, and 
to toll a bell in token of his demanding the 
privilege of sanctuary. The notice of this custom 
occurs constantly in the registers of the sanctuary 
at Durham until the year 1503.’ 

A copy of the oath taken by those who sought 
‘its peace within a mile’—the only copy now 
extant—is to be found in the Beverley register, 
which is one of the Harleian Manuscripts. The 
bailiff of the Archbishop of York, who admin- 
istered the oath, was instructed to ascertain of 
the refugee ‘what man he killed, and wher 
with, and both ther names; and then gar hym 
lay his hand upon the book, exyng on this 
wyse: “Sir, tak hede on your oth. Ye shal be 
trew and feythful to my Lord Archbishop of 
York, lord of this towne; to the Provost of 
the same; to the Chanons of this chirch, and 
al other ministers therof. Also, ye ahal bere 

ie hert to the Baillie and xii, Governors of 

is towne, to al burges and comyners of the 
same, Also, ye shal bere no poynted wapen, 
dagger, knyfe, ne none other wapen agenst the 
kyng’s pece. And ye shal be redy at all your 
power FP ther be any debate or stryf, or oder 
sothan case of fyre within the towne, to help 


of Kyng Adelstan, at the dirige, and the messe, 
at such tyme as it is done at the warnyng of 
the belman of the towne, snd do your dewte in 
ryngyng, and for to offer at the messe on the 
morne. So help you God and thies holy Evan- 
elistesz.” And then gar A lee kyase the book.’ 

‘he bailiffs fee was two shillings and fourpence, 
and that of the clerk, for entering in the sanctuary 
Tegister, fourpence. 

ir William Rastall, Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas during the reign of Queen 
Mary, has handed down to us the form of con- 
fession and abjuration. It reads as follows: 
‘This hear thou, Sir Coroner, that I, M. of H., 
am a robber of sheep, or of any other beast, 
or a murderer of one or of mo, and a felon of our 
lord the king of England; and because I have 
done many such evils or robberies in his land, 
I do abjure the land of our lord Edward, king 
of England, and I shall haste me towards the 
port of such a place which thou hast given me ; 
and that I shall not go out of the highway ; 
and if I do, I will that I be taken as a robber 
and a felon of our lord the King; and that at 
such o place I will diligently seek for passage, 
and that I will not tarry there but one flood 
and ebb, if I can have passage; and unless I 
can have it in such a place, I will go every day 
into the sea up to my knees, assaying to pass 
over ; and unless I can do this within forty days, 
I wil put myself again into the church as a 
robber ard a felon of our lord the king ; so God 
me help and His holy judgment,’ 

‘Every one’—to quote Mr Raine ayain—‘ who 
had the privilege of sanctuary was provided with 
a gown of black cloth, with a yellow cross, called 
St Cuthbert’s Cross, upon the left shoulder. A 
grate was expressly provided near the south door 
of the galilee for such offenders to sleep upon; 
and they had a sufficient quantity of provisions 
and bedding at the expense of the house for 
thirty-seven days. In the sanctuary at Beverley 
offenders were treated apparently with still greater 
kindness. They were received there with human- 
ity, and during thirty days had their food pro- 
vided in the refectory, and if they were persons 
of any distinction, had a lodging in the dormitory 
or in a house within the precincts, At the end 
of the time, their privilege protected.them to the 
borders of the county ; and they coufd claim the 
same security a second time under the like cir- 
cumstances. But if one’s life was saved a third 
time by the privilege of sanctuary, he became 
permanently a servant of the church.’ 

This protection by the church was, it has been 
seen, only of a temporary character. The mur- 
derer or felon was required, within forty days 
after he had taken refuge, to ap before the 
coroner, clad in sackcloth, and before him confess 
hie crime and abjure the realm. No person was 
allowed to feed him beyond the forty days. By 
an Act of Parliament passed in the twenty-firat 
year of the reign of Henry VIIL, the culprit 
‘immediately after his confession, and before his 
abjuration, was to be branded by the coroner with 
a hot iron upon the brawn of the thumb of hie 
right hand with the sign of the letter A, to the 
intent he might be the better known among the 
a subjects to have abjured.’ 

e privilege of sanctuary was 90 frequently 











abused, that the privileges were from time to time 
restricted, Thus, in 1378, it was ordained that 
debtors fleeing to Westminster with the intent of 
defrauding their credi should have their goods 
and lands levied upon for the purpose of dis- 
charging their debts. Pope Innocent VIII in 
1487 authorised the arrest of persons who had 
gone forth from sanetisty for the ind aed of 
committing murder or robbery, although they 
had sought refuge a second time; and at the 
same time ordered that those guilty of high- 
treason, who had taken sanctuary, should be pre- 
vented from escaping. This bull was confirmed 
by Alexander VI. and Julius IT. in 1493 and 
1504. 

Either Henry IV. or Henry V. addressed a 
letter to Cardinal Langley, which is preserved in 
the Treasury, in which the Crown respected the 
immunity of St Cuthbert even in p case of 
treason. It reads os follows: ‘By the King, H. R. 
Trusty and welbeloved in God, we grete you 
well, And wheras we undirstand that Robert 
Marshall, late comitted to prison for treason, is 
now escapid and broken from the same into youre 
church of Duresme ; we havyng tender zele and 
devocion to the honor of God and Saint Cuthbert, 
and for the tendir favor and affection that the 
right reverend fader in God our right trusty and 
welbeloved the Bisshop of Duresme our Chaun- 
cellor of England we have for his merits, wol 
that for that occacion nothyng be attempted that 
shud be contrarie to the liberties and immunitic 
of our church, We therfor wol and charge you 
that he be surely kept there, as ye wol anawere 
unto us for him.—Yeven under oure signet at our 
towne of Stanford, the xxvii, day of July.—To 
oure trusty and welbeloved in God the Priour of 
Duresme.’ 

Between the twenty-second and the thirty-third 
eb of the reign of ‘bluff King Hal,’ the privi- 
eges of sanctuary were considerably altered. It 
was discovered that the strength of the realm was 
much weakened by men seeking sanctuary ond 
abjuring the realm, who disclosed state secrets, 
and instructed foreigners in the use of the bow 
and arrow; 80 it was enacted ‘that every person 
abjuring was to repair to some sanctuary within 
the reign, which himself should choose, and there 
remain during his natural life; and to be sworn 
before the coroner upon his abjuration so to do. 
But if he lg out of that sanctuary, unless dis- 
charged by the king’s on, and committed 
rane or felony, he saat lintle to be brought to 
trial for his offence, and was excluded from the 
Hight of felony.’ About four years later (26 Henry 
VIII.), privilege of aanctuary was withheld from 
all persons accused of high-treason In the 
following year, ‘all sanctuary persons were to 
wear a badge or cognisance, to assigned and 
appointed hy Ai governor of eo 
openly upon their upper ent, of the compaas, 
in length and hecadth of ten inches,’ under pai 
of forfeiting all the privileges of sanctuary. They 
were also prevented from carrying any sword or 
other weapon except their meat-knives, and those 


lodging except between sunrise and sunset, under 
penalty of forfeiting their sanctuary for the third 
such offence. Six years later, Heary, in the 
thirty-second year of his reign, further restrained 
the privileges of sanctuary. The privilege was 





: they 


only at their meals. They were not to leave their | inan’ 


pail orripa Pe ae and chureh- 
y cathedrals, hospi and collegiate 

and 23) dedicated chapels used as penuh parca 
The exceptions were made in favour of Wells, 
Westminster, Manchester, Northampton, York, 
Derby, and Launceston. The privileges were, in 
the succeeding year, transferret from Manchester 
to Westchester in Cheshire. One of the first acts 
of James I. was to further abridge sanctuary pro- 
tection ; and the same monarch, twenty years later, 
(ia 1624) finally withdrew the privileges of sanc- 
tuary. 

The offences of those persons who sought refuge 
at Durham and at Beverley were—murder and 
homicide, debt, horse and cattle stealing, escapi 
from prison, housebreaking, rape, theft, bodkward 
in his accounts, harbouring a thicf, failing to 
prosecute, treason, receiving stolen goods, and 
coining. 
With Hallam, we agree that under a due admin- 
istration of justice, the privilege of sanctuary 
‘would have been simply and constantly mischiev- 
ous ; a8 Wwe proper consider it to be in those coun- 
tries where it still subsists. But in the rapine 
and tumult of the middle ages, the right of sanc- 
tuary might os often be a shield to innocence 
ag an impunity to crime. We can hardly regret, on 
reflecting on the desolating violence which pre- 
vailed, that there should have been some green 
spots in the wilderness where the feeble and the 

raecuted could find refuge. How must this right 
fave enhanced the veneration for religious institu- 
tions! How gladly must the victims of internal 
warfare have turned their eyes from the baronial 
castle, the dread and scourge of the neighbour- 
hood, to those venerable walls, within which not 
even the clamour of arms could be heard, to 
disturb the chant of holy men and the sacred 
service of the altar.’ 









































RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


CHAPTER XXXIV,—THE ‘MAGPIE.’ 


Turer stood a humble inn—a tavern, rather— 
called the Magpie, on the downs ; ita door opened 
on no high-road; but it stood where lanes or 
side parish roads converged. In the olden days, 
jt had been a resort of smugglers, who had run 
their goods into Pentargon cove. The taverner 
bad then always maintained half-a-dozen donkeyn, 
and theee were employed in transporting the 
smuggled goods up the cliffa by the precarious 
path which alone gave access to the cove, and 
enabled goods brought there to be carried away. 
The smugglers knew well enough how to gur- 
mount the most difficult portion of the ascent: 
stretched o rope along it from a crowbar 
driven into the turf above. Astor the repent) 
they were unshod and sure-footed, they woul 
run almost where a aquirrel went, 

But the at.uggling times were past, ao were the 
days when a lively trade in wrecks was carried 
on; and the Magpie would hove perished of 

ition, bad ne the landlord begun to enclose 
the downs and a farm to his alehouse, 
The place waa so exposed, so wind-swept, that 
only rye would grow there; but he kept ipl 
of sheep and several Wel and oug 
he could not fatten ca 
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As none of the roads that met at the Magpie 
were market-roads, the host could only count on 
atray passengers, fagged with laborious scrambles 
up the stony and steep coast-road, to drop in 
for refreshment. His most regular customers 
were the coas who, in their nocturnal 
tramps along the cliffe, passed his door twice 
every night, and never passed without a halt 
and a drop of comfort. 

Partly because the coastguard wished to do 
Jacob Corye a good turn, and partly because the 
Magpie wes the nearest inn, they conveyed the 
Cable family beneath its sheltering roof. Richard 
was put to bed, a surgeon sent for; and Mra 
Cable undressed the children, borrowed dry clothes 
of the landlady for them, and set to work to 
wash the salt out of their garments and hang 
them up to dry. 

Scarcely had the Cables been housed, before 
a swarm of men came down the cliff to the 
beach, from which the tide was retreating, in- 
vaded the Bessie, and Uegan to rangack and stri 
her, as the ants will attack and strip a dea 
bird cast near their mound. Sails, shrouds, 
anchor, binnacle, the fittings of the cabin, the 
contents of the galley, the mattresses of the berths, 
the benches, stools, the chests, everything they 
could remove was carried away. They heeded 
neither cold nor wet; they disregarded the peril 
to their lives from the waves that still swept 
the wreck, so enger, so ravenous were they tor 
apoil. 

The days of the wreckers are long over— 
that is to say the days when wrecking was called 
wrecking ; it is now called salving, from the Latin 
word satvare, to aave; but this does not imp] 
that those who have been wrecked get mines 
more than if they had fallen into the hands 
of wreckers. Those whose fathers went wrecking, 
now go ealving; and very consoling it is to us 
to know that we have made such an advance 
in civilisation, As a matter of fact, the thing is 

retty much the same. All salvage is supposed 
ib be given up to an official Receiver of Wreck 
—on the coast where the Bessie was cast, this 
was the head coastguard. But it is by no nieans 
certain thet all that is salved is thus delivered 
over. When the receiver has got what the salvors 
have chosen to deliver up, then the Board of 
Trade investigates, and decides between the 
respective claims of the owner and the aalvor, 
retaining, however, a share for the Crown. Mostly 
the wreckage is aold by auction first; and it 
is the proceeds which are divided, the Crown 
taking a third, and the salvors a third; ond 
a third is left to the owner. To the last-named, 
the ealving looks very like wrecking ; to Richard 
Cable, very much so on this occasion; for the 
things were sold when he was unable to attend, 
and the amount raised to be divided by three waa 
not much, and his receipt infinitesimal compared 
with the value he sect on his noperry: ore- 
over, things he valued highly vad or pence and 
farthings. Richard was irritated, and not at all in 
a frame of mind to be comforted by the thought 
that everything he treasured had gone under the 
category of salvage, and waa therefore clean away 
from him for ever. 

‘It ia her doimg—it all comes of her!’ he 
muttered, and tossed in fever and rage on his 
hai He was unreasonable in his anger. The 


thought of Josephine as one who brought evil 
on him and pursued him remoreel » had 
taken hold of his fancy, and he attributed every 
misfortune to her; not altogether without a 
cause, for had she not made Hanford unen- 
durable to him, he would not have left it; 
had he not left it, he would not have been 
wrecked ; had he not been wrecked, he would 
not have been crippled; and had he not been 
crippled, he would have returned to his ship the 
moment he saw his children safe, and then no 
wreckers or aalvors could have meddled with ite 
contents. 

His very ship was no longer his own; it had 
passed into the hands of the salvors, Fortu- 
nately, all his money was safe; before leaving, 
he had secured it about him. But the amount 
was small, after he had paid his rent and all 
the little bills at Hanford, 

Presently, Mra Cable came up and took his 
hand. It was hot, and his cheeks were flushed. 
‘The surgeon is a long time coming,’ she said. 
ae Richard, this accident to you is worst of 

‘Thot is a8 it should be,’ he anewered. ‘I 
threw little Bessie down and injured her ; now 
she has cast me down and lamed me. If in 
like manner as She -at Hanford Hall’—he would 
not name Josephine—‘has brought misery and 
ruin on me and mine, misery and ruin might 
befall her, I were well content.’ 

‘Richard, said Mrs Cable sorrowfully, ‘I do 
not recognise you, with these bitter feelings in 
your heart.’ 

‘I do not recognise myself. Do you know 
how if o little gall falls into a pot, it spoils 
the whole mess? She has spilt wormwood into 
my life; and the world, everything I taste and 
smell ond sce and hear and feel, is bitterness 
to me,’ 

The doctor arrived ; and with the help of the 
innkeeper, Richard’s leg was got in place again ; 
but the surgeon shook his head, and said that 
there was more injury than mere displacement 
done—that the recovery would be slow; the 
leg must be given perfect rest; and that, un- 
fortunately, it was likely Richard would always 
have a stiff joint. 

‘That also,’ muttered Cable, clenching his hands 
in the bed—‘that I shall owe to her, and bear 
ever about, as a lasting record agninst her, a 
warning against my ever forgiving her.’ 

He was restless whilst confined to hig bed, 
and his restlessness interfered with his convales- 
cence. He was impatient to get away, to be 
at his future home. The pain he suffered made 
him irritable; but disappointment chafed him 
more than physical pain. What wrong had he 
done that he should be thus pursued with mis- 
fortune? He had done his utmost for his chil- 
dren; he had discharged his duties as a light- 
shipman, a8 @ son, as a husband, conscientiously ; 
and yet—Providence laid on his back lash after 
lash, as if he were one who needed chastisement 
to be brought out of evil courses into the right 
way. He murmured at the ways of Providence ; 
he accused it of injustice, of cree; of blind- 
ness. He was wroth with the crew for d i 
the Bessie. yay were all drowned, it serv 
them right. they remained, one could 
have confinued in command of the vessel, and 
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delivered it from becoming a prey to the salvors. 


He was angry with those who had despoiled 


his ship, though he knew that they had acted 
with legal right He was incensed with his 
hostesa, who had come up to his sickroom and 
demanded whether he were Beepered to pay for 
all the food and care and housing he and his 


family received. 
e’re x folk,’ said the woman, ‘and can’t 
afford to keep eight people for nothing. The 


children eat a lot o' bread and butter, and drink 
a gallon of milk. My man is a hard-working 
chap ; but he don’t calculate to maintain a family 
as ain’t his own.’ 


Richard had promised to pay; but the demand 
of the woman, though reasonable, appeared selfish 
and hard to him. Bact 


‘You know,’ said she, ‘I’ve heard that folks 
be going about with a brief to get together a 
few shillings, maybe a couple o’ sovereigns or 
even more, for you; and when you’ve got the 
money, you can pay me out of that.’ 

Then Richard was very hot with indignation. 
‘Tell those busybodies who have begun the col- 
lection, to return every penny. ot one coin 
of it will we touch, I am not a beggar. I 
will take nothing from any one but what J 
have earned with my hands’ 

He knew that his scanty fund would soon 
be exhausted; but he would not stoop to receive 
a gift. He was a proud man—he had inherited 
pride from his mother. 

Then he thought of Josephine, always with a 
simmering rage in his heart He counted over 
all the insults she bad heaped on him. He re- 
called her look, the flash of her eye, the distended 
nostril, the curled lip, the contemptuous shrug 
of the beautiful shoulders, the intonation of her 
flexible voice, He could not yet shake off the 
fascination, the admiration she produced in him ; 
but he thonght of her withont love. What was 
she now doing? How had she borne the news 
of his departure? He knew but too surely. She 
had laughed, and clapped her hands, and tossed 
her beautiful head, and said: ‘I om well rid of 
him.’ Now she was free, and enjoying herself, 
going about to all the tennis-parties and pic- 
nics and dinners iu the neighbourhood, courted, 
making herself agrenabie, saying sharp and witty 
thinge, singing and playing, forgetting him utterly, 
and only now and then, when forced to recall 
him, recollecting him with a sneer. As he thus 
thought, he ground his teeth and tore at the 
sheet till he fad Tipped it into rags; and he bit 
at the rags and tore them smaller and threw 
them about him, in impotent fury. Verily, he 
hated Josephine with deadly hate. 

Jacob Corys, his host, was a good-natured man, 
and he came up with his pipe occasionally, and 
with a jug of ale in one hand, and sat and tulked 
with hom; but his talk did not much interest 
Cable—it was all about bullocka 

‘You see, cap’n, this is how we're beat. We 
can raise just about any amount of young stock 
here; but we can’t fat em. There’s no rich 
pasture to make ’em fat; or it may be the salt 
that is over all the land, carried by the wind and 
air for a score o’ miles inland, takes the goodness 
and the fatting propertiea out o’ the grass. I 
can’t say; I’m no scholar. But we can raise ‘em; 
we can raise em in any numbers) We can raise 
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just what I can’t do. 
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and rear ‘em; but we can’t eell ’em to good 
advantage, all because we can’t fat’em. If, now, 
we could fat ’em as well as raiss and rear “ 
then it’s pounds on pounds we could make; but 
we can’t do it. I’ve turned it over and over in 
my mind, and I don’t see how it can bé altered. 
You may take my word for it, cap’n, rearing is 
one thing, raising is another, and fatting is a 
third. It is just as with milk—there’s milking, 
and creaming, and buttering. Now, we can rear 
and raise, but we can’t fatten; which is all the 
same as if in a dairy they milked and made 
cream, but nohow could turn the cream into 
butter. Consider the loss that would be, if they 
couldn't make butter out of the cream! Or, 
ut it another way, with wool—there’s the shear- 
ing, and then the weaving, and then the tailor- 
ing, before the coat of a sheep comes on my back, 
There’s a profit goes in the shearing, another in 
the weaving, and again in the tailoring. Just 
reckon it up in your mind what a fortunate 
thing it would be for me if I could shear the 
wool off my sheep and clap it straight on to 
your carcase without any intervention of weaver 
and tailor. It would not be keeping of the 
Magpie I’d be then, and getting a few coppers 
out of the coastguard of a night, when they ’re 
prowling about looking for each other. It do 
rile me uncommon, thinking how I’m beat about 
the fatting.’ 

‘I’m not surprised at your house bearing the 
sign of the Magpie, said Richard impatiently. 

‘Ain’t you?’ answered Jacob, ‘Well, now, 
that’s a curious coincidence; nor am I. I found 
it called the Magpte when I was born into it. 
But—ae I was saying about the young cattle.’ 

‘Oh—the cattle.’ Richard turned his head 
irritably from side to side on the pillow. ‘I 
thonght you’d fatted ’em off and done with 
them.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said Jacob eagerly, ‘that’s 
There come the raacally 
regraders about, and pick up our calves or young 
stock ; and they take em to Camelford or Laun- 
ceston or Bideford, poor and thin, naught but 
sKin and bone, because we can't fatten. If we 
could fatten as we can rear and raise, we’d 
get better prices; but we can’t. It’s like your 
seven little maids—just as if you could rear ’em 
and educate ’em, and couldn’t marry ’em, because 
you’d no money to lay on ’em thick as slabs 
o’ yellow fat. There’d be a cruel case, to 
have the bringing up of all them maidens and 
not to be able to marry ’em. I say it’s all 
the same with our young stock. The re : 
ders make a profit at the market; and then 
others take the cattle, and when they ’ve fatted 
‘em, they sells ‘em to the butchers; and they 
kill ’em, and there’s a profit again. There's 
two profits goes out of my pocket, and I’m beat 
if I know how to compass it to secure ’em to 
myself’ 

‘I waut to go to aleep, growled Ric driven 
desperate by the incessant chatter of the host 





about raising and rearing and fattenin 


‘Put it to yourself” continued the landlord 
lacidly. ‘It would be a vexing thing for a father 
ike you to hgve raised seven little maids—and I 
will gay they ‘te as promising young stock of the 
human kind as I’ve seen many a day—and been 
to pains and expense rearing and educating of 
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‘em; but you never get no farther—never can | wreck took place, and the latter is almost sure 
fatten ‘em. You toil and you contrive and|to supply the desired particulars, But if the 





parson be like Baal, either talking or hunting 
or on & journey, or peradventnre sleeping, then 
there is neither voice nor any that answ 

and the trembling, anxious wives and mothers 
must remain in suspense. 

The importance of the tidings of the logs of 
the Bessie did not strike either Josephine or her 
father at first, for neither was aware of the 
change of name; but the rector soon knew, and 
came to the Hall to break the news to Josephine. 
He at once volunteered to run down by express 
to Bideford and take the North Cornwall coach 
on, and learn all that was needed to be known, 
and telegraph what he heard to Hanford. Jose- 
phine wanted to accompany him, but he dis- 
suaded her from so doing. 

Mr Cornellis brightened at the news. ‘Really, 
Josephine,’ he said, ‘lack is on your side.’ 

She did not answer him, but went into the 
garden after the rector, caught his arm, and said : 
*Tell him—tell him, if he be alive, that I send 
him my humble love. He has only to hold u 
his finger, and T will come to him. Tell him a 
—he must now know all.’ 

‘Say nothing to your father about your resolu- 
tion till my return. 

Thus it came about that the good, kind old 
man arrived at the Magyre. 

On his way from Bideford, he had occupied 
the box seat, and the coachman had been ablo 
to tell him about the wreck. The crew were 
all lost—how many they were, he did not know ; 
but the captain and a woman, his mother, and 
six or seven little children, were saved, and were 
all at the Magpie. ‘And, looky’ here, sir,’ said 
the driver; ‘whatever you do, don’t drink none 
of Jacob Corye’s beer; it’s bad. I reckon it be 
brewed with Epsom salta I took a couple o’ 
lasses once, ae I couldn’t drive the coach next 
ay, I were that pulled down. None of the 
quality, sir, patronises the Magpie, only them 
coastguard—a low lot, sir; and Jacob’s beer and 
Epsom salts agrees wi’ them, happen.’ He drew 
his lash across the leader.—‘You don’t happen 
to know Jacob, sir?’ 

‘T have not had the honour.’ 

*You’ll please to mind what I have said about 
his beer, sir. Jacob is always going on upon his 
young stock because he can’t fatten. e be- 
grudges the money picked up by they who take 
them off him and put them in rich pastures for 
a few weeks and then sell them ata great profit. 
Tt is all very well for Jacob to grumble that way; 
but it is my belief that he drenches his bullocks 
with his beer. I’d be glad to know what becomes 
of his beer, if he don’t give it to the cattle. No 
Christian—only coastguards—will drink it; and 
you can’t fatten young stock on Epsom aelta. I 





pinch yourself every way for ’em; but they 
remain like Pharaoh's lean kine. You can't do 
nothing with "em; no buyer will take ‘em off 
your hands; all your labour and care is so much 
waste, because you can’t fatten. That would be 
an plied sight for a father in his old age 
to have all these seven as bony, lean old mai 
browsing abont him, because he was unable to 
dispose of ’em in the marriage market! You 
can understand that; then you can understand 
the feelings of a farmer here with his calves. 
There is nothing like bringing o situation home 
toa man personally by pen application,’ said 
Jacob sententiously.—‘ My pipe is out.’ 

‘I’m not surprised,’ sneered Richard.—‘ Hark ! 
what is that? Who is down-staira? I hear a 
voice I know !” 

An exclamation in the doorway from Mrs 
Gable: ‘Oh, Mr Sellwood { You here!’ 

‘Come all the way from Hanford on purpose,’ 
was the answer. ‘We heard there of the wreck. 
It was in the papers; and I came to gather infor- 
mation about those who were lost—poor fellows, 
for their relations. I thought it would ease their 
minds. But most of all, I’ve come to see Richard 
—I have a message for him.’ 

‘From whom, rector?’ 

‘From his wife—from poor Josephine.’ 

Poor Josephine? Ric. laughed scornfully 
in his bed. 































A Beit perigrar? in the papers was all that 
informed Hanford people of the loss of the Besste. 
When a ship is wrecked and sailors’ or passengers’ 
lives are lost, depositions are taken as to-the facts, 
and the names are entered in an official record ; 
but very little information geta about. When a 
man-of-war or a passenger vessel sinks, then full 
lists of those who go down in her are published. 
When a railway accident occurs, then we know 
who were killed, who had bones broken, who 
were bruised, and who had only their hats 
battered and their shirts crumpled. But when 
& soiling-vessel, a trader, a collier, a fishing- 
emack ia lost, the matter is dismissed in a line 
of the daily paper ; there is no sensational writing 
done abont it ; no details of the tragedy are given. 
The loss is too insignificant, too much in the 
common run of events, to demand much atten- 
tion. When, in the post-office, a letter goes 
astray, especially if that letter contains half-a- 
dozen postage stamps, a great stir is made; the 
general Post-office sends down an official to inves- 
tigate the matter, to ire the course of rea siX 
Queen’s-heads, and to bring to justice the post- 
man through whose dishonesty they have ten 
made away with. But when a ship, not an 
envelope, and six living human heads are loet— 
not six little paper portraits worth a penny each— | put it to you, sir, as a man of the world and a 
then a perfunctory inquiry suffices ; no one con-| Church of England minister—can you?’ Again 
cerns himself to see whether blame attaches to|he wi the bac k of his leader, as tenderly as 
any one ; scarcely is the trouble taken to count] a fly-fisher wiping the glassy surface of a pool 
the lost heads and ascertain whether it were half|for a trout. ‘Looky’ here, sir! Them coast- 
a dozen, or twelve, or a baker's dozen, So, when Va men took the cap’n of the wreck to the 
the scanty tidings of the loss of the Bessie reached | Magpte because they drinks there, what no one 
Hanford, no one knew the particulars. elee in his senses would do, not if be has any 

In such on the seacoast, the pargon is; respect for his vitals. It do seem a cruel pity 
the one who collects the requisite information. | that the party there should run the risk of bei 
He writes to the parson of the parish where the { poisoned, just to oblige the coastguard and J 


































A PENNY BOTTLE OF INK. 








Corye.—You're going to see the cap’n you say, 
er. Weil, I eink oyu "Ul excuse is Teealon 
I take—that you’d be acting as a true minister 
of religion if you'd caution the cap’n against the 
Magpre beer. It’s that lowering, sir, that you, 
air, whom I take to be an archdeacon’—— __ 

O dear, no!—nothing of the sort—a simple 
rector.’ 

‘Even if you was an archdeacon, air, after a 
week of that Magpie beer you would be a-tee- 
totaling all over the county.’ 

When Mr Sellwood descended from the coach, 
he tipped the driver so generously, that the coach- 
man drew close to him with a radiant smile and 
said, behind his hand: ‘You'll not touch a drop 
o that beer, sir; and say a word in season to 
the cap’n’ As he strolled away towards the tap 
of the inn where the coach stopped for the night, 
he said to himself: ‘If he was to take half-a- 
dozen glasses of that beer, it would so lower him 
altogether, that, for the return journey, he’d give 
me a sixpence instead o’ half-a-crown. A man 
can’t come to greater degradation than that, I 
reckon,’ 

Forewarned in this ways the rector of Hanford, 
after having deposited his portmanteau at the 
inn where the coach stopped, walked off to the 


Magpie. 





A PENNY BOTTLE OF INK. 


It ig a wet and windy day, cold and cheerless, 
during the season that is known in England as 
summer. We are located at the seaside, and the 
necessity has arisen for writing an important 
business letter. We have called for paper, pen, 
and ink; and although the first is obtainable— 
some having been included, by a rare chance, 
among the chaotic mass of indispensables brought 
from the homestead—the ink and the pen are not 
forthcoming. Even the landlady of the lodgings 
has admitted her poverty in this particular, and as 
a last resource, the domestic has been despatched 
through the rain to the nearest stationer’s; and 
sbe has returned with a small bottle of ink and 
a pen and holder, for which she has laid out one 
mny. 

The letter is written, and lies ready to be 
despatched. As the rain continues to fall, we are 
driven for Jack of occupation to consider and to 
criticise the furniture, and the various shelly and 
sea-weedy ornaments that adorn our sitting-room. 
But there ig a limit to even satirical comments 
on shabby furniture, and as all else in the room 
has been (metaphorically) dragged to pieces, the 
recent purchase comes under notice. A penny 
bottle of ink! There can be nothing remarkable 
in so commonplace an article. Have we not seen 
them in the newsvending class of stationers’ shops, 
heaped together in the corner of the window, cr 
on a back shelf—rough, dingy, uninviting objects ! 
Why waste a moment of time or a passing thought 
over such merchandise? But the rain keeps us 
within doors, and affords an excuse, in the absence 
of other amusement, for turning to this humble 
penny worth. 

Whatever else it may be, it cannot with justice 
be classed as a dear purchase, The shopkeeper, 

resumably, made a profit on the sale, the manu- 
devour ales benefited, and most likely there was 
a middleman, who has not gone unrewarded. It 









would appear that our purchase of this amall 
bottle has assured a moustary profit to two, if aot 
three, tradeamen. When we come to think of i, 
there must be many others who have shared in 
our penny. When examined in order, we find: | 
the bottle ; the ink, black and fivid, and exeoed- 
ingly pleasant for writing; a cork, sealed with 
wax ; a printed label, covering a slot in the bottle, 
in which rests a wooden penholder, containing a 
good steel nib, Thus we have six articles, each 
one from a different source, brought together and 
retailed for one penny. How can it be done 
for the money? Perhaps, if we examine still 
closer, we may get some insight into the secret, 
though to fathom it completely must necessarily 
be beyond us, 

The glass of the bottle is of the cheapest 
quality. It is evidently made of ‘eullet’—a 
technical term for broken windows, tumblers, 
bottles, and every description of fractured glase. 
Among the curious trades that abound are 
collectors of broken glass, who clear the duat- 
yards and the builders’ yards, and carefully select 
and keep apart the flint and plate glass from the 
common window-panes. These collectors suppl, 
the small glass-blowers; and vans loaded af 
this fragile Pig may ofttimes be seen journey- 
ing to the workshops, where, night and day, the 
furnaces blaze, and perspiring men blow the 
tnolten metal into the heated moulds that shape 
the bottles. The moulds themselves have taxed 
a more than ordinary intelligence. It needa a 
rare mechanical mind to produce even a common 
bottle mould. The pattern-maker, the iron- 
founder, and the mechanic who finishes the rough 
cones have all brought their special tact and 
know. alge to bear, before a single bottle could be 
produced. The mould reaches the glass-house, 
where alternate shifts of men are constantly 
blowing and annealing the bottles, supervised by 
foreman or master, who, with the previoualy 
mentioned makers of the mould, have ali shared 
with the manufacturer and retailer in the profit of 
our penny. 

Next, we take the ink. Who shall tell how 
many persons are directly and indirectly concerned 
in this small quantity of liquid? Leaving on one 
side the ‘unspeakable Turks’ who have stripped 
their oak-trees of the gall-nuts, of which all black 
inks worthy the name are made; and on the 
other hand, the hardy north-countrymen, dwellers 
on the Tyne, where the best copperas is produced ; 
there are the brokers, dealers, and drysalters, 
with their clerks, porters, and the dock labourers ; 
there are the chemist who blends the chemicals 
and the ink-boilers who have made the ink ; there 
are the men, boys, or girla who pour it into these 
small bottles, and in other by gsi it for 
sale—every one of whom has a portion of 
our penny. 

The cork is so small as almost to escape notice. 
Workmen in Spain or France have stripped she 
bark from #he cork-tree, after ten years’ growth ; 
other brokers and their satellites have sold it at 
public auction or by private contract ; the skilful 


cutter has shaped it with his a knife (from 
Sheffield)—ond all these have found their reward 
1m 8 portion off penny. 


If the cork was what shall be said of 
the seal upon it? In shia minute dab of wax 
we have rosin from America, shellac from India, 
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@ pigment for colour, and other ingredients known 
ly in the mys! of warx-making. These—not 


seen the manipulator’s wages—have all been 


The label ret d 
6 suggests the -makers, and we 
might go farther back he typefounder and 
compositor, the printer and the cutter-out, and 
giuer, each one participating in our penny. 

Now for the pen and the holder. There is a 
handle of hard wood, a tip to hold a pen, and a 
steel nib. It wonld be hard to say where the 
wood came from—probably from Norway—or to 
conjecture through how many hands it passed 
before reaching the shaping machine, a beauti- 
fully constructed piece of mechanism, that splits 
and fashions it into ita present polished cylindrical 
ange. The tip, or holder haa engaged the skill 
and intelligence of a tool-maker, who has designed 
cutters to pierce the soft shect-steel, and other 
tools to bring it to its proper form—possibly 
through some alia dlozet processes in heavy and 
costly pee The steel iteelf has passed through 
many hands before reaching these artificers, and 
on leaving, passea through others to be hardened. 
The nib also owes its existence to the united 
labours of ao similar army of workers—and all 
these, every one, has had a portion of our penny. 

Though the portion claimed by each of the 
workers concerned in this bottle of ink must be 
exceedingly minute, the fact remains—the penny 
has paid them all. ‘It is the quantity that pays ;’ 
yet that which rules a thousand gross, resulates 
in its degree the single bottle drawn from the 
bulk. How many profits can our penny have 
paid? From first to last, here, there, everywhere, 
all over the world, are the workers, direct and 
indirect, without whom our penny bottle of ink 
could not be. Who shall number them? 

The rain is over, the sky ia clearing ; Ict us to 
the sands! Stay! Tuke care of our purchase. 
Give it a place of honour on the mantel-shelf It 
deserves sume consideration. Has it not beguiled 
a half-hour that might have been tedious? And 
it may be we, in our turn, have found one more 
profit in our penny. 





A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—OHAYP. TI, 


Dr Wryranrn's first steps were directed in search 
of Heaton the butcher. That worthy, a tall, 
loutigh north-countryman, was standing at his 
shop-door when the doctor arrived. The latter 
asked for Miss Brock’a account, and paid it, 
obtaining a receipt in due form. When the 
last atroke of the straggling m was written, the 
doctor took the paper and put it in his pocket 
and then proceeded to business. 

‘Well, Mr Heaton, don’t you think you are a 
fine specimen of a Christian, going to a dead 
man's house and werrying hia daughter for your 
paltry money while her father’s y is lying 
unburied up-staira 7” 

‘I'm a man that pays his own debte, and looks 
to other people to do the same,’ said the butcher 
sullenly. 

‘Quite so,’ eaid the doctor quietly bat firmly. 
‘That is quite right; but there are proper and 
ee times for dunning your customera, and 
in this case you have chosen about the very worst 
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time possible. Ido not suppose anything I could 
say to you would change your opinion ; but Miss 
Brock can change her account to another shop. 
You need not send your cart any more up to 
Cullercoats.—Good-morning,’ 

As the doctor walked out of the village, medi- 
tating deeply on the sudden episode which had 
been introduced into his life by this dead man’s 
will, he was startled by hearing some one close 
behind call him by name. He turned, with a 
pa I saw Mr Walker, somewhat heated by 
rapid walking, encumbered as he was with his 
black bag. ‘I thought I should never catch you 
up, doctor,’ he remarked, ‘What a pace you do 
walk at, to be sure! I had some business to do 
at Cullercoats; and just as I was starting for 
home, I saw you coming out of Heaton’s shop, 
and thought I might os well bear you com- 
pany.’ 

‘Oh, I am glad to see you,’ said Wynyard. 
‘There are a Jot of things about which I want 
to ask your opinion.’ 

‘Six-and-eightpence, then, if you please!’ said 
the lawyer. ‘You are a moneyed man now, and 
a full-blown trustee, and also oa guardian with 
a young lady for ward.’ 

‘Tt is about her that I want to speak first,’ 
said the doctor gravely, paying no heed to the 
amall protesionst jest of his friend. ‘She has 
no relatives, and no home to which she can go. 
I was thinking of asking my mother to take her 
in for the present. What do you say to the 
plan?’ 

‘An excellent one for the girl, no doubt, said 
the lawyer. ‘It has only one fault that { can 
see. Have you considered that Captain Brock 
has, most unadvisedly, in my opinion, left you 
entirely free in the matter of speuding money 
on his daughter during her minority? If your 
mother should take her in, every one will natu- 
rally come to the conclusion that you are paying 
youl well, and making she most of the girl’s 
ortune for your own benefit during the time 
it is in your hands. Now, if the old man had 
stipulated the sum to be paid for her board and 
education, there would have been no trouble at 
all. That comes of people Taking their own 
wills without our help. 

‘I had not thought of that, said Wynyard, 
and walked on silently for a few minutes with 
a somewhat clouded brow. ‘After all,’ he said 
presently, ‘if it be clearly best for the girl, why 
should 1 mind what people say v 

‘And your practice?’ said the lawyer inexor- 
ably. ‘People do not care to call in a doctor 
on whose reputation even the slightest breath 
of suspicion has rested. You had better think 
twice before you act.’ 

“What savages people are!’ said Wynyard. 

‘Granted,’ said the lawyer. ‘But. fer alt that, 
T am not sure that, did I not know 
sonally, I should not have thought the view I 
have just given yon the most probable under 
the circumstances,’ 

Wynyard walked on, meditating on the difh- 
culties of the situation. ‘I don't care,’ he said 
at last, ‘1 have been introsted with the guardian- 
ship of the girl, and been paid a thousand pounds 
for my trouble in the matter, such as it is. If 
people must talk, I cannot help it. I will do 
my duty as I see it, and make her as bappy 













as I can. I think, if I know my mother, she 
will not accept one farthing for taking care of 
Miss Brock.’ 

‘All right,’ said the lawyer. 
Heap and hope you will succeed in persuading 

e world in general of your disinterestedness 
—Here we are at my door; 80 good-bye till 
to-morrow morning, when I expect to see you, 
document and all I own to a little curiosit; 
as regards that same document. Captain Broc 
was a shrewd-headed man, and I would like 
to know how he has directed his money to be 
invested.’ 

‘I am going home now to read it,’ answered 
Wynyard; ‘so you may expect to eee me in 
the morning—unlese, indeed, I am vowed to 
secrecy on the subject.’ 

‘I ho not,’ said the Inu ger eraveyy. ‘That 
would place ou in a very awkward position.’ 

They hook hands and parted—the doctor going 
home to find his dinner cooked to rags, and his 
landlady impatient at his long absence. She 
was a good old soul, though rather short of 
temper; and Wynyard easily pacified her, and 
sat down to eat a hearty meal, ond read his 
formidable document at the same time. Being 
a bachelor, he had fallen into the habit of always 
reading at his dinner-table. 

The thick parchment envelope contained quite 
a variety of documents, The first that appeared 
was a roughly drawn plan, apparently of a mine 
of some sort. Then came a prospectus of the 
‘St Vrain’s Mining Company (Limited), on the 
back of which was pasted a list of prices of 
shares in the suid Company, evidently cut from 
newspapers. J.ast of all was a document in the 
handwriting of Captain Brock, and to this Wyn- 
yard turned at once for information. It was 
ong and closely written, and began by an account 
of the circumstances which led to the writer's 
presence in Colorado in the autumn of the year 
previous to that which was now closing. Then 
came an account of a long riding expedition, 
taken alone, in search of silver-bearing strate. 
Captain Brock did not mention with what end 
in view he had started us a prospector, but 
doubtless he had some idea of forming a Minin 
Company, and supplementing thereby his smal 
income. Evidently, he had no mean knowledge 
of geology ; even the uninitiated Wynyard could 
see that, from the remarks made here and there 
upon the pee visited. The paper now took 
the form of a diary, and at last came an entry 
marked off from the rest by crosscs in red ink. 
It ran as follows: ‘October 14—lat. 39° 20’ N., 
Jong. 106° 30° W. Found at last. Rich deposit 
silver—some gold. Lies pretty eae only found 
it by accident. Started for San Francisco with 
specimens of ore.’ 

Evidently, the lucky prospector had been too 
absorbed in the thoughts of his find to care 
to keep up his diary, and a long blank of dates 
now occ 

The next entry was dated January, and written 
in blotted charactera, which it was not easy to 
read: ‘Some speculator before me after all! St 
Vrain’s Mining Company started to work same 
place as my find. Juet my luck !’ 

Here the diary ended ; and after the last words, 
was written, in the shaky handwriting of a 
sick man; ‘Dr John Wynyard, I have appointed 
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you my trustee, as I believe you are a 
man, and I have no relations or friends to whom 
to turn. I do not expect to recover from this 
illness—one of my shipmates died of the same 
on board of the Miranda, and I know the signs. 
This old diary of mine will save me a lot of 
writing. I need only take it up where I left 
off. I thought my find was to turn out worthless 
to me, and took no more trouble about it; but 
two days ago I received the enclosed plan of 
the St Vrain’s mine, and I saw my way to 4 
fortune at once. They are working towards m 
“find,” and will come upon tt in a few months. 1 
got a file of old sk sa and cut out their 
share quotations for the past six months, and 
you will see they are going steadily down, which 
shows they are ag yet working a pot vein. The 
shares are five-pound ones, and they are at one- 
and-oue-eighth now! If only I were spared 
for a week, I would make o grent fortune; but 
the news has come too late for me. It will 
be in time for my daughter, though, and she 
will be a great heiress. Sell out my stocks 
and bonds, and invest the whole of the money— 
and the thousand pounds I am leaving you, if 
you wish—in the shares of the Company. 
soon ag the miners come upon my find, shares 
will go up with a bound. Don’t sell the shares 
till they are at twenty pounds at the least ; and if 
ou must consult a lawyer, swear him to secrecy 
fore you do so, And I adjure you as a dying 
man, keep the secret from all others except my 
daughter. Tell her, if you like. I have made my 
will in accordance with this paper, and given you 
full security for all you may du; and now I 
sign this paper in the presence of witncases, 


to make everything square and honest. I wish I 
could have seen the affair out myself ; but it can’t 


be helped ; and Mary will be an heireas if you be 


faithful to my truat ; and I think you will’ 


The paper was duly signed, and witnessed by 
two of the captain’s servants. 

wrayer sat and looked at it blankly till the 

aylight ended and the cramped letters 


became blurred and illegible. Then he gave a 


long sigh, replaced the papers in their envelope, 
and carefully locked them up in his desk, after 


which he lit his pipe and sat down in an easy- 
chair by the fire to meditate on the events of the 
day. The landlady's cat jumped into his lap and 
lay there, purring and contented, quite uncon- 
scious of the worries and difficulties that pre- 
vent the nobler animal, man, from ever bein 
thoroughly happy in this world, however muc 
outward circumstances may conduce thereto. And 
there we may leave our hero for the present. 

Next morning, there was a ring at Mr Walker's 
door, and his thin, sallow clerk ushered in 
Wynyarl, documents in hand, and with a 
decidedly grave cxpressiun of countenance, which 
the lawyer at once perceived, 

‘No bad news, doctor, 1 hope?’ he aaid kindly. 
I don’t know,’ said Wynyard. ‘A good ‘eal 
of dificalty and perplexity, at all events. 

‘Ah! ow iw that? You bad best make a 
clean breast of it, and tell me all that the cuptain’s 
document containa Or let me read it myself, 
which perbapg will be better.’ 

‘I most 6 you te secrecy first, then,’ said 
Wynyard ; ‘Captain Brock insista on that es an 
india ble preliminary,’ 
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‘You have a right to insist upon that, in 
pi me a document for my professional 
opinion,’ ssid Mr Walker. ‘And my profession 
can keep a secret as well as yours, doctor! But 
of course any promise of that I may give 
can only be ae dae on my not being legally 
bound to disclose the contents of the papers you 
show me, If you cam assure me of that, I will 
give you my promise readily.’ 

‘I see I must trast you, then, said Wynyard, 
‘for really my ignorance of business is such that 
I cannot give P bes any assurance at all about it’ 
And he handed the papers to Mr Walker. 

The lawyer read them carefully through, looked 
at the dee of the mine, made a rapid calculation 
on a slip of paper, and then leaned back in his 
chair and lovked at the doctor. ‘I do not see 

our difficulty, Wynyard, he said. ‘If Captain 
Brock's calculations be right, and you can buy in 
at one pound, which, I believe, is the present 
price of the St Vrain’s shares, and then run them 
up to twenty pounds, you will realise a fortune 
of some two hundred thousand pounds for Miss 
Brock, and twenty thousand pounds for your- 
self. Unless the old captain were mistaken, you 
have certainly fallen on your fect.’ 

‘Do you think J am bound to invest the money 
in these shares?’ asked Wynyard. 

*Why should you not?’ 

‘To tell the truth, said the doctor, blushing a 
little under the keen cye of the lawyer, ‘I am 
not quite clear in my own mind as to the honesty 
of doing so.’ 

“Where docs the honesty comc in?’ asked the 
lawyer with a smile. 

‘Well, Walker, I thought over it last night, and 
I cannot see my way clear. If I buy the shares 
at one pound, those who sell them will get rid 
of them under the mistaken idea that their 
Breer is of no value; while I, the buyer, 
will know the contrary to be the case. It seems 
to me perilously like cheating. I think I should 
write to the directors and let them know what 
ia likely to happen. After all, Captain Brock 
may be misinformed; at anyrate 1 am not dis- 
posed to force the market’ 

The lawyer laughed. ‘Suppose you see on a 
bookstall a rare old volume marked siapence, 
would you buy it at the dealer's price, or offer 
him twenty pounds for it?’ he aakedl 

*T don’t know ; J never considered auch a case.’ 

‘I will tell you, thon,’ said Mr Walker. ‘You 
would undoubtedly buy the book for sixpcence, 
and yuite right too. What do you suppose 
makes prices on the Stock Exchange ge up and 
down, except the dealings in them by people 
who act on private information, and use their 
knowledge in judging whether prices will rise or 
fall? I tell you it 1a one of the most ordinary 
transactions of buainess life, and I never knew any 
one discover dishonesty in it before—You as 
for my opinion, and I give it to you for what it is 
worth. The St Vrain’s is, I believe, etill solvent, 
though paying little interest on ita shares, and 
therefore you are not likely to lose much by 
invosting in it, even if the captain made a mistake. 
On the other hand, he was very possibly right, 
and in that case an cnormous profit would be 
made—not quite two hundred thousand pounds, 
though, for your Syne would send the shares 
up in the market, I should strongly recommead 
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ou to carry out the testator’s wiehes ; and indeed 
f do not see how you can well do otherwise, 
unless you refuse to act at all.’ ; 

‘I should like to talk it over with Miss Brock 
before I decide anything,’ said W. 

‘Do, by all means, then, If she is not tickled 
by the prospect of such a fortune, she will be a 
rara avis indeed! And I should say she knowa 
about as much of business matters as you do.— 
Have you written to your mother about her?’ 

‘Yes, I wrote yesterday, and onght to hear 
from her to-morrow.’ 

‘Go, and tell Miss Brock what you have done 
then—that is, if you are sure of your mother's 
acceptance of the charge. You can talk to her 
afterwards of the money matters; and when you 
have settled affairs, come back and see me again ; 
and I will put you in the way of getting a trust- 
worthy stockbroker to negotiate your business for 
you when the will is proved. I won't interfere 
in any way with your market; but when you 
have purchased all your shares, if en will give 
me a day’s grace before writing to the directors, I 
should lke to buy a few shares myself and have 
a stake in the affair. That is the best practical 
illuatration I can give you, as a lawyer, that my 
advice is bona fide.’ 

‘I do not know what I shall do yet,’ said 
Wynyard cautiously. ‘But I shall certainly go to 
sce Miss Brock at once and ask her opinion. 

‘ Au revoir, then,’ said the lawyer. ‘I consider 
the matler as good as settled, and look upon you 
with respect, ag the prospective possessor of six 
hundred pounds a year.’ 

Six bundred a year! As Wynyard walked 
towards Cullercoats, the words kept ringing in 
his ears like a snatch from an old song. Six 
hundred pounds a year! Six hundred pounds- 
worth uf comforts and luxuries for himself and 
his parents; a flourishing London practice, the 
age? of attending the lectures of the princes of 
iis profession, and keeping himself well up to 
the mark in the medical science of the day. 
What o prospect for a clever, struggling pro- 
vincial doctor; and all to be obtaimed by a 
course Which an upright lawyer had just declared 
to be strictly tigi and honourable! His doubts 
grew fainter and fainter as he neared the village, 
and by the time he reached the house to which 
he was bound, they had almost vanished alto- 
wether, And yet, curiously enough, when his 
ward came to meet him in her plain, mourning- 
dress, with her pure face and placid smile of 
trustiulness, those troublesome doubts began to 
haunt Lim again, 





MATOHES 
Max it not be said to emack of the wildest form 
of communiem, the tacit understanding by which, 
among the brotherhood of smokers, any stranger, 
be hia station or dress what it may, has the 
privilege of demanding from the casual passer-by 
the favour of ‘a light?’ Amidst the numerous 


attacks directed against the habit of smoking, and 
what have been not unfitly termed ita allied 
comforts, from the time of King James's famous 
Counterblast, this one point seems to have escaped 
the everready notice of the many oppanente of 
tobuceo—aiamely, the essentially democratic influ- 
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ence attendant on the indulgence in the weed. | to as the appeal for feuer throughout aristocratic 


That: the match-box, even indeed in some cases 
the tobacco-pouch, should be regarded as a sort 
of property in common, to be shared without a 
moment's hesitation on demand with any member 
of the community—that the right of an entire 
stranger thus to claim assistance should be so 
frankly acknowledged, is a feature the gravity 
of which, from a social if not a socialistic point 
of view, seema scarcely to have yet received duc 
consideration at the hands of those who mark 
the signs of the times) We check with becom- 
ing sternneas anything like the approach and 
familiarity implied in the chance remark, how- 
ever interesting, of an unintroduced stranger ; we 
resent as impudent in the last degree any appeal 
to our purse even when made in the name of 
charity; there are some of us, indeed, who im- 
part, or would seem to impart, with no small 
share of suspicion any information, in answer to 
a request from a stranger as to the direction of 
a certain street or house; but the simple appeal 
to ‘oblige with a light’ is reccived, if not in- 
variably with the most courteous of affirmatives, 
at least, if it is in one’s power, with the required 
favour. Those who are far too well acquainted 
with the world and its prejudices to court any- 
thing approaching a snub through the usual 
modes of address, are aware that the request for 
‘a match’ or ‘a light’ will never receive any- 
thing but ao civil answer. 

Those excellent people who are for ever in- 
quiring into the causes and origin of cverything 
about them, will of course explain the universal 
custom among smokers of thus freely affording 
assistance to each other in the matter of matches, 
if not exactly by some still surviving relic of 
the cult of our fire-worshipping ancestors, at least 
by the tradition handed down to us from those 
days, far nearer our own times, when the difficulty 
of obtaining a ‘light’ cansed it to be a positive 
kindness for those in possession of the sacred fire 
to impart it to their less fortunate neighbours. 
When our grandfathers with their flint and steel 
chipped their knuckles over their tinder-box, as 
the frugal French peasantry to this day continue 
to do, in order to evade the extravagance of the 
costly and too often harmless matches of the 
Régie monopoly; when the later dangers of 
thrusting a sulphur-tipped stick into an explosive 
bottle are recalled—for friction-matches have been 
known but half a century—the offer of a ‘light’ 
was indeed a service, and the tradition has still 
been retained, When the trouble of strikinz 
a light at that not very distant time comes to 
be remembered by those who nowadays enjoy 
the luxury of purchasing matches at three-half- 
pence a dozen boxes, something of the free- 
masonry which still survives among the smoking 
community in the matter at least of ‘a light’ 
can be easily understood. The custom, it may 

‘Pardon, nionsieur ; un 
fiat is a request which 
rance is as freely acceded 


be observed, is bodies 
de feu, sil vous 
Laspughoat republican 


Germany; or the leas courteous, though sub- 
stantially similar salutation of America : ‘Say, 
bess, have you a light about you?’—‘ Aia’t ony 
on ye, ony on yo?’ was the plointive appeal of 
one of Leech’s miners to a group of his ‘pals ;’ 
and the bearings of his somewhat singularly 
ex request were completely grasped by the 
group of bystanders, 

The smoker is acutely aware of the sufferings 
of a brother whose pipe is filled, or whose cigar 
end is ready bitten or cut off, but whoso inability 
to obtain a light robs him of the ineffable delight 
of a puff. hose who do not smoke, it is 
aaserted, cannot enter into the subtle sensations 
and emotions which attend the indulgence in 
the weed; and it is perhaps with something of 
a savage delight—modified by the variations of 
individual character—that on occasiona such as 
these the non-smoker grimly informs the stranger 
that he ‘can not oblige with a light.’ 

Fortunately, by a tacitly accepted code of 
modern manners, it is understood that the appeal 
for the favour of a match, even when acceded 
to, is not to be regarded as the prelude to any 
further intimacy. Now, in the past, and indeed 
to the present hour, the offer of a snuff-box was, 
and is, a distinct invitation to further inter- 
course, only to be repelled by a stern refusal 
to share in the titillating pleasures of a pinch. 
How the social and conversational «istinction 
between the appeal for a match and the offer 
of a snuff-box came to be so well marked, is a 
question difficult to accurately determine. The 
attention of a ‘light’ costs so little, that the 
humblest outcust is thus enabled to oblige the 
wealthiest millionaire, who is not ashamed in the 
hour of need to thus show his dependence on the 
generosity of others. The cheapness of matches 
Is & point which is astounding. When it is 
remembered how many processes —some thirty to 
forty—each box of matches has to pass through 
before it is ready for use, it remains, indeed, to 
all but those acquainted with the detuils of 
manufacture, a matter of aurprise that so acknow- 
ledged a public boon should be obtainable at so 
amall a rate. How deep is the interest of the 
cumniunity at large in the question of matches 
is shown by the unpopularity which il will be 
remembered attended Lord Sherbrovke’s jll-judged 
attempt, some years back, to place, afler the 
fashion of France, a tax on the domestic match, 
Fiscally, the till then popular Chancellor of the 
Exchequer showed his acumen, for the average . 
consumption of matches hus been reckoned in 
Great Britain alone at eight daily per head. The 
storm raised by Mr Lowe's prop wan, however, 
such that the obnoxious measure was removed, 
or else, doubtless, we should have scen disappear 
from our domestic manners one of those rare 
acts of simple courtesy which seem common to 
all sections of society. 

After all, these are the little kindnessea which 
tend to legsen the asperity of those class distinc- 
tions whicn nowadays, it is commonly asserted, 
are being on every side broken down. Without 
such cheaply afforded favours, perhaps the bad 


feeling which geme am the community sre 
for ever seduléusly stirring up, would be more 
openly expressed. If that is the casc, there is 


no cause to regret or to fear the harmless form 















of commanism which, among the large and seem- 
ingly increasing numbers that enjoy their weed, 
has come to regard the match-box as property to 
be enjoyed in common. 
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Tax Valiant was her name. Who had christened 
her, feria she came to be christened a _ 
80 iarly ina riate, we cannot aay. e 
wae tab, ayer there was one, Such craft as 
she, they build by the mile, and saw up into 
lengths, A floating coal-box, painted black, with 
an engine and a couple of boilers, a rudder and 
screw, some tarred rope and a score of seamen 
of all nationalities and no manners: there you 
have the Valiant, and the thousand-and-one ships 
of the same ilk which fetch and carry the riches 
of the world. And that is the kind of ship, a 
warehouse afloat, that you may cram with cargo 
from keel to hatchway, which, if money is to 
be made out of the service, makes it; a thing 
of uglincss, and a joy for ever to its owners— 
not by any means to its crew, by the way— 
which can be worked from port to port at a mini- 
mum of cost and a maximum of profit, Pro- 
visioned anyhow, rammed full of cargo, inanned 
in haste with o crew ecraped off the streets, no 
sooner is she fairly afloat, than first this thing 
gives, then the other; a boiler-plate is sprung, 
a bolt parts in the rudder chain; but she pegs 
away, patched and repatched out of all recogni- 
tion ; and, if trade ia fairly alive, pays a free- 
board dividend of fifteen or twenty per cent. 
@ voyage. 

On the 12th of February we cleared out of 
the Tyne, loaded to the muzzle with coal, and 
bound for Venice. We had a river pilot aboard, 
of course, and were dragged out to sea, through 
the double line of buoys and the crowd of ship- 
ping, by a little coffec-pot of a tug. It was getting 
on in the afternoon before the last of the coal 
had been whipped into us, and we were in a 
frantic haste to save the tide. Our decks were 
about as foul a sight as you could have sct eyes 
on. The men were groggy and in the sulks, 
oa men always are at the start of a fresh voyage. 
The chief officer, Mr Marks, was in command, 
for our new cap’n had not yet arrived from New- 
castle. We were to lie out down the river, and 
the tug would fetch him off when it brought us 
our fresh meat. Mr Marke wae parading the 
bridge in hia “longshore clothes and tall hat, 
jammed fast on the back of his head, for there 
wos a pretty brisk wind blowing in from the 
sea, that seemed to promise us some nasty weather 


ontside, He was an elderly man, this Mr Marka, | 


with a patient eye, and a sandy goat’s-beard. 
Mr Tubtle, the second mate, was a squat little 
man, heavil 


regretting it ever since, for, after ‘ bucketin 
about on a three years’ cruise, he found him 
too much of a salt to be happy ashore, and too 
heartily sick of the sea to E contented afloat. 
For the rest, our ship’s company consisted of 
a motley crew of twelve seamen, half-a-doren 
etokera, engineers, a steward, a cook, and 
acabin lad. A regular old seadog was our bo’sun, 
Jack Dredge, efumpy and square, his brown 
weather-battered face framed in a ragged fringe 
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of whisker ; one eye had foundered in his head 
and there was nothing left but an eyelid and 
ahole. The ball of it had been bitten one night 
in hie sleep by a famishing rat, and had festered 
and sloughed out. He was in mid Pacific then, 
and the nearest surgeon a thousand miles away. 
He was of a taciturn Baap | and I fancy 
his temper had been damaged in the West Indies 
by a too liberal allowance of pepper in his curry. 
Tn his last spell ashore—he was a native of 
Newcastle, where his wife and his lad Bill lived 
—the Salvationists had got hold of him in the 
midst of one of his tremendous drinking bouts, 
and had excited him into a state of religious 
frenzy, and in this temporary exaltation he signed 
the pledge, and, amid a whirlwind of applause, 
fetched a bottle of rum out of his pocket, and, 
smashing it on the platform, solemnly executed 
a hornpipe on the relica. When he came to hia 
senses next morning and remembered what he 
had done, he ewore at himself like a hurricane, 
but kept the pledge, though he maltreated fear- 
fully a zealous ‘captain’ ah called about break- 
fast-time to see how their seafaring proaclyte 
was progressing. 

ell, we hove-to down the river just where 
we could feel the lift of the sea under our keel, 
and waited for the return of the tug with our 
skipper. The sky was banked-up with clouds, 
and a pretty stiff wind was piping in from the 
nor’-nor-east The steam was at high pressure, 
and blowing off from the wastepipe by the 
funnel. We were a little more ship-shape, for 
the men had been swabbing and swilling the 
coal-dust from the decks, At last the tug steamed 
alongside, and Mr Marks received the skipper 
as he swarmed up the rope-ladder, followed by 
his portmanteau and umbrella) He was a dapper 
little man, and came aboard smoking a cigarette. 
By the time the fresh meat had been passed 
across into the doctors (the sailors’ svbriquet 
for the cook) hands, the pilot was ready to leave 
ne, 

‘Well, good-night, cap’n!’ sang Master Pilot, 
as he clambered over the side—‘good-night, and 
bong voyaye !—Below there! steady !? 

The ropes were cast off. The engine-room tele- 
graph was rung—‘Slow ahead ;’ and as she got 
way on her, the J’aliant was headed for the 
Bean. 

It waa a dirty night, and not a vestige of moon 
The sea was not very heavy ; but it was getting 
up under the nor’-easter, and there was every 
sign of a wicked gale beening As storma co, 
it is a toss-up between a nor-east squall and a 
sou’-west gale for downright viciousness. But to 
fight a nor’-cast gale in the German Ocean, 
aboard a coal-hulk, with your lee-shore all shoals 
and sandbanks—well, there aren’t many things 


bearded, who had run away from | we wouldn't rather do, if it were a matter of 
home to follow the sea, and had never ceased | choice instead of sheer necessity. 
‘land then would come a whi 


Every now 
of rain, and 
there was no dodging it, for the weather-cloths 
had not yet been raged up round the bridge. 
A quiet pipe, smoked in the hollow of the 
hand, 


was the only solace in the 
night-watches. Steering south-south-east, we got 
itby Light abenm at midnight, and at two 
aM, the log showed a ran of sixty-four miles. 
The skipper was up and about all night, on the 
alert for the shore-lighte; and though at first 
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he seemed a bit of a dandy, he was a seaman 
to the backbone. Day broke at last over a 
tumbling sea. What with keeping the watches, 
overhauling the decks fore and aft, battening 
down the hatchea, and making all ship-shape, 
there was plenty to do on that first day at sen 
to keep us from thinking too fondly of the girls 
we had left behind ua. There was not a paul 
of sun to be seen; nothing bnt cloud and sea, 
sea and cloud. And the wind came screeching 
from the nor’-east, swirling the rain and spray 
about our decks, It was a bitter time that day 
for the officer of the watch, oilskins notwith- 
standing, But the men scemed the better for 
their wetting, and the cheerier ; the fit of land- 
sulks was tumbled out of them; and when 
the Swede Jansen, slithering cautiously along 
the wet iron deck for’ard with his kid of pen- 
soup and potatoes under one arm, was capsized 
by a sudden lurch of the ship, he and his dinner 
rolling away to wind’ard, the men waiting their 
turn at the grlley-door eent up a shout of laughter 
aud bellowed stentorian sea-jokes from hollowed 
hands after their unfortunate messmate. 

Hour after hour the Ialiant pegged stubbornly 
along, plunging down the green slopes of the 
waves, and raising herself heavily out of the 
troughs of the sea. She rolled excessively, and 
laboured up the waves in a reluctant way, which 
was far from inspiring confidence in her sea- 
worthiness, At two P.M. we passed the Cromer 
Lighthouse, and it was an hour and o half after- 
wards before we got the Haslow Light abeam. 
At four, Mr Rubble turned out for the first dog- 
watch, and soon afterwards a man brought the 
side-lighte aft and fixed them in their sockets. 
Then, after a second trip for'ard, he returned, 
nursing the binnacle-lamp in his arm. It was 
Smith who brought them, instead of the ho’sun, 
whose duty it is to look to the compass lights. 
Mr Rubble was too little of a martinet to have 
troubled himeelf about so small an irregularity, 
had he not been irritated by tlic clumsincas of 
the man’s efforts to adjust the lamps. 

‘Where's the bo’sun?’ he shouted into Smith's 
ear, for the wind and sea were making a great 
uproar. ‘Why hasn’t Dredge brought these lights 
himself? What does he mean by sending you 
with ’em?’ 

Still fumbling at a lamp, Smith bellowed in 
reply : ‘Dunno, sir 1’ 

ut there was a look in his face, shy and glossy 
with rain, which gave the lie to his words Mr 
Rubble noticed the tell-tale expression, but did 
not stop to give it a second thought. Taking 


the lamp from Smith’s blundering fingers, he 
dismi him, and fixed it in the binnacle 
hineelf. 


At four bells the first-mate relieved Mr Rubble; 
and the latter dived below to get his tea and a 
anatch of sleep if ible before it came his turn 
ite for Mount Misery (sea-slang for the bridgc). 

ith his hands deep in the dogeared pockets of 
his pea-jacket, and his shoulders hoisted well up 
to his ears, Mr Marks paraded to and fro, thump- 
ing his feet down, to keep the blood in them 
from Every now and then ‘he peered 


ahead into the gfe pets on the lookout | abead w 


for the a abo Lig 
up some hai 
very now 








which was due to come! down to the deck, with Grady at his heels. 


-dozen points off the starboard bow. | needed a good 
and tier he stepped aside to consult | wrecked secingi: the hatchways or capsized into 
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the compass, to satisfy himself that the ship was 
Sa | steered her proper course. Once, as he 
staring ahead across the tumbling black 
seas, the door of the fo’v’sle was suddenly opened 
and a shaft of light streamed out on the deck 
forard. The figures of two men came out darkly 
inst the bright background for a moment, and 
then were lost in the night ogain. As for as 
Mr Marks could make out, there seemed to be 
sone unusual commotion in the fo'csle. He 
changed hia position, and went over towards the 
spot where Dackwosth stood, shifting his quid 
and the spokes of the wheel. 

‘Anything wrong for’ard, Duckworth?’ shouted 
Mr Marks tentatively. ‘Are they quarreling, 
@ you think ?? 

he man glanced down at the distant open 
door of the starboard fo’c’sle where the seamen 
were quartered, and put the wheel over aome 
half-dozen spokes before replying, which he did 
without looking up at the mate: ‘I don’t know 
as they are, sir. Maybe it’s the bo’sun aos is 
took bad again and frightenin’ of ’em,’ 

‘The bosun?’ bellowed Mr Marke. ‘Why, 
what’s the matter with the bo’sun?’ 

‘I dunno, sir,’ shouted Duckworth, atolidly 
minding his business at the wheel. ‘He was 
took bad this afternoon—in his ’end—and aaid 
as how he ’eard voices a-callin’ of him; and some 

lo? the boys j’ined in, and said as how they 'eord 
em, too, a-callin’ of the bo’sim; and he turned 
in at eight bells and jammed his ‘ead under the 
piller to shet out the voices, and wouldn’t turn 
out again for no one.’ Only fragments of Duck- 
worth’s narrative reached Mr Marks’ ears, for 
the din of the storin was terrific. 

‘Vouives?’? shouted Mr Marks interrogatively. 
“What (’ you mean?’ 

Before Duckworth could shift his quid to reply, 
a head and a pair of shoulders appeared above 
the ladder and ed ae not daring to treapass on 
the privacy of the bridge. The mate went over 
to eee what the man wanted. It was the Irish 
sailor, and his jolly red round face was wet with 
rain and white with fear. He was dressed only 
in trousers and shirt, and the latter was un- 
buttoned and flapping in the wind. 

‘What do you want here?’ shouted Mr Marks 
savagely, irritated by these irregularities ‘And 
what are you men up to in the fo’’ale? Do 
you want to get yourselves reported to the 
cap’n ?? : 

‘Av ye plase, aorr,’ shouted the Irishman 
huskily, ‘the boys asked me to come and tell 
ye there’s sperrits aboard, and the bo’sun’s clane 
gone mad.’ : 

The mate caught the word ‘wperrita,’ ond 
jumped to the conclusion that the men had 
smuggled some liquor on board and were drink- 
ing themselves crazy. ‘Spirits?’ he roared back. 
‘Which of you has got em ? 

The man shook his head, ‘It’s not them 
sperrita, sorr, worse luck—it’s voices; and the 
bo'sun ’s tlane gone mad. For the love av heaven, 
Mr Marks, come forard and spake a word to 

‘ the boys.’ 
; . Telling Duckworth to keep # sharp lookout 
& wes away, the mate ran ae 


ir of aea-legs to avoid being 
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the scuppers. They had almost reached the 
pacer icbgetingr read the mate felt his we 
gral y the Irishman, and turning on him 
saw Grady’s face ablaze with excitement. ‘Did 
ye hear sorr?’ eried the man. ‘It’s them 


sperrita again! There, eorr, just listen to 
that 1 Me 


If Mr Marks’ hearing had been as keen as his 
sight he might have been more impressed by the 
ery, wild with seeming agony and faint with 
distance, which penetrated even the roar of the 
wind and the ceaseleas thunder of the sea. But 
Mr Marks’ hearing had been damaged by partial 
drowning off the coast of Spain, and though he 
listened intently, he heard no voices except 
those of the ocean and the air. Naturally 
concluding that Grady was drunk, he laid hold 
of the man by his beard and shirt-collar, and 
shaking him savagely, flung him down, aided 
by a leeward roll of the ship, under the wheels 
of the donkey-engine, and alinust toppled after 
his victim himself. In no palavering mood, 
he went on to the fo’c’sle and stepped inside. 
It was very evident that there was something 
The men were huddled 


wrong with the crew. 
toaethier by the stove, some in streaming oilskins, 
some only in shiriy and trousers, all looking 


scared and all eilent. In the middle of the place 
Dredge the bo'sun stood, half clothed, with a 
queer wild expression on his gnarled fuce, listen- 
ing hard for something or other, The cyes of 
the men were all fixed on him. As Mr Marka 
stepped in out of the wind and rain, the bo’sun 
shouted hoarscly: ‘Hark, lads! He’s callin’ of 
me again! It’s him—it’s Bill!’ 

This time the mate heard the cry, or thought 
he heard it, for it waa very distant, and was 
carried away gue in the thunder of the gale. 
But he elbowed the idea aside roughly ; it was 
so impossible for any human being afloat on such 
a sea to make himeelf heard above the roar of 
the storm. ‘What’s all this tomfoolery about?’ 
he demanded of the men angrily.—‘ And what’s 
the matter with you, bo’sun? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, playing the fool in this way. 
—Bo’sun !’ 

But the bo’sun heard nothing of the reprimand. 
He was eagerly listening for the recurrence of 
that cry ; hie fists were clenched, and the veins 
on his throat stood out like cords And whon 
that sound of human agony came wailing out 
of the storm again, his battered face lit up 
with o sion of love, and crying aloud, ‘]t’s 
Bill! it’s Bill! I’m comin’, lad, I’m comin’ !’ 
he made a bolt for the deck; but Mr Marks 
speed him, and they came down together. A 
couple of men pulled Dredge off the mate, and 


helped the latter to his feet. 
“The man’s drunk or mad,’ gasped Mr Marks, 
fetching his breath heavily after the sahock— 


Dredge had retreated up the fo’c’sle—‘ mad or 
drank. How has he come by the liquor? And 
who’s this Bill he’s raving about?” 

‘Bill’s his on’y son, sir,’ said one of the men 


ina scared way. ‘And the lad warn't well when 
we come out o’ port, and bo'aun he thinks as he 
hears the lad callin’ of him for to help him or 


suthio. Nor it’s not all tommyrot neither, Mr 
Marke, for we've heard them voices ourselves. — 
we, boys?’ 

‘Ay, ay, chorused the men, wagging their 
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heads ; ‘heard ’em ourselves, we have, and more 


nor once.’ 

But as he had been absent already far too long 
from his post, and as it was ben his dignity 
to bandy arguments with ae crew, Mr Marks 
pooh ed the matter; and after ing them 
to Mees an eye on Dredge, and not to tase to 
hear any more ghowly voices at their peril, went 
aft again to the bridge. 

When the second-mate relieved him at eight 
o'clock, he recounted briefly what had happened, 
and advised Mr Rubble to keep a sharp lookout 
on the fo’c’sle, and if any further commotion 
occurred, to let the cap’n know at once. ‘TU 
take a trip for’ard befure I turn in and see that 
all’s quiet,’ he added as he left the bridge. ‘And 
if there’s any more knocking down to be done, 
I'll be ready for it this time.’ 

Everything was quiet, however, except the 
weather. The Valiant staggered along on her 
course, creaking, throbbing, groaning. At four 
bells the lookout man came to serve his turn at 
the wheel, and the other went forard to the 
fo’c’sle-head. Towards eleven, the wind lulled 
down a trifle, and a patch of moonlight mottled 
the sombre clouds ; but the sea was still running 
mountains high and pitching tuns of water into 
us fore and aft. Mr Rubble had quite forgotten 
the incident which had occurred in the chief- 
mate’s watch, and he was beginning to long for 
his bunk, when he was startled out of his drowsy 
complacency by the sound of a wailiug cry, thin 
and distant and agonised, which the wind seemed 
to bring to his ears out of the storm and the 
night. The man at the wheel had heard it too, 
and turned a frightened face on the mate. ‘ Lord 
save us!’ exclaimed the man, ‘it’s that there 
voice again !’ 

The words were barely spoken, when the door 
of the fo’c’sle was flung back and a crowd of 
figures swarmed out on deck. Then the door 
of the firemen’s quarters was opened, and three 
men came out with a lamp. Seeing that some- 
thing was amiss, the mate hurried down the 
companion-way to the cabin and roused the 
skipper. Captain Lawson was on deck promptly, 
and ufter hearing Mr Rubble’s huddled narrative, 
requested him to return to his duties on the 
bridge, and went for’ard himself. 

The men were all congregated under the shelter 
of the weather-bulwark, one or two standing, the 
rest crouching down together, like a lot of sheep. 
They had turned out in all sorts of haphazard 
clothing, and most of them in bare feet’ They 
were sulky and scared and silent, except one 
of the firemen, who was relieving his feelings 
in the choicest language of the stokehole. The 
skipper was among them before they were 
aware. 

‘Now, my men,’ he demanded briskly, ‘what’s 
all this nonsense about? Who gave you orders 
to turn out and lie around on the decks in this 
way? Whcre’s the bo'sun?’ 

me or two drew in their legs timidly, but 
nobody attempted to reply. 


*Welll’ ly interrogated the skipper. 
‘Ig the bo’sun among you? Why doesn’t he 
answer !’ 

Silence. The light of the fireman’s lamp 
‘glinted’ on a object in Captain 
Laweon's band. of it broaght the 
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ter to his senses, and he shouted sulkily : 
‘Bo’sun ain’t ‘ere, Cap'n Lawson. He’s mad. 
And no wonder neither. It ‘ud drive me mad 
mysel’ if I was to pass 
there fo'c’sle. Why, the ship’s ‘2unted !—There ! 

listen to that!’ 





Again the faint sepelng ery made itself 
of th 


heard above the roar e waves. The wind 
seemed to bring it, and the wind swept it away 
again. Its weird 
a superatitions dread even in the skippers mind. 
The men cowered closer together. 

Leaving his crew where they were, the 
captain made his way to the starboard fo’c’sle, 
and called the bo’sun by name. No answer. 
Then he entered the alley-way, and walked up 
the length of it Behind the stove at the far 
end he found the bo’sun, huddled down on his 
haunches, in nothing but his eee shirt. The 
man was staring, stark mad. ig one eye was 
bloodshot and wild, and the other empty pit 
glared up darkly. The pa Lay waa no coward, 
yet at the sight of that half-naked madman 
he quailed a little, and felt sorry that he had 
found him; but only for 2 moment. He ei pi 
quickly past the stove to lay hands on Dredge, 
and as he did so, once more that wailing voice 
bore through the storm its message of infinite, 
helpless agony. At the sound, Dredge leaped to 
his feet, and crying out loudly, ‘It’s Bill as is 
callin’ of me! I’m comin’, lad—father’s comin’ !' 
burst out of the fo’c’sle and away across the deck, 
and was up on the lee bulwark and over the 
side in a flash. The skipper made a rush for 
the door, to attempt to secure the fleeting figure, 
but in vain. Juet for half a second the madman 
was visible in his fluttering shirt on the reeling 
bulwark, and then went over into the darkness 
and those tumbling seas. 

Mr Rubble saw the deed from the bridge, and 
springing to the telegraph, rang the ship to a full 
stop; and then, whipping out his kmife, ripped 
anh sawed at the conte with which the lifebelt 
was lashed to the bridge-rail, and dashing down 
the ladder to the after-deck, flung the helt over- 
board from the stern. But, of course, it was 
trouble thrown away. And even if a boat could 
have lived in such a sea and found men to man it, 
the bo'sun would have drowned three times over 
before we could have got one lowered and started 
out to find him in a waste of black and stormy 
waters. After wallowing about some ten minutes 
or so for decency’s sake, the skipper rang the ship 
under steam again, and we sleaty drew away, 
leaving the body of our bo’sun tossing somewhere 
in our wake. 

Neither threats nor cajolery could get the crew 
back into the pene ‘The oh as r talked about 
mutiny on the hig ’ and even vapoured 
a little with his pel tek the men were stu’- 
born and refused to budge. Breakfast over, they 
came aft in a body while the cap’n was on 
deck, and respectfully but firmly demanded to 
be set ashore at the nearest port. The ship was 
haunted, said they, and no good would come of 
sailing in her, and sail in fer they would not. 
The cap’n told them that he could clap eve 
manjack of them in jail for three weeks, to which 
they replied that they preferred jail to a haunted 


vessel, 
Well, like a reasonable fellow, the skipper gave 
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in, and we ran for Harwich there and then ; put 
the men ashore without a cent of wages among 
them; wired details to our owners: official: 
reported the bo’sun’s death; shipped a freak 
crew, and were out again and fairly on our way 
inside four houra 

That was the last of the voice. Neither out 
nor home did we hear any more talk about the 
ship being haunted. We made a prosperous run, 
and were docked again in the Tyne before the 
seventh week was over. Then the secret came 
out, The Faltant was scraped and painted, and 
ransacked and repaired from stem to stern 
In that narrow den called the forepeak, which 
serves as the ship’s lumber-room, beneath ao. mass 
of old iron cables and rusty cordage, we found 
the corpse of a lad withered to 8 mummy. Tho 
rats had been at him too, and his feet were gone. 
Beside him there lay an empty meat tin; and 
in one of his pockets was an old silver watch 
with this inscription on it: ‘To Brit, with 
Father’e love. It was the bo’sun’s son. The 
oor fellow had stolen aboard as a stowaway ; 
or, being a sickly lad, his father had been 
strongly against his following the sea. In the 
atorm, the plunging of the ship had shaken down 
upon him all the lumber in the forepeak, and he 
had screamed for his father till he died. 
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Tue sing)-rail railway has been a constant ambi- 
tion of the inventor, for whom no little fascination 
would appear to attach to attempts to devise a 
system of locomotion carried on one instead of 
two lines of raila, to judge by the frequent endeav- 
ours to solye the problem and to plac it on a 
sound and practical commercial basis. 

Nearly half a century ago, the project took 
Peps in a rail carried on elevated poste, equal 
loads being slung on either side of the carrier- 
wheel from projecting arms. The arrangement 
was, however, deficient in stability, Since that 
date, many schemes have been brought forward, 
from ingeniously designed arrangements in which 
equilibrium is secured by the addition of a small 
guide-rail on either side, the whole details of 
which have been worked out with great caro and 
accuracy ; down to the simpler fourm of a one- 
wheeled cart running in a groove formed by 
hollowed logs, supported on either side by men or 
beasts, and designed for South Africa, under the 
name of the Cameron Pontoon Cart. In each 
and all, however, the principle involved remains 
unchanged. ; 

Passing over the Meigs Bs ae which was 
specially designed for overhe lines, and with a 
view to modify the inconveniences resulting from 
those now working in New York; passing over, 
also, the Larmanjat system, which, though obtain- 
ing some footing in France and riglal-y has 
failed as yet to give practical results ciently 
satisfac to hold ita own, we come to a scheme 
recently placed before the public, and known as 
the Lartique system, which, from the complete 
and energetic manner in which its inventors 
have carried @ ‘ their tion, merits seme 

ing notice. The rail is carried on iron trestles, 
of the form of the letter A inverted. Both 
engine and carriages sit astride the rail, equili- 

















brinm being insured by two emall guide-raila, one 
on either side of the tuestle, and about a foot from 
the groan, Two classes of lines are constracted 
—a heavy permanent line for fixed traffic, and a 
temporary one of lighter design, readily movable. 
The advantages of a light railway weighing only 
some fourteen or fifteen tons per mile, and costing, 
according to the estimates, only some three hun- 
dred pounds per mile, in farming operations will 
be readily appreciated ; easily ehitted, it is quickly 
re-erected to follow the crops; whilst one horse 
alone drawing the little trucke on their single rail, 
will, it is calculated, do eight times as much work 
as if dragging his load over the ground. 

An elevated railway standing some three feet 
above the ground has e decided advantage over a 
surfoce line in countries subject to sand-drifta or 
heavy enows ; as an example of which it may be 
stated that in Algeria, where the esparto business 
Tequires a ready means of carriage across the 
sandy plaing, the Lartique railway is viewed with 
favour, and has done good service. The single rail, 
again, allows sharper curves than are admissible 
even on the narrowest gauges; and where minerals, 
&., have to be brought down mountain slopes by 
zigzag routes, the advantuges of the system make 
themselves apparent. For military purposes, the 
readiness with which the Lartique railway can be 
installed, and its genoral portability, will at once 
oecur to the reader. The employment of trestles 
of different heights to carry the line affords o 
ready means of dealing with inequalities of 
ground, and also minimises the diificultics of 
crossing ditches, ravines, or brouks. Traction can 
be effected by manual or animal power, or by 
steam, compressed air, or electric locomotives, to 
suit the special requirements of the case. 

At the present time, when cheap transport both 
for men and goods forms a leading problem not 
mercly at home but in the development of our 
colonics, every attempt to improve the present 
systems of locomotion is worthy of careful atten- 
tion and judicious investigation. 


POWDERED MILK. 


AN attempt now being made to introduce pow- 
dered milk—that is to say, milk reduced by evapo- 
ration to the solid state, and sold aa an article resem- 
bling sugar both in form and appearance—merits 
some notice, when account is taken of the import- 
ant dora held by milk amongst the necessaries 
of daily consumption. The process adopted for 
Sa ie) ay conversion ma briefly sketched. 
F cow's milk having been treated for the 
removal of a portion of its cream, is placed in o 
surrounded by a water-jacket or 
outer vessel charged with hot water. The milk 
is gradually reduced to a viscid substance, of 
the consistency of ordinary condensed milk. 
Granulated white is now added, to render 
the mass sufficiently friable, and the temperature 
is lowered some twenty or thirty ee to 
prevent any discoloration or loss of flavour in 
the powdered milk. Nothing further remaine but 
the removal of the contents from the vacuum pau, 
which can either be distributed in the form o 
granulated powder, sfter grinding 
in a revolving burrstone mill. ‘The apparatus 
employed co: essentially of a copper Tacuum 
pan connected with an air-pump capable 


lumps, or as a 
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ducing the requisite vacuum; a water-jecket 
surrounds the vacuum chamber. A pipe, fur- 
nished with a stop-cock to regulate the supply, 
delivers the fresh milk direct into the vacuum 
pan, whilst an air-tight door is provided for the 
Temoval of the solidified material A circular 
shaft running through the pan is furnished with 
stirring arms and ecrapers for actuating and mixing 
the viscid milk ; and is driven by suitable belti 
or gearing. The water-tight jacket is furnish 
with three pipes, giving admission to cold water, 
hot water, and steam respectively, so that the 
requisite heat can be maintained and regulated 
with the greatest nicety. An overflow pipe is 
also provided. 

It is claimed that powdered milk possesses excel- 
lent keeping qualities, and that samples exposed 
to moist air at a temperature of one hundred 
and twenty degrees Fahrenheit have, after many 
months, been found unaffected either as regards 
flavour or appearance. The pe is by no 
means confined to cane sugar for admixture with 
the milk; malt or grape sugar will produce resulta 
aay satisfactory. Powdered milk is well 
adapted for addition to ten, coffee, chocolate, and 
other kindred beverages ; whilst that in the form 
of lumps will be tound convenient for many 
purposes. 

The manufacture of instantaneous beverages 
should receive an impetus from the invention 
now under discussion, for milk in powder-form 
can now be added to extract of coffee, powdered 
chocolate, or cocoa 

The uses of milk for cooking purposes are too 
well known and appreciated to need any special 
enumeration ; the reader will readily perceive 
how valuable the invention must prove itsclf in 
all culinary arts; whilst travellers both by land 
and sea cannot fail to avail themselves of the new 
article. 





THE GREAT NORTH SEA. 


Years have passed since the great North Sea 

Took him who was dearest on earth to me. 

Safe in God’s keoping I know he lies, 

And he hears not the seabirds’ moaning cries, 

As slowly over his grave they float, 

With the drifting wind ; and never a boat 

Or a sign of mankind is there, 

Only the wild waves’ ceaselesn prayer 

Sounds ever above his quiet bed, 

Till the day that ‘the sea gives up its dead.’ 

The mist comes down and it hides the sun; 

But naught he knoweth—his work is done, 

Storm and tempest, they come not nigh 

The graves of Lc ovean, and never a sigh 

From the world far above them can break the aleep 

Of the dead who rest in the measureless deep, 

Thus for ever, until the latest morn 

Shall roll back the las¢ time the darkneas forlorn, 

My love in the clasp of the great North Bea 

Waits, till the ending of time shall be. 
Pionexos Puaoocr. 
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CLIQUE 


THe sentiment so tersely expressed by the 
miner in Leech’s inimitable sketch, suggesting to 
his companion to ‘’eave ‘arf a brick’ at a passing 
stranger, has found, in a modifted form, an echo, 
at some period or another, in every human heart. 
The spirit of clique, of clannishness, or what- 
ever name it may bear, is one which is common 
to humanity at large, o relic, probably, of the 
state of aggressive self-defence which formed the 
existence of our primitive ancestors. As intro- 
duced into every-day English, the word clique is 
essentially modern ; but it represents an institu- 
tion the age of which it would be impossible to 
determine. Did it not sound perhaps somewhat 
irreverent, it might be suggested that in the pre- 
Adamite era the fate of the fallen angels, so 
dramatically related by Milton, could be traced 
to the spirit of clique, one which would seem 
to be inherent in all living nature, Sir John 
Lubbock, in his interesting series of studies on 
the Intelligence of Anta, has shown us that the 
same feeling actuates insect life; the members 
of one anuthill, even when separated by e year’s 
absence, being, we are assured, promptly recog- 
nised, or assisted in trouble, by their comrades, 
where an outsider or a stranger would be merci- 
lesaly and instantly despatched. It is this same 
feeling which in aavage life explaine the animosity 
of tribe against tribe, reflected to our own day in 
the familiar vendetta of Corsica, or the blood-feuds 
which the criminal records of the United States 
show to exist in the New World in that vague 
and extensive land of opportunities known as 
‘Out West.’ 

From the altitude of civilised existence, we are 
apt to stigmatiee all auch human failings as 
‘savagery,’ forgetful that in our midst the same 
spirit survives, if scarcely with the same homi- 
cidal ferocity, at least with much the same inten- 
sity of feeling. We pride ourmelyes that the 
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contrast which marks our modern notion of civi- 
lisation and the social life of our more primitive 
ancestors, is the gradual disappearance and aboli- 
tion of the tribal distinctions which in savage 
life are enforced with such stringency ; we are 
seemingly unconscious that the spirit which on a 
large scale arma nation against nation, and in a 
less degree splits society up into a number of 
conflicting ‘seta,’ is a survival of a past when a 
general state of defensive preparation against out- 
side attack constituted the normal condition of 
humanity, and each little clique of individuals 
thrown together by natural circumstances held 
if a3 a mutually accepted understanding to pro- 
tect its members against interference from with- 
out. sprit de corps is another of the euphemiams 
with which we designate the spirit of clannish- 
ness ; allied to which is the even more sybtle but 
none the leas equally well-marked apirit that 
keeps up the rigid distinctions of caste not only 
in the East but among ourselvea, Without that 
spirit, humanity in the past would nevor, pro- 
bably, have survived ; and even now, without ita 
aid, the wheels of modern exietence would scarcely 
work smoothly. 

Of late, there has been quite o stir in the 
English world of letters on the subject of what 
has been termed literary ‘Log-rolling,’ an Ame- 
rican variation—taken from the lingo of the 
emigrant pioneers—of our own lesa refined prin- 
ciple of, ‘You scratch my back, I scratch yours,’ 
& process which solely owes its origin to the 

irit of clique; and the institution, called Into 

eation, has been ably defended by more than 
one brilliant writer. In Uterature, more espe- 
cially in literary criticism, it would seem particu- 
larly difficult to avoid such influences, in spite of 
the apparently thick veil of anonymity which 
covers authorship in our country. In the ranks 
of the profe§m itself, the secrecy kept so. pro- 
foundly from’ the world at large, docs not exist, 
and Jones knows perfestly well that he can look 
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to Smith for a kind word when the occasion 
erises—a reciprocal arrangement which works 
equally for all the members of the particular 

# clique to whish they severally belong. In the 
arta, the principle ia the same, whether an Exhibi- 

+ tion is to be criticized or a play advertised. 

It is urged by some that this friendly form of 
mutual admiration, which it seems impossible to 

mH avoid, possesses its advantagea, What the exact 
morality of the arrangement may be, it is perhaps 

' a little difficult to say. It cannot be denied that 

4 with ite influence the truth is not always dragged 

4 from ita modest hiding-place. It is impossible 

: for members of one and the same set—mutually 

| jealous, and aware of each other's deficiencies as 
they may be—men who have dined and wined 
together, to criticize each other as they might 
otherwise do, if not so deeply indebted to, rather, 
perhaps, so completely dependent on, each other. 

As originally organised, clubs of course owed 
their existence to the spirit of clique. Men of 
one ‘set’ would gather together ot some special 
place of entertainment, and only after due initia- 
tion would admit ‘outsiders.’ This was the simple 
enstom of the past, of which many historical 
instances are fnmiliar, possessing their existing 
paraliela nowadays, though it is to be regretted 
that to a great extent we have broken in on the 
good old traditions. It is characteristic of modern 
existence that too many of our clubs are now each 
the centre of 4 numerous series of small cotcries, 
the members of which are as distinct as mutual 
absence of sympathy can succeed in rendering a 
number of fellow-mortals who aro only united by 
the selfish advantages they owe to a common 
annual subscription. 
As for the dividing lines which separate society 
60 sharply into its cliques innumerable, what need 
is there to do more than refer to so familiar an 
expression of the social sectarianism from the 
effecta of which every ono must have suffered 
at some time or other of his existenco? In no 
direction is it possible to escape from tho influence 
of clique. Every profession will be found to be 
divided into its various ‘scta,” all completely 
divided, If, in the great cities, something of the 
influence of a daily existence in which 60 many 
incidente are common to all sections of somety, 
tends to a alight oxtent to lessen the rigid exclu- 
siveness of eliqua laws, thoas who live in the 
country, Lalied even more those who live in 
country towns, know how severely social distinc- 
tions are enforced, and at the same time how solid 
are the advantagea accruing from the superior 
clannishness on which this spirit is based. Few 
things are moro constantly the source of meres 
among certain members of the come than 
what are called the levelling tendencies of the age. 
Such imisf#* may, however, gather comfort 
from fact, that destructive aa may be many 
of the effecta of modern the spirit of 
clique is too inherently rooted in human nature 
to be easily swept away by any political convul- 
sions, That apirit is dependent on a natural 
for the moral ond material suppore 
from association with fellow- 
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The feeling which dictates thie sense of H 
ence possegsea its excellent as well as ite easily f 
detected evil qualities, A stata of social Iahmael- |! 
ism would be indeed intolerable. 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHYPMAN, 
CHAPTER XXXV.—‘ MAGPIE’ BEER. 


Wuewn the rector appeared at the Magpie, Mrs 
Cable was pleased to seo his genial face, but 
uncertain how her son would take his visi She 
had no doubt that the message of which he spoke 
was one that would irritate him. In all proba- 
bility, Josephine asked his pardon; but he was in 
no humour to grant it, Bessie Cable had ceased 
to speak to him about his wife, Any allusion to 
her, however slight, roused his anger; and the 
only way in which she could keep him quiet 
was to talk of future plans, or of what the 
children were doing—how they picked mush- 
rooms on the downs and blackberries in the 
hedges. 

She put her finger to her lips when the rector 
blurted out his purpose in coming, and beckoned 
to him to come in with her to the parlour. 
Then, when he had complied, she asked him to 
bo eeated, and standing herself respectfully, told 
him, with a distressed face and with the tears 
trembling in her eyes, how matters stond. 

The rector listened to her, interrupting every 
now and then, because he could not keep his 
tongue quiet ; and when she had done, he evan 
to talk. He told her that her whole past history 
was known to him; and that in his opinion the 
time had arrived when Richard must be told 
who was his father, and what the wrong was 
that had been done to his mother, ‘Leave it 
to me,’ said Mr Sellwood ; ‘I will tell Richard ; 
but when I etamp on the floor thrice, you must 
come up; I shall want you.’ 

‘Pleuse, sir, say as little to him as you can 
about his wife. It has become a craze with 
him that she is the occasion of every misfortune 
and trouble that has come upon him. He is an 
altered man—altered for the worse. I scarce 
know my gentle, loving Dick any more. I do 
even believe he lias left off saying his prayers’ 

‘Let me alone,’ said Mr Sellwood. ‘I have 
mixed with all kinds of men and seen all sorts 
of humonra, and I will deal with him discreetly. 
—Now, I will go up, or he will be suspecting 
that you have been priming me.’ 

‘Will you take anything, sir, after your long 


journey? Shall I order you—eome beer 1’ 

‘Beer !? exclaimed Mr Sellwood. ‘Qn no 
account,’ Te dashed up the stairs, ‘Magpie beer 
--and in a week be lowered t teetctalise the 
county !? 


‘How are you?’ exclaimed the rector, bursting 
into the phe ocenpied by Richard. The staira 
were very eteep, almost like a ladder. He had 
gone up them fast, and precipitated himself 
againet the frail door, that flew open before his 
weight, He came in fike a blaat of healthy cool 
wind pec are fos oma miasma aver. ii 
ace, ee! iri ig 

oe had a Receccnly plete sicce ce 
the sick man, whose brain was clouded with the- 
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haarenn ei RICHARD CABLE. 
fever-foge that rose from his festering heart. He| ‘Take it back to her unuféé w 6 
pero is hand, and pres = : ree pard ai Pec 

ie rector was one of those men who catry| ‘ our on. @ person is not : 

with them wherever they go a sense of sub- “What the message is re from es 
stantiality. Men in an uncertain position, pon: her?’ 
niary or eocial, have ever a crack in them. ey| Mr Sellwood evaded a direct answer. ‘Ag I 
cannot help it—it is inevitable. But the rector|came along on the coach, I had a moat earmest 
was & eentienat by birth, a man of private means, | message imparted to me to convey to you.’ 

an incttmbent in”an established church, of here- ‘She has come! She is here! She is below !° 
ditary orthodoxy, who no more changed his} almost screamed Cable. ‘Tet her not come near 


opinions than he changed his banker; who no, me, or touch one of my children!’ 

more dreamed of insecurity in his position than} ‘The coachman was very particular that I 
he dreamed of giving up the Guardian or of| should remember to advise you on no account 
going through a course of Zola A man with|to touch the Magyis beer. It ia made with 
an uncertain position is a man with a very thin | Epsom salts’ 

skin, and he ia alwaya supposing that he is being| Richard turned his head sharply round and 
tickled, ar pinched, or impinged upon by those | stared at the rector. ~ 


about him, wilfully, and he resents these touches| Mr Sellwood maintained a face of the utmost 
as personal affronts. But a man who has been | gravity, ‘Poor fellow!’ he continued. ‘It has 
a gentleman since he fed out of a silver spoon | di ed with him; and having a warm heart, 


as a baby, and who has never overdrawn his| he pitics you, and repeatedly sent this message 
account at the bank; who, like certain Alpine | to you by me—Don’t drink any Magpie beer.’ 
lants, knows perfectly his own level, and that ichard drew a long breath. ‘This was all, 
fe will get frozen if he ereeps above it, or stifled | was it? 
if be descends beneath it, is confident, thick-}| ‘The Magpie beer, proceeded the rector, throw- 
skinned, never imagines and resents a slight. ine cn leg over the other and folding his hands 
He pities the unfortanates who do not appre-|and twirling his thumbs, ‘is reported to be 
ciate his worth, and would help them freely out| lowering; and my good friend the coachman 
of his purse, however grossly they might have | believed that no one but a coastguardman could 
insulted him, should they need assistance. Such | drink it long without becoming a teetotaler.’ 
a man is a rhinoceros as to hide; not arrows or} Richard still stared at hia visitor. 
apears, only conical rifle bullets, pierce his skin] ‘The -Wagpie beer,’ said the imperturbable 
But the triple-hided rhinoceros is the gentleman | rector, ‘ia held to be the real cause why Jacob 
incumbent in an established church, who knows | Corye cannot fatten his young stock. Has he said 
that his tithes must be paid, and that nothing | anything to yen about his calves and bullocks 
short of a revolutionary explosion can shake the | that he raises ?’/—— 
eatablishment. Such a man imposes by hia} ‘And rears,’ interjected Richard, and gank flat 
presence, by his confidence in himeelf; and}on the bed. ‘Too much. In merey—I have 
when the rector burst into Richard’s room, | had enough of that. I did not expect this from 
Richard, who was disposed to be angry at having! you, sir. My head turna I pray you, none of 
been pursued from the east to the west by one | this seesaw about rojsing and rearing and fatten- 
of Hanford, was unable to look surly and turn | ing.’ 
his face to the wall and keep his hand in bed. ‘You wish me to change the noe v 
‘Parson Sellwood,’ said Richard Cable, ‘I| ‘By all means, sir, or I shall go mad. That 
won’t say that I’m not glad to see you; but| Jacob Corye comes in here with his pipe and 
if you come with a message to me, I muat hie jag of beer’—— 
ask you not to deliver it. I can have no more! ‘ Never‘touch it, interrupted the rector. 
communication with one who has hurt me past} ‘And talks of maughe else but the raising 
the power of forgiveness. I don’t want ever to}and rearing and the arcing of young stock, 
hear her name-ogain. I wish I may never see} till, in spite of my thigh, I think I must jump 
her face, I curse the day that we met. She | out of and run away, 
came to me in storm, and I put out my arms; ‘Is it a fact that he feeds his young stock 
and took her into my vessel. And in return, | on beer?’ . 
she has pursued me till she has thrown me ‘T don’t believe a word of it, sir.’ 
and my little ones out of our house, our home,} ‘Or that there is Epsom salts in hia beer?’ 
cast us shipwrecked waife, on a strange shore,| ‘I've not tried it; 1 can’t say.’ 
and me flung out with an injury that will never| ‘When I heard of the properties of that beer 
be ee over. That she has hurt my body, matters; —I was so troubled in mind at the danger you 
little—I could have forgiven that; but she has| ran, that I came at once to see, to bring you 
crushed and crippled aleo my child. Little Bessie | the message and warn you of your danger,’ — 
and I are both wrecks; my home is wrecked Richard raised himself in the bed slightly. 
my happiness is wrecked, my faith is wrecked | ‘Sir, he said, ‘I do not understand. You did 
—and she has done it, she alone!’ He turned | not ‘come all the way from, Ha, to caution 
his head away, me againgt the Magpis beer—did Jui’ _ 
‘Cable, my good fellow,’ said the rector, taking ‘No, a cannot say that. The coachzlin spoke 
a chair and seating himself in it a little way |to me about it; but—as you ask what the real 
from the where he conkd watch Ric ,| motive of my journsy was, I do not object to 


‘the message 1 bring you must be told.’ tell you’ 
‘Twill nob hear it” : Then Rich€ decane. agi ‘I heard you 
‘The person who gave if me urged it on me/ speak down-staim, You a message to mec 
| Before we parted.’ j from—from Aer. I will ‘not receive it.’ 
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‘You need not,’ answered the rector with 
placidity. ‘But it doea my heart good to hear 


you have not touched the Magpie beer. I have 

come here to talk to you about your father.’ : 

‘My father!’ Again Richard stared at hia 
r 


‘af'You ran away from Hanford in such a hurry, 
continued the’ rector, ‘that those who desired 
to comniunicate with you after your father’s 
death ’——— 

‘My father is dead !’ 

‘And were at liberty to do so,’ proceeded 
Mr Sellwood, ‘had not the opportunity. I may 
tell you candidly that I have only recently 
learned the circumstances of your parentage— 
only since your abrupt departure. In the matter 
of his estate, which you may justly claim’ 

‘He was rich !—left money !’ gasped Richard. 

‘Excuse me, Cable, but you are rather given 
to interrupt. When you turn a tap, a stream 
flows out; but if you put your finger in the 
way, an even flow is diverted into spirta and 
splashes. If you will allow me to tell the story 
in my own quiet way, without breaks, it will 
be more consequent, and easier for me to tell 
and you to follow.’ Then he stamped thrice 
on the floor; and immediately Mra Cable came 
up. ‘I desire you to be paiged said Mr Sell- 
wood, ‘whilst I tell Richard your story, and 
concerning his own father, that you may con- 
firm me when I am right and correct me when 





wrong.’ 

Richard looked uneasily at his mother. ‘I do 
not wish to hear the story,’ he said bluntly. 

The rector understood bim, and looking him 
steadily in the eye, said: ‘It is o story which, 
though it tells of wrong done to your mother, 
tells of nothing but what makes for her honour. 
—She is a woman’—he rose and bowed to Bessie 
—‘I could almost envy you to be able to call 
her your mother—o woman I always respected, 
one whom now I revere, Then he sat down 
again. 

Cable was touched, softened; he put out his 
hand to his mother and clasped hers, Their 
eyes met. The little cloud of doubt which had 
always hung on his mind was gone. His mother 
was irreproachnble. He had felt it must be 80, 
and yet he was not sure. Then he turned to 
the rector and said: ‘Thank you, sir—thank 
you for that.’ 

‘Now, Cable, you must listen to me patiently 
and without interruption—I hate interruptions— 
whilst I tell you the entire truth.’ 

Then he told Richard what he know. It was 
the merest outline of a life-atory, which Bessie 
could have filled in with a thousand particulars, 
but which were now rocageecet f Mr Seliwox 
told the story with delicacy, avoiding the slightest 
reproach on the memory of the dead man, casting 
the blame on his eae perhaps exaggerating 
the pressure that was bronght upon him to induce 
him to consent to the annulling of the mar 


ri 

a Richard listened, his eyes were fixed on 
his mother, and his thought throughout was, what 
ghe had endured, and with what s dignity she 
bad borne her wrong. 


‘ And now, Cable,’ continued the rector—‘ now I 
about Josephine.’ 
ly, at the sound of her name the man’s 


come to 
Ins 
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face altered, He let go his mother’s hand, “ 
gathered up the sheet about his ears and ahou 


s 


I will not hear about her; I will receive no 
er from her. I would to God I could forget 
er {? 

‘Do not ect like a child, Cable, temonstrated 
Mr Sellwood. ‘I must speak’—— . 

‘But I will not listen,’ retorted the maimed 
man. 

The rector looked at Bessie, and she at him. 
What was to be done? 

Just then, up the stair came the host with a j 
of beer in his and. ‘Well, I never!’ erclatnat 
Jacob Corye. ‘A parson in the Magpie! This is 
the first time this fas happened. ell, sure, this 
is an honour; and sir—if I may make eo bold— 
you’ll drink the Magpie beer, and no better was 
ever brewed, to the good-luck of the house ; and 
to the mending of the cap’n, you shall drink a 
second, and no sek for either.’ 

‘My good friend’— protested the rector, 
backing. 

‘Nay; I'll take no refusal,’ insisted Jacob. 
‘My beer is famous, and you shan’t have to 
pay for it. First time a parson has come over 
my drexil [threshold] and stood betwecn my 
derns [jambs}. Drink, sir!—Nay, parson! Drain 
it to the bottom, to the good-luck o’ the Magpie ; 
and I'll fill it again to the mending of the 
cap’n’s thigh, Now, sir!—Nay, drink away, to 
the last drop; there’s more coming.—Now, sir, 
what do you any to Magpie beer?’ 


CHAPTER XXXVL—YET. 


Mr Sellwood walked back to his inn, carrying 
within him two jugs of Magpie beer, and the 
equally salt and aour conviction that he had 
failed with Richard. He had not been able 
to convey to him Josephine’s message; he had 
not been able to tell him of her resolution to 
make over Qotham’s property to him. He was 
in that touchy and obstinate state of mind that 
he refused to allow the smallest reference to his 
wife. 

How the characteristics of the mother came 
out in the son under similar provocation! As, 
under the influence of pleasure or pain, of strong 
passion, of death-faint, likenesses never before 
noted sper on a face, ao is it with mental and 
spiritual characteristica. Long years may pass 
without any resemblances havin heen traced, and 
then, nll at once, the son, under exciting con- 
ditions or numbing sorrow, reproduces the modes 
of thought, follows the lines of his nte’ 
conduct in similar situations. Bessie Cable had 
been silent for many years, burying her grievance 
in her heart, brooding over it, showing it to none ; 
and now, her son, staggering under a blow, fell 
into the same course, and doggedly refused to 
allow her who had struck him to be mentioned in 
Bis eeeen*. 

e rector was a sanguine man. He buoyed 
himself in the confidence that everything would 
come right in the end; bat he was forced to 


admit to himself that this end was a way 
off in the case of Cable and Josephine. Be 
ualities in the man which had e him estim- 


able before—his steadiness of purpose, bis 
his self-respect, his patience ie the midst of 
difficulties—combined now to impede a reoon- 
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a ee 
Richard eaid that as he had maimed little Beasie 
she had maimed him, and that this is a law. 
As I-was unforgiving, so now is my gon unfor- 
hag a I was ened for more years than ¥- 

e to say, and I doubt if he will yield qi 
IT am a woman, with a woman’s weakness §: : 
he a man, with a man’s strength.” , iyi 

‘But then,’ resumed the rector, ‘it makes all 
the difference that your resentment was against 
@ man, and his is against a weak girl.’ 

Bessie shook her head. ‘Gabriel, heaven knows, 
was weak enough.’ 

‘He never sought to make amends to you. 
Josephine is full of self-reproach, and is thoroughly 
in earnest in her desire for reconciliation.’ 

‘It cannot be,’ said Mrs Cable, after a moment's 
consideration, ‘If he forgave her to-day, they 
would be apart again to-morrow. They have 
nothing in common; with the best wishes to be 
happy together, they could not unite. There’s 
a way of the weft and a way of the woof in 
everything—in human natures, os in brown 
holland or silk velvet. If you join two pieces 
of the same material with the weft of one across 
the woof of the other, there'll be puckera for 
ever, You may wash and pull and iron to get 
them smooth ; but you wash into fresh pucker 
and you pull a nnd iron into creases. t 
leave you to judge how it must be when you 
stitch together saileloth and satin across each 
other’s grain.’ 

‘What am I to say?’ asked the rector de- 
spairingly. ‘I must write to Josephine. She is 
in at trouble. As for your theory, I don't 
hold it. There is pive and take in all marricd 
life. Blees me! do you think Mrs Sellwood 
and I agreed together from the first like bread 
and butter? Cable and Josephine have not been 
together threc months, and are they to fly apart 
at the first tiff!’ 

‘There is give and tuke where the joining is 
between two cut the same way, weft or woof. 
Then when one pulls, the other gives.’ 

‘Mrs Sellw and I had our tiff. Why— 
I remember distinctly the second week of our 
marriage, she—that is, I Well, never mind 
partic ; we were both in the wrong. It was 
a rainy day, and horribly cold, at Murren, 
several thousand feet ubove the sea, and in close 
poy to glaciers. Nothing to do; no booke 

ut odd volumes of Tauchnitz; no heating appa- 
ratus in our room. I wrapped myself up in a 
duvet and stood at one window looking out 
into the rain; and she wrapped herself up in 
a duvet and looked out at the rain from another 
window ; and we would not speak tu each other. 
We were both cold, both cross, and both in the 
wrong, and ashamed, or too proud to own it, 
I thought then I had made a inistake in marry- 
ing her, and I believe a very similar idea lodged 
in her head. It was wet and clammy and cold 
in our room, that detestable day at the Hétel 
du Silberhorn at Mirren. I know that I used 
my pocktt-handkerchief, and eo did she. We 
were all right again next day, when the sun 
shone. I got up carly and picked her » bunch 
of Edelweiss and gentians ; and she—she mended 
one of my ses for me which I had broken 
out. We e it up then. —I have no patience 





confide his wrongs to no one; take counsel from 
ne one, be swayed by no one. His galled dignity 
would harden into atubborn pride; his patience 
would make him endure every extremity with- 
out a murmor, rather than yield. Mr Sellwood 
saw that the task he had set before himself, 
and which had presented itself to him at first as 
easy, was one beyond his powers of performing. 
He went in a meditative mood to the telegrap 

office, and sent a communication to his wife at 
Hanford concerning those who had been lost 
in the wreck; but he sent none to Josephine. 
He did not know how to couch his message 
in ea few words. He walked home to the inn 
and called for a drop of brandy, to correct the 
evil influences of the Mage beer, and looked 
about for writing materials. He would send 
Josephine a letter. He speedily disposed of the 
brandy-; but the letter was not so easily managed. 
What was be to say? That the Cables were 
safe, but that Richard had injured his thigh; 
that they had lost everything except a small 
sum of money that Richard had carried on his 

erson, and which, therefore, had not fallen into 
he hands of the salvors. He “ write this, 
but it would have the effect of bringing the 
impetuous Josephine there ; he was sure of that ; 
and the result would be to aggravate the estrange- 
ment. He had his pen in his mouth, biting 
the end of the quill and ripping the feathers 
off it with his teeth, with a puzzled and dis- 
treased look on his honest face, when the waiter 
opened the door and said that Mrs Cable wished 
to speak with him. 

‘Show her in, said the rector, drawing a sigh 
of relief. Perhaps she could help him out of 
his difficulty: anyhow, her interview with him 
would delay the execution of his embarrassing 
task. 

‘Sit down, Mra Cable—sit down. Just wired 
to Mrs Sellwood about the r fellows. She 
will go round and see their familica and break 
the news to them. She is a wonderful woman 
—wonderful in these painful cases—has such 
tact; I do not know what I should do without 
her.—Sit down ; jaca ilar aaa, eon —‘ been 
taking just a drop, only a drop of brandy, neat ; 
did not feel quite myself within. Had a good 
deal to upset me of late” He pointed with the 
end of his pen at the little bottle and glass. 
A long curl of ripped feather hung from the 
quill He had pulled it off with hia teeth, in 
his perplexity, as if the solution to his diffi- 
culty was to be found under the outer cortica 
as a woodpecker seeks ite food under bark an 
moss on tree-boughs. 

‘I have been writing—that is, I have begun 
a letter. No. Upon my word, I have only 
begun to think about beginning one, and have 
ot no further into it than “My dear Josephine.” 
ff it were a sermon, I should have on 
famously by this time; but—I am pulled up 
at the very outetart. I can’t get on—I hope 
you have brought me something satisfactory, 
which I can say. 

Mrs rabies age me epi Oc troubled. ‘I 
suppose, sir, wrong uring my resent- 
ment against Gabriel for so many, many years ;| with Cable; he must come round. y, he 
and uow the chastisement has come on me. | can’t be in a more miserably uncomfortable con- 
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dition then I was that morning at Mirren, 
acrambling ae after Alpine flowers—wearing 


one 
Bessie shook her head, The cases were handly 
spalogous 
iy hing is humbled,’ he went on. ‘There 
te g in the dear girl; but she bas 
—I will not say by whom. 
She has—she always has had a true and sound 
heart; but she has been allowed her own way 
too much, and permitted to exercise her temper 
without check, She is headstrong, because she 
has bean almost forced by circumstances to decide 
on her own course for herself; but she is a 
true woman—a true woman,’ repeated the old 
rector, standing up. ‘I’m the it. to conceal, 
to deny her faults; bat—there is sterling stuff 
in her. She’a o dear girl, a good girl” He 
Walked to the window and looked out Pre- 
eently he came back to the table. ‘Look here, 
Mra Cable. Do you suppose that I have not 
had crows to pluck with Josephine? I do not 
mind confiding to you—but let it go no further 
—that I have had a crow as big as an albatross 
and aa black as pitch to pluck with her. She 
hurt me where 1 am imost sensitive to pain. 
Are you aware that my boy proposed to her, 
and that she refused him—threw him over for 
your Richard? A father has feelings, He is 
prout of his son, when that son is good and 
as not cost him an hour of uneasiness; and 
a father turns somewhat rusty against a young 
hussy who snaps her fingers in ‘his face. But 
I forgive her. Indeed, I may aay that I value 
her infinitely highor now than ? did before.— 
Do you know those horrible little pieces of 
money one gets in Austrin—ten and twenty 
kreuzer bits, of base metal washed over with silver 7 
They look very well when new; but with use, 
the silver rapidly rubs off, and you get the 
tarnished. brass beneath. A lot of women are 
liko that; and the rub and turn about, the daily 
friction ‘of married life, brushes away all the 
external gloss and plate. With Josephine, it is 
just the reverse—the brass is the outer work, 
and the sterling silver below. Why, is Cable 
to be angry and cast her away because of the 
brass? Let him take hor and try her, and he will 
soon come on the precious metal’ He rang the 
bell, ‘Excuse me; I must have another glass of 
cognac. That Magpie beer—two pints was too 
much, I shall be quite upset.—But, Mra Cable, 
I leave it to you to reason with your son. He 
rolis himeclf up like a hedgehog when I come 
near and breathe a word about Josephine. He 
does not know what a treasure he hae got in her. 
Tell him that I onvy Lim bis possession. I 
should be glad if my son had her instead.—Bless 
my soul! does he want his wife to be a turnip 
or a mangoldt I suppose you nover heard of 
Riibezahl, the mountain gpirit, did you? who 
earried off a rincess, and to supply her with com- 
ions and ladies-in-waiting, transformed turnips 
into young damels, Let me tell you, and tell 
Cable throngh you, that the manufacture con- 
tinnés at a briek rate. I have met scores of 
“voung ladies who were, I could swear, nothing 
but transformed turnips, Josephine is not one 
of these ; she bas character—she is a real woman. 
—I am warm—it is not the brandy, it is my 
_ Jeclings which heet me. 
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‘You see, air, the difftcalty is that both® 
are strong-willed in their own waya’ i 

‘But Josephine is bent now on doing wh. 2° 
right.—Judge for yourself, Mrs Cablo. ent 
learned who Richard reall Sher at once, without 
consulting me or Mrs Sellwood or any one, she 
made up her mind that she had no mght to Mr 
Gotham's property. She would not have Richard 
enriched through her, but be herself enriched 
through him. “She makes over everything abso- 
lutely to him. Is not that a proof of deter- 
mination and of right principle?’ 

‘In the first place,’ answered Mrs Cable, ‘let me 
say that I am quite sure Richard will not accept 
the property. teal not myself touch a penny 
of it; and he shares my pride If his father 
did not choose to acknowledge him, Richard will 
accept nothing of what he has left. Iam as sure 
of that as if I heard Richard say so,’ 

‘But—will not Joxephine’s disinterestedness 
touch him? He must see how right-minded she 
ia, 

Bessie shook her head. ‘Mr Sellwood,’ she 
said, after thinking deeply for a few minutes, ‘I 
allow she must be strong to decide to do this. 
But strength in her will never touch Richard and 
bring him to take her in his arms again. It is 
weakness, and not strength, that ap to him. 
He is a man with the heart of a mother. You do 
not understand. A mother will let herself be cut 
to piecea rather than that the feebleet child she 
beara ghuuld be hurt. The fecbler the child, the 
more she loves it—the more she will endure for 
it, The more the child frets and cries, the greater 
her devotion to it. There are men with mothers’ 
hearts, men who may admire what is strong, but 
are touched, and who love only what is weak.’ 
She shook her head again. ‘No; only in weak- 
ness can Josephine recover him When Gabriel 
Gotham was rich and at his ease, I nursed my 
ae and my resentment; but when he waa 

ying, with no one that loved him by, no one 

even to care for him, to hold his head and wipe 
the sweat from hia brow—then I could not hold 
out any ee all my pride went down like a 
tent when the pole gives way. I know Richard, 
and I see my own nature in him. He is purpose- 
ful, and will not be turned when he has set his 
head in one direction.’ 

“At all events,’ said Mr Sellwood, ‘you will Jet 
him know what Josephine has done. Impress on 
him that she has made over everything to him. 
Whether he chooses to take it or not, all that 
Mr Gotham bequeathed to him is now your gon’a 
Tf he refuses to take it—it accumulates for his 
children. Josephine only delaya to hear what I 
fave to tell her about Richard Cable, before exe- 
cuting the requisite deeds, Tell your son that he 
must appoint some ane as hia agent, to look after 
the eatate, and care-keepers to take charge of the 
house, for Josephine will vacate the Hall and 
leave Hanford’ ; 

Mrs Cable remained thinking, with com 
face and a stern look, usual with her, on her 
brow. ‘I will tell him the main mattar,” she said 
after a long consideration ; ‘but all the particnlars 
you mast tell him to-morrow. I will go to him 
now and prepare him You come, sir, if you ff 
will be so guod, in the morning and aac him,’ 
She rose in her dignified manner, made an old- | 
fashioned courtesy, and left the room. 
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coat-tails and walked about the room. 
bitten by a mad dog,’ he said 
thing to do is to run or walk 

one dropa, so as to work off the poison from 
the veins. I'll do the same with that Magpie ale. 
I feel it in me otilL Ill go out. And, by the 
way, I'll see if there be any toyahops in the 
place where I can get some twopenny trifles to 
amuse the little Cables to-morrow. 

On reaching the Magpie, Bessie Cable went 
directly to her son's room and diacharged the 
obligation she had taken on herself. She told 
what she had to eay plainly without comment, 
confining herself to the narration. 

Richard listened without interrupting her. His 
face had acquired some of the sternness which 
hers had gathered during years of trouble and 
self-compression. It was now very stern. When 
she had done, he spoke in reply with a firm voice: 
‘Mother, I will have none of my father’s posscs- 
sions, because he never called me aon. It is 
indifferent to me what She may decide, how she 
may dispose of them. Neither she nor his posses- 
sions concern me.’ 

Mrs Cable breathed freely. Her son thought 
in the matter of the Hanford estate like herself. 
She had felt convinced he would so think ; but it 
was 6 satisfaction to her to hear him so expreas 
himeelf. 

After a short pause, he went on: ‘Mother, I 
will not stay another day here. Whilst you have 
been absent, I have called up Jacob Corye, and 
I have told him that we would all leave to- 
morrow,’ 

‘It is impossible.’ 

‘We all leave to-morrow for St Kerian. I will 
not stay bere. The parson has followed and 
found us, and She will be coming next. 1 kuow 
she will, She only waits to hear that he hus seen 
us, that she may come and sce us also,’ 

‘She is very sorry, thoroughly repentant. She 
sends you her humble love.” 

‘I refuse her love, os I refuse the Hanford 
estate. I will not see her again. I cannot forgive 
her. I will not forgive her. I should hate her 
as much if she came kneeling to me ag if she came 
ecoffing atme. She is false and cruel J always 
thought that was a queer passage in Scripture 
about the unpardonable sin. Iecan understand it 
now. She has sinned the sin unto death against 
me, and I will never forgive her in this world or 
‘the next.’ His eyes began to flame with wrath 
again; the mention of Josephine was like the 
poking of the fire in a forge—it made the glare 
and heat break forth in spurts and sparks. 

“Bichard,’ said his mother, ‘you cannot go-to- 
mortrow.’ 

‘Go, I will, he said, moving impatiently in his 
bed. ‘I have ordered Jacob Corye to pet me a 
wagon with trusses of straw; and I will lie on 
them, and the ehildren can sit about me and in 
the corners. I shall go mad if I stay here, 
thinking every moment that I hear her hand on 
the door, her foot on the stair, and that next 
amoment I should see her come into my room. 
If she came—lame thongh I be, I would leap 
out of the window to escape her.’ 

* Richard 

‘I cannot stay here. I must go to St Kerian 
to the house that belongs to mwa That at least 
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fer tion the had gone, the rector put his Eee there I can be master; aed | 
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abut the door in her face, if she dares to punee 
ms thither. Here I am in an inn, and sn ink 
door ix open to every one.’ 

‘Richard,’ said Bessie Cable 
afraid of her?’ 

He did not answer for a moment, but at 
he said: ‘I always was afraid of her, from 
moment I saw her when we wore cast on the 
sandbank.’ 

‘No, Richard, said Mrs Cable suddenly, ‘it is 
not true. You are not afraid of her. You are 
afraid of your own self. You love her still, as 
ag ever; and I say—she will conquer you 
—yet. I cannot see into the future ; God knows 
how. Perhaps, as your fathor conquered me, 
through weakness ; but the time will come, as it 
came to me. She will conquer you, in spite of 
all you set up between you, all your turnin 
away, all your anger and resentment; she wi 
conquer you—yet.’ 
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WAR INDEMNITIES. 


THE rapidity with which countries recover from 
the ravages of war has attracted the attention of 
most political economists. The phenomenon was 
first explained by Dr Chalmers; and since his 
time, explanations more or Jess similar to that 
given by him have found their way into moat of 
the current economical text-booka. <A point, how- 
ever, closely connected with this, and which hos 
received Jcss conaideration than it deserves, is the 
great facility with which a vanquished nation has 
sometimes been able to pay an apparently ruinous 
fine which a victorious enomy has imposed upon 
it. By for the most atriking example on record is 
the case of France after the war of 1870-71. The 
Germans, not satisfied with the annexation of 
Alsace ond Lorraine, insisted that France should 
pay the coat of the campaign, as a losing litigant 
pays the costs of a laweuit ; and a fine amounting to 
the enormous sum of five milliards of france, or a 
hundred million pounds sterling, was exacted, the 
German troops remaining in occupation of a part 
of tho French territory until the last farthing of 
it was paid. One would naturally have supposed 
that, to a country sired) crushed and prostrate, 
this would have been a blow from which it would 
lave taken generations to recover, and that the 
payment of such an indemnity would have taxed 
to the utmost the financial resources even of so 
rich a nation as France. The astonishment of 
Europe was therefore great when it was seen that 
easily and quickly 


not only was the indemnit j 
condition of France 


id, but that the financi 


was, at the end of a few years, more pros IB | 
than that of ber rival. So evident, indeed, was 7 


thia, even to the Germans themselves, that it was 
humorously proposed by a writer in a Gerthen 
periodical that when Germany next beat Fran 
the French should be compelled to receive, stent 
of paying, a fine of two hundred million ponuds. 
We jhave now to consider the causes of this 
singular phenomenon, and in doing s0 it ia neces- 
eary to advert to the peculiar economic position in 
which, twenty years ago, France was placed. 
bulk of thg population consisted then, os now, 
of small pt ,rietora, a class whose industry and 
thrift are proverbial, but which is not remarkable 


for ita general education or intelligence. The 
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banking system of the country was in a backward | Similarly, A has one hundred which he 
atate, ed joint-stock Companies were far less | cannot lf employ profitably, but B could 


common than in Nand. A French peasant 
proprietor, Therefore who had saved a little 
money beyond what he could profitably invest 
in the improvement of his farm, was utterly at a 
loss as to what he should do with it, and in his 
porplexity, he usually buried it in the floor, or 

id it in the wall or roof, of his cottage. Thus, 
a e part of those funds which, in countries 
that have reached a higher point of economic 
development than France had then attained to 
are deposited in banks and invested in commercial 
enterprises, was lying, like the buried talent in 
the ble, useless alike to its owner and to 
mankind. 

It was evident that any event which should 
induce the millions of French proprietors to draw 
forth their hidden hoards and place them out 
at interest would be a benefit to them and, 
through them, to their country. The extent, 
however, to which the country as a whole would 
benefit by such an occurrence would depend upon 
the nature of the investment which induced the 
peasants to lend their money; if it were a pro- 

uctive undertaking, the country would gain 
largely ; if an unproductive one, it would gain 
little, or not at all But even if the under- 
taking were unproductive, the country would be 
no worse off than before, because the money spent 
upon it would not represent se withdrawn 
from a profitable employment. The necessity of 
paying two hundred million pounds to clear the 
soil of France of the German invader was an event 
exactly calculated to produce the above result. 
An appeal was made at once to the cupidity and 
to the patriotiam of the French peasantry. They 
were offered interest by the government for their 
hidden gold, and were told that by lending it 
they would help to shorten the period of German 
occupation. e gold came forth from its hiding- 
places, was lent to the French government, ard 
was paid over by it to the Germans. The total 
resulf to Trance has been that the French tax- 
payer is now paying, and the owners of the 

carded gold are now receiving, interest upon so 
much of the indemnity loan aa was subscribed ont 
of these hidden hoards, One set of Frenchmen 
are paying interest to another sct of Frenchmen ; 
the boarded gold has gone to Germany, and in 
eta the country is in the same position 
as if the indemnity had never been exacted. It 
seems & paradoxical assertion, but it is neverthcleas 
a true one, that not only was the payment of this 
gigantic fine little injury, but it was even in a 
certain sense a benefit to the people of France. 
The country waa, economically, in a backward 
state; the various forms of credit were little 
known, and the try were afraid to trust 
their money out of their own ion. They 
have now learnt that they can fend it safely and 
poten to their own government, and this has 
mapired them with confidence to deposit their 
money in banks and to lend it to joint-stock 


ba rer to a much greater degree than was 


other 


before 1870. 
The advantages which arise from lending and 
borrowing— ia, from credit—are similar to 


thoee which arise from all exchanges A has 
what B wants, and B bas what A wants, They 
exchange, and each is better off than before. 


B, 


pnbbor it profitably if A wonld lend it; ‘A lends 
it, receives interest ont of the profit which 
the use of it enables B to make, and both are 
better off than before the loan wes effected. 
Credit of this kind is the very life of commerce ; 
and whatever encourages legitimate credit is 
an advantage to a nation in trade, juet as ean 
improved weapon ig an advantage to it in war. 
‘Neither a borrower nor a lender be,’ may ‘have 
been excellent advice for Polonius to give Laertes 
when leaving Elsinore to complete his education 
in Paris; but a nation which acts on it as a com- 
mercial maxim will be left far behind in the race 
of industrial competition. France was in great 
danger of being so left behind, and from this 
danger the necessity of paying the German in- 
demnity contributed in no small degree to deliver 
her. It was, in fact, a blessing which came in the 
guise of a disaster. 

Let us now turn our attention to Germany, 
land consider the effect produced in that country 
by the influx of French gold. Part of it was 
used to restore the currency; part was hoarded 
for military purposes; but a large part was 
bana in constructing fortifications and on 
other public enterprises’ So much of it as was 
Foe in this last way flowed into the channels 
of circulation and caused an inflation of prices. 
Thie rise of prices was mistaken by the mercan- 
tile part of the community for a rise proceeding 
from other causes, and one of those speculative 
fevers sct in which almost invariably terminate 
in a commercial crisis. It would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to determine whether the 
country lost more by reason of the crisis than 
it gained by the command which such a mass 
of gold gave it over the wealth of other nations ; 
but this much is certain, that the blessing was a 
mixed one, and that just as the French lost less, 
so the Germans gained less, than a careless 
observer might have supposed. 

An interesting and deeply important question 
—we mean, important in a speculative point of 
view, for we trust it will be long indeed before 
it becomes a practical question—will here perha 
occur to our readers : at would the effect ie 
upon England were she called upon to pay a 
heavy ransom to a victorious invader? Would 
her vast wealth not enable her to do so with 
at least aa little sacrifice as France incurred in 
; 18714 We think the answer must be in the 
negative. The case of England is widely dif- 
| ferent from that of France. Except the reserve 
of the Bank of England, the country contains 
no metallic hoard; and that reserve, besides 
being very small in comparison with the sum 
paid by France to Germany, is not an idle or 
useleas hoard. All the petty savings of even the 
poorest classes in England are collected, and 
either deposited in banks or invested in joint- 
stock Companies and Friendly Societies Our 
ven of credit has been elaborated to such a 
sores that it is now so delicate, so sensitive, 
and 20 complicated, as to form one of the greatest 
mi of modern civilisation; and by means 
of it we are able to carry on a gigantic trade 
without using more of the precions metals fur 
currency purposes than the amount reguired for 
amall retail transactionn It is evident that « 
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country an this, ha no private hoards 
i fall back wn; hes, thaws. we cy only, 
of meeting any large demand: it can 
send abroad its metallic’ ¢ 3 it can ex) 


liquidating sach a demand oxista, or can be 
conceived ; and to liquidate it in any of these 
three ways would be a heavy blow to the nation. 
To export our metallic currency would make it 
necessary to substitute for it an imconvertible 
paper currency, which would be to follow the 
worst financial precedents and to return to the 
dark days of the Bank Restriction. To export 
the reserve would make it sarge bes 
authorise a suspension of specie payments by the 
Bank of England, and would be an expedient 
similar in principle to an issue of government 

per, and but little less mischievous in degree. 
Ie third course—that of exporting commodities 
equal in value to the indemnity we had to pay— 
would be by far the least objectionable mode in 
which we could meet the demand; but it is 
hardly necessary to point out that to hand over 
to an invader two hundred million pounds-worth 
of useful commodities is a very different thing 
from paying him (as France did) that same sum 
out of gold which was lying idle. 

To what conclusion, then, do these reflections 
lead? We think to this one: a nation which has 
reached a high point of economic civilisation, in 
which credit is completely organised, and the use 
of metallic currency, except for retai) transactions, 
almost entirely dispensed with, and in which 
the small savings of individuals are collected, 
and profitably employed, by banks and similar 
institutiona, will always find greater difficulty 
in paying a war indemnity than a nation in an 
earlier stage of economic development, in which 
the savings of the thrifty poor take the form 
of a metallic hoard, and in which the metallic 
currency is ey als A nation of the former 
kind having no hoard of idle money to draw upon, 
must meet the demand out of money which is 
serving some useful purpose, or elae by exporting 
commodities ; and the national capital must suffer 
a pro tanto diminution. A miser from whom a 
highwayman takes one thousand sovereigns is not 
really worse off than he was; but a merchant who 
is robbed of the same sum has lost capital equal in 
value to one thousand pounds, 


A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE. 
TN THREE CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


Dr WyYnyakpD began the conversation by inform- 
ing Mias Brock of his plans for her residence with 
his mother. She said little, but he could see that 
she was pleased ; and rather wondered why she 
should be so. His vanity was not sufficient to 
make him suspect that the thought in the lady's 
mind was that the mother of a good man ought 
to be @ good woman ; and yet that idea, or some- 
thing like it, was what passed through Mise 
Brock’s brain. ot 
*You look rather grave, Dr Wynyard ; I 
nothing is the matter?’ tes 
‘Nothing but « rather difficult question of 


if conscience as regards your affairs’ said the 
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;/if I can be of much help’ said the girl simply. 
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‘I want to consult you about it—that - 
is, if you feel equal to talking over money | 


doctor. 


matters.’ 
‘I shall be very glad to do so; but I doubg 


—‘ Won't you sit down, Dr Wynyard?” 

He did so, and proceeded to give her a concise 
account of her father’s instructions, and his own 
opinions thereupon, not omitting the lawyer's 
remarks. Indeed, Wynyard felt that insensibly 
he was making the best case he could for the 
expediency of carrying out the will Tho girl 
only interrupted him once or twice, and then 
her questions were very pertinent. When he 
had finished, she meditated a little, and then 
dclivered her opinion. 

‘I think I quite understand now, Dr Wynyard. 
You must know so much better than I can. But 
for my own part, I have no doubt at all upon 
the subject.’ 

‘Have you not?’ said Wynyard hopefully, 
‘Then you think I may invest your money 
with a clear conscience?’ ‘ 

‘O no!’ said the gir ‘That was not what 
I meant at all. There is a verse in the Bible 
that seems to me to be perfectly clear on the sub- 
ject. May I show it to you?’ 

Wynyard made o sign of assent, wondering 
what was coming next. Miss Brock took a 
Bible from the table and turned over the leaves 
quickly. ‘Ticre it is!’ she said, and read in 
her clear young voice the words of Solomon: 
‘It is nought, it is naught, saith the buyer: 
but when he is yone his way, then he boasteth,’ 
—'Is not that exactly what we should be doing, 
Dr Wynyard ?’ 

“TI suppose so,’ said the doctor, rather unwil- 
lingly ; ‘but we should not be decrying the value 
of the shares by buying them—rather the contrary 
indeed.’ 

‘Well, said the girl with great simplicity, ‘1 
should have thought that the cases were the 
some ; but of course you know best.’ 

‘I don’t think I do, at all,’ said Wynyard 
honestly. ‘It is very possible that if there were 
not so much money at stake, my opinion might 
agree with yours. But you must not make up 
your mind all at once like this; I want you to 
think it over quictly. Your income, if we do not 
carry out your father’s plan, will be a little over 
three hundred pounds a year; whereas, if we do 
carry it out and succeed in selling our shares at 
twenty pounds each, it will be somewhere near 
six thousand pounds a year. Do you understand 
what that means 1’ 

*I know so little of moncy,’ answered the girl 
musingly: ‘Even three hundred pounds a year 
seems a great deal But in any case, surely, Dr 
Wynyard, it cannot alter the question of right and 
wrong 7” r ; 

‘Certainly ‘uot,’ Wynyard acquiesced. The 
simple Christianity of his ward, and a lurking 
feeling that his own conscience agreed with her, 
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were too strong for him to attempt to argue the | ease, there was no «se in my arguing the 


point at present. But he determined to gein 
time, ‘Well, Miss Brock,’ he said, ‘will you 
think it over well, and let me know what decision 
you come to, next time I eee you? I hope to 
be able to bring you a» cordial invitation from 
my mother to-morrow, and then we can decide 
finally.” 

‘But what am I to think over, please?’ asked 
the girl ‘If it be the right or wrong of the 
matter, I cannot sco that there can be any question 
at all’ 

“Well, would you mind talking it over with 
Mr Walker the lawyer?’ asked Wynyard, with a 
keen sense of his moral cowardice in shifting the 
burden of argument on to the shoulders of another 
man. 

‘Not at all, if you wish it,’ Miss Brock replied. 
And Wynyard, not daring to face the lawyer 
again in person, went into the parlour and wrote 
a note to Mr Walker asking him to call at Culler- 
coata; and then started himself on a tour of 
medical visita in the neighbourhood, with o mind 
decidedly dissaticfied with his morning’s work, 
but with o much increased store of admiration 
for his ward. John Wynyard admired Miss 
Brock for having conqnered him so completely 
by her simple clearness of conscience. 

Next morning, Wynyard, os he had expected, 
received a letter from his mother containing a 
most cordial invitation for Miss Brock, and 
announcing the writer's intention of coming up 
to Tynemouth that same day for the purpose of 
snaking the girl’s acquaintance and escorting her 
down to Kent. As Wynyard read it, he felt 
proud of his mother—not for the firat time—and 
he thonght wilh pleasure of the effect which her 
kindness would have on his lonely ward. He 
found he would require to be at the Tynemouth 
railway station about two o'clock to meet Mrs 
Wynyard, and rang for his landlady to order 
dinner to be ready for the traveller. But just as 
he pulled the bell handle, the door opened and 
Mr Walker entered, and flung himeclf into a 
chair. He seemed decidedly put out about some- 
thing, and Wynyard guessed what was coming, 
“You are a nice eort of a man, doctor, he enid, 
“to send me to Cullereoats to argue with a young 
lady, who ia without excaption the greatest 
simpleton I have ever met; and that is eaying a 
good deal! I thought you were foolish enough 
yesterday, but ab least you did not quote texts 
of Scripture at me’ 

‘And she did, then?’ said Wynyard, laughing. 

‘Whole chapters she would have given me, if I 
had Jet her! But I soon etopped that. I said, 
if she found fifty texts it would not affect the 
ease fn point, which was a matter of ordinary 
business, and not to be judged by high moral 
rules of right and wrong. She said, her opinion, 
which she only offered for what it was worth, 
waa, that every act, however emall, was to be 
judged by these rules I replied that, in that 


ee 


question further; and that, as she wes not of 
age, she must jeave her trustee to act as he 
thought best. She said: “Certainly. I am sure 
Dr Wynyard will do what is right”—“I am 
not, then, young lady,” I said) And so I cama 
away.’ 

‘I am not sure that you did not get the worst 
of it, Walker,’ said Wynyard. 

‘Nonsense!’ said the lawyer.—‘' Now, look h 
doctor. I have thought the matter over, and t 
am quite clear upon it You can do as yan 
like about your own money; but the tpi‘ 
money you muet invest as the will dirs, 
You have no option in the matter as a trustee} 

Here the landlady entered, and the la 
fumed in silence whilst Wynyard was gi 
her his orders. When she left the room, the 
doctor turned to him, with a grave face now, 
and spoke: ‘If I must invest the trust money 
in the St Vrain’s mine, at least there is nothing 
in the will preventing me from writing to the 
directors before, instead of after.’ 

The lawyer, for once in his life, was really 
startled. ‘You don’t mean it? You wouldnt 
be such a fool? Don’t you realise what that 
would mean? You would simply make a present 
of a few hundreds of thousands to the directors 
and their friends; and probably get about three 
per cent. interest for ion ward out of her sharea, 
at the price at which you would he oblized to 
buy in. If you do such a thing, you are per- 
fectly mad.’ 

‘I think I shall, for all that,” said Wynyard 
quietly, ‘I agree with Miss Brock. I think 

‘aptain Brock’s idea is scarcely honest, and cer- 
tainly not what a Christian man should « 
out. I shall see Miss Brock to-day; and if 
she be still of the same mind, I will write to 
the directors this evening to put myself out 
of the reach of temptation.’ .. 

The lawyer looked at him for a moment and 
then took up his hat ‘Good-morning, then, Dr 
Wynyard, he said grimly. ‘You will regret 
not taking my advice, or I am much mistaken. 
Under the circutnstances, I oe ou have 
no objection to my availing myself of the oppor- 
tunity which you are throwing away? I muat 
be content to be thought a dishonest man b: 
you and Miss Brock, but I do not think that 
will disturb my digestion.’ 

‘Of course you must do ns you wish,’ said 
Wynyard, rather sadly. ‘But, Walker, do not 
let ma lose my friend as well as my prospecta 
You do not know how hard it has been for 
Ime to give up euch a chance as I shall never 
have again.’ 

‘If 1 were sure that you were in your right 
senges, cone be angry,’ said the lawyer. ‘As 
it is, I re that you may think better 
of it Meanwhile, with your permission, I will 
hurry off to secure my own shares and make 
myself me in ae case,’ 

Wynyard watched him as he crossed the street, 
with a decided feeling in his own mind that 
Christianity waa a hard creed te lire up to 
in the nineteenth century. But he wae a man 
who, having once made his decision, was not 
easily shaken ; and moreover, to tell ‘the whole 
truth, the commendation for which he looked 
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from Miss Brock was a strong factor in the 
case. Still, he gave a long sigh as he closed 
the door and returned to the half-furnished 
room which was now likely to be his home 
for seg Elina to come. 

Mrs Wynyard’s train arrived in good time; 
and after dinner, mother and son walked out 
together to Cullercoats. Miss Brook was there 
to meet them; and Mrs Wynyard’s keen eyes 
noticed that the girl cast a quick inquirmg 
look upon the doctor before she greeted her 
Indy visitor. The preliminaries were readily 
arranged, the ladies having thoroughly congenial 
natures, and each being only anxious to save 
the other trouble. Mrs Wynyard was obliged 
to return home the next day, and Mies Brock 
was sure she could easily be ready in time to 
accompany her. Wlhien all was settled, Wynyard 

a few minutes’ private conversation with 
his ward on matters of business ; and his mother 
discreetly withdrew, wondering meanwhile what 
the nature of the urgent business could be that 
required her absence. 

‘Are you atill of the same mind as regards 
those shares, Miss Brock?’ asked Wynyard, when 
they found themselves alone. 

‘I am indeed,’ the girl answered. ‘But as 
neither you nor Mr Walker agrees with me, per- 
haps I may be wrong.’ 

‘I do agree with you thoroughly,’ said the 
doctor. ‘I was nod sure about it yesterday ; 
but you have convinced me. Still, as it is a 
great temptation to both of us, had I not better 
write a letter to the directors at once, and put 
it out of our power to alter the decision we have 
come to?’ 

‘Oh, please do!’ said the girl, clasping her 
hands. ‘It bas haunted me ever since you spoke 
of it—I was so afraid that you would not see 
things as I did. And last night, I had such 
a terrible dream! I thought we had bonght 
the shares, and that I was a rich woman, sitting 
in a grand drawing-room in a house of my own; 
and suddenly the door opened, and a long pro- 
cession filed in of men, women, and children, 
dressed in rags, and looking so thin and wretched ; 
and something seemed to tell me that all these 

eople would have been living in comfort now, 
tad I not bought their shares and deprived 
them of their rights. They all stood there and 
looked at me, and I felt that if they spoke I 
should die. So I suppose I woke with the fright ; 
and I dared not go to sleep again’ 

‘It was a remarkable dream, said Wynyard, 
emiling to himself at the idea of what Mr 
Walker's contempt would have been for it, had it 
been told him. ‘I have brought the papers with 
me ; 0, if you will let me use your deak, I will 
draw up my letter forthwith, and you shall post 
it yourself, if you like.’ 

‘I think I will, if I may,’ said the girl ‘It is 
80 nice to feel, once a letter is in the post, that it 
must go, and that you cannot stop it—Here ia a 
pen and ink, May I go and tell your mother 
abont it while you write , 

‘Certainly,’ said Wynyard. ‘There can be no 
secret about it now.’ 

As he was writing the last words of the 
important letter, his mother came in alone and 
kissed him softly on the forehead. ‘I have heard 
all about it, John,’ she said. ‘Of course you were 


uite right, both of you. She is a noble girl, 
erg when am I to have her for a danghtarin- 
Ww 


‘ The doctor looked up in his mother's face end, . 
seoing a twinkle in her eyes, blushed guiltily, 
He made no answer, however, but continued h 
writing. When the letter was finished and tha 
envelope sealed, Miss Brock was again in the 
room with her walking things on; and the three 
went out together, and dropped it in the slit 
of the letter-box of the first pillar they came 
to. 

‘There is an end of two hundred thousand 
pounds,’ said Wynyard, somewhat dolefully. 

‘And the beginning of a new life” whispered 
his mother in his ear. 


A hot July afternoon, and two lovers sitting 
under the shade of a convenient walnut tree in 
an old walled garden in Kent. 

‘Show me your watch, John,’ the girl ia 
saying. 

‘This is about the twentieth time you have 
seen it, wale 

‘Well, I love looking at it and at the inscrip- 
tion; and I am going to read the latter aloud 
now, to punish you: “From the Directors and 
Shareholdera of the St Vrain’s Mining Company 
(Limited), o5 a mark of their api reciation of 
the honourable and disinterested conduct of John 
Wynyard, Hed M.D.”—You must feel proud of 
that; I know I do.’ 

‘Indeod, I do not feel proud,’ said Wynyard - 
musingly—‘ only humiliated that my Christianity 
was ao weak that I ever had any doubt as to 
what I should do. You never had, dear.’ 

‘It -ras 60 much casier for me, John. I never 
felt the necd of money in my life, and three 
hundred pounds a year seemed absolute riches 
to me.’ 

‘It will be nearer one thousand pounds o year 
than three hundred pounds, I hope,’ said the 
doctor. ‘Even at the high rate at which I had 
to buy in, those shares are paying well, Mr 
Walker the lawyer has made a fortune and 
retired from business. What fools he must think 
us, Mary.’ 

‘Never mind what he thinks,” said the girl 
quickly. ‘I do not envy him hia money—not 
in the least. We shall have plenty to live upon, 
and you will be able to take a London practice 
now; will you not?’ 

‘I might,’ said the doctor.—‘And yet, do you 
know it atill goes very hard with my pride to 
think it will be with my wile’) moncy, and not 
my own, that I must purchase it?’ 

‘What does it matter, if you love me, John?’ 
asked Mary zimply. 

You are too 1auch for me, as usual,’ he replied 
smiling. ‘If you give yourself to me and I 
accept you, 1 suppose I need not mind taking 

our money too. But people will talk, you 

now. *A poor guardian who marries a rich 
ward cannot expect to find much quarter.’ 

‘I am not your ward now, at all cyents,’ said 
Mary playfully. ‘1 am lawfully of age, and have 
a right to di of wayself and my Property 
just as I tyirk fit; and what is more, I 
expect you to obey me.’ 

‘1 did that before, if you remember,’ said 
Wynyard. 





ee 


‘And never regretted it?’ she asked, looking 

up in his face with an expression of perfect 

confidence aa to what his reeponse would be. 
‘Never!’ he answered. 





MEN OF ONE IDEA 


Pon has observed that every man has a pet 
word or phrase which he usea frequently (the 
‘impalpable inane’ of Carlyle and the ‘lucidity’ 
of Matthew Arnold are instances in point); and 
it ig almost equally certain that every man has a 
pet idea. In soma, it is difficult to discover what 
that one idea is; in others, it is very prominent. 
The desire to master one’s trade or profession is, 
we need hardly say, very laudable ; but when a 
man has no thoughts for anything else, and cannot 

nm his mouth without talking ‘shop,’ he is 
simply an intolerable bore. Lord Beaconsfield, 
indeed, defines the true bore as ‘that man who 
thinks the world is only interested in one subject, 
because he can only comprehend one.’ 

Most notable men are handed down to posterity 
by their one idea; but there are many excep- 
tions to this rule. We are told of a celebrated 
comedian who, by some atrange infatuation, 
thought himself destined to excel in tragedy, and 
was much mortified when on benefit nights he 
played Romeo and the audience insisted on receiv- 
ing it as a burlesque. The one idea of Charles 
Reade is well known. He was not content with 
his fame os a novelist, but wanted to become 
famous as a dramatist aleo; and there are a few 
living authors who are quite as ambitious, 

Probably one of the most remarkable men of 
one idea was Lord Palmerston, who could think 
of little else but foreign politica An amusing 
story is told of him in the Grevilis Memoira. 
‘The Qneen,’ says Greville, ‘told Clarendon an 
anecdote of Palmerston, showing how exclusively 
absorbed he is with foreign politics. Her Majeaty 
had been much interested in and alarmed at the 
strikes and troubles in the north, and asked 
Palmerston for details nbout them, when she 
found that he knew nothing at all, One morn- 
Ld aig previous inquiries, she eaid to him: 
«Pray, Lord Palmerston, have you any newa?” 
To which he replied: “No, madam; I have 
heard nothing; but it seems cortain the Turks 
have crossed the Danube”? The fact that Pal- 
merston at this time was not Foreign Miniater, 
but Home Secretary, adds point to the anoc- 
dote. 

Some of our judges are men of one idea. A 
short time ago, a learned judge had never heard 
the name of one of the most popular actors of 
the day; and another asked, ‘What is baccarat?’ 
which had been mentioned in the course of 4 
case heard before him, At length, however, 
there are signa that their lordships are becomi 
conecious of what is going on in the world, an 
that they occasionally glance through a news- 
paper. When one of the counsel im a recent 
case called Mr J. L. Toole, and said, ‘You are 


known as Mr J. L. Toole, the lesaee of Toole’s | cin 


Theatre, the Lord Chief-justice triumphantly ex- 
claimed : ‘We all know that.’ This is certainly 
a hopeful sign. 

There are certain well-known types of man of 
one idea—such as the ‘horsey’ man. Many of 
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them are not qnite so bad as Smediey’s well- 
pers character, who assured his ‘dear Fanny’ 
that 





There are moments 
When love gets you in a fix, 
Takes the bit in his jaws, and, without any pause, 
Bolts away with you like bricks, 
But, as a rule, their talk is of the turf, turfy. 
Sydney Smith's son, who was known as ‘Smith 
the Assassin,’ was, according to Mr Serjeant 
Ballantine, a man of this class Late on in 
life, he entertained gloomy thoughts of the future, 
‘On one occasion,’ Ballantine says, ‘when he 
was about to meet the Bishop of London at 
dinner, his reverend father suggested to him the 
ropriety of exhibiting to that distinguished pre- 
fate his familiarity with the Scriptures. Accord- 
ingly, he seized upon the earliest opportunity to 
A his lordship “whether anything was known 
of the condition Nebuchadnezzar was in when' he 
came up from a 

With the men who are apt to look at every- 
thing from a pecuniary standpoint and whose 
whole aim in life is to amass money, we are all 
familiar. As the worship of mammon has becn 
condemned by writers and divines of all ages, 
and as this phase of our subject is decidedly 
hackneyed, we shall content ourselves with relat- 
ing a atory of one of these men of one idea. 
General Skobeleff, according to the story, was 
working one evening in his tent near the Danube, 
or near a pond, when s Turkish Lomb dropped 
at the threshold of his tent. The general bad 
just time to see the sentry outside stoop down 
and throw the shell into the water. Skobe- 
leff approached the soldier and said: ‘Do you 
know you have saved my life?’ ‘I have done 
my best, general,’ was the reply.—‘ Very well. 
Which would you rather have, the St George’s 
Cross or one hundred roubles?’ The sentinel 
hesitated a moment, and then said: ‘What is 
the value of the St George’s Croas, my general ?” 
—‘What do you mean? The cross itself is of 
no value ; it may be worth five roubles perhaps ; 
but it is an honour to possess it’? ‘Well, my 
general,’ said the soldier, ‘if it is like that, give 
me ninety-five roubles ond the Cross of St 
George!’ The sentry, it should be noted, was 
a Jew, with a fine Semitic profile. 

Another class of men of one idea are those 
who have little or no knowledge of modern 
literature, and who think that the ‘wit and 
wisdom of the world are concentrated in some 
fifty antique volumes’ Take an illustration 
from an anecdote told regarding Thackeray. 
Before the great novelist could deliver his 
lecture on English Humorists at Oxford, it was 
necessary to obtain the license of the authorities, 
The deputy-chancellor at Oxford, upon whom 
Thackeray waited, knew nothing about such 
trifles as Vanity Fair. ‘Pray, what can I do to 
serve youi’ said this bland funetionary. 

‘My name is Thackeray.’ 

‘Bo I see by this card.’ 

JT seek permission to lecture within the pre- 


ots,’ 
‘Ah! You are a lecturer. What subjects do 
you undertake—religious or political f? 


‘Neither, I am a lite man.’ 
‘Have you written anything ¢’ 
‘Yes; Iam the author of Vanity Fair.’ 


“el acme 
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Cpembers's Jenrnal, 
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‘I e, & Dissenter, Has that anything to 
do with Jobs’ Bun ‘an’s book 7’ ae 
‘Not exactly. I have aleo written Pendennts,’ 
‘Never heard of those works ; but do not doubt 
ey are proper books,’ 

‘T have also contributed to Punch.’ 

‘Punch? I have heard of that. Is it not a 
tibald publication ?' 

There are many other classes of men of one 
idea, to enumerate the whole of which is no part 
of our intention. A person does not need a wide 
circle of acquaintances to know at least one man 
who is absorbed in but one subject When two 
men of one idee are thrown er—in a railway 
carritge, for instance—and both endeavour to ride 
their favourite hobby, the result is amusing—to a 
third party. The men themselves may, however, 
be anything but amused, and may part with 
scarcely a flattering idea of each other's abilities. 








THE DEVIL’S SCRAUGH. 
BY AN ARTILLERY OFFICER. 
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In the year 187- I was quartered at Athlone, in 
the County Westmeath, Ireland. It is not a bad 
military station—for an Irish one—especially for 
@& man who cares for outdoor sports. There are 
good fishing and boating on Lough Ree; and by 
the kindness of the landowners of the neighbour- 
hood, many a day’s good shooting of a miscel- 
laneous kind may be had over the interminable 
boga that lie all around. I enjoyed myself greatly, 
having a taste for solitary shooting excursions, and 
liking that uncertainty as to what bird or quad- 
papel would next rise from the heather, which 
is chiefly to be found in Irish sport. Generally, I 
started on such expeditions alone, save for the 
company of a smart young gossoon of the town, 
Peter Farrell by name, who, having been born 
with the national Iove of shooting and fishing, 
was only too glad to accompany me for a nominal 
consideration, and make himself useful in point- 
ing out the ‘mearnes’ which divided the pro- 
perties of different owners, sometimes consisting 
in a narrow trench running for miles through a 
bog, and sometimes of an imaginary line, which I 
had to accept in faith, not being able to see a 
trace of it for myself. He also carried my game- 
bag, and would think nothing of a twelve-mile 
tramp over spongy bog-land with a couple of 
hares over his shoulder and a full bag at his 
side. 

One November afternoon we had gone farther 
abroad than usual, and reached a bog on which I 
had never been before. Peter declared he knew 
it well; but I rather doubted the statement. We 
had had a very fair day’s sport, and it was getting 
time to think of returning home, as the short 
winter daylight was drawing to a close. I had 
an idea that a short-cut might be made to reach 
the high-road by holding a due north-west course ; 
but Peter inclined to # south-westerly one. The 
argument iol high, when at length we discerned 
a wi a 
hollow where the high -land sloped down- 
wards to the benks ine ies ped 

I sent Peter down to the cottage to inquire the 
way, and meanwhile directed my steps towards 
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tched roof at the bottom of a! 


‘five minutes longer. 
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a little pool of water, some hundred yards in 
diameter, which I peteared at a few furlongs 
and on which I hoped to surprise a stray teal 
or wild-duck. Sure enough, there was a flock of 
the former birds feeding in fancied security near 
the edge. I selected a stunted thorn-bush grow- 
ing on the margin as a good shelter behind 
which to approach them unperceived, and 
atealthily advancing under ita cover. The pond 
was surrounded by a large patch of light-green 
moss ; and as soon a8 I stepped upon it, 1 became 
aware that it waa what is called, in Irish parlance, 
a ‘shaking scraugh ;’ that is to say, the water was 
here covered only by a floating mass of weeds 
and peat-moss, closely interl and forming a 
curious combination, that was neither bog nor yet 
terra firma. As you walk upon such a place, it 
sinks beneath you, and you see a wave running 
along before you just as when you shake a carpet, 
However, there is generally little danger of break- 
ing through, eo slosely matted together are the 
fibres, and I advanced with caution, bent on 
having my shot. Suddenly, without the least 
warning, my foot went through, and in an instant 
I was up to my neck in the black, peaty water 
beneath, just keeping my head above the surface 
by the bearing my outepread arms had on the 
moss, Jt was a torrible situation! If once J 
sank, no power on earth could eave me—it would 
be like drowning under ice, only that, ice being 
transparent, there would be some hope of being 
cut out in that case; and here, under the mossy 
blanket, absolutely none. Ishouted at the top 
of my voice for help, but with a painful convic- 
tion that if it did not come within three minutea, 
it would be tvo late, as I felt myself slowly 
sinking. 

Suddenly I felt something thrust through the 
collar of my coat from behind, and beard a man’s 
voice saying coolly: ‘I have a good hold on ye 
with the graip now, your honour ; if you make a 
good offer at it, you can scramble out !’ 

Most comforting were the words, in my des- 
perate case. I made a violent struggle, vigorously 
assisted by my unknown friend with his ‘graip’ 
(a sort of three-pronged ane which he had in- 
serted under my cllar he cloth held; and 
I scrambled on to my knees, and in that igno- 
minious position, with my clothes streaming with 
the black water, reached the comparatively firm 
ground of the bog. : 

‘Musha, then, your honour is badly off for 
sport, when you must look for it in the Devil's 
Scraugh!? said my preserver, as I turned to look 
him in the face. . 

He was a strong,’burly, Irish peasant, clad in 
the costume that is now rapidly becoming extinct 
—e chimney-pot hat, a frieze coat, knee-breeches, 
and gray worsted stockings, Hie features were 
striking, I thought—bushy black eyebrows meet- 
ing each other over the nose ; gray keen eyes ; 
a mouth that seemed like a straight line drawn 
across the face, so tightly were the lips com- 
pressed , and @ square chin, with a week's growth 
of bristly black bearil upon it. Altogether, not 
‘the sort of man you would care to have for an 





i en very grateful to you,’ said L ‘If 
you had n oiled me out when you did, I 
. could not possibly have kept my head above water 


Ir seems like a special 
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providence that you should have been there 


with your graip.’ 

y preserver scowled, and his face became Jess 
inviting than ever. ‘I saw your Boing 
down the hill to the cottage beyont,’ he said ‘ 
sup it was to esk the way. There’a no one 
lives there but myself, co he won't get much by 
his walk.’ If you want to get back to Athlone, 
just cross over the bog there where you see the 
tree growing its lone, and you'll strike the road. 
—No!%—as he saw me drawing my purse from 
my saturated pocket—' Turlough O’Brien wants 
money from no men; God forbid! When you see 
& shaking scraugh again, maybe you won't be so 
ready to venture on it!’ Whereat he gave a 
ghastly sort of chuckle and walked off, with his 
aralp over his shoulder, just as Peter came up. 

e action surprised me, as the Irish have their 
full share of curiosity, and rarely resist the oppor- 
tunity of asking questions when they get a chance. 
Peter's face of dismay when he saw my wet clothes, 
the lake, and my new acquaintance, was a study. 
I wanted to look for my gun, which I had lost in 
my immersion; but he drew me away in great 
haste. 

‘See now, sir—never mind the gun. It’s gone 
for ever and ever; and it’s well you’re not gone 
with it, Murther’n Irish! did ever any one sce 
the ike! And sorra a bit of me knows if we’H 
get home to-nighé af all at all, after this !’ 

‘I’ve just found out where the road is,’ snid FE 
‘It is exactly where I told you—over the bog 
there,’ 

‘The road, is it?’ said Peter. ‘Ah, then, if 
that were all, sorra much matter if would be, 
But we must only make the best of it, now we’re 
here; and may the Holy Virgin have a care of 
us and be betune us and evil!’ And devoutly 
crossing himself, he drew me away. 

Noedless to say that, on the way home, I 
demanded an explanation of him; and after a 
great deal of cross-cxamination, drew from him 
os curious a story as I had ever heard, and which 
I here give, divested of the many digressions 
from the point, and the rich vocabulary of Irish 
phrases with which it was told me. 

John O'Brien, the original owner of the cotts 
we had seen, had two sons, Patrick and Turlough. 
No one knew whence he himeclf had come, or 
on what terma he hed purchased the land on 
which he built his modest dwelling; but he 
appears to have been shunned by the people 
of the neighbonrhood, chiefly on account of his 
living in #ach close ximity to the Devil’s 
Scraugh, a.place of which many wild legends 
had been told, and which was the favourite apot 
chosen by the priesta wherein to confine, ‘ between 
the froth and the water, evil apirita exorcised by 
them. Probably, with the exceptions of John 
O’Brien and his aons, there was not a man in 
the county who would have ventured near Lough 


Galliagh, as the l was called, after dusk ; and 
the temerity of the owners of the farm was uni- 
erat ascribed to familiarity and friendship 
with the powers of evil. 


. To add to the bad reputation of the locality, 
a young girl, betrayed and deserted by her lover, 
had drowned herself in the Lough some 

before the time of which I write; and the lover 


himeclf, ering with tardy repentance joined 
eagerly in the efforts made for the recovery of the 
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body, was himself drowned also in the a mths DoF 


and in the presence of many of his neighboliy . 
who were unable to rescue him, and who onh’v 
succeeded in recovering the two several i, 


days afterwards. There was a ‘wise woman’ 
living in a little cabin on the outskirts of Athlone, 
who, when she heard of the occurrence, mumbled 
something in Irish, and then informed her awe- 
struck listeners that she had had a revelation, and 
had learned that the pool was under a spell, and 
would infallibly cause the death of the enemy of 
any one who had the courage to drown himself 
therein, repeating the name of the man he would 
doom as the black water silenced his ipa for 
ever. 

O'Brien and his sons were more shunned than 
ever after the event just related; but when the 
old man died and it was found that he had left 
the whole of his small possessions to his eldest 
son Patrick, and that Turlough was quite unpro- 
vided for, popular opinion veered round, and set 
in strongly in favour of the younger brother, all 
the dislike due to him being added to the share of 
Patrick. From what Peter told me of the latter 
man, 1 do not think he deserved the opprubrium 
which fell upon him ; he seems to have been kind 
enough to Turlough, giving him a share of hia 
house and of the proceeds of the land; though 
declining, perhaps wisely enough, to make them 
over to him by legal document. Turlough said 


Yittle, lived in apparent friendship with his 


brother, and bided time. It cume earlier than 
he expected. 

Patrick, like most of the Westmeath men at 
that date, was a thorough Fenian at heart, and 
managed to get greatly involved in the plots 
which led to that most abortive attempt at a 
rebellion, in which the government appears to 
have known quite as much as the conspirators 
themselves of the secret councila of the latter. 
As a natural consequence, Patrick was ‘wanted,’ 
and equally, as a matter of ‘course, he was not to 
be found by the police who invaded his Jomi- 
cile. No one was there but Turlough, who was 
politencas itself, gave them a glass of whisky all 
round, and showed them with some pride a deed 
of gift from Patrick, which, in due tegal form, 
made over to his brother Turlough the former's 
interest in the farm. Clearly, nothing was to be 
done, and the disappointed police had nothing 
for it but to return to barracks. 

In what part of Ireland, Patrick lay hidden 
during the years that followed, Peter could not 
tell me; but it was ona spring day in 1870 that 
he came agnin, attended by certain fricnda of his 
as witnesses, to cluim back the deed of gift from 
his brother. The seven days’ wonder had passed, 
Ireland was quieter than usual, and there was 
no more talk of prosecuting ex-Fenians, The 
farm had only been made over to Turlough that 
he might manage it till better times came, and 
that there might be no danger of confiscation. 
What could be simpler than that the rightful 
owner should now reclaim ion. But -he 
had reokoned without his er. Turlough 
sat unmoved by the storm of passionate invective 
that was poured upon him, and atolidly reiter- 
ated his assertion that he had given Patrick fall 
value for the farm, and had no intention what. 
ever of giving it u Words ran high, and 
doubtless blows would have followed, not 


: margin of the pool. But the d te man never 
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Tarlo there, but that I would at 

fom he Obici Brak ies ay aes ee 
man in the house—hts house, if they did not at} better than I had been able to do it ty the hurry - 
onos leave it. t anch a practical of the moment, and try to help him at least 


i i ical argument 
there was nothing to be urged; and the men left 
the hut, carrying with them the frantio Patrick, 
med with rage, and fired with a trae Irish thirst 
for revenge. 

Their road home lay by Lough Galliagh. As 
they neared it, Patrick broke away from his 
friends, rushed across the quaking Devil’s Scrangh, 
and plunged into the peaty water with a scream 
of his brothers name mingled with a ban! 
The party he had left stood still a moment in 
horror, and then hurried cautiously towards the 


sympathy, if in no other way. Hw had refuse 
to accept money; but he could ecarcely decline 
8 few articles, of use to a man in hie circum- 
stances, if brought to him aa a present and not 
ag a reward, and these might be my excuse for 
intruding upon him. Truth to tell, I was rather 
doubtful aa to the reception I might meet with 
at the farm. 

‘Man p and God disposes’ It is a 
trite saying, but a practical one. When I rose in 
the morning, I saw the sky covered from zenith 
to horizon by a leaden pall of cloud, whence 
descended an unbroken torrent of rain, turning 
the streets to rivers of mud, and splashing on 
the pavement from every gutter, as if the deluge 
wero come again. Bog-trotting in sue! 
weather, out of the question, and resigned 
myself to the inevikat ls, though reluctantly, as 
I knew well that when steady rain begins in 
the County Westmeath in November with a 
falling barometer, no man can eay when it will 
stop. But I was scarcely prepared for the rain- 
fall of that November. ‘Ten whole days did it 
continue without a symptom of cessation; then 
came a break of sunshine late one afternoon, a 
fine night, and again rnin in the morning. When, 
on the fourteenth day, the mercury in the baro- 
meter that hung in tho anteroom showed signs 
of vising steadily, in place of jumping up and 
down every few hours, and the clouds thinned 
away and let a watery glim of sun come 
through, wo were all inaropplly tired of inac- 
tion and indoor confinement, and half the country 
was under water. 

Next morning was a glorious ono, with a eloud- 
lesa sky ; and | started on my expedition—alone 
this time, as I did not think it fair to aak Peter to 
accompany me, knowing his feelings on the sub- 
ject of my destination. I found locomotion very 
difficult, as the bogs were ankle-deep in water 
in some places, and once I thought serionsly of 
turning back; but my good intentions were too 
Eales for me, and I struggled on. About noon I 

the ‘lone tree’ and came in sight of 
ugh Galliagh, It had become a respectable 
sheet of water by this time. The Devil's Scrangh 
was quite covered, and evidently my friend Tur- 
lough’s engineering operations must have been 
suspended for some time past by the laws of 
natare. The cottage still stood where I last saw 
it, and a thin wreath of smoke ross from the 
chimney, proving that the owner was at home. 
The stream below it had become a swollen river, 
moving sluggishly onward close to the walls 
I am an Irishman by birth and education, and | of the hut, having evidently flooded the potate- 
have heard many weird stories in my native land, ! garden and flelds sticining. I was pleased to 
but seldom one which impressed me so much as| think that I had brought a few luxuries with me, 
that which Peter had told me. It kept my mind | a pound or #0 of tobacco and 90 on ; for evidently 
busy and my body wakeful that night till far| the outcast had need of something to keep his 
into the small-houra I did not know which to| spirits up, in view of the desolation around 
pity the most—the d man hurrying into | him. 
the presence of his Maker with anathemas on his| Having thus reflected, I looked again towards 
lips and a purpose of in his heart,| the gloomy pool where I had so nearly lost my 
or the living one who ‘d his weird,’ solitary | life.” Curiously enough, it seemed larger than 
amongst his fellows, unhelped and unpitied by | when I had viéwed it a few minutes before. As 
them. Ere morning, I had resolved that, so far| I tried to account in my own mind for this 
as I was eancerned, the metter should not rest | phenomenon, I felt a trembling of the ground 


rose again. Some thought that he must actually 
have swum under water till he was beneath the 
scraugh, so as to render rescue impossible and 
make sure of the anathema |! 

From that time forth no living man, could 
he avoid it, would approncls Lough Galliagh or 
speak a word to Turlough O’Brien. The latter 
was cut off from all human companionship, and 
driven to subsist on the potatoes he grew on his 
farm ond the milk of a cow which he kept there. 
Whether his terrible penance did him good or 
not, Peter could not say, but I hoped it had done 
so. A man whose heart was wholly bad would 
have left me to perish in the scraugh. 

No one had dared to attempt the finding of 
the corpse of Patrick O’Brien ; but, almost daily 
for years past, Turlough had been seen working 
with his graip here and there along the margin 
of the Lough and in the Devil’s Scraugh itself, 
so the probability was that he was endeavouring 
to find his brother's body—whcether with a hope 
of avoiding the ban pronounced on the pool, 
or with the better object of giving Christian 
burial to ie remains 0 a victim, no one could 
say, though, of course, the peasantry inclined to 
the’ former belief. No doubt I had met with 
my accident in one of the holes he had dug in 
the scraugh, which had had time to cover iteclf 
with a treacherous layer of weed. The Bopules 
opinion was that Turlough himself would some 
day be drowned in such a hole, and thus fulfil 
the weird of the ‘ wise woman.’ 

We reached Athlone that evening long alter 
dark, but in safety, to Peter's great surprise and 
eelf-congratulation. He had been thoroughly 
frightened by finding himself in proximity to 
the dreaded spot, and for some time afterwards 
boasted less than usual of his knowledge of 
‘every hole and corner in the boga from Moate 
to Athlone.’ 
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beneath my feet; and, with a dull sullen roar, 
the whole bog, from Lough Galliagh downwards, 
split away, Spang « vast chasm, filled with black 
foaming water, lid away bodily towards the 
stream below. A few yards it thus moved un- 
broken, and then split in every direction into a 
maze of all borne downwards by a resist- 
less rpsh of water, that had accumulated twenty 
feet beneath the bog upon the impervious marl 
snbeoil, and now bore away its load triumphantly, 
in a roaring torrent, directed straight upon the 
cottage by the stream. 

At the first dull roar, I had seen—-I seemed 
to see everything at once—the door of the hut 
open, and a man standing on the threshold 
looking towarde Lough Galliagh. Then the flood 
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the crowd identified it at onca as what remained 
of Patrick O’Brien. Clearly, it had been carried 
out of ita resting-place by the ‘water. 


As a suicide, 

OBrien in ground ; and the 
opinion against Turlough was so strong 

did not dare to lay him in the graveyard. 
the inquest, the bodies were claimed by some 
in* the neighbourhood, who dec! hi 
falaely, 1 believe—to be a relative of the def,. 
No one cared to dispute his claim, or ask 4, 
did with them; but I have reason to th’ -. 
the country-people buried them somewhere 
the old site of Tough Salliegt by advice 4 
‘wise woman,’ who declared that such wi 

only way to remove the ban that hung over) 
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broke ; and cottage and man vanished like a/ place. 


dream in the stream beyond, followed by the 
great masses of peat, which choked up the bed 
of the channel, and piled themselves on the 
further bank like chaos come again. I am not 
ashamed to say that I turned and ran for my 
life. There was no saying whether my part of 
the bog would not follow the other. However, 
the release of the water had saved the remainder 
of the peat; and I was able, by making a long 
detour, to avoid that chasm where once was 
Lough Galliagh, and to strike the bed of the stream 
about a mile farther down, where already a crowd 
of country-people had collected, and were gazing 
in bewildered astonishment at the devastation 
around them. One or two of the most practical 
—or perhaps most apathetic—amongst them were 

oping in the rapidly diminishing waters of 
ths atream, and fishing out relics of the furniture 
of the cottage, eich had been struck by the 
first force ot the released waters and carried 
down the stream in fragments, before the mase 
of peat had dammed the channel. 

Hurroo, Johneen!’ shouted one stalwart 
fellow, holding on to a long pole with a salmon 
gaff at the end of it. ‘I have a hoult of some- 
thing weighty this time. Lend me a hand, and 
we'll have it out.’ 

1 knew instinctively what was coming, and 
shrank from the sight! The women screamed 
and the men cscenadl themselvea as the body of 
Turlough O’Brien was raised from the water and 
drawn towards the bank. His stern face with 
its black hair looked set and ghastly in death ; 
and it had a great gash across the forehead, 
caused no doubt by some timber of the hut 
atriking it in the water. There seemed some 
difficulty in getting the corpze out of the water, 
and it soon appeared that the right hand held 
a death-grip of something which looked like a 
bit of smicke-browned ter. The salmon gaff 
was again used, and the mon raised the body 
and its prize together. 

‘God be betune us and all evil!’ ahrieked an 
old woman, ‘Sure, it’s his own brother he has 
a hoult of! Throw him in again, boys, or bad 
luck will follow yez !’ , 

‘Nonsense,’ said I hastily, seeing @n evident 


disposition on the of the men to comply 
with the injunction, ‘Surely that thing cant 
he a body ?” 


It wae one, however, shrivelled and dried up 
like a mammy, but nevertheless preserved by the 
strange antiseptic power of the peat, eo that the 


features were perfectly recognisable. A man in 





ONLY A LITTLE CROSS. 


Aut cold and lone, on the ground we found him. 
The brave young spirit had passed away ; 

And as we folded his cloak around him, 
We thought how nobly he fought that day. 

Bright drops of dew on the curls were gleaming 
That lay caressing the boyish brow. 

Ah ! that pale young face in the moonlight beaming 
Is ever rising before me now. 


A broken sword near his band was lying— 
His mother’s picture—a lock of hair ; 

And to his heart he had clasped, while dying, 
The little cross that she used to wear. 

That bright young head on the ground reposing, 
The white face turned to the star-lit akies, 

How still it lay, while strange hands were closing 
The heavy lids o'er the once bright eyea, 


"Twas then we thought how that light foot never 
Again should beat on the cottage floor ; 
The joyous laughter was hushed for ever, 
That gaily rang through the open door. 
’f was then we pictured his mother kneeling, 
To kiss the pillow his cheek had prest ; 
From happy comrades, a pale girl stealing, 
To sing tho songs that Ae loved the beat. 


We thought how they who with amiles did greet him, 
Could find none dearer to take his place ; 
The noisy children that ran to meet him, 
Would watch in vain for his pleasant face ; 
The father's eyes would grow dim, while telling 
The daring deeds of his gallant boy ; 
And gloom would fall on that little dwelling, 
Whose walls once echoed with sounds of joy. 


The little cross from his cold band taking, 
One parting look on his face, and then, 
With trembling fingers, and hearts nigh breaking, 
We Jaid it down on his breast again ; 
And with « prayer for the thousand mothers 
Who nightly watch till the shadows flee, 
‘We left him there, for we knew that others 
Would need our help, oh, far more than he ! 
Fawar Foxunra 
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THE ART OF LISTENING. 


was pointed out a short time ago, by a 
iter well qualified to judge of his subject, 
the Art of Conversation is gradually dying 
in England. We write a great deal more 
our fathera did; but we eny lesa. A fall- 
off is visible both in the quantity and the 
Mlity of our conversation. It ia obvious that 
ty conversation the writer does not mean the 
xchange of observations which is carried on with 
ficient liveliness wherever men and women 
ther together for what they describe as social 
tercourse. Of this species of talk there is no 
dearth; and if there were, we should hardly 
consider it cause for serioua regret. But our 
author complains that the conversation which 
used to be cultivated, and rightly, as one of the 
fine arts, has been of late years persistently 
neglected, until society has lost one of its 
greatest charms, 

Be this os it may, let us ask our readers to 
turn their particular attention to a kindred sub- 
ject of equal importance—we mean the Art of 
Listening. Much as we may deplore the loss of 
good talkera, it would be far more disastrous 
were the race of good listeners to be alluwed 
to die out. A good talker is one of the luxu- 
ries of life, to be brought out and enjoyed on 
special occasions. A good listener is essential to 
the every-day comfort of home. Nay, further, we 
have no doubt that the decrease of the former 
ia largely due to the rarity of the latter. There 
are many of us who are secretly conscious we 
could talk well if we had any one to listen to na. 
We are silent for lack of an audience. 

The writer knew an old French marquis 
who held strong opinions on this subject. His 
earnest and reiterated advice on the topic of matri- 
mony was concentrated chiefly on this dhe point. 
‘Marry a handsome woman if you will, a rich 
one if you can,’ he used to say; ‘ but in any case 
marry 8 woman who listens.’ And-this he con- 
sidered the only true method of classifying the 
sex. Others might view them as good and bad, 
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clever or stupid, pretty or plain. He asserted 
simply that there are women who listen, and 
women who do not. He added that the latter 
were in the majority. 

We trust that no one will hastily infer that we 
are so far behind the age os to consider that 
listening is the exclusive province of women. 
That they can talk, and talk to some purpose, has 
been so clearly demonstrated, that there are few 
who would now be bold enough to deny it At 
the same time, we are sure that good listeners are 
more often found among women than among 
men. The quickness of a woman’s perceptions, 
the warmth of her sympathies, her capacities 
of enduiance—-these are the very qualities essen- 
tial to real proficiency in the art. Is there any 
picture more lovely, in the whole gallery of 
Shakepeare’s women, than the portrait of the 
beautiful Venetian winning Othello'’s heart by 
the perfection of her listening? Some of the 
most popular women have neither beauty, rank, 
nor wealth to recommend them; we have known 
such owe their position in the hearts of their 
friends chiefly to the fact that they were the 
most charming of listeners. On the other hand, 
how many women ere there whose usefulness 
and happiness are marred by their ignorance of 
this accomplishment! Let ua yive on illustra- 
tion of our meaning. 

Where could you find a sweeter, brighter, 
more lovable young wife than Beatrice? As 
Benedict sits opposite to her by the fireside 
after dinner and watches her graceful head 
bending over her book, he may well feel proud 
of her. ‘I met Williams in the City to-day,’ he 
says presently. 

‘Did you, dear?’ says Beatrice, looking brightly 
up from her novel. 

‘Yes, :He ways he thinks that house of Parker's 
would be the very thing for us There are six 
rooms—kitchen on ground-floor, and a good strip 
of garden.’ 

A good aff, of garden on the ground-floor,’ 
repeata Beatrice dreamily, her eyes on the 
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‘I wish you’d listen to what I’m saying,’ saya 
Benedict, somewhat crossly, ‘If you’d rather 
read, of course ~~ . 

‘But I wonld not rather read,’ answers Beatrice, 
closing her book readily, and fixing her eyes on 
her husband with a well simulated air of pro- 
found interest. But she keeps her finger in the 
place, which Benedict perceives, and draws hia 
conclusions; and presently he gets up, feeling a 
trifle hurt, and says he is going over to have 
smoke with Jones. 

Nowhere will you find a better sister than 
Martha. She watches over the domestic affairs 
of her brother Theophilus with the trnest devo- 
tion, His gloves are always in their place 
his coat always brushed; nor is he ever exposed 
to the mortification of putting on a clean shirt 
and finding too late that it has a button lacking, 
In one respect only does Martha come short of 
the ideal sister. 

‘Would you like me to read something aloud 
to you?’ says Theophilus, coming into the room 
where Martha sits by the fire knitting hie winter 
aocka, ‘I have just got the new number of the 
Asiatic with my article about the vowel sounds 
in Sanskrit in it’ 

‘Delightful !’ cries Martha. 

Thus encouraged, he begins to read, giving 
every word its due weight, as only authora do. 
Presently, he is aware of a low under-current of 
sound. He pauses, and catches the mystic ayl- 
lables, ‘ Knit one, purl one, knit two together.’ 

‘I am afraid you find it a little dry,’ he 
suggests wistfully. Martha protests that, though 
she is counting her stitches, she is listening all 
the while and enjoying it immensely. But the 
reader’s pleasure is gone. Martha ie an admirable 
woman ; why does she not listen ? 

T was asked not long ago to spend a few days in 
a country-house to meet mie fates of the eldest 
son, an old college chum of mine. The youn 
\ndy was protty, intelligent, accomplished ; and T 
heartily congratulated Tom on the marriage he 
was making. But when I spoke to his brother 
in praise of hig future sister, he said gloomily: 
“Wait a bit? I waited. The first day I Giduahe 
her clever. The third day I found her not clever 
exactly, but vivacious and amusing. By the fifth, 
T had grown heartily weary of the unceasing flow 
of her commonplace chatter. When, at the end of 
the week, I heard that the wedding-day was fixed, 
I found myself sighing involuntarily. Since their 
marriage, they have often pressed me to go and 
stay at the Rookeries; but I like occasionally to 
have an opportunity of making a remark myeelf, 
and for this reason I have alwaya refused the 
invitation.— Poor Tom ! 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XXXVIJ.—THE DIVER, 


‘My dear Josephine,’ said Mre Sellwood, ‘I can’t 
quite follow you. Why should you not become 
& governess, if you really are t on earning 
your livalihood?” I cannot endure the thought of 
you taking a menial position.’ 

‘Is not that of a governess menial?’ 

‘Hardly ao, At least, a lady can maintain 
her position as a governess; but when she 
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becomes ’—she hesitated—‘ eomething else, I mean 
somethin, 
the world.’ 

‘But, dear Mrs Sellwood, I want to step down 
into that inferior clasa, to be able to see with 
their eyes, hear with their eara, think with their 
braing, and throb with their passions.’ 

‘It is quite unnecessary,’ said Mra Sellwood. 
‘I can do that. You can do it without any 
quixotism. With them, it is as with all satellites 
—they reflect the light of their aun; that is, 
of the social sun, the lady of the house, or the 
gentleman, round whom they move. The butler 
alwaye assimilates himself to the manners 
modes of thought and expression of his mastei,. 
and the Jady’s-maid to those of her mistreg,’ 
Of course, they never reach their glory; th 
are, so to speak, pitched in a lower key. Thy 
repeat their superiors in an inferior ephere, 
is like the echo to the human voice. The sam, 
words repeated, but a tone or a semitone, anq 
broken—reflected back. I have known butler 
who really might have been mistaken for gentlc,. 
men, and ladies’-maids with really very prett|y 
manners.’ 

Josephine shook her head media. ‘Dorf, 

ou think, Mrs Sellwood, that the similarity m 

e external only? I have heard parrots spe ef 
like Christians ; indeed, I have been told by rr y 
father of one which said: “No primoceniturd,t 
Down with the House of Lords! Tichborne f 
ever!” But it had a parrot’s mind, for all that’ 

‘Well,’ said the rector’s wife, ‘mora than ualy 
the people in the world have parrotical minda, 
if I may so express myself; they merely repeat, 
what they hear, without attaching sense to the 
worda. tt is exceptional to find u person who 
thinks ns well os speaks, Servants are nothing 
but human parrots; they repeat more than the 
words ; they repeat the ideas, prejudices, manners, 
even voices of their superiors, in an exaggerated 
and somewhat grotesque form. Why, half the 
words they use they do not understand ; I mean 
those of Latin and Greek origin—perambulator, 
affidavit, telegraph, bicycle, and so on.’ 

‘They understand what these words mean, but 
not their derivation.” 

‘We know both. The words convey more 
to our minds than to theira, Surely, you can 
imagine yourself ten degrees atupider than you 
are, and you ot once descend to the menial 
mind.’ 

Josephine was still unsatisfied. ‘I do not 
know that,’ she objected. ‘I fancy we who are 
cultured can no more understand the mind of 
the uneducated, than a man can follow the 
thread of ideas that traverses the brain of a 
horse.’ 

‘They have no threads of ideas—only thread- 
ende which they pick up from ua We, who ara 
educated, have our ideas and our reason; and 
we work ont problems, and we throw down our 
thread-ends and conclusions; and the uneducated 
take them up and tangle them together into a 
ball in their braina’ 

‘I do not believe it, Mrs Sellwocd,' said Jose- 
phine. ‘Have you ever seen those mats and ru 
made by cottagers out of bits of coloured clot 
and list? They weave them into some kind of 
pa but the main fabric of the mat ie strong 
pen twine, This twine ia made into loopa, 


lower, it makes all the difference in | 
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rr ae aoe a coloured cloth are alip 
throug e and gri and drawn together. 
These mats hares se sete in ia al 
of the and tenacity of the hempen sub- 
structure. uite allow that the lower order of 
men have not broadcloth minda, have minds made 
up, a8 you say, of scraps of culture cast aside by 
their superiors; but they do weave them into 
some sort of pattern, and make them into service- 
able textures What I want to learn ie, what 
ia the substructure of hemp, what is the grasping, 
assimilating, organising faculty in the minds of 
the uneducated? I can never find that out 
without going among them.’ 

‘You will not find it ont if you do go among 
them; there is no such substructure as you 
imagine.’ 

‘But, Mra Sellwood, how do you know? How 
can you know, never having been inside the circle 
of the uneducated ? 

‘I can judge by what I see,’ answered the old 
lady touchy, ‘You are like those Australian 
explorers who went into the heart of the island 
See to find mountains and lakes, pastures, 
gold mines, and nearly perished in the infinite 
monotony of desert they traversed.’ 

‘T am not going to make any discoveries; I 
do not anticipate finding a land flowing with 
milk and honey, or hope to induce colonists from 
the upper classes to come down and camp in it. 
I f° because my husband belongs to that rough 
and stony land, and I wish to inhabit it with 
him, to share his privations and plenaures,’ 

The reetor’s wife aaid nothing. She was doing 
some woolwork, a group—Ruth and Boaz 

‘Mrs Sellwood,’ said Josephine, ‘I am not sure 
that I shall not find an agreeable freedom from 
formality in the life below the line’ Are we 
not all, who are above it, set to work our lives 
out like that piece of wool embroidery on which 
you are engaged? We have to make our stitches 
exactly according to pattern, and put in exactly 
the regulated number, and the proper tinta The 
result is extremely unsatisfactory when the miser- 
able piece of work is done.—Do look at Boaz! 
His eyes are square; and Ruth’s face in profile 
has a nose resembling a flight of steps. Because 
the eocial pattern set before us requires us to 
make square eyes and staircuse nosex, are we to 
do so servilely in defiance of all the canons of 
art and truth ?’ 

‘The nature of the woolwork etitch will not 
allow of any other arrangement. Allowance ie 
made for the exigences of canvas.’ 

‘But why should we go on making eteppy 
moses and square lustreless eyes, because the 
canvas and stitch require it? When you have 
done your Boaz and Ruth, what is it? It is 
not a picture—it is a caricature.’ 

‘It is a banner-screen, and will shelter many 
8 face from the fire, and perhaps recall me to 
the thoughts of my grandchildren, when I am 
dead and turned to duet.’ 

‘You haye run off with the illustration away 
from what we were di ing, end which this 
embroidery was meant only to illustrate.’ 

‘I know perfectly what you mean, and I am 
thinking of that Suppose our lives are formal, 
worked out Lairagins little squares; firat a 
atiteh from right to left, and then another from 
left to right; now with wool of one tint, then 
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with wool of another—well, it makea a com 
whole. There is system in it; there is fore- 
thought It is a work of great patience and 
perseverance, and it will always tell that tale to 
generations to come. But the lives you speak 
of are not 80 systematised; they are like the 
needlework of one colour-blind—a jumble, with 
no idea in the worker's mind how to make a 
stitch, how to keep in line, to strain hia wool, 
to match his shades. When, however, the un- 
taught and undisciplined comes into service, ia 
brought into contact with the highly civilised 
and educated and disciplined, then e or she 
begins—involuntarily, may be—to copy what is 
seen; just as the barians who invaded the 
Empire copied the civilisation of Rome. The 
menial begins at once to eort the wools and to 
practise stitches ; and the reault is a copy—some- 
times a copy in ill-matched coloura, and with 
irregular lines—of the work of the master or 
mistress, As far as it is a copy, it is interesting. 
Where it is not—it is void of everything attrac- 
tive ; it repels.’ 

‘I am not convinced,’ eaid Josephine. ‘I will 
tell you whether I am wrong and you right, 
after I have made the experiment.—Mra Sell- 
wood, have you ever read The Devil on Two 
Sticks?’ 

‘Good gracious, no! It is not proper for one 
to read.” 

‘Thore is no harm in it. Asmodens takes the 
student through the air over Madrid, and removes 
the rovfs of all the houses, so that he can see 
what goes on within: the story of life in every 
honse, in every room, is revealed to him. 
you know I often think of that when I am 
with people? I consider what inysteries, what 
romances, what workings are within these little 
chambers, with the two eyes as windows; and 
I long infinitely for a devil to remove the acalp 
and fet me sea what is within. Neither you 
nor I, nor any member of our order, knows in 
the least what is going on in the great city 
of the commonalty below us. We want to have 
the roofs lifted, that we may look in and see 
the stirring in the brains, and then only shall 
we understand the thoughts and Prejudices, the 
beliefa, the doubts, and the poetry of Demoa.’ 

‘And the commonplace,’ added Mra Sell wood. 

*I will tell you all, when I have seen,’ ex- 
claimed Josephine vehemently.—‘ Dear Mrs Sell- 
wood, I have been brought in contact with one 
—the best of men—belonging to that city of 
mystery. He could not understand me, and I 
could not understand him. Jt was es if I be- 
longed to the flying island Laputa, and he to 
the country of the Honyhnhnms. 

‘My dear, you are referring to Gulliver's 
Travels.’ 

“Of course, Mre Sell wood.’ 

*But—ladics never read further than the voyage 
to Lilliput.’ 

‘T believe they are supposed to limit them- 
selves to the infinitely little. 

Neither spoke for a few moments after this, 
Mrs Sellwood was offended. She, as well as 
her husband, allowed, and always had allowed, 
Josephine £ speak freely before them. They 
knew, or ps that the influences at home 


were unsatisfactory; and they had enc ed 
frankness in her, that they ae get regi 
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stand her mind, and be able to give some direc- 
tion to ber thoughta, and exercise some check 
on her inconsiderate impulses. But in permitting 
this freedom, they had to endure the sharpness 
of her tongue, which sometimes cut the old 
people unpleasantly, drawn athwart old pre- 
Judices and traditional principles, 

‘Did you ever read Schiller’s Diver, Mrs Sell- 
wood 3’ asked Josephine, 

‘Yes, dear—long ago. I do not remember 
much about it, except that a king threw a 


goblet of gold into Charybdis, and sent down a 

e after it.’ 

Pet Exact! . And the page, when he came up, 

was to tell the Sicilian king what he had seen 

= aa depths of the sea This is what he 
ated : 


Now the purple darkness of the deep 
Lay under my feet like a precipice, 

And though here the ear must in deafness sleep, 
The eye could look down the sheer abyss, 

And see how the depths of these waters dark 

Are alive with the Uncen: the snake, and the shark. 


I am quoting an English version of the poem, 
Mrs Scliwood, as 1 daresay my German may 
be inexact : 


In horrible conscionsness there I stayed, 
One soul with feeling and thought endued, 
’Mid monsters, afar from earthly aid, 
Alone in that ghastly solitude ! 
Far, far from the sound of a human tone, 
In depths which tho sea-snake hath called her own. 


I am the diver. J am going down into the 
mysterious depths where the whirlpool swirls, 
and where, as Schiller says, “a new sea springs 
from the old sea’s breast.” But I do not go 
down because I like the abyss, or think it a 
habitable place, or particularly desire to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of the dogfish, dragon, 
and octopus, but to recover the golden chalice 
of my hueband’s esteem.’ 

‘My dear Josephine,’ answered the rector’s wife 
‘if I remember the story aright, the page recovered 
the goblet only because it lodged on a shelf above 
the abyss tenanted by these monsters. The king 
cast in the goblet a second time, and then it 
fell into the uttermost depth, and from thence 
the lad never rose.’ 

‘It was so. And so, under water there ie 
the shelf, and below it the vast profound. My 
husband does not belong to that region of horrors. 
His golden heart bas never sunk to that. As 
there are stages in our flying island Laputa, so 
are there shelves below the sea’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mra Sellwood. ‘You go down 
under water to the first terrace, and you will 
find—you yourself admit it, no monsters there 
—only respectablen. I can tell you what you 
will see—because the dredge brings them up—! 
winkles, cockles, and oysters. 

Josephine began with her sweet pure voice 
to sing the mermaid’s wong ip Oberon. Then, for 
the first time since Richard had gone, she laugh - 
not with her old bright, ringing tonea, but with 
a tinge of sadness, and said : ‘Oh, Mrs Sellwood, 

‘I shall come up a mermaid, belonging to both 
realms, that above, and that below, understandi 
both, and at home in both. What experiences 
shall have gone through !’ 

Mrs Sellwood threw down her work and put 





her arms round Josephine, drew her to her bosom, 
and kissed her. ‘You belong to a different order 
of eouls from me, dear child,’ she said. ‘I am not 
heroic, I see that you have generous and true 
impulses, and go your own way. In that, you 
differ from me and such as me. I understand 
that, by an ingenious contrivance, locomotives are 
constructed for use in war-time which lay down 
their own rails as they go along—of course, 
travelling very slowly, and always running on 
rails of their own laying. That is like me; and 
persons so constituted as Iam; we always travel 
on rails—raila of our own laying. You are not 
like that ; you make furrows.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Josephine sorrowfully ; ‘I tear up 
the road, throw about stones, and wound passers- 
by, and upset myself.’ 

‘ As you are bent on this experiment—of which 
I do not quite approve, it ia so foreign to any- 
thing that I should have considered proper—I 
am resolved that you shall take a shelf in very 
shallow water. Ton must allow me to deter- 
mine that for you. I have a sister, Miss Otter- 
bourne, who lives near Bath, a very kind old lady, 
hag her prejudices, as is usual with old maids— 
food, wholesome, well-established prejudices, that 
hurt no one. She has written to me for a lady’s- 
maid, If that situation will do, take it. You 
will have dived, but we hold you by a hair,’ 

Josephine thanked Mrs Sellwood. 

Then the rector came in, and with his fresh 
face, a waft of cool, bracing air. He squeezed 
Josephine’s hand and kissed his wife. 

‘My dear Charlotte,’ said he to the latter, 
‘we old fogies have antiquated notions, routine 
courses, that are unsuited to extraordinary emer- 
gencies. Josephine has been right, Her heart 
has told her from the beginning what was to 
be done.—My child, I have seen him; I have 
spoken with him. T know all the circumstances. 
T have had my finger on his pulse. Josephine 
must come down to his level’ 

(To be continued.) 





THE HESSIAN FLY. 


Amoxe the many visitors that annually with 
the advent of apring-time seek our shores, there 
has been of late years a certain group, which, 
though individually emall in eize, yet travel 
in 80 numerous a company as to bring terror 
to the British agriculturist. However unwil- 
ling he may be, the farmer must cater gratis 
for these voracious little insecta; and should 
they still continue to thrive within our shores, 
we may erelong find our supply of cereals 
even more rapidly diminished than it already is 
by bad seasons and over-farming. This dread 
guest is the so-called Heasian Fly. It comes to 
us not, as we might suppose by its name, from 
Germany, but from America, Its first appear- 
ance in Staten Island and Long Island in 1776 
was contemporaneous with the arrival of some 
Hessian mercenaries, employed in the revolu- 
tionary war. For long it was supposed that 
these eoldiers had brought the nawelsome guest 
in their straw ; hence its name. Later, however, 
it was discovered that the Hessian Fly was no 
German importation, for it was unknown in Ger- 
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bey or ee 
many before 1833; whereas it had always been 
e well-known and much-feared visitanty of the 
wheat-fields on the shores of the 
nean—in France, S 
Minor. More probably, therefore, the fly was 
introduced, not only into America, but also into 
Germany itself, either from Southern Europe 
or from Asia Minor. But whenever or how- 
ever introduced into the western continent, 
there for a century the Hessian Fly has been 
busy making havoc among the various in- 





crops of the country. From Long Island it has 


epread steadily over the different States at the 


rate of twenty miles a year. 
as 1788, Mr Bond, the British 


As Seana 
consul at Philadelphia, wrote home to the Privy- 
Council of his fear that ‘the introduction of 


American wheat into the United Kingdom might 


be the means of communicating the insect to 
other grain.’ So alarmed were the Council, that 
they eat day after day to consider what measures 
ehould be adopted to keep the fly out of this 
country; and the business was considered so 
important, that the minutes of the Council and 
documents obtained from all quarters filled more 
than two hundred octavo pages, The Council 
issued an edict prohibiting 
corn ; but after about eleven months, the order 
was withdrawn, the authorities having deter- 
mined that the insect could not be introduced 
with grain. But whether in the cargoes of straw 
pet by United States shippers at a loss for 
freight, or, as is more probable, in the straw 
weed for packing, or with ‘tail’ or feed-corn, in 
the sweepings of granaries, storehouses, and the 
holds of shipa, certain it is that the Hessian Fly 
has at last found ita way into Britain. In the 
eummer of 1886 it was first detected by Mr 
Palmer on his farm of Revell’a Hall, near Hert- 
ford. Noticing a falling-off in his wheat and 
barley, and ma ing an examination to learn the 
cause, the farmer discovered strange-looking ob- 
jects like grains of linseed tightly packed between 
the outer coverings of the grain and the knots 
of the second joints above the roots He at once 
reported the matter to Misa Ormerod, Consulting 
Entomologist of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
who, having visited the fields, declared it her 
belief that the grain-like objects were the pupr 
of the Hessian tiy— flax-seada,’ as the Americana 
call them. Patient observation of a seed which 
in six weeks develope? into a perfect fly, and 
consultation with celebrated entomologista both 
British and American, confirmed Miss erod’s 
opinion. 

Since Mr Palmer’s discovery, the insect has 
turned up in other parts of Hertfordshire, also 
in Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Hampshire, Herefordshire, Suffolk, 
and other counties; and in Scotland at Crieff, 
Forfarshire, Fife, Inverness, and Lord Polwarth’s 
farms at Mertoun and Bettyfleld. Thanks to 
the promptitude of Miss Ormerod, and the 
energetic appeals of Mr Whitehead, the chair- 
man of the Seeds and Plants Diseases Com- 
mittee of the Royal Agricultural Society, the 
matter has been brought under the notice of 
the country at e through the medium of the 
new and of the Hoves of Commons in 


pe . At the desire of the Agricultural 


partment, a Report on the Hessian Fly, con- 
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taining a full account of its ap 
habits, with suggestions for siethede of 


tion and remedies, was drawn up by Mr White- 


earance and }' 
en- | 


head, and issued to all local authorities in Great | 


Britam. From thia document we gain much 
interesting information about our troublesome 
visitor. 

The Hessian Fly is a family relation of the 
daddy-longlegs, the common gnat, the water-gnat, 
and the midge, which, Jike itself, are included in 
the family Ttpulide, of the order Diptera. The 
female fly is a creature about an eighth of an inch 
long. Its body is of a dark-brown colour, shadin, 
into black ; its wings are of dusky gray, fringed, 
and rounded at the tips. It is characterised by 
long fringed dark-coloured antenne with bead-like 
joints. The male fly, which is much less abund- 
ant than the female, is said to be amaller, but 
has longer antennm, The insect seems to prefer a 
warm moiet climate, and generally attacks plants 
in a poor, thin, gravelly soil, probably because 
these are less able to resist ita encroachments. 
It generates twice a year—in the spring and 
early autumn—the firat generation injuring wheat 
and barley plants; the second attacking young 
wheat-plante directly they come up. The autum- 
nal attack is, according to Dr Fitch, the more 
deadly, being ‘in a double sense a radical one. 
Each particular shoot at whose root one or more 
of these larva: nestle is commonly destroyed by 
the time the worm has attained its growth. The 

resence of these worms is, therefore, readily 
Netetted by an examination of the small wheat 
in October or November. Individual shoota will 
be found here and there in the field withered 
and changed to a light colour, strongly contrastin 

with the rich green of the vigorous uninjure 

plants.’ The effect of the inaect on the plants 
ig mueh like that of the disorder known as 
‘gout’ or ‘root-falling,’ only that, instead of 
giving way at the roots and various parts of the 
stems, the plants attacked by the Hessian Fly 
are crippled and bent sharply down just above 
the second joint; while the stems are so weakened 
and ‘acrawled’ that there is little or no corn 
in the ears, and the atraw is broken, discoloured, 
and stunted. 

In the case of the spring gencration, according 
to the same authority, the fly appears about 
the Ist of May, and deposits its egye upon the 
same crop of grain that bas already reared one 
brood, and alao upon any spring wheat that is 
forward enongh for ita purposes, selecting the 
more luxuriant of the young leaves. The 
is about the fiftieth of an inch long, cylindrical 
translucent, of a pale red colour, becoming in 
a few hours irregularly spotted with deeper red. 
The insect lays from eighty to one hundred nes 
placing from twenty to forty upon a single 
in the creasés of the upper parts of the blades 
of the young planta The larva is hatched in 
from four to eight daya, It is a wrinkled, 
yellowish maggot without legs, bat with fourteen 
joints, When full grown, the larva ia nearly an 
eighth of an inch long, and of a clouded white 
hue, with faint greenish lines, After being 
hatched, the larva moves from the leaf above 
to the saad joint of the stem, at the base 
of the blade, and fixes itself head downwards 
with its head close to.the soft stem, and absorbs 
the juices of the plant, After about five or six 
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weeks, according to the weather and the state 
of the corn-plants, the larva changes its colour 
to « bright chestnut, ond soon alter caste its 
brown ekin. In this guise the larve resemble 
grains of linseed, and are called ‘flax-seeds’ in 
the United States, 

Many precautions and remedies are su; a 
to prevent our country being scourged by the 
Hessian Fly, as the States aad Ostads have been. 
The chief of these are—late sowing ; great care in 
the selection of seed and in the im tion 
of grain and straw, especially from America ; 
the enriching of the soil by strong manures; 
careful winnowing and sifting of refuse corn; sub- 
jection of long-strawed manure and litter to the 

at of ‘mixens’ before use; raking or harrow- 
ing or even burning of infected stubble; pastur- 
ing the infected ground with sheep, and applying 
to infected fields dressings of lime, soot, or salt. 
When a ripe field is attacked, the only remedy is 
to cut the crop about a foot from the ear and 
burn the straw, chaff, and earinga, If these 
precautions are not taken, the pest will spread 
widely ; if they are adopted, the farmer will 

robably lose fifty shillings per acre, in addition 
the ordinary and normal loss entailed by 
wheat-growing. Perhaps, however, the most 
effectual precaution would be the introduction 
and colonisation of certain parasites which aie 
the natural enemies of the Hessian Fly, and soon 
check ita terribly rapid multiplication. In thia 
Journal of 25th September last year, we printed 
the set of directions issued on the sulyect by 
the Lords of the Committee of Council for Agni- 
culture. As we write, a government inquiry on 
the ravages of the fly is about to be made, and 
farmers are requested to send any information 
on the subject to Mr Charles Wing Gray, M.P., 
House of Commons, Westminster. 





SINGLE-HANDED SMITH. 


SINGLE-HANDED SMITH was not, as the nickname 
might on the face of it neem to imply, a cripple. 
It would, perhaps, have been better for himself 
and for the houssholding portion of society if he 
had been. The sobriquet was bestowed upon him 
from the circumstance of his having been one of 
the frst to set the fashion of working single- 
handed in his profeasion of burglar. In the 
course of a long and busy professional career, he 
was taken only twice, His last capture occurred 
quite recently, and resulted in his Leing sentenced 
to ten years’ penal servitude. Though a detective, 
T on that occasion had no finger in the pie beyond 
giving evidence of identity and previous convic- 
tion. His first arrest, however, was my work, 
and, all things considered, it was an arrest in 
Ly a detective might reasonably take a little 
pride. 

In 1874, the burglaries in a certain suburban 
part of our division were unusually numerous, 
and in every instance the burglar—for the jobs 
were evidently single-handed ones~got clear 
away. The chief characteristic of the robberies 
was their boldness. On several occasions, where 
the attempts to break in had been frustrated, 
exing to their having roused the household, it 
waa discovered in the morning that some other 
dwelling only three or four doors away had been 
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‘burgled’ A from this seemi reckless. 
Sut cractiialls’ paacenstul daring, re aloe 
of the jobs was inartistic and coarse, and the rob- 

ies were certainly not Roane affairs, The 
latter point was proved to demonstration by the 
frequency with which the thief, whoever he was, 
missed come-at-able valuables that would inevit- 
ably have been secured by a burglar to whom 
servants or others had either wilfully or uncon- 
sciously given information. The residences per 
femme: upon were invariably such as had back 
gardens. Through these ens the houses were 
approached, and entrance was usually obtained by 
the rough-and-ready method of forcing doors and 
windows with a ‘jemmy.’ 

The field of labour which this particular enter- 
prising burglar had marked for his own was 
within the area where I was the only plain- 
clothes man engaged. As a matter of routine, 
therefore, these burglaries were my cases; and 
as they went on maebeckeds I naturally began to 
feel creat-fallen over them. I had worked very 
bard in the endeavour to achieve success, much 
harder than I had done in cases in which I 
was held to have scored brilliantly, Where 
defeat came in was in the failure to trace any 
of the stolen property that could be sworn to. 
I haunted pawnbrokers’ and jewellers’ shops with 
an energy worthy of any cause, and kept a apeci- 
ally sharp lookout upon the establishments of 
known or suspected receivera of stolen property. 
Twice it seemed as though my exervise of the 
twin virtues of patience and perseverance was 
about to meet with its reward; but on each 
occasion hope’s flattering tale ended in disappoint- 
ment, 

So matters stood about the end of March in 
the year mentioned. My mach-‘wanted’ man, 
though still making himself felt with unde- 
sirable frequency, was slacking off in his ope- 
rations, and my hopes of being able to capture 
him had eunk to a very low ebb indeed. One 
night, or, to speak by the card, one morning, for 
it was nearly two o'clock, when I was out on 
duty, I received a message asking me to return to 
the station at once, On getting there, I found in 
the office a gentleman who had come to report that 
about three-quarters of an hour before there had 
been an attempt to break into his house. The 
sergeant on duty had already taken down his 
statement, which was to the effect that about one 
o'clock he had been awakened by what he described 
as a crashing noise on the ground-floor of his 
house. He had called his son, a young man of 
twenty, and they had gone down staira, revolver 
in hand. They found that a window had been 
broken open, and they reached it just in time to 
eee aman retreating over the garden fence, The 
garden abutted upon 4 maine embankment, 
down which he must have plunged, as they saw 
him ascend on the other side of the line and dis- 
appear in the fields beyond. 

oer that it is our old hand,’ I said to the 
sergeant, ‘there is just the ibility that he 
may hark back and try to do another house 
closes by. I don’t say, mind you, that he wit 
have a second try this morning; still, he is 
just the fellow who would think it the dashing 
thing to do.’ 

sergeant looked 


but he only answered : Wane. ee hos 


ell, it is your job ; 
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if you think there is any likelihood of his falling 
into a you had better lay it for him.’ 

‘That is what I propose doing, Can I havea 
oe of men for an hour?’ 

‘Yes; you can have the constable in reserve 
here, and the man from the nearest fixed point.’ 

Five minutes later, I set out with these two 
men for my proposed scene of action. The house 
at which the attempted burglary had taken place 
was one of a row of about thirty running parallel 
with the railway. I instructed the constables 
to take up their positions far enough down the 
railway embankment to be well out of sight, the 
one about half-a-dozen houses above, and the 
other about half-a-dozen below, the one on which 
our enterprising burglar had already tried his 
hand. I remained on duty in the roadway in 
front of the row of houses. 

I had been pacing up and down there for about 
twenty minutes, when, on turning at one end of 
the road to go back again, I saw a man come out 
from the gateway of one of the houses near the 
other end of the row I was watching. I could 
make out his figure distinctly, and knew that I 
had the advantage of him in that he could not 
see me. The last house at my end of the row 
had its garden ‘end-ways on,’ and screened from 
the street by a wall nine feet high. At the edge 
of the pathway opposite this wall, half-a-dozen 
trees had been planted; and standing between 
them and the wall, as I was at the moment 
I caught sight of the man, I knew that I 
was sulficiently espn shadow to be quite safe 
from observation. eeping still, I watched the 
stranger approaching. He was moving briskly, 
though certainly not in ao manner suggestive of 
a burglar in flight. Still, this was not a time 
to leave anything unnoticed, and resolving to at 
least have a look at this early bird, I moved 
forward so as to meet him in the open. He 
gave me a cheery good-morning, and would have 

assed on; but stepping in front of him so a8 to 
Bung him to a stand-still, I said: ‘Just half a 
minute,’ 

‘I think you have made a mistake,’ he anid, 
smiling ; ‘or if not, you have the advantage of 
me.’ 

‘Tam not claiming acquaintance,’ I explained ; 
‘but I want to have a word or two with you.’ 

‘Speak on, then,’ he said, still smiling ; ‘but be 
as quick as you can about it. I have a consider- 
able distance to go, and I am too late—or too early 
—to get any conveyance,’ 

‘To come to the point at once, then. I am a 
plain-clothes officer, and Iam on the lookout for 
a burglar who has been at work in this road. I 
am bound not to mies any ible chance of 
obtaining information, and feel justified in 
speaking to you, as you don’ live in the house 
you have just come ont of.’ This last was a 
random shot. 

‘Well, no; I don’t live there,’ he replied ; ‘but 
I have been to a party there, and am the last of 
the die-hards to turn out.’ 

He spoke in a perfectly natural manner ; never- 
theless, to my mind the answer was unsatie- 
factory. The houses in this road, if not exactly 

tial, were large and high-rented, and thé 
ilies golecatign: Sage were certainly ‘swell’ 
tp to « point made evening dress indis- 
pensable. And this man was, not in evening 
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costume, His overcoat was o and I 

see that his under suit was Paak a pty 
of rather horsey cut, the coat buttoning high. 
“Phat is e,’ I was beginning to say, when 
he broke in with: ‘Then .it ia a case of strange .|| 
but true. But why should it be atrange 2” 

‘Well, I have been walking up and down the 
road for the last half-hour, and I have seen no 
sign of a party going on.’ 

‘Nor would you have done for the last hour, as 
far aa that goes. For quite that time the front of 
the honse ae “the banquet hall deserted.” 
As I have just told you, I outstayed the others; 
and my friend and I were chatting in his own 
little den at the back of the house. And now, 
I'll give you my name and address, if they are 
any use to you.’ 

‘They wouldn’t be the least use unless they 
were verified.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ he cried, with a short forced 
laugh, ‘though I am thoroughly ravated, I 
can’t help feeling amused. What 48 the crotchet 
you have got in your head? I begin to think 
you must be suspecting me of being a burglar. 

ow, Ill put it to yourself, do I look like a 
housebreaker ?” 

The manner rather than the matter of the ques- 
tion caused me to hesitate. The tone in which it 
was put so emphatically conveyed that, in the 
opinion of the speaker, such an idea was incon- 
ceivably ludicrous, that I hesitated about answer- 
ing the question that had been put to me. ‘I 
don’t say you look like a burglar,’ I at length 
replied, ‘though, as far as that goes, you might 
look like a bishop and be a burglar. I am not 
detuining you on your looks, but because you 
a not given a satisfactory account of your- 
self’ 

‘Oh, you admit you are detaining me, then?’ 

‘Well, yes—that is what it comes to, I suppose,’ 
T answered. 

‘Then clearly understand, my fine fellow, that 
you do it at your own hazard.’ 

‘Quite so. You have some good reason for 
declining to give a straightforward account of 
yourself, and I must take you into custody.’ 

‘Will you? How are Mie going to do it?’ and 
as he spoke, he fea O87 k, evidently intending 
to show fight. But before either of us could ‘go 
for’ the other, the two conatables came in ee 
hurrying down the road. At the sound of their 
advancing footsteps, my man glanced round ; and 
the change that tad come over his countenance 
when he turned it to me aguin, would have con- 
vinced me, if I had not already felt assured of 
it, that even if he had not been on the job I had 
then in hand, he had cause to fear falling into 
the clutches of the police. It was well I had 
been prepared for a rush upon his part, for it 
came now in a style that would have floored 
me if I had not been ready for it. As it was, 
I dodged the blow he aimed at me, and closing 
with him, had him fast when the constables tame 
up, which they did at a run, when they saw what 
was going on. After we had secu our man, 
the constables told me of s houses upon which 


they 5 ied he had been operating, 
‘All ‘et I esid, when I had asked the 
number of Gs house. ‘You take thie man to 


the atation, and 111 follow on after I have seen 
the householder,’ : 


@ 
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At the house on which the burglar had made 
his second attempt at there was nothing 
new to be learned—there were footprints in the 
garden, and-a pene of glass broken; and that 
Was 


On getting back to the station, I found that 
the ar Osa had given the name of Smith, but 





had absolutel to give any address or 
offer any ex Lecsugn chacerhing himself, This 
satisfied me if I had taken an address from 


him, he would have given me a false one, and 
I congratulated myself on having stuck to him 
in the manner I had done. Later in the morn- 
ing I put myself in a position to prove that the 
prisoner's statement as to having been et a party 
was untrue. 

Such waa the position of affairs when the hour 
arrived for going to the police court. I was still 
firmly persuaded that I had got hold of the 
burglar, though I was quite aware that the 
evidence on that point was weak almost to 
nothingness, For the moment, however, this 
weakness was not a fatal one, as there was ample 
evidence to insure a remand on the broader charge 
of being found loitering under suspicious circum- 
stances and refusing to give any account of 
himself. 

Before the magistrate, Mr-Smith, as he still 
choses to style himeelf, was cool and plausible. 
He took the respectful and candid line. He 
had no questions to ask the witnessea, he said, 
in reply to the magistrate. Their evidence was 
substantially true, with the important exception, 
that he had not come out from the gateway, 
as alleged, though, 8 he had been walking close 
to the railings, and the light was uncertain, he 
had no doubt the mistake of the officer was a 
perfectly honest one.—It so fell out, he proceeded 
to say, that at the present time he had reasons 
of a private and personal, but certainly not a 
criminal character for desiring to keep himself 
unknown, and for wishing above all things not 
to get his name and affairs into the papers. 

he magistrate expressed himself” es of opinion 
that the circumstances leading up to the arrest 
constituted—while unde platted arch a case of 
suspicion as entitled the police to osk for time 
to make. inquiries’ He felt bound to remand 
the prisoner for a week, but would admit him to 


As might have been expected, Mr Smith replied 
to the effect that the reasons which prevented 
him from giving A a would preclude 
him from seeking bail; and he was accordingly 
remanded in custody. It was tolerably evident, 
however, from the manner of the magistrate, that 
unless we could at the next hearing offer evidence 
directly connecting the prisoner with the bur- 
glaries, we would not get another remand, and 
t therefore behoved me to bestir myself in the 
intera ‘ 

At that period it waa customary to photo- 
graph prisoners under remand; and on the 
ollowing day I was furnished with a portrait 
of my man. Provided with this, J set out 
on travels in search of a clue, I worked 
li ly night and day. Once more'I tried my 
fortune with pawnbrokera and suspected receiyers 
of stolen property and this time I added iron- 
mongers’ establishments to my line of explora- 

| tion, in the hope that some shopkeeper in that 
(rh . 
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business might recognise the it as that of 
@ man is ehsla Grey had oth tote that could 
have been used in housebreaking. I prowled 
about thieves’ quarters, and acquaintance 

ith ‘corner-men’ and habitual criminals, I 
sought out firemen, etreet coffee-stall keepers, 
market eners, carmen, and other night-toilera, 
But all in vain! ; 

At midnight preceding the day on which Smith 
had again to appear in court, it was atill a case 
of ‘as you were’ with me, so far as concerned the 
iene of evidence calculated fo nein 
the prisoner in respect to any ific bu . 
I had come home dead-tired: gad thoroughly 
depressed in spirit, for I could not but ‘bitterly 
think of the morrow.’ I felt as strongly as ever 
that Smith was the burglar; but feeling was of 
course of no avail, was a thing not to be even 
mentioned in court, and I had no doubt as to 
how the magistrate would act when he found 
there was no evidence forthcoming. 

Prisoners under remand had to be brought up 
from the county jail by rail; and in the morning 
I went to the station with the van, ie however, 
with any definite object in view, but from mere 
restleasness of mood. I was on the platform 
when Smith got out of the railway carmage, and 
I foncied I saw him give a slight shake of the 
head to a woman who was one of about a score 
of spectators standing in line between the station 
door and that of the prison van, The movement 
upon his if it was a movement—was 50 
slight that I could not feel certain about it; 
but though in doubt, I instantly resolved to 
watch the woman. ‘Tearing a leaf from my 
pocket-book, I wrote a message to the superin- 
tendent on duty at the court, telling him that I 
purposed trying a last chance for getting evidence, 
and asking him to keep the case back as long as 
he conveniently could. 

When the van had driven away, the woman 
turned her steps in another direction, and on 
reaching the nearest public-house, entered it. But 
almost immediately she emerged from it again, 
accompanied by a man whom I recognised as a 
police-court tout. He had been a asolicitor’s 
clerk, but had ‘gone wrong’ through drink, and 
now picked up a precarious livelihood by advis- 
ing small-fry criminals undertaking their own 
defence. That the woman should be in “%om- 
munication with this man was, from my point sf 
view, ao far so good. He was a smart fellow,’ 
and it was doing him bare justice to take it for 
granted that if he caught sight of me, he would 
so regulate his movements as to test whether 
or not it was his companion I was tracking. I 
had therefore to follow the pair at euch a 
distance as not only made it impossible for me 
to pick up any stray crumbs of the animated 
pharree ee which they were evidently en- 

ut ut me in er of losing sight 
aria should they turn off short a *e 
By-and-by I caw them cross the road and enter 
a second public-house. Nearly Sera to this 


‘public’ was a pawnbroker’s establishment, at 
which I’ was professionally well known. For 
thie I instantly made a and hastily ex- 


pine a general way—to the ietor 
e position I was in, I was by his ‘kind per. 
miseton’ allowed to substitute ‘a light-coloured, || 
differently cut, more swellish-locking overcoat for ; 
Te 
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the black one I had been wearing; ta exchange | and bawls out, “Answer my question, sir, or Il 
my billycock for a ‘top’ hat, to mount a Leche move a no confidence” “Are you going to put. 
eye-glasses and don a coloured necktie, and alto-¥ him in a! paper?’ he suddenly asked con- 
gether to make very considerable and, as I trusted, | clusion. 
tolerably effective alterations in my appearance. | ‘Less likely things have happened,’ I replied 
ver, I wes permitted to watch the public-|in an oracular tone, and smiling to myself as I 
house from a storeroom window which fully thong of the present-day poasibilities of fame in 
commanded it. ion with the illustrated Police News. 

About ten minutes after I had taken my station 
there, the tout and his companion came to the 
door, and having glanced steadily and critically 
up and down the road, and—apparently—com- 
pared notes, once more set forw evidently in 
a relieved frame of mind. Of course I imme- 
diately followed. For a quarter of a mile farther 
the trail lay along the high-road, then the couple 
turned suddenly into a side street, into which I 
followed them just in time to see them enter 
a shop of the ‘small general’ order. I waited 
on watch a few doors off, and in about five 
minutes saw the man leave, and pass out at the 
other end of the street When a few more 
minutes had elapsed without the woman coming 
out, I began to fear that she had given me the 
slip. Resolving to reconnoitre closer, I walked 
slowly past the #hop, and looking in at the 
window, beheld the woman behind the counter, 
her hat and mantle taken off, a ‘bibbed’ apron 
on, her dress sleeves turned up, and looking 
eyery inch the shopkeeper at home. The name 
above the door was Henry Dunn I did not 
wish to raise any suspicion in the woman’s mind 
by entering the shop go shortly after herself. I 
therefore made my way to a respectable-looking 
public-house at the other end of the stree 
to try if I could there glean any intelligence o: 
Mr Henry Dunn or the lady who was presiding 
over his modest business establishment. Enter- 
ing the bar, I called for a glass of ale, and then, 
taking the portrait of Mr Smith from my pocket, 
showed it to the barman who had served me, 
asking : ‘Do you happen to know who that ia?’ 

‘Well, no; I cant exactly say that I do,’ he 
answered ; ‘and yet I seem to know the face.’ 

‘Know it! Why, of course youdo. Try again 
old man!’ exclaimed a young fellow, who, I 
subsequently gathered, was billiard-marker to the 
house, and who, with the freedom characteristic 
of public-house manners, had been looking over 
the other's shoulder and joining in the examina- 
tion of the photo. 

‘It ain’t any one as uses the house,’ said the 
barman, though rather in a tone of question than 
assertion. 

‘Well, not regular,’ said the marker; ‘his 
regular house is the Prince of Orange. He's a 
big gun among the pothouse politicians there. 

e often sor in here of a morning for a 
corpee-reviver.—Come, surely you know who it 
is now; 1 knew him in an instant.’ 

‘Why, la! yes; it’s Harry Dunn,’ said the 
barman, his face brightening. ‘“ No-confidence” 
Dunn, as they cal! him.’ 

‘Right you are at last,’ said the other.—‘Eh, 
guv'nor ?” 

Bie ews is the man, I answered. ‘But I 
didn’t know he was called “ No-confidence Dunn.” 
How did he come by that name ?’ 

‘Oh, he fancies himself at politica; goes to 

blic meetings, and comes out strong in the 
icp. line. Questions the speakers, you kuow, 





Leaving the public-house, I took a cab to the 
nearest police station, and having obtained the 
assistance of a couple of constablea, drove back 
to Dunn’s ehop. tering with my companions, 
I found the same woman atill behind the counter, 
and greeted her with: ‘Good-morning, Mrs 
Dunn. 


‘ Good-morning, sir,’ she answered, looking with 
some surprise at the constables. 

‘Where is Mr Dunn?’ I asked. 

‘In the country,’ she replied. ‘Why?’ 

‘He was in the country; but he was brought 
back this morning, as I daresay you know. You 
see who we are; and however surprised you may 
affect to be, you can guess well enough what 
business we are here on. I am going to search 
these premises.’ 

‘Where is your’—she was beginning ; but before 
she could get out the word warrant, [ had pushed 
through to the little parlour adjoining the shop. 
Opening a cupboard in it, the first thing that met 
my view was a pile of small parcels, which, on 
being undone, were found to contain valuable 
property—mostly initialed or crested plate and 
jJewelry—of a kind that could have been unhesi- 
tatingly sworn to, and that I at once knew to 
be the proceeds of burglaries committed in our 
district. Having sec these and a very neat 
and complete kit of burglar’a tools which I dia. 
covered in an up-stairs room, I deferred—for want 
of time—a thorough search until a future occasion. 
Meanwhile, leaving the premises in charge of the 
constables, I arrested Mrs Dunn. She probabl 
felt that matters had reached a@ stage at whic 
silence upon her part would be golden At any- 
rate she accepted the situation very quietly, merely 
asking, as I led her to the cab, on what charge she 
was apprehended. I replied, that, personally, I 
would put the point lightly, and say unlawful 
possession of the property, though the probability 
was that my official superiors would see their way 
to charging her with the graver offence of receiv- 
ing stolen goods well knowing them to have been 
atolen. 

We reached the court a quarter of an hour 
before my case was called on, and as it was now 
a strong and plain case, there was sufficient 
time for making the arrangements for conducting 
it under its new aspects, When it came on for 
hearing, the male prisoner was brought in by 
himself. Leaning forward with his fo arms 
upon the rail of the dock, he ced round the 
court, and especially at me, with a very confident 
air. The firat intimation that he had of the 
arrest of his wife was when, a minute later, she 
was Jed into court. At aight of her, the blood 
returned to his countenance again with a rush, 
turning it livid, almost black ‘teed, with passion 
as, throwing his arme above his head, he eteclaimed 
with an guprecation: ‘Ronnded on—rounded 
on!’ But that the officers guarding the dock 
were too quick for him, he would have felled the 
female prisoner ag she was placed beside him 
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whimpering: ‘O no, Harry.. How can you think 
so of me!’ His manner and action at thie junc- 
ture were, to those experienced in such affairs, as 
good as a practical adinisaion of guilt. From that 
point the case for the ution went smoothly 
and surely. I repeated in evidence what I have 
already told here of my morning’s work and its 
resulta, and produced the stolen property ound, 
together with the lista descriptive of portions of it 
that had been issued from time to time. On this, 
a further remand of a week was granted, to allow 


epparvanity es forward the owners of g 
8. 


6 various artic 

During the interval between the committal and 
the trial, I obtained some interesting particulars 
concerning the self-dubbed Mr Smith and his 
work. His escaping detection so long had been 
in a measure due to the methoda by which 
he had disposed of his plunder, He had kept 
altogether aloof from professional receivers of 
stolen property, and in fact was not known in the 
trade at all. Such articles as could have been 
unmistakably identified, he had had the eelf- 
restraint to refrain from putting on the market 
immediately; and though his storing them for 
a time ultimately furnished conclusive evidence 
against him, there was no doubt it had deferred 
the evil day. At the trial, a verdict of guilty 
was returned against the male prisoner, and he 
was sentenced to five years’ peual servitude ; but 
the woman was acquitted on the ground that 
she had acted under the direction of her hus- 
band. 

What the real name of thia convict was, is 
even now not known with certainty to the autho- 
Titiex During the week of the first remand, 
however, we 1n our division had come to speak 
of him aa Single-handed Smith, and ao we speak 
of him etill, when, og sometimes happens, his 
exploits crop up in conversation among our- 
selves. 


THE MONTH: 
BOIENCE AND ARTS 


From eome experimonts which have been lately 
made in the United States, it scems probable 
that nitro-glycerine may eventually supersede 
gunpowder as a charge for shells In the ex- 
periments referred to, shells filled with this 
terrible fluid were fired from a twenty-pounder 
fieldpiece with a churge of three pounds of gun- 
powder, In one cage, Where the gun was aimed 
point-blank aguinst a bank of soft earth, the shell 
scooped out a cavity in the soft soil of eight feet 
in diameter, and no less than five feet deep. For 
comparison of resulta, an ordinary shell charged 
with common powder was fired into the same 
bank from the aame distance, when the hole made 
was only two and a half feet in diameter, and 
but one foot deep. 

Aa a@ precaution against fire, some scenery at 
one of the Brussela theatres was coated two years 
ago with a composition largely consisting of alam 
and asbestos. nt experiments with scenery 


80 prepdred have demonstrated that the canvas 
canbe thus rendered perfectly incombustible 
The invention is due to an engineer in the 
town; and the 
throughout the country. 


rocees will now be ada 
E It is said A erigA 
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le application does not interfere in any way 

the material upon which the scengs are 
painted, nor does it have any prejudicial effect 
on the colours employed. _ 

It would seem, according to a Dresden news- 
paper, that disasters to eyesight are far more 
common than is generally supposed. It ie there 
stated that in Germany and Switzerland more 
than two million glass eyea are manufactured 
every year. One French house alone manu- 
factures three hundred thousand annually. The 
reater number of the unfortunate purchasers 
of these artificial eyes are labourers and artisans, 
more particularly those who are exposed to fire 
and who are employed in ironworks. It is stated 
that an artificial eye seldom lasts for more than 
five years, for the natural secretions of the glands 
cause the aurface of the glass to become cloudy. 
The imitation of the natural eye is so exact— 
the pupil being made of coloured glass, and red 
lines being painted on the inner surface to simu- 
late veins—that it is with extreme difficulty that 
aman with a glass eye can be distinguished from 
those with natural sight. 

A new primary battery for electric-lighting 
oes has been invented by Mr C, Maltby. 

ewton, C.E., who claims for his invention the 
following advantages: It will give a constant 
current, affording a brilliant and steady light 
for one hundred and twenty hours without any 
kind of attention; and the battery need not be 
run off for these one hundred and twenty hours 
at a time, but may be used for an hour a day 
or an hour a week until exhausted, 13 may be 
required, The fluid used is non-corrosive, and 
Gives off no fumes The new battery is intro- 

uced to public notice by the ‘Electric Light 
Syndicate of West Street, Finsbury, London,’ and 
it is intended that it shall be hired by eonsumers 
at a nominal rental, and be recharged when 
required, and generally kept in working order 
by the Company, The cost of using this new 
form of battery ia eatimated to equal that of gas 
at four shillings and sixpence per thousand feet. 
The apparatus has no machinery to get out of 
order, and it can be kept in any outhouse, shed, 
or cellar, 

It is worthy of notice, as showing the gradual 
introduction of electricity for unusual purposes, 
that the captain of the South Coast Tricycle Club 
recently rode a machiue lighted by a small incan- 
descent lamp fitted with a reflector. It ia said 
to have given a good light, and the experiment 
was in every way 4 success, 

An interesting paper, entitled The Coloured 
Race as n Problem in Sanitation, was recently 
read by Bishop Penick at a Public Health Con- 
ference at Louisville, United Staten. In the courag 
of this paper the writer said that the negro since 
his emancipation had degenerated in a very marked 
degree, and that he is dying off fifty per cent. 
faster than his white brothers. He alao said that 
the death-rate among the coloured race was much 
larger than its increase ; and he argued from this, 
that uuless something was done to prevent thig 
mortality, the race would in time become extinct. 
A curious commentary upon this view is afforded 
by @ paragraph in the Scientific American to the 
effect that a coloured woman in Marion County 
recently died of measles at the age of one hny- 
dred and twenty-two yeara, She retained all her 
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faculties up to the time of her death, and said 
that abe had never taken a dose of medicine. In 
the last cotton-picking season, she took her share 
in the work, and did that work well. It is atated 
that her age is attested by authentic recorda. 

A contemporary gives particulars of a very 
singular surgical operation. A year ago, o 
man at Huntingdon attempted to murder his 
sweetheart by atabbi her with a sword-cane, 
and was duly sentenced to penal servitude, His 
victim gradually recovered, but constantly main- 
tained that a portion of the blade still remained 
in her body. In this conjecture it seems she 
was right, for a piece of steel more than six 
inches in length has just been taken from her. 
The most peculiar part in connection with the 
operation remains to be stated. The original 
wound was in the pet chest, and the blade 
has been extracted, broken end first, from her 
back, so that during its sojourn in her body the 

iece of steel must hive turned completely round, 

er recovery is only a matter of time. 

A new aieage peng: Name has been invented 
by Mr James Black, Dumfries, who was formerl 
a kiln-man, and was thus well acquainted wit! 
the problem to be solved. The machine, although 
a small one, will dry at the rate of forty bushels 
an hour. It consists of an iron case, in the 
interior of which are four wire cylinders extend- 
ing its whole length, about fourteen feet. The 
heated air from o furnace below rises through 
this case, and gradually dries the grain, which is 
supplied at the top, and is carried from cylinder 
to cylinder in turn, and eventually discharged 
perfectly dry. An exhaust fan expels the steam 
as it rises from the grain. It is said that the 
drying is more equal than when effected in 
a kiln, and that the heating can be done at 
far lesa cost, The machine has another advan- 
tage in being portsble, for it can be shifted 
from place to place. 

According to a paper read by Dr T. D, Crothers 
before the Society for the study of inebriety, 
there are now in America fifty different hospitals 
for drunkards. These contain more than one 
thousand patients; besides, it must be remem- 
bered, another thousand who are under treatment 
outside the hospitals. In most of these cases, 
the disease—for inebriety is now looked upon as 
a form of disease—had existed for many years 
Tt is said that thirty-five per cent. of the cases 
under treatment are permanently restored. Dr 
Crothers considera thet the marked intensity of 
inebriety in America as compared with Britain 
may be ascribed to the ‘greater intensity of nervous 
function.’ He does not believe in so-called cures 
or antidotes for this form of ‘drunkenness,’ but 
maintains that each case should receive special 
study of ite peculiarities, and should be subjected 
to strictly scientific treatment. 

The following method of preserving cut flowers 
has recently been published. An inverted glass 
shade is placed in a soup-plate or other non- 

us vessel, and surrounded with water. The 
fresh-cut blossoms are then placed under the 
shade, and at the same moment a small quantity 
of spirit of chloroform, thst is, chlorie ether, 16 
dropped into the water. Flowers thus treated 
will it is said, keep fresh for months; but the 
operation of placing them beneath the shade and 
pouring in the chloroform must be done quickly. 
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The occurrence of unusually hot westher has 
always the effect of calling attention to methods 
ef purifying water; and there are aow under 
discussion some new systems of cleansing waate 
waters with a view to prevent the pollution of 
rivers. One of these which ie attracting attention 
is a process auggested by Dr Gerson of Hamburg, 
poconling to thia process, the waste water is first 
of cae aced in a reservoir and treated with 
chemicals, which form a precipitate. This pre- 
cipit ig mixed with peat and used as manure. 
The remaining liquid is now subjected to filtration 
through a mixture of sawdust and peat, by which 
any colouri or offensive matter is at once 
abstracted. “The result is a water which is per- 
fectly odourless and tasteless; and this applies 
even to liquid which is the refuse of dyeworks 
and tanneries. The system is said to he economi- 
cal, as the by-products are of almost sufficient 
value to cover the cost. 

Our readers will remember that a few years 
ago we gave a full description of Mr Fleuss’s 
diving apparatus, and also of the application of 
that invention to the saving of life in gas-laden 
mines or other noxious atmospheres, ‘he eame 
indefatigable inventor has now successfully applied 
his talenta to the production of a domestic hand 
ice-machine, by which small quantities of ice can 
be readily produced. The machine acta upon 
Carré’a principle, which is described in every 
physical text-book. This procesa consists of vapor- 
ising a portion of the water treated by means 
of a vacuum, aided by the absorptive action of 
sulphuric acid. The machine will be of t 
value not only in ordinary households where 
small quantities of ice are constantly in ia 
but alao to yachts and other vessels not provid 
with the power which is necessary to actuate the 
freezing-machines which are used so largely in 
steam-vessels. The machine is small and compact, 
and is not costly. 

Dr Thomas Taylos, microscopist to the depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, bas in the 
last annual Report of that department shown, 
by means of photo-micrographs and coloured 
plates, illustrations of the crystallisation of butter 
and other animal fats) He shows that the fats 
of different animals differ in their crystallisation, 
and asserts that if butter, lard, and beef-fat are 
separately boiled and eeually cooled, the crystals 
that are formed will show marked differences 
under microscopic examination. These differences 
are easily to be seen in the photographs alluded 
to, and they point out a ready means of detecting 
butter which has been adulterated by spurious 
fats. 

Methods of identifying artificial butter are of 

culiar interest just now, for the Houses of 

arliament have recently discussed the subject 
of these substitutes for butter and the name by 
which they should be called. It is now re- 
solved that the word ee shall, be used 
instead of ‘Butterine ;’ and dealers who fraudu- 
lently rupply the artificial for the real article wil) 
be subject to heavy penalties. ine when 
properly wade is by no means an unhealthy com- 
pound ; but it should of course be sold for what 
it is, and got for genuine butter, as has been 
the custom among certain dishonest trader. In 
Germany, it has been | d that margarine 
should be mixed during preparation with one of 
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ucta of the dry distillation of tar, which 
wonld in no way affect its taste, wholesomeness, 
or general appearance ; but the mixture so treated 
when into contact with a solution of 
soda or ammonia, would become bright red. i 
result would also follow if genuine butter were 
adulterated with even a small quantity of the 
pre margarine. 
e question of the danger attending the use of 
val peers has recently been revived by 
the Lancet. stated that, contrary to general 
delief, m is not the only colour which should 
be avoided as being likely to be charged with an 
arsenical comapeustt but that various other gaudy 
wall-papers are contaminated with the noxious 
sstal to a considerable extent Flock-papers 
should be particularly avoided, for the rubbing off 
of the flock causes the colour to be disseminated 
in the air as a fine dust, which can be readily 
drawn into the lunga Arsenic is used in the pre- 
tion of many colours which cannot be truly 
escribed in themselves as arsenical Thus, many 
of the aniline pigments have arsenic present in 
them, generally as an impurity caused by careleas 
manufacture, and magenta is one of the colours 
which is likely to be so contaminated; so that 
the conclusion to be drawn from these remarks 
is, that the colour of the paper is really no guide 
to the preaence of or freedom from arsenic. The 
testa for the presence of this metal are comipara- 
tively simple, and can be performed by an 
unskiNed hand. They are fully described in 
any text-book of chemistry. 

it hes been stated that a substance resembling 
ivory, of great hardness and of creamy whiteness, 
can be made from potatoes. The tubers must be 
of good qnality, and after being washed in diluted 
sulphuric acid, are boiled in the same liquid until 
they form a dense and aolid mass. ey are 
then freed from the acid and slowly dried. This 
artificial ivory can be dyed and turned in the 
lathe, and applied to any of the uees for which 
real ivory—now becoming so scarce—is usually 
employed. It remains to be acen whether this 
imitation ivory will answer for many purposes as 
well aa celluloid. It certainly should be much 
cheaper to manufacture. 

The ash from the volcano Cotopaxi has recently 
been analysed at a certain place where it fell, a 
distance of one hundred and twenty miles from 
the mountain. It was found to consist of quartz, 
felepar, magnetite, and epecular iron ore It is 
curious to note that silver was present in this ash 
to the extent of nearly two hundred prains per 
ton, Thia seems a very small proportion; but 
when we consider the amount of ash ejected 
during one eruption of the volcano, which is 
spread over the vast area indicated by the distance 
at which this sample was collected, it must be 
seen that the total quantity of the precious metal 
distributed throughout the dust is really enor- 
mous 

The resulta of some inquiries as to the con- 
dition of certain trees in the Park and grounds 
of the capital at Washington are contained in 


the pamphlet issued by the United States Depart-, 


ment of Agriculture, It seems that eome of these 
trees have been completely denuded of foliage by 
the action of destructive insects, and the matter 
has now really become serious, It was hoped 


that when the English sparrow was imported 
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across the Atlantic, that the mischief would 
cease; but it now seems that the pugnacious 
little bird has rather protected these by 
driving gway the native birds which used to feed 
It is to be hoped that the close 
attention given to this important subject will 
lead to some remedy being soon adopted. 

A recipe for a ae and cheap disinfectant has 
recently been published. It is compounded as 
follows: In a pint of water are dissolved thirty 

ins of nitrate of lead ; in another vessel, two 

hme of common ealt are dissolved in two 
allons of water; when the crystals disappear, 
the two liquids are mixed ther; and after 
the precipitate which is formed has been allowed 
to settle, a clear fluid remains, which consists of al 
saturated solution of chloride of lead. This liquid 
can be used for all the usual disinfectant purposes, 
and a cloth saturated with it will speedily render 
the air of a sickroom aweet. Nitrate of lead is 
a cheap salt, and the mixture can be made with- 
out much trouble. 

It has lately been pointed out that the banner 
of steam given off by locomotives may be regarded 
as a hygrometer or detecter of the amount of 
moisture present in the air. If the atmosphere 
be already saturated or nearly saturated with 
water, and rain may therefore be looked for, the 
steam from the chimney is seen to hover in an 
uncertain manner over the train, and will some- 
times form a cloud one hundred feet long or more 
behind the moving carriages. In dry weather, on 
the other hand, the steam rapidly disappears, and 
in some instances it is so quickly drunk up by 
the thirsty air as to make no visible cloud at 
Those who live near railways have, therefore, a 
ready means of ascertaining whether wet or dry 
weather may be expected by the appearance of 
the cloud from the locomotive chimney. 

A new industry, and especially one that makes 
good use of what has hitherto been regarded as a 
waste product, is always a matter of great inte- 
rest and importance. Such an industry has re- 
cently been established in South Staffordshire, 
its object being the preparation of basic slag for 
agricultural manure. For this purpose, the Staf- 
fordshire Steel and Ingot Iron Company at 
Bilston has recently aid down extensive plant 
for grinding the slag. The machinery used pul- 
verises the material to such an extent that the 
finished product will pass through a sieve of ten 
thousand holes to the square inch. The manurial 
value of this slag is due to the large quantity of 
iron and phosphoric acid which it contains. 

The sunflower has hitherto been valued in this 
country chiefly for ita poetical fame, latterly as 
an aid to eenede decoration, and has also bee 
turned to the more prosaic purpose of poultry- 
feeding, ita seeds being much a talted e, 
domestic fowla. According to a Gulch jourual, 
the plant is cultivated in certain swampy districts 
with great advantage to the general climate 
From obeervations made during the month of 
June 1885, it was found that a quarter of an acre 
of these pe will give off in a day sixty-five 
gallons of water in the form of vapour. ere 
seema little doubt that the flower not only acts as 
an absorber of water, but that it destroys malaria, 
It of course emits, as all plants do, pure oxygen in 


exchange for the carbonic acid it appropriates; 
but it ts suggested that possibly the aromatic 
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ESTABLISHED BY WILLIAM 


IN THE HIMALAYAN COUNTRY. 


countries, and places of India. 


territory, and of that part he takes up his pen 
to give some account; but he believes that he 
may say with correctness that there is vast simi- 
larity everywhere along the great wooded base 
which looks down on the plains of Hindustan, 
in front of the eternal snows, from the Punjab 
territories, far to the left, to Darjeeling and parts 
adjacent and beyond, away to the right. You 
have the same sanmatoria for British soldicrs ; 
hill-stations for the European community gene- 
rally, which vary only as one English town 
differs from ita neighbour; and nestling in nooks 
all over the hillsides, you have the same sort of 
native inhabitants, semi-Hindustani or Indian and 
semi-Mongolian in national type. 

Of late years, the most notable movement in 
these mountain districts has been the establish- 
ment of the Forest Department by the govern- 
j ment of India, which has, by the hande of this 
§ department, assumed formal possession of all the 
H great forests; has set about taking care of them; 
j and, farther, of multiplying and increasing both 
} the area and the best natural products of these 
fj enormous and majestic wildernesses, Noble are 
H the mighty hillsides, indeed ; and in the verdure 
| with which they are clad may be counted many 
i varieties of pine and classes of kindred genus. The 
deodar, which we believe is a cedar, is esteemed 
the most valuable. In the hill-tracts which face 
the upper provinces of Indiay the mountains 
generally are wooded only on the sides looking 
backward to the higher ranges, the mowy chain 
behind; and the slopes which look south, to 
( the sun, are yellow and bare, At points along 
the line of railway which roms for many a 
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Tar country of the outer Himalaya—the tracts 
which form the base of the vast triangle which 
has the isle of Ceylon at its apex—is the most 
charming for climate and the most surpassing for 
grandeur and beauty of scenery of all the districts, 
The writer is 
familiar with but one part of this long line of 
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to far-distant Peshawur, right on the distant 
verge of empire, one can alight to go to the 
hill-station of hia choice or to which duty drawa 
him. Darjeeling, which is now a great place, 
can be reached from Calcutta direct; and by 
going up the line, one can alight for Naini Tal 
or Mussourie, for Dalhousie or Simla; but to get 
to these places, after leaving the main line, one 
must undertake a second journey, which varies 
in length and in difficulty with the station 
selected. But refreshing it is, when you do get 
there, and you can appreciate then what ‘climate * 
means; and you are apt to go about enjoying 
each mouthful of the fresh air, with hands 
extended, as if to grasp and weigh and fecl the 
delightful commodity. 

The climate would be considered good and 
bracing for any country in the world; and the 
Forest officers are quite appreciative of the great 
advantage that in this respect they enjoy; and 
they cling to the hills, although, as compared 
with eome other departments, the Forest is not 
well paid ; while the life is often one of com- 
plete isolation, The Forest officials have rather 
a difficult course to steer in their dealings in 
the way of duty with the native communities 
of the hilleide and the glen. The villages are 
legion ; they are scattered about everywhere, and 
they have, the writer infers, many claims, coming 
down probably from unknown antiquity, which 
are apt to clash with the great claim of imperial 
lordship. But the department appears to be 
very wisely guided ; and the offiiials are trained 
men, not rarely of high acientific attainment ; 
learned in all native languagea,;and in social 
position equal of course to uny. Jolly little cribs 
some of the Forest huts are, and in much, very 
un-Ingian like; bat covered with trellis-work 
and creepers, half hut, balf bungalow, they carry 
one away from things Indian, especially when 
the sun is sinking low behind the great mountain 
walls, and@b> air is getting chilly, chilly. Very 
pleasant then to turn inside, where the little 
room is ruddy with “the light of the roaring 






hundred mile from Caloutég in the south-east; fire, On the sward near the honse you may 
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too, aie ae daisies ; but do not come|mantled in saintly enow; below one’s feat, 
aadarely - ar af they exist, pred are due to|the floor of cloud, ‘ vast—motionless ;’ far away, 
the horticultural tastes of the officer of the}the white bulwark of the -eternal mows; and 
¥ ing | over all, in exquisite contrast, the pale bine of 


circle. “The ‘villages are low, in the interly 
ne’ ale hill |the sky’ with the sun es yet’ unricen. Buch a 


valleys, but sometimes on the slopes of the : 
Some look lke a collection of Swiss cottages, | scene is not often beheld, and forma a diamond 
iss | locket for Memory to keep with her. 


two-storied and roofed with slate; and Swiss e 
In the summer, which is always pleasant in 


or not, certainly unlike anything in the lower , N 
regiona, ‘the plains’ from which we have just | these altitudes, wild strawberries patch the sides 
ascended, of the hills with red. Eaten ‘one by one,’ thess 
In one @ village which the writer visited, | have not much flavour; but munched by the 
he waa struck with the fine appearance of the | handful, they do give out some characteriatic 
female community. They looked far finer beings | relish, albeit a faint one; and they make very 
then the men, and were full in form, with remark- | nice jam. Apricota are grown in the native 
ably iarge and expressive black eyes; and, gene- j villages, and these, too, are better a8 jam than 
tally, buxom of figure and expressive of face ;| eaten from the tree. Rasps and blackberries can 
while the men appeared very ordinary, thin, and | also be gathered; and the writer, remembers 
shabby creatures. gratefully the confections made by a lady-friend 
Another charm of ‘the interior’—as the regions | resident at the neighbouring military hill-station ; 
ying awey from the hill-stations are called—is|and all made from native fruit, supplemented 
6 pheasants Here he get the noble birds amid | by perhaps English strawberries, In the mili- 
the noble foresta. ere are several varieties, at Hear a in cantonments, you might well forget 
- bat the most prized is the moonal, which is got | India, for everything looks so English. Neat 
at the highest elevation, and whose coat is of aj brick buildings of all sizes, with slated roofe; 
beautiful azure. You may be ‘worse off,’ indeed, | brisk, stalwart redcoats; neat young English 
than to be wending your way home to the hut| women passing by; and in the gardens below 
catrying a heavy pheasant, which you have just|the railing-lined walk, little fair-haired English 
ed on the soft grassy brow of some great | boys and girls laughing and playing. And the 
declivity ; turning, now and again, to look at the | fresh, glorious air, how it comes in billows up 
sunset ant still welling up from the sable deeps | the wide atcep ravines, with the diminished trees 
of the opposite ranges; and then feeling the frozen | and villagea iar away down! And looking level, 
ou feel the sensation of being up in a balloon! 


ground of the forest path crunching beneath 
your feet; while your retriever comes pattering | Here the eed Roti regiments are sent when 
just out from England, to be ‘set up’ by a year’s 
residence, ere going to their long apell of dut 
in the hot plains beneath. And the Englis 
look, mostly, as if the place did them good; 
and you may see as healthy visages and as 
rosy cheeks here as you could wish. 

To revert to the etrawberriea The writer 
recalls a time when he went strawberrying with 
the help of all his baggage soci to gather . 
for jam-making ; and how a favourite Sancho, 
a water-spaniel, was as keen alter thie berciea ag 
any, and would hunt for them in company of his 
master, and with roguish delight would seek to 
be first at a good one, pouncing upon it with 
his paw; and with waving tail, and the white 
of his knowing eye showing, refusing to let 
gol <A hill pony that had been for years’ in 
the plains enjoyed himself, too, om another occa- 
sion; and when he came to a atretch of snow 
lying by the roadside, would delight to go amon 
it and to toss at it with his nose aa he trotte 
through it, It is requisite in these parts to 
have horses thab are accustomed to the hills, 
for animals oomine up freshly are apt to get 
terribly puffed and blown with but little exertion, 
Poniea are preferable to horsea, bnt the latter 
are extensively used. Not far from the canton- 
ments of which we are writing is the spot 
where, in the year 1871, Capiain Lillingston of 
the Forest department lost his life by his horse’s 
foof slipping. He fell, not over a sheer i- 
pice but down a long grassy” bank; and was 
found dead at or near the foot of it; and the 
horse too. A simple stone with an inscription 
and 1.4.8. msrks the place on the path by the 

















after you. 

There ia other game than pheasants on these 
alps, however, very different; and the pursuit 
more arduous, Bears abound, and tigers are at 
times very troublesome. The bear, although not 
fond of showing fight, can maul most frightfully 
with his claws, which resemble those of a garden 
roke, and his favourite coup is to scalp. Mr 
P-——, a Forest officer, lost hia life by a fall 
from a precipice in an affair with a bear; and 
as to tigers, our host at Deoban, Mr S——, was 
the lucky man who, a few years ago, killed a 
men-eater, for whose destruction the whole station 
of Obakrata turned out, soldiers, civilians, and 

@ comprehensive linc; and the anima) fell 
to the rifle of Mr S——. Im a jar of spirits 
in the bungalow some human remains are shown 
that were found in the stomach. Close to Deoban, 
Mr G——, of the Forests also, a noted sportaman 
and shot, while walking along, heard some noise 
behind him, and discovered that he was being 
followed by a tiger. He signalled to his ser- 
vant to hand him his rifle; and returving towarde 
the striped animal, he ‘let him have’ a bullet 
in the head, and ‘bagged’ him; the shot being 
ag accurately placed between the eyes as if done 
bya pair of compasses | 

In the winter-time, the writer has seen the 
icicles hanging plentifully, long and solid, from 
the eaves of the Deoban bungalow; the snow 
] deep everywhere, and the vast woods 
shrouded, silent, in the soft ghostly garniture. 
This spot is some nine thousand feet above the 
“sea; and after a stormy night, the writer has 
ween the clouds lying like a great calm sca delow ; 
one, with here and there the tops of hills for | lone hillide. v 
_ islands, The eoup dott was superb and en-{ One branch of the work of the Forest, depart- 
“chanting: the millions of surrounding trons | mont is the cutting of sleepers for railway pur- 
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emepe i eer] ; 
end the floating of them down the streams 
& wind towards the plains at the bottom of 


the ravines in the mountains The deodar cedar 
is the best, we believe, for sleepers. This is a 
most im t part of the department’s opera- 
tions, Another is to supply the cantonments 
with firewood ; and lastly, it devolves upon them 
to offer 4 great deal of general hospitality, which 
they obligingly do, and at no amall sacrifice, 
for many are the calls upon them, both upon 


_ their time and their cellar and larder, by friends 


ll known and by the ing stranger. 
It ia a grand mountain country. The scenery 
of great beauty and deur; often more 
and bold than beautiful; yet in the aspects 
ing the north, where the trees abound every- 
here, one finds acenes of singular nobility ; and 
most days you can get a view of the higher 
Mnonarchs, the eternal mows. These, however, 
are distant, and not, therefore, so imposing as 
imagination will figure them, and the snow 
appears at times as of a metallic tinge. But it 
is grand, nevertheless ; and the air cold, bracing, 
glorious. Lovely are the pinewoods when the 
late afternoon sun is lingering among them; and 
the high bank where the wild thyme WB, 
on the misty morning when the sun is slowly 
climbing up from the east, there is health and 
pleasure and poetry there too; as there is when 
the aromatic scents from the forest side steal 

over one like soft and subtle music. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL-—ST KERIAN. 


Tae village of St Keriau, in Cornwall, lies about 
ten miles inland from the north-west coast. It 
lies in a hollow, a valley down which flows a 
little stream, that has its source in the granite 
moors that form the backbone of the long penin- 
anla that constitutes the county of the Cornn- 
British. ae the valley, clothing ite sides, where 
steep, are oakwoods, copse for the most part ; and 
above the copse rise the bald moors, sprinkled 
with gorse, and in July, pink with heather, and 
purple shot with heath. The granite tower of 
the church peeps above some old lime-trees that 
form an avenue to the porch, and some Scotch 
firs that rise with flaky boughs from the church- 
yard boundary. There the rooks build and 

rden the velvety green foliage with their rough 
neste. The tower of the church is square, with 
the pinnacles cut to lean outwards, as the folia- 
tion of a crown—a Cornizh peculiarity. Near the 
churchyard, communicating with it by 6 side- 
door, is the rectory garden, apparently one i 
pillow of evergreens, laurel and phododendron, 
oad myrtle and oo ; ae 4 of this green 
pillow ap the alate roo 6 parsonage, 
Disk ao. dean ia. dhe evereresis’ Hue cate nol 


and chimneys appear. 
The co’ of 8t Kerian are for the most part 


t of kneaded clay—locally called eob—the warmest, 
an 
p built; « 


driest material of which s house can be 
material which, when used as a garden 
wall, ripens peaches, grapes, apricots on. its warm 
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surface. Yt sucks in the eun’s raya as a : 
and gives out the heat all night. Stand by a mie 
wall after a bright day, when white-frost is farm- 
ing on the grass, and you feel a warm exhalation 
streaming from the dry clay. Fruit-trees must 
blossom when nailed against it: and the blossom 
cannot do other than set, and having set, must 
glow and swell and mellow and flush with eweet- 
ness. The flower-bed under the cob-wall is one 
that is rampant, Inxuriant, always beautiful 
In the winter months it is not bare; it has 
Christmas roses and aconites; it is throwing 
up and opening flowers at extraordinary times, 
and ripening strawberries at periods when no one 
dreame of strawberries. : 

A few houses are of stone, and the stone, like 
the cob, is whitewashed. These houses have 
slate roofs, and on the slate are orange and white 
patches of lichen; and on very old slate even 
maases of golden stonecrop. But the most sub- 
dued slate never reaches the sofinces and sweet- 
ness of tone of thatch—the thatch that covers the 
cob cottegea That is brown and furry and cosy. 
Verily, the cottars must be princes and princesses 
to cover their houses with sealekin ! 

One of the stone houses is the village inn, with 
the sign of the Silver Bowl. Why this sign? 
Because the legend told how St Kerian had gone 
to sea in o basin of pure silver, and in it had 
rowed over vast and trackless waters fill he 
reached the land of Paradise. And all the time 
he was away, a wolf kept watch over his wallet 
and pralter, that lay on the beach of India 

St Kerian was, truly, none other than the man 
in the moon, and the moon was his coracle of 
silver in which he traversed the dark-blue 
heavenly scaa. But of this the villagers knew 


nothing, They dimly recollected the old Catholic, 


legend of the miraculous cruise of the patron 
saint of the parish, and knew that the great silver 
bow] on the signboard over the inn referred to 
the story. 

‘Auiathes stone house belonged to the black- 
smith, George Penrose, a plain worthy man, hard- 
working in his forge and out of it: in it, h er- 
ing and moulding iron; out of it, digging>and 

wing vegetables in his garden; and especially 
fond of carnations. 

Outside the village, a rifle-shot from the last 
house that could claim to be in what was locall 
called the Ghurch-town, stood a poor cottage, built 
of cob, with a thatched roof. This cottage was 
but one story high. You could have touched the 
eaves when standing by it The door of the 


cottage opened on the road; but beside it, i 


one end, was a garden in the shape of an ex- 
tremely acute triangle; one side was 
against the road, and the back was hedged against 
the field. It was obvious at the first glance that 
this was the cottage of a squatter, who, in times 
past, when land was of Mitle value, had squatted 
on a bit of waste ground beside the road, turned 
it into a garden, and erected the cot! for him- 
self. ;No one had objected, If the lord of the 
manor had been told of it, he had laughed and 
shrugged his shoulders waked no head-rent 
No eg a pe been made ie: — Bre 
uatter ; d as years passed an A 
3 slaeidement to any man for his house 
and bit of land, in time he became absolute 
proprietor of cottage and triangular garden, with 
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as the beet ire in the neighbourhecd and the 
most substantial yeoman in the parish had to 
their lands. The cottage had been dug out of a 
pit at the vertex of the garden, where was now 
a oe and a shivering white willow by it; 
and the triangle of d had been reclaimed 
from the roadside by old Jonathan, the father 
of Zackie and of Bessie Cable’s mother. 

This was the estate—this, and seventy-cight 
pounds five shillings and tenpence—which fell 
as an inheritance to Bessie Cable on the death of 
her uncle; and to this freehold estate Richard 
moved with his mother and little children, and 
into it he settled ; Bessie Cable being ita sole 
and undisputed, and, indeed, indisputable pos- 
seagor. Not another relative in Cornwall, nay, in 
the wide world, had Uncle Zackie. I am sorry 
to say it, but it is true, and must be eaid—the 

ple of St Kerian did not hail the arrival of 
Tne Cables with enthusiasm, were by no means 
inclined to show them much_hospitality. St 
Kerian’s people were Cornish Kelta to the ends 
of their fingers and toes, without one drop of 
Saxon blood in their veins. They were a people 
who shut themselves up in their exclusiveness, 
as they were shut in by nature by their moors. 
It might be true that Bessie Cable was linked 
to the place by her mother; but her mother 
had chosen to desert the house of her child- 
hood and ‘go foreign ;’ and Mrs Cable was foreign 
born and bred; she did not even speak like 
a Cornish woman. All England, even Devon, 
and most of all the eastern counties, was foreign 
to the Cornishman, foreign as Timbuctoo and 
Alaska, 

The 8t Kerian'’s people did not come out to 
meet and welcome the new landed proprietor 
and his family who came into their midst; 
they looked on him with suspicion and jealousy. 
Richard Cable, grown peculiarly sensitive and 
irritable, felt this, and resented it He would 
have as little to do as was possible with the 
St Kerian’s folk. Besides, he was disappointed. 
The cottage and the land were much smaller 
than he had expected, Omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico. He had amagined @ roomy house, with 

ardens and paddock, and perhaps some ont- 

uildings. He was wofully downcast when he 
arrived at the hovel in the wagon on the straw. 
The cot was plainly furnished, and in toler- 
able repair. It was obvious that a hard time 
was before him. He was poor, though a landed 

roprietor. His estate, like that of so many 
Boies in the present day, would not maintain 
him. He would have to work, and work hard, to 
feed the seven little maiden mouths at home, as 
well as his own and his mother’s. Potatoes, as 
he knew by experience, would go like wildfire ; 
bread would vanish as moisture m the eaat wind. 
The three-cornered garden would not grow cab- 
bages and turnips enough for, all these little 
stornachs that demanded of it food daily. Think! 
Three hundred and sixty-five daye make up the 
year. Multiplied by eight, that makes two thoa- 
sand nine hundred an ey oe ee one 
per diem—to he got out of little en ; 
and that, moreover, without making any, count 
ef food for Richard himself. But they must 
have supper as well ae dinner. For dinner, 
potatoes; for supper, Kail; so that in reality 


as hast ie i the eight andthe 
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the demands on the trian patch reclaimed 
from the roadside would amount—if the father 
was to eat anything out of it except earth and 
stones—to six thousand five h and seventy 


meals. 

Richard Cable had always been a reserved man. 
He was now more reserved than of old. <At 
Hanford, he had associated with his mates with- 
out ever becoming what they would call ‘one 
of themselves’ At St Kerian he associated with 
no one, The Cornish people are inveterate talkers. 
It is said that a loquacious person can talk the 
hind-legs off a horse; if eo, it is a wonder that 
any legs remain on the horses in the west. 
Everything is made to pr way to talk—the 
most pressing business, the most urgent duties. 
Indeed, the most imperious call of a Cornish- 
man’s nature is to It is said that in the 
navy the officers are shy of west-country sailors, 
because they are euch talkers. The Cornish are 
a kindly people, who like their neighbours to 
be ‘free’ with them—that is, to run into their 
houses at all hours for a talk and allow them to 
reciprocate. 

Dicky Cable went near none of the villagers 
of St Kerian, hardly spoke to them; when he 
did, it was on necessary matters. He let them 
understand that he objected to have his kitchen 
invaded ot all times, and to have his proceed- 
ings scrutinised and canvassed. He was a busy 
man. He had to work for seven little children, 
and had not time to talk. With him, every 
minute was precious ; it meant a patch on Mary’s 
shoe, threescore stitches in Martha’s stocking 
that he was knitting; the shaping of a wooden 
head to Beagie’s doll; a bit of tilling of the 
garden that fed them all Every idle minute 
sows a weed, said Richard. : 

The villagers, who grudged -the invasion o! 
the ish by foreigners, were, not ‘sonciliate: 
by Cable’s manner; they could not anderstan 
that he had other crops to cultivate than good 
fellowship. 

Mrs Cable also, in spite of her Cornish blood 
was no talker. Had she been a gossip, all woul 
have been well. When you come across a Frenc 
man in a railway carriage or in a café, he te 
you the history of his love, the circumstan 
of his marriage, and the ages and temperame: 
of his children ; and expects similar confiden 
on your part. The Frenchman has a pleas 
in turning himself inside out before you, 

a glove. This is because he is a Kelt, 
cravea for sympathy. The Cornish are K 
also, and they overflow with frankness, a 
exact reciprocity in candour. The St ene 
people wanted to know the complete histo 
of the Cable family, and demanded it as a righ 
Bessie would tell nothing. The mother of t! 
children was dend—that was enough for the 
to know. Of Richard’s second marriage not’ 
word was breathed; no suspicion of it enters 
a St Kerian imagination, and.tha Cornish iraag 
nation is no sterile faculty:>; As certain sot 







will grow all kinds of’ plapts althongh nothin 

is sown in them, so wit #he imaginative facul 

it will produce crogg:@ most varied we 
wing where youjg@nld swear not a seed ar’ 
t had been dropped. 


The times were hard for Richard. He ha 
recovered so as to walk about; but he walked | 
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lamely and could not go far. Work for which 
he was suited was not easy to be got. Work 
by means of which he could live at esse was 
not to be got at all. 

The little patrimony that had come to Bessie 
Cable melted away. The necessary things to 
be bought, the doctor's bill, the bill at the 
Magpie, the feeding and elothing of the little 
ones—all ate into the seventy-eight pounds five 
shillings and tenpence. Unele Zackie had but 
a sin ip bed. Now, several were needed, and 
the ad to be purchased. One cup and saucer, 
and a single plate, a gridiron and a frying-pan, 
had sufficed for Uncle Zackie; this would not 
meet the requirements of nine persons, and had 
to be supplemented. 

Then, again, all the clothes of Richard, his 
mother, and his children had been ‘salved’ in 
the wreck, and were therefore lost to him. It 
was necessary to buy fresh clothes. What had 
been ‘salved’ was part recovery. 

Seven little girls! Was not that enough to 
break a poor man’s heart? Was it not selfish 
and cruel of Polly to spread her wings and fly 
to a better world and there enter into rest, and 
leave him alone in this rough world to battle with 
hunger and cold—with seven little maidens on his 
back? No wonder that his back began to bend ; 
no wonder that his flesh fell away, and he looked 
thin and transparent ; no wonder his clothes were 
so poor and patched. But his seven little girls 
were ou und upright and sturdy and neat. 
He stinted himself of everything that they might 
lack nothing. It was a desperate battle, and 
only strong love could have nerved him to fight 
it. If Richard Cable could have gone to sea, he 
might have earned something better than what 
he could pick up at St Kerian ; but he had either 
taken a distaste to the sea since his last voyage, or 
he could not bring himself to leave his children 
any more, 

He went about the parish to the farmers, 
limping on his stiff leg, and asked for work. 
Could he hedge? He had never learned the art, 
and let me tell the reader that hedging is an 
art, an art which School Boards are killing ; 
it is an art to be acquired in boyhood, and 
there is hardly o young man nowedays who can 
hedge. Did he know anything about cattle? 
He had had no experience, and not a farmer 
would intrust his cattle to him, that he might 
acquire experience on them. Could he plough? 
He had never tried; and good ploughing is not 
easily acquired, A walking postman was needed 
for five parishes, the pay eix-and-sixpence per 
week; the distance to be walked, fair weather 
or foul, twenty miles—but then, Richard was 
lame ; so he refused the six-and-six. 

The arg? authorities, the whole neighbour- 
hood—that ia, all five parishes—took it ill that 
he rejected the office of walking postman so 
li ly offered him, That he was lame, was 
his concern, not theirs. He rejected the office 
because he was proud; he was puffed up with 
pee because he was a foreigner. What could 

expected of a man who had seven little 
girls and not a boy? Seven little maids! What 
was to become of them if their father died? 
They and their grandmother would have to go 
w the workhouse ; and who would have to pay 
for them there, for feeding, for fattening of 
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them, for clothing, and educating them? Who 
but the ratepayers? No wonder that, with auch 
a the ratepayers looked on Richard 
Cable with a resentful eye, 

He got work at last—work for the time being 
—he took it resentfully, surlily, with gall in 
his heart—work on the roada, 

There was another matter which had not con- 
duced to diffuse a kindly feeling towards Cable 
in the splice One day, a village boy had knocked 
little Mary down out of wanton wickedness. She 
was a foreigner. He had heard his parents, the 
entire parish, speak against these forcigners, and 
he thongkt himeelf at liberty to demonstrate his 
dislike by outward act. en Richard heard 
this, he was as one possessed. He went after 
the boy and half-killed him in his fury, He 
ee escaped a summons for this retaliation. 
The boy’s father was a carpenter, and was related 
to every one else in the place. In St Kerion, 
of yon touched one, the whole population came 
out against you os a hive of bees. That the 
boy had done what was wrong occurred to no 
one. An outrage had been committed by this 
lame foreigner on 8 member of the community, 
and the entire community took it up and reeented 
it angrily. 

Since Richard had crossed the threshold, not 
once had Josephinc been named. One might 
have supposed that, as far os Kichard was con- 
cerned, no such person existed. 

Since he had entered that cottage, no allusion 
had becn made by him or his mother to the 
fortune of Gabricl Gotham. They had but to 
make their necessities known, and they could 
have as much money as they needed. But 
Richard would have died, his mother would have 
died, one and other would have sat silent and 
watched the seven little girls die of starvation, 
rather than touch a perny of that fortune, They 
were proud, were these Cables, mother and son ; 
their pride was inflexible as iron. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—A SPIKE IN THE NEST. 


The mind of Mr Cornelli« was at ease. So com- 
pletely satisfied was he that nothing was to be 
apprehended which could annoy him, that he 
went to town ‘on business,’ as he told his sister 
and daughter ; really, that he might amuse him- 
self, and he remained away from Hanford over 
a fortnight. 

When his affairs were in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and he saw that only desperate measures 
could avail, not to recover him, but to stave off 
a complete break-up, he bad begun to draw 
towards his old associates and dupes, His con- 
versation had acquired a sanctimonious ssyour, 
and the cut of his coat had something cleric 
about it, He laid aside his rather highly coloured 
ties, and adopted black, A moustache he had 
been cultivating disappeared. But when Jose- 
phine acquired the fortune of Gabriel Gotham, 
all necessity for picking up the old threads of 
his former life passed away, and he dropped 
once more the uaintances, and the formali- 
ties Sm dre e had with a bad grace reas- 
sume: the cogenty of adveree circumstances. 
He was an exceedingly shrewd man, as shrewd 
as he was uuprincipled; he knew the foibles, 
the follies, the weaknesses of men; but what he 
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did not know, and made no allowance for, were | motives swayed men’s conduct than truth and 
the noble and generous impulses of the heart./| honour and love; and Mr Cornellis was - 
Ge traced all actian in life to springs—but these j plexed and angry when he came across dices 
plea. were always nrean and selfish; comse-| who were not either intensely stupid or haat 
quently, he was occasionally foiled in his cal- | self-secking, Neither liked the other. Mr - 
culations, wood was forced to mistrust Cornellis; but he 

never could persuade himself that Josephine’s 


He did not understand his daughter's nature, 
because he was unable to understand that she | father was as devoid of principle aa his clear 
common-sense one him to snapect. 


eould be actuated by any motives involving self- 
excrifice. He respected her intelligence, and he; When Mr Cornellis went to town ‘on business,’ 
relied on her wit saving her from doing any- | he gave no address where he might be found; he 
thing injurious to her prospecta. Her marriage | did not desire to be worried by his sister's letters 

concerning the trivialities of Hanford life; conse- 


with Cable had been a puzzle to him; but he 

supposed that it was due to an unreasoning pas-| quently, his daughter was unable to communicate 
sion for a time blinding her cyes to her interests. | her intention to him till he was pled to emote? 
That she regretted her marriage, he had no doubt; | from the seclusion in which he had kept himself 
that she no louger loved Richard, he was aware, 
and he was conscquently well assured that she 
would take no steps to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, and a repetition of the ridiculous and dis- 
agrecable incidents of the past month, which 
must follow in the train of a reconciliation. As 
there are two hemispheres in the brain, and we 
can therefore simultancously think of two matters 
at ouce—as, for instance, we can read aloud, and 
be meditating at the same time on something 
different; or we can converse with o visitor, 
and whilst so doing take an estimate of her dress, 
and note where the braid is uff and a glove is 
burst—so are there double, aud even more than 
double springs in every heart, and none can tell at 
once Which ig in the ascendant, There is always, 
and there alwaya must be, an element of un- 
certainty in the determinations, aud consequent 
actions, of every man, for this reasan. We cannot 
tell at once which of the springs, even if we 
recognise their cxistence, is the strompest, and 
what the correcting and controlling force of the 
other that is acting in opposition. Indeed, it is 
not usual that any one of the springs asserts itself 
a5 a mnainspring till late on in life, and in no 
meonsiderable number of persons none ever does 
80 assert itself. 

Mr Corncllis regarded hie fellow-men much as 
billiard-balls: be had only to walk round the 
table, level his cue, rest the end between his 
thumb and forefinger, and strike, calculating to 
a nicety the angle at which the balls would fly 
apart; the cannoning and pocketing would follow 
aoa nutter of course. All went by rule of 
dynamics. «And Mr Cornellis would have been 
Fiplt had all his balls been perfectly round, and 
absolutely solid, and his table nicely levelled. 
But these were elements in the game that did 
not enter into his calculation. 

It is said that the Englishman rushes into war 
thoroughly despising his peat and that this is 
the cause of the majority of the disasters which 
mark the initiation of a campaign. * Mr Cor- 
nellis shared the Englishman's contempt for 
an enemy—that is, for evory one with whom he 
had dealings He undervalued his powers; 
he disbclieved in moral force, and consequently 
made no provision to counteract its effects 
Stupidity he could allow for; and when he 
encountered strong principle, he mis} pa a it, and 
eschewed it as stupidity deeper than what he had 
allowed. 

Mr Cornellis and the rector viewed the world 
of men from opposed points, The latter was 
surprised and troubled when he found that other 





and shrouded his acts whilst in town. When, 
after a visit to London that lasted somewhat over 
a fortnight, and had cost: him a considerable gum 
of money, Mr Cornellis reappeared at Hanford, 
not much fagged with his business, in a completely 
new suit, in the latest fashion, from the best 
tailor, and with a new diamond pin in his tic, he 
was not in the smallest degree prepared for the 
surprise his daughter had in stage for him. 

Mr Cornellis had never taken pains to gain his 
daughter's affections ; he was aware that he had 
not her esteom ; there was always preaent between 
then an invisible barrier. When two intcllects 
are set in opposition, and the male and elder is 
aware that the other is its inatch, there ensues a 
sense of injury and aversion. It dreads a contest, 
lest it should sustain a fall. Myr Cornellia had 
seen his daughter’s mind and character form 
under his eye with an independence that an- 
noyed him. He had not moulded them—they. 
had shaped themselves. Where he had inter- 
fered, his interference had brought about results 
the opposite to what he designed. The chronic 
antagonism between them had not broken out 
into civil war till Josephine had declared her 
intention to her father of taking Richard as her 
husband. After one savage passage-of-arms, a 
truce ensued ; the fathcr knew he had gone too 
far, and he used all his arts to recover the lost 
ground. The marriage of Josephine had brought 
her closer to him than she had been in her pre- | 
vious life. She had been forced to acknowledge , 
that he was right in his opposition, and to submit 
to his guidance. He had acquired an aseendency 
that satisfled him, and he rashly supposed that 
this ascendency was final and secure. Mer 
Cornellis had written to announce hia return, 
and to order the carriage to mect him at the 
station, He was surprised to see Josephine on 
the platform ready to reccive him, when he 
arrived from town by the train he had men- 
tioned. This was an attention he had not 
anticipated. She was dressed very quietly in 
her blue serge, and with a close straw bonnet 
trimmed with novy-blue ribbons. 
¢ pie eared geri le he, taking her arm as 

e atep out of the carriage, ‘what new fad. 
is this—dressing like a supsrior domestic 1’ 

‘I am glad you have arrived as appointed, 
said she, without aggwering his question ‘Had 
you come by a laser, tain, I might have missed 
you. Iam going off By the next up-train.’ 

‘Indeed? Whither?’ : 

‘Will you come with me into the ladies’ 
waiting-room—there ig no one there—or walk 
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‘ About the wharf?’ 

‘No; he has given up coming here. He took 

the hint I gave him last time, ‘sna has kept away ; 

though I never thought that he would.’ 

a : then,’ said Mr Lintock, ‘did you see 
To , 


‘On London Bridge. He was lounging there, 
sir—leaning over the parapet. It was getting 
dark, ag it might be now; and I saw him look at 
the warehouse and then down into the river, as 
if he had half a mind to drown himself. I'm 
4a thinking, sir, added Ducket, ‘that he’s getting a 
qpit daft.’ 
es The wharf-owner answered thoughtfully: ‘A 
anger to himeelf.’ 
w ‘And to others, sir, said the foreman signifi- 
Meantly. ‘He’s plotting, A man like Clogstoun 
W would stick at nothing.’ 
fF ‘What do you mean, Ducket, by that?’ 

Ducket twisted his cap in his hand and glanced 
out of the window upon the darkening river. 
‘Plotting revenge,’ said he. 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Plotting revenge,’ repeated Ducket, with o 

uick look at his master. ‘Why, these broken- 
down, drunken chaps like Clogstoun, sir, have 
nothing to lose—they set no value on life.’ 

‘Do you mean their own?’ 

‘Ay, sir; neither their own nor other people's. 
You'll excuse me, sir; but if you had seen his 
face’ The toreman stopped abruptly. Some- 
thing in Mr Lintock’s face alarmed him: a keen 
stab could scarcely have produced a more sudden 
change. But the startled expression passed before 
he could even inquire if his master waa ill. 

‘Ducket, said Mr Lintock, rising from his 
chair, ‘if Clogstoun ever comes to the wharf, 
either by Thames Street or the river, you have 
my leave to hand him over to the police. We 
must run no risks in a place like this.—I oi glad 
to see, added the wharf-uwner approvingly, ‘that 
you are alive to the fact that the man is o dan- 
gerous character,’ 

As he drove thut evening towards London 
Bridge Station through the lamplit streeta, Mr 
Lintock peered restlessly out of the curriage 
window ; and in the large thoroughfares, where 
men with uncouth, dissipated faces laughed 
and talked at halfi-open tavern duors, he looked 
about him with the horror of one who dreaded 
to recognise some repulsive face among them. 
It was not until the wharf-owner had passed 
into the crowded station that he scemed to throw 
off in some degree this strange curiosity in his 
unfortunate fellow-men. ~ 

Mr Lintock lived at Greanwich, and the train 
was on the point of starting, As he stepped into 
an unoccupied compartment and the porter was | 
closing the door, a young man came up out of 
breath and stepped in him. By the dim 
lamp overh they recognised each other aa 
feuds and 4 warm greeting took place between 

ml. 

‘Why, Overbeck,’ said the wharf-owner, ‘what 
takes you to Greenwich 7’ 
} ‘1 was coming down to pay you a visit.’ 
‘To dine with us?—I am delighted to bear 
it, 
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A matter of business between Mr Lintock and | 


P Overbeck had originally brought them 
together. Overbeck had ken art a house 









seem to attack fruit of any kind; at least we 








in Trinity Square as junior partner in a Ham- 
burg firm, and often had occasion to land gooda 
at Wythred’s wharf. The wharf-owner, in his 
younger days, had known Overbeck’s parents; 
and he had welcomed to a place at his hearth 
this son of his old friends, as soon ag he presented 
hia ‘letter of recommendation ;’ and so it came to 
pA that the young Hamburg merchant quickly 
earnt to realise that Mr Lintock had a fascinat- 
ing daughter. Nor did he despair of some day 
winning Bertha Lintock’s hand. 

The train was in rapid motion. The two 
friends, seated opposite to each other, were chat- 
ting pleasantly, when a startling change came 
over Mr Lintock’s face. The expression was that 
ofyabject terror. With his eyes fixed as though 
he were fascinated—fixed upon the further window 
of the carriage—the wharf-owner sat pale and 
speechless. verbeck could not withdraw his 
gaze; and so completely did Mr Lintock’s altered 
face and attitude impress him, that for the 
momeut he imagined something supernatural had 
appeared to.him. Turning his head to follow the 
direction of the wharf-owner’s eyes, Overbeck was 
surprised to see no phantom—nothing visible 
beyond the window but black night. 

Overbeck placed his hand upon Mr Lintock’s 
arm. ‘Are we in danger? You stare as though 
you anticipated something terrible. If there is 
any" 

The wharf-owner raised his right hand to 
silence his companion, at the same time covering 
his eyes with his other, as if to shut out some 
repulsive sight. ‘There is no danger’—hbe spoke 
ina strange agitated voice—‘no danger now. It 
is past. 

Lis answer, in Overbeck’s excited stata of 
mind, did not aatisfy him. ‘There was danger, 
then? If it was real, and not mere fancy’ 

‘It was real It’s lucky we met to-night. 
Your presence has saved my life.’ 

‘In what possible way ?” 

‘Do not question me now,’ said Mr Lintock 
with great earncatness. ‘I saw, as distinctly as 
I see you at this moment, o face at that further 
window'—and he pointed towards it as he spoke 
—‘a face that has haunted me for more than a 
year past.’ 

Overbeck sprang up to go to the carriage door ; 
but the wharf-owner placed a restraining hand 
upon his shoulder. ‘Don’t stir! The face has 
gone. It would be madness’—— 

The engine shrieked, and tho carriages began to 
slacken pace. In another minute the train had 
come to a standstill in Greenwich Station. 
























































































THE STARLING. 
Tur starling is one of our most interesting birds, 
a bright, active, and exceedingly handsome little 
fellow. His well-known powers of mimicry are 
admirable and amusing. He is also an inoffen- 
sive bird; pay, more—he is very useful. His 
principl food consista of worms, insects, and 
larva of ali sorts, chiefly the last-named; and 
the vast quantities of grnb he consumes both on 
his own acgpunt and on that of his brood should 
insure for pim protection and encouragement 
Unlike the blackbird and thrush, he does not 
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haye never observed that he doea, and gardeners 
| have, theref—- —> cause to quarrel with him 
Nor is he i least injurious to grain. It is 
an open question whether the rook, to which 
the starling is nearly allied, is entitled to be 
Haar as not, on the whole, more hurtful than 
helpful to the farmer. That he destroys vast 
mantities of grub is certain ; and in this respect 
it is clear he is a good friend of the farmer, 
although the benefit is not very apparent, nor 
can it well be estimated in pounds, shillings, 
and pence. But, on the other hand, he often 
proves very destructive to the potato crop in all 
its stages and to newly thinned fields of turnipa. 
On the latter, the rooks will sometimes descend 
in a flock, and in an hour or two of a morning 
pull up thousands of young plants, merely, as 
would appear, on the chance of finding a worm 
or grub at the roots, for the turnip plants are 
not eaten by them. But no such charges as 
these can be pe ht agajnst the starling. 

We are aware that some persons have attempted 
to blacken his character by affirming that he 
destroys great numbers of the eggs of smaller 
birds, especially those of the lark ; and a year or 
a0 ago, there were those who maintained that 
starlings if allowed to multiply would very soon 
extirpate the larks. We do not deny that 
master starling sometimes appropriates a few 
eggs of smaller birds, to which he has no legi- 
timate claim. But eggs are not his proper or 
usual food, and at that season of the year when 
the small birds are incubating there is abundance 
of his usual fare to be had, so that he has no need 
to seek a meal by robbery of the sort charged. 
The presumption is, therefore, against what we 
must call the libel. But more than this; we 
think it is sufficient to rebut the charge of his 
maligners to state the fact that in the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, with which we are intimately 
acquainted, starlings, larks, mountain linnets, and 
many other species of smull birds, are exceedingly 
numerous. The lark and the mountain linnet 
build their nests on the ground in the most open 
and acevysible places, and if the starling wore a 
robber of their nests, there would not be such 
immense numbers of these charming songsters in 
those islands Go where one may in spring and 
summer, he never but hears the inexpressibly 
aweet songs of half a dozen of these ‘ethereal 
minstrels;’ and the clouds of linnets which 
congregate ether after the breeding season 
and fill the air with their joyous melody, prove 
plainly enough that they do not suffer much, if 
at all, from starling persecution and depreda- 
tion, 

Until within the last twenty or thirty years, 
the starling was a comparatively rare bird in the 
inland districts of Scotland; but of late, from what 
cause is not clear, the bird has been increasing 
rapidly. He is not often seen during winter in 
such localities, for at that season he can get but 
little of his proper food; but considerable num- 

now come inland as the breeding season 

ap ches, and remain until the scarcity of pro- 
gions compels them to seek the milder districts 
of the sea-coast, where they can always pick up 


a living. 

Our house is situated about twenty miles inland 
from the shores of the Firth of Forth, and for the 
last twelve yeara we have been greatly interested 
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in watching the proceedings of a pair of starli 
which Soin ae every year to bring ont thelr 
young. We do not know for certain whether it 
is the same identical pair. Sometimes, from the 
repetition of their little ways and tricks of action. 
we think so; at other times, we are de Sosephii 
But what is curious is, that there is but as his clog 
about the premises, and they always teke up cuc- 
same safe and comfortable quarters, There is a 
hole in the wood under the eaves of the pro- 
jecting roof of the house just large enough to 
allow ingress and egress) Somewhere inside, but 
close to this hole, the nest was originally built, 
and continues to be built, or rather, we should 
auppose, repaired, every year, when the same 
routine and formalities are gone through. On a 
fine day about the end of January, one bird 
arrives. We hear from above, his cheerful but 
not melodious notes, the exact counterpart of 
the pipe of the golden plover, the whistle of 
the curlew, or the scream of the seagull; and 
lovking wp, see our old starling friend perched 
on the top of a chimney-can, prospecting. He 
remains one or two days, and then disappears. 
In a fortnight or three weeks, according as the 
weather may happen to be good or bad, he 
teturns—this time, with a mate. This visit 
commonly lasts for three or four days; and the 
pair carefully inspect their old er and 
again take their departure. Not till fupphemodt, 
in spring do they come and comme@es a contest, 
portant business of the season. Cornellis had 

Most of the arrangements DU character form 
the neat seem to be made “dependence that an 
During incubation, they#°t moulded them—they 
and are seldom eeen Fy Where he had inter 
the young birds are brought about result 
arent birds becomes of he designed, : The rhroy} 
delightful activity. brtiem had pim to dewy 
eve’ they ‘are busy catcrin/?*for their young, 
and the quantity of food t ia consumed is 
something to marvel at. Both birds are equally 
active; alternately they come and go, and exactly 
the same forms are gone through. Bearing a 
writhing worm or grub in ita bill, one of the 
parentsa—there is scarcely any perceptible differ- 
ence in the einaee of the sexes—alights on 
the corner of the roof, and intimates to the 
eagerly expectant brood, in loud, husky, but 
decidedly cheerful and encouraging screeches, that 
it is at hand with savoury { such as they 
love ; and the intimation is received with a chorus 
of clamorous welcome from the throats of the 
hungry young ones. A glance over the eaves, a 
leap downwards a flash and little flutter of the 
wings, and she disappears into the hole, almost 
immediately emerging again and flying off on a 
new quest. By this time the other parent bird 
has arrived with a contribution. And 80, back- 
wards and forwards alternately all day and every 
day, on parental cares intent, the pair continue 
their labours until the young birda are fully 
fledged—ready for flight, and to start life on their 
own account. We do not know when or how the 

d essay is first made, for we have never been 

bhp enough to witness it. bie par BAY 
what ments, uasions, or gentle force ma. 
be ede if te rons birds a their own ee 
will go forth into the world when they feel 
competent for an independent career. But evi- 
den y they take their final farewell of their snug 
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quarters carly in the morning before the human | but I’ve never seen either one or t’other. And 
inhabitants of the house are astir. We have|I’ve heard tell that some makers have got tele- |' 
never seen any of the young birds after they | phones rigged to their helmets and apliced along.. | 


have taken wing ; they disappear from the neigh- 
bourhood with the parent birds ; and then for a 
little while there is a cessation of activity on the 
.af the latter; or, more probably, they are 





teac and helping their young ones to make a 
living for thertanlves, But. in a week or two, our 
old friends are back 


again, and set about the work 
of rearing another iamily—for they bring out 
two broods in the year—and the same proceedings 
are gone through. With the departure of this 
second brood—rather early in autumn—the parent 
birds disappear for the season, and we see no 
more of them until the end of the following 
January. 

This has been the routine of the last twelve 
years; and it seems strange that none of the 
young birds return to the place, or at least neigh- 
bourhood, where they were hatched, as is the case 
with so many other epecies of birds, But certain 
it is there is not another pair near the house, 
although there is abundance of excellent accom- 
modation for any number of them, and never 
more than our tivo old friends are scen on that 
most favourite of all perches, in the estimation of 
starlings, the chimncy top. 


Tepe WN WITH THE DIVER 
round the nedk, 
cuffs, which are s0 
the water, and are’ 
with soft soap. 


it long, did you say, sir ?—Well, 
years or 40, and that ought 

f experience.—Yes ; I like 
‘Boots next !? zy of variety; the pro- 

Grost-eoques fastene¢® | and then you see, sir, 
doh ‘re quisick lead ter, once you're down 
under water, aiQ $9. just get on with your 
work comfortable, with no boss coming prying 
"around to see how you be getting on—not that 
he could see much if he did come—— 

‘Not see, you say! Ha, ba! I see you've 
been reading one of them fancy tales in which 
a diver is supposed to tell how he has gone into 
the saloon of aome sunk ship and found it full 
of corpses of drowned folk, all as if they were 
making a great rush for the deck; and how 
they etare at him with their awful eyes, and 
all look as though they were shrieking at him. 
And he feels awful himself down there with 
more than twenty fathom of water atop of him. 
All my eye, sir! You get down, you’ll find it’s 
@ precious little daylight as is there—it’s more 
like the fogs as you get in London. So you can 
tell the gentlemen that write these yarns as they 
sit in their offices, if they want to tell how it 
looks below, they can look out of their windows 
some November afternoon. 

‘Then, bless you, the depth to which the story- 
divers get is amazing, wonderful, and I may say 
appalling. There are divers who say they have 
worked comfortably at seventeen and eighteen 
fathom ; but I’ve never met one of them. Mind, 
I don't say it can’t be done—only, teh to twelve 
is enongh for me, that’s all—O yes; I know 
that eome one has invented a dress and gear for 
thirty fathom, and a lamp with 





lectricity in it;| help him over, and there see the little drowned 


side the air-tube, eo as the diver can sing oat. 
what he wants up aloft; and very convenient’! 
they ll be, and a deal anfer than signals. Now, 
when I want less air, I give a pull on the tube; 
and when I need more pumping, I pull four 
times. Likewise, I pull once on The line which 
is round my waist, if I am all right; and four 
times whem I’m coming up. 

‘Ay, ay; some of us have queer goes at times 
and no mistake.—Yonu’'d like to hear one or two? 
Very well, sir; here goes, then.’ } 

And my friend Rose, who was at once skipper 
as well as diver, having pulled vigorously for 
a few moments at his pet brier and got it well 
alight, seated himself on the weather bulwarka of 
the Albatross, as that smart cutter lifted gently 
to the send of the tide, which was pela pt 
the white cliffs of Flamborough, and sobbing 
eeriely in their weird caverns and crannies, and, 
to the musical piping of an August breeze in 


the rigging, began. 
‘See Filey Brig agai on the port quarter, 
where a line of white suri is breaking?— Well, 


there ain’t a more uncharitable place on this 
coast in real surly weather. It’s maybe ten 
yeara and more since an Italian schooner struck 
on the end one wild winter evening and drowned 
her hands, all except one yours fellow ; and he 
told how, when she rolled over, be’d secon the 
faces of the skipper and his wife and baby at 
the battened-down skylight. These Italiana ain't 
like us—they have to have no Board o’ Trade 
certificates; and so the skipper needn’t know 
nothing about seamanship nor navigation. This 
poor chap was one of that sor He was the 
son of a rich shipowner out there, and was sail- 
ing the schooner, like, for fun. Well, hie father 
wanted the corpses very particular—something 
about some property, we heard tell; and he 
wrote to my gov'nor to know as if he’d take 
the job. We weren't particular about it, for it 
was winter and baddish weather; and o four 
months’ wreck in a strong tideway, and deepish 
water. However, to oblige the poor old man, 
we agree to try. So much pay for trying, and 
so much more for each body. Well, we yot as 
close on to the spot as we could reckon ; and in 
a day or two s smooth comes, and down I go, 
and ‘see close aside me the identical schooner 
lying nearly on an even keel. I feel my way aft, 
and find the cabin ekylight, and soon knock it 
right off, when up shoot the corpses like bladders 
through the water ; and the hands aloft got them 
alongside and into two coffins as we’d ken on 
chance. It was not a pleasant eight. 

‘Working in a tideway is tedious work, and 
I’ve seen when I’ve been down in the Humber, 
I’ve had to hold on with my left hand whilst I've 
worked with t' other, because the stream took me 
clean off my lege. Speaking of Humber reminds 
me of a queer eight I caw there a year or so back. 
A wheat-ship had gone down ; but all hands were 
saved excepting the skipper’s wife and Laly, as 
had somehow got lost sight of. My mate was 
down gettin, df che hatches, so as to get at the 
cargo. Suddenly, he signaja as be is coming up, 
and we begin to haul in, and I go to the side to 
















bairn coming up slowly, just for all the world 
as if it were lying asleep in the water, for Tom 

gx holding it up over his head, and I could 

see aught of him till his hand came up. 
fywe father wes aboard of ua, and took and kissed 
fant bit of a baby like mad; but we never found 
ae woman—she likely went out to sea wi’ the 
ebb, j 

“My poor mate was himself killed not three 
days after abt that very wreck. You see, sir, a3 
we move about, the air-tube and line follow ne, 
and we have to be careful always to come back 
the same road as we go, because, you see, if you 
chance to pass anything on the way, such as a 
stanchion, or go round a mast or under a com- 
panion-ladder and come back t’ other side of it, 
the tube and line kink round it and bring you 
AY all standing, and you have to go back and 
follow your tube the way you come. Sometimes 
if you have been down a goodish while an 
moving about a lot, you get mixed up, and forget 
your bearings, and are in a pretty fix, Why, 
once I remember I was over an hour following 
my tube like a roe before I could find my 
way up out of the engine-room in which I was 
working. If it happen that a man can’b noways 
free himself and it’s all touch-and-go with him, 
if he’s only got a clear way above him he has 
one last chance—and a‘ desperate one it is. He 
knocks off his chest and back weights, shuts the 
escape-valves which let out the used-up air in 
his helmet, gets himself as full of air os ever he 
can, then cuts the tube above him, when, if he 
has luck, he tears clear and shoots up through 
the water. Of course, it’s a risky chance ; and 
to prevent too quick a rush up, you have to 
fasten your waist-line to somewhcre below, and 
hold on to it going up. Well, Tom got fouled 
somehow, and decided upon cutting his tube, so 
he signals for more air; and away the pumps go, 

il) suddenly there is @ rush of bubbles through 

tha water, and the samo instant we feel a blow 
under this very cutter’s counter. “Goodness me, 
that’s Tom!” T cried. We got hold of him os 
quick as lightning, and had him on deck and 
his helmet off in no timo; but he was as dead 
as a herring. An hour or two afterwards, a 
great blue line showed all round his chest and 
shoulders just where the helmet sits; ond the 
doctor aid he must have hit full tilt with his 
head, and the blow drove the helmet with such 
force as it crushed all his lungs ond things in 
his chest. Hea had forgotten to fix his waist- 
rope, poor chap, and so could not stop his way 
shooting up. 

‘No, sir; I’ve never had to cut my tube. I’ve 
always managed to loose myself somehow, though 
once I got caught, and thought it was all up a tree 
with me; thongh by the same token it was all 
down a well It happened at Bradford, in the 
Weat Riding of Yorkshire. There was some row 
on about water-supplies. I forget now the rights 
on it; but the owners of a well and spring had 
an idea that their water was being drawn off by 
some one else, so I was sent for to and see. 
We got the pumps rigged; and I got dressed 
and went down the wal, which was an old one, 
with a tunnel leading from the bottom af i 
which I had to examine It was about a 
-high; and of course pitch-dark, and I had to 
ereep “on hands and knees; but in I get, and 
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crawl on for maybe twelve yards, when sudd 
I feel a great jerk on my tube. “Hulto, what's 
up?” thinks I, and I geta hold of the line to 
signal as how I am all right, and they can 
keep on paying-ont, when, fo my amazement, 
the line is quite taut, and I cannot pull 
it an inch, Then I begin to feel queerish, and 
crawl back to the well-shaft; buat I haven’t 
got above five yards, when I run sg be u 
against something ; and putting out my and, 
turn all sick in a minute, and think I’m a dead 
man, for a cfeat heap of bricks and rubbish is 
filling up che tunnel, which has fallen from the 
roof. I 4ell you, it often makes me shudder 
when I think of it now even. 

‘Tiuiowing I was caught like a rat in a drain, 
was awful, and I lay there too stupid to do 
anything. Luckily, the tube was uninjured, and 
the air came down all right to me; but I could 
not signal nor nothing, and I should lie there 
till I got stupid and suffocated ; and thinking 
of that, roused me to make a big try for escape. 
Carefully I set to, and began to remove brick 
after brick; but it was awful work, for I had 
to push each one past me, and my heart was 
in my mouth the whole time, lest the movement 
of my arms and legs in the water should wash 
more of the old lining down, and bring the whole 
roof above on to me; and I had to mind, too, 
that I didn’t let any of the rubbish thab wats 
down cave in and crush the air-t @ contest, 
I felt so bad that I was for par Cornellis had 
somehow I always was brough@fid character form 
of my sweetheart, for I myfitependenee that an- 
I thought as how I’d likedt moulded them—they 
again. So I goes at its Where he had inter- 
pretty hard as I’d get had brought o&u, 1-peults 
at last the hole preti he designa’ after resting |p 
a, bit, crawl carefully on, Uxp.hetig every minute 
a fall of earth to pin me and crush the breath ‘| 
out of my body. But I reach the end at last, ! 
and scramble out into the well; and I was that . 
weak and trembling, that it was some time before 
I could go up the ladder; and then I lay on 
the ground, when they got the helmet off, afore 
I could speak.—No more of that well for me, 
sir, though they offered me something very 
handsome to go down again. 

*I had another nasty half-hour once in the 
West Indies, where we were at a wreck. She 
wos a large steamer, that had atruck on a reef 
and then slipped off into deep water, taking 
down the mails and s valnable cargo with her, 
though, luckily, passengers and hands were all 
save There were some papers as were par- 
ticularly wanted, and I was in the chart-room 
under the bridge looking for them, when sud- 
denly as I turned I saw the wicked snout of 
a big shark close to me. Nice fix for any one 
with delicate sort of nerves to be in, pinned up 
in 8 corner of a little square room and a bi 
brute between you and the door—eh, mr? | 
went creepy all over, I can tell you; but I 
kept still, and so did he, merely working < fin 
lazily, like a screw steamer hojding ort against 
a tide. I got my knife, which 9we ‘euery screwed 
in hee ee eg a made up my‘Htind I’a 
make a t for it, if m tleman began 
little game. So there we Mees Shacks as fa 
will keep clear of a diver; they don’t seem to 
like his looks, and a helmet dort make a man 
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The risk is, they ma 
the man.—At last, I stare him out of counten- 
ance, I suppose; leastways, he slews himself 
round, and { sea him drift towards the far side; 
and so I begin to sidle for the door. As soon 
as I begin to move, he gets uneasy—maybe my 
tube touched him, or the air-bubbles frightened 
him; anyhow, he makes a rush for the door, 
and I respectinlly make way for the flourishes 
of his tail; but when he was off, I was off 
up too, sharp. 

‘Well, I conld be spinning yarns all day; 
but the tide is about dead-low now; so, if you 
like to don the gear, we'll put you over the 
side, and you can see how it feels under water, 
and get an idea how you’d like to be a diver— 
“A-walking alone in the depths of the sea,” os 
T once heard a gentleman sing at a penny reading. 
—Here, Jack, bear a hand !’ 

Jack, the assistant, put his head out of the 
forecastle scuttle, followed 7 the rest of his stal- 
wart person, and coming ait, proceeded to help 
my friend the diver to dress ma Taking off 
my canvas shoes, I drew on a pair of long 
woollen stockings which came up high above the 
knees ; and then, having had my wrists generously 
anointed with eoft soap, I stepped into the dress 
proper, which is a huge combination sort of gar- 
ment made of india-rubber, terminating in long 
leg-pieces like fishing-stockings, and fastening close 
round the neck, and ending at the wrists in rubber 
cuffs, which are so tight as to thoroughly exclude 
the water, and are the cause of the anointing 
with soft soap, 

* Boots next |’ 

Great brogues fastened by atraps and buckles, 
and having thick leaden soles, are brought, and 
filled with water, to enable them to be slipped 
on over the rubber-clad feet. 

‘Not exactly dancing-pumpsg, quoth Jack as 
he fastens them. 

On the chest and round the shoulders are a 
row of copper studs, and to these an oval collar 
of copper is securely bolted by nuta tightened 
by 2 formidable-looking key. 

‘Now for the helmet, mate.’ 

Jack carefully lifts the copper head-piece, 
which has a round window of thick plate-glass 
on each side, and a reat: late which is open, 
and placing it on the collar, acrews it round 
and round down to if The air-tube is at- 
tached to the back-part, and there is a valve 
under the right ear, to let out the used-u air ; 
and a second one just below the throat. a Blab 
of lead is hung over the shoulders, and attached 
to the chest like a small cuirass—a similar one 
forming a back-piece—a thin rope is fastened 
round the waist, and threaded through an eye 
on the helmet, and then I am ready for the 
mouthpiece. 

‘You'll feel a bit choky, maybe, when yon get 
screwed up, but you tl soon get used to breath- 
ing the air,’ says Rose encouragingly, as he fixes 
the front-plate of glass and screws it round. 

It is a most curions sensation being thus com- 
pletely cut off from the outer air—and even world, 

seeme—and one’s voice sounds uncanny in the 
great hollow metal chamber in which the head 
is encased. The air whistles along the tube, but 
brings none of the unpleasant effects of choking, 
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or even gasping, and so I am ready to go 















the tube clean through, and that’s '& eettler for | down. / ; 
Rose, the diver, looks in at the face-plate, sees 


that all is right, and asks: ‘Are you yee 

I nod my head; and then repeating the signals : 
‘One pull on the rope, all right—four pulls, 
haul up ; one tug at the tube, less air—four, more 
air’—he helps me over the side of the Albatross; 
and getting my feet on the rope-ladder, down 
I go. As my head goes under water, there is 
a slight buzzing in the ears, but it ccnsea before 
the hottom is felt. A line is fixed to the ladder 


so the.e is no difficulty in finding it again; an 
it is quite safe to wander away, tho only diffi- 
culty being to keep my feet'on the ground, 


for the air which fills the helmet and inflates 
the whole suit more or less, makes it hard to 
even walk on tiptoe, in spite of the weight of 
the dress, which is a little short of two hundred- 
weight altogether. All round, the light gleams 
yellow, and everything is magnified by the water 
and thick glass, anda curious waving motion is 
apparent ; whilst the air rumbles incessantly like 
surf on a lee-shore, and the stroke of the pumpa 
resounds with regular monotony. Whatever other 
sensations a diver may experience, there is em- 
Se a feeling of utter loneliness ; such as 

once experienced when left at the bottom of 
a fall some twenty feet deep in a cavern up 
on Ingleborough, with wet cddles and a broken 
lamp, for full fifteen minutes, whilst my com- 
panion took our one light with him, and returned 
to daylight for a rope and more candles, leavin 
me in total darkness, with the roar and spray o} 
an unseen cascade filling the gloomy chamber. 

‘Unless you be an officer in one of tha swell 
cavalry regiments, sir, I doubt if you’va been 
rigged up in as expensive a suit as this,’ said 
Rose as the helmet was unshipped. ‘Ib coat 
oue hundred and sixty pounds—the whole thing, 
that is; and when you were in it, you beat a 
Chinaman all to fits, for you’d ao pigtail of an 
air-tube one hundred and twenty fathom long. 

‘Pay i—Yes; it’s good; but you see it had 
need be, for the risk, there’s no denying, is big. 
Sometimes we make o good haul, if we have 
aspecial job and get special terms. Now, there’s 
an old mato of mine just retired on twenty 
thousand pounds he’s made of one venture. 
He and another diver “specd” on going down 
in deep water to a steamer as had a quantity 
of gold on board, for half what they raised ; 
and they managed ninety thousand odd or a0. 
Of course, these were extraordinary terms, and 
they had rare luck, and I never expect such. 
But anyhow, I lke the life, and it likes me, 
and so I am very well satisfied to go on for 
long enongh as I am—And I'll tell you wha 
sir, if you take a fancy for the work, and woul 
hke to go in for the profession—yes, as I was 
saying, if you've a mind, I wouldn’t say “no” 
to taking you ’prentice, and I think I could 
turn you out a first-rate diver.’ 

But as thé pay ee Royal Cance Club— 
slips merrily away through the tossing wavelets, 
which send their little kisees of spray across the 

lished deck as they scatter in glittering surges 
before the sharp # i, her skipper decides—as 
fresh bracing breeze steals past him over the blue 
waters towards the sunlight aliffa, and away . 
the waving corn-fields atop to the green slog of 
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the distant Yorkehire wolds—that ‘a life on the 
oe wave’ is to be preferred to one beneath it, 
whera 


In tha caverns deep of the ocean cold 
The diver is seoking a treasure of gold, 
Risking his life for the bl of a wreck, 
Taking rich gems from the dead on her deck ; 
For fearful such sighta to the diver must be, 
Walking slone in the depths of the sea! 





CRUELTIES TO PIT-HORSES, 


A CORRESPONDENT, Mr W. Morgans, Bristol and 
Westminster, writing to the Collury Guardian for 
lst Jnly, makes an appesl regarding horses that 
work underground, or, as they are termed, Pit- 
horses. 

He says that many proprietors and managers 
of collieries take pains to protect horses from ill- 
treatment in the mines ; but there can be no doubt 
that in other and numerous instances, cruelties 
to horses go almost unchecked. One common 
form of ill-treatment is working horacs with sores 
fretted by the harness, Sometimes the cause is 
miefitting or bad harneas, and sometimes nezlect 
of washing parts where the hoir has clotted by 
sweat and where the harness Neri? in work, 
Much could be done to avoid all this by better 
supervision of the stabling atrangemonte anil by 
keeping spare collars, that one may be drying 
whilst the other is in use. 

Another evil he ate out as ariring from bad 
grading of the roads, whereby, in running down 
stecp places, the horse may come to grief in the 
dark passage, and get caught and jammed by the 
upset wagons Colliery officials could, ho says, 
sometimes mitigate this evil, and eave expense 
in the longrun, a3 I have proved by experience 
by casing steep gradients, and checking the bad 
practice, often secn, of driving roads too steep, 
especially in getting through faults. 

‘Special mention, he continues, ‘should be 
made of gross uegligenco occasionally exhibited | 
underground in the supply of drinking-water 
to horees, an evil which is carried jin certain 
cases to distressing lengths, the doctrine being 
that horses sweat less when kept short o! 
water. In colliery-work, horses should usually 
be allowed extra supple, of tepid water; in- 
stead of which, an utterly jaanleqiate supply 
ia by no mean uncommon, particularly if the 
water is brought down the pit, and some one 
can save himself trouble by astinting its use. : 
The most abominable cases are perhaps to be 
found amonget those animals which ore used in| 
remote workings, a mile or two from the pit/ 
and from the regular stables and water-cisterns. | 
When the day’s work is done, these horses should 
be taken back to the stables—a duty which is 
sometimes shamefully nezlected It is easy to! 
seni corn and hay in the ordinary wagons to 
the remote places where the horses are detained 
for work ; but as for drinking-water—alas 1! the | 
sprcial means for conveying it are in some cases 
so ill-coutrived, or eo neglected or forgotten, that 
the poor brutes prt acarcely a sip of it where ! 
they are at work. Only about a year ago, a 
case came to my knowledye where severa) horses 
euffered ao acutely from thirat as to rush towarda | 
the miners when drinking tea out of their cans 

ing for the liquid they could hear bubbling ! 
inne men’s mouths! Some of those horses } 
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were well known to have died from sheer thirst 
and exhaustion from overwork; and in their 
extremity, were known to eeize the men’s tea- 
cans between their teeth, in a vain desire to get 
at the liquid inside! I forbear mentio cases 
of vile teasing, striking, and kicking of pit-borses, 
and of working them in unfit states. It would 
only harrow and sicken the feelings. Yet the 
wrongdoers are hardly ever brought to justice. 
The officers of the Society for the vention 
of Cruelty to Animals have no legal power to 
enter the niine—a defect in the law I, for one, 
asa mining engineer, should like to see remedied, 
and I believe owners and rar (7 generally 
would approve of the change. Their responel- 
bility for the protection of human life leaves 
colliery officials less opportunity than many of 
them would like for care of the horses—of which 
as many as fifty to one hundred may be in a 
single mine—and it would strengthen managers’ 
hands in checking brutality if they could warn 
those in charge of horses that acts of cruclty 
might be detected at any time by the visit of 
an officer whose duty would be to prosecute in 
such cases, I do not make any charge against 
colliers as a clase Iam satisfied that with their 
known brave and generous instincts, they are 
opposed .to cruelty, and they often condemn it 
when practised. ... I trust that all who read 
this will increase their exertions to protect those 
it-horses which are cursed by being in bad 
eeping or in bad hands, and that etepa may be 
ublic interest, in order that 
officers of the Qociety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals may have the same right to 
enter a mine as to enter a cattle-market.’ 


WHERE AND WHEN. 


Waens the unsheathing needles of the larch 
Weigh, crimson-coned, the Jong, supporting spray, 
And mingle to complete the fragrant arch, 
With lowly lilac and tha snow of may, 
A twain had trysted, and the bending boughs 
Stirred with the echo of a lover's vows ! 


When round the jewelled zossnmer the haze 
Of morning quivers on the upland wold, 
Till the young corn, beneath the fervent 1ays 

Of the noon sunlight, brightens into gold— 
Day-drenming of her absent Jove, a maid 
Sechs the green twilight of the forest glade. 


When the ripo weight of leaning sheaves is borne 
In the last wagon, from the stubbly field, 

And but the small red berry of the thorn 
Remiids the wanderer of the harvest yield, 

A listener at even, hears the flect, 

Oft-prayed-for echo of returning feet. 


When the world hushea in enfolding snow, 
And icicles, depending from the eaves, 
Weep in the wintry light ; while Prost below 
His fairt fancies o'er the window weaves, 
Twain linking life and love—‘ Till death ua part,’ 
Know but the warm midsummer of the heart. 
C. A. Daweoy. 
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A CHAT ABOUT AMBASSADORS, 


Drptomacy as carried on by the British govern- 
ment may be said to consist of three great depart- 
ments, There is first the diplomacy intrusted to 
ambassadors; second, the diplomacy carried on 
by envoys extraordinary ; and third, the diplo- 
macy under the control of the chargé affaires, 
who can transact business with a foreign minister 
only, The British government has embassies in 
Paris, Constantinople, Vienna, 8t Petersburg, and 
Berlin ; of envoys or plenipotentiaries extraor- 
dinary it has twenty-three ; and three of charyé 
@affaires, The constitution of the first of these 
departments implicitly includes the second and 
third. 

The duties of an ambassador are not trivial, for 
he is abroad not only as the representative of his 
sovereign, but also as the agent of his government 
at home. In strict truth, the ambassador has to 
play the double part of master and servant: on the 
one hand, the splendour of the Crown whence his 
authority has emanated must be preserved ; and 


on the other, he has to report everything that | 


shall help his countrymen to legislate for the best 
interests of their empire abroad. 

The practice of sending embassies-proper dates 
from the fifteenth century. It is true that the 
Romans had their embassies and spies long before 
the above date ; but the embassies of the ancients 
tmust not be confounded with those of more 
modern times. A Roman embassy was but a 
makeshift, either for the purpose of concluding 
& hasty treaty or for demanding hostagea. There- 
fore, it will be quite evident to any one, with 
even the slightest knowledge of what a British em- 
bassy is, that Roman and British embassies differ 
entircly from each other. All British embaasies 
sent out between the fifteenth ond eighteenth 
centuries made their exit in a most imposing 
style ; and even until the year 1840, special war- 
ships were provided for their removal, 

Every ambaseador going abroad requires letters 
or credentials from his sovereign ; and these letters 
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court the envoy is to reside. The contents of the 
letters are purely formal, and generally end with 
the assurance that whatever the ambassador does 
in the sovereign’s name, the sovereign shall stand 
by it. 

The relative position of ambassadors has been 
the subject of many disputes ; the spirit of rivalry 
hos always been very keen—so keen, that it has 
even spread to the courts represented. When an 
ambassador arrives from his country, it is the 
duty of the court at which he is to reside to see 
to his comfort in the way of providing coaches 
and other minor matters, The ambassador has 
many privileges, and one of these is the liborty 
of standing covered in the presence of royalty. 
In the past, it was customary for the ambas- 
sador of the firsts power to stand on the sove- 
reign’s right hand. Sir ienry Vane, the represen- 
tative of the English Queen, was placed in this 
position by the Doge at the Council of Ten in the 
city of Venice. The knotty problem regarding 
position is now settled according to the date of 
the ambassador's arrival, The custom of making 
formal speeches to the court and by the court 
is also done away with, although in the courta 
of Vienna and Berlin there is still a survival of 
the ancient mode of procedure. Av» regards for- 
mality and show, no court in the world can rival 
that of Japan; there everything is dono in the 
grandest atyle. 

It is in the power of a sovereign to refuse an 
audience to an ambassador who may not be @ 
favourite; but such instances are rare, because 
it is generally well known before the ambassador 
gets out whether he will be pleasing or otherwise. 
While at court, the ambamador ranks next to 
princes of the blood; amd according to Her 
Majesty's rule in St James’s, plenipotentiaries 
follow dukes, but in all casea precede marquises. 
On th: continent of Europe, andiences can be 
obtained by ambassadors from the sovercign with- 
out the attendance of any government official or 
minister; this is not the custom in Britain, 
because at @very audience there must 


at 
must be presented fo the king or ruler at whose} one member of the cabinet to vepreselittae 
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government in power. George IV. liked these 
private audiences, end this explains the great 
influence wielded over the king by such men as 
Prince Lieyen and Estartaliz. Canning was con- 
tinually complaining of the deeds of these meddle- 
some envoys, and generally summed up his com- 
plaints with the quaint remark, ‘His father 
{George ITT.] would not have done that.’ 

The person of an ambassador is considered 
inviolable. This law prevailed in the ancient 
world ; because it was for a breach of the ‘inter- 
national ment’ that Alexander the Great 
laid the city of Tyre in ruins. And nothing 
was better fitted to rouse the ire of Roman patni- 
clans than an insult done against the person of 
their legatus or ambassador. In modern times, 
there have been instances of thia ‘inviolable’ 


law being disregarded; thus, Dr Donislaus was 
murdered at the Hague in 1649; and in oar 
day we have seen the natives of Cabul storming 


the British Residency in that city and slaying 
Oavagnari (the Queen’s deputy) and most of his 
associates. Such occurrences mark the time ag 
a period when passion and blind fury are the 
des of reason. Further, to intercept an am- 
assaiior going through the territory of o third 
pan’, is a great and culpable offence. The Sultan 
no scruples in treating the envoys of his 
enemies with the greatest severity ; for whenever 
war broke out, the ambassadors were placed in a 
prison called the Scven Towers, and kept thero 
until all hostilities ceased. The Turkish govern- 
ment continued this practice up to the year 


1827. 

Donng the reign of George IIL, the British 
ambsasador in the person of Lord Whitworth was 
insulted by Bonaparte, at that time First Consul 
of France. Lord Granville, from his place in the 
House of Lords, had declared that France by 
her warlike Broperabions was artfully at war 
with Britain, and demanded an explanation of 
Bonaparte’s conduct. Whitworth at the time was 
the British envoy. When the representative of 
Britain was announced, Napoleon, who had been 
frolicking with hia nephew, entered the audience 
chamber, and thus accosted Whitworth : ‘And eu 
you are determined to Ly to war.’ 

‘No,’ replied hia lordship ; ‘we are too sensible 
of the advantages of peace. 

“We have a continued the First Consul, 
‘been at war for Rtteen years, and it seems you 
wish to fight for fifteen years more; and you are 
forcing me to it'—Then turning to the other 
ambassadore who were standing near, Bonaparte 
exclaimed : *'The English wish for war; but if they 
are the firat to draw the sword, I shall be the last 
to sheathe it. They do not respect my treaties 
In future, they must be covered with black crape.’ 
Then resuming his conversation with Lord Whit- 
worth, in an angry and ala tono, he said . 
‘If you wish to fight, I will fight also. You 
may kill France, but never intimidate her’ In 
his excitement, Bonaparte threw himeelf into a 
threatening attitude, and even raised his cane, 
while Whitworth laid his hand upon his 
sword. 

This insult to Britain in the n of its envoy 
produped a profound sensation throughout Europe, 
Poeri i was atso one of the ‘provocative’ causes 
that led up to Waterloo. 

A. 


But By capes Ts have ac always ,, 
respect e Tights of ambassadors, during 
the regime of Cromwell the brother (Don Pan- 
taleon Be of the Portuguese envoy was put to 
death. on Pantaleon was a reckless. fellow, 
and while in the Exchange, London, with about 
thirty associates, he started an altercation with the 
bystanders, which terminated in a free fight, in 
which one man was killed. The offenders took 
refuge in the house of the Portuguese ambassador, 
and this latter individual, according to his righta, 
refused to give them up, and wished that Crom- 
well might be made aware of the circumstances 
of the case. When Cromwell heard of the matter, 
he gave the envoy two alternatives—either to 
deliver up the offenders, or be delivered himaelf 
and all is company into the handa of the 
mob. The former was preferred. Pantaleon 
was arraigned, but refused to plead. An instrn- 
ment of torture, however, soon changed his mind; 
ond a verdict of guilty wos returned against 
Pantaleon and three of his friends Many plans 
were tricd to persuade Cromwell to grant a 
reprieve, but he was inexorable, saying : ‘ Blood 
has been apilt, and justice must be satisfied.’ 
And the only concession he would grant was 
that Pantaleon, in consequence of his nobility, 
might be beheaded, instead of suffering the 
ignominious death of hanging. 

Ambassadors are also exempted from the law 
of the country in which they are sojourning, 
The spot on which their houses are built becomes 
thetr territory, which fact is made known to all 
by the hoisting of the embaasy’s flag. his ia 
not all, for no servant or other member of the 
ambassador's train can be arrested without their 
chief's consent. And the only redress obtainable 
by an insulted person is to appeal to the ambas- 
sador, and failing his approval, to carry the matter 
further, and lay it before the court which has sent 
out the embassy. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, an ambassadorial 
uarrel occurred between England and Peter the 
sreat, whose ambassador had been taken out of 

his coach in London and arrested for debt. 
Peter demanded that the sheriff of Middlesex and 
all others concerned should be punished with 
instant death; but Queen Anne directed her 
secretary to inform this autocrat that ‘she could 
inflict no punishment upon the meanest of her 
subjects unless it was warranted by the law of 
the land ;’ and litely added, ‘that she was 

Tsuaded he would not insist on impossibilities,’ 
'o appease, however, the clamour of the other 
ambassadors, who made common cause in th~ 
matter, a bill was passed through parliament to 
prevent such occurrences for the future, and 
with this the Czar had to be satisfied. 

The embassy is entirely free of all imperial 
taxes, and can also p qoods Samm ab free 
of duty. With to local taxes, the ambaz- 
sador, if he chooses, can refuse to pay such, 
In the matter of postage, the ambasaador is on 
a footing of equality with all men; still, he can 
despatch free of charge his own couriers bearing 


his reports and other missives. Thase 
are also looked upon ae inviolable, In the sari 
when travelling was done for the most part by 
means of the ory py ambassadors had a prior 
claim to all post- 

The different 


arses, 
forms of religion were at one { 


y 
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time a great source of annoyance to ambassadors ; 
but nowadays, whatever may be the religion of 
the people amongst whom the envoy is residing, 
he has the right to worship in the manner most 
suitable to the dictates his own conscience ; 
hence, in the land of his sojourn he can build 

and retain his private chapel. 

Such are some of the duties and rights of the 
men ing on the diplomatic relations of this 
and other countries. In the course of historical 
eventa, we know that Britain has sent to other 
countries many eminent ambassadors, and has also 
hed as eminent sent to her by other Euro 
nations. Two of the latter we desire to mention. 
The first is Prince Eugene, the devoted ally of 
Britain during the long war of the Spanish 
Succession. On Jan 5, 1712, he landed at 
Greenwich, ane roceeded es pennies where he 
was greeted by the popu with the greatest 
enthusiasm, Queen eee received her illustrious 
visitor with all the marks of respect due to his 
rank and mission ; but Her Majesty was a very 
rigid observer of court etiquette, whilst her 
distinguished gueab was more of a warrior than 
a courtier; co uently, though he received in 
public every mark of royal favour, the queen 

id not fail to let it be known in her own select 
circle that he was no welcome vieitant at her 
court. Yet her dislike seema to have had no 
other foundation than the fashion of the Prince’s 
wig. It was etiquette for gentlemen to appear 
before Her Majesty in full-bottomed wigs; and 
the Prince excited the gh des lady’s chagrin by 
sppearing in a tie wig. e courtiers joined in 

er jesty’s capricious disdain. But Eugene 
showed his contempt for these triflers and their 
petty formalities by satirically observing that, 
never having had a periwig of hia own, he had 
ineffectually attempted to borrow one amongat 
his footmen and valets. 

In the reign, of George IV. another eminent 
ambassador, shal Soult, camc to England. 
He also oy pantie at the coronation of the present 
Queen. t that time he atood on the left side 
of the throne; and right opposite bim was 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. The two 
soldiers had been opposed to each other on 
many a well-fought dela ; and he ie o strange 
man who can picture the two heroes linked with 


all the heroism of the Peninsular War without! 


feeling touched with the thought that at times 
humanity can become one in spirit, for universal 
history, in reviewing the lives of Wellington and 
Soult, declares ‘never was there a nobler victor 
or a nobler vanquished hero.’ 





RICHARD CABLE 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XL—THE FIRST SBRELF. 
Miss Orrresovene lived in a handsome old square 
Queen Anne mansion near Bath. It was built of 
Bath stone, with rusticated quoins to the angles, 
with pillars to the grand entrance. A stiff, stately 
house, with large park-like grounds and beautiful 
terraced gardens The house—Bewdley Manor— 
was about four miles from the station ; and when 
Jouephine arrived, a private omnibus was in wait- 
ing to receive her and her boxes, The coachman 


RICHARD OABLE. 
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was in half-livery, the boy out of it They had 
come to fetch « servant, so they wore as little of 
the badge of servitude os might be, just as the 
officers of Her Majesty throw off their uniform 
the moment they are off parade. 

“Be you the young lady as is coming to our 
place ?’ asked the boy, addressing Josephine, 

‘If you will explain to me what your place ja’ 
answered Josephine, ‘I may perhaps be able to 
answer your question.’ 

‘ Miss Otterbourne is our old lady,’ said the boy. 
—‘You take a hold of that end of the box, and 
we'll give ita hoist and heave it up on the roof. 
Looky’ here ; stand on the axle, and you'll get 
it up’ 

‘I will call the porter to help you,’ observed 
Josephine coldly. 

‘As you like, young woman; but mind you— 
you tip him if he comes and helps.’ 

Josephine considered a moment; then, without 
summoning the porter, stepped on the axle, and 
assisted in lifting her box upon the roof of the 
omnibus. If she tipped the porter, it would be 
with Richard’s money. She had come to Bewdley 
to be a servant; she must begin to work at 
once. 

When she ent by herself in the conveyance 
with her small parcela, she began to realise for 
the first time the complete change in her circum- 
stances. In the train, she had thought of her 
father, of Hanford, of Aunt Judith, of the Bell- 
wooda, with a tenderness and melting of the 
heart which ever and anon filled her eyes. She 
had spent a happy youth at dear Hanford, fol- 
lowing her own whime, going out in her boat as 
she liked, playing on her piano when she liked, 
amusing herself in the garden or in the house 
undirected, uncontrolled by any onc. Now, ehe 
was about to pass into a position where she would 
not be able to call her time her own, where she 
might follow her own desires in nothing. At 
Hanford, she had been surrounded with frienda— 
the kind, good Sellwoods ; Lady Brentwood ; old 
Sir John ; her affectionate but stupid aunt. Every 
one knew her there. Now, she was entering the 
socicty of total strangers. If she were about to 
associate with strangers of her own station, it 
would have been less diaquicting ; but she was 
plunging into # social stratum which wos to her 
as atrange as the persons composing it, who were 
about to become her daily companions. 

It was already evening and dusk as she entered 
the private omnibus at the station; and she was 
tired with her journey by train, and with the 
strain on her mind through which she had passed. 
Through the square windows of the carriage she 
saw dimly the meadows, the high hedgea, the 
trees, the cottages, where the lamps were being 
lighted. She heard the coachman and the boy 
salute and cast jokes ab labourers. She 
saw and hea# all, and without taking notice of 
anything. What she saw and heard mixed with 
what passed in her head, and formed a conglo- 





merate of conflicting and new experiences and 
jdeas, that left her bewildered and frightened. 
Presently, the coachman ehouted and drew up; 

through the windows, Josephine saw 2 
lodge, and 4 girl came out and threw apart the 
iron gates into a In another moment the 
carriage passed ugh, and the wheels rolled 
over the smooth drive to the house. Josephine 
saw that the ds were extensive, wide lawns 
over which white mist was settling, out of which 
rose elumpe of beech and elm, and here 
and there @ solitary cedar, Then the omnibus 
turned out of the main drive, and in another 
moment was rattling over the pavement of the 
court behind the house. The carriage stopped. 
The boy came to the door and opened it. 

‘Here you are, miss,’ he said. ‘Step up on the 
axle and help me down with yaur box ; unless 
you'd like to get on the roof yourself and pass it 
down to me.’ 

‘T am afraid I shall not be strong enough to 
rie a it. Cannot a groom or some other man 

e ’ 

Oh, I don’t know. Ireckon if you want any- 
thing done here, you must do it yourself. Every 
one here ia so frightfully engaged over his own 
work, and it is no one’s place to help another.’ 
However, the boy condescended to shout, and a 
footman come to the kitchen door. ‘The young 
lady wants to be helped with her box,’ raid the 
boy; whereupon the footman came leisurely acrosa 
the yard ond took a good survey of Josephine, 
especially of her face. 

‘Come,’ said he graciously, ‘as you’re ao good- 
looking, I don’t mind helping you. A little 
wanting in etyle, p’raps—I am Mr Polkinghorn, 
and you are Miss—Miss ’ 

‘Cable is my name,’ answered Josephine curtly. 

‘No particular objection to alter it, I spose?’ 
said the footmun, who laughed at his joke. ‘But 
it takes two to effect that—don’'t it, miss?? And 
he laughed again.—‘ You’ll excuse my sportive- 
ness, mias,’ said he, taking the box on his shonlder 
as the boy let it down from the roof of the 
carriage ; ‘I’m generally considered o wit.’ 

When the box was on the ground, ho dusted 
his shoulders and arms, and asked: ‘And pray, 
what sort of people were you with last? Any 
style about ‘em? People of rank and position 
and fortune?’ 

‘This is my first place, answered Josephine. 

©You don't mean to say so! How on carth did 
our old woman come to tako you, miss?—Oh, I 
remember—you waa recommended by the Sell- 
woods.) I knew them—not cxnctly intimately, 
but off and on; they come here to stay with our 
party. You see, they are relatives ; and the cap'n 
hee inherit our little place after the old bird 

ops.’ 
‘. ‘Tops?’ repeated Josephine, not understanding 
im. 

*‘Ay—kicks! 

‘Kicks? I don’t understand,’ 

‘Hopa the twig, kicks the bucket—How dull 
ge are! I fear your education has been neglected. 

observe there is something countrified and 
gawky about you.—Don’t be uneasy; we'll ~ 

ou to righta scon—Now, my dear, take 
andle, and Charley shall hold the other, and 
we'll soon have the box into the kitchen.—You ll 
excuse me lending a hand—a weight on the 
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muscles of my arm makes them shake, and [ 
have to be very particular that they are ‘not 
unsteady. I have to cary oe glass and plate, 
and the candles. I wouldn’t spill the wax on 
the t not for worlds.—So 7 know old 
Sellw: do you? A worthy old chap Pity 
he’s a parson; he ought to be Squire. I know 
his elder brother, and don’t think much of him, 
There’s not the true ring about him that I like 
to find in the British aristocracy. The grand old 
English gentleman—you know the song. The 
young man will inherit this property, you know 
—it’s a tidy estate. One can live on it without 
any of your dirty, eneaking, underhand pinch- 
ing.—Look here, pretty ! on’t encourage no 
familiarities on the part of Mr Vickary, the butler. 
He and I differ in politics. He’s an out-and- 
out Radical, and it is asserted he has got a wife 
stowed away somewhere.—You can alwaya fall 
back on me, if he makes advances. My name 
is Mr Polkinghorn, There is a village in the 
west of England that takes its name from our 
family.—Cable is your name, is it? Rather 
clumsy work tying a true-lover’s knot in a cable. 
~—You ll excuse my fun, dear; I’m always con- 
sidered 9 wag.’ 

Josephine’s face was dark with indignation and 
with heat, when she reached the Kitchen. Mr ; 
Polkinghorn had made her carry one side of the 
box, whilst he walked behind advising steadiness, 
as she and the atable-boy ascended the steps to the 
kitchen carrying the box, 

At the door, Mr Polkinghorn gave Josephine 
an aside: ‘Mind you give yourself no airs, miss. 
Airs ain’t tolerated in our little placa It’s the 
one thing we can't swallow. Airs are, so to speak, 
fatal.’ 

He stepped nimbly over the box into the 
middle of the kitchen, and addressed a portly 
woman there, wearing an apron, and a flaming 
red face: ‘Mrs Purvis, allow me to introduce 
Miss Cable to you--a young lady introduced to 
us by our mutual friends the Scllwooda She 
solicits your kind patronage.—This, Miss Cable, 
is our artist, Purvis ;’ aside, behind his 
hand, ‘ Cook.’ 

Then to a maid-servant: ‘Miss Woods, permit 
me—Miss Cable, Miss Woods.—Where is Miss 
Raffles ?—Oh, attending to duties up-stairs ; very 
well.—Sorry not to be able to introduce you 
to Miss Rafties. She is moped the blinds, I 
presume.—But here is our sprightly Miss Wag- 
staff, a host in herself—Miss W. 
Cable ; Miss Cable, Miss Wagstaff.’ 
'Scullery-maid’ 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ asked Mrs. 
Purvis, without noticing Josephine. ‘Is my 
kitchen a back hall, is it a lomber-room?— 
What have you dared for to bring a bor in here 
for, and—preeerve ua, a cage with a bird in it? 
Is this an aviary and a zoological garden ?—Tako 
‘em all away at once. Mr Polkinghorn, Charley, 
what do you mean? Take ’em away instantly 
into the back hall. I’m not going to have my 

) 
? 


staff, Miss 
‘hen, aside, 


kitchen made into a rummage, not jor any Cables 
or Tables or what you may call 'em/ 
‘It’s the curry,’ whispered Mr!Polkinghern to 
Josephine, ‘When there’s anything for dinner 
uiring cayenne, or chilli, or anything spicy’ 
and hot—it geta into aire a She ll be right 
enough when she’s slept it off —Conte along. {Tl 


(Casters Jouemal, 
Buys, 15, 1887.) 
show y 








‘ou the way with the box into the back hall. 
Charley! help the lady.—Misa Wooda, is it 

ing too much of you that you should step up 
to Mys Grundy and inform her of the arrival of 
the lady recommendéd to us by the Sellwoods 4’ 
Then aside, ‘ Housekeeper, Grundy is,’ 

‘Hulloa!’ exclaimed the butler, stepping i 
@ man with white head, red blotched face, and 
yellow, watery eyes—a man with a sour and 
dogged look. ‘Our new arriva.—Humph! Had 
a long journey. You shall have a glass of cherry 
brandy with your supper.’ : 

‘He approves of you,’ whispered Mr Polking- 
horn, ‘or he would not have offered cherry 
brandy.—Beware! He don’t offer  mistress’s 
cherry brandy to every one. Miss Raffles has 
never wetted her lips to it, I believe. Mr 
Vickary doesn’t like her. er nose is badly 
shaped.’ 

osephine was taken to the honsekeeper’s room. 
Mrs Grundy gave orders for her box to be 
taken up-stairs and who was to do it. Without 
orders, no one did anything; and with orders, 
did extra work grumbling. 

Josephine was shown a toom by the second 
housemaid, Jane. She was not to have a room 
to herself ; she must ‘share that of Jane—that is, 
of Miss Rafflea) The room was at the top of the 
house; it was lighted through o small window, 
concealed from sight without by a stone parapet. 
The window therefore looked upon e blank wall 
three feet off. Not a ray of sun could penctrate 
the room; all the light it received was reflected 
from this parapet, that was covered with mildow 
and lichen, In Queen Anne’s time, mansions 
were erected with strict adherence to proportion ; 
and if servants’ rooms were needed, they were 
crowded into the roof and hidden from sight. 
The tall windows belonged to staterooms and 
the dwelling-rooms of the gentry. Those who 
ministered to their wants ware atowed away in 
out-of-the-way corners, lighted through passages, 
from staircasea, by panes of glass let into the 
roof. Anything was good enough for them. 

‘You see,’ said Missa Rafiles, ‘the window is 
nailed ‘up. That’s Mrs Grundy’s doings, The 
ecrvants’ windows all look out on the leada, the 
gutter that runs round the parapet, and they 
could get in and out and run round and pay 
each other visits just as they liked—and thero 
was some goings-on, I can tell you. So Mrs 
Grundy ‘had the carpenter up, and he screwed 
up all the windows that they don’t open any 
more.—Lor bless you, it don’t matter so far an 
air goes; we are at the top of the house, and 
that ought to be the airiest.’ 

Josephine seated herself on her bed and leaned 
her head in her hand. This was the hardest 
trial of all—not to have a room to herself. If 
she could have been given the smallest garret 
chamber, in which she could at times be alcne, 
it would have been endurable; but she felt that 
this Nag aap ce she could bear, to have no 
privacy day or t. 

*T hope,’ eaid Misa Raffles, ‘you'll get on with 
our mistress, She ain’t bad if you get the right 
side of her.-But mind you, keep on terms with 
Mr Vi , the butler; he nigh rules the 
mistress, She thinks him the most dutifal and 
faithful and excellent man. She takes his advice 
on, everything; and if he.don’t like a servant, 
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it ain't long that servant remains in the house, 
—I don’t think much of Mr Vickary myself. 
They say he has had two or three wives, and | 
has them still stowed away in different of 
the country unbeknown to each other. Mr 
Vickary is that deep in the mistreas’s confidence 
that she leta him manage her money matters for 
her—leastwaya, in household expenses, Hark ! 
There’a the bell ringing for uz Mre Grondy 
has a wire to the top of the house, and calls u 

if we go up just now and then to lie down on 

read a novel. She thinks now we've been too 
long; or perhaps the mistress wants to seo you. 
We won't go down at once. Let them wait. 
You haven't unpacked your box yet, nor I seen 
what you have got. I say, have you a photo- 
graph of your young man?—Drat it! there's 
the bell again. I suppose it is missus, s0 we 
must go down; or—I say—if you give me your 
key, I will unpack your box for you. 

Josephine went slowly down-stairs without 
answering the loquacious Jane. Her heart sank 
within her. Would she be able to endure this 
association with chattering, empty-headed house- 
maids, conceited and pert footmen, and a tyran- 
nous, unprincipled butler? Mrs Grunay struck 
her as a formal, dull woman, whose chief ambition 
was to stand well with her mistreas and retain 
her place. If Mr Vickary lorded it in the house, 
Mrs Grundy would shut one cye to his mis- 
deeda. 

Josephine had taken off her wedding ring when 
she left Hanford. She carried it hung round her 
neck by a small silk ribbon. It would not do for 
her to wear it. The sight of the ring would 
provers questions which it would be difficult for 

er to answer, 

The housekeeper was at the foot of the back- 
stairs. ‘Miss Otterbourne desires to sce the new 
lady’s-maid.— You havo no need to wear a cap. 
A Jody’s-maid is not roquired to have one, 
Follow me, Miss Cable.’ 

Mrs Grundy led Josephine out through a side- 
door upon the main staircase. The back-stairs 
were exceedingly tortuous and steep, so tortuous 
and steep that it was difficult to descend them 
quickly without a fall. The grand ataircase 
occupied a well in the middle of the house; the 
flight was broad, the atepa desp, the riso slight. 
The steps were carpeted with rich pile purple 
and crimson and maroon. 

Mies Otterbourne sat in the great drawing- 
room, a lofty and very stately room, that at first 
lance reminded Josephine of the parlour aot 
rentwood. It had in tho centre o glass chande- 
lier, enensed in yellow gauze, and looked like 
a gigantic silkworm’s cocoon suspended from ~ 
the ceiling. Large and handsome ene 
coverel the walla The furniture was gilf; 
curtains and chairs and sofa-covers were of 

crimson satin. 

At the end of the room was a fireplace with 
a wood-fire burning cheerfully in it3 ond. near 
the fire, at a small table, on which was a lamp, 
sat a vary little lady, with white hair done into 
parrel-carls about her brow; dressed in slate- 
grey rich silk, and wearing a handsome shawl 
over her shoujders. 

‘Grundy,’ @' 1 Miss Otterbourne, ‘may I trouble 
you to ring the bell for Willism? I want 
another log pntting on the fire, and the pieces 





a 





ot half-burnt wood heaping together with the 
Certainly, miss’ answered the housekeeper, 


and rang the bell. 

‘Qh,’ said Miss Otterbourne, ‘is this the young 
petton recommended to me by my sister?’ She 
put on her glasses and looked at onephine. The 
room was 80 vast, the light from the lamp so 
slight, that she could not see much of Josephine. 
: oP fe look rather young and inexperienced. 
But of course my sister—that ia, Mrs Sellwood— 
knows, I rely on her. I hope you will conduct 
yourself satsfactorily.-Oh, illiam, another log, 
please. I believe there are some atill in the 
wood-basket.—Mrs Grundy, you will see that 
this y person has refreshment. She need 
not enter on her duties till to-morrow. She ia 
aad tired with her journcy from Hanford. 

have never been to Hanford myself. I do 
not care to leave Bewdley, as the vibration of 
a railway upsets me.—Iear me! Grundy, will 

ua touch the bell again? I want to tell William 
make ta sure the fire is out before he goes 
to bed. I suppose, Grandy, the horses can hardly 
be taken out so as to give me a drive to-morrow? 
they have been to t ee to-day ene 
oung person.—That wi o, Grundy.—I ho 
yon will conduct yourself well, Cable. My 
servants are tried and trusty. You can always 
refer in all matters to Mrs Grundy or to Mr 
Vickary ; they know my tastes and opiniona.’ 
hen the housckeeper left the room with 
Josephine, she signed to her to attend her in 
the little parlour which she occupied herself. 

‘You may sit here,’ she said graciously, ‘for 
awhile. I will talk to you, and you can listen. 
I will tell you what you have to do,—Miss 
Otterbourne is o very kind mistreaa, if you 
conduct yourself properly; that is, if you satisfy 
Mr Vickary ond me. Miss Otterbourne has 
the greatest regard for my opinion and for Mr 
Viokary’s. Now, mind, you never complain to 
me of anything Mr Vickary says or does; nor 
of anything that goes on in the kitchen, about 
broken meat or so on; nor about the dairy. 
The dsirymaid manayes that, and it is no con- 
cern of yours, You are laly's-maid, and it is 
no concern of yours what goes on outside your 
department. All that is my affair and Mr 
Vickary'’s. Live and let live, say I.—Now, 
mind, you don’t try to disturb the mistress’s 
confidence in Mr Vickary or mc; for if you do, 
it will be so much the worse for you. You will 
vary likely have to leave without a character.’ 

osophine’s head was sinking on her bosom ; 
a feeling as if she had been struck on the head 
end etunned, deprived her of the power of speech. 

‘A lady's-maid,’ pursued Mra Grundy, ‘has a 
place so near her mistress'a ear,-that she can 
make herself very unplensant, or the reveree, to 
her fellow-servants.—Now, please to remember 
that all will plessant if you don’t say any- 
thing but good to the mistress about Mr Vickary 
and ma If, however, you attampt any insinuat- 
ce countermining, it will be yoursalf as will 
suffer. You understand that?’ 

‘ May I have a postcard, Mre Grundy 2?’ 

‘Certainly, if you have a ha'penny to pay for 
it, What do you want it for?’ 

‘T pro to send a line to—to Mre Sellwoed, 
when I reached this place.’ 
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The housekeeper produced the card, and indi-’| 


cated ink and a pen. 
Then Josephine took the pen, dipped it, wrote 
eard, and on 


the address dreamily, tarned the 
the other side inscribed these words only : 
‘ Yes—winkles, cockles, oystera.'—J. C. 





OTTO OF ROSES. 


Rose oil, or attar, ottar, ofr—more commenly— 
otto of roses, is one of the most exquisite of per- 
fumea, and, if obtained in ita pure, unadulterated 
state, certainly one of the best, and withal one of 
the most expensive essences furnished by nature. 
At the present time, the market value of the 
finest rose oil is about nineteen pounds sterling 
per pound, this being the wholesale price, 
Although greatly appreciated, especially by the 
fair sex, comparatively little is popularly known 
regarding its origin and the conditions under 
which it is obtained. 

Otto of roses is prepared in the East, especially 
in India; but it is also largely manufactured in 
Europe. Some rose oil is extracted in Southern 
France; the principal place of origin, however, 
is South Bulgaria When crossing the Balkan 
Mountains southwards by the only road practic- 
able for vehicles, the well-known Schipka Pass, 
of evil notoriety since the last Russo-Turkish 
war (1877-78), on account of the fearful loss of 
life which its defence entailed, the traveller sees 
opening out before him the boautiful valley of 
Kasanlik, bountifully provided by nature, in 
which the Bulgarian rose oil is prepared. The 
culture of the rose of South Bulgaria—or, as it 
is now known, Eastern Roumelia—extenda over 
nearly one hundred and fifty towns and villages, 
distributed in a circumference of from five to six 
days’ journey, and the centre of which is the 
town of Kasanlik, other important towns being 
Karlova, Tschirpan, Stara-Sagora ; but the valley 
of Kasonlik proper supplies most of the rose oil 
obtained, and certainly the best descriptions of 
this precious essence. 

The species of rose moatly cultivated in Bul- 
garia, and used for the manufacture ot rose oil, is 
that known as Hosa moschata—as a rule, of light 
pink colour, rarely white, and not very full in 
bloom. The rose oil found in the European 
market mostly comes iron: Southern Bulgaria ; 
the oi] produced in the East, and in India especi- 
ally, being used in the land of ita origin. The oil 
derived from Rosa provincialis in Southern France 
is also of exceptional quality, but not only much 
dearer than the Bulgarian product, but obtained 
in such small qnantities that the whole of it does 
not cover the wants of the districts where it is 
manufactured. It should be mentioned that efforts 
have been made in come parts of Germany to pro- 
duce the oil; but the success attending them 
cannot be called very brilliant, for it was found 
that at least two thousand pounds-weight of roee- 4 
leaves, but more frequently double that quantity, | 
were required to manufacture one pound of otto 4 









of rosea The rose used in the production of 
Bulgarian rose oil is in bloom during May and 
Jone. It succeeds best on sunny hillsides, covered 
with a sufficient layer of medium loamy soil 
The rose-bushes when fully grown reach a height 
of eix feet, and are planted in rows a foot and a 
half apart at intervals of three feet. They must 
be carefully attended to from autumn to the time 
of the harvest. As a rule, rose oil obtained from 
villages more highly situated possesses a higher 
freezing-point and a more intense but at the same 
time more pronounced smell ; whilst the product 
of the lowlands has a lower freezing-point and a 
milder, finer aroma, and is consequently preferred. 
These several properties of rose oils must conse- 
quently be blended, in order to obtain a quality 
possessing the fine aroma and other propertics 
inherent in a perfect oil. Great experience is 
therefore needed in manipulating the article, and 
this knowledge is all the more requisite when 
large quantities of rose oi] are required. An 
important factor in the success of the rose-cil 
harvest is the weather prevailing during distilla- 
tion, always supposing that the rosebuds have not 
previously been injured by gic, lengthened dry 
weather, or from other causes. If theso facts are 
borne in mind, it is apparent that it ia impossible 
to fix the price of rose oil before or during the 
time of distillation. That can only be settled 
after the harvest is completed, mostly during July, 
and is arranged between the producer and the 
exporter, after weeks of negotiation. Rose oil 
thrown into the market before that time is oil 
from previous years, generally of less value, which 
it is thus sought to get out of hand befare the 
season's arrivals, 

Cool and rainy weather is the best time for 
distillation, as it prevents rapid blooming, and 
thus extends the time of harvest, and enables 
the producer to gather his roses gradually, at 
the same time that it increases the bulk of the 
harvest. The state of the weather during the 
process of distillation is of great arog the 
yield varying from one metikal of oil from eight 
okas of rose-leaves to one metikal of of] from 
eighteen okas;* in other worda, to obtain five 
grammes of otto of roses, between ten and twenty- 
three kilogrammes of rose-leaven are required. 
In the most favourable case, therefore, two thou- 
sand pounds of rose-leaves are needed to distil 
one pound of otto of rosea; in the moat unfavour- 
able instance, four thousand six hundred pounds 
of leaves are wanted to make one pound of the 
essence. It will be easily understood that, in 
order to obtain such large weights of the light 
leaves of the rose, large tracts must be under 
rose cultivation. At the same time, a great 
number of distillin separa must be employed 
aber pa aT a tia flowers ought ail 
to be collec i i before sunrise, 30 as 
to retain gis cherenl oll which otherwise quick] 
evaporates if the sun's rays become too powerful. 
There have been achemes for erecting manufac- 
tories of rose oil in Bulgaria; but from what 
has been stated, the folly of such attenspts is 


* The metikal is a goki or weight equal to abont 
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apparent. As a matter of fact, there is 
single establishment of such a nature 
whole of Southern Bulgarie, the qnestion 
expense, long distances, and insufficient moana 
of communication, and consequent logs of aroma 
by rt, all operating against the erection 
of rose-oil ‘factories. The peasanta gather the 
roses themselves, produce the oil as a kind of 
domestic industry, and sell the finished product 
after the harvest Some exporters pretand that 
they rent the best rosa from the owners, 
so as to secure a connection ; but this is not true 
What does mappa is thia, that respectable dealers 
in rose oil make advances to peasants upon whose 
honesty they can depend; and thus they are 
sometimes able to secure the finest descriptions 
of the essence ; for, as in moat industries, there 
is a deal of adulteration going on in the manr- 
facture of otto of roses, Honest producers erect 
their distilling apparatus in the open fields; but 
there are many who distil geranium oil over 
roses in carefully secluded distilleries, for pur- 
poses of adulteration, Of course such men are 
avoided by respectable merchants ; but still the 
fact remains that much adulterated oil gets into 
tho market. Oil or otto of geranium, also called 
idris oil (from the Turkish idriachéjah), is pro- 
duced in India, especially in Surat, by distilla. 
tion of ondropogon grasses with water. The 
scent of the several products of distillation varies 
according as more or less of the herbage of other 
lants is introduced during distillation, no care 
eing taken to pick them out before distilling. 
Although the government of Eastern Roumelia, 
as & Measure of protection, exacta o heavy duty, 
amounting to two hundred per cent. of the value, 
upon the introduction of geranium oil into the 
rose uistricta, a great deal is smuggled in, those 
dealers who have tho greatest interest in pro- 
moting adulteration being the chief offenders. 
It is a pity thot the government does not devise 
more energetic measures againat the importation 
of geranium oil; but to a great extent the mie- 
chief may be, and is, counteracted by the policy 
of respectable merchants of buying rose oil 
only o: olen upon whose honesty they can 
thoroug y rely. 

Durmg Turkish rule, there wos, besides the 
tithe levied, an export duty of eight per cent. 
ad valorem upon otto of roses; but this has gradu- 
ally been decreased to one per cent, whilst the 
tithe has not Leen exacted for the last two 4 
its place being taken by a ground-rent adj 
according to yield. The average annual yield 
of the Bulgarian rose-oil harvest may be taken 
at between three thousand two hundred and 
three thousand five hundred pounds. During 
good years, such as 1879 aud 1885, it rose to 
over five thousand pounds. In bad seasons, 
owing to frost, hail, or a long spell of hot weather 
and ught, such as the year 1882, the produc- 
tion scarcely reaches aixteen hundred pounds. 
An exceptionally favourable year was 1 when 
about six thousand pounds of otto of roses was 
produced’. The p ity of a South Bulgarian 
village or town is frequently estimated by the 
pounds of rose oil made there. The finished 
rose oil is taken from the places of maps 
where it is @ wired by the exporters, in 
flas copper tinned over and moat carefully 
soldered up, ‘estagnons,’ in sizes holding 
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from one to six kilogremmes of the oil. It is still} ‘He was workman at the wharf I dismissed 
taken on the back of horses or-mules over Adrian- | him for insobriety.’ : 
ople to Constantinople, whence it reaches the| ‘A dark person, said Overbeck doubtfully, 
BA ‘with black hungry eyes 7’ 


“The incident in the train to-night has decided 


‘Do you remember, Overbeck, an individual 
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WYTHREDS WHARF: A THAMES-SIDE 
' TALE 


CHAPTER I.—THE WHARF-OWNER'S STORY. 


Mr Liwrocx’s house, an old mansion in the neigh- 
bourhood of Greenwich Park, was surrounded by 
a high garden wall The great iron gate leading 
into a large courtyard might have been the 
entrance to 2 prion ; and its gloomy aspect filled 
Percy Overbeck’s mind with vague fears. But 
when the front door was thrown open, and he 
i ag with the wharf-owner into a broad, well- 
Vighted hall, all sense of dread was instantly dis- 
migsed, for at the foot of the oaken staircase 
stood Bertha Lintock. She was o tall, graceful 

ir) of nineteen; and she always looked her 

est, in Percy’s eee at these moments of 
greeting with her futher; not that her dark eyes 
were wanting in their eloquent expression of 
welcome when they met his. But che simply 
said, in a charming tone of wall detened gurprise : 
‘Mr Overbeck ? low very kind this is!’ as she 
took hia proffered hand. 

Overbeck could not fail to notice, from Bertl.o’s 
anxious glance at her father’s face, that she 

eased something had recently upset him. Waa 
i ossible that the girl had any suspicion that 
ach a trouble as is, which he had accident- 
ally discovered, weighed upon her father’s raind 7 
Bertha’s first words, when they were alone in the 
drawing-room before dinner, ‘Have you remarked 
the change in my father? To-night he does not 
scem the same man,’ convinced Overbeck that she 
had been told nothing, 

‘He is greatly changed,’ replied the young man. 
‘I am much concerned, Miss Lintock, about 
him,’ 

‘Can anything be done?’ 

‘I sincerely hope that your father will talk to 
me about himself this evening.—I shall draw him 
out,’ he added lauyhingly, to reassure her, ‘over 


*That’s the man,’ was Mr Lintock’s answer, ‘as 
you describe him! That's the man whose face I 
saw at the carriage window to-niglit.’ 

Overbeck Tooked searchingly at the wharf- 
owner. ‘Not really? You mean his ghost.’ 

*I mean the man’s face. I have no belief in 
disembodied spirits.’ 

‘But,’ said Overbeck, ‘unleas the man is 
dead ’——- 

‘He is not dead. He threatens me: he has 
threatened me for months. J see his face every- 
where,’ said Mr Lintock, glancing round the room 
with that haunted look again—‘everywhere, and 
always threatening.’ For a moment the wharf- 
owner placed his hand across his eyes, as he had 
done in the railway carriage ; but quickly recov- 
ering himself, he said: ‘Clogstoun had often been 
employed on the wharf, and as often discharged, 
owing to his drunken and quarrelsome habits. 
He ingulted every one whom he came across, when 
excited by drink, until it was thought that he 
must be out of his mind. When et last I refused 
to listen to his appeal to be given another chance, 
he muttered : “You shan’t ruin me for nothing, 
Mr Lintock ; you had better think it over.” I 
did not like lis look then: there was something 
strange in his eyes—a look that seemed to me to 
contain a touch of insanity. A few days after- 
wards he accosted me in Thames Street; and 
there he loaded me with insult, and vowed that 
he would not rest until he had taken my life.’ 

Overbeck started up with an angry exclamation 
on his lips: ‘The man is mad !’ 

‘T treated this threat, at first, as the silly utter- 
ance of a drunkard,’ continued Mr Lintock. ‘It 
gave me at the moment no real uneasiness, But 
as time went by, his conduct began to alarm me 
He again accosted me, and became more insolent. 
I warned him that I should be forced, if he did 
not ceasa to annoy me, to take the matter before 
a magistrate.’ 

‘Ah! said Overbeck excitedly, ‘ you did right.’ 

‘But that has hac no effect. He still dogs my 
footsteps if I venture out after dark. I see his 
eyes fixed upon me at every corner. And unless 
something is done to put a stop to it,’ said the 
wharf-owner, ‘I shall fall iL y duties at the 
warehouse are ao eufficient wear and tear, without 
Clogstoun’s wretched, drunken face threatening 
me night and day!’ 

Overbeck was pacing up and down the room. 
He could not rest with the thought of Mr Lintock 
harassed and insulted at every turn, ‘Does any 
one know, except ourselves, said he, ‘about this 
affair?’ 

The wharf-owner reflected a moment, ‘Ducket, 
1 think, suspects something : no one else.’ 

‘Not even your daughter 7’ 

‘I bave never, said Mr Lintock, somewhat 
evasively, ‘spoken to her on the subject.’ 

After a moment's pause, Overbeck asked : ‘Can 
you give ine Clogstoun’s address ?’ ‘ 

The wharf-owner looked up in surprise. ‘It 
never occurred to me, Overbeck, that he had any. 
in bal aed or corner in London ferns he 

ge ig appearance waa no better,.when I 
saw him last, than that of a vagabond of tramp.’ 


our cigar.’ 

Bertha’s eyes expressed her sense of gratitude. 

During dinner, Mr Lintock was deoply abs- 
tracted ; in fact, he left Bertha tu do all the talk- 
ing ; 80 she and Percy conversed together to their 
hearts’ content. 

As soon as dinner tas over, Bertha rose to leave 
the two men to their wine. While Overbeck 
stood holding open the door, the girl gave him 
one of those Bppesling, looks as she passed out 
which he remem ng after. 

‘Now that we are alone,’ said Mr Lintock, ‘ will 
you give me your attention for a few minutes? I 
want to tell you of the face that haunts me I 
have intended for aome timo speaking to you. 


mae,’ . 

Overbeck having drawn forward an armchair, 
lit a cigar, and looked attentively at Mr Lintock— 
‘Tam ly interested,’ said he, 

._After a moment’s pause, the wharf-owner asked : 


named Clogatoun f’ 
Overbeck shook his head. 
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‘He must be known to the police.’ 

“So I hope, for he hes fallen very low. He was 
even by Docket last on London Bridge contemplat- 
ing, 1 should think from the acconnt he gave 
me, suicide or something worse. For is there a 
crime,’ added the wharf-owner, ‘that one so pro- 
fligate would not commit? The very thought 
makes me shudder! If you had seen the man’s 
face to-night, the dread would have laid hold of 

ou—as it has of me—that my life is in danger.’ 

@ spoke in a very earnest tone. But there was 
no trace of bs aera in his manner now. His 
words, ‘My life is in danger,’ seemed to ress 
the conviction of a sound-minded man capable of 
mature reflection. 

‘You are seriously of opinion, Mr Lintock, that 
the face at the carriage window was real, and 


not imagi. t 

Mr iintee with a thoughtful look bent upon 
the ground, replied : ‘That is a question to which 
I wish, Overbeck, I could give you a satis- 
factory anewer. Is it real? The face, as I tell 
you, threatens me eo momentarily—so unex- 
pectedly: it seems real—onlv too real.’ Then he 
suddenly added with a searching glance : ‘You do 
not think my brain affected? ell, well; it’s 
not prpeat if you da I have enough worry 
at the wharf, sometimes, without this onc, to 
drive me crazy.’ 

Overbeck promised to take the matter earnestly 
in hand ; and after some further conversation on 
the subject, of a reassuring nature, Mr Lintock 
proposed that they should go and join Bertha in 
the drawing-room 

She was at the piano, Put she rose when they 
came in, and gave them tea, and paid some little, 
delicate attentions to her father, as a devoted 
daughter alone knows how. Then she returned 
to the piano and began to play a sonata that 
seemed like an eccompaniment to her dreamy 


thoughts. 
coal Fery Overbeck went softly to a 
chair beside her, for the wharf-owner had fallen 


asleep. 

‘He hag spoken to you,’ eaid the girl, still 
accompanying her dream. ‘Has he not?’ Her 
face was troubled, and tears atood in her eye, 

‘We have talked the matter over. He has told 
me everything. Do not be distressed: there is 
really no need Have confidence in me Will 
you—as an old friend?’ 

There was little ocension to have asked this. 
Bertha’s face, though troubled, had not lost ita 
trustfulness ‘Why should you doubt that?’ 
was the girl’s reassuring aie . ‘Fer weeks 
past I have wished that my ther would 
to you I knew that something disturbed him. 
But he is so considerate! He has done his best 
to hide it from me, fearing to give me the least 
alarm.’ 

‘It is about a discharged workman—it is best 
that you should know-—a fellow who threatens 
ard rari ah affair - ee him ; but 

put matters t. ou are not 
frightened 7 

No; not now,’ said Bertha in a low voice— 
‘not now, that you are lifting half the burden 
off our shoulders. How good it is of you!" 

She was irresistible. Over answered 
earnestly: ‘There is no burden that I would 
not bear, Bertha, for your sake,’ 
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‘For met’ 

‘Yes, Bertha. I-—TI love you,’ 

There was a flutter of the dark eyelashes, but 
the girl did not raico her eyes. The accompani- 
ment to her dream was almost inandiblg now. 
Was the reality—the conviction of her 
Percy Overbeck dawning upon her ? 

The sonata was finished; ond Mr Lintock 
awoke out of his nap. It was time for Overbeck 
to bid hia friends good-night, for he intended 
to return by train to London. He caught a 
Hd timid glance from Bertha os he took his 
eave. 

When the train was apyrohahing London Bridge 
—and the glow of lamplight in wide and narrow 
thoroughfares threw a red reflection over the 
great city—Overbeck thought of the countless 
mysteries that lay hidden, in dark courts and 
alleys in the midst of all this glare. Was this 
face which haunted Mr Lintock’s life, thought 
he, in one among those shadowy by-ways? 


6 for 


CHAYTER III.—THL THREATENING FACE, 


Overbeck’s visit to Greenwich had 
effected a noticeable improvement in the wharf- 
owner's state of mind. The haunted look left 
him ; his expression was altogether lesa careworn, 
and it would almost seem os if those atran 
forebodings which had lately A saralesee his brain 
troubled him no longer. is interest in tho 
business of the wharf returned, and Ducket found 
him one evening working in grim earnest at his 
desk, 

‘Well, Ducket,’ said Mr Lintock as the foreman 
came in, lantern in hand, to light his lamp, ‘who 
is on duty to-night?’ 

‘T’m on duty, air, until twelve o'clock.’ 

‘Not alone? 

‘Why, yes. The fact is, sir, 1'd o special object 
in relieving the night-watehman.’ 

The wharf-owner’s glance expreased surprise. 
What object could you possibly have?’ 

Ducket, still occupied with Mr Lintock’s lamp, 
answered without raising his eyes: ‘I’m expecting 
Mr Overbeck.’ 

‘ At what hour?’ 

Ducket handed the whorf-owner a slip of paper. 
A single line, which he recognised as Percy Over- 
beck’s writing, ran aa follows: ‘Ten pa. Wait 
at wharf.—P. 0. 


Pere 


Mr Lintock’s fice while reading this underwent 
a change; but recovering himyelf quickly, ho 
said: ‘Do you know why Mr Overbeck is coming 
here to-night?’ ; 

The lamp was now lighted ; and Ducket, while 
placing it upon the wharf-owner’s desk and 
adjusting the shade, replied: ‘It’s about Clog. 
stoun. So IJ naturally wuppoee i for there ain't 
anything else that I can think of would bring 
him here at that time o’ mght, The note, just 
as you ace it, was given to me this afternoon,’ 

*Who brought 17” 

‘One of Mr Overbeck’s : 

The wha.i-owner looked btful. ‘I have 
plenty to keep me busy till ten o'clock,’ anid he, 
throwing a glance over the papers before him. 
‘Mr Over & coming, depend upon it, about 
Clogstonn, Ib’ fl wait and sce him.’ Then 
taking np is pen, he added; ‘You'll be within 


hearing, Ducket, in case I want you?’ ; 
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ground-line, Dryness in this climate is ao eaven- 
tial to health, that any building which in its 
floors walla or roof, sins by admitting moisture, 
should be rejected as a place of residence by thoss 
who value their health, In tropical climates, 
buildings are constructed to keep out the heat; 
but here, we build to retain the heat and keep 
oat the cold. 

The roof of a housa is sometimes a most 
eae ges e feature. Usually, ~ trouble is 
cause some scampish action of the Tr 
who built the fest Ao and by the dhe sate a 
few pounds to himself, causes the e iture 
of money and trouble to rectify his neglect. All 
roofs should be formetl with slopes to a good 

itch, not less than thirty degrees for slates, or 
orty degrees for tiles, It is no unusual thing 
to find speculators’ houses with slopes as low 
as twenty d on the roofa. The joints 
between the tiles or slates and the parapet walls 
and chimney-stacks should be covered with lead 
or zine ed into the joints of the brickwork, 
or into ves cut in the stone. The ordinary 
puildere style is to cover the joint with a fillet 
of cement, and for out-buildings this may do, 
but never for dwelling-honses. The iron gutters 
at the eaves of the roof should be cleaned out 
once a year, as also the lead or zinc central 
gutters, All sorts of disagreeable things colleat 
in these gutters, and if not carried by the rain 
down the pipes into the drains, stick in the 
sooty mud, and cause obstructions and ovarflows. 
The pipes from the eaves to the drains should 
be of metal, iron, or lead, and quite disconnected 
from the drains by discharging the water over 
trapped gully at the end of the drainpipe. Rain- 
pipes connected immediately with the drains are 
ae for sewer-air, and occasionally puffs 
of this deleterious sg may find its way in at 
attic windows, if the old-fashioned method of 
connecting the rainpipe with the drains is in 
force. 

After having cxamined the shell of the house, 
the plan deserves consideration, and here but 
little advice can be tendered, as individual peculi- 
arities demand peculiaritiea of plan in a residence. 
The kitchen offices should be pleasantly placed, 
and not, as in 60 many old hoaines in towns, 
buried away in a basement. Condemn once and 
for all any house having rooms for living in 
below the Use of the outside ground, egpeciall 
if the soil be clay; nothing but ill health 
and depressed spirits can result from the use 
of rooms 60 situated. See that the air has free 
passage through the house, and that the stair- 
case and are well lighted; and while 
noticing the light on the staircase, ace that 
there are flat landings, instead of whet are techni- 
eally known as ‘winders,’ where the ataira turn 
Each room should have good-sized windows, 
fitted with sashes which ron up and down, 
in preference to casementa, which are on 
hingea With sash-windows, a better control of 
the admision of air can 
vided both the sashes are hung, Sometimes the 
top sash is fixed, especially in old houses. This 
should be altered, as if re er lower sash is 
hung, a stagnant body of will. hang about 


the 2 of room and 
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wood-sashes fit so badly that a plentiful aw 

of freah air is admi ; but if tho aie ia Bee 
vitinted in a room, a simple means of admitting 
more ‘air without draught can be managed by 
atibatituting, for the narrow bead nailed on the 
top of the wood-sill of the window-frame, a 
ea of deal about three and a half inches deep; 
y this means the lower sash can be raised three 
inches without causing an opening at the bottom, 
aa would be the case if the ordi narrow 
bead were on the sill. This causes an opening at 
the point where the upper and lower sashes meet, 
and so a current of air is admitted, and b 
entering at the meeting-rails—as they are call 
—gets deflected up towards the ceiling, instead of 
pouring in, in a horizontal direction. 

Ground-draughts are frequently caused by the 
bad fitting of the floor-boards, Notice whether 
the joints between the boards are wide or narrow, 
and that the skirting fita tightly down on to the 
floor. Many colds may be prevented by havi 
the joints between the floor-boards filled in wit 
narrow «lips of wood or putty. 

If the walls of the rooms are papered, deter- 
mine if possible whether the colours on the papers 
are. arsenical. If you doubt them, have the 
pee varnished, or, better still, strip it all off. 

member that green is not the only colour in 
which arsenic is used, but that in others, such aa 
pearly gray, it forms with some makers a 
element. a ordering Ste et for repapering, 
for non-arsenical colo papers, and receive a 
guarantee with them that they are such, The 
air we breathe should be as free from con- 
taminating matter as eat and by having 
non-arsenical paper ou the walla, one great source 
of contamination is avoided. 

Another and very insidious contaminater of the 
air in rooms is the ordinary gasa-fitting, whether 
chandelier or bracket. Chandeliers which alide up 
or down are the greatest sinners, for the kin 
which is supposed to keep the telescope alright 
is, after some years’ wear and tear, often foun 
very defective, and allows the gas to escape and 
mix with the air of the room, certain whether 
the pipes conveying the gas from the meter are 
composition or iron; in old houses, composition 
tubea are the rule, and these have been found 
at times eaten away in places by rate or mice, 
Iron tubes are the best, but with these it is 
necessary to sce that the joints are well stopped 
with red-lead end painted. Another source of 
danger is sometimes found where an old gas- 
fitting has been removed and the tube a a 
stopped with a plug of wood. This invariably 
means leakage. Remove the plug, and put 
metal cap acrewed ou with red-lead in the » 
and so prevent risk. 

The means of storing water and the supply 
to the various parts of the house will require 
very careful examination, as u the purity of 
the water will depend the th of the family. 
Te tae aati b tseally Gimeaanlly Goo 
, the quality i 
or aaliag and it is the duty of 
the householder to sec that it does not take u 
deleterious matter after leaving the main pipe o 
the Company. The storage tank or cistern, 
which as « 2@'¥is placed at the highest poi nt 

and frequently in the roof, 
iron or slate, and of these, iran 
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is the better, as a slate cistern is more liable | wires fitted in tha open ends, to prevent birds 
to leakage. Cigterns made of wood and lined | building their nests in the pipe, i: e 
with lead or sine are not good, and if the waterclosct and bathroom’ are one apartment, 
water stands in them for my considerable period, | and ded the watar-closet ig a good one, 
must take some of the metal in a soluble form. | and the acilpipe properly ventilated, the — 
All cisterns require cleaning at etated periods,| ment is not a particularly evil one. But the 
and if lined with zine or lead, care must be|wastepipe from the bath must not be allowed 
taken not to sernb off the surface of the metal. |to enter the soilpipe, nor must it be connected 
Where the cistern is in the roof or in a large| with the drain, but should be carried down the 
open space, a cover is necessary, to prevent dust | outeide wall to a gully, over which it should 
or other impurities from finding a resting-place | discharge. Every water-closet should be fitted 
in it. The service-pipe for the house is taken | with a window or akylight communicating with 
from the bottom of the cistern, and it will be|the outaide air, and the window or skylight 
advisable to trace this and its branches down | should always be kept open a few inches. @ 
the house, to discover whether any damp patches | simplest bath fittings are the best, and should 
on the walls or ceilings are caused by leaky | always include a tap for hot water. The ecrew- 
jointa down kind are Jess hable to leakage, 

The water supplying the water-closets should| The drains which lead the water and refuse- 
nevet be drawn direct from the cistern to the | matters from the waste and soil pipes to the 
pan, but shonld be delivered into a smaller| main sewers require to be examined, as far as 
cistern in tho water-closet, holding about two| their buried state admits, with great care, as 
gallons, and this should discharge the whole| upon the efficiency of the drainage system the 
of the water in it every time the handle is] health of the honsehold will to a great extent 
raised. A good siphon form is the best. The}depend. These drains being hidden away under- 
taps over tho sinks should be of the screw-|pround, are not, as a rule, put together with 
down kind, as, although they are a little more} the care and accuracy which their importanco 
troublesome to use, there ia less chance of wasting | demande. Any labourer on a building ia, in the 
and lesa liability of leakage. It is a good plan | opinion of the spsenleeine builder, competent 
to put a stop-valvo on the service-pipe from |to lay drains; and to this individual’s—and his 
the ciatern, to shut off the water im case of | employer's—skill or want of skill may be attri- 
leakage in any of the branch pipes or fittings. | buted much of the disease generated through 
The waatepipes from the acullery and other | breathing sewer-air. A drain requires as much 
sinks should not enter the drains, as, if they| care and forethought in its construction as any 
do, sewer-nir is sure to find its way into the] other piece of workmanship. The pipes should 
houses; but they should be cut off just outside | be laid in as straight lines as possible ; and where 
the wall, and bent to dichargo over a gully | bends or changes of direction are necessary, the 
fixed in the paving, and up to which the drain- | should be casy and of long radius, formed wit 
pipe is laid. If a puff of sower-air is driven | bent pipes, and not made up with atraight lengths, 
up the pipe connected with the gully, it will| Where the pipcs pass under the house, they 
arlenly die away in the open air, instead | should be lai in a bed of concrete, and the joints 
of finding its way into the house through the| well cemented on the outside. The fall of the 
wasiepipe, ‘The wastepipe from the bath should | pipes from the highest point to the sewer should 
be treated in a similar manner, by being cut bi gradual and even throughout, <A fall of from 
off from the drains, and a copper or brass flap| two to threo inches in ten fect is the general 
should be fixed on the exposed end of the] rule for ordinary house-drains, and will be found 
Pipe, to prevent draughts or insects finding their | ample if the pipes are properly laid. The diam- 
way up, eter of the pipes used is usually much too large, 

The water-closets require very careful exami- | six-inch ipes being used where four-inch would 
nation, and especially their connection with the} do all the work. A drain to be well flushed 
drains, which 1s not always vimble, The appa-jshould run half full at least, and this cannot 
ratus should be one with fow, if any, moving | be attained if the pipes are too large. 
parts except the handlo and wires for working the] All Junctions of drainpipes should be made 
watersupply. The pans known og wash-out or| with proper junction-pipes, and not by simply 
flush-out are very good, their worst fault being aj cutting a hole in the mde of the ‘pipe for 
tendency to retain substances, instead of allowing | the entrance of the branch. At some point 
all to be cleared out with one discharge of the/on the drain near its entrance to the sewer, a 
small cistern. The soilpipa should be fixed on the | stoneware siphon trap should be fixed, for the 
outside face of the wall, and not inside the houee, od er of keeping the sewcr-air back from the 
especially if it is of iron; @ mere pin-hole in the | house-drains; from the top of this trap, a ven- 
iron will allow the foul air to escape; and the/tilating pipe should be carried to the nearest 
joints, if not properly cemented, will also provide | wall, and continued up to above the level of the 
an escape for foul air. The soilpipe is connected | eaves of the roof, so that any foul air which 
at the eni with the stoneware , and the|gets driven through the trap may find its wa 
junction should be so made that the change} up abore the roof-level, and so out of harm’s 
of direction from the vertical to the horizontal / way. Always learn from the builder of the 
is easy, and not a sharp angle, where deposits | house, or some person posseasing the knowledge, 
may accomulate. The upper end of the pipe] the course and position of the draina, and where 
‘should be above the eaves-level of the roof, anf| they are connected with the sewer. The infor- 
either left open or finishod with o fixed venti-| mation will be worth having; and if a rongh 
lating cowl A simple cross or T piece of pipe = is made up from the information, and ag 
‘is quite sufficient for the purpose, with copper dy for reference, a bad smell will econ 
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means and position in life will allow. 





A NIGHT-HALT. 


I pon't think that contributors to this Journal 
realise how widely spread an audience they are 
addressing. Copies of the great English periodicals 
turn up in every corner of the world, often remote 


from civilisation, and unable to account for them- 


selves, but not the lees welcome to their dis- 


coverera, So, when, on an abandoned camp- 


ground in the Great Lono Land, I found a torn 
damp leaf from Chambers’s Journal, and at the 
foot of one page a notice to contributors that 
was in its manner Kindly, I had courage to 
think that perhaps the great audience might 


like to know what manner of camp it was, and 
that travellers in distant lands and on remote 
oceans would be interested, 

The Canadian North-west is not peopled with 
very eavage races, nor is it wholly unexplored, 
like some parts of the empire; there are villagea 
every two hundred miles or so, and trails betweey 
them good or bad according to eeason. There 
are wide tracta where the houses are in eight 
of cach other ; and all over the plains the survey- 
marks and buffalo bones lie together. Sometimes 
the trail for many days’ march is over plains 
level as the sea, or rolling land verdurcless and 
stony ; sometimes the country is like a stormy 
ocean, with all the hollows planted with acrabby 
bushes, or filled with stagnant water, with meagre 
reeds and alkaline deposita © areas are 
covered with hills; but rarely, and as a great 
treat, one encounters running-water in a deep 
ravine. English readers will hardly realise the 
beauty of running-water in a land where good 
springs are as scarce as opera-houses. 

A stream called Eagle Creek has cut a ravine 
some two hundred feet deep in a stony plain near 
the North Saskatchewan, and carved the banks 
into a medley of grotesque and isolated mounds, 
strewn with Yo and nearly void of grass, 
whose steep and eccentric sha give the view 
from the bottom a most sin and impressive 
contour. The stream iteel? “has evaporated, and 
leit one or two miry ponds, whose stagnent waters 
feed the few and amall shrubs that adorn the 
bottom ; and beside them is a espace of half an 
acre of pleasant with man 
in it, tracea of le whieh passengers on 
that lonely way have been wont to rest. How 
wagons get down the trail to the bottom is mar- 
velious. 

The sun has eet behind the hills towards the 
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If an unpleasant amell 
is perceived, never rest until the cause is dis- 
covered. Do not risk the chance of an attack of 
diphtheria or typhoid, by allowing the evil to 
exist. Attack it at once; hunt it to its eource, 
and provide a proper remedy. Do not run away 
with the common idea that sanitarians exaggerate 
evils, and that, because our forefathers were con- 
tent to live under certain conditions, we should 
follow in their footsteps Times are changed ; 
new conditions have produced new evils; and 
it is the manifest duty, as it should be the 
mt of to-day to provide as 
ealthy a home for his family os his pecuniary 
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north-west; the wind is sinking; the foxes are 
=e about, and a crane putt in the un- 
tou water and looks melancholy. A cloud 
¢¥ dust behind the hills to the east, and the 
t aap of horses, announce that the valley 
will presently be disturbed ; and immediately, « 
mounted man in a bright cavalry uniform rides 
to the edge of the hills and stands out against 
the sky a beautifnl silhouette, motionless as a 
statue. Then two and two, come twenty mounted 
men, each with a rifle poised on the horn of his 
Mexican gaddle, and many ao glittcring point of 
brags and steel about his harness, At the word 
of command they dismount, and advance, leadin 
weir horees down the slope and we see behin 
em five wagons, each carrying two men, and 
a ard of two, who linger behind a bit 
before they dismount and follow the groaning 
transport. They are coming nearer now—young, 
bronzed, and sturdy, their equipment suited to 
the prairie, but very strange to thoze who live 
in citles, One or two wear cavalry breeches, 
with broad yellow stripes down the sidca; but 
most of them are dressed in dark canvas adorned 
with brass buttons; and there is a ae variety 
of slouch-hats and western shirts and old red 
jackets, according to the pleasure of the wearers. 
All wear riding-boots, spurs, cartridge belts heavily 
mounted, and big revolvers, with lanyards buckled 
to the butts and passing over one shoulder, 

When they reach the level land at the bottom 
of the ravine, the mounted men form up in line, 
and the wagons draw up behind them forty feet 
apart; a rope is stretched along the line of 
wagone; and leaving the saddles on the first 
line, the horses are attached to the rope almost 
as soon og the teams are unharnessed. Two or 
three men select a spot by the bushes, where 
an iron bar is quickly set on uprighta five feet 
apart; and before the sound of the axes has 
ceased in the bush, threo heavy camp-kettles are 
awinging over o roaring fire, A bell-tent is 
pitched for the officer in command; the horses 
are watered, groomed, and fed; and at o Jast 
merry order irom the bugle, there is a general 
dosh for plates and cups; and knives drawn from 
belts ead boot-legs ore ready for an astonishing 
slaughter of pork and hard-tack. The latter is 
the western name for that which is known eise- 
where as ehip-biscuit, and it is partaken in com- 

ny with strong and hot tca around the camp- 

re. The meal is accompanied by an uplifting 

of blue smoke into the clear sky, and there is a 
lively fire of chaff in good Aimerican and even 
British dialects. After a decent interval, tho 
horses are hobbled or picketed for the night, 
and a guard of three men placed on picket duty 
until sunrise. Blanketa are spread out along 
the saddle-line and in and under the wagons; 
and before the sounding of the last of three 
beautiful evening ‘calls’ has awakened the echoes’ 
of the sterile hi a conversation has flagged, and 
there is silence under a0 saint 

The horaes are at the gross, rovin 
about, did canking their lisbhic ; and the 
man on duty stands by the fire or glides about 
among them ; and o ead the stars are Llazing 
in heaven, “~~ e dim white aurora ia flitting 
in the , m the stars and the aurora 
pale, and the north-east glows with roge ond 
orange, and the wind wakes up, and the soft 
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mists rise. Startling all the echoes, making the 
} keen air tremble, waking the summer world, and 
losing coherence in the distent sky, reveille rings 
out clear and sharp, e buret of triumphant un- 
expected: music—and the night is gone. Then 
to successive bugle calls, blankets are rolled, 
wagons loaded, the horses carafully tended, and 
reakfost finished ; and ere the sunlight warms 

ravine, the mounted party is toiling up the 

ide, and the wagons are followi @ across the 
iw 


bottom. 

ch is o night-halt of a party of Mounted 

2Roljce under the pleasantest conditions, and while 
adtvelling at about forty myles a day. But there 
“are no members of the,Force of over a few 
months’ standing who have not travelled without 

night-halts, or under conditions of hardship that it 

would be difficult for an English reader to realise. 

Although the statement little accords with those 

of emigration agents, the climate of many dis- 

tricts ig extremely rigorous; and although this 

does not detract from the value of the crops, 

the cold is so yreat in December and January 

that even an cmigration agent would not willingly 

travel during those months in any part of the 

Territories, As pioneers Bel lr or the ad- 

vance of civilisation, the Mounted Police under- 

take to suffer discomfort and to perform duties 

of unexampled difficulty, without the performance 

of which, the new provinces of the western plains 

must be, as they were before the white men came 

—a howling wilderness, 








ODD WAYS OF PUTTING THINGS. 


Curious ways of expressing ideas in English may 

be expected from foreigners, a8, for instance, when 

the I’renchman, who paid acall in this country 

and was about to be introduced to a family, said: 

‘Ah ze ladies! Zen I vould before, if you plense, 

to purify mino hands and to sweep mine 
ir.’ 

Hut the various nationalities of the British Teles 

aro sometimes not a whit behind in verbal bulls 
and blunders, and in what may generally be de- 
ecribed os odd ways of putting thinga Ib is aaid 
that when Constable's aunt was dying, the good 
deaf old lady said: ‘ Anne, if I should be spared to 
be taken away, I hope my nephew will get the 
doctor to open my bead and see if anythine can 
be done for my hearing.’-——A Paisley publican 
was complaining of his servant-maid that she 
could never be found when required, ‘She’ll 
ang oot o’ the house,’ said he, ‘twenty times 
i ance ehe’ll come in.’ It must have been 
a relative of hia who aroused her servant at 
four o'clock with : ‘Come, Mary, get a Here 
"tis Monday merning; to-morrow is esday ; 
the next day’s Wednesday—half the week gone, 
and nothing done yet,’ 

Tafly often plays ach with the 
sgiesn s Engiee Welsh landlord, who for some 
tame had been annoyed by an obstreperous guest, 
walked across the room to him, and striki g the 
table with his fist, shouted very volubly : ‘You 
haf kick wp a row all day here to-night! We 
Was not interefere with you, do we? Efery man 
here mind his own pizness ; yes, by Jing! no.’ 

Pat of course is proverbial for his eloquent if 
rather novel and puzzling ways af putting things. 
A retired army surgeon in the north of Ireland 
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ience of this pir often 
uring peasanta, who were 
anxious to avail themselves of his good nature 


had a humorous ex 
visited by the nei 


and professional skill. One applicant far relief 
described himself as having ‘a great bilin in 
his troat, and his heart was as if ye had it in 
er hand and was squeezin’ afit.’ ‘Plase, yer 
ficaaur? whined a barefooted woman, ‘I’m in 

~ disthress. I fell down yesterday and broke 
ive of me ribs, an’ for the blessing of God, 
could ye spare me ae trifle?’ Another patient 
said: ‘Savin’ yer honour’s presence, me shtomach 
has gone to the wesht of me ribs.” A traveller 
being on the box of an Irish mailcoach on a very 
cold day, and observing the driver enveloping 
his neck in the voluminous folds of an ample 
‘comforter,’ remarked : ‘You seem to be taking 
very good care of yourself, my friend.’—‘ Oh, 
to be sure I am, sir,’ answered the driver; 
‘what’s all the world to a man when his wife's 
a widdy¥?’ . 

Such specimens of the bull genus, however 
absurdly expressed, generally seem to convey 
the intended idea in a pithy and forcible manner, 
qnite unlike the following, which, for concen- 
trated imaeccuracy of statement, can hardly be 
surpassed. This sentence occurred in an account 
of a burglary in an Irish newapaper: ‘ After 
a fruitless search, all the money was recovered 
except one pair of boots.’ A recent critique 
upon Othello had the following: ‘The Moor, 
seizing a bolster full of rage and jealousy, smothers 
her,’ 

The beggar was verbally mixed who thus 
accosted a passer-by: ‘Sir, would you please 
give’a little money to buy e bit of bread, for I’m 
so dreadfully thirsty that I don’t know where I 
am to get a night’s lodging.’ The same may be 
said of a country yokel who went to a menagerie 
to examine the wild beasts Several gentlemen 
expresscd the opinion that the Gang une was 
a lower order of the human species. odge 
did not like this idea, and striding up to the 
gentlemen, expressed his contempt for it in these 
words : Pooh ! he’s no more of the human 
species than I be.’—‘Mamuma, is that a spoiled 
child 7’ asked a little boy on sceing a negro baby 
for the first time. Another small boy while at 
play in a garden saw a black anake glidin 
through the grass. It was the first one he had 
ever seen. He became greatly excited over it, 
and rushed into the house crying out: ‘Mamma, 
mamma! there’s a tail out here runnin’ along 
without nussin’ on it.’ 

A little girl had been told by her nurse that 
if she did not think eo much by day she would 
dream less at night. ‘But I can’t help thinking,’ 
she eaid; and added pathetically : ‘I cannot 6 
my mind ait down,’ 

‘Could you show me the way to the cathe- 
dralf’ asked a stranger. ‘Turn round that 
corner and inquire for the glove shop; the 
cathedral is close by,’ was the odd reply of the 
intelligent native thus accosted. 

The English naval officer who wrote to the 
Admiralty, ‘My Lords—I have given the French 
a good drubbing,’ had an odd Sut laconic way 
of composing his despatches. More curious was 
the regimental order issued a Hibernian 
colonel, which ran thus: ‘Colonel 
desires it. to be distinctly understood that no 
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pasees for over twenty-four hours will be granted 
to the men unless written application is made 
for three days subsequent to the time the pass is 
wanted. Any man who applies for a pass end 





does not make use of it, must, before Proseeting grea’ 


out of barracks on leave, or jately he 
returns from leave, report that he wishes his 
pess cancelled to his pay t, else his indul- 
gence will be prior to the date of any 
ancl etenee for a period of three pine 

ere was somethi maint in Pp e 
of the Flower Show Ue the Socie Sr eich 
promotes window-gardening. The flower show, 


says the pi e, ‘will take place (D.V.) by 
permission of the Dean.’ It was a thonghtful 
thing to translate, for the benefit of the working 


classes, the words indicated by D.V., Diacono 
eolente, by permission of the Dean, a cheerful 
play upon capital letters, 

An amusing announcement was issued by a 
corn-cutter from Litge, living at Spa: ‘They 
extrect the corns vidout the slitest pain. Cutt 
nales deformed vitch spreeds in the fleisch—by 
a new methode vidout prin. They spokes 
French, Anglish, Italien, Spanitch, Portogecse, 
Dutch, and Garman, vid equal fluency, and rites 
dem.’—Over a bridge in Georgia is the following : 
‘Any person driving over this bridge in a pace 
faster than a walk, shall, if a white man, be 
fined five dollara, and, if a negro, reccive twenty- 
five lashes, half the penalty to be bestowed on 
the informer.’ In 4 small town near Avignon, 
the houses in the suburbs became flooded up to 
the level of the first floor. An enterprising 
resident distributed among his neighbours the 
following card: ‘M. Brochet, Professor of Swim- 
ming, is pre arel to give leasona at the pupil’s 
residence.’ The Professor may be enid to have 
taken fortune at the flood.—A shop in Cheapside 
exhibits a card warning everybody against un- 
scrupulous persons ‘who infringe our title to 
deceive the public? We are afraid the shopman 
does not quite say what he means, any more than 
the proprietor of an eating-house near the docks, 
on the Moor of which may be read the following 
announcement, conveying fearful intellipence to 
the gallant tars who freyuent this port: ‘ Sailors’ 
vrtals cooked here.’ 

A boarding-house keeper announces in one of 
the newspapers that he has a cottage to let 
containing eight rooms and an acre of Jand.— 
A dealer in cheap shoes was equally ambiguous 
when he counselled in one of lis advertisements : 
‘Ladies wishing these cheap shoes will do well 
to call soon, ss they will not Jast long.” The 
same may be said of the following: ‘This hotel 
will be rer the widow of the former landlord 
who died summer on 4 new aud improved 
Plen.’—A circular advocating a summer resort, 
calla attention to numerous cosy seats in forked 
trees and elsewhere—some of them just large 
enough for two moa A man’ wire- 
worker invites the public to come and see his 
ah cert fences, 

way of putting things is to describe a 
turkey as a Ted-nosed chicken with a geno 
—the definition of eome emart wag. tion 
is defined aa petty larceny in the abstract; and 
a lawyer of large experience saya “the art of 
civilination ie getting your neighbour's money out 
of his pocket and into your own without making 
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amenable to the law 
— a aden eae of 

as person bent on doing the possltde 
good to the possible number with the 
test poeatble amount of other people's money. 
Human efforts to achieve certain aims have 
been likened to a dog trying to catch ita tail. 
Just as we think we are about to suocead, away 
goes the tail. 

‘What a recreation it is to be dying in love,’ 
exclaimed a love-sick Hibernian. ‘It seta the 
heart aching so delicately that there’a no taking 
a wink of sleep for the pleasure of the pain. 
A Scottish blacksmith being asked the meaning 
of metaphysica, replied: ‘When the party who 
listens diana ken what the party wha speaks 
disna ken what he means himsel’—that’s meta 
Prcdaie oioid f thin 

erhaps as odd a way of putting g3 83 an 
of the Terecoan ceases ae furnished by z 
little Parisian mendicant, who, following o gentle- 
man, said: ‘Monsieur, give me just a penny. 
I’m an orphan by birth.’ The definition was 
worth ten centimes to her. 


THE METALS SODIUM AND POTASSIUM. 
A NEW PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 


THE announcement of Mr Castner’s new process 
for the manufacture of these metals has taken the 
chemical and commercial worlds completely by 
surprise. The advantagvs claimed for that pro- 
eess were at firet doubted, and many and strong 
were the expressions predicting ita failure. Now, 
however, that it has become better known, it 
is admitted that applied chemistry has achieved 
another and most signal triumph All that bas 
heen said in its favour has been fully realised, 
and we are now assured that the prices of 
sodium and potassium will in future be ono 
shilling a pound each, instead of, as formerly, 
four shillings o pound for sodium, and sixty 
shillings for potassium. So great a diminution 
in the cost of production is not frequently made 
nowadays ; and commerce and industry arc sure 
to reap enormous advantayes. 

In the old process of preparing these metals 
from their cartimates there were great waste and 
great risks of explosion. These, cepecially in the 
case of potassium, made the process an expensive 
one. The coat for retorts alone, which were 
necessarily of wrought-iron, amounted to no leas 
than fifty per cent. of the whole. 

There is no risk of explosion in the new process, 
so long as the materials are used in the proper 
proportions; the temperature required for the 
distillation is only eight hundred degrees centi- 
grade, or six hundred degrees Jess than in the old 
process; attention to 90 many minute details is 
not necessary ; there is hardly any waste ; and as 
the temperature is so much lower, the retorta last 
a much longer time, In this process the metals 
are prepared “fr m their hydrates There ix 
nothing exactly novel in this, for Gay-Lusasc and 
Thénard so long sgo as 1808 prepared potassium — 
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by running ‘a slow stneam éf the fused hydrate | price of aluminium is twenty shillings a pound. | 


over iron turnings heated to whitences, Their 
method was tiot micceeef{al on the large acale. 
Castner's differs but slightly from it; but that 
slight difference is the wide interval which sepa- 
Yates succéas-and faflure. Castner found that a 
combination of iron and carbon acting together 
reduced the hydrates to the metallic state with 
comparative ease. 

He prepares his reducing agent in the following 
way: The mineral known as ‘purple ore,’ which 
is on oxide of iron, is heated toa temperature of 
five hundred degrees centigrade, and at the same 
time a mixture of two gases—carbonic oxide and 
hydrogen—is passed over it. The result is that 
the oxide of iron is changed into metallic iron, 
which remains in the state of a fine powder. This 
powder is then intimately mixed with melted 
pitch, and the mixture allowed to cool. It is next 
broken into lumps about the size of bricks, and 
‘these bricks are heated in large crucibles and 
converted into coke. This coke is found to con- 
tain a definite quantity of iron and carbon, which 
cannot be separated again by mechanical means. 
The coke is next powdered finely, and added in 
proper proportions to the hydrates of potash or 
soda, the mixture placed in a retort of cast-steel 
or cast-iron, and gently heated for about thirty 
minutes. This causes the mixture to fuse and 
give off large quantities of hydrogen gas, When 
the bulk of this gas has disappeared, the reaction 
proceeds with leas violence ; and the retort is then 
placed in a hotter furnace, where the temperature 
soon rises to about eight hundred degrees centi- 

e. The sodium and potassium distil over very 
quickly, and in about ninety minutes the operation 
is complete, Great care is taken that no carbonic 
oxide gas shall be produced during the distillation 
of potagsium, os this gas is the cause of the forma- 
tion of the explosive compound. Analysis of the 
gas evolved shows that this is practienlly possible 
without adopting any other precaution than that 
of using a quantity of tho coke slightly less than 
the theoretical amount. The cost of retorts is 
estimated at fropence a pound on the yield of 
metal, a6 compared with two shillings o pound in 
the old process, This is an enormous saving, 

Tho general public know very little about 
eodium and potassium. They havo seen but little 
of them in the past, and may not see much more 
of them in the future, even at the reduced prices, 
The fact is that these metals do not possess the 
properties which fit them for general use. ae 
cannot be exposed to air, nor can they be handled. 
Nevertheless, they are of very great value to the 
chemist by reason of these very drawbacks. That 
they will be largely used in the preparation of 
aluminium, magnesium, and silicon, is certain. In 
aluminium, we have a metal of coneiderable com- 
mercial value, extremely abundant, but extremely 
difficult of preparation. It is white like silver; 
it does not oxidise or tarnish in the air; it takes 
a die well, and is therefore useful for or 
coing; and with other metals it forms alloys of 
+ great practical importance, Owing to its Nigh 
pee abou fifty or sixty shillings a pound—it 


the whole, aluminium to be a ynld- 
able metal ; but its uses will not be fully known 
until it can be manufactured at leas cost than at 
present. ‘ 

The demand for aluminium will be so great 
that the profits from the manufacture of this metal 
alone will yield Mr Castner a handsome return ; 
and while it is difficult to foresee the many 
industries that may be affected by his invention, 
it may safely be eaid that a more valuable addi- 
tion to manufacturing chemistry has not for a 
long time been made. 





THE MYSTIC.MUSIC OF THE SHELL 


Bascur crimeon bars flecked all the west 
With deeper glow than molten ore ; 
The soothing, sober hour of rest 
Crept o'er the haven'on the shiore. 
O'er cliff and vale athwart the land 
Floated the sound of evening bells, 
While all along the shining strand 
Glad children gathered shells. 


A simple, laughing child of three 
Long held one to its eager ear. 
What glowing, wondrous mystery 
Did it in soothing murmurs hear ¢ 
Was there recalled tho dream of heaven 
Which its pure spirit knew of yore, 
But which at its birth-hour was riven, 
Here to be secn no more? 


A sailor's rosy boy of nine 
Placed to his ear the self-samo shell. 
What made his face so gladly shine} 
What tale of wonder did it tell ? 
He eaw fair isles in emerald seas, 
And felt the fragrance of the air, 
And bright song-birda on stately trees— 
He sighed and wished him there, 


Along the margin of tho sca 

A youth with shining face there camo, 
His soul steeped in love's mystery, 

And breathing oft a dear one’s name. 
Tho shell sang to his yearning ear 

That song which all the spirit fills ; 
And on his soul her voice fell clear 

From o’er the sundering hills, 


An agad man with silvery hair 
Came slowly o'er the gleaming strand ; 
With faint smile on his face of care 
He took a smooth shell in bis hand. 
No song for him of emerald seas 
Tt sang, but breathed of woe and pain: 
He heard ead voices in each breeze, 
And sighed for youth again ! 
" Atgxanpen Laxostt, 
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THE GLORY OF THE YEAR. 


‘With what a glory comes and goes the year.’ 
The glory of early autumn, when the wealth of 
summer verdure lias felt the rays of the vertical 
sun an golstitial heat, under which the lenfage 
has become tinted with an infinite variety of 
glowing colours. The glory of the clustering 
trees in wood and thicket—the decp crimson- 
tinted ash, and faintly yellow leaves of birch 
and sycamore, the deeper-hued elims, and rich 
purple-brown of the copper beech. The glory 
of the warm amber light of the sun on the 
billowy clouds and dim distant hills, and over 
the broad ficlds of ripening grain or golden 
sheaves of corn, the long swaths of berrded 
barley and glistening oata. The glory of ripe 
fruits, of purple plums and luscious dumsons, juicy 
brown pears and ruddy apples, of clusturing 
grapes and ripening blackberries. 

The glory of the ‘breathing freshness’ in the 
morning air, and calm serene beauty of the long 
golden twilight, that floods ‘hi)l and valley, lake 
and sea.’ The glory of the broad red moon, rising 
over the limpid, rippling river, or gently surging 
sea, throwing a wide track of light before. The 
glory of the merry, sun-kissed faces of little chil- 
dren on the shore, where the iodine-scented 
breeze has tinged their cheeks with life and 
health. The glory of the richly coloured flowers, 
the ecarlet poppies, the velvet campions, the deep 
blue of the corncockle, the Jate ‘pure pale 
marguerite, the yellow marigolds and sturdy 
thistles, with their rich purple heads and prickly 
stems, round which twine the frail pink-veined 
bindweed. 

The glory of deep brown poolg and translucent 
streams, along whose banks is a lush growth of 
herbage, from which rise the fragrant, feathery 
meadow-sweet, the water-arrowhead, purple loose- 
strife or ‘Jong purples, ond red hemp-agrimony. 
Side by side are azure-eyed forget-me-not and 
pungent peppermint, broad-leaved silver burdock 


and wild mignonette. The amber and white water- | 
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still water-mirror on which they float surrounded 
by their glossy green leaves; and under the thick 
tufts of graceful cats’tail, or reed, and all the 
lovely waving grasses, lurk the shy trout, where 
myriads of flies and gnats are hovering and danc- 
ing in the air, and darting swifts divide the 
light ephemeral spoil with the low-skimming 
swallows. 

The glory of the year seen on the wild moor- 
land, with the rosy-purple heaths and the deli- 
cions fragrance of wild-thyme. On tho wild 
roadside and uncultivated land, by the white 
and pink tinted blooms of the hardy yarrow, 
with its dark-green serrated foliage; the yellow 
rock-rose with its eensitive pelals and glossy 
leaves ; the blue succory in the hedyerows, the 
trails of deep purple nightshade and bunches of 
round orange berries. Amongst the late young 
vrasses grow the fragile blue harebells—bells fit 
for ringing fairy music by the breath of the 
evening zephyra. The pale yellow and deep 
amber hawk-weeda creep about the stony heaps, 
and brighten the dry pastures, adding to the 
glory of the year, when Ceres and Pomona unite 
to show the maturity of natural production, and 
the bencticent fruitfulness and allluence of the 
earth, 

The warm radiant sun lifta the moisture from 
the earth; and in the early morning hours is 
seen the glory of millions of eparkling dowdrops 
upon hundreds of acres of frail silky cobwebs, 
stretching along every fence and hedgerow, and 
festooning every flower and tree, lending a softer, 
fairer glow to the mosses of autumn foliage— 
cobwebs of such fineness as to be almost unseen 
and intangible, light enough to float in the air; 
yet a few steps forward and they strike across 
the face, and before yon are aware, every vestige 
is gone—where? Who can tell? Two or threo 
misty mornings come in succession, and the clouds 
begin to gather from afar, rising under the blue 
illimitable akygia soft shiny, billowy masses ; 
anon towering high in the noonday aun, and 
being drawn insensibly eastward by sume motive- 


lilies reflect their rose-shaped blogsoms in the; power wnfelt, unseen, and almost disappearing 
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from view, to rise again, later in the evening, 
in thunderous masses, dun, purple, and copper 
coloured, with intense bright orange-tipped edges, 
behind which shoot long straight rays of light 
from the glory of the setting sun, which fades 
and deepens as the twilight shadows crecp over 
the sky. The air is stil] and breathless; the doors 
and windows stand wide open, letting in the scent 
of late flowering mignonette. Now and then, a 
fitful guet of wind soughs through the trees and 
ecatters the leaves on the darkening air. 


The light is fading down the sky, 
Tho shadows grow and multiply— 
I hear the thrushes’ song. 


Perched on the highest tree, this shrill-voiced 
‘atorm-cock’ forctells the coming storm, As the 
big red disc of the full moon rises over the 
far stretching hills, broad gleams of summer 
lightning rise from behind those dark billows 
of dun-coloured clouds, streaming vividly in all 
directions from right to left, darting along the 
cloudy horizon in all shades of light—faint 
yellow, rosy red, intense steely bluc, and lurid 
crimson, leaping from point to point in a wild 
weird dance of instantaneous brilliancy. Thien 
the eyes grow weary of watching, and the first 
hours of the night aro passed in a deep dreamlesa 
sleep, to be suddenly awoke from unconscious- 
ness of being to intense consciousneas of listening, 
though with still closed eyelids What is it? 
A long, low, heavy sound reverberates in the 
distance, another and another, then a pause. In 
the dense gathering darknesa of a coming storm, 
the vivid flashes of lightning seem very different 
from what they were threo or four hours ago; 
nearer and nearer rolls the thunder; then a 
startling, rattling crash follows, and a sudden 
guat of wind dashes the leaves and big sharp 
dropa of rain against the window; then, with a 
heavier crash, the clouds open and comes the 
welcome rain, softly falling for a few minutes, 
ending with a drenching downpour; and the 
subtle scent of refreshed herbage reaches the 
senecs. The storm dics away in the distance; 
and the clouds break and disperse ; the waning 
moon shines fitfully and with a watery light, in 
the coming early dawn. 

The following morning is full of blithe glad- 
ness and soft ecenta; trees and flowers are re- 
freshcd ; the mountain ash tosses its clusters of 
red berries in the sunshine; the corncrake is 
heard here and there in the clear morning air; 
and the plaintive song of the finches and musical 
roulade of the robin come from the shrubs and 
low bushes near the house. 

Soon the glory of the year, the 


Season of mist and mellow fruitfuiness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing ann, 


will be over; even the latest flowers will have 
faded, and given place to the seed capsules, that 
_in due time will awell and ripen and replenish 
the carth—in their turn to bring forth the glory 
of the fair epringtide. 
As the days creep on and shorten, the golden 
glory fades from the twilight, and deeper shadows 


rest on the dun-coloured clouds, yet still we can 
say : 
Ah, what a glory doth the world put on 
For him who with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious aky, and looks 
On duties well performed and days well spent. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XLI.—SEVEN RED WINDOWS, 


A cuRIoUS sight it was to see Cable breaking 
stones on an early summer day, with his children 
about him, sitting on the heap, playing in the 
road, crouching into the hedge, and at noon clus- 
tering round him whilst he divided among them 
the cold potato-pasty that constituted the family 
dinner. But it was on Saturday only that this 
little conclave assembled, when there was no 
schoo. On all other days the elder children were 
learning their letters and the art of sewing in the 
National School. The winter had passed hardly 
for Richard Cable, and for his mother, who had 
become infirm with age and trouble. She did not 
complain ; but her face was paler and more sharp 
in feature, her movements were less rapid, her 
hair had become grayer. A tree ill bears trans- 
plantation, and Bessie had been uprooted from a 
comfortable home, from associations sad, painful, 
and yet cherished as associations, and carried away 
to a atrange corner of Britain, where she was 
subjected to hardships to which she was unaccus- 
tomed. The work Richard got was not such as 
to bring in much pay, and it was not work for an 
able-bodied man. Sometimes he sat on the side 
of the road against the hedge and broke stones 
with a long hammer ; at others he hobbled about 
the road scraping it and cleaning the water-run- 
lets. He got very wet over his work, and then 
rheumatism made itself felt in his weak thigh. 

One consideration troubted Richard Cable night 
and day, and the trouble grew as the children 
oldened. How could the cottage be made to 
accommodate them all when they were grown up? 
How could his scanty earnings be made to sustain 
the whole family when the children were young 
women and exacted more of him? Would he be 
constrained to send his daughters into service? 
The notion galled him. He racked his brains to 
discover what situations would be auitable for 
them, and how they could be guarded from harm 
when in them, away from their grandmother's 
watchful eye and his protecting arm. He could 
not endure the thought of his darlings separated 
from himself and from one another, dispersed 
nmong farmhouses, surrounded by coarse asso- 
ciates, henring loose talk, seeing unbecoming 
sights. He dreamed of his Mary or his Martha 
or Effie in such associations, and woke, flingi 
his arms about, crying out, leaping from his be 
to throttle those who thus offended hie little 
onea, 

As he sat breaking stones, sometimes the mica 
in the stones glittered in the sun; he wondered 
whether he should chance on a nugget of gold 
or a thread of silver, and s0 nmke his fortune. 
But euch an idea, when it rose, embittered him 
the more. No; there was no chance of his find- 
ing gold thus; for that, he must go to California, 
and that he could not do, because he might not 
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leave his helpless children, Silver! If he lit on 
a vein, what would it profit him? Others would 
enter in and quarry the precious metal; the 
mining captain, the men, the lord of the manor, 
the shareholders, would reap the silver; not a 
coin minted out of it would come to his pocket 

who discovered the lode. 

All at once Richard Cable left the parish 
church of St Kerian and attended the Wesleyan 
meeting-house. What was his reason? It was 
no other than this: The rector had a large family, 
growing up; they sat in a pew near the beautiful 
old carved and gilt oak screen ; and Cable could 
not endure to see them there on Sunday, and to 
listen to the voice of a pastor who was able to 
retain his eldeat daughter, be twenty-three, in 
the parsonage ; also his second, aged twenty ; and 
his third, aged eighteen. Why should the rector 
be thus privileged, and he himself be without the 
means of making a home for his children when 
they were grown up? The ways of Providence 
were not equal. He gave up going to chapel after 
a few months, because he was at war with Provi- 
dence, after which the chapel was named. He 
beat the stones to pieces with a vindictive hate, og 
though he were breaking up the social order and 
reducing all men to one size and ruggeduess. The 
farmer who was principal shareholder and main- 
stay of Providence Chapel had built himself a 
new house. Why should he be capable of adding 
three new rooms to his dwelling, and he, Dicky 
Cable, be unable to enlarge his cob cottage with- 
out encroaching on his garden 3 

Then his mind turned back to Hanford. He 
thought of the Hall that might have been his, had 
Gabricl Gotham behaved rightly to his mother. 
He knew that house well now, and he took a grim 
pleasure in considering how he would have dia- 
posed of the roome for the accommodation of his 
dear oues. The little Rose Room, that would 
have done for the twins; and Mary, sweet Mary, 
should have had the Blue Room looking out on 
the terrace, with the window over the door. The 
Yellow Room would have gone to his mother and 
baby Bessie. Lettice and Susie could have revelled 
in the Lavender Room, so called because it always 
smelt of lavender. How happy the children 
would have been there! How sweet would have 
been the sound of their voices as they pia ed 
among the bushes of laburnum and syringa ! The 
idea was enticing; but Richard never for a 
jroment regretted having refused the offer made 


im, 

His brief life in the Hall had left an indelible 
mark on him other than that which has been 
mentioned. In spite of himself, he had been 
forced to contrast the habits of the cultured with 
those of the class to which he belonged; and his 
clear good sense showed him that there were vul- 
garities and roughnesses that might be sloughed 
away with advantage ; that there were merits as 
well aa demerits in civilisation. Involuntarily, his 
mind was caught by these points, and hung on 
them, and he an to correct in himself little 
uncouthnesses, and to insist on attention to these 
matters in his children. In Bessie Cable there 
had ever been a refinement and grace of manner 
above hee poecet due to her early association 
with Gabriel and the rest of the Gotham family ; 
bat Richard hed not regarded this or sought to 
acquire it, Now he appreciated it, and was pain- 
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fully anxious that his children should acquire it. 
Indeed, with them there was no difficulty ; they 
had instinctive delicacy and refinement. They 
had the look of little ladies, with their trane- 
parent skins, fine bones, and graceful shapes. 

‘You’re swelling out of your clothes, said 
Farmer rtha one day os he came on Richard 
sitting on the bench at his cottage door, looking 
at his children. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Cable. 

‘So proud,’ anawered Tregurtha, laughing— 
‘proud wi’ contemplating them seven Tit 
mites,’ 

‘And I’ve a cause,’ said Richard, holding up 
his head. 

He could not get over his difficulty about 
honsing the little girls as they grew older. He 
could not raise the roof and add a story, na 
the clay walls would not bear the superstructure ; 
and to add to the cottage laterally was to rob 
his garden. ; 

One night, after Cable had been fuming in 
mind over this trouble all day, he had a re- 
markable dream. From his bedroom he could 
look through a tiny window away to a green 
sloping hillside, which had its head clothed 
wit. icine oak coppice. He had often looked 
out at this hill and thought nothing of the 
prospect. This night, however, he dreamed that, 
as he lay in bed, he was gazing through the 
window ; and although it was night, he saw the 
whole of that slope and the wood, and the nite 
tors and the moor clothed in heather and gorse 
behind it, bathed in glorious sunlight. But what 
was new and remarkable in the landscape was 
that, on the slope, where now lay o grass field, 
standing with its back to the coppice, stood Han- 
ford Hall. There was no mistaking the house, 
with its white walls, and windows painted Indian- 
red, and the great door opening on to the terrace. 
There it stood, with its flight of stone ste 
down the slope in three stages. Moreover, he 
saw himself standing in the doorway, and one 
of his children’s heads peeping out of each 
window. There was Mary looking from the Blue 
Room, and Effie from the Rose Hoom, and Susie 
from the Lavender Room, and Martha from the 
Yellow Room. Only he could not make out 
whether little Bessie were there, and from which 
window her dear innocent little faco, with its look 
of pain ever on it, was visible. The house had 
an air of comfort about it, and a freshness, such 
os Hanford Hall Iacked. It had lawn and tlower- 
garden before it, and gravelled walks; and a 
summer-house where at Hanford stood the wind- 
strew, a summer-house with a conical roof and a 
gilt ball at the top. This was the only completel, 
novel feature in the scene. He knew the St 
Kerian landscape. He knew the front of the 
house at Hanfurd, and of course his children’s 
faces were familiar to him. Why, then, was a 
pertectly new feature introduced, and how was it 
that such a jumble of disconnected objecta and 
scenery ahdild occur to him? 

When Richard awoke, the dream had made 
such an impression on his mind that he was 
unable to shake it off. Only one point puzzled 
him—the arraff-ment of tho windows, How 
were they set in front of the house eo that there 
should be seven windows? If he had two on the 
right and two above, also two on the left and 
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two above, and one over the door, that would 
make nine. If he had four on one side and two 
on the other, and one above the door, that indeed 
would be eeven; but the house would be lop- 
sided. He tried to recall how the windows were 
at Hanford, and was unable to recollect. All 
day he puzzled over the problem. As he went 
through the village, he met the mason. 

‘Mr Spry,’ said he, ‘how could I build a house 
on Summerleaze with seven red windows in the 
front and a door?’ 

‘Summerleaze !’ exclaimed the mason. ‘Why, 
eure, that belongs to Farmer Tregurtha. You’re 
aurely not a-going to build there?’ 

‘Never mind about that,’ said Cable hastily. 
‘All I ask is, how can I have seven red windows 
in the front of a house, with a door to go in at?’ 

*You about to build!’ exclaimed Spry. ‘Won- 
ders will never cease! Where is the money to 
come from? Show me that, and I’ll consider 
the question how to build with it.’ 

‘I want to know how there could be seven 
red windows in the front of a house, as well asa 
door, and the front of the house not look crooked 
and queer t’ 

‘What be the good of puzzling over that, when 
the land ain’t yourn, nor the money itself to 
build with’ Then he pushed on his way, and 
left Cable unanswered. 

That same day Cable was seated by the road- 
side. He had broken his palyile eight pieces ; 
but little Lettice had cried for more, and he had 
given her his portion, contenting himself with 
the crumbs. He waa hungry and irritable, teased 
with his dream, and angry at the mason for 
the contemptuous way in which he had Jeft him 
with his problem unsolved. All at once he heard 
n voice above him, and looking up, saw Farmer 
Tregurtha standing in his field behind the hedge, 
gazing down on him and on the little shining 

neas on which the sun was blazing. 

‘Hulloh! Dick,’ shouted the farmer, ‘ what’s 
the meaning of this I hear? Spry has been 
talking all over the village that you are about 
to buy my land of me whether I want to sell 
orno. I did not know you were flush of money 
and wished to extend your acres!’ Tregurtha had 
dined ; he was ina jovial mood. Cable was empty, 
and an empty stomach makes a bitter soul. 

‘Tl telly? what,’ said the farmer; ‘your little 
ones will come to a workhouse sooner than to a 
mansion on Summerleaze.’ 

Then Cable began to tremble. With difficnity 
he rose to his feet, and looked hard at the face 
of Tregurtha—a red, good-natured, rough face. 
He looked beyond, and saw the green meadow 
ina reached up to the oak coppice, and beyond 
the co 
tors, Then his eyes fell, and he saw his seven 
little girls looking up at him, wondering, not 
understanding what was going on—six pair of 
blue eyes, only those of Bessie brown like her 
mother’s, Spots of red came on his temples, and 
sparks danced in his eyes. 

‘Come, Dicky,’ said Tregurtha, ‘shall we deal?’ 
And the.farmer guffawed. 

Then Cable turned deadly white. The laugh 
stung him. It was insulting, though not intended 
to offend. 

"Come, Dicky, you shall hare it for one hundred 
and fifty pounda,’ 
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ice rose the heathy moor to the granite; Then he went up to his bedroom. 
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‘How long will you wait?’ 

‘Ten, twenty, forty years—till Doomsday, when 
ie are like to have the money.’ Again Tregurtha 
aughed. 

Then Cable set his teeth, and hardly knowing 
what he snid, he held out his empty land towards 
Tregurtha, and cried : ‘Wait, wait! I will buy 

our land; and there, against yon wood, my 

ouse shall stand, grander than any in St Kerian, 
bigger than the parsonage, plastered while, and 
roofed with slate, und with seven red windows in 
the front, one for each of my little girls to look 
out of.’ 

‘All right,” answered Trecurtha. ‘May I live 
to see it—when the world is turned topsy-turvy.’ 
Then he went away. 

Cable reseated himeclf at the stone-heap. He 
was etill trembling. He was tn no mood now to 
Gee with his children. ‘Run home,’ he said to 
them.—‘ Mary, take thein away ; I must return to 
my work.’ 

Then Mary held out her hand to Bessie, who 
could just toddle, and Effie held Bessie by the 
other hand. Martha took the hand of Effie that 
was disengaged, and Lettice the free hand of 
Martha, and Jane that of Susie ; and so the seven 
little creatures walked away, casting seven little 
shadows on the white road; and Mtichard Cable 
luoked after them, and when they had turned 
a corner, covered his fuce and wept like a woman. 
When he came home in the evening, be was 
whistling a tune, to let the little ones suppose 
that he was in good spirits. He turned out a 
caldron of boiled turnips and Essex dough-nuts 
into seven little soup-plates, and seven little stools 
were set at the table. Cable sat by the fire with 
his dish on his knees and a spoon in his hand, 
eating a mouthful, and then watching the chil- 
dren; but all the while his mind was on the 
house with seven red windows. 

When they had finished their supper, Mrs Cable 
undressed and washed the children ; and Richard 
took them one after the other on his knee and 
combed their hair and kissed their cherry lips, 
and made them all kneel together round him and 
fold their hands and close their cycs and say 
‘Our Father. But his heart was not with them 
when they prayed; it was sealed. When they 
had finished ‘Amen,’ he carried each in his arms, 
clinging to his neck, and put them one by one to 
bed. Little Bessie would not go to sleep that 
night unless he sat -by her and Jet her hold his 
hand. He submitted, and watched the closing 
eyes of the child. 

When all the seven were breanthiug softly in 
sleep, Cable mended some shoes and kuitted some 
stockings, and carpentered at a broken stool 
The moon 
| was shining through the window. He opened 
it, and te on the sill, looked out. The 
moon floated like a ailver bow] on the indigo-blne 
heaven-sea. Here was the rery bowl in which 
St Kerian had rowed to the earthly Paradise ; 
there, dusky, in it was discernible the form of 
the rowing saint. Below, lay.the village, bathed in 
pearly light’ The granite church tower with its 
aru turned outwards, glittered against the 

ank of black yews between it and the parsonage. 
The only other light was that from the forge, red, 
palpitating. Why was the smith working eo late? 
Ah! he could earn money, a good deal of money, ” 
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his iron after usual 


by hammering and turni 
got out of breaking 


hours, but much was not to 
stones for the road, 
Richard Cable wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. A great struggle was going on in his 
breast. There was money, abundance of mone 
to be had for the asking, money that, he was told, 
was now lying idle and accumulating. Should 
he put out his hand and accept some of it? 
He would not be obliged to communicate with 
Josephine, only with the Hanford lawyer, What 
was before him if he remained at St Kerian? 
Only privations and cares, the parting with his 
children. His soul was full of sores; and this 
day a rough hand hed brushed over the quivering 


cheeks.) But for all that, he could not resolve 
to touch the money offered him. It would be 
an condoning of the wrongs offered by Gabriel 
Gotham to his mother, and of those offered him 
by Josephine. 

‘It must be somehow, but not that way,’ he 
said. ‘I will have the house, like Hanford Hall, 
of my own building, with the eeven red windows, 
as in my dream. I will think of nothing now 
but how I may come at it! 


CHAPTER XLII.—A GOLDEN PLUM. 


Nothing is more simple, Fortune sits on o 
cloud and lets down golden plums suspended 
by a hair into this nether world of ours. Those 
of us who are wide awake and on the lookout 
for pluina, the moment we sce the golden drop 
descend, dash past our neivhbours, kick their 
shins to make them atep aside, tread them down 
if they obstruct our course, jostle them apart; 
and before they have pulled their hands out of 


their pockets and rubbed their cyes or their 
bruised shins, and have asked all round, Where 
is the plum? we have it in our mouths, have 


sucked it, and spit the stone out at their fect. 

No svoner is one golden plum snatched and 
carried off, than Fortune, with a good-humoured 
smile, attaches another to her thread, and lets 
it down through the clear air into our midst. 
What a busy, swarming world ours is, and all 
the millions that run about are looking for the 
plums in the wrong places! It is said that the 
safest place in a thunderstorm is the spot where 
lightning hae already fallen, because it is ten 
thousand chances to one against the clectric bolt 
descending in the same place again. With For- 
tune’s plums we may be sure that the unlikeliest 
corner in which to come across one is that where 
a plum has already been let down. No man 
when he fishes whips the stream precisely where 
he whipped last. But this is what few consider. 
The moment one cf us bas caught and bolted 
a plum, there is a rush to the apot, and even a 
ecramble for the stone we have thrown away— 
and see! all the while behind the backs of the 
ecramblers a golden fruit is dangling, and For- 
tune shakes her sides with laugliter to observe 
the swarm tossing and heading at the sucked 
stone, whilst a single knowing one quietly comes 
up and takes her newly offered plum. e eyes 
of all the rest are turned in the opposite direction 
till the opportunity is lost. 

In this chapter I am going to relate how 








nerves, and brought the sweat of agony to his 
brow, and the tears of humiliation over his 
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Richard Cable caught sight of and got hold of 
one of Fortune’s golden plums; not, indeed, a 
very large one, but one large enough to satisfy 
his requiremente. It came about in the simplest 
way, and it came about also in the way least 
expected. 

‘Hullooh !’ 

Whilst Cable wns breaking stones on the rond- 
side, Jacob Corye stood before him. He had 
not seen the host of the Magpie since he had 
left his roof, nearly a year ago. Since his depar- 
ture, Richard had occasionally spoken to his 
mother about Corye, and had told her that the 
sufferings he had undergone from the weariful 
talk of the landlord had almost equalled those 
he endured from his injured thigh, Now that 
he heard the saw-like voice of Jacob, he looked 
mp aud answered ungraciously. He waa ill- 
Pp eased to renew acquaintance with the man, and 

e subjected ayain to his tedious prosing about 
the rearing and raising and fattening of young 
stock. Yet that moment was a critical one; on 
it hung Richard’s fortune. Jacob himself had 
canght a glimpse of the golden plum, and with 
rare generosity, or rather, with by no meaus 
singular stupidity, was about to put it into 
Richard Cable's mouth, and Richard was like a 
child offered a rare fruit, that bites cautiously, 
and turns the piece about in the mouth, consider- 
ing its flavour, and then, at once, having satisfied 
itself that the quality is excellent, takes the 
plim at a gulp. 

‘Hullooh !? said Jacob Corye, standing before 
Richard, with his hands in his pockets and his 
legs wide apart, with a pipe in hia mouth, and 
speaking with difficulty and indistinctly because 
of the pipe, which he was too lazy to remove. 
‘How be you a-getting on in the world, ch? I 
necdn’t ask that, cap'n, when I scez you come 
down to stone-knacking for a living,’ 

‘If you see that, why do you ask?’ inquired 
Cable initably. 

Jacob continued, imperturbably: ‘I reckon 
yon’re a bit disappointed with your house. The 
gerden ain’t much for the raising and fattening 
of seven little maids." 

Richard did not answer. 
continucd hammering. 

‘I reckon you’re pretty well on wi? the stone- 
breaking, said Corye. ‘What’ll you be on to next?’ 

‘Whatever turns up,’ replied Cable curtly, 

‘Thaot’s just it, the host of the Maypr aid ; 
fand I’ve come here to look you up and make 
you an offer. I’ve been a-troubling and a-worrit- 
ing my head ever since I came to think at all, 
about the rearing and the raising of young stock, 
and how to get rid of the regraders’ profits, I 
don’t mean to gct rid of ’em either; I mean to 
get the profits for myself and do without the 
regraders. Well, cap’n, 1’ve figured it out on 
a bit o paper. I couldn't get my ideas into 
order no other way. Doy’ look here. There’s 
manganese in St Kerian, ain’t there?’ 

‘Yes answered Cable. ‘You can see that for 
yourself”? | 

‘So I bave. I seed the washing-floora, and 
the water running red ag riddam [ferruginons 
water] away fro them. There be three or four 
washing-floors, aff s there 1’ 

‘Yes, You can count them if you are curious; 


I am not,’ 
ey 





Ue frowned and 
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‘Oh, I’ve nothing to do wi’ mangancse,’ con- 
tinued Jacob, ‘more than this—that my mean- 
ing is, just as the man has to be washed 
in this tank, and then in thicky [that one], and 
every time it is washed you get rid of the rum- 
mage and get more o’ the metal, so is it with 
ideas. I’ve got an idea or two in my head, and 
I’ve been a-stirring and a-scouring of it over 
and over for years; but I can’t get rid of the 
rummage ; there must be another floor on which 
to give it a second wash before we get at the 
pure metal, So my meaning is, I want you to 
take into consideration what I’ve a-said about 
the raising and rearing and fattening of young 
stock, and give it a second wash in your brain ; 
and then, T ¥eckan, something ’ll come of it. It 
be them blessed regraders as has to be got rid 
of—washed out of the cattle, so to speak.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Richard. He kuew his man— 
that there would be no getting rid of him till 
he had talked himsclf out, 

‘Doy’ look here,’ continued Jacob, leisurely 
taking one hand out of his pocket, tapping the 
ashes from his pipe, replacing his pipe between 
his lips, in the corner of his mouth, and then 
his hand in his pocket. ‘When one of the quar- 
riors or magons goes on to the tors after granite, 
it ain’t every eee as will serve his purpose. He 
may spend a day over what seems ao fitty [fittin, } 
piece; and then may discover, when he's bh 
cut it, that it’s beddy [liable to split], or so full 
of horseteeth [spar] that he can make nothing 
out of it, and all his labour is thrown away. 
Now, I want you to lay hold of my idea, and 
turn it out with a crowbar from where it lies 
in the bog—that is, my head—and split it up 
and see whether it is beddy or horsetoothy, or 
whether there's good stuff in it for use. I can’t 
do it myself; I’ve not had the education. I 
can show you a score of ideas bogged in my 
brains; but I can’t tell you heir they ’re 
workable ond shapeuble. ow, I ax you to do 
that; and I’ll send you a kilderkin of Magpte 
ale for your trouble, if you can find what is 
useable in my ideas; and, for a beginning, the 
rearing and the raising and the fattening of young 
cattle.’ 

‘I should have supposed that wos the only 
idea in the bog you call your intellect.’ 

‘There, you're wrong,’ eaid Corye, by no means 
affronted. ‘It is the most re-markable and con- 
spicuous idea, that’s all. My mind is like Carn- 
vean Moor. If you go over it, you see the Long 
Man, a great old ancient stone about twenty feet 

“high, standing upright, thut they tell was an 
idol in the times of the Romans. When you go 
over the moor, you see naught but the Long 
Man ; but doy’ suppose there be no more granite 
there than thicky great stone? If it were took 
away, you’d find scores on acores of pieces lying 
about, more than half covered wi’ peat and furze 
ond heather.’ 

‘Go on, then, with your Long Man.’ 

‘I’m a-going slong as quick as I can; bat I 
can’t go faster.’ 

Jacob smoked leisurely for some minutes, con- 
eoapleting Cable, who worked on without regard- 

um. 


in 

Tit's all very well saying Go on, when one 
has an idea, but it ain’t possible If I hadn't 
an idea, I could gallop. It is just the same with 


the miller’s donkey; when the boys get a sac 
of flour over the re back, the donkey goes 
at a walk and cautiously. What doy’ mean by 
hollering “Go on!” to him then? He can’t gallop 
his donkey, because of the sack of flour acroes it 
So is it with me. I must go may quietly and 
cautiously, at a footpace, because I’ve got this 
idea over the back of my intellect ; if there were 
none there, 1’d goon ata gallop.” _ 

‘Then go on at your own pace,’ said Cable, ‘and 
don’t zigzag.’ 

Richard sat breaking the stones and listening 
at first; inattentively to the prosing of the host 
of the Magpie; but little by little his interest 
was aroused, and when it was, then he forgot his 
work. The breaking of the stones became lesa 
vigorous, till at last Richard sat looking dreamily 
before him with the haft of the hammer in his 
hands and the head resting on a stone. He no 
more raised the hammer over the stones that 
day, but hobbled home in 6 brown-study. The 
thoughts of Jacob Corye, when washed on the 
floor of his brain, proved to be sterling metal ; 
or, to take another of the landlord’s similes, the 
Long Man of his boggy mind when chipped by 
Cable's tool proved to be sound stone. 

I need not give my readers the turbid talk of 
Jacob for them to wash, but will let them have 
the scheme of the innkeeper alter it had been 
sifted and arranged by Cable. 

St Kerian lies eleven miles from Launcestun, 
which is its nearest town. Thither the farmers 
have to drive their bullocks and sheep for sale. 
It is even worse for those near the coast; they 
have to send them some fifteen or twenty miles, 
At Launceston market the cattle are sold to 
jobbers, who drive them along the great high- 
road called Old Street—ancient, no doubt, in 
Roman times—to Exeter, a distance of thirty- 
eight or forty miles, where they are resold to 
dealers irom Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and 
even Berkshire. Of late years the South-Western 
line has run to Plymouth by Exeter and Oke- 
hampton, so that cattle have becn trucked at 
Lydtord, LDridestowe, or Okehampton. Quite 
recently, in 1886, the South-Western has carried 
a line into Launceston ; but at the time of which 
I write, the line had not come nearer than Exeter, 
thirty-cight miles from Launceston, and fifty from 
St Kerian, and some sixty from the coast. 

Now, Jacob Corye had picked up scraps of 
information from the coastguard, some of whom 
came from Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, 
From them he learned that the farming done there 
was dairy-farming. Butter and cheese were made 
and sold at Bath, Bristol, and in London. The 
land was good, the pastures rich; no stock was 
raised there—it did not pay to raise stock, or it did 
not pay so well aa dairy-farming, Along the north 
coast of Cornwall the land was poor, and exposed 
to the western sea-gales. Only in the bottoms of 
the valleys was good pasture and rich alluvial 
soil. There was a great deal of white clay about, 
lying in bare from east to west on the hillsides, 
sometimes filling the valley bottoms; and where 
that was, nothing would grow but scant grass 
and rushes, and sheep put on it were certain 
to rot. This land did well enough for you 
stock, and was worth from five to ten shillings: 
an acre; but it was fit for n 








ing else. Corye | 
considered that when the farmers sold their cattle 
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at Launceston, the jobbers who drove them to 
Okehampton or to Exeter and resold them, made 
a ay 0 em ; 80 did the dealers who bought them 
at O pton or Exeter and trucked them on 
into Somerset, or Gloucester, or Berks. There 
were at least two profita made out of the bullocks 
and heifers before they reached their ultimate 
destination, 

Then, in, the dairy-farmers, after their cows 
had alee. wanted to get rid of the calves; 


it did not pay them to rear them on their) 


dairy-land. On the other hand, the North Cor- 
nish farmers could not get calves enough to rear 
on their poor land. When it came to fattenin 
the young stock, they could not do it; they ha 
not good pasturage for that; therefore, they 
were forced to sell, and sell cheap. In precisely 
the same manner, the farmers in the dairy 
counties sold their calves cheap. The bullocks 
they did not want at all, and the heifers they 
wanted after they were grown into cows, but 
not before. So sometimes calves from Somerset 
travelled down into Cornwall, and travelled back 
again, after o lapse of a couple of years, into 
Somerset ; and as they went down, they passed 
through two or three dealers’ hands, leaving coin 
in their several palms; and as they went up, they 

through the same hands, and again left coin 
in their several palms. 

Now Corye saw this confusedly. He had tried 
his utmost to clear the matter by using a stump 
of a pencil and a bit of paper, but had only 
succeeded in further bewildering himself. Cable 
saw his way at once. There flashed on his eyes 
the gold of the plum, and he put out his hand 
for 16 He did not take long to consider. He 
at once offered Corye to drive his stock to Exeter, 
to truck them there, and go up country with 
them, and dispose of them in Somersetshire or 
Gloucestershire. By this means he would save 
the profits of at least two intermediarics, He 
id ea that one of these profits should go to 

orye, the other to himself. Jacob Corye was 
to provide him with a cob on which to ride, 
and was to advance him a small sum sufficient 
for the maintenance of his children during his 
absence. Whatever Corye advanced to him, he 
was to deduct from Cable’s share of the profits 
on his return. The scheme was so simple and 
practicable that the host of the Magpie closed 
with the offer at once. It was a relief to him to 
find that his ideas were being put into practical 
shape. This pleased hin more than the prospect 
of making money. 

‘You see,’ said he, ee hands again and 
again with Cable, ‘I’ve ideas, but they ’re bogged.’ 

‘Do more,’ said Richard, ‘than send your own 
stock ; buy of your neighbours, that I may have a 
large drove. The larger the drove, so long as it 
is manageable, the more the money that will come 
in,’ 


‘Doy’ look here,’ said Jacob. ‘I’m a liberal 
man wi’ them as deals liberal wi’ me. Il keep 
all your little maids on Magpie ale as long as 

ou’re away, and no charge I said a kildeckin, 
say two.’ 

“Thank you,’ answered Richard. 
girls drink only water and milk.’ 


‘The little 


Cable finished the work he had to do for the 
waywardens on the road ; he said nothing to any 
one in St Kerian except his mother about his 
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prjemed journey; but he went over to the 
‘agpts once, before starting, to concert plana, and 
see & coastguardman who came out of erset- 
shire, and who, Corye thought, might be of 
use to him. The man wos anxious to send a 
message home, end with the me some Cornish 
crystals set in bog-oak os a brooch for his sister, 
who kept an inn near Bath; also some speci- 


mens of ock copper, and spar with tin ore 
in it, and mundi¢, Pheve samples of the riches 


of Cornwall would interest the Somersetgshire folk 
of his native village of Bewdley. Cable took the 
names of some of the farmers about the place, 
and promised to lodge at the inn and give the 
specimens and the brooch. 

‘My sister,’ said the coastguardman, ‘has a lot 
o little childer; but I haven’t seen none but 
the eldest, whom she calls Mary.’ 

‘ Her eldest—Mary !’ exclaimed Richard. ‘I'm 
certain to put up with her, What is her inn?’ 

‘The Otterbourne Arms. It belongs to an old 
lady who is Squiress of the place, called Otter- 
bourne.’ 

Richard received his instructions from Jacob ; 
they were confused and unintelligible. He 
almost offended him and brought the agreement 
ie a condition of rupture by declining Magpie 

cer, 

‘I've d notion of taking the pledge,’ he said. 

‘More’s the reason you should take a drop 
now, afore you does,’ argued Corye. 

The night before his departure, Richard Cable 
could not sleep. He saw that the golden pine 
was let down within his reach, and he had his 
hand on it There remained to him only to 
bite into the rich fruit. But in thie case, oa 
in oll other in this world, every good thing 
brings with it something bad—there 1s no gain 
without loss. If he were about to rise from 
want to plenty, he must consent to be much 

arted from his children. What this meant to 
im, few can understand. We all bave our inte- 
rests, our friends, our studies, and although wo 
love our children, they do not engross our whole 
thoughts, occupy our hearts to the exclusion 
of everything else. With Richard Cable it was 
otherwise. He had no friends, no acquaintances, 
no pursuits, no interesty a from his chil- 
dren. He lived for nothing else, he thought of 
nothing else. He worked for nothing else ; he loved 
nothing else, except only his mother. The wrench 
to him was almost unendurable. He had given 
up the thought of going to sea after his acci- 
dent, because he could not bear to be parted 
from them; and now he only left them because 
he had resolved to make his dream come true, 
and in no other way thatgbe could soe was that 
dream to be realised. 

Richard kept a little lamp alight all night’ 
before he left liome, because he left his bed 
every hour to look ot one after another of the 
seven little sleeping heads, and to wonder which 
he could best spare, should it please that 
Providence, which s0 ill-used him, to take one 
away whilst he was absent. He found that he 
could not part with dearest , 80 thoughtfinl 
and forbearing with others, so full of love and 
kindness to thg youngest ones—sv like a little 
mother to them, though she was only fourteen 

ears old; nor with Effie, so 8 righty, with 
Hi twinkling eyes, and that dimp her ever 








langhing cheek; nor with Jane, who clung to 
Effie, being her twin-sister, and who must go 
if Effie weht; nor with Martha, who had such 
endearing, coaxing ways; nor with Lettice, with 
a voice like a ark, so shrill, yet withal so 
clear and sweet; nor with Susie the pickle, who 
already knew her letters, and could say BA— 
Ba, and one and two makes three; no—she said 
BA spells sheep, and one and two makes four ; 
no, not with Beasie the baby, Bessie, whom, after 
all, it would be best that God should take.—No, 
no, no—ten thousand times, no! 





A TRIP TO BRITTANY. 


Ove breezy afternoon in the month of August 
we glide into the harbour at Honfleur. As we 
have an hour or more to spare before the train 
leaves for Lisicux, we scnd our luggage on by 
omnibus to the station and saunter after it on 
foot, lingering on the drawbridge to look at 
the fishing-smacks and other craft lying along- 
side the quay. The journey by rail to Lisieux 
ig throtirs wooded valleys, brightened by a 
curving trout-strerm; «nd we only lose sight 
of this glittering rivulet when, on nearing our 
destination, we plunge into a long tunnel under 
the hills. It is growing dusk when wwe reach 
Lisieux, 60 we postpone our visit to the old streets, 
and still older cathedral, until the morrow. ‘There 
is something peculiarly attractive about many of 
the houses with thcir irregular gables and over- 
hanging Mpnes floors ; but here and there, especi- 
ally in La Rue aux Feves, the quaint carvings 
on doors, windows, and walls are half hidden by 
the articles displayed for yale. From an artistic 
knocker are suspended several pairs of boots ; and 
against the carved window-frames or onken panels 
hangs a gay assortment of Breton costumes, In 
a corner of La Place Thicrs is the cathedral ; 
it is wedved in betwecn 1 monastery and a row of 
modern houses, The eaterior, with its two irre- 
gular towers, over a superbly arched doorway, 
carries upon its weather beaters front some signs 
of revolution ; the steps are worn with the tread 
of pious feet; but the gargoyles under the roof 
are snad}y defaced by the missiles flung by impious 
hands at their stouy features. 

By railroad to Caen; the country ie flat pasture- 
land, relieved in the background by wooded hills. 
In every direction one sces some solitary poplar 
of ipposing size and beauty, but often detracting 
from the charm of the distant undulating lund- 
scape. The town of Caen possesses a lion’s share 
of architectural fame. Standing on a command- 
ing height to the north-east of the town—where 
William the Conqueror built a castle during the 

. middle of the eleventh century—many a hand- 
some church tower or steeple rises above the roofs 
of the houses of this historic city. The castle has 
long ngo disappeared ; but the emall chapel of St 
George and a Norman hall still remain as notable 
landmarks of the Conqueror’s time. The old 
Tamparts have becn repaired, and a comparatively 
modern structure, reached by crossing a draw- 
bridge, now forms a barrack there. In front of 
thia drawbridge, guarding these memorable pre- 
‘cincts, a sentry paces up and down. It ig at 
Caen that the Conquerors bones have found o 
resting-place in the Abbaye aux Hommes, This 
church was erected by William ; it is one of the 
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finest Romanesque buildings in France. The two 
western towers are models of Gothic architecture. 
The interior of the church is characteristic of the 
early Norman period; on each side of the sisle 
one looks down an avenue of Gothic arches with a 
framework of Roman arches to enhance the effect. 
In the centre of the chancel is a gray stone alab, 
marking the epot where the Conqueror’s bones 
Te It is not many miles from Caen to 
Falaise, the place of his birth, Here we spend a 
whole day. 

The castle of Falaise is an ideal stronghold, the 
appropriate home of so great a conqueror. It ie 
reached by pnasing through the principal street 
of the old town of Falaise and then mounting a 
hill to the right, where there is a handsome 
equestrian statue of William surrounded by his 
six Dukes of Normandy. Passing over a bridge, 
one finds one's-self at once on the ancient rain- 
parts—the ramparts built before the Conqueror 
was born. A mere ruin of the old caatle is stand- 
ing; but the room, or, more strictly speaking, the 
bare walls of the room in which William first 
saw the dawn, is shown by the custodian with a 
well-feigned credulity in historical events. He 
is an antique man, with a long white beard, who 
taps the walls and mutters ‘Old, old!’ in a 
Poe voice while leading the way to Talbot's 

‘ower, a tower built on one side of the castle in 
the fifteenth century. B 
a fine view is gained of the ramparts and of 
the surrounding scenery. A small stream tows 
meee the valley immediately below, watering, 
as it has done for centuries past, the deep moat 
around the castle. Glancing at our custodian as 
we descend the winding steps, we wonder, as he 
tells us that he is a native of Falaise, whether 
any of the Conqueror’s blood flows in hig veing. 
But he soon diverts our attention from himself 
by stepping into a recess on the staircase and 
pointing out a well, into which he drops a stone, 
in order to sound, for our edification, its extra- 
ordinary depth ; and then he speaks in a con- 
fidential tone of a subterranean passage from the 
castle into the town of Falaise, and carries us back 
into a period of chivalry and romance. 

Nor do we fail, while making Caen our head- 
quarters, to pay a visit to Bayeux. A walk from 
the station of half a mile, through a winding 
avenue of limme-trees, with green meadows on each 
side, brings us to the town. There is no need to 
ask our way to the cathedral, for, rising high 
above the houses, we descry its three lofty towers, 
the finest being the one over the western entrance 
with pointed and round arches, alternating in 
the different stories. This Roman-Gothic struc- 
ture dates from the twelfth century. The interior 
is of great architectural beauty. The clerestory 
ig exceptionally high, and through its rows of 
Gothic windows there descends into the nave a 
flood of glorious sunlight. Walking under the 
Norman arches in the side-aisles—arches sur- 
mounted by a trefoiled arcade—one gaine on 
inspiring glimpse of the chancel beyond in a 
subdued Hehe that enters slantingly through the 
lancet windows, Here and there about the town 
of Bayeux we come upon antique houses, land- 
marks of historic mysteries that no chronicler 
has ever clearly solved. In the Rue St Murtin, 
at the corner of the street leading from the cathe- 
dral, one of these old houses especially attracts 
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our attention, As it is an inn—spoken of as the 
manor-honse at Bayeux in the fifteenth century— 
we enter sans cérémonse and order déjeuner. The 
room into which we are shown, with its heavy 
beams overhead and its irregular walls, interests 
us deeply ; so we ask the landlord, after ‘re- 
gulating’ our bill, to show us over the old man- 
sion. ith an expression of mystery overspread- 
ing his Norman featurea, he invites us to step 
up-stairs, We follow him up a winding stone 
staircase, worn by five centuries of footsteps. He 
points out the fine carvings on the oak panellings 
of the doors and walls and cheminées of the rooms 
through which we pass ; and the look of mystery, 
always increasing, culminates when he lights a 
lantern, in his own room and in broad daylight, 
and indicates a certain cupboard door. This cup- 
beard upon being opened reveals no mystery: 
it is an empty cupboard—the depth of a thick 
wall, The mystery lies beyond. Stepping before 
us, the landlord gives the panelling at the back of 
the cupboard a strong push, and it moves inward 
on rusty hinges, discovering a dark passage with a 
flight of stone steps winding downwards into a 
dungeon os deep and ill-ventilated as a well. 
Over this weird retreat the landlord holds his 
lantern and whispers : ‘ Les oubliettes !’ 

Returning through the town, decked with flags 
and banners—for it is a féte-day at’ Bayeux—we 
look in at the famous library—famous as contain- 
ing a remarkable page out of Enylish history, 
rather than on account of its antique volumes. 
The Bayeux tapestry—quaintly illustrating the 
Norman Conquest—records the spirit of enthu- 
siaasm which eiristed in the hearts ot Queen Matilda 
and the ladies of her conrt when they undertook 
the execution of this work. 

It is evening—the evening after our visit to 
Bayeux—anil we are seated beside the driver of 
au crowded diligener, We arrive at the summit 
of a steep hill—a magnificent plateau, upon which 
is situated the town of Avranches. Phere are 
miles of wooded valleys on all sides. Towards 
the west, between a silvan landscupe und the sca, 
we observe a wide expanse of briny sand, through 
which a river flows and brilliantly reflects some 
lingering rays of sunset. Beyond, between the 
sunact and these sands, which the tide has left 
high aud dry, is Mout St Michel. This conic 
rock, with an old fishing-town at its base, with 
monastery church and castle above, rises out of 
the Atlantic. The road from Avranches to Mont 
St Michel makes o gradual descent towards the 
sea. Along a broad causeway, with a desert of 
sand on both sides, we arrive at the outer walls 
of the fortress. The entrance into the town is 
pained nf passing through three guteways; the 
third still retains its portcullis, but the arms 
overhead—doubtless the arma of the monastery— 
are almost effaced, The town consists of one 
short and narrow strect, with irregular and 
piceuenie old houses on each side. Then com- 
mence the eix hundred steps) We stop to tuke 
breath half-way, at the arched gateway leading 
to the monastery, with its magnificent Salle des 
Chevaliers below the cloisters, and ity singular 
crypt, literally paved with the dust of dead 
monks. The ascent from this point to the ter- 
race is by bread stone stairs between antique 
walls of granite, with many a Roman archway 
overhead. We reach the terrace and look out 
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upon the wide area of eand, for it ie still low 
tide. But the rea comes quickly in over this 
fiat surface; and not two hours elapse, after 
the first indication of the recurrent tide, before 
the waves are leaping noisily against, the rock, 
and every sign of sand has disappeared. 

So full of romantic interest is every nook and 
corner of Mont St Michel, from the rocky beach 
at its base to the ramparts above, that it is with 
strong reluctance we leave for St Malo en route 
for Dinan. The morning is cool and cloudy when 
we steam out of the harbour at St Malo and steer 
cautiously round the rocks with which this coaat 
siinply bristles. Among these rocks—upon which 
one sometimes observes a ruined tort, that time 
and tide have compelled to capitulate uncondi- 
tionally—the tall lighthouse is most conspicuous, 
scemingly indicating the danger to navigators even 
in broad daylight. The numerous aailing-boata, 
gliding in and out behind the rocks, fill the bay 
with all the animation of a gala-day. This scene 
is suddenly blotted out when we enter the Rance, 
that beautiful little river which flows on its tor- 
tuous way from Dian. It is like a miniature 
Rhine, with wooded and rock-bound hills on 
both sides. The old town of Dinan, which we 
reach in less than two hours, is on o slope over- 
looking the valley. Strolling through the shady 
boulevards on the heights, which represent the 
line of ancient fortifications, the scene below is 
bathed in sunshine, for the lowering clouds 
which covered the sky at daybreak have dis- 
appeared. Later in the day we walk to the 
village of Lehon, about a mile from the town, 
ensconced in a wooded dell. From the ruins of 
the ancient castle, which we reach by climbing 
a steep hill, we cast our cyes over the hamlet 
upon un extensive woodland scene. On the 
other side of Dinan there is a grand old ruin 
of the Chateau de la Guaraye. We drive to this 
roinantic spot through an avenue of young oaks. 
Alighting at a httle wooden gate, which a rustic 
holds expectantly open, we presently find our- 
celves in an overgrown fruit-garden of large 
dimensions. In this garden stand the moulder- 
ing walls of the chateau, the weird abode of bats 
and phantonis. The architectural beauty of these 
ruins is but faintly expressed, for here the ivy 
climbs in such profusion that the delicately 
carved stonework that ornaments the windows 
and dvorways is aluost hidden from view. 

On our way to Quimper, rid Brest, we break 
our journey at St Bricuc. The market-place is 
swarming with Breton puysannes in tocir spotless 
white caps of all shapes and sizes, We edge our 
way through this busy crowd towards the cuthe- 
dral, where the patrun saint aud founder waa 
buried ; but so many centuries have passed since 
St Bricuc died, that even the pilgrims have at last 
ceased to visit his tomb. The town is some four- 
teen hundred years old, for it dates from somewhere 
in the fifth century, We were not surprised to 
come across several antique houses with quanuy 
carved wooden heads upon the outer walls 
diminutive lantern above a docorway—a lantern 
that looked old cnough to have lit up the saintly 
face of Brieuc himaclf os he went by—exciled onr 
curiosity as ve passed through the Rue St Jacques, 
Although deép!’ impreased with the odd physiog- 
nomy of St Brieuc and its industrious people, wa 
lose no time in travelling cn to Quimper, for it is 
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here we have resolved to establish our head- 
quarters for a week or more, and project excur- 
sions to various points of interest along the 
coast. 

Yo the fishing village of Douarnenez and its 
sheltered bay we journey first. Here the peas- 
ants, even more bu than at St Brieuc, were 
clattering through the stony streets in their 
wooden shoes, as we strolled down to the sandy 
beach ‘beyond the town. It is a sultry, cloudless 
afternoon. Crossing the bay in a little ferry- 
boat, with the boatman’s boy in the stern ‘acrew- 
ing’ madly at an oar, we land in the ‘crystal 
isle,’ ag it is called, Wandering through a shady 
avenue that leads towards the lighthouse, we 
search a scquestered spot, on the outer shore of 
the island, for an invigorating swim. We find 
the very place under the low cliff, and plunge 
into the cool, transparent waters, where the waves 
are gently breaking against the rocks out in the 
‘open, and creating frothy patches in the blue 
expanse of sea. 

On the morrow, at an carly hour, we start on 
our way to the Pointe du Raz. From Audierne, 
which we reach by courrter, the country is flat, 
though the monotony is broken by an occasional 
glimpse of the sea. But we would have jour- 
neyed through a desert without complaining, 
for the fine sight which we now gain of the 
famous Pointe, the wildest promontory on the 
coast of France. The weather here, as our 
weather-beaten guide informs us, ia nearly always 
boisterous. It is, by good luck, fairly calm to- 
day, so we clamber over the rocks and look 
down with a certain sense of awe into the Trou 
du Diable. The tide is coming in over the huge 
boulders and descending into this great gap with 
a sound like the firing of cannon. There is 
something about this scene that almost awakens 
a feeling of terror, even by daylight, when only 
a light wind is blowing. Who, then, could ade- 
quately describe this picture of ruin and riot 
upon a night of tempest and shipwreck? The 

nide calls our attention, sailor-like, to the 

lack hulk of a large vessel, which, wedged in 
tightly between the rocks, was lost in the last 
grande tempite! Le Moine—a rock strangely 
resembling a gigantic monk lying on his back 
with the cow] drawn over hiv face—is only one 
among the many odd fancies which the acene 
awakens. The Caves d’enfer are close alongside, 
in the Baie des Trépassés; and this stony friar 
seems to be floating that way with the incoming 
tide. 

Quartered naxt at Vannes, a town of medieval 
streets, into which one enters by picturesque old 
gateways, we explore places of historic interest 
in the immediate neighbourhood, not omitting 
to make a pigrinege to the ruined abbey of 
St Gildas, along the peninsula of Rhuys, nor 
to climb the famous Ceitic mount, La Butte de 
Tumiac. But no pilgrimage can surpass the 
ene to Curnac, where the country is thickly 
strewed with druidical ruing We sail among 
the islands, in the archipelago of Morbihan, to 
Carnac, and from there we drive to Auray. At 
Rumesto, about half a mile along the road, we 
stop at a small flight of steps by the wayside, 
and crossing a field, come upon a masaive stone, 
supported by other largo stones standing upright. 
Is this dolmen a ruined sepulchre raised to 
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‘memory’ of prehistoric man? Upon this road, 
in su opposite field, there are other dolmena 
closely resembling this one, with hieroglyphics 


upon the cee neg which no antiguary 
has yet satisfactorily deciphered. At Ménec, 
hard by, the large heath, with the gorse in full 


bloom, is thickly covered with ‘menhira’ They 
look like huge, dilapidated tombstones, The 
appearance of this great heath suggests a ruined 
cemetery. Passing by Kermario, where there 
are dolmens resembling those at Stonehenge, we 
wander down to the sandy beach near Carnac, 
and bathe in the Buie de Quiberon. After 
déjeuner at an old inn, we climb to the top of 
Mont St Michel, a celebrated tumulus, Looking 
down from this, the only elevated spot in the 
district, we see some landmark of the Druids 
on every side. Returning to Vannes that after- 
noon through the archipelago, the waters reflect 
a deep blue from the summer sky; and as we 
glide along in our steam-launch, we often pass 
some ideal fishing-town, its tranquil bay dotted 
with many a white sail; and on an eminence 
beyond, some Roman tower or Gothic steeple 
stands out in relief, with thickly wooded hills 
rising oP behind. sineeeamr © we leave Vannes, 
staying but a few hours ot Nantes, for a visit 
to St Nazaire, before taking train for Paris. 


WYTHREDS WHARF: A THAMES-SIDE 
TALE. 


CONCLUSION,—WITH THE TIDE. 


Arter lighting Mr Lintock’a lamp, Ducket lad 
descended to the basement, on a level with the 
wharf. It was a huge storeroom ; its area repre- 
sented the dimensions of the entire warehouse ; 
and although there were piles of merchandise 
heaped up on all sides of the iron pillars which 
supported the floor above, its great size was still 
apparent, for there were avenues in every direction 
between these goodly piles wide enough for the 
trucks to run to and fro. Near the river entrance 
to this storeroom stood a wooden shed; it hada 
door ieciny the main avenue, and a small window 
on each side. On the door was written, ‘Superin- 
tendent’s Office.’ Ducket raised the latch ond 
stepped in. There was a desk under one of the 
windows, and under the other stood a stove with 
a funnel disappearing through a hole in the wood- 
work. The ioreman drew up achair in front of 
this etove, and having taken a look at the fire 
and fed it with charcoal, he began to appease his 
appetite out of a basin and a blackened tin can 
with a cork in it which atood on the hob. He 
ate his supper with apparent relish; but the 
mixture in the can did not seem to his taste; he 
rejected it with a prunes after the first draught. 
ta rather drink a pint of senna’ declared 
Ducket, driving the cork home emphatically with 
the palm of his hand, ‘than another drop of such 
stuf.’ He lit his pipe with an air of resignation, 
leaned back in his chair, and stared perplexedly 
at the tincan. Had any: one, he wondered, been 
playing him a trick? He was beginning to get 
alecpy oe sleepy, that when he looked round him 
at the walls of the shed, they appeared to expand 
and his head to grow proportionately . It 
was a maddening sensation, By an eflort he 
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roused himself, stood upright, and tried his 
utmost to throw off this drowsiness. He was 
conscious of his responsible position ; he was the 
sole watchman in the warehouse If any catas- 
trophe were to occur, no matter how it was 
brought about, he felt that the blame would fall 
upon his shoulders. 

Ducket knocked the ashes out of his Pipe, took 
up his lantern, and went outside the ehed. He 
began to pace resolutely up and down the centre 
avenue between pyramids of sacks and bales. 
It was a painful struggle ; but it lasted only a 
short time. No matter which way the foreman 
turned, whether to the right or to the left, he 
was always becoming more and more impressed 
with the fact that uncertainty lay beyond. This 
soon ended by the lantern eTOPping from Ducket’s 
hand and going out; and then he sank upon 
the ground with his head resting upon a hard 
bale. 

Was he dreaming? It seemed to Ducket, as in 
a dream, that some one glided past him like a 
ghost and that a light was flashed before his 
eyes; ond then a long interval of darkness and 
confused fancies followed, until he gradually awoke 
—awoke with a etart—stronyly convinced that he 
had been roused by the clang of the warchouse 
belL Could it be Mr Overbeck at the gate 
already ? It was surely not yet ten o'clock ! The 
foreman scrambled to his feet, and groped along 
the dark avenue of goods towards the superin- 
tendent’s office ; for he could find his way about 
the warehouse without o gleam of light. As he 
went along with outstretched hands he experienced 


a dull singing in the ears) Was it the gate-bell 
still vibrating in his bewildered brain ? 
Ducket found the stove-fire still burning, 


He took down a lantern from the 
at the 
reman ; 


though low. 
wil, and lighting it, glanced anxiousl 
clock ‘Half-past ten,’ exclaimed the To 
‘why ’"— : 

It was the warehouse bell. It was no dream 
now ; it sounded like an alarm, it was so inces- 
sant. Still half-dazed with the uppressing effect 
of his unnatural sleep, Ducket hurried across the 


yard, and unlocking the side-door leading into | 


Thames Street, found himself face to fuce with 
Percy Overbeck. 

Why are you so dilatory,’ said Overbeck, with 
an air of suppressed impatience, ‘in answering the 
bell 1’ 

“T only heard it, rir, a minute ago.’ 

‘How's that? J have been ringing at short 
intervals for nearly half an hour. Is anything 
wrong ?' 

Ducket, looking puzzled at Overbeck’s excited 
face, answered : ‘I very much suspect that’ 

‘What?’ 

‘That I’ve been drugged. That’s why I 
couldn’t come. I fell asleep; the noise of the 
bell awoke me.’ 

The excited expression in Overbeck’s face in- 
creased. ‘Are you here alone ?’ 

‘I’m the only one on duty ; but I’m not alone 
in the warehouse,’ said the foreman; ‘Mr Lintock 
is here.’ 

Overbeck hurriedly demanded : ‘Where ?’ 

‘In his office up-stairs, I left him there busy 
writing at his deak.’ : 

‘When ?’ 

‘Some hours ago—before I became drowsy.’ 
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‘ Hours agoi—Show the way as quick as you 
can to Mr Lintock’s room.’ yadq ” 

Ducket, still more perplexed at Overbeck’s 
manner, hastened up-stairs without a word He 
was seized with a dreadful sense of apprehension ; 
and on opening Mr Jintock’s door, a uttered @ 
suppressed cry. The wharf-owner’s room was 
empty ; but the lamp upon his desk was burning, 
and the light thrown upon his papers showed 
them in disorder. An inkstand Ae been upset 
upon the table, and the ink was trickling down 
into a pool upon the floor. 

Overbeck, steppin forward, took a quick glance 
round him. Then he looked keenly at Ducket. 
‘Clogstoun has been here. He and Mr Lintock 
have met.’ 

The foreman’s face expressed a look of horror. 

‘Now, Ducket,’ said Percy Overbeck, placing 
his hand upon the foreman’s shoulder, ‘nerve 
yourself. Let us search the warehouse.’ 

The warehouse was explored from roof to base- 
ment. The foreman, who had known every turn- 
ing among the dark lanes of merchandise since 
boyhood, took the lead, flashing his lantern into 
every nook and corner. On each floor they 
called on Mr Lintock loudly by name ; but only 
an echo of their voices reached them. They stood 
once more within the wharf-owner's room. 

‘ Ducket,’ said Overbeck, ‘cast your cyes care- 
fully round. Is anything missing /’ 

The light from the foreman’s lantern moved 
over the floor and then slowly round the walls. 
Suddenly it stopped behind Mr Lintock’s chair. 
‘Do you sce that peg, sir?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘The key should be there. 

“What key 7’ 

‘The key, sir, to that private duor;’ and 
Ducket pointed to a door opposite the window. 

‘But,’ said Overbeck, ‘that leads out upon the 
wharf. And,’ he added, turning the handle, ‘it’s 
locked. What can it mean?’ 

‘It means, said the foreman with sudden inspi- 
ration, ‘that, dead or alive, master has gone out 
by that door.’ 

Without loss of time, by means of the superin- 
tendent’s key, they made their way out upon the 
landiny-stage, ‘They looked eagerly across the 
dark river. The tide was lapping monotonously 
against the sides of the wharf; chains were 
rattling, boats and barges moored alongside 
creaked and etrained at their ropes. Presently 
Ducket, who went flashing about with his indis- 
pensable lantern, cried out: ‘There’a a boat 
gone!’ y 

‘Ah !—Ie the tide ebbing ?’ 

‘Ay, sir, ebbing fast.’ 

Overbeck reflected a moment; then he said : 
©Give me the lantern.” Ducket obeyed. ‘Now, 
added Overbeck, ‘unfasten a boat, and let us 
row down stream. We are on the track, I hope, 
at last.’ 

The foreman quickly set to work, There was 
a boat suited to their pu lying outside a 
barge ; 1. was soon loogened and ready for them 
to start. 

‘T’ll take the sculls’ said Overbeck oa he 
stepped into Jhis place, ‘You shall steer. You 
know this » of the river better than I do.— 
Are you ready 1’ 

Bight ! ith the tide, Mr Overbeck f” 


1t’s gone,’ 
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‘Yes, by all meana; with the tide’ 

And so, with Duoket grasping the rudder and 
Overbeck the sculle, the boat moved out into 
mid-stream. On they went with the ebbing tide 
under the blaek shadows of huge ships and tower- 
ing warehouses until Ducket’s laeie was a mere 
apeck of gliding light in the darkness, 


Bertha Lintock, although made aware in a 
message from her father that he should not 
return until late, began to grow anxious towards 
midnight. She paced up and down her room, 
and constantly listened for the sound of wheels 
in the carriage-drive ; the unpleasant affair, of 
which Percy Overbeck had spoken to her reas- 
suringly, recurred to her mind. Though trusting 
in Perey, she could not conquer her strong 
presentiment of danger; for, when a child, 
strangely enough, Wythred’s wharf had made 
@ deep impression upon Bertha. While walking 
at her father’s side through the great sombre 
storerooms, they had reached some passaze— 
walled with bales of merchandise—so dark and 
narrow that she had shrunk back with sudden 
fright, ond would go no farther. That was her 
first visit, nnd she had never entered the ware- 
house since, Presently, Bertha heard a hurried 
step outside the house. She ran to the window 
and threw it open. Overbeck stood below. 
‘Percy !—has anything happened?’ she asked. 
‘Where is father?’ 

‘He is here, Bertha—at the gate, 
no need to be alarmed.’ 

Bertha hasteneil into the hall. 

Percy Overbeck met her at the door, and they 
went into the dining-room together, ‘Your 
father has been again scized with that odd fancy,’ 
Percy hastened to tell her. ‘He believes that 
while seated in his office this eyening, Clogstoun 
threatened hin. Panie-stricken, he eaca from 
this phantom, or reality, down his private staircase 
leading to the wharf. Tere, groping his way to 
the barges, he dropped into a beat, and setting it 
adrift, went out with the tide. Ducket and I — 
to cut a long story shoit—overtook the boat, 
and ’?’——— 

At this moment Mr Lintock slowly entered 
the room, leaning on Duelket's arm. His clothes 
were wet and bespattered with mnd. Seeing 
his daughter, he atepped towards her, but losin: 
strength, sank into a chair. 

Bertha ran to his side and bent over him. 
‘Are you hurt, father?’ 

‘No, my dear, only exhausted. Perey and 
our old friend Ducket,’ said lhe, looking wp 
gratefully into their faces, ‘have enved my life.’ 

The wharf-owner’s nerves were badly shaken. 
But a few days’ rest, under his daughter's thought- 
ful supervision, restored him to health. 

Clogstoun’s face never haunted Mr Lintock 
again; for on the day after this occurrence, the 
man was found at the warehouse among some 
bags of sea-damaged hemp-seed, breathing his last ; 
and as o small phial was discovered at his aide 
containing traces of a narcotic, it was conjectured 
that he had poured a portion of this drug imto 
Ducket’s tin can, and had himself swallowed the 
rest with a strane resolve to bring his wretched 
existence to au end. 

For some time Mr Lintock avoided the py ee 
of hig flight from the office and from the 
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It ap , however, that at the moment when 
Clogstoun forced his way into the room, the 
wharf-owner retreated through the private door. 
This door he locked behind him, in order to cut 
off pursuit ; and thus separated from the Thames 
Street exit by Clogstoun’s presence, Mr Lintock 
had made his escape by water. 


In after-days, when Bertha had become Over- 
beck’s wife, they often dwelt on that midnight 
affair at Wythred’s wharf ; and it trang) how 
Percy, frequently on the watch for an, 
having learnt something of ‘his haunts and habits, 
had reason to suppose that he had found a means 
of getting into the warehouse. For this reason, 
he ‘ied appointed that meeting with Ducket, 
though scarcely imagining that events would take 
such a strange turn as they had done. 


RUNNING A TRAIN. 
BY A RAILWAY SERVANT. 


Amona the thousands who travel by rail, there 
are probably very few who are cognisant of the 
precautions taken to prevent accidents; nor are 
the majority of railway travellers aware that 
under the present system of ‘running a train,’ it 
is almost impossible for a collision to occur except 
through the negligence of some of the Company's 
servants. In an interesting article on Signalmen 
lately published in a contemporary, the writer 
explained low tite signals were worked ; but he 
ives one a very inadequate idea of the care exer- 
cised by Railway Companies to prevent accidents 
and loss of life to travellers. For instance, we 
will take on ordinary train aot its start in the 
morning. In the first place, at the commence- 
ment of the journey, the engine-driver and the 
fireman .belonging to the train, after having 
‘siened on duty ’—that is, signed the train-book 
in the shed-foreman’s office—and being passed by 
the foreman as fit for work, are required to be 
with the engine about an hour before the time of 
starting the train, in order that the driver inay 
satisfy himself that the engine is in proper work- 
ing order. His first care is to sce that the engine 


5 has been thoroughly cleaned, that all working- 


parts are free from grit; and that his previous 
nivht’s statement as regards repairs, &c. to the 
engine, has been acted upon; and gets coal and 
water. He then oils all working-parts himeelf, 
and proceeds to the station to ‘pick up’ the car- 
riages forming the train. Each carriage hos been 
overhauled by the carriage-examiner, whose duty 
it is to see that the train is all right and fit to 
proceed on the journey ; and where any defect is 
noticed, the carriage is taken off and sent to the 
‘shops’ to be repaired. 

The train is now-within the jurisdiction of the 
station-master, who, having previously seen that 
the signels and signalmen in his district are in 
proper condition, at once proceeds to satiafy him- 
self that the carriage-examiner has done his duty 
properly, and notices that the iages are pro- 
perly ‘coupled.’ It will be at once easily under- 
stood that to prevent oscillation ond to secure 
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the easy and smooth running of the train, it 
is necessary that all the vehicles composing the 
train should be so tightly coupled as to insure 
the buffers being brought so firmly together as 
not to be separated by any change of gradient 
or by the starting of the train. It is the station- 
master’s duty to observe the state of all couplings 
including continupus brake couplings and cor 
communications—and cause any that require it to 
be adjusted. These couplings ure also examined 
Ly the guard, who while in the station is under 
the orders of the stattim-master. After the guard 
hss seen that the doors of the carriages are 
properly closed, the train is ready tu start. The 
signal to the engine-driver to proceed must be 
given by the guard upon recciving intimation 
from the station-master that all is right. When 
there are two or more guards with a train, the 
signal to the driver must only be given by the 
uard nearest the engine, and then not until he 
bis exchanged signals with the guard or guards 
in the rear. 

On the guard rests the chief responsibility 
for the safe running of the train. How onerous 
are his duties may be seen from the following. 
In the first place, he must regulate the working 
of the train in accordance with the time-tables 
of the line over which he has to run. He must 
also see that the train does not travel on the 
line after sunset or in fogey weather without 
a red tail-lamp and two side-lamps, which he 
must keep properly burning throughout the 
journey. Every guard when travelling must keep 
a good look-out, and should he apprehend danger, 
he must at once attract the attention of the 
engine-driver. This he does by using the ‘com- 
munication,’ and also by applying his hand-brake, 
if he has one, sharply and releasing it suddenly. 
This operation—from the check it occasions—if 
repeated several times, is almost certain to attract 
the notice of the driver, to whom the necessary 
caution or danger-signal must be exhibited; and 
should the train be fitted with a continuous 
brake with which the guard has 4 connection, 
he must apply it until he is certain the driver 
is alive to the danger. Should danger be first 
apprehended by the driver, he immediately gives 
three or more short sharp whistles, which is 
a signal for the guard to apply the brake. 

Te from any cause, it is found that the train 
cannot proceed at o greater speed than four miles 
an hour, the guard must immediately go back 
one thousand yards, or to the nearest signal-box, 
if there be one within that distance; in which 
case the signalman muat be advised of the circum- 
stance. Otherwise, the guard who goes back must 
follow the train at that distance and use the 
proper danger-signals, so as to stop any following 
train until assistance arrives or the obstruction 
is removed. When the train is stopped by acci- 
dent or from any other cause, the guard must go 
back as before mentioned, and place detonators on 
the rails at fixed distances, and must not return 
to the train until recalled by the engine-driver 
sounding the whistle. 

Should the absence of a signal at a place where 
a signal is ordinarily shown, or a signel imper- 
fectly lighted, be noticed by the guard, he muet 
treat it as o danger-signal, and report the circum- 
stance to the next signalman or #tation-master. 

These rules properly carried out, and eignal- 
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a 
men and others doing their duty, it will be 
plainly evident that, although accidents will some- 
times occur, the Railway Companies do their 
best to secure the safe working of the line. 

—_— 


A ROGUES’ PICTURE-GALLERY, 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART 1. 


In times long since past, it was customary to 
brand a criminal before he was released from 
durance vile. A mark was set upon him, so that, 
like his prototype, all men might know him. 
The custom was eventually relinquished, possibly 
on the ground that it savoured too much of the 
torture-chamber, albeit the pain inflicted could 
have been little in comparison with that suffered 
in the extraction of a tooth, a form of torture to 
which even the most innocont among us are occa- 
sionally subjected. But the system, cruel or not, 
died out, and now the clumsy scaring-iron has 
given place to the photographic camera. The 
man’s flesh is no longer impressed with the red- 
hot iron ; but he impresses his iniage, all unwill- 
ingly, upon the sensitive chemical film ; and from 
the negative so produced, his likeness can be 
printed and sown broadcast over the land, if 
necessary, at a few hours’ notice. One notorious 
criminal was in recent years identified, and 
hunted down by means of the rough outline of 
his features which appeared in a daily news- 
paper. 

In these days, a photographic album is to be 
found in every household, and it contains pic- 
tures of those whom we love und respect. But 
the album which is owned by the police authori- 
ties is of a very different kind. Joved ones are 
conspicuous by their absence, for the portraits 
are of those who are known as the dangerous 
classes. Fear could not more effectually cast out 
Jove than it oes in the case of these evil-docra, 
Ag the commercial man keeps his note-book for 
purposes of reference, sa do the pukee keep 
this album fur the identification of those who, 
having sinned once, may possibly continue in evil 
courses. This album is not open to public in- 
apection, except under certain circumstances, but 
is kept for the private use of the police autho- 
rities. A similar collection of portraits is now 
made in every civilised country, and occasionally 
the interchange of some of these pictures is found 
to be very serviceable to the honest members of 
the community. 

In the United States, this system has been 
more completely carried out, perhaps, than in any 
other country; for there it is not uncommon to 
garest a suspected man, tuke his portrait, and if 
nothing is proved againat him, let him go again. 
But, contrary to the custom prevailing elsewhere, 
the American collection of celebrities, or rather 
notorieties, has been to a certain extent made 
public proren, ; that is to say, the section of it 
which has reference to crimes against property 
has recently heen published. 

This unique vook now lies before us, and we 
ventwre to say that it forms one of the most 
ourtowsly interesting, but at the same time aad . 
compilations which it was ever our lot to peruse, 
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It is a handsome quarto volume of more than 
four hundred and is of abnormal thickness ; 
for, in addition to the letterpress, there are con- 
tained between its covers more than two hundred 
photographs. The title of the book is as follows : 
‘Professional Criminals of America, by Thomas 
Byrnes, Inspector of Police and Chief of Detectives 

ew York cr Hac blico” It ia published 
under the authority of the Board of Police, and 
its introduction and preface pee a general account 
of. the scope and purpose of the work. We con- 
tinually have evidence that the old adage, ‘Truth 
is stranger than fiction,’ represents a patent fact. 
In the introduction of the volume under review, 
it is found necessary to point out that it is not a 
work of fiction, but is an absolutely true history 
of the criminal classes. For nearly a quarter of 
a century has its compiler served in the police 
department of the city of New York, during which 
time he has made official acquaintance with 
rascaldom in all its varied branches. His expe- 
riences, as well as his opportunities for tracing 
the histories of those delinyuents with whom his 
occupation has brought him into contaet, have 
given him material, which he has worked up with 
great ability in the book before us. 

But, it may be asked, what is the purpose of 
such a book? Is it to pander to the morbid 
desire felt by many to peruse the detaila of crime? 
This is by no means the case. Its publication 
is a protective measure. Crimes against pro- 
perty are of such frequent occurrence, and new 
methods of carrying them out are being so con- 
stantly elaborated, that it is thought if a full 
and particular account of the manner in which 
criminals go about their nefarious schemes be 
exposed, likely victims wil] be upon their guard. 
Inspector Byrnes tells us that experience has 
shown him such an exposure is really neces- 
sary. During his three-and-twenty-years’ connec- 
tion with tho police department, he has found 
that bankers, cbeskare: commercial men, and 
those most liable to the attentions of thieve 
were strangely ignorant concerning the many an 
ingenious methods resorted to by rogues in 
quest of plunder. In this book, therefore, those 
methods are fully detailed, and mysterious thefts 
are explained. The doings of some of the most 
notorious robbers are set forth, and the account 
in each case is accompanied by a portruit of the 
hero of the story. ese portraits, like the rest 
of the book, are admirably done. They are no 
mete woodcuts taken from photographs, but 
are the photographs themselves reproduced by 
what is Leora as the Collotype process. That 
they were obtained unwillingly is obvious, for 
a photograph although a silent witness, may be 
a ‘speaking likeness’ This unwillin ess to be 
photographed is illustrated in the frontispiece 
of ea ra Byrnes’ book, where a criminal ‘is 
being held still by four men while his image is 
being secured. Modern discovery cnables pho- 
tographs to be taken in so rapid o manner and 
under such secret circumstances that now it is 
quite possible to get a man’s portrait without his 

rmission or even knowledge. Police authorities 
-will no doubt avail themselves in the future of a 
means which is calculated to give a far better 
likeness than a portrait can afford which is taken 
under compulsion. A few of the sitters have 
obviously 





istorted their faces, but most of them | 





have made up their minds to the inevitable, and 
have sat quiet. Some even have brushed them- 
selves up, and have been phoveneered with 6 
emile on their faces ; and the inspector tells us 
that many show a weakness to appear to advan- 
tage 5 and that he has seen women especially 
whose vanity became evident directly the camera 
lens was turned upon them, Each portrait in 
the book bears a number, which corresponds 
with one placed against the account which is 
appended of the criminal’s career; his name 
a the alias which he has adopted are also 
placed beneath the picture. The various branches 
of the ‘profession’ which are represented by these 
portraits comprise bank burglars, bank-sneak 
thieves (a sneak in this sense is one who is a 
loafer, and watches his opportunity to ‘sneak’ 
into the place for the purpose of stealing any- 
thing from an umbrella to a bag of gold), forgers, 
hotel and boarding-house thieves, sneak and house 
thieves, shoplifters and pickpockets, ‘confidence- 
men,’ receivers of stolen goods, tricks of ‘sawduat- 
men,’ and franda in horse-sales. A brief account 
of the various methods pursued by these indus- 
trious but dishonest workers will be of some 
interest in showing how far the American 
criminal differs in his operations from his Euro- 
pean confrére. 

A first-class bank burglar stands as much at 
the head of his ‘profession’ ag does a successful 
Queen’s Counsel overtop his brother-lawyers. Ho 
must be possessed of several high qualities, among 
which may be reckoned courage, determination, 
fertility of resouree, and mechanical skill. Some 
of these men have such an intimate knowledge of 
the mechanism of locks and eafes, that no strong- 
box or vault can be regarded as ‘burglar proof’ 
whilst they remain at large. Their implements 
are sometimes made by themselves, but more 
frequently by a mechanic so far in league with 
them that he will ask no troublesome questions 
so long as he is well paid for the tools he makes. 
These tools are simple, but strong, and include 
steel wedges, a spirit-lamp and blowpipe which 
will soften and destroy the temper of metal-plates, 
a diamond-pointed drill which will pierce the 
hardest steel, and sometimes dynamite. The last- 
named has frequently been used to blow open a 
refractory safe, while, to cover the noise of the 
explosion, an accomplice has driven Sa the scene 
of action with a rumbling cart full of clanging 
milkcans) But sometimes the work is done in a 
far less violent manner, and preparations for the 
assault of the bank decided upon are conducted 
carefully for months before the actual event takes 
place. 

A very general method is to hire some house 
which adioui the bank premises, and to carry on 
there a legitimate trade for some time, so that the 
occupants may earn the character of harmless and 
desirable neighbours. In some cases, rooms above 
or cellars below the bank premises have been 
rented with this view, the landlord often being 
the head of the corporation which is ultimately 
to be robbed. The leader of the gang employs 
his time in making the acquaintance of the bank 
clerka, perhaps finding among them a black-sheep 
who may become his ally. The walls, floor, or 
roof of the vault is eventually broken through, 
and the gang of robbers disappears, laden with 
treasure. In other cases, the cashier who holds 
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the keys of the bank has been traced to his home 
and to his bedroom. Impressions of the keya are 
then made in wax, or, should the sleeping cashier 
be aroused, he is secured by some of the gang 
until the rest have time to effect the robbery. It 
is a curious but true circumstance that many of 
these bank burglars are model husbands and 
fathers. They will educate their children at the 
best schools and lead a most exemplary home-life, 
They evidently look upon their calling as a 
legitimate profession and drop all thought of it, 
as other business men will do, when they reach 
the door of their own household. 

The bank-sneak thieves preupy 
in the profession of knavery. They are men of 

leasing address, good education, and adopt that 

t of all disguises, a faultless attire. While the 
burglar works at night, the bank sneak conducts 
his operations in the full light of day, and must 
therefore be possessed of great presence of mind. 
The length to which one of these worthies will 

o in order to attain his ends is well illustrated 
by the following anecdote. The hero of the story 
was a bank sneak, who one morning entered the 
building which he had determined to rob, went 
behind the counter, hung up his coat, and don- 
ning another, coolly installed himself as a clerk 
at one of the desks. He was requested by one of 
the real clerks to leave the place, but impudently 
told his interrogator to mind his own business, 
and threatened to report him as soon as the 
manager or president arrived at the bank, But 
eventually he was made, under protest, to vacate 
the seat. Full of virtuous indignation, he walked 
with dignity out of the building; and it was not 
until some time afterwards that the clerk whose 
position he had usurped discovered that the cash 
was fifteen thousand dollars short. This type of 
robbery, thanke to increased vigilance on the part 
of the police, has almost ceased to exist. 

With regard to forgers, we learn that their 
number, compared with other classes of criminals, 
is small, only about two dozen men being recog- 
Dised as applying their talents as penmen and 
engravers to the fabrication of spurious doruments. 
Photography is largely employed by them ; and, 
by the irony of fate, the same art is now used for 
their identification. Their methods do not differ 
from those which have been detailed so often in 
our own courts of justice, so that we need not 
dwell upon them. We may, however, refer to 
the clever manner in which one gany of forgers 
made the English criminal investigation depart- 
ment play into their hands. This gang had pre- 

ared an elaborate scheme for defrauding the 

nglish banks by means of counterfeit circular 
notes, Shortly after they left New York by 
steamer en route for Britain, the scheme was dis- 
covered, and the English police were furnished 
by Atlantic cable with all its details. Tho forgers 
were of course ignorant of this, Their audacious 
leader, upon arriving in London, thought that it 
would be as well to make himself acquainted with 
the faces of the chief detectivea, and in the char- 
acter of an American tourist he paid them a visit. 
They were so taken off their guard by the pleaeant 


a lower grade 


manner of their visitor, that one of the officers | large 


not only told him of the impending: fraud, but 
actually showed him the New Yo 
which happened to be lying on a desk. It need 
hardly be said that the forger thus warned did 


telegram,’ 


not tarry long in the metropolis: he and his 


gang left London that night. 
otela and fashionable boarding-houses form 
the happy ene gro of another numerous 
class of swindlers, Tho first operation of one of 
these daring thieves is to scan the list of arrivals 
in the newspapers. He then hunts down his 
prey with a persistency which knows no reat A 
gimlet to bore a hole in the bedroom door, a 
crooked wire to insert in that hole with which to 
pull back the bolt, and a pair of nippers to seize 
and turn the key left in the inside of the lock, 
are generally the sole tools which he requires, and 
such implements he can easily carry in his waist- 
coat pocket, As many as ten rooms have thus 
been entered and robbed in one hotel in a single 
apne Another method is to doctor the locks 
beforehand by unscrewing them, and after enlarg- 
ing the ecrewholes, replace them in their former 
position. They give no evidence of having been 
tampered with, but after such treatment, a firm 
ush on the door will easily cause it to fly open. 

n boarding-houses, the thief soon knows qhich 
of his fellow-guests owns the most jewelry, and 
he generally chooses dinner-time to remain up 
stairs and possess himeelf of it. 

The American house-thief is a more vulgar 
kind of criminal, whose counterpart is robably 
found in every civilised country. He will coolly 
ransack a house whilo its occupants are away; 
otherwise, in the character of a pediar, piano- 
tuner, inspector of some kind, a book canvasser, 
or an instirance agent, he will gain access to the 
place, and will go away not empty-handed. One 
of these men will rejoice over the notice of a 
fashionable wedding, particularly if the’ wedding- 

resents are numerous. He then makes it his 
wsiness to hunt down the happy pair, who are 
probably too much engrossed in themselves to 
worry much about their worldly belongings, and 
often manages to relieve them of their jewels and 
plute. These men usually work ulone, but some- 
times there may be two or three interested in 
the proceedings. 
e shoplifiers and pickpockets do not call for 
apecial remark; but those astute persons who 
are termed ‘confidence-men’ are worthy of mora 
notice. The British form of ‘contidence-trick' 
we have always regarded with hopeful ipelingts 
for it proves most conclusively that the men who 
practise it are av utterly devoid of inventive talent 
that they cannot be very dangerous, They are 
content to run in the same groove in which others 
have moved, and a clumsy and wretchedly designed 
roove it is. The confilencc-trick has so often 
ae ex in the newspapers, as well aa in our 
pages, that it is familiar to most people, But, 
wonderful to relate, it constantly claims fresh 
victims; and we may be certain that a large 
jority of the cases which occur never come f0 
public light. For poverty of design and utter 
absence of dramatic construction, thia mode of 
swindling gtands by itself. The dramatis persone 
are three in number, and consist of the victim, A, 
usually some honest farmer, who, by the cut of his 
clothes and by the way he stares about him in a 
city, readily proclaims his rustic le 
Enter B, who ‘cu.egnally drops into conversatian 
with A, and presently sagyerta a friendly glass ab 
the nearest public-house. Here the two are joined 
by C (an accomplice of B). C tells of a rich uncle 
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who has lately died and left him a fortune, which 
he hardly knows how to spend. Rolls of notes 
and packets of gold are displayed in proof of his 
assertion. He announces his resolve to give away 
a lump sum of money to any man in whom he can 
feel implicit confidence. here is no reason why 
A and B should not be the happy recipients of his 
generosity ; but, as they are comparative strangers, 
he must first ascertain whether be can place 
implicit confidence in them, and whether that 
confidence is mutual. In order to asaure them 
of his unsuspecting nature, he gives his purse to 
B, who goes out fora stroll. B returns in a short 
time, and C expresses his satisfaction with this 
noble proof of L's honesty, C next takes B’s 

urge out of the house for a time, and duly returns 
it, A is next invited to hand his purse to B or C 
for a like test of his honesty. The receiver, say 
C, once more goes out for the regulation stroll. B 
soon finds an excuec to leave A for a few momenta. 
A patiently awaits the return of his quondam 
friends, but alas for the credit of human nature, 
they never come back. In America, the confi- 
dence-trick assumes far more clever forms, and it 
is accomplished by men of polished address, who 
haunt some of the best hotels. One of these men, 
who recently died in an American prison, is said 
to have gained during his career more than one 
million dollars by operating upon the credulity of 
his fellows. In one case he robbel a8 man of 
thirty thousand dollars. Mecting this man some 
years later, he declared his penitence, and pro- 
mised restitution, and he actually obtained from 
his victins a further sum of three thousand 
dollars ! 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
WOLT-CHILDREN. 


Wirn reference to our recent article on the 
above subject (Chambers'’s Journal, June 25), a 
correspondent writes as follows: ‘In connection 
with the storics of wolf-children, it may not 
be uninteresting to mention that while lately 
on a visit to Melbourne, the writer went with 
hia wife and two little children (aged two and 
four) to see the Royal Park, wheic the wild 
animals are kept. There, among others, they 
come upon a cago with four large wolves, lying 
sleeping on the ground. They teok no notice 
of the writer or his wife or the elder child; 
but the moment the younger toddled up, they 
sprang simultancously to their feet and made for 
the corner of the cage nearest her. Not content 
with this, two of the largest stood on their hind- 
fect and pressed thomselves flatly against the 
cage, pushing their great fore-paws through the 
burs towards the child, as though to get at her, 
and wagging their tails and barking frantically 
the whole time, their eyes riveted on her. As 
she walked away, they rushed across the cage 
to the other corner and repeated their antics. 
When the child uttered a word or two, it seemed 
to affect the wolves singularly, and they redoubled 
their efforts to get near her. The writer went 
again with the same party and infant, and with 
“the same result. 


"Now, the aspect of these wolves, in spite of}: 
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when at play; and the writer felt convinced 
no harm would have happened to the child had 
the wolves succeeded in getting toher. Possibly, 
in some wolves the mate’ instinct may be 
very strong.’ 


STEEL TUBES FROM SOLID RODS. 


A curious way of making steel tubes from 
solid rods was communicated by Dr Siemens 
to a recent mecting of the Akademie der Wis- 
senschaft. A steel tube ten centimetres lo 
(nearly four inches), with perfectly smoot 
external and internal surfaces, and extremely 
uniform bore, and whose walls are apparently 
of perfectly equal thickness at all points, was 
prepared in this manner: Two rollers, slightly 
conical in shape towards their lower ends, are 
made to rotate in the same direction near each 
other ; a red-hot cylinder of steel is then brought 
between these cylinders, and is at once seized 
by the rotating cones, and is driven upwards. 
Lut the mass of steel does not emerge at the 
top as a solid, but in the form of the hollow 
steel tube which Dr Siemens laid before the 
mecting. This striking and singular result was 
explained by Professor Neesen, who was present. 
It appears that, owing to the properties of the 
glowing steel, the rotating ro)le1a seize only upon 
the outer Jayer of the steel cylinder, and force 
this upward, while at the same time the central 
parts of the cylinder remain behind. The result 
1s thus exactly the same ag is observed in the 
process of making glass tubes out of glass rods. 





SUNSET. 


A sriacnr, clear streak of sunset gold 
Tingeth each cloud, 

Though darkly they the sun enfold 
As with a shroud. 


He is gone down to death a king ; 
In state he lies ; 

Noyal the pall, his covering 
Of stormy skies, 


Fiom that Jow cloud it is they gleam 
Over the sky, 

The glory-shafts that, far flashed, beam 
Piercing on high. 


So, Mortal, from the open grave 
Of dear Hope lost 

The rays surge up in golden wave 
O’er darkness tost, 


Still thou thy heart! The hidden light 
But seeks the morn, 

Thy Hope fares on through veiling night 
To rise new-born. 


Cc. a. 
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THE CLERK OF THE WEATHER 
‘GIVE my compliments,’ says Swift (1740), ‘to 
the Clerk of the Weather, and tell him we are 
all shamefully in a puzzle as to what season it 
ean be. Here we are in the month of May, and 
the cold like Nova Zembla,’ &c. Who the Clerk 
of the Weather may be just at the present time, 
or whether the same official holds sway as in 
the days of the great Dean, it would be hard 
to tell; but of our perplexed and lamentable 
condition just now there can be no_ possible 
doubt. 

T am living in a lonely hamlet, at the top of 
a steep hill some three leagues away from the 
quiet old city of Winchester. Round about us 
on all sides stretch miles and miles of green 
shady woodland, clothing the hillside, and sloping 
down into the valleys, away acrosa the golden 
harvest-fields and plain between us and Winton, 
the shining roofs of which, on a clear day, can 
be dimly made out on the horizon. On a summer 
morning at six aM. no fairer or more picturesque 
e stretch of country could be found in a long 
day’s march. For beauty and variety of colour 
it could hardly be matched, even now, after this 
long and terrible drought. Of the drought, how- 
ever, which is silently burning us all up—scarcely 
a drop of rain since the first week in June—we 
cannot complain. What everybody else has to 
endure, we must bear without growling, though 
every pond for miles round us is a cake of dry 
mud and every brook has perished. We have 
had blazing summers before 1887, and in spite 
of many prophets of evil, have come out of them 
little or none the worse for the scorching. But 
this present season, ever since March last, in 
these parte has been like no other known to 
the oldest inhabitant. The whole affair has been 
@ puzzle and o mystery ; full of contradictions, 
confusion, and mistakes. April showers came in 
March ; the cuckoo got all wrong in his dates; 


If the glass went up almost until it could go 
no higher, rain was sure to follow. If it fell 
to ‘Change’ or ‘Rain,’ we got whole days of 
dry and fine weather. Again and again the 
sun came out without a cloud, and yet it was 
far colder than when the sky was dark with 
clouds. 

Take one single day (July 20) aa o sample of 
what Jupiter can do in the way of puzzling us 
poor Hampshire folk—a day of blazing heat; 
the sky like brass; the air stagnant; not a leaf 
on the tall silver birch or the quivering poplar 
stirs for a moment from its unbroken reat. Over- 
head, masses of cloud are rushing swiftly across 
the blye heaven, as if before a gale of wind. 
But, here below, not a breath ruffles the broad 
expanse of leafy woodland, look where you will, 
far and wide. 

Yesterday, the exact converae amazed us. A 
furious wind went raging through the trees; 
clouds of white dust flew before the blast in 
every broad road or narrow lane; every garden 
flower-bed was powdered; the roses fell in 
clusters; the wheat-field bowed her head in 
despair. Overhead, the sky was full of clouds; 
but the sharpest pair of eyes that ever looked 
up would utterly fail to make out the slightest 
motion in any one of them; and yet, all the 
time they were moving, and in half an hour the 
face of heaven would be changed. 

Last night, at eight vu, after a cloudless day 
of unbroken sunshine, as the sun was going 
down, in leas than ten minutes the whole expanse 
of western sky became suddenly crowded with 
broken, twisted masses of murky cloud ; fantastic 
wreathe of amoky vapour, with spaces of sullen 
light between, pierced through and through 
with sharp, arrows of purple and black. Slowly, 
by degrees, the arch of heaven grew darker and 
darker, until it seemed os if o hurricane of wind 
and rain was about to sweep down over the 
thirsty fields. Mid Dr Cumming been present, 


May came in like a lion, and went out like a|we should have heard many things of Gog and 
lamb ; for nearly nine weeka after that we bad | Magog, the crack of doom, and the Battle of 


east and north-east winds of Siberian ferocity. ; Armageddon. 


But nothimg, absolutely nothing 
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came of 2 
all open 
fell! 

This very evening, almost the same pageant again 
came to pass, B® long day ot cloudless, 
scorching glare, with scarcely a breath of air afloat, 
at seven P.M. it began to blow suddenly from the 
north-west fiercer and fiercer to half a gale of wind. 
In a few minutes the sky was black as night with 
masses of heavy brown vapour, all looking as 
if crammed with rain. his lasted for three 
hours, when the moon rose in splendour, the 
stars came out in a cloudless sky, and there was 
a dead calm, as sultry nnd oppressive as ever. 

This is a great butterfly country, and in the 
gece woodland paths and fields round about us 

have in a single season captured more than 
forty different species, from the Royal Emperor 
himeclf down to the tiny Harvest Blue; each 
and all appearing at their appointed time, within 
a few days of their known regular date. This 
year, the order of things has been upset. From 
the 26th of December 1886 to May 1887, we 
never fairly got rid of our snow. In March 
and April, no butterflies appeared. Rarely, now 
and then, an old baticred specimen of the small 
Tortoiseshell turned up in some sheltered corner 
of a lane or woodland path ; or, still more rarely, 
a Yellow Sulphur. Nota single specimen of the 
Meadow-brown (large or small) showed itself, 
though in ordinary seagons to be counted by hun- 
dreds in every hedgerow. Of the lovely White 
Admiral, which in July usually swarms on the 
blossom of the bramble, not one was to be seen. 
Of the Hairstreaks, which I have counted by 
the score in many a June morning ramble, not 
one opened its wings to the sun until August, 
and even then only in twos and threes. Of Red 
Admirals and Exnperors there was, up to August 
12, no sign. 

Six wecks ago, in every hedgerow there werc 
millions of plants of wood-strawberry and wild 
raspberry ; every woodland path was white with 
snowy blossom. Not a berry has followed the 
blossom, not cven in a large bed in the vicarage 

arden. All our bees perished of cold and bitter 
rought before April, and a strange wild swarm 
took pussession of the desolate hive in July ! 

The intense hent—seventy degrees in the 
thickest shade out of doors—atill prevails; but 
there are no wasps; though armies of blue-boitles 
invade sun und shade, outdoor and in. Moles, 
which ought to be quietly burrowing under the 
long grass, are found creeping mournfully among 
the geraniums, or dead by the dusty roadside. 
In every meadow, cornfield, and green woodland 
toad there are now clouds of white butterflies 
that ought to have appeared in April 

Whe very birds seem demoralised. At the 
vioprage gate is a rustic pillar-post, which, as we 
hawe no post-office, serves for the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and is often crammed with letters and 
newspapers. The box iteelf is about a foot high, 
the internal area about a foot square, the aper- 
ture about five inches by one. What does a 
bewildered Tomtit do but persist in building her 


their thirsty mouths; but not a drop 


nest inside it! There she has built two neata— 
‘one apparently being found too fatally liable to 
an avalanche of letters—laid seven and 


having finally arranged her nursery, hatched, 
reared, and got out of the box the whole septet 


\ 
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of a brood safely into the open air through that 
one narrow opening; the she might, as any 
well-behaved Tit would, have chosen from a 
thousand little nooks of safety in the woodland 
shade, and there brought up her family in 
comfort. 

But we are all fairly at sixes and sevens down 
here among the lonely woods, and we appeal to 
the Clerk of the Weather to set matters to Tights 
with a week or two of quiet rain ; otherwise, we 
shall all be utterly burned up, and incinerated 
both in mind and body ; ‘and autumn will come 
upon us with a whole army of demoralised 
squirrels, field-mice, grasshoppers, and distracted 
dragon-flies, all clamouring to know what season 
has befallen them ! B. G, Jouns. 
Woopmancorg, A upust 1887. 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


CHAPTER XLIT.-—A LOW LOT. 


Wnuen the morning broke, Richard Cable did not 
dare to kiss the white brows or the rosy cheeks of 
his sleeping children ; but he took little locks of 
their shining hair between his fingers and put his 
lips to them, and dropped over each alike a clear 
tear-drop, and then went away before the seven 
pairs of bright eyes opened, and the little voices 
began to chirp and laugh and chatter. 

Richard Cable drove his herd of young cattle all 
the way from St Kerian to Exeter, some fifty 
miles. There he trucked them on the Bristol and 
Exeter line, and travelled with them into Somer- 
setshire, where he disposed of them to such 
advantage that he was well content. But he 
would not return with only money in hia pocket. 
He had a van constructed, very light, on four 
wheela, for his cob, and he bought as many calves, 
a week or ten days old, as he could convey in this 
van. 

He made Bewdley his headquarters, and stayed 
at the Otterbourne Arms, where was the landlady, 
Mrs Stokes, the sister of the coastguardman at 
Pentargon. To her he remitted the spar, and the 
mundic, ond the brooch of bog-oak with Cornish 
crystals in it, She was a tidy, red-cheeked 
woman, with many children. Among these was 
a Mary, the eldest, as Cable had been told there 
would be. He took great delight in talking to 
and playing with this little girl, and also in listen- 
ing to the crpwing and laughing, and occasional 
crying, of thg~rest of the family. They recalled 
to him soungé very familiar and very dear. He 
looked long nd curiously at the little Stokes’ 
children, thought how vastly inferior to his 
own they were in every particular, in manners 
and in appearance. He did not allow the land- 
lady to see that he drew comparisons between her 
children and his own—that he considered the 
blue of bis Mary’s eyes purer and deeper and truer 
in colour than that of the irises of her Mary—that 
there was richer gold and gold more abundant in 
the hair of his eldest daughter than crowned her 
first daughter. Tie had not the coarse pride 
which would suffer him to do thia, and wo the 
good woman's vanity ; but he thought it, nay, he 

w it; he was as 


every way lay with 





itive that all superiority in 
Ei children and Lis Mary, as 
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that ee 2 English soldier could thrash a dozen 


Cable was a temperate man. He remembered 
that terrible night aia he let little Bessie fall. 
He never got that experience out of his mind ; 
consequently, he was on his guard against the 
temptations of a cattle-jobbera ftfe— the sealing of 
every bargain with a drink. So he drank cold 
toast-and-water when he could, but he had taken 
no pledge. ‘What’s the good of a pledge to me?’ 
he asked himself. ‘I've only to think of Bessie’s 
back, and if I had the best spirits in the world 
before me, I would not touch it’ 

‘Have you any relatives this way?’ asked Mrs 
Stokes one Saturday evening. ‘There’s a young 
woman of your name at the Hall, a lady’s-maid to 
Miss Otterbourne.’ 

‘I have no relatives,’ answered Richard, ‘ but 
the seven and my mother who are under my roof 
at St. Kerian, in Cornwall.’ 

‘Tis a curious and outlandish sort of a name 
too, said Mrs Stokes. ‘I mean, it oin’t a name 
one expects to come across twice in a lifetime.’ 

Richard shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Here comes Mr Polkinghorn, the footman,’ 
said the landlady. ‘He does come here at times 
to see if there be any one to have a talk with. He 
can tell you all about your namesake.’ 

‘I am not interested about her, answered 
Richard. ‘I have none that belong to me gave 
the seven and my mother, and they—I know 
where they are, under my own roof.’ 

‘Good-evening, Mr Polkinghorn ; how do ypu 
find yourself ?—And how is Miss Otterbourne 

e are both of us pretty well. She’s been 
suffering a little from nettlerash, that has made 
her fractious, and she has rung the bell out- 
rageous ; but she’s better now, and I’m middling, 
thank you.’ Worrited with her nettlcrash and the 
constant ringing of the bell caused by the irrita- 
tion. First, it was the blinds were not drawn to 
her fancy ; then it was she wanted a lump of 
coal with the wood in the grate ; and then the 
Venetian blinds must come down, or be turned, or 
pulled up ; and then the geranium or pelarzonium 
on the table—I’m lesen: Mrs Stokes, if 1 know 
what is the difference between a geranium and 
a pelargonium—wanted water; or she desired 
another book from the library. It really is 
wonderful, Mrs Stokes—I’ll have a glass of beer, 
thank you—-how a little matter upsets a whole 
household. It comes of lobster mayonaise or 
cucumber, one or t’ other, which don’t agree with 
the old woman. If she takes either of t em, and 
she’s roaring fond of them, she gets eruptions, 
generally nettlerash ; ond when he’s 8 got eru 
tions, it disturbs us all, keeps the whole household 
capering : one has to go for the doctor, another 
has to get cooling fomentations, and her temper is 
that awful, it is a wonder we stand it. But we 
know her, and put it down to disorder of the 
system. We must bear and forbear ; must we 
not, Mrs Stokes? s0 we pass over all the aggrava- 
tions, as good Christians and philanthro ists.’ 

‘You've not been introduced,’ said the hostess. 
*You don't know this gentleman, Mr Cable of 
Cornwall.’ 

* Cornwall!’ exclaimed the footman.—‘ You don’t 
happen to have come across the manor and man- 
sion of cy anywhere thereabouts, do 
, you? Our family come from the west of England, 
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and have a lordship called after us; but I don’t 
exactly know where it is. Still, it’s traditional 
in the family that there is one, We've come down 
in life; but so. have many great folks; and, sir, 
what are our British aristocracy now f—mush- 
rooms, sir, creatures of to-day. Bankers and 
brewers and civil engineers, who were not even 
known, who had not lifted their heads out of the 
dust, when the Polkinghorns were lords of manora 
and drove their coach-and-four.’ 

Mrs Stokes produced the ale. 

‘I'll take a mouthful of bread and cheese with 
it,’ said the footman, who was not now in livery. 

—‘So you, sir, are called Cable. We've a Cable 
among us’ 

. De eo mean among the Polkinghorns?’ 

‘ Polkinghorng, sir!’ said the footman, bridling 
up. ‘I do not, sir, think such a name as Cable hae 
found its way among us, into our tree, sir. I 
alluded to an inmate of the Hall, sir, a lady’ 's-maid 
there, who is a Rope or a Cable, or something of 
that sort—possibly, as she is not stout, merely 
a Twine.’ Then, as lic finished his glasa of oe 
‘Excuse my freedom, sir; I am generall 
counted a wit. I once sent a trifle to Punch, 

“Was it inserted ?’ 

‘T sent it, sir; that suffices, I do not myself 
suppose that our Cuble does belong to you. There 
is a lack of style—a want of finish—you under- 
stand me, which proclaims inferiority. Not bad- 
looking, either, is Mies Josephine.’ 

‘What ” shonted Cable, springing to his feet 
and striking the table. ‘What did you say ?? 

Mr Polkinghorn stared at him and backed his 
chair from the table. He did not like the ex pres- 
sion on the stranger’s face ; he thought the a 
might be a lunatic ; therefore, with great 
sence of mind, he drew the cheese-knife from et 
plate and eecreted it in the pocket of his short 
coat. 

‘JT asked you a question,’ cried Richard. ‘What 
did ou say 7° 

‘ Merely, sir, merely that—that we have o 
lady’s-maid attending on our old woman who is 
gvod-looking, but wanting in what I should con- 
sider—bre ing. Tf she be 8 Telative, I am 
sorry’ 

‘What is her name?’ 

‘ Josephine Cable.’ 

‘Tow long has she been with you ?’ 

‘Since last September. She was well recom- 
mended ; she bronght excellent testimonials, Her 
character quite irrepronchable—from some good 
friends of ours, the Rtleooile of Essex, a respect- 





able family, unfortunate in havin, ng eae into the 
Church. I’ should have preferred the army for 
them,’ 

‘Why is ab —— Cable stopped; he was 
trembling. but his hand to the table to 
steady oe ae “df mean—who is she 3’ 


‘Ido not know, answered Mr Polkinghorn. 
‘She is uncommunicative ; ; that is what 1 mean 
when I say she has not the breed of a Iady. 
She ain’t at her ease and familiar with us. She 
is reserved, as she might call it; awkward, 
as I should say. If we ask her questions, she 
don’t answer. Peg 8 maybe frightened at finding 
herself in such ‘igh society; and I’m not sur-' 

rised. I don’t fancy she was in other than a 
third-clase situation before—-with some people in 
business or profession—not real aristocrats. That 
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does make a person feel out of her element when 
she rises to our walk of life. It is just the same 
as if you were to invite a common sailor to a 
dinner-party.among millionaires and aristocrate— 
how would he feel? He’d look this way and that 
and be without power of speech. He wouldn’t 
know where to put his feet and how to behave 
himself. It is much the same with Miss Cable. 
She’s:not been brought up to our line of life, and 
don’t understand it, and is as miserable among us 
as a common sailor would be among gentlemen 
and ladies,’ 

‘Did you aay Miss Cable 2’ 

‘To be sure I did. I don’t suppose she’s a 
married woman. She wears no gold wedding 
ring.’ 

‘And her Christian name is ?’ 

‘Josephine. But then we always call her Miss 
Cable, and our old woman calls her Cable.’ 

‘She has never said a word to you of her 
family ?’ 

‘Not a word. Better not, I suspect. I don’t 
ay there's anything very high about it. Judg- 
ing by her manners, I should say she was—excuse 
my saying it—a low lot.’ 

‘Nor whence she comes ?’ 

‘Mum as a mummy—excuse the joke. I am 
said to be witty. Humour runs in the Polking- 
horn blood.’ 

‘Nor what brought her to take service ?’ 

‘Necessity—of course. No lady woull so 
demean herself unless forced.—Will you take a 
glass of ale with me?’ 

‘With pleasure,’ answered Cable ; ‘and I'll ask 
you not to mention my name at your place—not 
to the young lady you speak of’ 

‘IT understand,’ said Mr Polkinghorn with a 
wink, ond a tap of his nose with his finger. 
‘Poor relations are nuisances; they come a-suck- 
ing and a-sponging, and are a drag on o man 
who is making his way. No, sir, 1’ll not say 
a word.—May I ask if she 7s a relative?’ 

‘T have not seen her. I cannot say.’ 

‘Does the name Josephine run in the family, 
ag John Thomas does in that of Polkinghorn ?’ 

‘We never had one baptised by that name.’ 

‘I myself, said the footman, ‘intend to marry 
some day, so as to perpetuate John Thomas. I'm 
not sure that I may not take Mies Ratiles. I 
won't deny that I had a tenderness towards the 
Cable at first; she is good-looking, has fine eyes, 
eplendia hair; a brunette, you understand, with 
olive skin, and such 4 figure! But I could not 
stand the want of polish and ease which go with 
the true lady, and that she will never get among 
us! 

Richard left the room abruptly. He was 
greatly moved, partly with surprise at finding 
Josephine in such a position, partly with anger 
at the insolence of the footman. 

This latter looked after him contemptuously. 
‘Wall, Mrs Stokes, he said, ‘I’ve only come on 
el a Cables in the course of my experience, 
aa dash me, if thare be not a twist in them 


Richard went forth, and did not return to the 
inn till late. He walked by the river. He was 
“disturbed in mind. Mr Sellwood had told him 
nothing of Josephine’s plan of going into service ; 
he had not felt himself authorised to do this; 
and at the time he saw Cable, he doubted whether 
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Josephine’s resolution might not be overcome. 
All that Cable knew was that she had surrendered 
the estate and left the Hall, She was proud, 
and would have nothing to do with a property 
that came to her, as she concluded, unjustly ; 
and he was proud, he would accept no property 
that was offered to him by her. But that she 
had been so reduced in circumstances by this 
voluntary surrender as to oblige her to earn 
her bread by menial work, seemed to him im- 

ossible. Her father was a man of some fortune. 
t was not possible that he would consent to her 
leaving him for such a purpose. Yet, how else 
could ie account for Josephine’s being at Bewdley 
Manor in the capacity represented? ‘There was a 
mistake. This could not be Josephine. Some 
one else was in the house who had assumed 
her name. He could not be satisfied till he had 
seen her. But he would not allow himself to 
be seen by her. He hobbled along the river- 
path, leaning on his stick, racking his brain over 
the questions that arose, seeking solutions which 
always escaped him. To whom at Hanford could 
he apply for information concerning the affairs 
and movements of his wife? There was no one 
but Mr Sellwood, and to hiin he would not write. 
His brother-in-law Jonas Flinders was dead, and 
he shrank from corresponding on the subject 
with any of his old mates. 

Then he suddenly burst into a bitter laugh. 
Was this his Josephine, this servant-girl, whom 
the vulgar flunky, and with him her fellow- 
servants, despised as not up to their level, wantin 
in style—a low lot? Josephine, who had scorn 
his lack of bein was herself looked down on 
by the ignoble tribe of pariahs on civilisation ! 
It was o just judgment on her. How she must 
toss and writhe, what nagonies of rage and humi- 
liation she must endure in such association! ‘A 
low lot!’ shouted Cable, slashing at the bulrash- 
heads on the bank, and laughed savagely—‘a low 
lot!’ But then a gentler feeling came over him, 
a wave of his old kindliness and pity, so long 
suppressed or beaten back. He saw his haughty, 
splendid, wilful Josephine surrounded by these 
common-minded, swaggering, vain, unintelligent, 
and debased creatures—alone, cold, stern, eating 
out her heart rather than show her disgust an 
shame. If it had been misery to him to be trans- 
ferred to a condition of life above him to which 
he was unfitted, it must be misery to her to be 
flung down into a sphere to her infinitely dis- 
tusteful and repellent. He was aman who could 
hola his own, or retire with dignity. She was 
a girl, helpless) His heart began to flutter, and 
he turned his steps into the path by a wicket 
gate. The evening was still, the sky clear. The 
great trees stood against the silver-gray sky as 
blots) The dew was falling heavily; the 
was charged with water. He might as well have 
been wading in a stream as walking through it. 
So heavily was the dew falling, that the leaves 
of the trees were laden with the moisture, and 
bowed under the weight, and dripped as with 
rain, The glow-worms shone in the damp banks 
and among the grass under the tree trunks. The 
stats were twinkling in the sky, looking golden 
in contrast with the bluish light of the glow- 
worms; an auroral haze hung over the set sun, 
fringed with a faint tinge of ruddy brown before 
it died into the deep gray blue of the night-sky. 
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He drew near to the house, and a watchd 
in the back court began to bark. It had h 
his steps on the gravel of the drive. Richard 
step off the carriage-way upon the turf and 
remained still. The dog, hearing no further noise, 
presently desisted from barkin Then Richard 
moved on through the grass till he came where 
he could see the front of Bewdley Manor-house. 
Three tall windows were lighted, one somewhat 
brilliantly, the next less so, the third least of all. 
It was clear that all three belonged to one room, 
rhaps a drawing-room, and that the lamp that 
illumined it was at one end. The window which 
was at the further end was half open, the blind 
was drawn up, and Richard could make out gilt 
frames to large pictures on a dark wall. He 
stood, looking at the three windows, wondering 
whether a shadow would pass, and by the shadow 
he ‘could tell who it was that pnssed. Did he 
desire to see Josephine again? e shrank from 
so doing ; but he was uneasy at the thought that 
she was in this great house, a servant, with fellows 
like Polkinghorn about her. As he stood thus, 
looking up, he heard the notes of a piano issue 
from the open window. The first chords that 
were struck made him start and a shiver pass 
through his limbs) Then he heard a clear voice, 
rich and sweet, sing: 
O wie wogt es sich schin auf der Fluth, 
Wenn die mude Welle im Schlummer ruht. 


Tt was the familiar song from Oberon. When 
Richard heard this, he put his hands to his ears 
to shut ont the sound, and ran oe hard as he 
could run with his faulty thigh along the road ; 
and the dog heard his retreating steps and barked 
furiously. Cable heeded nothing, but ran on, 
with the sweat breaking out on his brow and 
dripping from his face, as it had dripped on that 
night when he ran to Brentwood Hall, and as 
now the dew was dripping from the leaves of the 
trees in the park. Only when he reached the 
river-bank outside the park gate, away from the 
sight of the house and the sound of the song, did 
he halt and strike his stick angrily, passionately, 
into the cozy soil, and cry out, half evbbingly, 
half savagely : ‘A low lot! A low lot!’ 
(Tu be continued.) 


however, it should be deemed necessary to qui 
the feanng Lagi it ne be found that hot 
mare. than one-third of the passengers could be 
accommodated in the frail boats ! Hence we may 
paraphraee lines in the Tempest, and say, ‘Here 
1s everything advantageous to life save means to 
live when danger threatens,’ 

Many an officer of o steamship cleaving the 
derk-blue waters with her iron prow at the rate 
of eighteen or skeen | Knots an hour, has had 
aes sense abnormally quickened as he paced 
the lonely bridge. Despite himself, his thoughts 
would revert to the awful responsibility restin 
upon him. Fourteen hundred passengers arouse 
from their warm berthe at a moment's notice to 
face the bitter blast of a cyclonic storm, and the 
salt spray freezing almost ere it falls. The in- 
deactibeble panic; the ugly rush for the boats; 
the refined women and hardy men cast headlong 
into the sea; the wild shrieks of the drowning, 
as they drift away into eternity ; and the final 
plunge of the quivering fabric into the seething 
abyss, with nothing in sight save the blurred out- 
lines of a gigantic iceberg with which it has 
collided—all form a ghastly panorama, 

The Oregon had over six hundred passengers 
on board; but her bonts were only capable 
of carrying ono-half of that number. It was 
fortunate that she managed to keep afloat for 
eight hours after receiving her mortal injury, 
that the sea was comparatively smooth, and that 
Q passing steamer remained alongside, to which 
all hands were transferred in batches. We doubt 
whether otherwise the Cunard Company would , 
still be able to assert that they have never lost the 
life of a paasenger during the forty years of their 
corporate existence, The loss of their crack-shi 
served the purpose of Sydney Smith’s proverbi 
Lishop ; attention was drawn to the danger which 
menaced passengers at sea; and Mr Mundella 
appointed a Departmental Committee to inquire 
into the mupply, of boats, rafta, and life-saving 
apparatus in British merchont-ships. In _ the 
meantime, the awful loss of life resulting from 
the collision between the Australien clipper 
Kapunda and the barque Ada Melmore had accen- 
tuated the demand for an alteration in the 
rules which govern the employment of life- 
saving gear at a Tho deductions of the oe 
1 + mittee are excellent so far as they go. ndis- 
a ech iearada y IN PASSENGER- putable facta have been placed on record, but 

¢ 5 very little new light has been thrown on the 


THE snedegaary of the boats and other life-| question at jesue We are not authoritatively 
saving appliances provided for the use of the | informed that it is possible to provide desirable 
passengers and crews of our sea-going er-| appliances, auxiliary to the boats in the davits, 
ships was demonstrated very forcibly at the loss| which shall be sufficient, in conjunction with 
of the Oregon. Seafarers are well aware that | them, to take off all hands from a sinking ship. 
this evil has been growing worse part passu with | Neither are we made any wiser aa to the relative 
the increasing dimensions of the ships them- | efficienc of the various plans proposed to this 
selves, consequent on the resistless .torrent of | effect, if we except o short reference to Roper’s 
emigration towards the land of the setting sun.| Raft ond Berthon’s Collapsible Boat, both of 
The keenness of foreign competition, intensified | which inventions are before the public. — 

by the eystem of subsidies, has, however, effec-| The logical outcome of the inguiry would 
tually barred the way to any alleviation. The six | appear to, be that a ship should not be ollowed to 








days’ ge across the Atlantic in the Umbria| carry more souls than she has room for in her 
ig a pleasure-trip in one’s own yacht, when we | boata One would naturally shrink from recom- 
com it with the fifteen days’ discomfort so| mending such o drastic reform as this, The 


vividly depicted by Dickens. No expense is | better-clasa Brgeh ships have to comply with far 
epared in providing all those articles which con- | more stringent .gulations than ships eailing from 
duce to the safety or comfort of the travelling | continental ports, and if, in some quixotic spirit, 
public eo long as the ship remains intact. If, | a Jaw ehould be pageed which limited unduly the 
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number of passengers, our ies would either 
cease to run, or would be placed under the protec- 
tion of some other less exacting flag. If it were 
possible to frame an international ment, 
something might be accomplished in this direc- 
tion ; but there would be an inevitable rise in the 
coat of transit, followed by a sympathetic diminu- 
tion m the number of emigrants, which might not 
be altogether advantageous, 

The Merchant Shipping Acts of 1854 and 
1856 specify the number of boats which must be 
carried. he scale is founded entirely on the 
net tonnage, or, in other words, on the actual 
space in a ship which is available for carrying 

o, When the Acts were drawn up, shi 
were emaller than now, and were principally 
wooden sailing packeta’ The net tonnage of a 
sailing-ship is a fair indication of her size ; but 
the nep tonnage of a steamer is no criterion 
in this reepect. Some Atlantic liners have boat 
accommodation for only ten per cent. of the 
total number of people on board. The Cunard 
Company carry double the number of boats 
that the law requires of them; but even in their 
Gallia, one of the best provided ships ailoat, the 
boats could not find room for more than fifty-six 
per cent, of the passengers and crew. Steamships 
making excursions, and short voyages to Ireland 
and the continent, provide boat-accommodation 
for about twelve per cent. of the total number of 
persons on board; but even this low figure is 
three per cent. more than the statutory obliga- 
tion! 

The Cunarders Etruria and Umbria have each 
a gross tonnage of seven thousand seven hundred 
tone, and a net tonnage of three thousand three 
hundred tons. The Anchor liner City of Rome 
has o gross tonnage of eight thousand one hundred 
tons, and a net tonnage of three thousand five 
hundred tona The enormous difference between 
the gross and the net tonnage is due to the 
allowance made for the peace occupied by the 
crew and the engines. This disparity led the 
proprietors of the Suez Canal to levy dues on the 
gross tonnage in every inatance, which seems a 
just method, having regard to the end in view, 
Imasmuch as the absolute size of the ship to be 
handled is certainly the most important factor in 
narrow waters. 

There are, however, grave obstacles to the sub- 
stitution of the grosa for the net tonnage as the 
basis on which to construct a hard-and-fast boat 
scale. We should avoid Scylla only to be dazed 
in Charybdis. Such a rule if strictly interpreted 
might press unfairly upon large ships in which 
the carriage of passengers ia purely a secondary 
consideration, as the boata carried by this class 
of ship under the present system wonkd probably 
be more than enough to satisfy all requirements. 
Moreover, two ships, although equal in dieplace- 
ment, may be very unequal in their adaptation 
for carrying boats either on deck or in the 
davita Any incrense in the number of boats, 
unless accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the ship’s Fompany of sailora competent to 
handle them, would be of no avail, but rather a 
delusion and a snare, It goes without saying 
that boats are useless unless there be able seamen 
and skilled officers enough to keep them from 
being swam This state of perfection is a 
Tong way off, for shipowners will tell you that, 
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owing to the depressed state of the shippin 
industry, it would be simply suicidal to eae 
any addition to the working ex The ships 
are much under-manned, or at least the comple- 
ment is adjusted to such a nicety that the crews 

are insufficient to manceuvre the few bosta carried 

at present, The Nemesis of competition sits close 

behind the managing director, and dogs the foot- 

steps of the overlookers. 

ven boats is the maximum demanded by the 

Acts, no matter how big the ship may be, or 

how many souls may be on board of her. These 

boats must be manageable, or else they cannot 

be got into the water without great exertion. 

Steamships of over one thousand tons net must 

be fitted with two lifeboats; but as they may be 

of any make, we must not confound them with 

the boats built to the specifications of the Lifeboat 

Institution, which are too cumbrous for use in 

short-handed ships at sea. The boats must be in 

the davits, fully equipped with water and the 

necessary gear. Every boat ought to carry a 

coarse canvas bag and a can full of oi], so that, 
when a boat is lowered in a heavy sea, the bag 
may be filled with oil, and towed over that part 
of the boat which is exposed to the force of the 
sea. This simple method has, as we have over 
and over again assured our readers, been proved 
to be effectual in smoothing the tops of the angr 

breakera, The boats of cargo-vessels are of a 

sorts and conditions, and in a great number of 
sailing-ships it is impossible to Jaunch a boat 
should aman fall overboard. It will be safer 
and more humane to keep the ship on her course 
if the weather is at all dirty, than to risk the 
lives of an undisciplined boat’s crew. An expe- 
rienced master in the Larl of Jersey lowered a 
boat to rescue an apprentice. Neither boat nor 
crew has since becn heard of; and a bereaved 
army officer advertises a reward of a thousand 
ounds for news of his two heroic sons, whom 
fe will never meet on this side of the grave. 
Some sailing-ships carry their boats stowed one 
within the other, the innermost being made a 
receptacle for all kinds of old lumber. It would 
take half an hour to clean out the rubbish, find 
the gear, and get tackles aloft for lifting the boat 
over the side. 

Even in steamships where the boats are con- 
veniently situated, the foremast hands are as 
uvfamiliar with the art of rowing as a ploughboy. 
The beat merchant seamen seldom set foot in a 
boat propelled by oars. On the other hand, it is 
quite ns salaiey for a life-buoy ie 
ro’ unex rom one of our troopshi 
Peay cry ried of ‘Man overboard !’ ia oer 
to test the rapidity with which this duty can 
be performed. The engines are stopped, the boat 
manned and lowered, the buoy picked up, the 
boat returmed to the davita, and the ahip full 
speed ahead again in the short interval of five 
minutes. It ia not sufficient to station men to 
the boats after the manner of our merchant 
steamships. Practice must go hand in hand with 
theory, and the men should be taught to be 
oy at home in the boats when cast off 
from the ship. Such agp sere training if made 
com pees would involve detention in moderate 
weather ; but if rigorously enforced, the smartest 

ships would atill be to the front. 
e Collapsible Boats built by the Berthon Boat 
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er 
Company have the sanction of the Committee, | sure to blame for this reprehensible custom ; they 


end are excellent contrivances for use in shi 


where the limited deck-space does not allow of a; to be moved by the vox populi which can 


sufficient number of the ordinary boata. The 
paren boats are made of canvas, co water- 
tight by painting with a specially pre com- 
position. Pie cae is dtretched tightly over 
& wooden framework both on the outside and 
on the inside. The whole boat folds up very 
compactly, somewhat after the manner of a glob- 


ular Chinese lantern, with the oars and fittings: 


stowed snugly inside, and a cover is placed over 
all. The cover being stripped off, the hooks of 
the davit tackles are fastened into two slings, 
which pass under the bow and stern of the boat 
respectively ; and when e strain is brought to 
bear on the tackles, the boat opens out of its own 
weight. Thereupon, two men jump in, insert 
some cross pieces, which prevent her reclosing, 
and she ia ready for her life-saving mission. Our 
troopships have carricd Berthon’s boats for some 
time, and they fulfil the expectation of their 
designer. The form has been handed down from 
antiquity, and the Irish coracle is a primitive 
example. Five collapsed Berthon boats occup 
the space of one ordinary boat. Roper’s Ratt 
forms a bridge when not in use ; and when neces- 
sary, it can be disconnected and rigged os a 
schooner. Rafts do not commend themselves 
except as a last refuge. The raft of the well- 
known Medusa will never be forgotten. An 
American raft made a successful passage from 
New York to this country in the year 1867 in 
forty-three days, One of the best boat-lowering 
apparatus we have seen is that of Captain E. J. 

vans, of Shaw, Savill’s line, which is simplicity 
itself. 

The Committee hold very poor views with 
regard to the utility of any kind of boats, so that 
it behoves our shipbuilders to make every effort 
to insure that the compartments into which an 
iron ship is divided may be water-tight. The con- 
struction of the hull of a transatlantic steamshi 
has reached a high degree of perfection; but it 
is a polite fiction to state that the partitions are 
sufficiently strong to withstand the pressure of the 
water pouring in through a chasm in her side. 
It is alinost impossible to have water-tight com- 
partments ; and if the ship be struck at the edge 
of a transversal partition, we should have two 
compartments knocked into one, and the safety 
of the ship endangered. Naval architects are in 
favour of a longitudinal adore extending along 
the middle of the ship from stem to atern, This 
structural weakness is so familiar to captains, 
that the first care immediately after collision is to 
shore up the partition. 

The officers of a passenger steamer belonging to 
the large Companies are the elite of the merchant 
service, holding’ testimonials of exceptional merit. 
Out of the six officers of a Peninsular and Oriental 
steamship, four were qualified to act as masters ; 
and the second-officer had passed the extra-master’s 
examination ; but we are not told how many of 
them were competent to handle an open boat in 
a seaway! The officera in the merchant service 
have one failing in common: they shave the out- 
lying portions of the land dangeronsly close in all 
these 80 that ony pata surface-drift of 

e ocean may place the ship high and on 
some hidden nel. pay rg 


will not brook delay, and a commander is apt 
the Board-room of his Company. For a similar 
reason, ships keep up a higher epeed in f 
weather than is prudent. On the southern ge 
of the Bank of Newfoundland, where the fisher- 
men lie at anchor, it is nob uncommon for a dense 
fog to continue throughout a whole week; and 
frequently the Atlantic liners make a 

across without a sight of the sun to verify their 
positions, Vessels are forbidden by statute to 
proceed recklessly in foggy weather; but the 
passage has to be made within a given period 
and the regulations are inoperative. Blasts of 
the steam-whistle are deceptive in ea fog, og 
two successive blasts will op ar to proceed from 
ane different distances, although the sigualling 
ship has not changed her relative position. Two 
White Star liners going in opposite directions 
lately collided in a dense fog while going ahead 
full speed ; and the captains were censured for not 
slowing down, as loss of life occurred. The court 
was in part composed of steamboat captains, and 
as the law on this point is universally ignored, 
a study of the logbooks of these commanders 
would probably perplex an outsider. Unfortu- 
nately, icebergs and fogs are generally met with 
in the same latitudes, thus rendering tho navi- 
gation doubly perilous. 

Apart from the eagerness to shorten the passage, 
as displayed in cutting off corners and racing 
through fog, we find that passenger steamships 
are generally placed in perilous positions by causes 
from without, over which they can have no con- 
trol. A good lookout may distinguish an iceberg ; 
but it is not on easy matter to keep clear of a 
derelict (abandoned) ship low down in the water. 
These partially submerged vessels constitute a 
formidable source of danger to the fast steamship. 
The American government issue monthly charts 
of the North Atlantic and distribute them to 
chipmasters. A glance at one before us shows a 
score of death-traps in the shape of derelict ships 
fouting in a small portion of the ocean adjacent 
to New York ! 

Worse than derelicts arc the ships of all nations 
which fail to keep their side-lights burning 
brightly from dusk to daylight. ,The custom 
holds in many, although the oil would cost only 
fourpence per night. This evasion of the law 
is af too grave a nature to be dealt with by the 
infliction of a small fine. The Board of Trade 
officer can compel the owners to place lamps on 
board a ship; but when the dock-gates close 
behind her, the lamps are carefully stowed away 
below. We have scan lamps trimmed with cocoa- 
nut oil, which became solid in the wintry 
weuther of the Channel, and absolutely refused to 
burn. Hence, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration not only the quantity but also the 
quality of the oil used on board ship. What is 
more conducive to the disturbance of the mental 
equilibrium of a harassed officer on the bridge 
than a flickering light suddenly displayed by some 
wretched ship which lay unperceived in the dark- 
ness of the night not many yards distant ! 

The risks ryp in. the North Atlantic are ened 
than in any otuer ocean ; but there has a 
signal immunity from loss, of life. If time were 


The public are im a great mea-| not an important element, the passenger-ships 
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would conform to the law in every 
Even now, a £ portion of the accidents may 
be traced to thé undermanning and flagrant law- 
breaking in sailing-ships and small steamers. 
‘Famous for ships, famous for horses’ is as 
true of Great Britain as of ancient Attica ; 
but if we are to retain our foremost position 
and to make ocean-travelling safe, it will be 


Pripsie | to pay attention to undermanned and 
ill-foun ripe to rigidly enforce the law with 
i 


respect to side-lights, and to train our officers and 
men in the manwuvring of boats. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN MOTHER. 
AN INDIAN SKETCH. 


To the dancing, flirting, pleasure-loving portion 
of the male sex, she will always be a disappoint- 
ment. She will never have her card filled at 
least o week before the ball comes off, for the 
good reason that she never goes to balle. She 
will never stand in draughty verandas with what 
she calls a‘ wrap’ across her fair shoulders, and 
talk inane nothings to her partner, while far into 
the night the weary band plays galops and valees 
that grow more and more out of tune. She 
will never keep her husband waiting long weary 
hours while she ruins her health by turning day 
into night at the frequent dances she attends 
No man will ever pay her compliments, though 
every one can see she is pretty enough to receive 
them. To ball-loving under-secretaries, unex- 
ceptionable aides-de-camp, apurred cavalry officers, 
and gallant antediluviana in the shape of well- 
nigh retired colonels, she will always prove a 
disappointment and an aggravation. A star 
shining on thom at an unapproachable distance— 
a acent of mountain flowers that rests on them 
for a moment—an unattainable good that under 
no circumstances could ever have been theirs, 
because they are aware that she and her thoughts 
and simple aspirations are above and beyond 
them. — 

How often I have seen her going about with 
her big little family, surrounded by natives of 
different castes and kinds. She greets me with 
a pleasant smile on her fair face; sho stops a 
moment, and seems to ask me just the right 
question and say just the right thing; and 
when, having said good-bye, I pause and look 
back on her and her train of children and fol- 
lowers, I hope, when I at last make up my 
mind to forsake my bachelorhood, I may be 
blessed enough to find such a wife as she. You 
know that neither you nor I, nor any other 
wan, considers her husband at all worthy of her 
—that, from our point of view, could scarcely 
be ; but he is a good fellow enough, and that 
is the best we in our generosity can ‘say for him. 
She considers him a thousand times better than 
herself. She treats him as such @ woman would 
treat the man she loves; though of course none 
of us men can understand for a single moment 
how she can love him. 

She is an excellent honsekeeper, not disdaining 
the lower portion of her woman's work. She 
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her table is always good. But it is as mother 
that she shines the most. Her children are like 
her, and she is like them. They obsy her be- 
cause they love her, and her reproof is a Lee 
Poaiabaat to them than any blow would be. 
she has never left them to servants. They have 
lived their Indian lives with her os their com- 
panion, ond boys and girls alike have got the 
impress of her true woman’s mind. he has 
taught them their first lessons; and under her 
tuition they are in different and interesting 
stages of Mavors Spelling-book, from ‘Ba, Bi, 
Bo, to words of alarming length and hopeless 
pronunciation, | 

In the family, she is perfectly happy. Talk 
of balls, big dinners, picnics, an ae ol 
ties; she fas other attractions, and she does 
not need these to help her to pom her life. 
Look at her now in her happy family circle ; 
sea the peaceful untroubled smile in her sweet 
eyes; and as you look, remember that she will 
never be so happy again. There is looming for 
her in the distance a time which comes sconer 
or later to every Anglo-Indinn mother, and when 
it comes you will see some things in her face 
which are strangers to it now. 

As the happy years pass, she grows more 
thoughtful. Now and then, a wistful expression 
comes into her eyes. If, unheedingly, you talk 
of the future to her, you feel sorry you have 
done so the next moment, os she changes 
the subject suddenly and looks unlike hereelf. 
After o time, she will steal at odd moments 
into the children’s room, and moving gently 
from bed to bed, will watch each sleeping 
face with a deep pain at her heart; while the 
black woman in attendance, whose child has 
died but yesterday, looks up with a cheerful 
smile and tells her ‘all the babas are alee 

And so the very last month arrivea Grindlay 
& Co, have taken es for a gentleman and 
lady, six children, end two native servants. 
The children ere in rapture. They jump and 
clap their hands ; they Hing their old toys into 
the compound with contemptuous jeers at their 
battered ugliness, and ask her a hundred ques- 
tions about the English toyshops, the mighty 
ship, the wonderful place where there are no 
black people, and where their innocent yours 
Minds imagine no one tells lies or steals, be- 
cause they are English. She packs their small 
wardrobes into overland boxes; she wanders 
in and out through the old familiar rooms, and 
out into the compound, where she has often 
seen the children Nae, and where, if she return 
ever so often to the same house, che will never 
see them play again. She lets her precious tears 
fall on the head of their small rough pony, 
when she gives him a carrot for the last time; 
and on that of an old brown and white pariah 
dog they have loved and cherished. 

The children have very different thoughts from 
these. Twenty years hence they mean to come 
back to this very house—they tell her ; and she 
is to have all their old pets and servants ready 
to receive them! She li to these plans, 
which may never be realised; she looks into 
their small earnest faces with wistful eyes, and 
turns away. 

We in the station see her go with « decided 











On hier] 
feeling of regret; we feel, when she and her 
babies have left, a certain good will have 
away with them. We are of the earth; she 
will one day be of heaven, we believe. It has 
been pleasant to watch her life and see the 
simple faith that guided it, Doubtless, to know 
her has made us all at times feel a longing for 
something better. Her world is not the tinsel 
one of gaiety and pleasure; the light that 
ilamines the stages on which she acts out her 
life comes, we feel, direct from heaven; while 
oura ia but the garish glow of the footlights 
Pure, good, and beautiful, she passes away from 
us; and probably not one of us may ever look 
on her gentle face again. Still, we cannot forget 
her, though she passes from our little world into 
another ; the impress of her purity and sweet- 
ness will long remain upon our memories’ page. 

And #0 she goes. er home is broken up; 
her family and she will soon be parted; that 
is the one appalling thought that is with her— 
the last at night, the first in the morning. 
Her children will grow up away from her, 
and in time they will forget her. Other 
hands will lead their faltering footsteps; other 
voices will cheer or chide them. She, their 
mother (after two rather sad years, in which the 
shadow of her parting hangs on her like a funeral 
pall), goes back to India’ Having said good-bye 
to them at night, she cannot brave the morrow ; 
but stealing once more to the side of each sleep- 
ing child, gazes with an awful broken-hearted 
sorrow on the well-loved faces, and breathes a 
helpless prayer for her deserted little ones, and 
tears herself away. ‘To-morrow, when they wake, 
she will smile on them no more. 

‘Not, no more; oh! do not say no more,’ 
I hear some Anglo-Indian mother lke herself 
exclaim. ‘Some day, let her come back, and be 
united to her children once again. Let her 
forget the lost years in their youny lives when 
she is only a far-off dream to them; when 
friends in England are all in all to their baby 
souls; and “mamma” in India is a mythical 
somebody the young ones have quite forgotten, 
and the elder remember now but dimly. When 
she prays her simple prayers, she kuows that 
“He is faithful that promised,” and thinks ond 
believes that they will meet again ; and so, a3 she 

asses once more across the moonlit sea back to 

er foreign home, hugging the fond hope of a 
futnre meeting to her gentle breast, let us say, 
as the ship grows a dim speck on the horizon, 


“Amen ! and God bless her.”’ 





WHY IS SUGAR SO LOW IN PRICE? 


THe question which heads this paper sccins a 
very simple one, yet the answer to it is difficult, 
and involves many remote considerations, as well 
as some immediate contingencies that are not 
pleasant to contemplate. In order that the 
reader may understand these, it is necessary that 
he should be put in ion of a few main 
facts in the history of the sugar-trade. These 
facta might be looked at in the light of economic 
lawe; but no acquaintance with the diamal 
science is requisite to enable any one to take in 
the present position of affairs’ As the matter 
is one of great importance, from a social a8 
much as from an economic point of view, ite 
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consideration should prove both interesting en 
inatructive. E : 

At various times, sugar has been extracted from 
different substances, oie among these being the 
suigar-cane, wn in Demerara, British Guia: 
Java, and ie West India islands. Cansauner 
is made in this way. Shortly before the cane- 
trees begin to flower, they are cut down ; and the 
saccharine matter being squeezed out, is sent to 
London, Bristol, Greenock, and other places, to 
be refined. This process consists mainly in 
removing impurities by filtering and boiling ; 
after which the fluid is crystallised in different 
sizes for the market. Cane-sugar, being a tropical 
product, is easily grown ; the refining procese is 
simple and inexpensive ; and there are no duties 
of any kind to be paid in connection with its 
maniacture, 

As stated, this cane-sugar supplied our needs 
for a very long time, till one p fead (1855) there 
was a failure in the crop, and prices went up. 
In that vear, a new kind of sugar, which had 
been in use for some little time on the continent, 
came into notice. It was made from beetroot, 
grown in Austria, Germany, and France, which 
countries afford the peculiar atmospheric con- 
ditions necessary for its successful culture. That 
saccharine matter could be gut from bectroot was 
a chemical discovery made during last century ; 
but it was not till the French government 
specially encouraged sugar-manwlacture that the 
discovery was greatly made use of; and in its 
infancy, Leet stgar-making had to be fostered by 
enactments excluding its great rival, cane-sugar. 
After the beetrout—not the red kind we know 
ao well, but a long white root—las been washed 
and trimmed, it is cut up, and lica soaking in 
water till the saccharine juice exudes from it. 
This liquid is boiled, treated chemically, and 
crystallised—the process being dooce and more 
expensive than with cane-sugar. In use, how- 
ever, the new sngar proved quite aa good, and 
people soon discovered this. It was at this point 
that a somewhat mysterious thing occurred ; not 
only was Austrian beet-sugar being sold in all the 
continental marketa, but it came plentifully into 
our own, aud at prices very much cheaper than 
cane-eugar, How thia could be, English refiners 
were at loss to understand ; Lut the secret soon 
came out. It was this: In Austria and other 
foreign countries, sugar-refincrs pay excise duties, 
just as whisky distillers have to do with us, 
Excise duty was levied on each refiner, not 
according to the quantity of beetroot he used, 
but according to the quantity of sugar he might 
be expected to get frum it. A good refiner, how- 
ever, soon discovered that, by growing better 
roots and by improving his machinery, he could 
make a great deal more from each ton ¢f roots 
than the government calculated ; and any angar 
that he made beyond the government estimate 
of course went untaxed. This fact stimulated 
refiners still more to increase their exertions; 
and by,rand-by the Austrian sugar-yield became 
too great for home use. Burdened with an 
excise duty, Austrian refiners fonnd they could 
not send their gooda to other countries to com- 
pete with ogr cane-sugar, which had no tax to 
pay. This we. pointed out to the government, 
who, not unwilling to extend their foreign com- 
merce, agreed to repay tho duty on all sugar sont 
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abroad (The Sugar Bounties, by W. Smart, MA. ; 
Blackwood & Sons). With this arrangement the 
refiners were quite satisfied, aa well they might, 
for a reason that presently emerged. Excise was 
calculated at eo much sugar per eo much beetroot ; 
but under the new arrangement it was paid back 
simply on so much sugar. Now, as shown above, 
a great part of this eugar had paid no excise duty 
at all, and the money returned was simply a 
present to the refiner. With this unearned 
money, he was able in every market to under- 
sell cane-sugar, which got no such favour. 

Cane-growers soon saw that there was some- 
thing wrong, and that the demand for their pro- 
duce was rapidly falling off. They took active 
Measures to cheapen cane-sugar as much as 
sible; but do what they might, the foreign re- 
finer with his bounty at his back was able to 
checkmate them, and still make o handsome 
pea himeelf. Begun in an underhand way, the 

unty system was continued openly, Lecause 
these foreign governments saw with satisfaction 
that by its help their sugar-trade was increasing 
by leaps and bounds, So rapidly did things de- 
velop, that now beet-sugar, introduced only thirty 
years ago, supplies this country to the extent of 
six hundred thousand tons annually, while canc- 
sugar only gives us four hundred thousand tons. 

e are now in a position to answer the qucs- 
tion with which this paper started: Why is 
sugar so cheap? It is because certain continental 
nations virtually raise a heavy sum yearly, and 
give it to their sugar-refiners, to enable them 
to under-sell cane-sugar growers. ‘This sum is 
estimated at about one million two hundred 
thousand pounds a year, extracted from the 
pockets of foreign taxpayers for our benefit, 
without counting that portion of the bounty 
which refiners may be supposed to retain aos 
profit, but which they will disgorge if necessary 
to undersell cane-augar growere. 

Having answered our initial question, it might 
be as well to ask ourselves, what effect this bounty 
Piers has other than the lowering of prices ? 

the continent, there has been a great im- 
provement in agriculture, owing to the efforts 
made in the better cultivation of beetroot. Then 
machinery has been made more effective, labour 
rendered more efficient, and men employed who 
might otherwise have been idle. ut, on the 
other hand, it must never be forgotten that all 
that beetroot sugar has gnined, cane-sugar has 
lost. Sugar-canc is not grown in the West 
India islands without much expenditure of 
labour and capital, and only after great care in 
planting and draining. All this will be lost if 
cane-sugar goes to the wall, and already sugar 
estates are falling out of cultivation Again, the 
sugar-trade was the means of civilising these 
tropical countries, and should the wing of 
sugar cease, civilisation may be retarded, for the 
natives are too indolent to shift for themselves, 
All these facts have been clearly established by 
the evidence given before several Royal Com- 
missions, and they are serious enough. Various 
remedies have been proposed, but any discussion 
of them in this paper would be out of place. It 
may be mentioned that the government are at 

resent endeavouring to arrange an International 
mvention at which the matter might be dis- 


industry on a better footing. 
that concerns everybody, for every one ia a con- 
sumer of sugar in some form, and the more 
information is spread about it, the better. 





SOME DOGS. 


At a meeting of the British Association at Aber- 
deen, Sir John Lubbock read a very interesting 
paper on the Intelligence of Dogs, the main point 
of his discourse being that, in place of trying to 
make the dog understand us, we should endeavour 
to understand the dog. Sir John illustrated his 
lecture by an anecdote of his own dog, which, he 
told his hearevs, was gifted with intelligence 
enough to choose correctly, out of seven cards 
denoting the different days of the week, that one 
which represented the actually present day. Sir 
John’s dog, in fact, is very like our old friend the 
‘learned pig’ of the fair in point of intelligence ; 
but it has occurred to the writer, who has a 
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The matter is one , 


considerable acquaintance amongst dogs, that it — 


might be worth whilé to make public a few do 
stories illustrative of canine intelligence, each o 
which, he thinks, is in no way inferior to that told 


by Sir John Lubbock. Without vouching for the - 


complete truth of all the following anecdotes, the 
writer imagines, from his own experience of the 
animal, that where he has not been able to fully 
verify facta, there is at least no reason to doubt the 
bona fides of those who have related the following 
incidents. 

The firat dog of which I shall speak belonged 
(he is dead now) to an old friend of mine. He 
was a fine collie, called Nero. Like some other 
dogs of my acquaintance, he was in the habit 
of going to the butcher’s each morning with his 
master, who always gave Nero his purchases in 
a fish-basket, to be by him carried home. One 
day it occurred to the master that Nero might 
as well be taught to go to market by himself. 
So he began each morning to say the word 
‘Butcher’ very aly to Nero immediately 
before setting out; to which word Nero gravely 
listened, slowly wagging his tail the while. 
This went on for a tew weeks with clockwork 
regularity. Then came a wet day. Nero was given 
his basket as usual, with a note in it asking 
the butcher—who had been warned beforehand— 
to exchange it for a pound of steak, and taken to 
the door. Then his master said to him ‘ Butcher,’ 
enunciating the word even more solemnly than 
usual, Nero looked thoughtful and hesitated. He 
was then motioned off in the accustomed direc- 
tion. Presently he went a few steps and looked 
back. ‘Butcher, Nero, butcher,’ repeated his in- 
structor ; and eventually the dog, after two or 
three false starts, went off with o rather dejected 
appearance, and my friend went indoors to await 
the result. Im due time Nero returned with the 
steak ; and for o year or two afterwards went to 
the butcher’s almost daily, always bringing back 
his purchases without mis 

ere used to be a large black retriever belong- 
ing to one of the asilors at Greenhithe which I 
knew well. This dog was always to be seen 
on or near the little landing-stage, and he always 
: ed’ to strangers) Those who understood, 

to give him a penny, with which he ran 
off to a little shop near at hand, whence he 


cuseed, and some plan adopted to put the sugar | speedily returned with a large biscuit in his 
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mouth. This he always brought to the donor of 
the penny, or cae is master, never eg i 
ing to eat it until permission was given him 
This, like Nero, was a dog which Bight have 
been taught much. He may be at Greenhithe 
still, for aught I know to the contrary; but 
it is some years since I have been there myself. 

So many stories have been current during recent 


Sr of canine acl, that one is prepared to 
lieve a great deal with regard to the doings and 
sensible proceedings of the ‘friend of man’ A 
curious story of this kind has lately been told 
by the Secretary of King’s College Hospital 
London. He states that the porter in charge o} 
the entrance hall was one day-ately attracted 
by the loud barking of a dog at the door of the 
hospital. He found there three dogs, one very 
much injured and exhausted by loss of blood, and 
other two, who, it seems, had attracted the porter’s 
attention by their barking, evidently friends of 
his, with nothing particularly the matter with 
them, for they ran away as soon as their object 
was accomplished. The injured dog had appa- 
rently cut his foot with a piece of glass, and he 
wos traced by blood-marks to the spot where the 
accident happened. From this track it was clear 
that the animal had come by the shortest possible 
cut to the hospital, his two friends accompanying 
him to call attention to his condition. 

Stories of doggie’s affection are common enough ; 
but I know oP none more touching than that 
told by a Mra C--_, who once gave a favourite 
carriage dog to a fricnd to keep for her during 
her prolonged absence. The following is the 
brief of her story as told in the Chicayo Mail. 
For the child of the family this dog conceived 
one of those preferences for which dogs, above 
all other animals of the brute creation, have been 
distinguished. He played with her, walked with 
her, ate by her, slept near her, followed her if she 
rode, and mourned inconsolably if she left home 
without him. It was the evil fale of this little 
child to contract the scarlet fever, and through 
all her illness the dog never left her side unless 
forced to do so, and then his cries were so 
unveasing that, for quiet’s sake, he was admitted 
again to the sickroom. The little girl died; 
and her disconsolate friend laid himself at full 
length beside the coffin, rising now and then 
to lek the cold face. 
earried from the house, he followed it; and when 
the small mound that covered it was raised, 
he resumed his watch there. No entreaties could 
persuade him to leave it. He never tasted food 
again; and in the course of nature followed his 
little friend—-it may be beyond the confines of 
that mysterious hereafter, where those who love 
are reunited. 

Another dog-and-child story well worth re- 

ting was lately told- in the Philadelphia 
mes, full details being given, in case of any 
doubt as to the writer's veracity. Here the dog 
was a nearly fall rowan bull-pup belonging to 
Mr Thomas M‘Glone, who resides at 1017 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia Mr M‘Glone expresses him- 
self ‘willing to back him against the canine 
world for intelligence.’ ‘In the rear of Mr 
M‘Glone’s house is a cellar twelve feet «deep. 
The entrance to it is covered with a rickety 
trap-door. One ser the little child of one of 
Mr M‘Glone’s neigh 
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and was enjoying a romp with the bull-pup, 
when it fell on the cellar door. The door 
quivered, and gradually sunk downward on ita 
Tusty hinges are cenp saw the child's peril, 
and springing forward, grabbed its dreas between 
his teeth, and, bracing himself, tugged with might 
and main to pull the child back to terra firma. 
The door continued to sink, however, and the 
dog was not ney enough to support the weight 
of the child. e seemed to realise this, but 
never wavered in his duty, and when the door 
fell with a crash, the dog and child went down 
together. The heavy door fell on the dog's back 
as he stood on the cellar floor with the child 
Tying between his legs. The child’s cries and 
the dog’s howls attracted the attention of Mr 
M‘Glone, who rescued them both from the pit. 
The child was uninjured, but the dog wa con- 
siderably bruised.’ ‘The pup undoubtedly saved 
the child’s life,’ says al M‘Glone, ‘and his 
value has appreciated in my eyes about one 
hundred per cent.’ 

Yet another story from America must be told 
here, though this time I am unable to give equall 
full detaila Lion was a huge Newfoundland, 
whose mistress lives in Boston, and who gives con- 
tinual proofs of his immense sagacity. The fol- 
lowing is a case in point : 

One day a lady called on Lion’s mistress, 
During her call Lion came in rather slyly, lay 
down on the parlour carpet, and went to sleep, 
The conversation ran on, and the visitor sald 
finally: ‘What a handsome Newfoundland you 
have !” 

Lion opened one eye. 

‘Yes,’ said his mistress; ‘ho is a very good 
dog, and takes excellent care of the children.’ 

oii opened the other eye and waved his 
tail complacently to and fro along the carpet. 

‘When the baby goes out he always goes with 
her, and I feel perfectly sure that then no harm 
can come to her,’ his mistress went on 

Lion’s tail thumped up and down violently 
on the carpet. 

‘And he is so gentle to them all, and such 
a playmate and companion to them, that we 
would not take a thousand dollars for him,’ 

Lion’s tail now went up and down, to and 
fro, and round and round, with great anit un- 
isguised glee. 





© But,’ said his mistress, ‘ Lion has one serious 
fault.’ 

Total subsidence of Lion’s tail, together with 
the appearance of an expression of great concern 
on his face. 

‘He «will come in here with his dirty feet 
and lie down on the carpet, when I have told 
him time and again that he mustn't do it’ 

Here Lion arose with an air of the utmost 
ejection und humiliation and slunk out of the 
room, with his lately exuberant tail totally crest- 
fallen. Such is the story as told. Lion is pro- 
Lably a dog after Sir John Lubbock’s own heart. 


The foliowing story was told as ‘having the 
merit of truth :’ 

A gentleman in one of our suburbs owns, 
or did own, afine specimen of the spaniel breed, 
whieh is vergt -ond of children, and which, when 
any little ones visit his master’s house, consti- 


urs wandered into the yard, | tutes himself their companion, playmate, and 
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guardian. <A few days ago a lady with an infant 
visited the gentl and in the course of the 
Gay the child was laid on 2 pillow on the floor 
to amuse iteelf for a time. The dog took his 
place near the little one os usual. The day 
was hot and the flies many, and they made 
the baby the target of frequent attacks. This 
rendered her restless, Doggie watched her for 
a few minutes, and then, walking close up, with 
his nose or paw drove away every fly ag soon ag 
it lit on the baby’s face, and this eo gently as 
not to disturb her in the least. The dog’s actions 
attracted the attention of the mother and others, 
who were filled with astonishment at his sagacious 
kindness; but to one who has watched the dog 
as I have watched him, his power of observation 
ja never surprising, however wonderful it may be, 
and indeed 1s. 

The value of sheep-dogs is well known; but 
I believe the one whose sagacity I am now 
about to commemorate atands out almost alone 
amongst his fellows. His master is a small 
farmer, and the proprietor of a single cow. Fur 
him the dog acts as cowherd. Each morning 
the dog’s dinner is tied up in paper and fastened 
round hia neck, after which be drives the cow 
to pasture. He remains near the cow all day, 
and as nearly as possible at mid-day he always 
slips the collar over his head, tears open his 
parcel, and eats his meal with the air of one 
who has earned it. Then he pushes the collar 
on again with his paws, and resumes his guard 
until dusk, when he drives the cow home. This 
story iy vouched for by several people who have 
witness¢d the whole ‘performance,’ and who 
know the dog well. 

One or two of the above anecdotes have 
appeared in print, being published in a London 
newspaper to which the present writer communi- 
cated them eome time ago. For the rest, I have 
said that I cannot exactly vouch for their complete 
accuracy ; for in these days, one has to be very 
careful in guaranteeing the truth of even the 
most probable occurrences. I have in my note- 
book several stories of canine intelligence even 
more wonderful than any of the foregoing ; but 
these I refrain from giving here, inasmuch as I 
have not been able to prove their truth, even 
to my own satisfaction. But I would say in 
conclusion, that @ considerable experience of dogs 
has made me disinclined to refuse evidence to 
many a dog story which would strike the sceptic 
as highly improbable, so great is my beliet in 
the nnimal’s angacity. And I feel convinced that 
any ona who makes at all a careful study of the 
dog cannot fail to believe in his reason equally 
with myself; for there are things done by dogs 
which can never bo explained as merely the 
outcome of what is termed animal instinct. 





TRINITY HOUSE DINNERS. 


Amonest the muniments of the London Trinity 
Houses are some quaint entries showing how the 
‘Bretheren’ of that corporation managed their 
eating and drinking arrangements in times past, 
and giving us on amusing insight into the 
economy with which these arrangements were 
carried out. It must not, however, be imagined 
from thie that the Trinity House was stingy in 
providing for its guests ; it was economical, ond 


that is quite another thing. Indeed, a friendly 

dinner or a friendly wine-drinking concluded the 
majority of its meetings, for whatever cause auch 
meeting might have been held; and there is every 
reason to suppose that these entertainments were 
thoroughly enjoyed by those present. Take, for 
instance, the incidental allusions which Evelyn 
makes to them in his Diary. But at the same 
time we find the Master and wardens of the 
Trinity House generally careful to avoid anything 
like unnecessary lavishness in the conduct of their 
feasta. Thus, in 1670 it was decided that the 
dinner on ‘Court’ days should be paid for at a 
rate not exceeding five shillings per head, ‘ excepte 
on extraordinary occasions.’ They allowed a little 
more when ‘outsiders’ were to be entertained ; 
and for the dinner they were going to give on 
Trinity-Monday 1704 at ‘the Rummer’ in Queen 
Street, they sanctioned the expenditure of ten 
shillings per head for twenty-six persons, with 
& proviso, that if two ‘extras’ came, nothing was 
to be charged for them. 

In dining by themselves, they would doubtless 
have been content with more frugal fare; and 
six years later, when affairs were presumably 
not in a very flourishing state, they took their 
annual dinner by themselves ‘for ye good 
husbandry of the corporation. Even in the 
money-spending days of Charles IJ., the ‘ Breth- 
eren’ had considered whether, after all, it was 
‘desirable’ to so often invite ‘courtiers’ to their 
feasts. By ‘desirable’ they certainly meant, did 
they get a quid pro quo for the invitation? 
To derive some benefit from those they ftted 
was indeed a golden rule with the corporation, 
as is evidenced in their overtures to a certain 
wealthy Mr Merrick. He had already been a 
benefactor to the corporation; and on Trinity- 
Monday 1669 they had ‘endeavoured to get him 
to dinner ;’ but in this they failed. Those were 
honest days, when people did not acruple to com- 
mit to paper the true motives for their actions ; 
ond so we find the clerk of the Trinity House 
making a memorandum in the minute-book to 
show good Mr Merrick some other attention, as 
he was ‘a single man, and if the corporation 
pleased him, might leave them ‘something more 
at death.’ 

A little later, they settled that a present of 
wine would appeal most to the wealthy bachelor’s 
feelings, eo they asked a friend of his to dinner, 
and learnt what wines ‘Mr Merrick did usuallye 
drinke.’ These, it came out, were claret and 
canary ; and a few days later, the ‘Bretheren’ 
sent him eight dozen of the former, and four 
dozen of the latter. History does not record 
if such delicate attentions had the desired effect. 
Let us hope they did, and that the corporation 
did not experience the occasional ingratitnde of 
human nature. 

No details of the ‘fore’ served at these Trinit 
House feasts in the seventeenth and sightecnth 
centuries have been preserved ; but we learn 
from_a Conncil order made during the time of 
the Commonwealth, that ‘thre dyshes of 
mete, and not more,’ were at that time provided 
for dinner on ordin occasions; and in 1660 
we also find the corporation directing that ‘two 
barrells of strong beer’ should be ia readiness 
‘for the election of the Master.’ Among those 
who were expected to partake of the contents 
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were William Prynne and jeant Maynard. 
Dri (we do not use rogers to jane 
intemperance) formed a v important 

of the ceremonial with the Trinity House on 
all occasions Even when no meal was served 
after a meeting, we find that the ‘Bretheren’ 
‘refreshed themselves with a glasse of wine,’ 
and then went to Deptford Church to hear a 
sermon, When two ot the ‘Bretheren’ had a 
little disagreement, as Captain Crispe and Cap- 
tain Crane had in 1671, a day was appointed 
for these gentlemen to attend ‘and drink to each 
other,” and declare themselves reconciled. In 
1665, the Court, finding the claret ‘provided for 
the meetings not so pure or good as wae expected,’ 
ordered the wardens to lay in ‘a tierce or twoe 
of such claret as might be apport of.’ 

There is one entry in the corporation min- 
utes which suggests that ‘courtiers’ may have 
been inconvenient guests to entertain, for other 
reasons than the extra expense which their 
presence occasioned. Apparently, on accepting 
an invitation, they were in the habit, like the 
famous Mr Jingle, of ordering, if not actually 
what they would have for dinner, at least where 
they would have it; thus, we find the dinner 
on Trinity-Monday 1661 ordered to be kept at 
Stepney, 1f the Duke of Albemarle, when in- 
vited to it, ‘did not order it in Water Lane.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Miss Gorpon Ccsmine, the well-known traveller, 
and siater to the ‘Lion-slayer,’ has recently pub- 
lished some interesting particulars regarding a 
successful attempt to teach the blind in China to 
read. It is estimated that there are more than 
half a million of blind persons in China, and this 
endeavour to afford them the solace of reading is 
due to the benevolence of Mr W. H. Murray. 
Formerly a sawyer in the south of Scotland, but 
more recently a colpurteur of the National Bible 
Society, Mr Murray went in that capacity to 
Pekin. His system consists in the employment of 
emboased dots, and it is strictly phonetic, that ie 
to say, the four thousand characters used in 
Chinese typography have been reduced to a com- 
paratively few combinations of dots representing 
certain sounds. His first pupil was a strect 
beggar, who learnt to read in six weeks. This 
experiment showed that the scheme was prac- 
ticable, and in a short time afterwards a Blind 
School was opened in Pekin. It is worthy of 
remark that the scholars there learn to read with 
far greater rapidity than their more fortunate 
fellows who have the use of their eyes. Surely 
this fact should be a plea for that remodelling of 
pane typography which must come sooner or 
r. 

On account of the state of the weather during 
the late eclipse, comparatively few observations 
were made, Very much disppaintaant has 
been expressed by the observera in consequence. 
Large sums of money have been spent on fruit 
leas journeys and pre! ions; and even those 
observers who were provided with balloons, 
which it was thought would render them to 
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a certain extent joa pendent of lowering elena 
were unsuccessful. e balloon got wet, an 
wag too heavy to carry up the two persons in the 
car; and the other was met: by torrents of rain, 
and had dily to deacend. 

Monsieur W. de Fonvielle, an experienced 
French aéronant, claims that balloons can be made 
very serviceable to astronomical science, and 
indeed he was the first to advocate their use for 
observations. He believes that, under akilful 
Mannogeinent, observers can be aafely carried 
above any obscuring veil of clouds; but sufficient 
time must be given to the necessary prepara- 
tions, and the balloon must be capable of 
carrying a large amount of ballast. It secms to 
be certain that photographs taken so far above 
the lower strata of the atmosphere would have 
a mnch better chance of succeas than those taken 
on the surface of the earth. The total eclipse of 
the moon which will take place in January next 
will afford an opportunity, of which many will 
doubtiess take advantage, of testing the value of 
balloon observation. 

An attempt has Intely been made at Paris by 
MM. Jovis and Mallet to rise to a greater height 
in the atmosphere vi means of a balloon than 
has ever yet heen done. The acronauts took 
with them ao number of instruments for the 
purpose of making observations, and among these 
were a barometer designed to measure heights of 
upwards of thirty thousand feet, and a thermo- 
meter which would record temperatures fifty 
degrees below zero. A new feature was repre- 
sented by the provision of laps of oxygen, for 
the purpose of inhalation by the avronauta after 
attaining high elevations. It will be remembered 
that in 1862 Messrs Glaisher and Coxwell ascended 
from Wolverhampton for the purpose of making 
scientific observations from a balloon, aud that 
they then reached the extraordinary altitude of 
seven miles above the earth, On this occasion, 
both the occupants of the car suffered very 
much, Mr Claisher becoming quite insensible 
for a time. A similar experience seems tu have 
teen the lot of these French experimenters, 
one of them having fainted twice upon reach- 
ing the altitude of twenty thousand feet, the 
faintnesa being speedily mitigated after inhala- 
tion of the oxygen provided. The ascent was 
successful, but the height reached was far below 
that attained by Mr Glaisher and his companion, 
ag already recorled. 

A new kind of amokeless gunpowder has 
recently formed the subject of many experiments 
by the Wur Office authorities. This powder, the 
composition of which is a sceret, is known ag 
the Johnson-Barland, or for shori, J.-D. powder, 
Its inventor claims that it gives greater velocity, 
flatter trajectory, less recoil, and less ne than 
ordinary government powder. It will keep better, 
is safer to manufacture and to handle, and the 
weight is less than that of ordinary powder. Its in- 
yentor states that he will soon be able to produce a 
cartridge which complete shall weigh one hundred 

ins ia than those now in use, while its per- 
ormance shall be all that can be desired. In the 
recent experiments with the smokeless powder, 
it has been glearly demonstrated that several o 
these claims are based upon fact. There will be 
divided opinions among military men as to the 
advisability of using smokeless powder in warfare, 
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for, althongh the smoke must interfere with 
correct aim, it has often proved a friendly shield, 
under cover of which victory has been gained or 
life has been saved. 

Now that we have come to the end of the 
long drought that has afflicted more or less a 
large portion of the country during the past 
summer months, it may be as well to inquire 
how long a time has elapsed since a similar 
occurrence of such absolute drought has been 
recorded. Mr G. J. Symons, F.R.S., writing from 
an observatory at Crowborough, in Sussex, states 
that it is mora than forty years since the late 
absolute drought of thirty days in this part of 
Sussex was equalled. Mr Symons defines an 
absolute drought as a period of fourteen or 
more days with no measurable rainfall. 

In response to the appeal of the i Society 
of Victoria and the Royal Geographical Society of 
Australia, the Premier of Victoria has consented 
to place the sum of ten thousand pounds on the 
estimates for the purpose of Antarctic exploration. 
It is intended to interest shipowners in the enter- 

rise, and masters of ships will receive special 
bonuses for different services in connection with 
it. Thue, for every hundred tuns of oil from 
fish caught south of o certain latitude, they will 
receive a sum of money. A special bonus will 
also be given to any master of a ship who will 
pass still nearer to the South Pole, and also for 
establishing on shore a temporary observing camp. 
Two ships will be required for this work, and 
they must be ready to start by the 15th of next 
October. The sum of money named above is 
promised on the condition that other colonies 
will join in this scheme, which it is hoped will 
give a strong impetus to Antarctic exploration. 

According to recent advices, the Panama Canal 
scheme does not seem to be in such a flourishing 
position as ita advocates and supporters recently 
endeavoured to prove. In one section of the 
Canal great difficulty has been experienced with 
the soil, which, owing to heavy rains, is constantly 
thrown back into the excavated channel, so that to 
a great extent the work already done will have 
to be done over again. Financially, the scheme 
seems also to be unsatisfactory. Up to the 
present time, five millions sterling have been 
paid as interest out of capital. It is estimated 
that at the present rate of progress the work will 
cost at least one hundred and twenty millions 
sterling ; and the Company must earn five times 
the amount earned by the Suez Canal Company in 
order to cover their working expenses, interest, 
and other charges ! 

A Paper was lately read before the China 
Asiatic Society by Mr Carles, lately vice-consul 
in Corea, giving an interesting sketch of that 
comparatively unknown country. He points out 
in this paper that, owing to the position of Corea 
between China and Japan, it has frequently been 
invaded by both countries. As a relic of one of 
these invasions, which occurred in the sixteenth 
century, there ia a large mound at Katito, under- 
neath which are buried the eara and noses of one 
hundred and thirty thousand Coreans. But the 
country is now left alone by its neighbours, and is 
‘independent. The people are said to be very 
peaceful, and to treat strangers well. The women 
are allowed to go abroad only in the evening, 
when all the men decorously retire indoors. The 
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country is so primitive that the people have few 
wants. They lowe no trade ; eee nothing to 
invest money in, and apparently Corea is a para- 
dise for the lazy. The men are addicted to 
drink, but still more to the tobacco pipe, which 
is described as the curse of the country. The 
Corean goes about his occupation with a pi 
three feet Jong in his mouth; and whatever the 
neture of the work may be, whether digging with 
a spade or any other employment, the man devotes 
one of his hands to his precious pipe, which he 
will not relinquish fora moment. The result is 
that fifteen men do about the work of three 
Europeans. It is stated that the natural features 
of the country are very beautiful, and that the 
people take a great pride in it. 

A correspondent of the Times points out that in 
the recent debate upon the shot-firing clauses of 
the Coal Mines Bill, the speakers seemed to be 
unaware that a form of cartridge can be and is 
now used for blasting without incurring the 
peo risk, and he supports his contention by 
publishing a letter signed by a dozen colliery 
managers of North Staffordshire. This letter 
states that blasting by mcans of gunpowder has 
been given up in many of the mines in that 
district for years, that now a water cartridge fitted 
with an electrical firing apparatus is used, and 
that its adoption is daily increasing, two hundred 
thousand shots having been fired by this system 
without a single accident. With regard to cost, 
tbe new method compares favourably with the 
use of gunpowder and the old-fashioned fuse, and 
the coal so obtained is in as good a condition as 
under the old practice. But in addition to these 
advantages, there is a sense of security experi- 
enced by all engaged, from the knowledge that 
the water in the cartridge quenches immediatel 
the flame caused by the explosion of eac 
charge. 

While the unfortunate English farmer has to 
complain of the numerous insect pests to which 
agriculture is subject, and which, owing to the 
late drought, have becn more marked than ever, 
one pest at least has been found this year to be in 
a Sekai Few wasps have been seen, except 
in some places where they are still abundant. At 
Maiden-Erleigh a wasp’s nest, after having been 
smoked with sulphur, was recently dug out from 
a stack of turf. This nest measured the extra- 
ordinary size of thirty inches in circumference, 
and contained thousands of wasps! Its discovery 
was opportune, for a prize had been offered for the 
finest wasp’s nest, at the Cottage Garden Exhibi- 
tion in the neighbourhood, and this nest took the 
prize without any difliculty. 

The Atlantic steamship Umbria haa gone 
through an experience which, luckily, is not 
common. In mid-Atlantic the lookout observed 
a huge wave approaching the ship, and the course 
of the vessel was immediately altered, so that it 
might mect the wall of water obliquely. When 
the ship met the wave, it caused her to tremble 
from stem to astern’; and the rush of hundreds of 
tuns of water on the deck was so forcible that 
the thick brass rails on the bridge and the iron 
stanchions were twisted and broken, while the 
woodwork generally was crushed into splinters 
Luckily, there was no loas of life; but there 
was @ panic amongst the paseengers during the 
critical period. It would be interesting to know 
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whence this abnormal wave came, end how it 
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Freire of Brazil, who has for the past seven 
years been trying to find a means of protection 
against yellow fever by inoculation, seems to have 
met with some success) Dr Freire works on the 
pone of M. Pasteur’a methods—that is to say, 

e gets what is termed a culture liquid for the 
inoculation, and injects it subcutaneously. It is 
found that there is a mortality of about one per 
thonsand for the inoculated, and one cent. for 
those who have not been protected by the new 
method. In Rio de Janeiro, this year there has 
been no epidemic of yellow fever, a circum- 
stance which has not occurred for the past thirty- 
five years; but how far thig may be due to Dr 
Freire’s system, it is impossible to state. 

The introduction of liquid hydrocarbons for 
fuel on shipboard and to steam-boilers generally 
has recently made great headway. A series of 
experiments and tests are about to be made by 
Mr Thwaite, C.E., of Liverpool, and these expert- 
ments may possibly have great influence on the 
employment of liquid fuels in the future. The 
effects of air-supply, air and steam, and steam 
alone, will be considered, and the exact heat-value 
of different kinds of liquid fuel will be ascer- 
tained with precision. 

In one of the Paris theatres, some new appa- 
ratus has recently been tried for the purpose of 
securing safety in casc of fire. The apparatus is 
governed by an electrical circuit, which can be 
closed by Lae in various parts of the 
building. The act of pressing one of these but- 
tons would be to drop the iron curtain that 
divides the stage from the auditorium, and at 
the same time to open numerous exit doors pro- 
vided in case of panic. In case no one should 
have the presence of mind to touch one of these 
buttons, the heat of the fire itself will act upon 
certain portions of the apparatus, so that the 
curtain will come down and the doors will open 
automatically, 

A new system of bootmaking hus been intro- 
duced under the name of the Ab-intra Method. 
This word explains the method adopted ; for the 
nails, of special make, are, by a machine, put in 
from the inside of the sole, so that the heads 
of the nails are towards the wearer’s feet, This 
inner sole is then placed on the last with the 
points of the nails upwards, and the upper part 
of the boot is pulled over them and made fast 
with a special form of tool The sole proper 
is then placed over the points, and is hammered 
down, the nails being then bent over upon the 
outside of the sole. It is said that the three 
portions of the boot are in this manner so closely 
united that it requires special appliances to sepa- 
rate them, the secret of this great amount of 
cohesion being in the form of nail employed. 
It is said that there is a great eaving of time 
in this proceas. 

Some months ago there was a panic in London 
regarding a case of wholesale poisoning by means 
of ice-creama, and if we remember rightly, the 
danger was traced to the impure water employed 
in making the ice. It has just been pointed out 
by an American doctor that the poisoning in auch 
& case may be due to chemical action which takes 

in the ice-cream freezer, and by which the 
zinc is dissolved. He has shown clearly, by 
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means of a galvanometer, that an electrical cur- 
rent under certain conditions will pass through 
the utensils used, and this current indicates 
that zinc is dissolved from one of the containing 
vessels, 

Mr Ranyard, the well-known astronomer, has 
patented a new method of making wood pave- 
ment. The system has been suggested by the 
surface of an elephant's tooth, which it will be 
remembered consists of layers of hard substance 
intermingled with a softer material, so that, as 
the surface wears down, there is always a series 
of hard ridges upon the surface. Mr Ranyard’s 
system comprises the use of blocks made of 
alternate layers of hard and soft material, which 
are set upon edge, so that the edges of these 
laminic constitute a wearing surface. These blocks 
are four inches thick, and they are made of alter- 
nate layers of Portland cement and a mixture 
of sand and cement. They will wear down 
gradually under traffic; but, unlike granite blocks, 
they will not wear smooth, but will continue 
rough, so that they cau be worn down until 
Jess than one inch in thickness This system 
is about to be put to rigid tests. 

Tho Soientifes American gives some account of o 
negro who is probably the oldest man now in the 
world. He was born in 1752, and remembers the 
rejoicing forty years later, when Washington was 
elected to the Presidency. Five years ago, when 
he was at the age of one hagane and thirty, he 
could do light work; but now ho suffers from 
rheumatism, which prevents him walking; other- 
wise, he is in good health. 

A German paper latcly published a method of 

| removing rust from iron, which appears to be yar 
simple, snd is seid to be thoroughly effectual. It 
consists in immersing the article in a nearly satu- 
rated solution of chloride of tin, which, however, 
must not be too acid, or it will attack the iron 

‘ treated. After removal from this bath, the metal 
must be washed in water, and then with o weak 
solution of ammonia, The iron so treated assumes 
the appearance of frosted silver, and is proof 
asainst rust. 

A process ling lately been discovered by which 
vulcanised fibre can ha made sufficiently porous 
to be used in place of tho ordinary porous jar in 

It is said that the electrical 
Tesistance of the ordinary Bunsen cell with ao 
porous pot made of this fibre is only half as great 
as that of the cell in which a porcelnin pot is used. 
It is believed that this porous fibre will be of 
great use for many other electrical apphunces, 

An interesting relic of the first London Bridge, 
which was erected in the time of William the 
Conqueror, hus been dug up from the bed of 
'the Thaimnes in the course of some excavations 
| which have been lately made at Botolph Wharf. 

| This is a portion of ono of the piles of the 
| original bridge, which seems to have been oblong 
‘in section, instead of square, according to modern 
‘ideas, The wood is almost black, and is oak ; but 
' although ssturated with water and blackened with 
its eight hundred years of immersion in mud and 
‘ water, it is still fit for service, and might possibly 
do duty for another eight centuries. 
_ At the Maychester Exhibition a new form of 
‘forge-hammer is exhibited. This hammer no 
‘doubt owes ite conception to the well-known 


primary batteries. 
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' steam-hammer of Naamyth, but it works by tho — 
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explosive force of It will, if required, 
deliver one ive and twenty ties per 
minute, each blow having a striking force equal 
= ie Hondredweient falling through a space 
or one 100 








4 WEIRD PICTURC. 


At the mouth of the beautiful loch which forme 
the harbour of Campbeltown, there stands an 
island called Davaar, about a mile or so in cireum- 
ference. On the side facing Campbeltown Loch 
it slo down to the water, but on the other 
sides it is precipitous, Its cliffs are indented with 
numerous caves, which are objects of interest 
and curiosity to visitors, as they are easily acces- 
sible at nearly all states of the tide to any one not 
afraid of o rather rough walk over boulders. In 
connection with one of these caves, there has, 
within the last few weeks, arisen an object of 
rather mysterious interest in the shape of a paint- 
ing of the Saviour on the cross, The cave in 

uestion is o double one, the main cave being 
about fifteen or twenty yards in depth, with a 
separate smaller one opening into it about half- 
way in. In the recess formed by the junction of 
the two caves there is a curious flat triangular 
surface of rock exactly the size to contain the 

ure, With arms supetehcd on the cross; and it is 
almost a stroke of genius to conceive the painting 
of such a subject in such a place, as the subdued 
light entering by the smaller opening, dimly light- 
ing up o recess which would otherwise be dark, 
gives the figure a weird and mysterious appear- 
ance, which is most striking and impressive. 
It is full size, painted in oil colours, and re- 
presents a full front view of the Saviour. It ia 
& realistic work, and, so far as can be judged 
by the dim religious light, well and powerfully 
drawn and coloured. he discovery created a 
powerful sensation, and it has attracted an almost 
constant stream of visitors from all parts of 
Scotland. This sensation was heightened by the 
mystery attending it, no one Knowing when 
or by whom the work was done, A gentleman 
named Mr Archibald M‘Kinnon, however, has 
since acknowledged ‘that I entered the double 
cave on the island of Davaar on several occasions, 
and painted the subject of “Chriat Crucified” on 
the wall of the cave, in the most suitable place I 
have ever discovered for the purpose of portraying 
asubject I have long had at heait.’ 





ROSES. 


‘J wave roses to sell! I havo roses to sell ! 
The voice of the vendor grew faint as it {IL 
I went to my window and threw it up high, 
Because I loved roses and wanted to buy. 


There were women and men speeding fast through the 
street, 

The footways resounded with hurrying feet : 

I looked to the left, and I looked to the right, 

But the seller of roses was nowhere in aight. 


‘T have roses, sweet roses !'—I heard it aenin, 

And a little wan form hurried by in the rain; 

No friend to protect her—to shield her from harm— 
No wealth sare the roses that hung on her arm, 
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She came to my beckon, so modest and shy, 
And blushed with delight when I offered to buy. 
I took the best blossoms ; I gave what I chose ; 
She knew not the value of oven a roe, 


‘I would not take money,’ she said with 2 tear, 
‘If father were well, and if mother were here. 

I cannot hetp feeling—I ’ve felt it all day— 
Ashamed to sell flowers that we once gave away !* 


She fled, with a sigh, from my pitying sight, 
And hurtied away in the gloom of the night ; 
While I by her words was instinctively brought 
Toe ponder the Jesson unconsciously taught. 


Ashamed to sell rosea! and yet, day by day, 

We are bartering treasures more priceless than they : 
The gifts God hath given—the best we have got— 
For perishing pleasures that satisfy not. 


We sell our amiles to the rich of the earth, 
Our favours for what we conceive they are worth, 
Our talents for treasure, our nature for name, 


Our wisdom for wealth, and our freedom for Fame, 


Wo are selling and selling—and what is unsold 
Js given on credit, with bond for the gold ; 

It is ‘nothing for nothing, give nothing awny, 
And count up to-morrow the gains of to-day. 


Poor seller of roses ! I see thee no more; 

Thy fate is a secret I cannot explore ; 

Thy voice may be murmuring still in the night : 
‘I have roses to sell—I have red ones and white !” 


Ashamed to sell roses! Perhaps thou art now 
Where shame never flushes the glorified brow ; 
Perhaps thou art breathing the sweetness profound 
The great Rose of Sharon diapenses around, 


I know uot; but, child, wheresoever thou art, 
Remembrance still claims thee a place in my heart; 
T think of thee often, by poverty driven, 

Ashamed to sell roses thou fain wouldst have given. 


O, long may I follow that yearning of thine, 

To give, not to barter, the things that are mine ; 

And when the durk river rolls down to the sea, 

Tho shore may be golden fer me, as for thee. 
Nawmix Powsn O'Doxoagcr. 
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birds have nested and foregone the twitterings of 
FROM A FIELD-GATE their courting-time ; but from the lark up yonder, 


| A GLorious afternoon it is, the hottest of mid-|a quivering black speck in the sky, there is 
summer, with not a shadow in the dazzling blue} falling a perfect rill of melody. What is he 
of the heavens. Who could sit at a desk with | exulting about, the little black speck? Is it for 
the white butterflies flickering in and out at the | sheer gladsomeness in the happy sunehine, or is it 
open window, the sweet breath of the clove-pinks | because there is a little helpless brood of callow 
filling the air, and the faint gurgle of the river | laverocks in a neat somewhere below among the 
coming up from the glen below? The gardener | clover? Glad little heart! sing thy song out 
has long ago left off weeding the lawn borders, | while the blue eky smiles above thee. Thou hast 
and betaken himself to the cool planting-house ;| forgotten the pinching of the winter cold, and 
Jug the spaniel lies panting out there with lolling | why should thy rapturous honr be saddened by 
tongue in the shadow under the rhododendrons ; ; taking thought for the dark things of the morrow. 
and the leaves of the sspens themselves seem | Under the hedge close by, an occasional rustle of 
tremulous with the heat. It will be pleasanter to! dry leaves and an admonitory cluck betray a 
go up through the wood to the end of the lane, to | brood of chickens surreptitiously brought into 
sit under the edge of the trees there on the trunk ; existence by some lawless and absconding hen; 
of silver birch that serves for a cattle-gate, and | and on « twig a little way off, a young sparrow 
enjoy something of the southern dolce far ntente,! with fluttering winga yapes ita yellow beak for 
with a pocket copy of gentle Allan Ramsay to | the attentions of a proud and sprightly parent. 
finger through. In the distance, from the bottom of the next 
How very quiet the spot is, with the wood; meadow, comes the faint whir of a mowing- 
behind, and the flowery fields sloping away in| machine. It and the reapers are out of right; 
front! Not a murmur comes here from the city, | but on the level beyond, the ryegrass lics in long 
whose smoke rises, a murky cloud, far off in the! white lines winnowing in the sun, Well may 
valley yonder. The streets there will be stifling | that harvest be the firet te be gathercd, for it is 
to-day amid the hot reekings of asphalt pave-/ the shure that falls to the faithful dumb friends 
menta, the sifting particles of burning dust, and | of man. Meanwhile, the farmhorses left at liberty 
the incessant roar of traffic. Here, above the} in the grass-field yonder are evidently, like many 
fields, the air is sweet with the scent of clover ;) honest souls of another genas who have worked 
the stillness is only broken by the faint pipe of | hard all their lives, quite at a loas what to do 
a yellowhammer sometimes in the depth of the | with their late-acquired leisure. ; 
wood, and the blue heavens shed their peace upon| On the dike-top here, the clover, with great 
the heart. Nothing but the faintest breath of air | ball-blooms of rich pink, is growing beside the 
is moving, just enough to stir gently the deep | purple-toothed vetch and the small yellow etars 
grasses of the hayfield, and to touch cheek and ; of another unknown flower. In ‘he hedge, among 
lip now and again with the soft warm sigh of the | the heavy-scented privet blossoms, are flowers of 
sweetbrier in the hedge. Gleaming flies, green! pink wild-rose delicate as the bloom of a girl's 
and yellow, with gauzy wings, float like jewels in | check, with full pouting buds red as lips that 
the sunshine; a shadow for a moment touches the| would be kissed. White brier-roses there are, 
page as a stray rook drifta silently overhead ; and! too, as large as crown pieces, and great velvety 
on the edge of the great yellow daisy that flames| humble-bees ame busy botanising among their 
over there like a topaz among the corn, a bluej stamens. The bees prefer the newly opened onca, 
butterfly lazily opens and shuts its winge however, whose hearts are atill a rich yolden 
This is the silent month, they aay, because the| yellow. Below, among the woodland grasses, the 
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white dome-clusters of the dim-leaved yarrow are 
flowering amid a miniature forest of green mare’s- 
taila and the downy stalks of the hemlock. 
Gardeners are only now beginning to zee the 
beauty of the yarrow for deep borders, as they 
are beginning to see the beauty of the foxglove 
and the of the broom. Over there in the 
side of the wood-ditch are springing delicate tufts 
of apleenwort; and already the flower-fronds of 
the herd-fern are rising from the nest of their 
dark-spread fellows. The graceful heart-shaped 
nettle leaf appears there too, with its purple 
stem, beside the tall magenta-coloured flowers of 
the bastard -thistle. 

A pleasant retreat, indeed, is the spot; and 
through the tangled wood-depth, of @ moontit 
night, might be expected ta come the revel court 
of Titania Ia not that one of her furry stecda, 
with velvet ears erect Bad PHeke wide eyes, 
etopping the green blade in the grassy lane path? 
Hee aleck chorister, too, the blackbird, Hants. 
gotten ta be timid as he hops across the ruts 
there, waiting doubtless for her coming. Whir! 
What a rush of wings! It is a flight of atarlings 
disturbed from the grass-ficld below; for these 
Lirds bring their young out to the fields this 
month in flocks of hundreds to feed. Round and 
round they wheel in the air, as if delighting in 
their r bf wine, Ree. settling on the 
grassy Jaybjes hundred yards away. 

A fev, *xnoll that is, where the Lirds feed 
undistérbed to-day, a small point in the land- 
scape; yet it has a page of Wistory to itself, 
Qn its summit once stood a Scottish queen, 
surrounded by a little group of nobles, watching, 
a mils to the north, the die of her fate being 
east, the arbiter of life or death. Two armies 
lay before her. Far off about the little village 
in the bosom of yonder hill she saw two da: 
masses gathered, with a battery line of guns 
between them. Those were her enemies; and one 
of the horsemen behind them—it was only a 
mile away—she knew was her own half-brother. 
Nearer, on the lower rising ground, that the 
railway cuts through now, she saw her own 
troops gathering, a larger force, Lut without the 
advantage of position, And the queen watched 
and waited; 1 was about nine o’cluck of the 
morning. Presently, a cloud of smoke sprang 
out between the armies, and immediately was 
heard the roar of cannon ; the duel of the artillery 
had begun. During half an hour little could be 
seen for the smoke, and there was a constant 
explosion of ordnance. It must have been an 
anxious time. Snddenly, however, the firing 
ceased, the smoke rolled away, and the battlefield 
could be made ont, The queen's cavalry had 
formed into line, had charged, and were driving 
the enemy's horse before them. Then a tear 
sprang to the queen’s eye as she anw her vanguard 
leave the hill, cross the open ground among the 
furze, ancl, with their gallant leader at their heact, 
Tush to storm the village. They disappeared in 
the narrow lane, where the new church stands 
now in the hollow of the hill, and there could 
onty be heard faintly their shout as they closed 
with their i Lalor and the shot-reports of the 





enemy’s hag utters firing at them from the - 
gardens and the village roofs) How was the day 
going? See! the enemy's wing waa wavering, 
was giving way. Fight on, brave fellows! brave 
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vanguord! press them hard. A few motoenty 
longer, and the day is yours, : 

Bat look! A horseman gallops to the other 
wing of the enemy, where the ent is riditic, 
It stirs; it maves down upon the village. Ah, 
where now is the queen’s reserve? Why does it 
remain inactive and aloof? Are its rival leaders 
qusrrelling over petty precedence, or ig there 
treachery in its ranks? The battle closes again 
about the narrow lane. The vanguard is attacked 
om either flank—it is overborne—it gives way. 
See! they are broken ; they pour back out of the 
lene. Wounded, weaponless, they are fleeing, 
and with a yell their foes are upon them, cutting 
them down. But the reserve is moving at last; 
it may brimg help; if may yet retrieve the hour. 
Ab, cowards! it breaks and scattera The day 
is lost. Away! then, away, poor hapless nf 
Ply whip and spur for thy life Neither here 
nor anywhere in all thy fathers’ kingdom of 
Scotland is there safe tarrying-place for thee 
now. And may heaven help thee in the hour 
of need, for thou wilt find small help in man 
or woman. 

The starlings are feeding this afterncon on the 
Court Knowe, the hillock there, undisturbed, and 
it is three hundred and nineteen years since the 
stricken queen rode away throngh the hollow 
yonder where the green corn ia growing. The 
suburbs of the city are spreading even over the 
battlefield itself, But ever and again, upon a 
summer day, there comes a pilerim to stand a 
while in pitying silence on the little knoll under 
the trees, and to recall something of these ‘old, 
unhappy, far-off things,’ as he reada i ae the stone 
there the royal monogram, and the date, May 13, 
1568, 

Clouds, however, are beginning to gather in the 
eky ; a pair of swallows are flying low, skimming 
the grasses for insects under the edge of the wood ; 
and the hoarse note of the corncrake comes from 
the middle of the clover-field—signa, all these, of 
coming rain. The hay-makers are hurrying their 
harvest into small stooks, and a cool wind is 
rustling the braird of the corn. The sun is set- 
ting, too, and the sound of the tea-bell comes up 
through the wood. It is time to go home. 
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By tug Avtnor or ‘Mepnarag,’ ‘Jouw Heaarse,’ 
‘Cover Raval,’ Erc. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—<A ROLLING STONE. 


Ric#arp Cane started homewards He had 
ridden hia cob to Exeter, and brought him on 
thence with the cattle by train. Now he drove 
him all the way back from Somersetshire to St 
Kerian, but not with the van full of calves the 
whole way, for he sold them aH before he had 
reached Launceston. Then, instead of going on, 
he bought up young cattle in Devon, to ie north 
of the road, where is also a wide tract of very 

r clay soil, worthless except for rearing stoek. 
n the north of Devon the soil varies to snch an 
extent that one field may let for five times the 
price of the field mext to it, Where the red mil 
rans, there anything will grow ; where the white 
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clay liea, there nothing will thrive. Now, after 
? oe 


the old Roman road from Exeter to 








Oa, ae 
passes North Tawton, it leavea the red soil for 
‘ever. On peat plas of the road is d land— 
eropa wave, and trees grow to etately dimensions ; 
for there limestene and volcanic tufa break out 
and warm and enrich the sail above. To the 
north of the road is clay, and clay only, to the 
ocean, where’ crops are meagre end trees are 
stunted. Cable’s eye had been sharpened, and he 
learned and took in much as he went along the 
road. Having bought young etock from the poor 
lend, he turned hie back on the west, and drove 
them to Exeter, and trucked them on to Somer- 
setshire again ; bat not this time to Bewdley and 
Bath, but to the neighbourhood of Wells. He 
sold these readily enone and then he bought 
more calves and trucked them to Exeter, where 
on. this occasion he had left his cob and van ; and 
then drove them to Launceston, disposing of most 
of them before reaching home. 

From Exeter he brought with him seven pairs 
of new shoes, with perfectly clean smooth soles, 
of a pleasant brown; and ever and anon, as he 
drove in his van, with the calyes bleatine behind 
him, he opened the bag that contained the shoes, 
and took them out and counted them, and kissed 
the soles, thinking of the little feet they would 
elothe when brought to St Kerian, Richard had 
to halt continually on the road and buy milk for 
his calves, dip hia fingers in the milk and let the 
calves suck them. It was tedious work; but it 
would have been Jess tedious to another, for no 
other was drawn homewards by such strong fibres 
from hia heart At length he arrived within 
sight of St Kerian, and drove through the ie 
strect. The innkeeper came out to ask what luc. 
he had had. ‘Middling, answered Dick ; but he 
did not halt at the inn-door. Then out of his 
emithy came Penrose the blacksmith with a 
sheety salute and his big black hand extended. 

‘Well, Cable, glad to seey’ back. The little 
une be all peart [erighty 

Richard nodded. e held the reina in one 
hand and the whip in the other; he did not 
accept the offered hand, but drove on. 

‘What, Mr Cable!’ exclaimed the parson, who 
was on his rounds ‘You’re home again: I’m 
lad to see you have a carriage—Your mother is 
: irly well, and the children—blooming rose- 
udg,’ 

‘Thanky’, sir!’ Richard put the handle of his 
whip to lis cap, and drove on. 

‘Dicky !’ shouted Farmer Tregurtha over the 
hedge, ‘so you’re home with your pockets lined 
with money. I must look out for Summerleaze, 
or you'll enap it away from under my feet.’ 

‘I take nothing for which I cannot pay, 
answered Richard ; then he turned a corner and 
stopped the van, whereat the calves, thinking it 
meant milk and a suck at his hands, becan to 
bleat, But he waa not thinking at that moment 
of the calves. He saw before him the cob cottage, 
the limewashed walls gleaming white in the sun, 
and before the deor stood Mrs Cable with little 
Bessie in her arms, and abont her the rest, look- 
ang aoe? the road with er eyes. 

hat a cry of delight when their father 
Appeared with his van and cob! Little. Bessie 
in her grandmother’s arms and clapped 

her dg; and Mary, his dear y, came to 
i| hima with expanded arms, scudding along like a 
feagull, and dived into her father’s arms, clung 
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about his neck and heart, and buried her face in 
hia, Never would he forget that moment, that 
spesm of pride, that rapturous leap of hia heart 
in’ his breast as he saw her coming on, and 
shouted: ‘No!—not in Somersetshire, not any- 
where, ia there such another little Mary !’ 

What a happy evening that was, with his 
children clustering round the calves, dipping 
their hands in the milk and laughing, but first 
shrinking at the mouths of the young creatures 
sucking their hands! Little Bessie muat pat the 
calvea, and she quite fell in love with a young 
dappled Guernsey. What a pleasant supper when 
they all sat round the table, but not before 
there had been a alight scuffle which should sit 
beside their father! Was there ever eo dainty a 
dish served up at Hanford Hall whilst Richard 
dined there, as that great bowl of potatoes and 
turnips thet now steamed in the midst of the 
table round which the bright and happy faces 
smiled and shone! Then, when supper was over, 
came the trying-on of the new ehoes } and euch in 
turn sat on her grandmather’s lap, whilat Richard 
knelt on the slate floor and fitted the covers on to 
the dear little fect he loved so well. For Bessie 
there was a pair of glazed patent leather that 
shone like eticking-plaster, and they had rosettes 
with steel buckles and beads over the inatep. 
Bessie laughed and danced in her grandmother's 
arms, and then cried to be held by her dada; and 
clung fast to him, and would not be put down or 
go to bed till he undertook to undress her, wash 
her, comb her hair, hear her prayers, and sit by 
her till she fell asleep. 

The happiness was of short duration. Next 
morning, Richard went farther with his van 
and cob and calves, to the Magpie, to give an 
account to Jacob Corye of what he had done 
how he had succeeded, and whut he proposed 
to do. 

‘There, now,’ aaid the landlord of the Magpie, 
when he heard the resultg and saw his money. 
‘IT be glad, I be, to handle the cash ; but I be 
main better pleased to know that what some aay 
arr, the maggota in my head have turned into 
butterflica, and not blue-bottles,’ 

After that, of coursa a second venture was 
agreed upon. Richard wes to remain a week at 
home, make what arrangements he thought 
neceseary for the children, and then start ogain 
on the road by Launceston to Exeter, driving 

oung cattle before him. He was now eager to 
83 gone. Not that he desired to be away from 
his family, but that his ambition was fired. He 
was resolved at no very distant date to secure 
Summerleaze, and build thereon the house which 
he had seen in a dream, and which he had 
declared to Tregurtha he intended to build, How 
many times had wild ambitions and a aepi- 
rations rushed through hie head, and found 
expression on bis lips, and nothing had come of 
them. One night a dream “had posted before his 
sleeping rt a jumble of im possi ilitiea, it might 
be thonghe, aud now that dream promised to 
realise itzelf. 

Throughout the week he was at home, Bichard 
was silent concerning one matter. He was ready 
to talk to his little omes about what he had seen 
—concerning the children of Mrs Stokes, the 
whirligig he had come across at Okeham 
and the grand cathedral gt Exeter, and the piel 
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horses of a circus that had d him on the 
road, and the militia reviewed at Wells, and the 
hot springs with foul emell at Bath; and he bad 
told his mother of his difficulties and of his 
successes, Of hia mistakes and of his gained 
experiencea, of hia prospects for the future, of 
the certainty of his insuring a small fortune ; 
but he said not a word about the discovery he 
had made at Bewdley. Nevertheless, that dis- 
covery troubled his mind and kept him wakeful 
at night, It was a discovery that perplexed him 
beyond power of setting to rights. Why was 
Josephine in service? If in service, how came 
she to be singing and playing in the drawing- 
room that night? He knew so much of the 
ways of good ‘houses as this, that o lady’s-maid is 
not expected to sit down to the piano in the 
room with her mistress. He also knew so much 
of Josephine as this, that for her to associate 
with such creatures a3 Mr Polkinghorn would be 
unendurable. He thought of his own Polly: 
erhaps the maids at Bewdley were like her. 
olly was a good girl, fond of work, and fond 
also of finery when she could get it. Polly had 
not been blessed by heaven with much mind, and 
what little mind she had was uncultivated. She 
could read, but read only trash—police intelli- 
ence and novels, She could write, but not spell, 
he could talk, but not of anything beyond 
village gossip. Could Josephine have borne the 
daily society of Polly, could she breathe in such 
an atmosphere of vulgar interests ? 

Either Josephine was very much other than 
what he had supposed, or she was now completely 
ont of her proper element, and suffering accord- 
ingly. It waa possible that her pride, her head- 
long self-will, coupled with pride, had made her 
throw up all the advantages she had got by the 
will of Gabriel Gotham, Richard recollected now 
that she had told him her mother’s fortune, 
which ought to have come to her, had been mis- 
managed and lost. It was by no means impos- 
sible that Mr Cornellis, for whom Richard enter- 
tained the greatest aversion, might have met with 
a reverse and be ruined. Then, how was it that 
Josephine, being so close a friend of the Sellwoods, 
was allowed by them to drop into a menial situa- 
tion?) They were well off, always ready to do 
what was kind, and be helpful to those in distress. 
Yet it was the Scllwoods who, according to Mr 
Polkinghorn, had reconmended Josephine to her 
present place. 

‘I wish I could have seen her,’ mused Richard. 
‘It would be painful to me—but for all that, I 
wish I had seen her; and when I go back again 
to Bewdley, I must try and seo her without 
letting her see me. I’d like to know how she 
bears the change. I’d like to see how she looks 
—as a servant.’ He laughed. ‘And to be con- 
sidered a low lot!’ 

Dicky Cable did not go near Bath on his second 
expedition ; he went into another part of Somer- 
set. He was away for some time. After this, he 
was able to stand unenpported by Jacob Corye. 
He became a cattle-jobber on his own bottom ; 
but he always dealt for Corye whilst dealing for 
himself, and to Corye he always gave double 
a phe for it was the landlord of the Magpie who 

ad put the plum into his mouth. He pine to 
turn over money very fast. He had a good deal of 
expense on his journeys: he had to lodge himself 
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and his horse, and feed his young stock and givé’ 
ekimmed milk to his calves; and the railway’ 
carriage ran ary with money; and the seven 
little mouths at home cost more every day, for 
appetites grew with their bodies, and Aicis cloth- 
ing and shoeing cost more also. Nevertheless, 
Cable put away money. 

But we are looking too far ahead. He had not 
started on his own foundation when Christmas 
came ; he did so with the New Year. 

The opinions of the St Kerian people under- 
went a change respecting him. Some were glad 
at the improvement in his circumstances; but 
others begrudged it. Most wondered that he 
should have done what was now obvious to all; 
they were uneasy at his having got his feet on 
Luck’s road, when there were so many worthier 
men, auch as themselves, who wandered in 
Poverty Lane. Now, those who formerly had not 
noticed him, nodded when he passed; and those 
who in former days had nodded, shook hands ; 
and those who had in the time when he broke 
stones shaken hands, now asked him to lend them 
money, which was the greatest mark of esteem 
they could show him. The St Kerian folk were 
in that transition mood in which it would take 
very little on his part to bring them into the 
most cordial relationship, and mnke thein forget 
that on one side he was not a true-blooded Cor- 
nishman. The women were specially disposed in 
his favour, because he had proved himself so 
tender and true o father to his orphan girls; and 
some were most especially so disposed because 
they considered him to be a widower. But 
Richard Cable took no notice of the revolution. 
He called at none of the houses of the villagers ; 
ho scarcely spoke to those whom he passed; he 
returned their salutations without cordiality ; and 
he never went to the public-house, which was 
the more to be marvelled at, because, whilst from 
home, he lived entirely in taverns. Perhaps that 
was why he cared for none when at St Kerian, 
and spent all his available time in his cob cottage 
among his seven little maids. 

Christmas came—the second since Richard 
Cabie and his family had been at St Kerian 
The first saw him in great poverty, without pros- 
pect of betterment ; the second shone on him with 
a future opening before him ; but it did not find 
him, for oll that, with a more softened and 
Christmas-like spirit He arrived at home on 
the eve. 

Over the great fire that burned on what is 
locally termed the ‘heath-grate’ hung a caldron, 
in which was boiling tle plum-pudding for the 
morrow. Cable aat in the armchair by the fire, 
with little Bessie on one knee, and Susie on 
the other, with Lettice standing in the chair 
behind him, scrambling up his back, and the four 
other children sitting on their stools in a semi- 
circle round the fire. They were in neat stuff 
frocks, with clean white pinafores over them. 
The father was full of joy and fun, when a tap 
came at the door, and some neighbours entered to 
congratulate him on his return and to hegr the 
newa. 

They stood before the fire, thrusting the little 
girls aside, talking, asking questions, hinting 
pretty broadly their desire to know how his 
affairs went—well-intentioned visitors, with kindly 
meant inquiries, but vexing to Cable, who did not 


Mot ier) 
care to be disturbed. He answered shortly, 
with gravity ; he showed no pleasure at the visit ; 
he put aside their questions unanswered. He 
did not ask the intruders to be seated and take 
@ pipe; so that, after a few minutes, somewhat 
disconcerted, they retired. An opportunity for 
conciliation had been offered, and rejected, 

Richard Cable had never cared for the society 
of his fellow-men, even in the old days, but then 
he had not shunned it. Now that he had entered 
on a business which took him among men, he 
valued his privacy more than formerly. He was 
not at home for very long, and whilst there, he 
desired to be left alone with his precious ones. 
The St Kerian people were not travellers; the 
remained stationary where their fathers had stood, 
and their grandfathers before them. Richard 
Cable had become a rolling atone, after having 
fallen among them with every promise of becom- 
ing a fixture. The proverb soys that a rolling 
stone gathers no moss; but the St Kerian stones 
collected very little, and Cable at every roll came 
back with the gold moss clinging to him. A 
rolling stone he was, stony to all he encountered, 
hard, unyielding ; but with his centre of gravity 
never disp , always drawing him towards 
the cob cottage; and when he was there, there 
was nothing stony about him, there he was soft, 
soft a8 moss, 

Scarce had the visitors gone, when another rap 
came at the door, and before he had called to 
enter, the door flew open, and in danced several 
mummers. St George, with a tin pot and a 
cock’s feather for helmet and plume, a ao fishpan 
lid for shield, and a red shawl for mantle; 
the dragon of pasteboard, overlaid with tinfoil. 
King Herod with a gold-paper crown and corked 
moustache and beard. Hecleubab with a black 
sweeps suit, and complexion to match. Some 
of the smallest of the children began to cry— 
Bessie and Susie, who were on his knees ; Lettice 
stood behind him, peering over his shoulder, feel- 
ing herself safe Behind such a bulwark ; but the 
others laughed, jumped about like kids, and 
clapped their hands, Cable would have driven 
the mummers out; he threatened them; but 
Mary and Martha interposed and entreated him 
to let them see the show. Then ensued the old- 
fashioned masque of St George and the Dragon, 
in doggerel rhyme. The mummers were all boys, 
and they had learned the traditional play b 
heart. They recited their parts without much 
animation and action, as though saying their 
collects in Sunday school It was dull fun to 
Cable ; but it delighted the little maidens, their 
delight reaching its climax when Mary cried 
out: ‘Oh! I know who St George is! You 
are Walter Penrose,’ Thereat St George inter- 
rupted the performance to pull a huge, red- 
streaked apple & quarendon,, out of his trousers- 
peck’ an pene it to Mary with a bow and a 

ugh : ‘And this is St George's Christmas present 
to little Mary Cable.’ 

Then the demon brandished his club, made 
of sacking, enclosing hay, and, banging the per- 
formers with it right and left, shouted at the 
top of his voice: 

(EB and cometh Beelzebab, 
knocketh them all down with his clnb.”’ 


Whereupon the mummers danced out of the 
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went to | 
it and turned | 


door. Then Richard Cable stood up, 
Bessie and Susie, shook oif Lettice, an 
the door and put the bolt across / 
the lock. 

°O father!’ cried Mary, ‘wasn’t that kind of 
Walter? He ia so good! He always gives me 
sugar-plums whenever I sce him.’ 

“My dear Mary,’ said her father, ‘I object to 
you receiving any presents from any St Kerian 
People Walter—— Is he the blacksmith’s son? 

Vell, the time will come when you will hold up 
your head too high to take apples from and play 
with the sons of common village blacksmiths.— 
Throw that apple away !’ 

©O father !? cried al the little girls together. 

‘Don’t say that,’ pleaded Mary. ‘Take ont 
your knife, father, aay cut the apple into acven.’ 

‘Very well,’ he said moodily ; ‘this time, but 
this only. Let it be the last; and understand, 
Mary, that you take nothing again from Walter 
Penrose or from any other St Kerian child.’ 

‘But, papa,’ said little Mary, ‘ Walter is so kind, 
an when we get old, 1 am going to be his little 
wife. 

‘Never,’ said Cable angrily— never.’ 

Then, all at once, outside burst forth the song 
of the Christmas carollers : 


‘Hark! the herald-angols sing 
Glory to the new-born King, 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.’ 


But Richard Cable did not open the door and 
look forth, and wish the singers a glad Noel, and 
offer them plumcake and a jug of cider. In all 
his children’s eyes looking at him was trembling 
entreaty, but he heeded it not, He sat by the 
fire, looking gloomily into it. 

Then the seven Hittle girls rnised their voices, 
and sang inside the cottage, along with the choir 
without : 


‘Joyful, all yo nations rine, 
Join the triumph of the skiea ; 
With the angelic host proclaim, 
“ Christ ia born in Bothlehem.”’ 


‘My children sing better than the trained 
choristers outside,’ said Cable to himeclf. He 
sat motionleas, though the carollers waited with- 
out for their Christmas greeting. Ticy did not 
get it. The rolling stone was atone indeed ; and 
the more it rolled, and the inore the prospoct of 
gathering gold moss opened before it, the more 
flinty it becinie 

Then the choir went away; and the hushed 
children and their silent father heord the singers 
carolling before another house half a mile away. 
The music came to them faint and aad. There 
was no peace, no mercy mild and reconciliation 
in the pene of Richard Cable that Christmas 
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In the Arctic regione, so greatly does fish prepon- 
dcrate over all other kinds of food, that the people 
there have often been grouped together under the 
name of Ichth$o ‘hagi, or fish-eaters; and there 
have been naturalists who have followed this idea 
so far that they have been able to diacover a fishy 
type of physiognomy among them. Some of these 
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people in the course of their lives probably never 
taste any other kind of food ; and as its peculiar 
richness in fat especially adapts it to their re- 
quirements of an easily digestible heat-giver, it is 
well that nature has been so lavish in peopling the 
waters. So numerous are the individual members 
of the finny tribes, that they may be said to exist 
in their myriads, thus forming a striking contrast 
to land animals, which are comparatively scarce. 
This abundance of fish arises from the evenness 
of temperature of water as compared with land. 
Seaweeds grow luxuriantly in latitudes where 
land-plants of any importance would be an impos- 
sibility, and thus the primary requirements of a 
large population of animals are supplied. If it 
were not for this supply of seaweed, it is not too 
much to say that the Arctic regions would be 
almost uninhabited; but, thanks to the conse- 
quent abundance of fish, the Eskimo and the 
Samoides extend themselves to within ten degrees 
of the Pole. 

In a cold country like Russia, three-quarters of 
which has a mean annual temperature of only 
forty degrees—that is, of only eight degrees above 
freezing-point, and nearly half of which has a 
mean January temperatuge of more than twenty- 
two degrece of frost—there are millions of people 
who must depend on the sea, the lakes, and the 
rivers for a very large proportion of their daily 
food, and who rarely if ever partake of animal 
food except in the form of fish. To them, the 
takes of salmon, pike, shad, herring, cod, haddock, 
end dorse are as much a harvest as the har- 
vest of the fiekla is in more favoured regions. 
St Petersburg, indecd, is the metropolis of fish- 
dinnera ; nowhere else can fish be placed on the 
table in so many different forms, and nowhere 
else can so kad fish-delicacies be procured : 
there, you may have endless varicties of fish- 
soups ; fish baked, boiled, steamed, stewed ; fish- 
salad, fish-pies, fish-Lrawn, potted fish, marinated 
fish ; fish bes , Salted, dried, smoked, or frozen ; 
and when you have got through the catalogue of 
most European fish, you may begin again with 
preparations of fish-roes. 

he Arctic Ocean and the White Sea are 
extremely rich fishing-grounds, and furnish most 
of the trade of Archangel. The fish of this resion 
comprise the salmon, herring, cod, whiting, tusk, 
coaldh, ling, pollack, and dorse, many of which 
are sold as stockfish The Baltic is not so rich, 
and supplies no etockfish except dorse. 

But it is in fresh water that Russia stands pre- 
eminent in Euro: Besides the fresh-water fish, 
there are the fich, such as salmon, sturgeon, eels, 
and so on, which ascend the rivers at certain 
seasons.) Each river is let off in sections to 
farmers, some of whom are great capitalists; while 
othera are obliged to advocate the principles of 
co tion, or to fish alone. Some rivere—the 
Volga, for instance—are strictly considered as 
Crown monopolies; others are reserved to the 
nobles and the townships; but fishing licenses 
form one of the most remunerative sources of 
Rusaian revenue, : 

The Volga is the richest fish-river in Euro: 
Tt length % 2200 miles. Other rivers are—ghe 
a 
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Onega, 380; Dniester, 700; Bug, 340; Dnieper, 
1200; Don, 1100; Kuban, 480; and the Ural, 
1020 miles in length respectively. Besides these 
giants there are hundreds of rivers which may vie- 
nm size with our own Thames and Severn; and 
then there are thousands of sheets of fresh water, 
for a great portion of Russia belongs to the Baltic 
Tegion of glacier-formed Iskea ‘These range in 
size from mere ponds to such a sheet of water as 
Lake Ladoga, which covers an area of 6330 square 
miles, which is equal to more than three-quarters 
of the extent of Wales Then there are—Onega, 
3280 square miles; Saima, 2000; Peipus, 1250; 
Enara, 1200; Bieloe, 420; Ilmen, 390; and 
Pskov, 280. Our own largest lake is Lough 
Neagh, in Antrim, which only covers 153 square 
miles. Nor are the Russian lakes mere gigantic 
horseponds, which might be drained as the Dutch 
lekes have been; but, like most glacier-formed 
lakes, they have considerable depth. Ladoga has 
a@ maximum depth of one thousand feet; while 
several of the others range down to eight 
hundred. 

From these statements, it will be seen that the 
aggregate amount of fresh water in Russia ayail- 
able for fisheries or for fish-culture is immense ; 
and it is everywhere thickly studded with pike, 
salmon, Inke-trout, shad, thicksnouts, red bream, 
perch, and carp ; while the larger rivers also yield 
sturgeon. 

The Russian is to some extent prevented from 
settling down as an agriculturist by the amenities 
of his climate, but more by hia old nomadic blood, 
so that, in spite of the immense strides which 
civilisation has made in Europe, he alone is still 
a eemi-sg,'4e. He still prefers o semi-nomadic 
employ -neito farming, and the fresh-water fish- 
eries meaa}bs requirements 

In thegpetth-east of Ruesia is the createst salt 
lake in the world, the Caspian Sea, which has on 
aiva of 130,000 square miles—that is, an area 
greater than all the British Islands put together, 
with an additional island larger chai England 
thrown in extra—is intimately connected with the 
fresh-water fisheries of the Volga and the Ural; 
for the fish migrate from fresh water to salt, and 
from salt to fresh, there as eleewhere. The great 
fishery of this region is that for the sturgeon 
(Acctpenser sturie), and its kindred the great 
sturgeon or beluga (A. huso), the sewruge (A. stel- 
latus), the osseter (A. Guldenstadtii), and the small 
sturgeon or sterlet (A. muthensus); also for the 
salmon, white salmon, and knifefish. The sturgeon 
family attains to an enormous size, especially the 
beluga, which sometimes measures twenty feet in 
length, and weighs two thousand five hundred 
pounds, though apermens of over one thousand 
pounds are rare. The sewruga is algo a giant; but 
the other sturgeons are seldom taken above six feet 
in length. The number of these giants disposed of 
annually at Astrakhean hae in some years been 
enormous—three hundred thousand sturgeons, one 
hundred thousand belugas, and millions of the 
others. No wonder that there are complaints of 
the failure of the eupplies, and, as is usual where 
ignorance prevails, the mischief is attributed to 
every cause but the right. ‘It is because of the 
steamboats |’ says the moujik, and forthwith the 
moujik hates the sight of a eteamboat. But steam 
or no steam, the sturgeon of the Caspian may 
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soon become as rare a curiosity as Thames/and women are busil ed i i 

ty bily engaged in the various 

Astrakhan, the principal Caspian port, is one| Night expeditions are preferred by the villagere. 


of the most important fishing-stations in the 
world. From this region alone the Russian 
revenue neta about a million pounds eterling for 
fishery licenses; and during the fishing season, 
twenty thousand strangers, ranging in degree 
from simple labourers to gigantic capitalista, come 
in fo compete with the regular inhabitants for the 
profits from the fish industries. 

The fishery-trades are systematically pursued 
in Russia, since so much of the national life 
depends on these industries As a general rule, 
a Company of capitalists begins by forming a 
fishing-station (atechtug); and here they make a 
dam ; they catch the fish ; they manufacture nets, 
harpoons, traps, and lures; they convert fish- 
refuse—heada, bones, scales, entrails, and sounds 
—into glue, gelatine, and isinglass, or even into 
manure ; they split, clean, salt, smoke, or freeze 
the fish; and they distribute them through the 
country to their agents for sale, much of this 
latter work being dete by sledges in winter, to 
save freight. They also pursue the more hicra- 
tive fish-industries, such as manufacturing the 
finest kinds of isinglass and gelatine, as well 
as that curious fish-product known as caviare. 
‘’Twas caviare to the general,’ wrote Shakespeare, 
when the Russian Company of London intro- 
duced it to this country; and unless men train 
themselves to like it, just as they train them- 
selves to eat olives, they are still likely enough 
to splutter when they get a mouthful of it 
Caviare is the rve of the sturgeon tribe of fish ; 
but salmon and pike roea are usually added, 
to assist in increasmg the bulk. The roe is 
cleaned, then washed with vinegar, salted, and 
dried, when it is packed in casks, The best 
quality is prepared more carefully from the stur- 
geons alone. The salting is conducted in long 
narrow bags of linen, which are hung along a 
cord and half-filled with roe. A very strong 
brine is then poured into each bag until it over- 
flows, When the brine has all ed through, 
the bags are taken down, carefully squeezed, to 
expel all su uous liquid; and after a short 
exposure to the air, packed in caska. The finest 
quality of caviare made is that prepared from 
sterlet roe; but this is said not to find its way 
into commetve, being reserved mainly for the 
Czar’a table. It has been stated that three and 
a-half million pounds of caviare are annually 
packed at Astrakhan alone. 

Every known method of fish-capture is probably 
pureted in Rugsia, from the spear to the hook, 
and from the net to the trap; bat as the Russian 
fishes for commerce, and not for sport, the sanity 
of a man who prefers a ‘fly’ to a dragging net 
would be strongly questioned. In other words, 
‘legitimate sport’ is a consi ion which never 
enters a Russian’s head. The fishery is the best 
harvest, and the best man is he who boasts the 
biggest take. The fishing-season is a time of joy, 
for then each man knows he is laying in a stock 
for the winter, or is earning his wages. At 
the fishing-season, therefore, the villages are full 
of life and merriment Bonfires are lighted on 
the shore, te Dhl i food for the fishermen, and 
carts are held in readiness to take the monsters 
off at once to the where men 





Beyond the prow of the boat hangs an iron cage, 
in which burns a fire of pinedloge The fich sind 
in shoals towards the livht, and a man standing 
in the boat harpoons them with a spear of three 
prongs. Now and again, down goes the epear ; 
and when it is drawn in, a finny monster is wrig- 
gling on its prongs. This is drawn into the boat 
by meane of hooks, and the men immediately row 
to the shore with their prize. It is a weird eight 
to see the immense expanse of water dotted with 
these moving fires, and surrounded by tha sta 
tionary fires of the encampment, with the dark 
pine forests for a background ; it is weird to hear 
the shouts from boat to boat, and the loud merri- 
ment of those on shore. 

The capitalists who fish for a season go to work 
more systematically. They first of all construct 
an sug or ‘fish-dam.’ Stout poles long enough 
to project a foot out of the water are driven into 
the bed of the river until they reach right across. 
A strong rail joins the tops of these posts; and 
to this are fastened constructions of basket-work 
which do not touch the bottom. On this arrange- 
ment, against the stream, are placed a number of 
chambers or compartments of ket-work with o 
swing flap or door. When the fish comes againet 
the flap, it opens, admits the fish into the com- 
partment, and then closea Qecasionally, such a 
chamber is lowered into the water by itself by 
means of a number of ropea In these compart- 
ments are arranged several strings, attached to 
floata in such a way that by watching the floats 
it ig easy to see when a capture is made, In 
winter, one of these compartments is let down 
through a hole in the ice, and ao hut is erccted 
close by for the watchers. Sometimes, especially 
in winter, the tell-tulcs, instead of being attached 
to floata, are fastened to bells, so that the attend- 
ants may remain on shore by their fire until 
they hear the fish ringing his death-knell. 

Ocensionally, a cable ig sunk into the water; 
to thie are attached a certain number of night- 
lines baited with a kind of fish known os an 
obla. Whenever the compartments or night-linea 
are examined, a man stands ready with a strong 
gaff, which he plunges smartly into the gills 
of the fish as soon as it appears on the sur- 
face. A rope is immediately fixed to the gaff, 
and the boat makes for the shore, where the 
fish is more readily despatched. The cleansers 
conimence operations by beheading their fish ; 
they then open it and carefully remove the r 
which is placed by itself in a tub, aud sent o 
to the caviare-works. The sounds are next taken 
out and hung up on a long line to dry in the 
sun. The inner fat is now scraped out, and 
aent away, to be clarified and made into a kind 
of fish-butter. The flesh is last of all cut up 
into convenient slices, and ealted or smoked as 
the case may be, or ae in ice, to be sent 
all over Russia as fresh fish. 

Some years buck, the entrails and refuse were 
thrown away, and were at once seized by 
cormorants, which came in great numbers; but 
in the bestarezuleted fish-villages, the modern 
economic chenust has eet to work to convert 
all this refuse into isinglasa, glue, or manure. 
He acknowledges nothing as ‘waste, and has 
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not only banished the word from hia vocabu- 
lary, but hes actually shown that some of the 


most solid profits of a fishery are realised by 
‘gathering up the fragmenta,’ 


THE JULLABAD TRAGEDY. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER LL—TAE CATASTROPHE. 


TuenE does not often happen a tragedy of a 
character to excite and absorb the interest of 
the Anglo-Indian community, who, as a rule, are 
obliged to be satisfied with the most they can 
make out of such social doings as ordinarily take 
place, in dearth of other matter. But the ter- 
rible occurrence at Jullabad in the ‘cold 
season’ before last, created a sensation profound 
enough to monopolise everybody's interest for 
nearly a year afterwards—to the manifest advan- 
ee it may be remarked, of those individuals 
whose social escapades during that period of 
absorption would otherwise have received the 
warm observation to which they were entitled. 
But nobody—not even Mrs Colonel Speedy, the 
dread and respected ‘leader’ and lawgiver of 
Jullabad society, without whose revision and 
sanction no scandal was permitted to go forth 
into legitimate currency—had any mind to spare, 
during the continuance of the Jallabad scnsation, 
to go into minor matters. 

1é was with amazement loudly expressed, and 
with a deeper feeling of pity seldom expressed 
at all, that the station heard of Colonel Humby’s 
marriage. Colonel Humby was Deputy-Com- 
missioner of the district of Jullabad. This was 
his second marriage, and his former wife was not 
a year dead. The man was nearer to fifty years 
of age than to forty ; and hard drinking and the 
unrestrained indulgence of violent paasions had 
left their dire stamp upon features which nature 
had made none too attractive. How any woman 
of Caucasian race could have so shut her eyes 
as to give herself to such a man, waa in itself 
amazing ; but the amazement became astounding 
when it was credibly reported that Colonel 
Humby’s eecond wife was young and charming, 
well-bred and rich, 

The feminine portion of Jullabad were pale 
with womanly indignation. The unmarried men 
developed a kind of madness—even the married 
men caught it; for it was only human nature in 
revolt against an outrage. There was drinking 
at the messes and Assembly Rooms such as no 
one remembered before, and play seemed literally 
recklese. Everybody knew Colonel Humby ; and 
it wos monstrous that he should have vot a wife 
80 Fon and so charming, so well-bred and 60 
rich, as this second bride was reported to be. 

But although the indignation of Jullabad was 
both loud and deep, the ‘pity of it’? was that 
which was deeper still and about which no 
tongue spoke. The late Mre Humby was not 
a beautiful woman or a social figure of any 
degree; people saw very little of her; but 
they knew she had clung to her husband with 
an ill-requited fidelity which had helped him 
upward in life, and more than once saved 
him from death itself—that she had lived a 
slave, and had died from brutality, as her 
reward. Everybody knew this, and that Colonel 
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Humby was a murderer whom the law had no 

wer to touch. As soon as he buried his wife, 
he started off to Europe on a year’s farlongh ; 
and now he was bringing back, inside of nine 
months, this second wife—the only child and 
heiress of a millionaire! As has been said, wrath 
and indignation against the man were loud on 
every tongue ; for the ill-starred bride there was 
deep pity. Jullabad knew nothing concerning 
the second Mrs Humby except that she was Ame- 
rican by birth, not English-——until an officer in the 
Southwold Fusiliers, who had once met her, sup- 
plied a few further particulars. Her father had 
made a fortune in the West Indian trade. Lieu- 
tenant Everest had made their acquaintance a 
couple of years ago at Mentone, where they were 
aying on account of the old gentleman’s health. 
All the charms of youth and beauty, and inno- 
cence and amiability, were embodied in the Ame- 
rican maiden. Interrogated to account for her 
accepting Colonel Humby for a husband, Lien- 
tenant Everest was dumb—it was unaccountable ; 
and the contemplation of the fact made him, who 
had seen her, look like a man who had been 
ened of his own bride on the very steps of the 
altar, 

Colonel Humby and his bride were in its midst 
before Jullabad became aware of the fact. No 
preparation of any kind had been made at the 
colonel’s bungalow, the colonel himself, presum- 
ably, regarding such preparations as unnecessary ; 
so that the second Mrs Humby found the place 
exactly as the first Mrs Humby had left it—even 
to the details of the latter's slippers and dresses, 
which still occupied their accustomed places, The 
first time Colonel Humby was seen after his 
return hia face flamed with brandy, as of old; but 
none anticipated otherwise. Of Mrs Humby, Jul- 
labad could not get a single glimpse. The colonel 
never went to church, and very likely refused 
to allow her to go; at all events, when two Sun- 
days had passed and Mrs Humby did not appear, 
Mrs Colonel Speedy, sitting in council over a 
five o’clock tea in her veranda, decreed that she 
herself and four other ladies of lesser degree 
should ‘call on’ the poor bride in due order of 
precedence, and bring all the social battery of 
the station to her relief. So, one after another, 
they called, and were received timidly and grate- | 
fully by the young wife. But their calls werd 
not returned. Sometimes in the early morning 
Mrs Humby was passed on her pony in the par- 
tially reclaimed tract of jungle Fhich was digni- 
fied with the name of ‘The Park ;’ sometimes 
she was seen sitting alone in the veranda reading 
or sewing, or wandering about the garden in the 
late evening; but she was ds isolated from all 
intercourse with human beings—except her native 
servants—ns if her husband's bungalow were a 
zenana, 

In this matter, Colonel Humby was too atrong 
for Jullabad. He cared nothing for society in 
the station, which, indeed, he had long ago 
voked and defied to his utmost, eo that he conld 
add little more to his unpopularity now; and he 
was his wife’s lord and master. For what people 
said he did not care; he required his’ wife to 
obey hie will, and to hold no communication 
with othars save with his isgion and in his 
jesesrice ; ‘and as, under the condition of Colonel 

amby’s presence, no one desired any communi- 
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cation with Mrs Humby, the result was her 
complete isolation. 

It wos in February Colonel Humby brought 
his wife to Jullabad ; and by the time that people 
began to pre for the annual migration to the 
hille—in the early days of April—the circum- 
stances of Mrs Humby had grown to be accepted 
as an established fact about which it was useless 
to talk any longer. In the stir of moving to 
the hills she was for a time forgotten. Etheria, 
the hill station which pertained to Jullabad, only 
fifty miles off, wos a very delightful place and 
famous for its ‘pace,’ so that for a couple of 
months pleasure reigned paramount in that bracing 
and wwiskad altitude. About this time, however, 
men who had been left behind on the hot plains 
for duty began to turn up, exhausted, for their 
six weeks’ leave, and these brought strange 
Tumours with them. Colonel Humby was keep- 
ing his young wife on the plains for the hot 
season! This was inhuman enough; but other 
stories floated obout on the air—stories spoken 
in whispers. The man was drinking heavily and 
using the poor child with cruelty. 

Among the officers who were obliged to remain 
in Jullabad for the necessary discharge of military 
duties was Lieutenant Everest of the Fusiliers, 
already mentioned. Three other officers of his 
corps remained, and from the veranda of their 
iness-bungalow there was ao view of the ‘com- 
pound belonging to the bungalow of Colonel 

umby. Being imprisoned within-doora for ten 
or twelve hours of the blazing doy they sat 
smoking and talking in their veranda—or some 
distance out iu the open—up to one or two o'clock 
in the morning. One night in July—a still, 
stifling night, the atmosphere like that of a heated 
oven, though it was half an hour past midnight 
—the four men Jay back in rocking-chairs in 
the open compound, naeidly smoking, and for 
the most part silent through sheer want of breath 
to carry on conversation. All else was silent, too, 
save for the occasional hungry yclp of a pack 
of jackuls prowling for offal in the vicinity of 
the bungalows, or the more distant cachinnat- 
ing bark of the ‘laughing’-hyena in the jungles. 
Even these wonted s-unds were intermittent and 
foint under the atmospheric oppression. The still- 
ness was suddenly broken upon in a manner to 
rouse into instant activity the enfeebled vitality 
of the four officers and quicken their interest to 
a decree of excitement. Cries of alarm broke 
on the air from the direction of Cvlonel 
Humby’s bungalow. These were followed, in o 
minute or two, by the native servants fying in all 
directions from the compound 

‘Humby isin a fit,’ observed one of the officers. 
«I euppose he is thrashing the natives.’ 

He had hardly spoken when a short, sharp, 
scream pierced the air, and the four men leaped 
to their feet. 

‘ He is killing his wife!’ cried one. 

There was a minute’s silence—painful and 
anxious silence to these chivalrous men, think- 
ing of the unprotected girl subjected to the 
brutality of a madman in that isolated bungalow. 
Then a white figure appeared in the veranda; 
she stood for a moment in an attitude of fear 
and indecision, and turning her head ay 
towards the deor by which she had emerge 
sprang from the veranda and ran down the garden 
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among the shrubs. The four officers were in a 
istressing situation, The most chivalrous are 
bound, under the usages of civilisation, to healtate 
befare interfering between man and wife. There 
was further reason for hesitating here. The 
man might be menacing her life, but they could 
not say §0; he might he simply treating her 
with that brutality in which the law passively 
liceuses the unresisted tyrant. But for men in 
their position to thrust themselves, from whatever 
motive, into the domestic concerns of an officinl 
holding the high civil rank of Colonel Humby 
was an act of temerity at which they had good 
reason to hesitate. Officialism is the governing 
power in India, and a certain status in the 
service’ carries with it (if need be) practical 
exemption from the operations of the law. 

‘There he is!’ was the exclamation, as Colonel 
Humby was seen reeling into the veranda He 
appeared to be searching for his wife. Not finding 
her, he stepped off the veranda and went slowly 
down through the garden, 

‘He will find her—she ia in white. Are we wen 
to stand here?’ excluimed one of the officera, 

‘Not 1, for one!’ answered Lieutenant Everest 
with set teeth. ‘If the man were the Goveruor- 
General, he shall not ill-use his wife again while 
I can protect her’ He darted down the com- 
pound as he spoke, followed by the others, and 
took a direction which led towards that part of 
the garden whither Mrs Humby had disappeared. 
Her husband was still floundering about among 
the bushes some distance up. Everest had placec 
his foot upon the low earth-fence to step into 
the garden, when he saw her cronching in a 
heap beneath un orange-tree. The young officer 
remained where he was, realy to leap acrosa. 
Culone: Humby called his wife's name; and the 
poor thing crouched cluser to the ground with 
fier hands clasped above her lcad, as if to offer 
what frail protection they could against a coming 
blow. Evecrest’s blood boiled and his fingera 
twitched savagely. Regardless of consequences, 
there was a brute’s punishment awaiting the 
Deputy-Commiasioner a3 soon as he discovered 
his wife’s hiding-place. The intoxicated beast 
was so long in coming! Every detour to right 
or left among the shrubs made Lyerest’s teeth 
snap with impatience. 

Before the wished-for moment of dire chastisc- 
ment, however, a shriek of agonised terrer from 
Mrs Humby Vrought tle officer with a leap to 
the spot. He staggered with horror when he 
discovered the cause. A cobra was wriggling up 
the tree at the foot of which the unfortunate girl 
had been crouching. The deadly reptile paused 
a moment in its ascent, and with glittering eyes 
and angrily extended ‘hood,’ hissed ite defiance, 
Everest had nothing in his hand ; and,blivious 
to danger, clenched ‘his fist, and dealt the dreaded 
gnake 60 terrific a blow behind the hood that its 
spine was shattered, and it dropped to the ground, 
coiling aud recoiling in vicious knota, but power- 
less to do further mischief. Then the officer 
raised the unconscious woman in his arms and 
Lore her from the spot. The others, on hearing 
the shriek, had entered the garden too, and met 
Everest carrying Mrs Humby. : 

‘Run qfickly, one of you, for Dr Rainsford— 
she lias beeu Litten by a cobra !’ 

‘Good heavens!’ was the exclamation of all 
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three together. Then one started at a ran for| affairs. I know you are indifferent as to public 


the doctor; whilst another observed, below his 
breath : ‘If that ia so, Chartie, the doctor will be 
little use; ehe will be dead before he is here 
Take her up to the bungalow.’ 

Halfway up the path, Colonel Humby stood, in 
flannel tronsers shirt. Mr Everest, carrying 
the girl in his arma, walked first, his two brother- 
officers following close behind. The Deputy-Com- 
missioner took ea position in the middle of the 
path, evidently determined to allow them to go 
no farther. 

“What does this mean?’ demanded Humby. 

‘Your wife has been bitten by a cobra—let me 
pasa, answered Everest. 

The man seemed staggered for a moment, and 
looked closely into the white face which lay on 
Everest’s shoulder. Then he drew back a pace 
and glared at the young officer. ‘Put her down !’ 
he commanded, pointing to the ground. ‘What 
brought you there? Put my wife down, I say 1’ 

The young fellow's breath came quick and 
hard, and for a short space he was unable to 
speak ; then, to the astonishment of his friends, 
he slowly and gently laid the unconscious form 
ucross the path, and having done so, drew himself 
erect and looked at Colonel Humby. The latter 
made a motion to approach his wife ; but in an 
instant Everest’s foot was across her ; and shaking 
in every fibre from excitement, he put out his 
clenched hand and stopped the man. ‘Colonel 
Humby !’ he shouted, ‘1 will give you ten seconds 
to obey. Get out of my way, or’ 

Colonel Humby was sober enough to see his 
danger. With a iow growl like that of a baffled 
beast, he turned his back and walked off. Everest 
drew a deep breath, and tenderly lifted Mrs 
Humby in fis arms. They laid her on a couch 
in the veranda, administering atimulante as well 
as they could, until Dr Rainsford arrived, which 
was in less than ten minutes. 

‘A cobra, did you say?’ inquired the doctor, 
proceeding to examine hands and feet for the 
puncture of the poisoned fany. 

‘I saw it wriggling up the tree under which 
she was sitting—I1 killed it,” was the anawer. - 

‘In that case, I fear 1 can do nothing. Poor 
child !’ 

The doctor failed to discover the mark of the 
enaoke’s bite. He poured some brandy down her 
throat, and sat ing her attentively with his 
hands clasped under his chin. A faint fluttering 
of her bosom and a movement of the eyelids 
aroused his interest, and he leaned over her and 
laid his hand on her Jeft side. ‘She has not been 
bitten! The poor thing has only been frightened 
almost to denth. Stand back—or, wait; let us 
carry this couch out into the open.’ 

It turned out as the doctor eaid. In a few 
minutes, Mrs Humby opened her eyes, closed 
them again with a shudder, and began to breathe 
quickly. She had discovered the make moving 
among the folds of her dress, and, with that cry of 
horror which they had heard, had fainted. 

Coleone) Humby now appeared upon the scene, 
and heard of his wife's escape with an appearance 
of shocking indifference. 

* Dr Rainsford remained a minute or two after 
the officers left, to have a word with the Deputy- 
Commissioner. ‘Colonel Humby,’ he eaid, ‘it Je 





mot for othera to interfere in any man’s private 


opinion ; but let me warn you ef this fact, sir, as 
a medical man. If you keep your wife on the 
plains far the remainder of this hot seasen, you 
will furnish another grave in the station ceme- 
tery before Christmas—in which case, colonel, you 
upay accept my assurance that a stronger power 
than public opinion will call you to account,’ 

A fortnicht afterwards, the few men in Jullabad 
made the discovery that Colonel and Mrs Humby 
were gone to the hille—had, in fact, been some 
days gone. They did not appeet at Etheria; and 
indeed it was not until their return—in the 
middle of October—that people knew where they 
had been. 

Matters seemed to go on as vanal. Mra Humby 
was never met in the mornings upon her pony 
throngh the Park, but she was visible in the 
reba ik almost all day long, engaged in needle- 
work. As far as could be judged from such a view 
as was obtainable thus, she looked better; the atmo- 
sphere of the hills had brought back some colour 
to her cheek. And there waa, besides, that sacred 
and silent expectancy in her bosom which gives 
brightness to woman’s eye in the midst of dark- 
ness. Was not the promise of this baby-life, 
coming tv brighten her own, more precious to the 
ill-used and solitary wife than it ever can be to 
more fortunate sisters ministered to by the soli- 
citous love of husband and friends? 

Then came the time when she was seen no 
longer in the veranda, Even the masculine heart 
of Jullabad was touched when it became known 
that her infant was dead. The mother’s lot was 
darker than before. What went on in that 
bungalow nobody knew, for no European went 
there—no Englishwoman even could obtain 
admittance to the house with a woman’s aid and 
sympathy, when these were sorely needed in the 
time of agony and grief. The crowning outrage 
of all was soon made known, and drew a shout of 
indignation from the community: to attend his 
wife in her illness, Colonel Humby employed a 
native doctor ! 

Public feeling at last became so strong against 
Colonel Humby’s treatment of his unhappy wife, 
that a statement was drawn up, to be signed by 
every resident in the station, and forwarded to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the province—or if 
necessary, to the government at Simla itself. As 
Sir Charles one the Lientenant-General, was. 
the first official in Jullabad, to him the deputation 
of ladies came with this paper for the sanction 
of his signature at the head of the lists The 
general read the document through, and observed : 
‘Ladies, I would in this matter willingly sign my 
name to a stronger representation of the case. As 
far as I can judge, however, the movement is of 
a kind to do more harm than good to the poor 
thing whom we all desire to befriend.’ 

‘How ao, Sir Charles?’ demanded Mra Speedy. 
‘Can anything be possibly worse than her present 
situation? Aud we owe something to our 
selves |’ 

‘Very true. But what could either the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor or the government doi They 
could only remove the man to another district, 
which would make things no better. Amd our 
interference on her behalf would only deepen 
still more Colonel Humby’s anaccountabie cruel 
to hie wife. You cannot help a woman who 





wore 
ively enbmissive to whatever treatment her 
a6 deals ont to her. You pity her as 
much as you will; you cannot help her.—We 
had better let this peg opera he added, 
pointing to the on the te! 

‘Tl tell al I would do, Charles,’ said 
the general’s lovely wife with flashing eyes, ‘if I 
were Mrs Humby ; I would roast the man in the 
ashes of his own b ow !? 

Lady O’Reilly’s high-spirited declaration was 
the only comfort which the deputation carried 
away with them. Convinced by what the fo 
had said, the movement against Colonel Humby 
was dropped; but the sentiment of 80 exalted 
and respected a lady as the general's wife was too 

recious not to be widely dwelt upon. In a few 
toes all Jullabad knew, with deep satisfaction, 
Lady O’Reilly’s declaration that in Mrs Humby’s 
place she would roast her husband in the flames 
of his own bungalow. 

There was many a ceeret wish that Colonel 
Humby might indeed goad his unhappy wife to 
some stitch d rate act. No one dreamed how 


nearly the outburst of Lady O’Reilly’s indignant 
heart foreshadowed the tremendous tragedy which 
appalled the community four-and-twenty hours 
la 


ter. 

The following night there was a dance at the 
Assembly Rooms; and at about eleven o'clock, 
when the revelry was at its highest, the band— 
which played outside the building—suddenly 
stopped. For some seconds the dancers stood on 
the Rook: expecting the music to resume ; then an 
electric neni of unaccountable excitement swept 
through the crowd. A gathering and rising of 
voices without cnused a rush tu the veranda 
There was a dull red glare in the sky; and 
smoke, flames, and fragments of burning wood 
were thrown up above the trees beneath it. 
Every person there knew that it was Colonel 
Humby's bungalow that was burning—that in 
fifteen minutes the fire would have eaten it to 
the ground. 


LOW-TONED FICTION, 


Maxy of the novels now published may be classed 
under the above heading, more especially those 
written by inferior novelista. Women ore great 
offenders in this t, some honourable excep- 
tions shining oat among others like stars in a 
clondy sky. Every day sees some new novel 
jasue from the prese, and chronicles the plunge 
of yet another aspirant for literury fame into 
the crowded arena, to swell the lengthy list of 
authors. 

It is a sign of the times that what are termed 
‘racy’ novela are the most run after by the 
fiction-reading public, and consequently thoee 
most readily accepted by certain publishers. In 
this money-getting, money-grabbing age, some 
publishers and authors seem to have met on 
common d in pandering to a vitiated public 
teste, and producing books which will not bear 
the test of being read alond in the home-circle. 
Among the worst offenders m such novel-writing 
are women, who choose riaqué subjects to write 
on, and nite Pe 8 name gee ee detail on 
topics which the purer-minded of their sisters 
would hesitate to speak of. There are exceptions, 


. S35 
as we bave said—women who do not degrade 
their talents, but write with a purity of pi 
books which it is a pleasure to read and res 

Can any one, looking at the question of nine- 
teenth-century light literature from an unpre- 
judiced point of view, say that the style of 
writing pow ia an improvement on that which 
obtained a century ago? The novela of thoes 
days were decidedly coarse, their plainnesa of 
speech corresponding with the habits and customs 
of the period; but books were then written 
with the laudable intention of showing up the 
vices of which they treated, and, if possible, 
checking sach vices by pungent and scathing 
satire; thus being in advance of fashionable 
modern society-novels, which, though more refined 
in specch, are more destructive to morality, in 
that the authors gloss over sin, picturing it in 
alluring colours, wrapping it up in sensuous word- 
painting, and, while professing to disapprove, 
yet setting it before youthful imaginations in 
anything but its hideous reality; or else write 
in euch a matter-of-fact, every-day-occurrence 
sort of a light of vice aa to rob it of ite actual 
criminality. 

Both styles are deeply to be regretted, for both 
are working ticaleneble harm ; and it is sad to 
reflect on the marked increase of books of this 
stamp. Rare, indeed, is it to find a novel in 
which the interest is not centred on the lovo of 
aman for a married woman, or of a young girl 
fora married man. We cannot blind ourselves to 
what “oes on in the world around us, but we do 
not wish such knowledge thruat at us, 30 to apeak, 
in fiction, That love is the legitimate theme of 
romance, one is quite ready to acknowledge, but 
not love of such a spurious, not to say sinful 
character. Without being unduly censorious, or 
wishiny to attribute to novelists who so syate- 
matically degrade their talents, absolute impurity 
of motive, it is impussible to do otherwise than 
lament the immoral tendencies of the age with 
regard to light literature; authors, publishers, 
and the public are alike to blame. If such books 
were pot cagerly sought after, they would neither 
be written nor published, and we should be able 
to allow new novels to lie on our tables without 
fear of their contaminating the minds of our 
growing familica. It is no narrow-minded prad- 
ishness which causes us to write thua; it is a 
mere dealing with the acknowledged fact, that our 
lighter litciature is each year becoming 
moral, an that the eflect of this deteriaration 
in fiction upon the rising generation is elready 
bringing forth evil fruit, and proving, by lowering 
the wall between vice and virtue, disastrous in 
the extreme. 

It is not necessary to mention the authors 
who are in this respect the worst offenders ; names 
will readily occur to those who ind in novel- 
reading from as er are obli to = 
through fiction for reviewi 
asewel realistic writers, Chone i fellow the 
French school, litte need here be anid; they 
write with a motive ; how far they are justified 
in so doing is an open question. If good is done 
by euch realism, it is weighed down in the b 
by eT evil of example not being one of the 
least of he faulta to be laid at its doer. Some- 
ene low down in the ecale of literature argues : 
‘So-and-eo writes in mich-and-such e@ style, and 
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hia, or her, books always take ;’ and then pro- 
ceeds to a slavish imitation of the subject handled, 
without the breadth and power of treatment 
which raised the other's work out of the 
ordinary groove, Clever writers will do real 
abiding good if they refuse to follow the taste 
of the day for highly sensational matter, and 
use the talents given them to raise the general 
tone of fiction; thus setting a good example to 
the ruck of imitators who think only of the 
monetary side of the question, and write in a 
uestionable atyle because it paya them to do eo, 
their excuse being: ‘We mnat live; our profes- 
sion is literature; and unless we write books 
bordering on, if not acta overstepping the 
bounds of morality, they will not be considered 
“racy” enough to meet the present taste, and so 
fail to find o market.’ 

To auch may be said: ‘Your brain-power is 
given you to employ for good, not evil; better 
never touch o pen again, than use that pen in 
& manner harmful to the world you live in 
by throwing: wider open the gate of pernicious 
literature.’ 

A remedy for this growing evil is not easy 
to find; but if reviewers would steadily set them- 
selves against noticing in any way low-toned and 
inunora] publications, the thin end of the wedge 
would be inserted. If such novels fell etill-born 
from the press, publishers would no longer care to 
accept thom ; and the supply being governed by 
the demand, they would decreane in number, as 
writers turned their imaginations into healthier 
channela. An adverse review often helps much 
more to aell a book of a doubtful nature than one 
in its favour, condemnation mercly stimulating 
a certain class to read the novel censured. But 
if such works were simply ignored, they would 
not circulate to the extent they now do. At 
first, it would be difficult to bring this rule 
into practice ; but it¢ could be done if the editors 
of the best papcrs and magazines, whose duty 
it is to raise the tone of English literature, would 
agree with their reviewcre that such publications 
ap can be justly termed objectionable from a moral 
standpoint should not receive notice of any kind 
in their columns, Lesser lights would soon follow 
in the wake of the greater luminarics, and a 
salutary check would be put on the low-toned 
modern novel. 

It is a social question this of low-toned and 
harmful writing, touching so closely as it does 
on the morals of our youth, and one it is high 
time was taken in hand and grappled with in 
serious earnestness, 





A ROGUES' PICTURE-GALLERY. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART IL 


In this Picture-gallery may be found portraits 
of ‘confidence’ and ‘banco’ men. The word 
banco was applied to an old English game with 
dice ; and this very game has in America been 
elaborated into a successful method of swindling. 
The banco-man usually rents an office for a wee 

or two, or at anyrate until such time as he can 
find a goose to pluck; and he has two or three 
partners or confederates to work with him One 
of these, a well-dressed affable gentleman to all 
appearance, looks out in the principal atreets of 
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for a likely dupe.- Having found his 
rey, the affable one rushes up to him, shakes 

im warmly by the hand with * How are you, my 
dear Mr Brown?’ The stranger draws back for a 
moment, and explains that he is not Mr Brown, 
but that his name is Robinson, of such-and-such 
a town. The affable one thereupon apologises 
for his mistake, and retirea But the name of 
Robinson is whispered to a confederate, and once 
more the stranger is stopped by a well-dressed 
man. He is in a strange place, and is flattered 
by being addressed by name, especially by one 
who seeins to know plenty of people at home 
that he knows himself, for the banco-man has 
had time to refer to a directory, and has posted 
himself accordingly. The fly is gradually drawn 
towards the web; he plays banco with his newly- 
found friend, is allowed to win for a time, 
but at last drawa a blank, and loses a lump sum 
of money. It is enid that a certain lecturer on 
things esthetic, while he was in the States coaxing 
the dollars out of the public with his ‘curls, 
sunflowers, and knee-breeches,’ fell a victim to one 
of these swindlers, and left a large proportion of 
his gains as a tax on his simplicity. ese men 
seem to be fascinated with their calling, for one of 
them is reported as having expressed himself as 
follows: ‘The prettiest banco 1s when we Jand a 
big fish. Talk about trout-fishing! Just think of 
the fun hooking a man that’s worth from five 
hundred to tive thousand dollars! Of course, it 
tukes a man of education and refinement to do 
this sort of business, but there are several college 
graduates among our fellows,’ 

The well-known dictum, ‘ The receiver is worse 
than the thief,’ is strictly true, for unless the thief 
can find a safe market for his ill-gotten property, 
his occupation is gone. Receivers in large cities 
generally follow some legitimate business, uncer 
cloak of which they can carry on their nefarious 
trade. They are cautious men, who seldom get 
punished, partly because of the great care which 
they exercise in dealing with their clients, and 
also because of the state of the American law, 
which renders it extremely difficult to bring home 
to a man legal proof of his guilt. The receiver 
never deals directly with a thief, but always 
through a third person, generally the wife of some 
convict who is serving his time in prison. He 
gives the thief about one-fourth of the value of 
the articles which he purchases, and should they 
consist of plate or jewelry, the gold and silver are 
put into the melting-pot before he attempts to 
turn them into money. The petty thieves, pick- 
pockets, and shop-lifters, are his usual customer ; 
and if he is cautious, he will drive a aa 

1 


the ae 


trade with very little risk to himself. 


*Sawdust-men’ are a class of swindlera that ]ive 


on the principle of ‘diamond cut diamond,’ and we- 


coufess that we have no sympathy for their nume- 
rous Victims, for the latter are quite os criminal 
as themselves. Their modus operandi is the follow- 
ing. They firet of all obtain the names of persons 
who are regular subscribers to lotteries, and soon 
compile a list of those who ‘make haste to be 
rich” They now issue a contidential circular, 
which states in guarded language that they have 
for aale counterfeit notes of various denominations, 
which they are willing to dispose of for about ten 

cent, of the nominal value. A meeting is 
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arranged at an office, and the would-be buyer 
t 
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gocs to make the purchase. He is shown quan- 
tities of reol notes, fresh and criap from the 
government treasury, while their handler pretends 
that they ore only splendid imitation ones. An 
assorted number of them are chosen, tied into a 
bundle, and thrown carelessly to the top of the 
desk at which the seller sits, which desk stands 
against the wall He then opens the desk for the 
ostensible object of showing his client something 
else, the upraised lid hiding for a moment the 
bundle of notes. While this is proceeding, a 
confederate in the next room opens a panel in 
the wall, and exchanges the bundle for a similar 
one stuffed with sawdust. The stranger pays his | 
money, aud walks off with the valuable parcel. 
When he subsequently finds that he has been 
cheated, he dare not seek the aid of the police, for 
of course his mouth js closed. This method of 
making the victim a participator in the crime is! 
very clever, for it insures secrecy, and the sawdust- 
man continues to flourish. It is true that the 
anel trick has been worn somewhat threndbare ; ; 
ut several other “dodges quite as effectual are 
adopted to change the notes fur rubbish. 

e horse is often truly described as a ‘noble 
animal,’ but, by some strange fatality, it has given | 
rise to more ijcnoble transactions than any other 
quadruped. The frauds that are practised at 
horse-sales are without number, and seem almost 
to justify the saying of an expericnced dealer, 
‘Trust neither your brother nor your pastor if 
he is trying to sell you a horse.’ Let us trace one 
transaction of the kind. The prelude consists of 
an advertisement in one of the newspapers to the ; 
efiect that a gentleman who is suddenly called 
abroad wishes to find a kind master for his beau- 
tiful brown horse, so many hands high, a fast 
trotter, and perfectly sound, Cnn be seen at his 
private stables. The would-be purchaser finds a 
commodious stable, the horse in apparent good 
condition, and commences negotiations with the ; 
glib-tongned man in charge. Presently a con-, 
federate rushes in and displays a great anxiety | 
to purchase the animal. The man refuses to sell | 
to him, on the ground that the newcomer is a‘ 
mere dealer, who will sell the horse ayaia,: 
whereas the real object is to find a purchaser who 
will guarantee the favourite a good home. He 
would not sell to a dealer for thrice the money , 
which he is asking for the auimal, This seema 
conclusive ; but the confederate presently whispers 
to the first buyer that he is determined to have 
the horae ; and if he, the first comer, will buy it | 
for him, he will give him a commission of fifty | 
dollars on the transaction, This temptation to 
make a ten-pound note 20 vey easily is too much 
for Mr Verdant Green. He buys the horse, and 
leads him to a place agreed pen by the con- 
federate. But the man ia not there, and the pur- 
chaser has to keep his very sorry bargain for 
himself. <A case is cited in this book of rogues | 
where a purchaser drove away a horse so pur- 
chased, when it dropped down dead before he had 
covered many wards The police keep a sharp; 
lookout for these ‘horse-sharps, who are, how- | 








ever, so careful to keep just within the law thut a 
conviction seldom follows an arrest. 
One more method of cheating, which is Perhaps i 
ttt to the New World, is practised in the fol- | 
wing artfol manner. The performer is known | 


as a ‘gold-brick swindler, and he is generally a 


Sed eee ee 
man of education and pleasing manners With a 
forged letter of introduction he calls upon a@ 
well-to-do citizen, and for the first few weeks of 
their acquaintance his behaviour is all that can be 
desired. He then tells a plausible etory to the 
effect that some years back he was instrumental 
in saving the life of a notorious burglar, The 
burglar, for an extensive gold robbery, had aince 
been sentenced to acveral years’ im risonment, 
but was now at large. Anxious to do the man 
who had saved his life in venrs gone by a good 
turn, the burglar had confided to him the fact 
that the produce of the gold robbery, buried 
during his incarceration, was now, in the shape of 
ingots, again in his hands. The dithculty of dis- 
posing of these was somewhat grent, and for this 
reason he would sell them for about half their 
value to his old friend, who, not being a convict, 
could easily realise them. The well-to-do citizen 
is invited to purchase some of the ingots, with the 
understanding that they are first to be submitted 
to assay, to test the quality of the metal, An ap- 
pointinent is made with the ex-convict, and an 
ingot is produced. A piece is broken off each end 
of the bar, and a file is used to remove some gold- 
dust from its centre. These morsels of metal are 
given to the purchnsers, and by them sent to an 
assay office ; and from that office an assay note is 
duly received to the effect that the gold ia of fine 
aay A sale of the brick or bricks naturally 
ollows ; and the purchaser, who, by the way, is no 
better than any uther receiver of stolen goods, is 
very well pleased for a time with his bargain. 
The brick is ultimately found to cunaist of manu- 
factured metol with real gold ends, and a wedge 
of gold in the centre where it has been filed. 

Want of space will not permit us to describe 
mow of the ingenious dodges which have been 
and are practised in order to defraud the unwary 
or to tempt those who are paswing honest. But 
tha examples cited may serve to put those on 
their guard who are by their position ay to 
become a prey to evil-doers, e shall per 2 i 
serve a better purpose by making a few remarks 
vpon the general appearance of these men who 
live by crimes against property, aa indicuted by 
their photographs, 

If we beyin our review by a notico of the 
pictures of burglars, the reader will at once be 
prepared to believe that the Bill Sikes type of 
countenance is predominant. ut, alas for the 
falsity of preconceived notions, the reader will be 
quite wrong, No trace of Bill Sikes is here. His 

ortrait, as drawn by the many capable artista who 
fave illustrated the varivus cdlitions of Dickens's 
works, ia familiar to all of us. He is a beetle- 
browed ruffian, with a coarse inouth and a flat 
nose, haviny, in « word, ag close _a resemblance to 


lan ugly bulldeg as it is possible for the human 


features to imitate. But the real living burglar 
as he is photographed here haa not the remotest 
resemblance to that idenl, bat looks like any 
ordinary respectable member of society. We turn 
to one portrait at hazard. It is numbered twenty- 


| one, rod the name below it ie ‘John Clare,’ alias 


Gilmore, and he is s bank burglar. The picture 
is that of a good-looking man of about thirty. He 
wears a moustache and whiskers, and his dress is 
that of ne who is evidently particular about his 
rsonal zppearance, If we suw this portrait in a 
iend’s abun we should probably ask to whom 
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this honest good-tempered face belo We will 
now turn to Mr John Clare's memoir, and ascer- 
tain why he ap in such doubtful company. 
Here wae find hia ‘ Description—Thirty-six 
years old in 1886. Bern in United States. 
Photographer by trade. Single. Height, five feet 
eeven and « half inchea. Weight, one hundred 
and fifty pounds Black hair, dark hazel eyes, 
dark complexion. Wears black side whiskers and 
moustache. Haas a elight scar on left arm near 
elbow.’ His ‘record’ is too long to quote at 
length, but. we will give the cist of it. 

lare is o clever and desperate bank burglar, 
and is credited with the ability to make a good set 
of burglar’s tools. In 1866 he was tried for 
murder, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanced. 
The Court of Appeals granted him a new trial, 
and he was subsequently acquitted. In 1874 an 
attempt was made to rob the safe of the New 
York County Bank, and Clare, under the name of 
Gilmore, was the promoter of the cnterprise. He 
hired a basement next door to the bank, and after 
removing, with his accomplices, the brick walls of 
both buildings, set a steam-engine to work to bore 
out the back of the safe. The police having 
obtained information of what was going on, made 
@ raid and captured three of the mon engaged, 
but Clare escaped. He was caught, however, 
nearly two years afterwards, and sentenced to 
four and a half years’ imprisonment. Moral, 
‘Do not judge by SaneeToncesy for our good- 
locking, good-tempered friend turns out to be not 
only a desperate burglar, but a murderer. 

Let us take another case. We turn over the 
leaves of the volume, and are nt once attracted by 
the portrait of number fifty-eight, for he is distin- 
guished from his fellows by appearing in military 
uniform. He is quite a young mon, and his name 
is Hugh Courtenay ; but he prefers being 
known as ‘Lord Courtenay, and hos figured in the 
‘best American society as a British nobleman. We 
learn that he is well known all over the States 
and in Canada, and that there are many with 
whom he has made penuh who would be 
giad to see him again, if only for the opportunity 
of giving him up to the police. Hig method of 
procedure is simple and effective, and the ‘handle’ 
‘w ine name gives him a great initiatory advantage 
over other thieves, for the general public, even in 
democratic America, have a great affection for nr 
lord. A man likes to have the opportunity of 
saying, ‘My friend, Lord So-and-so, &., and 
actually feela flattered when his friend, Lord 
So-and-so, having run short of cash, asks him to 
honour his cheque for a large amount In this 
simple manner, the Boni British lord under dis- 
cussion succeeded in duping many victima He 
‘was at once received in the best society, and by 
his distinguished appearance and manners com- 
pletely captivated the female portion of the 
community. He spent money on cheap trash, 
which he generously presented to his frienda A 
young Baltimore belle describes him as a moat 
Taseinating personage, ond says that he waa the 
first who ever ‘fired her soul with love.’ The 
scamp was in fact Hionised ; but as he was always 
‘wondering what could be the matter with his 
stupid bankers in London,’ his male friends 
became suspirious, The ladies were then laid 
under contribution by his lordship, and many of 
them were victimised by him. At last the long 
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impending crisis came, and ‘Lord’ Courtenay 
suddenly disappeared. 

Taking « general survey of the portraits, we can 
auly describe them as being a fair sample of an 
ordinary crowd, except that the broad forehead in 
numerous cases indicates brain-power of no mean 
order ; more especially is this the case among the 
forgers and counterfeiters, and it is only fair to 

resume that their training as engravers, chemiasta, 
as has led to higher intellectual development 
than can be found among the general public, But 
let it not be supposed from our remarks that all 
these portraits are of nice-looking people, for this 
is, of course, not the case. Some of the men have 
the word scamp as clearly traced upon their faces 
aa if the letters were branded on their brows; but 
it cannot truly be said that these shady-looking 
ones are in greater proportion than they are in any 
ordinary crowd. 

This lost remark can hardly be applied to the 
female portraita, of which there are only nine, for, 
trnth to tell, there is not one of the number 
that we should care to regard-na an acquaintance. 
Perhaps the chief reason for this apparent libel 
on the other sex is the disadvantage under which 
the women labour in not being able to conceal 
their months. Of all features of the countenance, 
the mouth is most expressive of our inmost 
thoughts, and many a man is indebted to a thick 
moustache for shielding him from uncomplimen- 
tary criticism. The women whose portraits are 
before us confine their attention to pocket-picking 
and shop-lifting, and their doings do not call for 
further remark. 

We close the volume with very mixed feelings, 
and with the suspicion that either we ourselves 
must be unusually blind, or that the art of 
physiognomy—an innate knowledge of which is 
such a frequent boast by people who desire to 
be thought observant—is a delnsion and a snare. 
Was Lavater a humbug? or could he, if living 
now, trace the markings of crime in some of these 
placid open countenances? Qur ideal portraits of 
criminals have vanished for ever. 

It is very difficult, in attempting to draw a 
moral from these criminal records, to avoid giving 
expression to the hackneyed phrase to the effect 
that, if these men had applied their talents 
to honourable Poni, ane had exercised the 
same amount of industry and ingenuity in con- 
ducting them which they have devoted to crime, 
they might have won high places in the world’s 
esteem, Such an exordium from the lips of the 
judge is a common preface to a sentence of penal 
servitude, and is probably regarded by hardened 
criminals as a necessary part of the proceedinga 
Judging from the histories of these wretched men, 
whose portraits form co strange a Picture-gallery, 
such remarks are quite unheeded by them. They 
behave aa if there were only one mode of getting a 
living, that of circumventing their fellow-creatures. 
One of these criminals in our own country wrote 
in his diary, litt thinking that the words would 
ake ay be read in a court of justice, ‘Some 
men has Oranes and no money, and some has m 
and no braaes.’ He wrote further to the effect 
that it waa the mission of the impecunious to rob 
the empty-headed ones This was his code of 
morality, which he proceeded to act upon until 
pulled up by a sentence of penal servitude. He 
was the type of many who mistake the low 
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emnning with which they are gifted for genius As| to visit London, This bishop, it would appear, 
ve ot 


our records prove, some of these po 
great obi of observation, and by this means 
they have gained a wonderful knowledge of 
buman nature. But they are 20 constituted that 
they cannot sea any good in their fellow-beinga 
At times of failure or detection, they are apt to 
Teflect that perhaps after all ‘honesty is the best 

icy.’ But the thought that any one can be 

mest as a matter of right principle is beyond 
them. 

In years gone by, lunatics were treated far 
worse than criminals are in the present day, We 
now care for them tenderly as afflicted ones who 
have the strongest claim upon our Bympeniy. We 
are just beginning to regard chronic drunkenness 
48 a diseasc, and find that under scientific treat- 
ment the malady can be conquered. Perhaps, as 
the world grows older, we may find that there 
is some abnormal condition of the brain which 
causes a man to seek crooked ways rather than 
earn an honest living. Such a possibility is fore- 
shadowed to a certain extent by that sad but 
frequent addendum to a verdict—‘ Temporary 
insanity.’ 





SOMETHING ABOUT BETHLEHEM 
HOSPITAL 


Every one approaching London from the south or 
Surrey side of the Thames, through St George's 
Toad, must have observed on his left a building of 
vast proportions, crowned by a fine dome springing 
from the centre, and standing in a lurge enclosed 
space, neatly laid out. This is the celebrated 
lunatic asylum commonly called ‘ Bedlam ;’ anda 
few words on its singular origin may not be 
unacceptable, as the circumstances are not gene- 
rally known. 

In the year 1247, a priory of canons, with 
brethren and sisters, was founded near the north 
end of Old Broad Street, in the city of London, 
by one Symon Fitz-Mary, who was sheriff for that | 
year, and endowed it with all his lands in the 
parish of St Botulph, Bishopsgate. About the 
vear 1340 this priory was taken under the special 
favour of the king, Edward III, who, ea Stow 
quaintly describes it, ‘graunted protection to the 
brethren “ Milicie Beatwe Marie de Bethleme” 
within the citie of London, in the 14th year of his 
raiene. It was then an hospital! for distracted 
people. In this place, people that be distraight in 
wits are by the suite of their friendes receyved 
and kept as afore it was used, but not without 
charges to their bringers-in.’ 

Thus the priory of St Mary of Bethlehem 
became a regular hospital, chiefly devoted to the 
insane, and was recognised as such ; and about the 
year 1450 it passed under the formal protection 
of the city of London authorities But about a 
century later (1556), the corporation bought the 
patronage, property, and buildings with a sum of 
money bequeathed for that purpose by a certain 
charitable citizen and merchant tailor, Stephen 


asec | Was connected with the brethren and 


eat 
St Theodosius, founded at Bethlehem, in Ji 
abont the year 520 a.p.; and a this at 
were annexed three se hoapitala—one for 
the aged, one for the ae and one for the insane, 
Whether this Inst-mentioned fact had any influ- 
ence on the London establishment is not know: 
but it is certain that this house was recogni 
and used as an establishment, or asylum, for luna- 
tics in the beginning of the fifteenth century ; and 
the reason given for this—if Stow’s statement is 
to be relied on—was, that ‘the king of England 
not likinge such kind of people to remainc so near 
hie palace,’ had given orders for the immediate 
Temoval ‘of certain lunatics from Charing Crous 
to Bethlehem in the Biahopagate-without’ Char- 
ing Cross is here understood to mean the original 
lwnatic hospital of London, which then ttood in 
the ish of St Martin-in-the-Fields, und con- 
sequently close to Charing Croas. Tho site of this 
building continued to belong to the trustees of 
Bethlehem Hospital till the year 1830, when it 
was sold to, or exchanged with, the Crown, and 
was utilised in widening and improving what is 
now called West Strand, and the open space round 
Charing Cross, 

Matters continued thus, the priory of St Mary 
of Bethlehem—or at anyrate a purtion of it— 
being the recognised hospital for lunatics until the 
dissolution of the monasterica, when the priory 
being suppressed, the city, with the Anis approval 
and confirmation, purthased the asylum which 
became the ‘Bethlehem Hospital,’ by which name 
it has been known cver since, all mention of ita 
former 1cligious title of the ‘priory of St Mary of 
Bethlehem’ being suppressed ; and aubsequently, 
the ol] priory church and private chapel were 
ordered to be removed altogether peat the reign 
of Elizabeth, and the site was probably imme- 
diately built over. 

In 1669 a benevolent lord mayor, Sir Thomas 
Roe, another merchant tailor, enclosed au acre of 
ground, ‘part of the hospital land, lying on the 
west towards the Moor J"ields,’ to be used as a 
burial ground, his own wife being one of the first 
occupants, This same ground, afterwards laid out 
as a private garden, was used as such until the 
year 1866, aad still bi longed, with other ground 
adjoining, to the governors of Bethlehem orpitel 
In that year, however, it was eold to the Great 
Eastern Railway Company for sixty-one thousand 
pounds, and |i 13 on this ground that the present 

iverpool Strect Station is now built. ; 

It would appear that the name of the hospital 
scems to have been corrupted into its well-known 
title of ‘Bedlam’ about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, or shortly after that period, for 
we find in Shukepeare : 

Tet’s follow the old earl, and got the Bedlam 
To lead him where he would ; his regnish ma‘Iness 
Allows itself to anything. 


Matthew Prior, too, uses the term : 


One moraing very early, one morming in 
Bedlam, 


the spring, 
1 heard a maid in who mournf ae ; 


Gennings by name. The canons of thie priory Her chains she rattled on her hands, while sweetly thes 


were distinguished by the Star of Bethlehem 


embroidered on their gowns ; and by their rules, | : ; y 
were bonnd to supply food and lodging to| The allusiou to the rattling of the ‘chains on 
ppen | her hands’ occasions a painful ond uneasy feeling 


t 
ie Bishop of Bethlehem,’ should he ever 


sang she, 
‘L love mylove, because I know how truly he loves ms.’ 
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in re to the probable treatment of unfortunate 
lunatics in those days of darkness and barbarity, 
when brute force and savage violence were 
thonght to be-the only proper systems of treat- 
ment to be applied to those whose great misfor- 
tune it was to disordered intellects. 

The old priory having at length been found 
inadequate, a new hospital waa erected, not far 
from the old one, in the year 1675, in the Cole- 
man Street Ward, ontside the city wall, on a 
plot of land of two acres and a half, which the 
governors held on lease from the corporation of 
the city of London, at a nominal rent of one 
shilling per annum, for a term of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years. These new hospital build- 
ings were close agninst the city wall, and were 
designed by Robert Hooke, the well-known writer 
on philosophy and science, who lod been ap- 
pointed surveyor to the corporation, and who 
was intrusted with the surveying and laying out 
of the ground for the rebuilding of London after 
the great fire of 1666. {fe subsequently held the 
office of Secretary to the Royal Society until his 
Jeath in 1702. The new hospital, which was 

ve hundred and forty feet long by forty deep, 
4 said to have cost seventeen thousand pounds. 
Ty was, however, still found too emall te the 
increasing wants of the population, and two wings 
were added in 1733, devoted entirely to incur- 
ables. The entrance gates of this building bore 
two statues which were designed by Cibber; 
they represented, with life-like, painful reality, 
two different stages of madness. These two 
states are, we believe, still preserved in the 
South Kensington Museum. ‘This hospital has 
often been referred to by writers of the last 
century, and is represented by Hogarth in the 
lost picture of his well-known series of pictorial 
sermons entitled the ‘Rake’s Progress.’ 

As time rolled on and population largely in- 
crease’, 80 the demands upon the resources of 
the old establishment in Coleman Strect con- 
tinued to increase also, until it was determined 
to build another and a larger hospital in a more 
open and commodious spot, and give up the old 
city premises altogether. Accordingly, an eligible 
-site of eleven acres, situated in St George's Fields, 
was acquired in the year 1810, a spct at thot 
period almost ‘in the country, and very fresh 
and open, part of it having been occupied by the 
once famous ‘Dog and Duck’ tea and pleasure 

ardens, @ great resort, at that period, for Lon- 
foness who were, like Mrs Gilpin, ‘on pleasure 
bent,' and yet, like that thrifty lady, aie Shad 
a frugal mind ;’ for here amall luxuries in the 
way of tea, beer, and punch, with a little fiddling 
Be dancing, might readily be obtained at a cheap 
rate. On this site, the present building was 
erected, at a cost of one hundred and twenty-two 
thoueand five hundred and seventy-two pounds, 
or more than seven times the amount of the 
Coleman Street building, Thia large amount was 
made up by grants of public money, and by a 
large influx of subscriptions, both from private 
individuals and public bodies and Companies. 
The hospital was transferrel to St George's 
Fields in 1815. Large additions were made to 
‘this building about the year 1838 by Sir R, 
Smirke, the architect of the General Post-office 
and the British Museum; and co stands the 
Pedlam of the present day, one of the largest 
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Jonatic asylume which the country now 8, 
and where every appliance and practice that kind- 
ness, humanity, and common-sense, fonnded on 
long experience and close observation, can dictate 
are put in requisition in the modern and scientific 
treatment of those labouring under the saddest 
and most distressing of mortal afflictions How 
different from the old systems, when patients 
were chained and manacled, or flogged and beaten 
without mercy ; and when the patients—even the 
worst cases—were exhibited to the thoughtless 
public, who were admitted to Bedlam at 20 much 
per head, and allowed to irritate and make 
sport and fun of these unfortunate and deeply 
afflicted creatures. But let us all be thankful 
that these horrors have become a matter of black 
history, and may be now considered as things of 
the past, in these days of superior knowledge and 
enlightened advancement. 


THE CITY LIES IN HUSHED REPOSE. 


Tue city lies in hushed repose, 
The wintry night-wind freshly blows, 
As if to rock the cradled host 
In slumber'’s swect oblivion lost. 
But hark ! a sound, and Jo! a sight 
That wakes the town in dead of might. 
A shriek and a glare, 
A cry of despair 
At the flames in their ire, 
For the one word is ‘ Fire !? 
The people rush out, 
And, with burry and shout, 
Prega on to the light 
As it brightens the night, 
And spreads like a banner unfuried up on high, 
A sign and a terror against the dark sky! 
But hark to the clatter, than musio more sweet, 
OF the rolling wheels and the horses’ fect ! 
‘Out of the way—out of the way ! 
They come to save—now clear the way!’ 


A sea of faces upward tarned, 
One fear by every heart inurned ; 
By ruddy light is clearly read 
On every brow the anxious dread. 
A mother 'mid the bright light stands, 
Her neck tight clasped by baby hands, 

And through roar and hiss, 

Not quite they mias 

Her piteous frenzied cry ; 

But mounting quick on high 

A hero springs, 

His helm a star 
OF hope, that flings 
A halo far 

*Mid the lurid light, 
For a moment lost, then dimly acon 

Ag it gleams on the sight, 
The curling wreaths of smoke between { 
Up the ladder One rushed, but Three come down, 
And the shining helm is a hero's crown ! 
Yet heeds not he what people gay, 
He only bide them ‘clear the way J’ 

Camitna CRosnamd. 
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7 written history of nations. The pious Dionysius 
CONCERNING BELLS. Barsalabi, in his Dissertation on Bells, asserts that 

As the soft breeze of a summer day will carry) he finds it recorded in several histories that Noah 
the vibrating echoes of a peal of bells into the far | received o command that the workmen employed 
distance, to find their answer on mountain heights | in building the Ark ehould be summoned to their 
and in hollowed dell, so their musical voices aome- | labour by the strokes of wood ona bell; but the 
times recall dead or absent friends, and reminis- | earliest mention of them in Scripture is found in 
cences of events of long ago that have been for-| Exodus xxviii. 33-35, and xxxix. 25, when speak- 
gotten for yeara. The same thing seldom affects | ing of the necessary ornaments for the hem of the 
two people in an equal degree. Extremes often | high-pricst’a robe : ‘And beneath upon the hem of 
meet, and such sounds as the ringing of bells may | it thon shalt make pomegranates of blue, and of 
at once suggest something ludicrous or extremely | purple, and of scarlet, round about the Iem 
solemn, a pleasant incident or a disagrecable | thereof; aud bells of gold between them round 
experience. Their charm and influence, bow-! about: a golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden 
ever, are acknowledged by all save the carping} bell aud a pomegranate, upon the hem of the 
few who vote them a nuisance, or the unhappy | robe round about. And it shall be upon Aaron 
sufferer from a too highly etrung nervoue organiaa- | to minister: and his sound shall be heard when 
tion, who cannot endure noise, even if it is dis-|} he goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, 
guised as music. Bells are so intimately linked | and when he cometh out, that he die not.’—' And 
with the trifling and the momentous, the ead and| they made bells of pure gold, and put the bells 
the joyful events of life, both public ond private, | between the pomegranater upon the hem of the 
that their manifold uses or relative importance in| robe.’ It is possible that the Aesyrians and 
the daily routine is frequently overlookel ; and) Egyptians used belle exclusively in religious 
yet they may be classed in the category of those | rites; Lut the Grecks ond Romans employed 
secruingly trivial but essential factors which help | them for secular as well as for religious purposes, 
to make existence easy and possible, by econo-| At the British Museum may be seen, in a case 
mising labour, marking periods of time, sending|in the Nimroud Gallery of Assyrian Antiquitier, 
forth warnings and notices, and making known} eighty small ironze bells with iron tongues, 
public rejoicinga or a nation’s mourning. The| which were found by Layard in a caldron, 
hammering and the clashing, the chiming and the | when excavating Nimroud—the ancient Calah 
striking, the ringing and the tolling of bells are| of Scripture—on the banks of the Tigris, the 
accepted as a matter of course, just the same as|@pproximate date of which city may be given 
the meals they herald, or the inevitable recurrence | from 3.c. 885 to 630. The great feasts of Osiris, 
of mid-day and midnight, the sun rising and the| the judge of the dead, were inaugurated by the 
sun setting. If the food, the light, and the dark- | Egyptian priests with the ringing of hand-bells ; 
ness were suddenly withdrawn, so a perceptivle| and the Gireek priests of Cybele followed the 
blank would remain in the absence of bells, pro-| same custom when they sacrificed to the ‘mother 
claiming the sorrows and the joys of mankind, | of a hundred gods.’ Later, they were in more 
and, us the old Italian writer, Magius, so poetic- | general vse with both Greeks and Romans. 
ally expresses it, ‘giving a tongue to time, which | Pliny refers to the sounding of a bell in public 
would otherwise pass over our heads as silently as | places in Athens to advertise the sale of fish— 
the clouds, and lending a warning to its perpetual | doubtless, the predecessor of the modern town- 
flight,’ crier, who may still be heard in remote country 
The origin of the bell is not known; but a/ districta The Greek sentries in camps and gar- 
knowledge of it goes back to a period beyond the | risons, when they heard the ringing of a bell, 
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of the heavy awin bell, from the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons to that of the Normang, must have 
been tolerably rapid, when the great size and 
strength of the belfries, built by the latter, is 
considered. About the middle of the seventh 
century, in the reign of Egfrid, Benedict, Abbot 
of Wearmouth and of Jarrow-upon-Tyne, pre- 
sented some large bells to his church ; and about 
the same period the Venerable Bede relates how 
the nuns of St Hilda, at Whitby, were sum- 
Mmoned to prayers by the sound of bells. At 
the present day, very few bells are Jeft bearing 
authentic dates previous to the Reformation, 
although it is seid that one was removed from 
the beliry of an old church in Cornwall, inscribed 
‘Alfredus Rex, which must, if the inscription 
was correct, have been in use for a thousand 
years. The most reliable guide for deciding the 
approximate date of the casting of a bell is the 
several marks and stamps impressed upon it by 
the founder, for it is generally known in what 
century any noted founder lived; and they were 
also fond of inscribing on them quaint mottoes, 
sometimes of exhortation, sometimes of warning, 
a definition of their use, or an injunction to 
attend to certain duties. In 1675, an old peal 
of belle, each bearing a motto, was taken down 
from the belfry of St Michael at Coventry and 
recast. No. 4 was the workmen’s bell: aq ring 
at six to let men know, When to and from their 
work to go, No. 7, the sermon bell, running 
thus: ‘I ring to Sermon with a Lvsety Bombe, 
That all may come and none may atay at home.’ 
No. 8 implies the frequent occurrence of fires, 
when the greater part of the houses were built 
of wood instead of stone: ‘I am, and have been 
called the Common Bell, To ring when Fier 
breaks out to tell.’ An old bell at St Sidwell’s, 
Exeter, is, like many small things in this world, 
both assertful and boastful: ‘I mean to make it 
understood That Hengh I'm little, yet I’m good.’ 
Another, hanging in Newton-Abbot Church, has 
a similar mecrpuce : ‘Although I am both light 
and small, I will be heard above you all.’ Devon- 
shire has its full share of fine medieval churches 
scattered about the beautiful rich county, and 
these churches, as a rule, have hey als of 
ancient bells. The peal in Exeter Cathedral, ten 
in number, claims to be the heaviest as well as the 
sweetest in all England. 

Among the melodious bells of Dewsbury, in 
Yorkshire, is one called ‘Black Tom of Sothill,’ 
which was presented in expiation of a murder. 
Its lugubrious sound hooms out and breaks 
upon the midnight silence of a Christmas eve, 
when its solemn tolling is known as the ‘devil's 
knell,’ signifying, that when Christ was born, 
the devil died. Pagendary superstition has always 
invested bells with miraculous powers and stran 
influences ; but why the so-called spirits of dark- 
ness are credited with a strong aversion to their 
din, has never been satisfactorily explained. In 
many Catholic countries, the church bells are set 
ringing during a thunderstorm, a superstitious 

ractice which prevailed in England before the 
ormation, for Latimer alludes to if, saying 
‘that the devil might take flight, and so the 
storm subside. Wynkyn de Worde also believed 
in its efficacy, ‘because, he writes, ‘evil spirits 
no doubt moche when they hear the bells rongen.’ 
A remnant of the same faith lingers in the tolli 





















knew the relief-guards were approaching, and 
were bound to answer the signal. At Rome 
also, the musical tinkling, announcing the hour 
for the indulgence of the luxurious bath, was 
welcomed by’the Romans, who made great use 
of bells as personal ornaments, and adopted 
them for emblems on their triumphal processional 


cars. 
The small quadrangular hand-bells, made of 
thin plates Sh haituierad iron, riveted together 


at the sides and bronzed—a form represented 
on some of the old Irish stone crosses, and speci- 
mens of which are in the British and Hibernian 
Museums—were exclusively used for ecclesiastical 
purposes, Their introduction into Britain is 
enerally assigned to the wandering monks, who 
In those early days of Christianity made frequent 
pilgrimages to Italy. Ireland possesses a rich 
collection of these old bells, some of which, with 
a traditional history, are preserved in cost] 
shrines, embellished with gems. In the Anna 
of the Four Masters, mention is made of the ‘Bell 
of St Patrick,’ which has ever becn held in special 
veneration because of the belief that it was the 
property of that saint. For generations this relic 
was in the possession of the Mulholland family, 
who kept it buried, in order to insure its safety 
during the disturbances which 50 frequently 
troubled their country. The last descendant 
of the family bequeathed the treasure and the 
secret of its hiding-place to the late Adam 
MClean, who, on searching, duly found in the 
ba indicated a strong oaken box, containin 
e old beil, enclosed in ita lovely shrine, an 
with it a Bible written in early Irish charactera 
This bell is only six inches high, five broad, and 
four deep ; the shrine is of beaten brass, covered 
with an antique design of gold and silver filigree, 
worked in complicated convolutions and knots. 
The whole is profusely studded over with rock 
crystals, garnets, and other precious stones. It 
is now in the Royal Irish Academy, an interest- 
ing collection, that includes the almost unique 
‘bell of Armagh,’ besides others, rivale in age 
and beauty. But as a priceless specimen of the 
skill and workmanship of those early days, none 
of the caskets in which each bell is placed 
equals that of St Patrick. Supplementary to 
these small bells, used in the services of the 
Church, are others employed for the administra- 
tion of oaths, which oaths were considered cssen- 
tially binding and sacred. Apmt from the 
veneration felt for these bells, superstition some- 
times invested them with peculiar powers, like 
the ‘bell of St Colomba,’ for example, known 
as ‘Dia Diagheltus’ (God’s vengeance), which 
the taker of the oath believed could inflict on a 
jurer a terrible and indescribable punishment. 
Dr Beresford, the late Archbishop of Armagh, 
had four very curiona old bells of this class 
The venerable prelate purchased them at different 
times, and in different parts of Ireland, from 
ts, whose reverence for their sanctity had 
Jeclined in these days of progress, and who, for- 
tunately, were not unwilling to part with thi 
to them comparatively worthless, but above 
price to a collector. 
* The suspended bell is a recent introduction, 
com with the ansiquity of the hand-bell, 
u in heathen as in Christian times in the 
celebration of religious rites The development 
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of the ‘Sanctus’ or passing-bell, which, 
the eighteenth century, was sounded before, not 
after, the mortal had joined the great majority; 
end the Italian will account for the deafening 
aie of barsting bombs in the piazza in front 
of the church, and the !promiscuous clashing of 
bells from the campanile, during the celebration 
of the festa of a local saint, by saying that such 
noise ‘pleases the saints, and drives away the 
devil.’ Sailors are especially credulous of the 
good or evil omens of bells set ringing; aud 
stories of them having been heard above the 
roar of the ocean, and the whaling of the wind 
during storms, like the lost bella of Tintagel, or 
those of the submerged city between the Scilly 
Isles and the Land’s End, are too familiar to bear 
repetition, Moore founded his plaintive song, 
Silent, O Moyle, on an old Irish myth on the 
power of church bells. ‘The daughter of Lir 
was by some supernatural power transformed into 
a swan, and condemned to wander for many 
hundred years over certain hills and rivers in 
Treland till the coming of Christianity, when 
the first sound of the church bells was to be the 
Bi for her release’ The Netherlands claim 
the first introduction of chimes; which, by the 
wey, Ore nowhere sweeter, or more welcome, than 
in London city on a fine Sunday, when the quiet 
of the well-nigh deserted strects is emphasised by 
the contrast of the whirl, the rush, and the full 
throbbing life of a week-day. The carillons of 
Ghent, Bruges, and other continental towns are 
played by means of keys attached by bands to 
the belle, on the same principle as a piano; but 
in England—where the art of campanology is 
brought to a higher perfection than in any other 
country—the good old fashion of swinging them 
by aoe eys is still universal. 

he utility of bells is undeniable. They act as 
signals, as warnings, time-keepers, and a host of 
other offices by which labour is saved and punctu- 
ality insured ; and their usefulness is more than 
balanced by the annoyance and irritation created 
by a senseless and unthinking misuse of them. 
The domestic wire-hung bell—unknown before 
the reign of Queen Anne—is alreniy nearly 
obsolete, superseded by the more convenient 
electric bells and telephones ; ‘and grandchildren 
of the present generation will probably have no 
associations of pain, fear, pleasure, suspense, or cer- 
tainty connected with the ringing of the house- 
bell. Distinct sensations and different significa- 
tions—real or fancied—are often conveyed by a 
bell or bells, co: nding to the mood or desires 
of the hearer. e ring at the door that 
announces the messenger of painful, unwelcome, or 
momentous news, once heard, is never forgotten; 
and a bell rung in the dead of night, when a 
household is wrapped in sleep, is sufficient some- 
timesito cause a panic. sorts of fears wre 
roused and dangers foreshadowed, difficu)tics 
imagined and disasters threatened. It is murder, 
thieves, fire, sickness! All en for the moment 
is paralysed and courage effaced, and the hyste- 


Tical excitement that ensues only subsides when 
one, braver than the rest, goes to find out the 
origin of the alarm. The ringing of a railway 
bell, also, announcing that the train will de- 
part five minutes hence, puts all philosophy 
to flight, and defies the hearers of ita deafening 
, twang to exercise calm indifference or retain 
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ab begat their wonted 'self-posseasion. 
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. An unreasonin 

agitation follows, in defiance of previous mee 
lutions not to be fiurried, and a positive 
knowledge of ample time to The slow 
tolling of the jail-bell before the execution of a 
criminal is happily of comparatively rare oocur 
rence, and very few ever hear the suggestive 
dolefal sound. The regular striking of bells om 
board a ship helps to break the monotony of a 
long voyage, when there is little to mark the 
passing days and nights. The uncompromising 
peranveney, with which the early work-bell of a 
actory rings is always an unpleasant noise; and 
equally unwelcome is the school-bell on a bleak 
winter morning, that rousea youths and maicens 
out of that deep sleep which falls so ensily and 
naturally on the young, whilst the old and middle- 
aged may court the goddess in vain. Tho 
summons must be obeyed, and the drowsy eyes, 
that seem to their owners only just to have closed, 
must be opened to the raw, dark, and uninviting 
outside world. 
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OHAPTER XLV.—MISS OTTERBOURNE 


JOSEPHINE’s position in Bewdley Manor had gone 
through a change, a change advantageous in one 
a4 ut bringing with it great vexations 
jas Otterbourne was a small old lady of deli- 
cate bones and mind. of small ideas and petty 
interests, She lived in her great house without 
a companion, made calla in her grand carriage 
when the coachman allowed her to use the ‘fat 
horses, pottered in her conservatories about her 
flowers, and picked them only when suffered to 
do so by the head-gardener. She kept a great 
many servants, and was badly served by them. 
She spent a great deal of money, and had little 
leagure out of it, Josephine was shocked to see 
Row the old lady was pila zed hy all her attend- 
ants. She kept cows, and bought her butter; 
poley, aud purchased her eggs; had game- 
eepers, but ate very little game. Her pheasants 
cost her about their weight in silver. She grew 
grapes and apricots and nectarines and peaches, 
which the gardener sold in Bath, and put the 
money into his own pocket. Her porcelain was 
broken, and had to be replaced incossantly, 
because the china shopkeeper tipped the breakers 
for every breakage. very tradesman who 
attended the house put money into the servante’ 
pockets, on the understanding that they made 
work for artisans there. Every shopkeeper who 
dealt with the house gave a percentage to the 
servants to encourage waste. Coal-wagons were 
incesaantly bringing their loads to the houze, 
| which apparently consumed as much as @ glass- 
| furnace ; but the coal-cellar door waa left always 
‘open for all the cottagers to supply themselves 
from it, and a sack was deposited every turn of 
j the w won at the pardener’s, or the gamekeeper’s, 
orat the lodge, or at the coachman’s, or at the 
| house of the mother of the boy who cleaned the 
| knives. gardener was annually carrying off 
prizes at fidwer-shows; but the greenhouses wore 
never properly stocked, and fresh supplies, oe 
to fill every stage, had to be ordered from the 
nurserymen every autumn and spring. Fifteen 
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hogeheads of ale were rid of in that house 
in the twelve months by s household of tee- 
totalers; the wine cellar needed the laying- 
down of expensive wines every year, althoug 

Miss Otterbourne no doager (ests dinner-parties. 
A milliner and her t from Bath were 
engaged in Bewdley House half their time, yet 
Miss Otterbourne had only two new gowns in the 
year. Bewick’s British Birds and Fishes and Quad- 
rupeds deserted the shelves of ‘the library, as if 
they were leaving the Ark of Noah, and turned up 
in a second-hand bookeeller’s.at Bath. Valuable 
pieces of old Worcester china, fine Chelsea figures, 


unaccountably got mislaid ; but certain dealera in 
London would have been happy to sell them back 
to the good lady. 


‘My servants,’ said Mies Otterbourne, ‘are per- 
fectly trusty. I have left my purse about; I 
have allowed coppers to remain on my chimney- 
piece, and I have never lost a farthing.’ 

Tt is a curious fact that the conscience of many 
domestic servants draws 4 line at money. It is 
most rare to find one who will purloin a coin; 
but beyond that line, in far too many cases, all 
scruple ceases, 

Josephine goon discovered how her mistress was 
being plundered. The housekeeper winked ut the 
petty robberies ; she shut her eyes to a good deal 
more that filled Josephine with horror and dis- 

ust. John Thomas Polkinghorn was vain and 
oolish, but he was not vicious. Among the many 
men attached to the house in one capacity or 
another, he was the most respectable; but the 
old butler, Vickary, on whom Miss Otterbourne 
chiefly relied ns a trusty servant who had the 
interests of the family at heart, was a prime 
source of evilin the place. Josephine made him 
keep his distance. She behaved towards him with 
such proud reserve and acarce veiled abhorrence, 
tliat he scowled at her and prophesied her apeedy 
dismissal, The other servants, all cringing to the 
butler, took hia tone, and behaved to Josephine 
with insolence, at least in his presence. Yet, 
behind his back, they were ready to speak to her 
with kindness, and show her little attentions. 
They let her understand that they groaned under 
his tyranny, but were too timorous to revolt. The 
house was, moreover, too good to be left, except 
for some extraordinary chance of betterment; 
and servants who came there well-intentioned, 
gredually swallowed their scruples and eank to 
the general level. 

That Josephine was not more with them was 
due to the forethought of Mra Sellwood, who 
wrote confidentially to her sister to tell her that 
Josephine had known better days, was well 
educated, and by birth a lady, forced by circum- 
stances she was not at liberty to disclose, to go 
into menial service. Misa Otterbourne was the 
kindest-hearted of old maids, a generally kind- 
hearted race, but she was weak. She had fallen 
& prey to several unscrupulous Jadies’-maids in 
succeagion.. Girls well recommended had come to 
her,,and the general bad tone of the house had 
lowered them; she herself had contributed to 
their daterioration by ill-jadged kindness, by 
making of them confidantes, and almost friends. 
She had trusted them, when they were neither 
by education nor character worthy to be trusted. 

ey had abused her kindness. One after another 

_ had taken to drink. Miss Otterbourne would not 








believe it; she supposed poor Jane or Marianne 
or Emily was subject to fita, or had a weak heart ; 
and Mra Sellwood had sometimes to come down 
from Easex to rout a disagreeable and disreputable 
companion from her sister's house. The old lady, 
perhaps feeling her loneliness, and with her heart 
craving for love, was so liable to fall under the 
dominion of her servants, that Mrs Sellwood was 
glad to be able to assist Josephine and her own 
sister at once, to put the former with one who 
would be kind to her, and to give the latter a 
companion who was perfectly reliable. 

iss Otterbourne at once perceived that her 
new attendant was what her sister had described 
her—a lady, and with ber natural kindness, did 
what lay in her power to soften to her the hard- 
ship of her lot. 

nm the morning after her arrival at Bewdley, 
Josephine rose with a weight on her heart. She 
had not slept well, She was pale, and her eyes 
looked large and sad when she appeared before 
Miss Otterbourne to assist her in dressing. The 
old lady spoke gently to her. She told her that 
she had heard from Mrs Sellwood that Josephine 
had met with troubles which had forced her into 
a situation for which she was not born, and 
assured her that she would be a good mistress to 
her, and not exact from her more than what was 
really needed. j 

‘My servants are all so honest and so respect- 
able, and so devoted to me, that I am sure you 
will like them, They never give me any trouble, 
and set a good example to the entire parish. But 
as you belong by birth to a superior class, you 
will not mix with them much. I shall expect 
you to be chiefly about my person, and when not 
engaged in dressing me, to attend to my wardrobe. 
I should be glad if you could rend to me in the 
evenings. I cannot use my eyes by lamplight, at 
least not much; and the evenings are tedious to 
me. 1 play patience, but one tires in time even 
of patience.’ : 

ater on, Miss Otterbourne made overtures to 
get into Josephine’s confidence, but without avail. 
osephine’s secret was not one she cared to share. 
She soon fell into her work; it was not difficult, 
and the old lady was not exacting. She felt how 
considerate towards her Miss Otterbourne was, and 
she was grateful for it, but not inclined to open 
her heart to her. Miss Otterbourne was not one 
who could understand her course of conduct or 
appreciate her motives 
‘he monotonous life that Josephine was now 
leading, the constant restraint, the necessity for 
reserve, the tediousness of listening to the weak 
talk of the old lady, and the repugnance she felt 
for the society of her fellow-servants, were almost 
more than Josephine could besr, and only her 
strong resolution to go through with what she 
had undertaken kept her at Bewdley. Ae ashe 
began to see how completely Miss Ot urne Was 
deceived in her servants, how ahe was cheated, 
and what s demoralising influence in the place the 
trusty ‘butlor was, she me uneasy in mind; 
she did‘not like to allow her mistress to continue 
in her dusion, and yet she was averse from telling 
tales of her fellow-domestics. 

The liking which Mise Otterbourne showed for 
her excited the jealousy of the female servants 
and the suspicion of Mr Vickary. This latter saw 
that he would not be able to influence Josephine 
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and get her under his power. He waa irritated at | she su —by the fail Coant 
she showed him, and aware that she Guines Tank, which bal peoeae Sacks rel 


the grace 
saw through and mistrusted him. He also saw 
that she was acquiring a preponderating influ 
ence over the mistress, which threatened his 
supremacy. 
osephine had more to think about than her 
own past troubles ; but, unfortunately, those con- 
cerns which now occupied her thoughts were in 
themselves troubles. She missed her old free- 
dom; she was shy of asking a favour of Miss 
Otterbourne, or she would have entreated to be 
pen a bedroom to herself. The old lady did not 
w that she had not one; the domestic arrange- 
ments were left to the housekeeper, and those 
maids were given separate rooms who stood 
highest in her favour. At night, Josephine hardly 
enjoyed refreshing sleep ; she was not so much 
tired out with her work as fagged ; her nerves were 
overwrought, not her muscles. What would she 
not now have given for a row on the sea ora 
stroll by herself in the garden! Sometimes the 
oppressiveness of her life threatened to drive her 
tad, “e she made ot to unk of hoe sea, the 
ulls, the passing ships, to give breath and space 
fo her mind, that ad pecmitie caniped: in 
Bewdley life. 

While she read in the evenings to Miss Otter- 
bourne, her mind was absent, for the books 
which the old lady selected were uninteresting to 
Josephine. She, like Aunt Judith, was a veal- 
eater, and must have her mental diet devoid of 
the blood of ideas and the firmness of intellec- 
tual growth. Josephine had been so independent 
hitherto, that the constraint of having in all 
things to submit to the will of another, to hear 
ineptitudes without replying, to go through a 
mechanical round of duties that led to nothing, 
were an especial trial to her. But she had the 
clear sense to see that it was a schooling she 
needed ; she was learning self-restraint. 

One evening the old lady was tired of the read- 
ing, did not care for patience, and, as she had a 
little of the fretfulness induced by nettlerash still 
about her, she began to grumble at never bein 
able to hear a bit of music. With diffidence, a 
yet eagernese, Josephine volunteered to play and 
sing. She was diffident, because she did not know 
how her mistress would take the offer; she was 
eager, because she had not touched the piano since 
she left Hanford, and her soul was one that 
hungered and thirated for music, a eoul that could 
only find its full expression in pain or pleasure 
through music. Thus it came about that Richard 
Cable heard her sing on the night he was lingering 
under the trees of the park. 

The little old lady was not without that atmo- 
sphere of romance Ly pe about her heart that 
enlarged and transformed common objects and gave 
them ephemeral and fentastic values and shapes 
She thought about what Mrs Sellwood had toid 
her of Jeeps and as she had taken a great 
fancy for Josephine, she wanted to learn more. 
She wrote dos Perdenlice to her sister, but un- 
successfully, every attempt to wrest her story 
from the girl equally failed. As she had eo few 
facta on which to build, she fell back on con- 
jecture, and speedily came to treat her con- 
jectures as amured realities. There could be no 
question that Josephine was a lady, the child of 
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gentlefolks, who had been suddenly 





50 many lam She was an and had 
lost everything, and she had fled ar home 
and its associations owing to a love-affair with 
a gentleman of position to whom she had been 
engaged, but who, having no resources himeelf, had 
broken off the match on her losing her fortune. 
Mies Otterbourne had in former days had several 
offers ; but as she never could assure herself that 
the suitors were not in love with her estate rather 
than herself, she had refused them all; and now, 
in her old age, had a longing for o little romance, 
and a desire to take some part in the great concert 
of love that bursts from all creation, if she were 
only to play a little feeble accompaniment tv the 
song of another. What a flutter it produces in an 
old heart on which hopes and loves have flashed 
and flickered and died out to white dust, to ba 
able, before the last death-chill falla, to assist at 
the kindling, or to fan when lighted, or to sit by 
and hearken to the roar of a love-fire! So poor 
old Miss Otterbourne having made out to her own 
satisfaction and sincere conviction that Josephine 
was in love, and had been badly treated, turned 
the matter about in her mind, and schemed 
whether it were possible for her to take up the 
broken engagement and hammer and wald it 
together again. How she was to do this, she did 
not know. She did not even know tho gentle- 
man ; but, again, imagination went to work and 
showed her that he was scorer get into 
a government situation. Miss Otterbourne knew 
and was connected with persons of position and 
influence, and might possibly induce them to get 
him a eerearvalin or a colonial appointment. 
The ‘ind little heart made its plans; the letters 
were thought out, and tho list of those to whom 
application was to be made was drawn up; all 
that Miss Otterbourne needed to know to put all 
her engines in play was the name and position of 
the man, But when she approached the subject 

however delicately, Josephine winced, change 

colour, trembled, and entreated permiesion to 
leave the room. 

‘There is no help for it,’ said Mise Otterbourne 
to herself ; ‘I must wait till I have gnined her 
confidence.— Poor young people! Poor dear girl ! 
She is growing thin and pale here. I can see the 
change in her. Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick. It is only hope deferred, not extinguished, 
I am clever in these matters; I will make all 
right in time.’ 

Miss Otterbuurne was warmly attached to her 
nephew, Captain Nellwood, who would succeed to 
Bewdley after her decease, when he would assume 
by royal license the name and arms of Otterbourne 
in addition to Sellwood. The old lady had much 
family pride in her, and loved to talk of the 
family greatness, its achievements and its matches 
in the past. It was a sad thing that Cholmondely 
Otterbourne, her brother, had died early, and 
that thus the direct male representation cewed. 
‘As the old lady loved to talk, and loved expecially 
to talk of her nephew, on whom her ambition con- 
centrated, she was not silent with Josephine. 

‘] suppose you have seen him, Cable?’ she said. 
‘If you Aow Mra Sellwood, you have no, doubt 
seen the capiain. He is a very fine man, and has 
such splendid eyes, like those of an ox. I wish he 
would marry. I am getting to be an old women, 
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and I want to see the yo eration settled 

and another rising about it. J! should be happy, 1 
think, quite happy, with little grand nephews and 
nieces,’ nephews especially, trotting about these 
pene and’ up and down the stair. I am 
afraid that Captain Sellwood must have met with 
a disappointment.—You bave not heard of euch a 
rumour, have you, Cable ?’ 

‘There has no such tale, Miss Otterbourne, 
ac far as I am aware.’ 

‘I cannot conceive of a girl refusing him, he is 
so handsome, #0 dignified, and haa such eyes, such 
oz-Kike eyes, If he has been refused, it must have 
been by some great heiress, who thinks over- 
weeningly of herself ; or by a duke’s daughter, or a 
baronees in her own right.—You have seen Captain 
Sellwood, I suppose, Cable 7? 

‘Yes, ma'am, I have seen him.’ She always 
spoke respectfully to Mies Otterbourne, as a 
servant to a mistress. 

‘©What do you think of him? Have you 
ever seen his equal 7—Except’ The old lady 
laughed. ‘That is not quite a fair question ;’ she 
assumed a roguish air. ‘Every girl thinks one 
inan the ideal of what man should be, but after— 
after that one, eh, Cable ?’ 

Josephine hesitated; then evaded the answer 
by saying : ‘I spoke the exact truth, Miss Otter- 
bourne, about there being no reports circulating 
concerning Captain Sellwood ; but I believe it is 
true, and Mr and Mra Sellwood know it, that he 
was refused.’ 

‘Who was she?’ asked Miss Otterbourne. 

‘A very unworthy person, answered Josephine. 

That the captain was certain to visit Bewdley, 
end that she would have to meet him—she in the 
capacity of a servant, occurred to Josephine, and 
made her uneasy. But on further consideration, 
this uncasiness passed away. 1t was bred of pride, 
and her pride was much broken. The prospect 
that he would come to Bewdley gave her courage 
and hope. Before he arrived, he would have been 
pepe to see her—his father or mother would 

certnin to do that. 

She thought « good deal about him, as Miss 
Otterbourne spoke of him so frequently ; and she 
trusted that his arrival would relieve her from 
one of her great dietresses. She could mention to 
him the condition of affairs in the house. As heir 
to the estate, as the person responsible next to her 
mistress, he ought to be told everything. Then he 
could act as he saw fit. She would have fulfilled 
her duty, and the responsibility would rest on the 
proper shoulders, 

‘Captain Sellwood comes on Tuesday,’ said Miss 
Otterbourne one day. ‘Tell Mrs Grundy to have 
the Blue Room ready.’ 

Josephine drew a oak breath. ‘Iam so glad! 
she said. The exclamation escaped her unin- 
tentionally. Miss Otterbourne looked surprised;; 
and then annoyed, and said no more to her that” 
evening, 








CHAPTER XLVL—A CHUM. 


Once, annually, whilst he was in England, did 
Captain Sellwood pay his aunt a visit, He stayed 
with her a fortnight; and she took him round 
to show him to her old friends, and show him 
the young ladies of the neighbourhood among 
whom he was at liberty to pick and choose— 
Indies by birth ond breeding, and with et least 
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something to bring with them. As yet he had 
not med aad in the y round 
Bew he had contented himself with ex- 


’ 
citing the admiration of the old ladies, te whom 
he devoted himself with more eagerness than to 
the young. They were his aunt’s cronies, and 
he made an effort to please his aunt by showing 
courtesy to her friends, 

The family coach went to the etation to meet 
the captain, and Miss Otterbourne awaited his 
arrival impatiently. Josephine’s heart was in a 
flutter. ‘Shall T leave the room?’ she asked, 
suddenly rising from her needlework in the 
window. Miss Otterbourne had got into the way 
of making her sit in the same room with her 
much of her time, 

‘No, Cable,’ answered the old lady—‘no need 
for that. You have, I daresay, seen the captain, 
and he will probably know you.’ 

In fact, Miss Otterbourne was curious to ob- 
serve how they met; for she Enew nothing for 
certain about Jeecpuines origin, nor of the extent 
of her acquaintance, nor of its character, with the 
Sellwoods, 

Josephine remained, but stood silent, in the 
window, withdrawn as much as possible from 
sight Captain Sellwood came in, and was 
greeted with love and pride by his aunt ‘My 
dear fellow! How you have grown! But—I 
do believe I see a careworn expreasion in your 
face, as if the course of something—something— 
had not run smooth.’ 

He turned abruptly from her and came directly 
to Josephine, who, in spite of her efforts to remain 
composed, coloured and trembled. ‘We have met 
before—at Hanford,’ he said, with a bow, and 
extended hand ; but whether he spoke to explain 
his conduct to his aunt, or to introduce himself 
to Josephine, who might not recollect him, Miss 
Otterbourne could not discover. 

‘You will be pleased to hear that the rector 
and my mother ure in flourishing condition,’ he 
went on. ‘I hope I may be able to inform them, 
when I write, that you are well and happy,’ 
He spoke civilly, fonaally; yet kindly; and 
what he said might have been addressed indis- 
criminately to a lady or a lady’s-maid. 

‘The rogue !’ gaid Mies Otterbourne to herself. 
‘He, also, wants to keep me in the dark. There 
is some mystery ; but I shall worm it out.’ 

Josephine kept away from the drawing-room 
whilst the captain was there; her mistrees did 
not need her when she had her nephew to talk 
to. She hoped to have an opportunity of speak- 
ing with him in private before long, that she 
night relieve her mind, after which if was her 
intention to leave the service of Miss Otterbourne. 
It did not advantage her to remain there longer. 
Her mistress had drawn her into aasociation 
with herself, and she could associate with ladies 
as at Hanford. As for the servants at Bewdley, 
she did not wish to be on terms of familiarity 
with them. They did not represent the class to 
which Richard belonged. She must seek repre- 
sentatives of his order elaewhere. 

One evening, the bonsemaid who ahared her 
room told her that a sister and cousin had come 
to Bewdley and had asked her to meet them and 
walk with them to the station. She bad, how- 
ever, her duties in the house, and could not go 
out, leaving these neglected. As for the under- 
























oe ier 

housemaid, she was 

and could not be trusted to 
would Josephine mind relieving her of this for 
an hour or two. ‘It’s the captain’s two rooms 
have to be looked after, said the young woman. 
‘If you'll do this for me to-day, Cable, I’ll help 
a bir I can another eon 

osephine at once, “na consented. 

Captain Sellwood oe thie beat Wedron: 
with a emall sitting-room adjoining, and on the 
other side a dreasing-room. He did not care tor 
& fire in his bedroom ; but there was one in the 
sitting-room, and there his aunt allowed him to 
smoke. He had no valet with him to attend to 
his clothes; and after he was dreased for dinner, 
the housemaid folded those he had taken off 
and put them away, and got the room ready ior 
the night. The sitting-room had to be made 
tidy: the scraps of letters and envelopes to be 
picked up; his newspaper to be folded and placed 
on the table; his cigar end, left on the mantel- 
shelf, to be buried in the red depths of the fire ; 
a flower-glass upset on the side-table, to be re- 
filled, the blossoms rearrauged, and the water to 
be wiped up. How untidy men are!—No, not 
all men—not Richard. And had not Josephine 
been just as careless when in her own house ? 

She put everything together in the sitting- 
room. Captain Sellwood had worn gloves lined 
with swansdown, which his mother had insisted 
on his wearing whilst on the journey ; but cither 
the moth had got into them, or the down was 
badly put on at first, and, as he found the wool 
coming off, whilst he was smoking he amused 
himself with picking it off the inside of his gloves 
and ert | little tufts on the fluor, where it 
adhered to the pile of the Brussels carpet. The 
collecting of this down engaged Josephine some 
time, and she said to herself: ‘If people only 
knew the trouble they give by their want of 
consideration !’ and then remembered she would 
have done the same in former years. She was 
engaged picking the particles cut of the carpet 

ile, when the bedroom door opened and Captain 

liwood came in, with one patent-leather boot 
on his foot and the other in his hand. Josephine 
looked up as the door opened, and rose. 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I am sorry. There is a peg 
in the sole that hurts me, and I have come for 
the poker to drive it down. 

Josephine rose from her knees, colouring. 

‘Do not let me disturb you,’ he said, ‘I will 

o away.’ He had a crimson silk stocking on 

is unshod foot. 

‘Shall I knock down the peg for yuu, Captain 
Sellwood 7?’ asked Josephine. ‘There is a hammer 
in the housemaid’s cu d.’ 

(Not on any consideration; but if you will 
kindly fetch me the hammer, I shall be ful 
I do not know the whereabouts of the said 
cupboard’ He held out his hand to help her 
up. 
“What have you been about?’ he asked. 
‘Collec all these particles of swansdown. 

carpet.’ 


with her own work, 
the rooms— 


They are difficult to get out of the 

‘I threw them there,’ he said; ‘but I am glad 
ing to 

failed to 

ge 

- ST also,’ said Josephine, ‘wish to have a little 

private talk 


it has given me the opportunity of 
bee alone, which I have desired, 


with you; bat’ She looked 
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round, and seeing that some one was in the cor- 
ridor and that the door of the sitting-room was 
open, she added: ‘I will get the hammer for 
your boot at once.’ Then she went out at the 
door and closed it behind her. She had a candle 
in her hand, and saw standing before her the 
paler with a mocking expression on his sinister 
ace, 

‘What are you doing there, Cable? 
no business in these rooms.’ 

She would rather not have answered him, and 
have gre on Without a reply; but she con- 
sidered that sho had to return, ond that the 
butler must be got rid of, so she answered with 
as much indifference as she could assume, that 
the housemaid was going to the station with her 
friends, and had asked her to see to the bed- 
rooms. 

‘And to chat with the captain, who slipped 
away froin table before his usual time.’ 

Josephine coloured at hie insolence. She had 
taken Captain Sellwood’s boot in her hand, and 
whether advisable ur not, she must return with 
it She went her way without appearing to 
notice the remark made by the butler. In ten 
niinutes she returned with the boot; she had auc- 
ceeded in knocking down the peg. As she came 
to the captain’s door she looked round to see 
that the coast was clear, and then tapped lightly. 
He opened at once, and she went in. 

She was nervous and agitated. The situation 
was neta pleasant one ; and if she had not made 
up her mind to speak to him, she would have 
given him the boot at the door and not have 

‘one in, But three or four days of his visit to 
fis aunt had elapsed without her obtaining the 
opportanity she sought, and she did not eee how 
she could obtain the desired interview without 
attracting attention and aronsing curiosity. 

Mr Vick waa pcobably satisfied with the 
explanation she had given. If he doubted it, 
he could aatiafy himscl£ in the kitchen that it 
was genuine. Notwithstanding her bringing-up, 
Josephine had much guilelessness in her. She 
knew Captain Sellwood well, had known him 
since she was o child, and was aware that he 
was an honourable man, whe would never forget 
the respect duc to her. He knew her story— 
that she was married; and that she had met 
with trouble. That he knew why she had gone 
into service, #he did not pd ties He was aware 
that she resigned her right to the inheritance 
of Gabriel Gotham—all Hanford knew that; but 
the reasons for her so doing were not divulged. 
The captain, she presumed, thought she had been 
forced to take service because she was left nni- 
leas. That he would not er her to tell him 
anything she kept to herself, she was well satis- 
fied. He was a gentleman, if a somewhat heavy 


one. 

She closed the door behind her, and went 
towards Captain Sellwvod with something of her 
old frankness, holding his boot in her hand ‘I 
must have a little talk with yon,’ she ssid. ‘And 
there is no time like the present. I hold you 
arrested by one foot, You shall not have your 
boot till you have listened to me.’ 

‘T am né@ likely to run away from you, Mrs 
Cabie, unleas you draw out of your quiver some 
of your old arrows; then, knowing their sbarp- 
ness, I might in seli-defence take to flight’ 


You have 
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‘No; I have broken off all their heada I 
will never hurt any one again—at least not with 
them.’ 

‘Take a chair, Mrs Cable,’ 

“T had rather stand.’ 

‘And I insist om your being seated.’ 

She obeyed, taking a armchair near the 
fire. He had li the candlea on the mantel- 
piece, and stood by the fire, with his elbow on the 
shelf, resting on his shod foot, with the red- 
stockinged foot crossed over the other. 

‘The matter about which I desire to speak to 
you,’ she said, going et onca to her point, ‘con- 
cerns Miss Otterbourne. You and your mother 
ought to know how she is treated by her servants, 
She ia robbed on all sidea She is surrounded by 
perfectly unscrupulous persons, who are in league 
against her. There are valuables in this house, 
heirlooms; nothing is safe from their rapacity. 
Dear Miss Otterbourne ia so confiding that she 
leaves everything about—her keys, her cheque- 
book ; her drawers are not locked, and any one 
can get at her jewelry. The plate is intrusted 
to Mr Vickary, and—-some one ought to be 
intrusted with the looking after of Mr Vickary. 
Is there a liet of the ples: Do you think Mies 
Otterbourne herself knows what family jewels 
she has? I have ventured to entreat her to keep 
her bureau locked where she has some securities, 
—she ought to send them to her banker's; but 
she likes to retain them in her own hands, Iam 
sure the butler has been to that bureau, though 
I will not say he has abstracted anything. What 
I fear is—were anything to happen to your aunt 
—sup a atroke, which is not impossible or 
improbable at her age, then—this house would be 
at the disposal of her servants. They might take 
what they liked, and who would atop them? An 
old lady ought never to be left as Miss Otter- 
bourne is—without a relative by her to guard 
her interesta,’ 

‘Dear Mrs Cable,’ said Captain Sellwood, ‘my 
mother cannot be here. It is also out of the 
question that I should. We had hoped—when 
you came’ —— 

‘Exactly, that I was to be life and bodyguard 
to Her Majesty. I do not feel disposed to be 
that. I tell you the state of affairs, and then 
Igo. I cannot remain here. Miss Otterbourne ie 
very kind, and I like her; but I cannot remain. 
You can see that for yourself. Having revealed 
the misdemeanours of my fellow-servants, I must 
go as well as thoy.’ 

‘T do not see that.’ 

‘I do. I could not stay. There are other 
matters behind all this thut I have told you; but 
you know enough,’ 

‘ What ie to be done 7’ 

‘What is to be done?’ repeated Josephine, with 
a return to her old contemptuous manner, ‘You 
are a man, a aoldier, and ask me that !’ 

“Precisely ; because I ama man and a soldier, 
I know nothing about domestic matters ; I cannot 
engage a new set of servants,’ 

t you can induce your aunt to diamies 


ene. 

‘And I know very well that with a new supply 
she would fare no better. She has had relays 
of ladies’-maide, and has demoralised them all— 
made very decent gitls my mother has sent her, 
dishonest and given to drink,’ 


‘Well, I have discharged my duty. It is for 
oe the information Jas have received. 

is house not only demoralises the ladies'-maids, 
but the entire parish, Yonr good old annt, with 
4 mind full of religion and kindliness, is poisoning 
every man, woman, and child who comes nesr her. 
Trust is a very good thing when well applied; 
but trust given to the untrustworthy agers- 
yates the evil Why, what will become of the 
servant-girls of this establishment when they 
marry? They have learned here to be dainty, 
thriftleas, and dishonest ; to take to themselves 
whatever comes to hand, and to use everythin 
without consideration what it costa They will 
make their husbands and families wretched and 
wicked,’ Josephine ee with vehemence, be- 
cause she felt strongly, and had been bottling 
up her indignation ever since she had begun 
to see into the condition of affaira in the house, 
without the pene of giving it vent. 

Captain Sellwood stood looking down at his 
unbooted foot, meditating. His face was troubled. 
‘It would be conferring on us the greatest favonr, 
it would be laying us under a lifelong obligation, 
if you would consent to stay as companion to my 
aunt.’ 

‘I cannot. The captain who applies the match 
to the powder-room does not blow up the crew 
and provide for hia own safety—they all go up 
into the air together. I cannot do what seems 
mean.’ 

“We have no claim whatever on you; but you 
are here on the spot—if’ 

‘No, Captain Sellwood—no! 
are to take ano!’ 

Then ensued another silence. 

‘T have said what I had to say, and now I 
must go.’ She made a motion to rise. He waved 
his hand. 

‘I pray you, one moment longer. About your- 
self, If you insist on leaving this house, where 
will you go?’ 

‘I do not know. I have not considered.’ 

‘Excuse me, Mrs Cable. I do not want to 
touch on matters that I have no right to put 
my finger on, but—we are old acquaintances 
of nay; many years’ standing. I cannot bear 
to think of your being in positions to which 
you were not born. Bo not be offended. I 
am a clamey man with my tongue, as you know 
very well.” He spoke with such truth and kind- 
nesa, such real feeling in his voice, that Jose- 
phine’s heart grew soft. ‘I ask no questions; I 
want to know nothing about any of these matters 
that have occurred and that have affected you ; 
but I do pray you—I pray you—do nothing 
without consulting my mother; and do not—do 
not be too proud to take her helping hand, 
eee tn can do my motlier no greater favour 
than her to help you in any and every 


How slow you 


way.’ 

Jesup’ did not answer at once. It was not 
possible for her to answer with frankness without 
entering into an explanation of her circumstances, 
which ahe could not do to him. After thinking, 
and turning his boot about in her hand, she Pay : 


“I am very sensible, Ca Sellwood, of your 
kindness; and I know how and generous 
your dear mother is, and how I can rly a4 well 
on your father. He approves of all I have done. 
You must not think me wanting in gonerosity 





o 
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if I change the subject, You have drawn the 
conversation away from Your sunt to me, and 
I had rather not have it turn about myself, 
but revert to what we spoke of at first.’ 

‘As Ree will, Mra Cable’ 

‘I think that you must get a gentlewoman 
to live here as companion to Mise Otterbourne, 
and strike at once at Mr Vickary. The house- 
keeper and the maid-servanta are not bad-hearted ; 
but no one in the household has the moral courage 
to withstand him. Try to induce your aunt to 

t with him and take a suitable companion. 

hen the servants’ hall can be weeded leisurely.’ 

- A tap at the door. The captain called out to 
come in, and Josephine looked round to see who 
saked admission. She was thinking only of what 
she was saying, and had forgotten where she was, 
and how strange it would seem to any one opening 
the door for her to be seated by Captain Sell- 
wood’s fire in his private sitting and smoking 
room talking confidentially with him. 

In the doorway stood Miss Otterboume; and 
Josephine caught a glimpse of the butler gliding 
away from behind her, ‘Really!’ exclaimed the 
old lady—‘ really~I am surprised—I—I’—— 

‘There is your boot, Captain Sellwood,’ said 
Josephine, starting up, suddenly conacious of her 
situation, and hurriedly left the room. 

He took the boot, and slowly and clumsily drew 
it on. He also saw what an awkward position 
they had been in. 

‘Can you allow me a téte-a-ttte?’ nsked the 
old lady somewhat stifily; ‘or—do you prefer 
younger society ?’ 

‘Tt was, he stammered—‘my—my boot that 
we were engaged upon. We are old chums; we 
were chamming, aunt, only chumming.’ 





AMERICANS ABROAD. 


THE summer-tide of American tourists on ‘the 
European trip’ causes the transatlantic liners to 
be heavily laden with passengers, who have booked 
for months ahead their places in the favourite 
steamers, and, what is more, in thoroughly Ame- 
rican fashion, settled by what vessel they will 
return in the ‘fall.’ The weekly arrivals at 
Liverpool from ‘the other side’? can be counted 
by thousands ; few sights, indeed, are more calcu- 
lated to excite reflection than the counter-currents 
which the great Lancashire port daily sees ; the 
outward flood of sturdy emigrauts in search of 
fortunes ‘ West’ crossing with the incoming wave 
of American visitors, who, having achieved an 
instalment of their share of the world’s success, 
come to seek in the Old World those pleasures 
from which the emigrant has often so unwil- 
lingly exiled himeelf. Time was, when we 
Britons were the t travelling nation, and 
though we still wall kes up our reputation in 
this respect, it is useless to deny that we are 
outdone by our ‘kin beyond the sea,’ to whem a 
Euro trip is much more of a necessity, social 
and pleasurable, than is the case with us, near as 
we are to the continent. In America, indeed, 
every one travels; but the enormous distances 
which the Americans find themselves called upon 
to traverse—distances of which we in Europe can 
by comparison form but a scant idea—count 
as nothing till the Atlantic has been crossed. 
‘The ‘ocean trip’ may be ssid to be the first 
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necessary extravagance which the successful Ame- ¥ 
rican lavishes on himself and hia waved no f 





matter in what station, one visit at least to 

is » social, almost a national obligation : while 
the more established sections of society it will be 
found that every: one has either ‘ just been’ to 
Euro 
We in Britain sea almost without exception 
every Americon who leaves his country, the 
American traveller is nowadays a very familiar 
object on our railways, which he likes ; and in our 
hotele, which he freely criticisea; or acattared 
over the various places of interest, which it will 
be found our cousins are far more assiduous in 
seeing than ourselves, 

Perhaps it is on the score of the familiarity 
we are gaining with the American traveller that 
British people are eo ready with their opinions 
as to ‘Americans’ In a mixed company where 
the subject is discussed, the variety of views 
expressed is somewhat apt to be conflicting ; and, 
truth to tell, even to the impartial judge, a candid 
opinion on the point is difficult To those who 
know Americans well, it is only too evident that 
of late yeara a marked change is observable in 
the character of the. American tourist as he is 
to be met with in Britain and on the continent, 
The low farea und quick passages, the sudden 
fortunes made ‘out West,’ among many otifer 
reasons, have tended to alter entirely the whole 
nature of the ocean trip, just aa similar con- 
ditions may be said in the Old World to have 
materially modified the character of foreign travel. 
It is no longer possible, therefore, to pass o hasty 
generalisation on the American traveller ; for he 
will be found, by those to whom he ia familiar 
in hie several phases, to vary considerably, from 
the highest type of the still existing Southern 
gentleman, who, to all but the keenest observa- 
tion, would pass unnoticed in a crowd of correct 
English people, to the unmistakable ‘ Westerner’ 
or ‘down-Easter,’ the cut of whose clothes, hat, 
and boots, not to speak of o manner thoroughly 
in accord with his shrill and monotonously toned 
accent, betray themselves instantly. 

Of late yeara, the crowd of American tourists 
abroad has been thus divisible into several dis- 
tinct sections, foremost among these coming the 
demonstrative American, contrasting in a very 
marked manner with the excessively correct New- 
Yorker or Bostonian, whose toue is rofeasedly 
‘English, quite English, you know ;’ whose pride 
it is to be mistaken for a native of this country ; 
whose clothes are faultlessly British in material 
and style, and whose diagnat at hia loud-toned 
compatriots ia scarcely to be concealed. It in 
indeed a singular feature of modern American 
existence—it might almost be said of modern 
civilisation, the terms, according to some, being 
interchangeable—that there is to be found in 
America a certain section of Ls pone ped 
who openly express a contempt for ev ing 
Cksaricon? Probably nona are onder ia the 
expression of this feeling than the American 
women, who form perhaps the . at number 
of American residents in 
sea how the conditions of existence on ‘the other 
side’ have led to this curious state of affairs. 
In ica, there is no ‘leisure class;’ every 


ber of the community as a rule is actively 
member of te ty Ha 


engaged in commerce ; and commerce 















urope. It is easy to , 


or is ‘just going,’ or has ‘just returned.’ ff 
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is followed with a feverish ardonr unknown in 
our ‘effete old world.’ Ase matter of course, the 
women are entirely outside this interest. ay 
ca in many respects with fer care 

their sisters in Europe ; i Evgeny what 
has not unfitly been termed a hothouse exist- 
ence ; freed in great part from the many domestic 
cares which occupy so largely the time and atten- 
tion ef women over here; voracious readers of 
cosmopolitan literature, English, French, and 
German; looking to Europe for every inspira- 
tion of refinement, from the last new fashion 
in dream or house decoration to the latest novel 


or the last new opera—it is little wonder that, | 


amidst the uncongenial atmosphere of ‘home,’ 
the American woman who has any aspirations 
sighs to reach the land of promise across the 
ocean. The sacrifices that are often made by 
American ladies to complete their studies in 
Kurope are sary to imagined by their 
British sisters, and are indeed only tamiliar 
to those who either know America well, or ore 
constant readers of American literature. The 
Barer with which a young American girl will 
leave home unescorted and settle down alone in 
London or Paris, or in some German town, to 
pursue the study of the languages, of music or 
painting, is a feature which can solely be explained 
y the complex nature of American life. Such 
ladies form a considerable section of the resi- 
dent Americans whom we have among us. They 
keep very much to themselves, and bear their 
paar triala very patiently, aware as they are 
of the privileges they are enjoying at such a 
moderate rate. As a class, they can alone be 
compared with the many young American painters 
who are crowding the atelvers of Parise and 
Munich, and whose ability to exist on next to 
nothing is a standing wonder even to the frugal 
and thrifty foreign art student. 

To these sets of Americans to be met abroad, 
there are to be added the various resident colonies 
‘located’ in Paris and London, or senttered about 
in the more pleasant European resorts of pleasure 
and fashion—colonies in great part made up of 

widows, whose husbands ore mysteriously 
absent in the States for years ata time. To this 
section of the Americans xesident abroad, the 
typical Western tourist is a standing source of 
horror: his openly expressed irreverence for the 
most hallawed of the Old World traditions ; his 
independence of views on every matter of art and 
culture generally; his very appearance—are criti- 
cised by ‘his own compatriots even more severely 
than by us. Happily, the proportion of Ame- 
ricans who are ashamed of their country and its 
deficiencies is comparatively small, and their 
influence inconsiderable, for they constitute on 
anomaly such as will be found in no other 
are f 
ially 8 , from our European point o: 
view, oak Senne Americans, . ME Jess 
has termed them, may be more e than 
their uncouther countrymen ; yet, let ib not be 
forgotten that it is with the mwboned, broadeloth- 
covered, broad-shouldered, slouch-hatted ‘Yankees’ 
who protrnda their presence go conspicuously, that 
the future destinies of America rest; by them its 
wonderful past has been moulded. It is not with 
the namby-pamby American—too usually a anob- 
' bish worshipper of the rank and family in which 
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he is deficient, and a connection with which he is 
ever eager to prove—that is to be found the 
the energy, and aspiration which have 
induced America to fly her kite, and in many 
cases successfully, at every object of excellence, 
and of which such singular proofs have been 
iven at the Exhibition at Earl’s Court, where 
ave been seen, if not exactly under one roof, at 
least in one enclosure, the aborigi of the still 
undeveloped West—redskins unable to communi- 
cate except through an interpreter, side by side 
with the tetas inventions and creations of acience 
and art, produced by a nation which, within but 
a few years, has reclaimed from solitade and 
savagery the ihe continent which stretches from 
the stormy shorea of the Atlantic to the qnict 
deeps of the Pacific. 


THE JULLABAD TRAGEDY. 
CHAPTER IL—WHO DID IT? 


Waew the first sensation of horror produced by 
the burning of Colonel Humby's bungalow—a sen- 
sation, it must be noted, due not so much to the 
conflagration itself as to the tragic possibilities 
which might be involved in it—gave way to the © 
natural excitement incident to such an occurrence, 
@ rush took place from the Assembly Rooms in 
the direction of the fire. Ina few minutes every 
man in the station was on the spot. The spectacle 
which met our eyes as the first of us arrived was 
an awful one. The natives stood together in 
groups at a distance, dumb and shivering with 
terror. The bungalow was an old one, heavily 
thatched, and as dry as tinder. All the water 
of the Indus would not have saved it, The fire 
devoured it in one monstrous mouthful, and was 
licking the bare and blackened walls when we 
reached the place. The personal interest of the 
writer of this narrative in that scene was deeper 
than that of any other man in Jullabad. I was 
the Lieutenant Charles Everest more than once 
mentioned. I had seen Mrs Humby in the radi- 
ance of her beautiful and happy maidenhood, and 
realised more than any one else her strange and 
unhappy fate in falling into the hands of this man. 
I had had her in my arms, unconscious indeed, 
and as I then believed, dying, and the thrill of the 
coutact was still upon me, In my heart of hearts, 
I believed that her husband, for some reason 
known only to himself—and perhaps to her—was 
compassing her death—driving her to it in such 
manner as to insure his own safety from the law. 
Murders of that class are every year committed 
with impunity where women are weak and men 
are brutal And the horror of horrors which 


momentarily paralysed me, gazing on the gutted 
and smoking low, was the conviction 
that Humby had himself set fire to the house, in 


alee to burn his aick and helpless wife in her 
T recogni among the natives a khi 
bel: eee eres Humby’s Ronee et 
beckoned the man to me ‘Who were in the 
b ow when the fire broke out?’ I asked. 
‘Sahib and Mem-Sahib,’ was the answer, 
¢ Where are they now 7’ 
The man shook hia head and answered, tremh- 


wo +I don’t know, sir.’ 


quick inquiry among the others elicited the 








_ horrifying fact that neither Colonel Humby nor 
his wife had been seen by an of them. this 
at not a aerongaed recon an ie some 

our reac. e spot. 8 rather than 
walked, back to the bthere, *f belies 

both been burned to death,’ I said. ‘Let us search 

the ruin.’ 

‘T feared as much, at least in the case of Colonel 
Humby,’ replied one of the men, as we moved 
towards the b ow. ‘Ieaw him driven home 
this ‘evening eo intoxicated that, if he took any 
more, he must have fallen in a stupor. What an 
awful death !’ 

‘Ifhe were the only victim, the holocaust would 
matter little,’ I said ; and then we commenced our 
search. 

The ground beneath our thin shoes was hot, 
and the smoke rising from the embers blinded 
us. We went round the veranda first. All that 
remained here was a portion of a rocking-chair, 
with a partially burnt shawl on the floor near it, 
and a pair of lady's slippers. Mre Humby must 
have been sitting in that chair. Had she left her 
shoes in the veranda and waiked to her chamber 
without them ? 

I did not know which room she had occupied 
in the bungalow, and the walls were red-hot 
and crumbling, which made it dangerous to enter 
them. But the strain of my anxiety was so 
painful that more than this would not have held 
me back, My eyes were smarting from the pun- 
gent smoke, my feet blistering from the heat of 
the brick floor through the dancmg-shoes which 
I wore. I rushed through two or three rooms. 
There was nothing but smoke and ashes and 
smouldering pieces of timber. Every combustible 
thing was consumed. I esca a falling wall by 
leaping back just as it fell ina heap. At the same 
instant from an adjoining apartment came a shout 
of horror. I thought some other explorer had 
been killed or injured, and I clambered over the 
fallen masonry to the place. It was sickening. 
I will make no attempt to describe it. Colonel 
Humby had been roasted to a cinder on his bed. 
The attitude in which the body was discovered 
suggested that the stupor of intoxication had 
passed into that of asphyxia, and that he had 
not moved a limb in the furnace of death. The 
iron bedstead was the only thing unburned in 
the chamber. Something was thrown over the 
remains, and we reeled out of the foarful presence. 

Outside the walls, I asked if any person had 
discovered a trace of Mrs Humby. ‘If not,’ I said, 
‘further search must be made. It will be awful if 
she has been burned to death tao !’ 

‘No occasion to be anxicus, Mr Everest,’ said 
a dry Scottish voice behind me; ‘she ia quite 
safe, I assure you!’ 

I turned quick¥ with a start. The speaker 
was Colonei Jack, our cantonment magistrate, 
es unemotional and honest a Scotsman as ever 
came from north of the Tweed, His assurance, 
aa may ceuaily be imagined, was a welcome onc— 
I co have thrown myself, woman-like, on 
the old fellows neck for hi 


LY) 


ag hare F - haa eae some- 

in very dryness of his voice was un- 
coakatable to my feelings of relief and srati- 
tude. However, it was no time for analysing 
fancies ; it was an intense gratification to every- 
know that poor Mrs Humby had some 
how—no one as yet knew how—escaped from 
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ieve they have 


1 
the holocaust, and was now safe and well in the 


bungalow of Colonel Jack. Excepting our mess- | 


house, that of Colonel Jack was the noarest 
refuge. 

Next day, ehe received numerous calls of sym- 
pathy from the ladies of Jullabad Associated 
with their natural sympathy for the 1 
was, of course, a considerable amount eg y 
natural intereat in the particolara of the cates- 
trophe of the previous night. They came awa 
much disappointed. Mrs akg was gratef 
for their sympathy, but recoiled, with a look 
of fear that was mystifying, from every reference 
to the burning of the bungalow and the fate of 
her husband. Even Mrs Jack, who was minis- 
tering to her with the eolicitude of a mother, 
could not bring her to upon the subject. 

‘She seems so , poor child!’ said Mrs 
Speedy at a tea-drinking that evening; ‘I fear 
her brain is a little affected.’ 

‘T shouldn’t have been se phe if it had been 
affected before now,’ observed another lady. ‘The 
life eho has led in Jullabad would drive many 
women mad,’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mra Speedy, shaking her head, ‘ahe 
hadn’t spirit enough to be driven mad. It is 
melancholy such passive women os Mrs Humb 
are driven into—or rather, they quietly sin 
into it.’ 

Colonel Jack, however, as cautonment magis- 
trate, found it necessary to inquire into the 
circumstances of the fire and of the Deputy- 
Commissioner's death; and in the course of a 
few days these became tolerably well known. 
Mrs Humby had been examined, os well aa those 
of the dead man’s native servania who were able 
to throw any light upon the matter. 

Colonel Humby had come home that afternoon 
very much the worse of drink. 
sitting in the veranda—for the first time after 
her illneas—-when she heard him staggering 
through the rooms within. She had just given 
some silver bangles (ornaments ao dear to the 
natives) to on interesting child of six belonging 
to the bawurchi (or cook), and the man was 
rtanding a few off, with folded hands, re- 
garding the child with eyes beaming pleasure 
and gratefulnese. The natives are passionately 
fond of their children, and the least indulgence 
to their little ones wins their affections, In this 
way the solitary wife had made herself attached 
friends among her dusky menials—the only friends 
she had. 

Suddenly the native started nervously on hear- 
ing the ‘Sahib’ in the bungalow, and with a 
quick but respectful salaam to hia mistress, 
snatched up his little girl and hurried away to 
his cookhouse. The colonel, however, had seen 
him Jeave the veranda with the child, and the 
incident was enough for hia ere 

‘Te there any tiffin ready?’ demanded, 
reeling up to where his wife sa—‘ What has thas 
fellow been doing here with his black q 

‘I wus giving the child some banyies,’ was 
the answer. ‘I had promised them before—I 
fell ill,’ . 

‘Bangles? Tet me catch the brat and it shall 

et something clse!—D’ye hear me, madam? 
fu have tho more philandering with these niggers 
-.suld cut your throat as soon 


—the fellow 


aa 
thank you—and sefve you right!’ : 


His wife was | 


it 


<a 


A 
¥ 


a, 
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Colonel Hamby emphasised what he said by 
shaking his clenched tat im hie wife's face. She 
merely turned her head another way. He looked 


savage mood; and she 
breathed more freely when, after half a minute’s 
pe he walked away from where she sat, She 

oped he would go in and throw himeelf on a 
couch to al the fit off. But he was in & 
temper fer mischief, and instead of doing so, he 
staggered over the compound to the cookhouse. 
Mre Humby held her breath. There was 4 cry 
of pain from the poor cook, followed by a scream 
from the child and Colonel Humby immediately 
appeared at the door of the cookhouse actually 
draggin g the little girl after him by the hair. 
At the door he ewung her round in front, and 
flung the little body from him with a kick, like 
a footbell. Before picking the child from the 
ground, the cook stood a moment regarding his 
master with a look which, drunk as he was, 
might have done much to sober Colonel Humby 
ad he seen it, But he was on his way back to 
the house; and by the time tiffn was laid for 
him, was lying on his back asleep. 

Colonel Humby rose about half-past seven, had 
some dinner by himeelf, and afterwards sat in 
the veranda smoking and drinking brandy-and- 
water for an hour. Mre Humby was lying on 
her bed, dressed, ot about nine o'clock, when 
she heard her husband go into his own room 
and close the door. At this point the mystery 
of the event began, The cook—his name was 
Sinya-—lived in the native bazaar, some distance 
across the station, and after removing the dinner 
and performing the remaining duties of the day, 
he shut his cookhouse and went home to see after 
his child. He did not return again until after 
the place had been burned, #o that he was able to 
throw no light on the origin of the fire. 

The khidmatgar deposed to paraffin lamps being 
burning in the drawing-room, the dining-room, 
and in the bedrooms of Mrs Humby and her bus- 
band. This was the usual practice, and except 
the dining-room lamp—which was extingmshed 
at ten—they were Icft burning all night The 
lamp in Colonel Humby’s room was placed on a 
table, a distance of scveral feet from the bed. On 
the theory that he had accidentally overturned the 
lamp re thus originated the fire, how was his 
position on the bed—the position in which ‘his 
charred remains were discovered—to be accounted 
for? Only by assuming that after overturning 
the lamp and setting the fire agoing, 4e was too 
stupefied with brandy to be conscious of the acci- 
dent, or to be aroused to conscioumess by the 
flerce flare which must have immediately enveloped 
him. Was this possible? Did tke unfortunate 
man, after upsetting the lamp, stagger to his bed 
and lic there inert to be roasted ? 

Upon one point the hhtdmaigar was positive : 
Colonel Hum y never smoked in his m. 
He amoked little as a rule, but never in the bed. 
room. The possibility of the fire originating in 
thie way was consequently out of the question. 

Mrs Humby, as has been said, was lying on her 
bed dreseed. Some time between nine and ten 
o'clock, she dro: asleep, She heard no sound 


‘from the direction of her husband's apartment 


after he closed the door. But shea had not been 
long asleep when she was etartled into wakeful- 
news by a rough hand grasping her throat and 


choking her! With the strength of desperation 
ahe uttered a shriek of terror, and then the fingers 
relaxed their hold; the man rushed from the 
room, and a volume of smoke poured in through 
the door as he did s0. 

The strangest part of the story was her declara- 
tion—reluctantly wrung from her by pressure of 
repeated questioning—that her ilant was her 
hushand! When awakened by the hand upon 
her # the lamp in her room was extin- 
gut ; but when he turned ontside the door, 
the gl#re of the fire fell upon him, dressed in his 
everyflay suit of Scotch tweed, and wearing his 
helme§ with the green and yellow aree which 
was javariably around it Mra Humby sprang 
from the bed and fled for her life to the bungalow 
of C@lonel Jack, where she fell fainting in the 
veragda. 

It was not for three or four days that Mra 
Humby could be induced to spenk on the occur- 
rences of the dreadful night; and it was only by 
pensions persistence that Colone] Jack obtained 
rom her the foregoing statement of what she 
remembered. She was not in the least mentally 
affected by the shock, as thé ladies had supposed 
her to be ; she spoke like one having a clear and 
reliable memory, when she did speak. But the 
simple and unaffected tenacity with which, when 
ovet and over again questioned in every variety of 
way, she held to the accuracy of that extraordinary 
st@cment, was literally staggering. 

Of course there was no other topic of conversa- 
tion in Jullabad now. Not a man of us doubted 
tae entire and childlike truthfulness of Mrs 
Humby. But accepting her statement, we were 
confronted with what looked to be an unfathom- 
able mystery. No one denied that Colonel Humby 
was capable of murdering his unhappy wife; that 
hie murderous fingers were fastened on her throat 
was in itself possible enough, assuming the man 
so intoxicated as to be reckless of his own safety. 
He had not completed the attempted murder— 
and the bungalow was on’ fire at the time he 
attempted it. Was it his fiendish intention first 
to strangle her, and then consume the traces of 
his guilt in the fire? Many thought this sugges- 
tion the most plausible one. Knowing Hamby 
as all knew him, it would be quite consistent wit. 
his character. Cruelty not killing her rapidly 
enougb, a scheme like this would be the very 
one to do it for him. Charred remains would 
show no finger-marks on the throat, would defy 
the terrora of a post-mortem examination, But 
the men who held hardest to this theory— 
and let it be noted that Mrs Humby’s throat 
showed distinct marks of the attemp etrangu- 
Jation—were dumfounded and mystified by two 
obvious questions: Would Colonel Humby have 
been acared from the completion of his murderous 
intent by the awakening seream of hie victim? 
Would he, having allowed himself to be so scared, 
have left the chamber-door open for her escape, 

ne back to his own room, and deliberately laid 

imaelf on hie bed to be roasted to death ? 

The wildness of the excitement which exercised 

ple’s imaginations in Jullabad may be judged 


rom the fact that a new sensation was created 
the suggestion that the charred and, of course, 
unidentifiable remains fonnd ig 
not thoss of Colonel meant 3 
else! If it were only possib! 


the bed were 
of somebody 
to fix the identity 
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somebody else, with any fair amount of 
ibility, this on might have been 


suggesti 
he But it was not found possible, 

‘I, for one,’ eaid our charming Lady O'Reilly 
who was very o ken all through the dreadf 
business, ‘should extremely sorry if such & 
story were true, Ishould never get over the dis- 
Sppomtinent of knowing that Colonel Humby had 
only been burned by proxy !’ 

In India, we are thrown entirely upon our own 
resources in such a sansational emergency as this, 
We have no enterprising press to i 
of all the mysterious ins and outs of the affair. 
The two newspapers which we received were pub- 
lished at the far-away cities of Lahore and Allah- 
abad: the former we generally got either one or 
two days after isaue; the latter, three, four, or 
even five. Neither could possibly command such 
machinery for the collection of news, and espe- 
cially for the investigation of a tragedy like ours, 
as people at home are accustomed to. They 
depended entirely on voluntary reports from 
residents, Their reports, therefore, were a good 
way behind our own information, and were per- 
used by us with a merely languid interest. But 
the Proneer of Allahabad took our breath away 
some ten days after the tragedy, just as we had 
begun to despair of ever finding 4 aatisfactory 
explanation of the still mysterious occurrence, 
with a report—dated from Jullobad—thet the 
conviction was at last forcing itself on the public 
mind that the author of the fire, and the agent of 
Colonel Humby’s death, could be no other than 
—Mrs Humby herself ! 

A thunderbolt could not have fallen with more 
astounding effect. The sensation created by this 
announcement was in itself evidence that one por- 
tion of it at least was entirely false—that ‘the 
conviction waa at last forcing itself on the public 
mind.’ Not a whisper—nay, I believe, not a 
thought—of such a solution of the mystery had 
passed in the station. 

Who had furnished the newspaper with that 
report? Somebody in Jullabad must have done 
so, but none could guess his identity. In the 
excitement of discussing this new and terrible 
theory of the awful event, people ceased very soon 
to concern themaclves about the authorship of the 
report. The aaa of poor Mrs Hakily's 
guilt took such a hold upon the imagina- 
tions even of those who had felt the deepest 
sympathy with her in her unhappiness, aa to 
make one think that the best human nature has 
a remoreelessly cruel side to it It was, to my 
mind, shocking even to discuss such a possibility 
aa that of her guilt—nay, as that oi her passive 
assent to such a horrible deed. 

‘It is no use faming about it, old fellow,’ said a 
Pood peared brother-officer to me; ‘you know 

ow poison flies through the blood when it gets in 
through ever so tiny-a puncture It is the dread- 
fol mystery of the affair which makes one 
mad !’ 

Ay, there was the rnb now! I remembered the 
dry voice of Colonel Jack that night assuring me 
that she was ‘quite safe’—and an honester and 
less ill-natured man than the colonel did not 


breathe. I understood if now: be had been 
ious from the first, 
ex i etary of Mra Humby, to 


adhered, dumfounded her best 
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frienda. That, after the fire had started, her 
husband was dressed in his out-of-door clothes, 
helmet and ail—that he attam to le her 
in her bed, and was frightened from his fell p 


Bock to his chamber and lay down on the bed to 
be roasted alive—it was incredible, And yet 
there was not a amino of mental weakness 
about her. Dr Rainsford, one of her warmest 
friends, saw her several times, and was positive 
her mind waa as clear as his own. She was under 
no delusion. Yet who could attempt to explain 
euch a story as she told? 

I have endeavoured to keep mycelf in the back- 
ground whilst relating this narrative. I think, 
too, that during those exciting days I was the least 
demonstrative man in Jullabad. The reason was, 
that I could not trust myself. For months the 
image of that defenceless and unhappy wife had 
haunted me. It was inexplicable to myself, but 
none the less the fact, that the white ynconscious 
face that lay on my shoulder that night in the 
garden was constantly present to me hke a silent 
reproach. I often think that, if matters had gono 
on in that bungalow much longer as they were, I 
should at last have ended Colonel Humby’s life 
with my own hand. I could not have borne tho 
contemplation of that poor girl being slowly and 
surely ‘done to her death! I had seen her in 
brighter days, when, in lovely youth and gay 
innocence, she looked nearly akin to the angels ; no 
one else in Jullabad had so seen and known her. 

The horrible imputation of her Feanhae guilt I 
could nut endure with patience ; I bore if fora 
day or so, until I witnessed the fearful fascination 
which it exercised over pepe minds, and then 
I resolved that one man at least should stand out 
in Mrs Humby’s vindication. 

Tho rumour went round one afternoon that she 
was muking preparations to leave India at once. 
It was quite credible—for what means had ehe of 
defending herself? The moment I heard it I 
determined to do my utmost to dissuade the poor 

irl from so fatal a step. I went straight to that 
fovclingt and best of women, who wae at the same 
time the friend and idol of every young fellow in 
the atation—Lady O'Reilly. I saw her at once, 
explained my businesa, and asked her advice. 

‘You are entirely right, Mr Everest ; she must 
not be allowed to go,’ was the prompt reply. 
‘Stop her from doing eo, if you can; and should 
you fail, come to me again. I may be able to help 

ou! 

‘I think a lawyer ought to be retained in her 
interesta, Lady O'Reilly ?’ 

“Certainly. There is Mr Mapleson, the bar- 
rister, an excellent man. Have you money 
enough to retain him?! 

The queation awakened me tv o new aspect of 
the busineas. But there was no occasion for 
embarrassment with Lady (Reilly, ao I answered 
frankly, looking straight into her blue eyes: ‘I 
ain unfortunately the poorest man in the station. 
I have an invalid mother and sister at home 
to support. But money will not be wanting, 
I am confident ; B Mois fellow in Jullabad will 
contribute freely, if necessary. 

Mr Everest,’ said the lady 


“Go and see Be, 
after a pause; ‘and later on, you can engage 
the layer * shall expect a call from you one 


this evening’ 
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Thus fortified by Lady O’Reilly’s approval of 
what I purposed deing, 1 directed my steps to the 
bungalow of Colonel the istrate. I felt 
nervons upon approaching Mrs Humby on 80 


delicate mission, for although her image and her 





sorrows filled so much of my being, T was yet a 
com ive to her. I did not even 
know whether she any remembrance of seeing 


me a couple of years before at Mentone—any 
knowledge that it was I who had borne her in my 
arms up the garden that night—whether, in fact, 
I was lea a stranger to her than the other young 
men of Jullabad. What expression would her 
eyes assume when I presented myself before her 
with the mission which I had taken upon me% 

Asal drew near, I was glad to observe Colonel 
Jack sitting alone in the veranda. He evi- 
dently regarded me with some interest as I ap- 

. I was a little embarrassed by his 
attention, but I walked up as indifferent as I 
could. 

‘How dye do, colonel ?—Mrs Jack is well, I 
trust?’ 

‘Very well, Mr Everest, thank you.—Take a 
chair. Will you drink anything?’ 

‘Thanks; no.’ I sat down, hardly knowing 
how to break my business—it was, in fact, 
specially so little business of mine. But the 
colonel looked expectant, as though he clearly 
divined I had not called out of mere courtesy. 

‘Colonel Jack,’ I said, fidgeting, ‘it may seem 
no particular concern of mine, but some one 
waa bound in duty to take it up. I refer to 
this terrible charge which has been insinuated 
aor Mrs Humby. She has nobody to defend 
er. 

‘If she has any friends,’ observed the colonel 
quietly, ‘they are far away just now.’ 

This might mean two things. 

‘She has plenty of friends in Jullabad,’ I re- 
plied, ‘who are willing to help her, if they can 
see a way to do so. e will take up her cause 
for her.’ 

‘That’s very chivalrous—very proper,’ said 
the colonel. 

‘It ia rumoured that she is thinking of return- 
ing to England. Is thot so?’ 

lonel Jack’s voice was exactly what ib was 
the night of the fire. ‘I don’t know what she 
thinks, poor thing ; but sho is not going to Eng- 
land—yet.’ He turned his face, and 1 followed 
hia glance with cold horror: at a door in the 
veranda I saw a native policeman. Mrs Humby 
was & prisoner ! 





SENSITIVE PLANTS. 
THe sensitive planta Mimosa pudica and sensitive 
are among the most interesting products of the 
vegetable kingdom, Nearly every one has seen 
these graceful and humble children of nature, and 
touched their tender, shrinking leaves with an 
experimenting hand ; but very few have taken the 
trouble to examine them as they deserve. The 
botanist—restrained, perhaps, by pity for their 
humility—seems to have seldom used his section- 
knife and forceps on them; and, while other 
wonders of the plant-world heave been fully 
anes the Mimosa remains almost un- 
own 


The Méimose is a native of Brazil; but it has 
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long been an occupant of our British greenhouses. 
In grace of form and beanty of eolour, no other 
lant it. Ite tender leaflots shrink and 
roop at the lightest touch, like a meek spirit 
from the world’s gaze. Its graceful feather-shaped 
leaves, in common with most similarly shaped 
leaves of the Leguminosae or Pea tribe, to which 
botanical order the Mimosa belongs, close at the 
approach of darkness; end its extreme sensitive- 
ness is but an extension of this peculiar plant- 
sleep. Wind or rain causes its leaves to close 
and its stalks to droop. When suddenly sheken 
by the wind, the leaflets and leafstalks fall 
simultaneously. The same effect is seen when a 
plant is put into a darkened room during the 

ay. A strong light from a n lamp was 
placed near two plants of Mimosa sensitiva at 
night. After thirty minutes had elapsed, one of 
the plants, the more vigorous of the two, opened 
its leaves portially ; the other or less robust plant 
showed almost no feeling. A plant which had 
been on an exhibition table at a flower-show for 
two days, and which was noticed to receixe con- 
stant attention from some children present, was 
found to have lost much of ita excitability, and 
did not again return to its normal state, though 
the plant continued in ® seemingly healthy con- 
dition, for about a month afterwards. Two leaves 
which were nearest the edge of the table, and 
consequently oftenest touched by the childaeae 
fingers, were completely immobile for ten days 
after the show. 

The vapour of chloroform, prussic acid, ether, 
and nicotine, irritates the leaves, and in some 
cases destroya their mobility. A little chloroform 
dropped on the base of a leafstalk causes it to 
droop; and the leaflets, beginning at the apex, 
and proceeding to the base of the leaf, close in 
succession. <A plant, the leaves of which were 
heavily chloroformed several times, withered and 
died in a few days. The sun’s rays concentrated 
in a lens and thrown on a leaf cause it to con- 
tract quickly. é 

The cause of the peculiar excitability of sensi- 
tive plants, and the centre of its action, are 
still undetermined. Various theories have been 
adduced to explain them. Dr Dutrochet’s theory 
is most favoured by botanists of the present day. 
His explanation is, that ‘the principal point of 
mobility exists in the little swellings situated at 
the bases of the common and partial leafetalks. 
This swelling, or intumescence, is formed of deli- 
cate cellular tissue.’ He says that ‘the agency 
producing the mobility is in the ligneous part 
of the central system of this intumescence, and 
in certain tubes supplied with nervous corpuscles 
sorving for the transmission of the sap.’ 

Dr Balfour says: ‘In the swellings at the bases 
of the leafstalke the vascular bundles are disposed 
in a citele near the periphery, and may be can- 
cerned in the leaf-movementa) Mechanical and 
chemica) stimuli are supposed to act by inducin 
alterations in the contents of the vessels an 
cells’ 

These theories are unsatisfactory, and there is 
still much room for further investigation into the 
origin of the peculiar phenomena seen in the 
Mimosa, The manner in which it closes ite stalks 
and leaves at the approach of darkness is very 

ing. oaming gently falls round 
the plant, the leaflets move upwards towards each 
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other till they touch; the secondary Jeafetalks 
eonverge and slowly droop till they are nearly 

to the main leafstalka, which, in their 
turn, fall till they point to the ground. Thus 
gently and silently it folds itself to sleep at the 
close of day, and rests till the light of morn 
awakes it to renewed grace and beauty. 


‘Week with nice sense, the chaste Mimosa stands, 
From each rude touch withdraws her timid hands; 
Oft as light clouds o’erpasa the summer glade, 
Alarmed, che trembles at the anoying shade, 

And feels, alive throngh all her tender form, 

The whi murmurs of the gathering storm ; 
Shuts her sweet eyelids to approaching night, 

And hails with freshened charms the rising light. 


As Humility or Meekness is typified in the 
world of birds by the nightingale, that 
Sings in the shade while all things rest, 
go in the plant-world, the meek, shrinking Mimosa 
typifies that brightest and purest attribute of the 
human mind. 





OLD STORIES, 


‘THERE is nothing new under the eun,’ we are 
told ; and the truth of this assertion is strikingly 
exemplified in the case of stories aud jests, to 
the extreme antiquity of which the attention of 
science has lately been drawn. It would seem 
that our ancestors were fertile in jokes, and that 
these jokes once made were never forgotten. Mr 
Clouston has published a book entitled Popular 
Tales and Fictions, in which he investigates the 
origin and adventures of stories and jesta He 
believes that most of them originated in Asia and 
India, and thinks they were carried about the 
world by Buddhist missionaries, by translations of 
Indian stories, and by other means. But it is 
well known that several of the pantomime stories 
existed in ancient Egypt before we had any 
information about India at all; nnd therefore 
very little light is thrown on the origin of stories 
and jests by the theory of borrowing from the East. 
There are certain jokes which are common to all 
nations ; and we may take it that, once invented, 
they were handed down from generation to gene- 
ration, and passed from race to race. Most of 
us have heard, for example, of the gentleman who 
was writing a letter in a coffee-house, and per- 
ceiving that an Irishmen stationed behind him 
was reading every word, he concluded his letter by 
saying, ‘I would write more, but a tall Irishman 
is reading over my shoulder every word I 
write ;’ whereupon the self-convicted Hibernian 
exclaimed, ‘You lie, you scoundrel!’ This has 
frequently been quoted as a characteristic Irish 
bull ; but Mr Clouston brings the same joke from 
the Bahdrtstén of the Persian poet Jami. 

Whether we believe that these old stories, or 
the greater part of them, were invented in one 
district, or that the human mind is only capable 
of inventing a certain number of jokes, and 
invents those jokes alike everywhere, certain it is 
that there is a wondrous lack of originality in the 
mind of man, There is a venerable story told to 
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the effect that a visitor in the office of Punch 
remarked to the editor : ‘I suppose you have lots 
of good things sent in to you from outside ?'—*O 
yes, was the reply ; ‘lots”-—' Then why don’t you 
put them in?’ was the cruel retort Artemus 
Ward, too, had a fling at our old friend, ‘I 
think,’ be said, ‘that an occasional joke improves 
a comic paper.’ We have no doubt Mr Burnand 
could speak very feelingly on this point The 
editor of a comic paper must be painfully aware 
of the extreme age of jests, and of the very few 
subjects on which the changes are rung. No 
doubt Ass life is not a happy one. 

It may be roundly asserted that it is almoat 
impossible to invent auch a thing as an original 
jest. The person who first hears it or makes it 
may think it is original ; but the chances are that 
it is a veritable Joo Miller, and that it has done 
service hundreds of times before it occurred to 
that particular person. Take, for example, a story 
told by Mr Payn. He says that when at Eton, o 
fifth-form young gentleman inquired of him ina 
drawling voice, ‘Lower boy, what might your 
name be?'—‘Well, replied Mr Payn, ‘it might 
be Beelzebub, but it ien’t’—an excellent repartee, 
for which, however, he received a good hiding. 
Very likely, the genial and highly gifted nov- 
elist had heard the story told of somebody, and 
forgot all about it, But, by a phenomenon of 
the working of the mind into which we need 
not enter, the main idea might have been 
stowed away in his memory; and thus he waa, 
in a sense, guilty of unconscious plagiarism. 
Supposing, however, that such a thing as an 
origina) joke could be invented, it would not be 
easily allowed to die. It might find ita way into 
Punch, and then wander into some of the Ame- 
rican, French, Italian, or German comic pay 
Then it might probably recommend itself to an 
English journalist who had not seen it in its 
original form, and in the course of time again find 
its way into one or other of the foreign papers. 
In each case it would be ‘adapted’ to suit the 
circumstances ; new names would be given to the 
heroes, and new places discovered for their habita- 
tion. This sort of thing would go on until the 
story could be easily recognised ; and then our 
American cousins would call it a ‘chesnut’— 
that is, an aged and ry he joke. 

In the process of ‘adapting’ stories, a large 
amount of lying is involved, because your average 
Anecdote Fiend nearly always says that he saw 
and heard what he relates. In this connection the 
conductor of the ‘Editor's Drawer’ in Harper's 
Magazine had a curious experience, some four or 
five years ago, of the unveraciousness of most men. 
There is a story told to the effect that, in the car 
on a train from Toledo to Chicago was a man who 
sat alone, looking absently out of the window, 
and appearing dejected. During the journey, an 
accident happened to a newsboy, and the generous 
passengers passed ronnd the hat for him. The 
solitary man alone refused to contribute anything. 
Somebody remarked audibly u hia stinginess, 
when he turned round = ald ‘ Gentlemen, it 
may a rigr2ee to you that I give nothing ; 
but I haven't & cent of money. The fact is, I waa 
married yesterday, and I am on my wedding trip, 
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and I hadn't money sous 
slong!’ This story was to the editor by a 
clergyman, who heard it from a friend of his who 
saw it, and who had just returned from the West. 
In the December following, the Editor of the 
Drawer was fold « story to precisely the same 
effect by a who feard and saw it when 
going down the Danube from Pesth. The editor, 
the following summer, received from a gentle- 
aman in Paris a letter, in which the writer ssid 
that a curious incident happened to him when on 
a Rhine steamer. Need wo say that the incident 
which the writer mentioned was almost exactly 
the same aa that which had happened in the 
experience of the two other persons in the same 
year—once near Chicago, once on the Danube, 
and now on the Rhine! The editor naturally 
doubted whether the es perience narrated had hap- 
to any one of these unveracious pereons ; 


to bring my wife 


and subsequently, on hearing the ‘original’ of the 
story, concluded that they had only given to it ‘a 
1 habitation and a name.’ In Mark Lemon's 


time it was the custom to keep an elaborate index 
of the jokes in Punch; but even this precaution 
did not wholly protect it from unscrupulous 
‘adapters.’ Several jokes were printed in the 
belief that they had been heard by those who sent 
them in, and it was not discovered nntil too late 
that they were copied word for word from some of 
the earlier volumes. 

There are certain subjects which are by com- 
mon consent deemed suitable for witticisms, and 
many of these ore rarely mentioned without a 
amile. Some of these witticiams are veritable Joe 
Millers—not to go back any farther—and yet we 
go on using them as freely os ever, and probably 
will continue to do so for many years. Mothers- 
in-law, now : is it possible to invent a new joke 
in connection with those much-abused ladies? 
Landledies, too, have suffered a heap of indignities 
from the professional wit. The food they supply 
to boarders and the smallness of their scuttles of 
coal ara considered fit and proper subjects for 
numberless jesta Then there is the editor's 
waste-paper basket; how many, many times it 
has been thrown at the head of luckless authors ! 
And the paper on which contributors write has 
been the means of introducing scores of hints 
about the butterman and the manufacturer. Any 
joke in connection with o legacy from an old aunt 
or uncle, or any reference to the pets of the 
aforesaid relatives, ought qlnioat to be suppressed 
by Act of Parliament. Sausages, ‘pork’ pies, 
umbrellas, fales teeth or hair, newly married 
couples, old maide—what adequate punishment 
would ‘fit the crime’ of joking on these and many 
other equally hackneyed subjects, only Mr Gilbert 
could aay. 

Every man has a pet joke, just as every man 
has a pet word or phrase. The Professor, in the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, on discovering that 
le had repeated the aame witticism to the same 
person in the same circumetances, satiefied hini- 
self by observing that only a perfectly balanced 
miud could so exactly reproduce itself. The anti- 
quity of jokes and stories is a striking proof of 
the consarvatism of the mind; and to baniah 
those stories which are familiar would deprive 
te of all thames for jest, After all the cyniciem 
lavished on hackneyed jokes, however, moat of 
us must agree with Washington Irving, that 
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LOCOMOTIVES FOR HIGH SPEED. 


As if the present high rate of speed of our 
cs trains was not swift enough, engineera are 
endeavouring to increase it in some cases from 
sixty to eighty miles an hour. We learn that 
Engineer John Hogan, on the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad engine No. 134, bas driven it 
at the astonishing speed of a mile in thirty-eight 
seconds. Other engineers, with Reading engines 
Nos, 206, 411, 96, 97, 98, and 99, have made miles 
in forty-three and forty-four seconds. Hogan’s 
speed is at the rate of over ninety-four miles an 
hour ; those of the others are respectively eighty- 
three and a half and almost eighty-two miles an 
hour. These high rates of speed were made 
under circumstances all of which were favourable 
to a successful test.—A novelty in the line of 
engine-building is just now attracting the atten- 
tion of engineers and buildera, It is a locomo- 
tive designed by M. Estrade, a graduate of I’Ecole 
Polytechnique, which is to be experimented with 
on the southern lines of France. The new loco- 
motive depends on its large-sized driving-wheels 
for the speed of seventy-eight miles an hour 
which it is expected to attain. The engine, 
tender, and carriages are fitted with wheels eight 
and « half feet in diameter. The engine is of 
tho outside cylinder type, with slide-valve on top 
of cylinder and all the gearing carried outside. 
The average speed which the locomotive is 
expected to muke is between seventy-two aud 
seventy-eight miles an hour with a train of 
loaded carriages. If the French engine averages 
the speed expected, it will be able to make runs 
exceetling anything on record. 


FORGET-ME-N OT. 


A BLUE forget-me-not 
In some nymph-haunted epot 
Bends o'er a stream ; 
What sees it mirrored there ? 
* Ttself—as sweet and fair 
As flowers may sometimes seem that light a 
heaven-sent dream. 


What is it that doth make 

The swan, that on a lake 

Floats through the nizht, 

To gaze 80 fiaedly ? 

Ab! surely it doth see 

Ita beauty made more biight than in the day's 
broad light. 


And I, too, once did look 
Within a rippling brook, 
But saw not there 
Aught save the sunlit eyes 
(Vision of Paradise) 
Of her who is most fair of maidens, and most 
rare. 
H. Dawson Lowszr. 
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IN A WILD GARDEN AT SHIRAZ, 


Surnaz is thoroughly Persian. No European inno- 
vations are to be found in the city where sleep 
the two great poets of Persia, Hatiz and Saadi. 
In summer, Shiraz is hot, and those who can do 
it, pass the very hot weather ina garden. It was 
the writer’s good fortune to be on friendly terms 
with a Persian grandee who was the happy pos- 
sessor of one of the largest, shadiest, and most 
retired of the gardens of Shiraz. No Persian will 
refuse the hospitality of his garden to any decent 
persen ; practically, any man’s garden is open to 
all the world, save when the owner, his wives, or 
his friends are enjoying their dolce far niente 
there. Fortunately, the proprietor of the Resht-i- 
Behesht (Envy of Heaven) also had a magnificent 
garden attached to his town mansion for his own 
use ; this enabled the writcr to pass the dog-days 
in that earthly paradise. 

About a mile from the walls of Shiraz, just 
across the empty river-bed—for in most summers 
the Shiraz river runs dry, the waters Leing drawn 
off for irrigation—lies the garden of the Reght-i- 
Behesht. The three large rooms have been car- 
peted. Fly-blinds have been hung over the doors 
and window-holes, for the building is a mere 
summer-house. The tiles have been swept and 
sprinkled. The servants have pitched a little tent 
for themselves. The cook has constructed a geries 

furnaces in the open air. The little brick- 
Duu. ream running in front of the three rooms 
gurgles merrily. The great brick sarkd, or raised 
platform, has a carpet spread on it; and a lounge- 
chair, or a mattress with big Persian pillows, ie 
placed there to invite repose. All is shade here. 
The trees are so planted that one sarkz is over- 
shadowed till afternoon ; the other, two hundred 
yards off, till sunset. By the side of cach broad 
path is running-water. But there are no ‘rows 
of stately lilies,’ no ‘winding walke where roses 
grow ;’ an occasional hedge of moss-roacs, thou- 
eands of tufts of the double and single narcissus— 
these are all the flowers, save the wild ones. The 
rest is « sort of jungle of fruit and forest trees, 


with a dense growth of underwood and grass. 
By the sides of the many streams the foliage 
ig thick and lush. The place swarms, literally 
swarms with nightingales. A nightingale is a 
very poetical bird; but even nightinyales pall 
when in thousands and when their song dis- 
turbs one’s slumbers. They are very busy about 
midnight; but just an hour before dawn the 
music is deafening and sleep impossible. Nature’s 
alurum is, however, a blessing, for what more 
enjoyable than the early stroll in the cool garden 
by the bubbling waters. No one is here save 
ourselves, our servants, and the gardener and his 
boy. No one will call save on urgent business, 
for it is understood that a man goes toa garden 
for privacy, to take his holiday, to recuperate. 
The dogs having fraternised with the gardencr’s 
watchdog are turned loose for o ron, and hunt 
the small birds in the brushwood. <A hubble- 
bubble and a cup of coffee—the former smoked 
sitting on o stump beside the running-waters in 
the cool shade—are very grateful in the early 
morning. Still more so is the bath in the icy- 
cold tank which has been duly cleared out for our 
use. Then perhaps a book for an hour. Soon 
the sun rises; soon we feel its heat, and retire to 
umbrageous nooks to avoid it. But the Persian 
sun is not to be denied ; we are driven into the 
building, as the heat becomes stronger and the 
flies get active. The hum of insects becomes loud. 
But indoors all is cool, all is quict. We have 
come to be lazy; we are so. No blush suffuses 
our cheeks when we find that we have slept and 
that it is nearly noon. We have come to avoid 
the sun ; we succeed in doing so, for we breakfast, 
atill in the shade, in the portico. Again a lounge 
uuder the trees and by the brooklets. Somehow 
or other, we get throngh the afternoon. Have we 
slept? Boasibly. At five, however, the Russian 
semovar is brought with many fruits, and we 
partake of ten in tiny cups, and the everlasting 
but grateful hubble-bubble, 

Now is the@ime for very intimate friends to 
call We sternly deny ourselves to importunates 
on busineag. Are we not en retraite? Are we not 
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in the garden? The sun will be down in half 
ean hour. It is cool; the pleasant wind which is 
always felt towards evening in Shiraz has com- 
menced to blow. The horees are brought. We 
enjoy a two hours’ ride; a smart canter through 
the gardens of Meshed Verdi, or across the sandy 
plein of Jaffirabad. Or we, too, make our calls 
on other eojourners in gardens. But we avoid the 
town, the hot dusty town. If we must go, we 
do, much against the grain, hurriedly returning to 
our wild garden. Oftener than not we visit other 
gardens, empt as a rule; several abut on our 
own Reshti-Behesht. Perhaps we find them 
tenanted ; we attempt to discrectly retire; by no 
means is this alaqed. ‘Bismillah! you must take 
one onp of tea and eat a pomegranate ;’ or what- 
ever the garden is famed for, for cach of the 
gardens has its speciality. There is no intrn- 
sion in the matter. The people are summering, 
and honestly glad to see us. They will surely 
return this chance visit, and we shall regale them 
in the same way, and be as unaffectedly glad to 
see and chat with them. 

Our particular garden is celebrated for a white 
apple which has on unmistakable flavour of rose- 
water. But it is also the shadicst garden near 
Shiraz, and the coolest. Weare quite sure. Have 
we not lived in them all, and do not we come to 
this particular garden every year? That is proof 
enough, at all events for us, 

It is getting dark; but the moon is rising, 
the glorious Persian moon. As we return to our 
garden we see lights in nearly every neighbouring 
one. On the sarka in front of our living-rooms 
is eet the table with all its civilised appliances ; 
the wine is in snow, for, in Shiraz, snow is the 
luxury of even the poorest, ice being rare and 
dear ; but there is always plenty of the pure snow 
to be got from the crevices of the neighbouring 
mountains, Dinner is served, the regulation 
English dinner, perhaps with o native dish or 
two—the smoking pillaw with its fowl boiled to 
Tags, or a fizewijahn of partridge, or of lamb (we 
get lamb twice a year in lucky alien) 

Dinner is over; we sit on our sarké, the moon 





Peeping through the trees and lighting the place 
up. The dogs are cha‘ned up as sentinels around 
the building. The gardener’s pet bear descends 
the tree to which he is chained, as soon as the dogs 
are secured ; he discreetly retires to the branches 
when his enemies are loose. We provide Bruin 
with a meal of boiled rice. From the servants’ 
uarters resound the melancholy love-ditties of 
ran, our literary cook improvising scandalous 
local songs, which are received with much mirth. 
Gradually, as the servants lupse into silence, we 
retire to the roof where our bedding is prepared. 
‘Tweet, tweet, tweet, bubble, bubble, bubble’— 
a nightingale. The nose is repeated with varia- 
tions ; but we ate not romantic. We are tired ; 
we have dined ; we turn over, and our roof being 
free from mosquitoes, we drop off. 
‘ Hoi, hole-thieves, thieves!’ Bang goea a gun 
from the servants’ quarters; there is much 
Tunning about, much barking of doga In the 
morning, nothing is missing. There is no sign of 
the robber ; he probably was bat a visionary one. 
As before, an hour balan dawn the concert of 
birds becomes page | We pop on an Afghan 
poosseen, a long sleeved robe of aheepekin, fur 
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inside, for it is slightly chilly. Again we 
aimlessly about thy wild candan. Seater dayt 
which will be passed much as its predecessor, has 
commenced. 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN, 
CHAPTER XLVIL-——DISMISSAL, 


Arrer Mr Vickary had seen Josephine leave 
Captain Sellwood’s room with his boot, he waited 
about, keeping himself concealed, till she returned 
with the boot and shut the door, whereupon he 
went to Miss Otterbourne in the drawing-room, 
whither she had retired after dinner, and was 
waiting for her nephew to rejoin her, when he had 
sat sufficiently long over the wine and dessert. 

‘I beg-your pardon, ma’am,’ said the butler; 
*I do ho I’m not taking a liberty, ma’am ; 
but may a ask if you told Cable to go in and 
out as she liked of the captain’s apartments ?’ 

‘Of course not, Vickary.’ 

‘I’m sorry to trouble you, ma'am I see her 
running in there a score of times—it’s remarked 
by the servants, and rather unpleasant, and Mrs 
Grundy says she has given no such orders ; so we 
thought it best, ma’am, if I were to ask if you, 
ina’am, had empowered her 30 todo. You will 
excuse me, ma'am, but when there is talk—and 
when the young woman tells les about it’—— 

‘Lies, Vickary !’ 

‘Well, ma’am, just now I see her go in there, 
and the captain there too. I said to her that 
1 didn’t consider it quite right—it waa not her 
place ; and she told me that the housekeeper had 
set her to attend to the room, which, ma’am, 
I knew not to be true.’ 

‘The captain is in the dining-room.’ 

‘I’m sorry to differ from you, ma’am; but he 
went up very quickly to his rooms, and Cable 
was in after him directly. It must be very 
unpleasant, ma’am, for a young gentleman to be 
so run after, and it makes talk in the house.’ 

Miss Otterbourne was much astonished and 

reatly indignant ‘Do you mean to tell me, 
Fickary, that she is there now?’ 

‘I believe so, madam.’ 

‘And the captain is there?’ 

‘I saw him by the fire; and Cable shut the 
door after her when she went in.’ 

‘Go and tetch her at once—No. I will zo 
myself. I really—upon my word—to aay thie 
least—how inconsiderate.’ 

The old lady was very angry. She raised 
herself with ditficulty from her armchair, drew 
a silk handkerchief over her shoulders, as a pro- 
tection against damp or draught outside the room, 
and walked in the direction of her nephew's suite 
of apartments. When she opened the door and 
saw Josephine seated in an armchair on one side 
of the fire and the captain standing near her, in 
earnest conversation, she war as iritated as if 
her nettlerash had suddenly come out over her 
temper. 

As soon a8 Josephine had left the roan, Miss 
Otterbourne sraid—she wes ting from having 
ascended a flight and walked fast—‘I—I am 
aurprised. These may be Indian barrack habits, 
but—but’——_ 
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Captain Sellwood managed to get his boot on ; 
his face was nearly the colour of hia stocking. 
‘And only partly dressed too,’ g¢ Miss 
Otterbourne, ‘half shod, and—and, with a hole in 
zo Stocking sole. Good heavens, how indeli- 
cal 

‘There was a in the boot, explained 
Captain Sellwood. a ‘i 

“My dear Algernon, there generally are pegs 
in boots,’ 

‘I mean—it burt me, and I asked Jose- 
phing’—— 

‘Josephine !’ 

‘My dear aunt, we have known each other 
since children.’ 

‘Oh!’ The nettlerash was alleviated. But 
presently it came out again. ‘That does not 
explain her coming to visit you in your private 
room, sitting in your armchair.’ 

‘Where would you hare had her sit, aunt?’ 

‘ Algernon—she is a servant.’ 

‘ Aunt—she is a lady.’ 

‘A real lady would never have run after you 
into your poe apartments.’ 

‘She did not run after me. She did not know 
I was there. She was picking up the swansdown 
I had inconsiderately strewed on the carpet, when 
I came in. 

‘Then she should considerately have gonc out.’ 

‘I asked ber for a hammer.’ 

‘She had no right here—And are you aware, 
Algernon, that you have had a hole the size 
of a threepenny piece in the sole of your foot, 
at the—heel, exposed? If you had had any sense 
of decency, you would have kept your foot flat 
on the carpet, instead of turning it up.—I don’t 
care whether she isa lady by birth and breeding ; 
she is no lady at heart, or she would never 
have sat here half an hour or three-quarters, 
staring at a bit of your heel exposed, the size 
of a threepenny piece. That alone stamps her. 
She has a nasty mind, and must go,’ 

‘My dear aunt—surely you are hard in judging. 
There was a peg in my boot that stood up, 
and that hurt my foot, and no doubt at the 
same time worked the hole in my stocking,’ 

‘That is yer probable said Misa Otterbourne. 
‘But I should like to know, were you aware 
it was there?’ 

‘No; I felt my heel painful; T do not think 
I noticed that my stocking was rent.’ 

“That excuses you, but not her.’ 

‘Perhaps she did not see it.’ 

“Nonsense ; of course she saw it.’ 

‘ Aunt, do sit down’——_ 

‘In that armchair vacated by her!—No! She 
has been looking at the hole in your stocking 
from that armchair.—I couldn’t do it.’ 

‘Do what, aunt?’ 

‘Sit in the chair after that’—the old lady was 
now very angry, and very convinced that Jose- 
phine was no lady—‘gloating on it—positively 
gloating on it,’ 

‘If any blame attaches to any one, it is to 
me, said Captain Sellwood. ‘TI came in here 
out of my bedroom, with my boot in my hand, 
for the poker, with which’ 

‘Why did you not ring for John Thomas?’ 

‘It was not worth while. When I came in, 
I found her on her knees picking up the bits 
of down, and I asked her for a hammer, or 
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she offered one, I do not recollect which; and 
then she whipped the boot out of my harid 
wae went off with it, It wes most good-natured 
of her. 

‘I object to young women being good-natured 
with young men. Good-nature may go too far.’ 

‘And then I asked her to sit down. I wanted 
to talk to her about Hanford, and my mother, 
and mutual acquaintances. I was awfolly sorry 
for her, to see her in such circumstances,’ 

‘I disapprove of young men heing, as you call 
it, “awfully sorry” for distressed dameels; there 
ee knowing to what thia awful sorrow may 
ead,’ 

‘My dear aunt, it was natural. I have known 
ber, and she was my playmate since we were 
children. I do like hee I always have liked 
her, Why, if I were in reduced circumstances, 
you, aunt, would not cut me.’ 

‘No'—slightly mollified. ‘But I am your aunt, 
and not a young creature. That makes moun- 
tains of difference.—And pray, is it only her 
reduced circumstances that stirs up in you such 
awful sorrow? She has had some other trouble 
I know. Are you acquainted with her intended 
Have you brought her a message from him ?? 

‘She has no intended,’ 

‘Then it is broken off! I was sure she has 
had an affair of the heart, she has looked so 
peaky and pale since she has been here,’ 

‘I do not know anything about her heart 
affairs,” said Captain Sellwood. ‘I know that 
one or two fellows have been awfully fond of her.’ 

‘Indeed! Is it po-sible that one who has con- 
fessed to awful sorrow should algo allow awful 
fondness? That it leads to awful chumming, I 
have reen with my eyes.’ 

Captain Sellwood did not answer. He had 
spoken agra itera U and his aunt had taken 
advantage of his mistake. 

‘Good gracious, Algernon! You don’t mean 
to tell me that there has been an attachment 
in this quarter?’ 

‘No attachment, he said, looking down and 
knitting his brows. ‘For on attachment, the 
chain must bold at both ends.’ 

‘Merciful powers, Algernon! Can your mother 
have sent this chum of yours here to be out of 
your way !—You were so infatuated, there was 
no knowing what lengths you would go, and 
my dear sister hoped that by putting a distance 
between you” 

‘No, aunt—nothing of the sort.’ 

‘But I must get to the bottom of this, There 
is something kept from me. Is it true that you 
have—that you bave—harboure? an unfortunate 
passion for this young person—this chum, as you 
call her? 

‘I did love the yoang laly. We have known 
each other since we were children—at least since 
she was a little girl and I abig boy. She waa go 
lively, eo daring, so witty, I could not help loving 
her. But that is over now, 

*T should hope eo-—I should hope so indeed. A 
servant-maid—a servant-maid in my house! Lord 
have mercy on us! It isa wonder to me you did 
not turn Mohammedan in India, and put your 
ueck under Jgpgernant’s car.’ : 

‘My dear aunt, what have Juggernaut and his 
car, and Mohammedanism and Josephine, to do 
with each other?’ - 
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“What a world we live in!’ groaned Miss 


Otterbourne, ‘Radicalism everywhere !’ 

‘You forget, aunt, that she belonged to the 
class of life to which I belong. I may tell you 
this—that she has inherited a very handsome 
estate, but has conscientious scruples, which I do 
not understand, because I do not know the cir- 
cumstances, against her enjoying it; and rather 
than violate her conscience, she has come into 
service to you. I honour and respect her for it, 
aunt !’ 

‘But—she is a servant. She is my lady’s-maid. 
It does not matter one hair whether she be heiress 
to untold millions or be a household drudge, 
the moral indelicacy is the same. She ouglit 
never to have sat here in your chair, talking to 
you when you had a hole in your stocking.—No, 
Algernon, you may say what you will—yon may 
try to throw dust in my old eyes, but I shall 
never get over that hole in your stocking.’ She 
had said enough and heard enough, and she left 
the room.—‘Smoke your cigar,’ she said as she 
left, ‘and then come down to me. I presume 
you can light it without the assistance of your 
chum. 

When the old lady reached her drawing-room, 
she was so hot that she sank into her chair and 
fanned herself for several minutes without getting 
any cooler, She rang the bell, and bade John 
Thomas send her Cable at once; and in tivo 
minutes Josephine came to her. 

‘Cable,’ said Miss Otterbourne, fanning herself 
vigorously, ‘J am eurprised and offended. I did 
suppose you knew your place better, and had 
more delicacy than to sit in a room with a gentle- 
man who had a hole in his stocking.’ 

‘Had he? I did not know it, ma’am, 

‘Did not know it? Of course you knew it! 
I saw by the direction of your eyes, the instant 
I came in, that you were examining it.’ 

‘I did not give it a thought, even if I saw it, 
and I do not believe I did that. But, surely, 
mam, there is no harm in that.’ 

‘No harm in sitting in an armchair in the 

same room with a gentleman, a captain in Her 
Majesty’s service, who has been in India, when 
he is in a condition of partial undress! In such 
a house as this, such transeressions cannot be 
assed over. My nephew informs me that you 
ave been old acquaintances; hut old acquaint- 
anceship does not remove all the barriers of 
female delicacy, and give a woman liberty to 
look at a man’s foot without his boot covering 
it. It is perhaps allowed us to know that the 
other sex has feet, because they are mentioned 
in the Bible; but we know it aa we know that 
we have antipodes, by faith, not by sight’ She 
fanned herself with a vehemence which made 
her hot, and fluttered the little silver barrels on 
both sides of her brow. ‘Cable—it does not 
please me to have simultaneously under my roof 
a nephew as a visitor and an old acquaintance 
of his—chum, he called yon—os a lady’s-maid. 
The citation is incongruous, and leads, as I 
have seen to-night, to injudicious conduct, which 
may, which has occasioned scandal; and such 
a house as this must be maintained in its dignity 
and irreproachability. Either the captain, my 
nephew, or you, my servant, must leave, and 
leave without delay.’ 

‘Of course, Miss Otterbourne, I will go.’ 
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to-morrow, you will oblige. I am sorry to say 
this, but—it is quite impossible for me to have 
my nephew and you under the same roof together. 
I have the greatest reliance on his diacretion ; 
I wish I could say the same of yours. You shall 
Teceive, as is your due, a month’s wage, because 
you leave to suit my convenience. There is an 
excellent Refuge for domestics and governesses 
out of place at Bath, to which I subscribe, and 
you can go there till you hear of a situation’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Otterbourne, but I shall 
not stay in Bath.’ 

‘Will you go back to Hanford ?’ 

Josephine shook her head. 

‘I am sorry—I am sincerely sorry. There is so 
much good fous you, so much that I have liked ; 
but, under the circumstances, I cannot retain 
you. It would not be right; and in this house 
—from myself down, I believe, to the scullery- 
maid and the boy who cleans the knives—I trust 
we all try to do that which is right. Mr Vickary 
is a burning and a shining light, and Mra Grundy, 
hardly less so—a moon beside the sun. But | 
will not speak of this. I never dismiss a servant 
except for some gross offence—and I really do 
not believe such has occurred—without some 
little testimonial of my regard; so you must 
allow me to present you with a five-pound note 
in addition to your wage. You have been guilty 
of an indiscretion—I firmly trust, unpremedi- 
tated.’ 

‘© Miss Otterbourne !’ 

‘Where do you purpose going?’ asked the 
old lady. ‘I cannot Docitly permit you to 
depart without some knowledge that you are 
going to a place where you will be cared for.’ 

‘IT am yoing’—Josephine looked down, then 
up— yes, I am going down into Cornwall.’ 

‘Into Cornwall. Where to?’ 

§To my husband.’ 

“Caoble—what? Husband! 
stand.’ 

‘To my husband, madam.’ 

‘You are a married woman?’ 

Josephine bowed. 

‘Goodness gracions me!—But that somewhat 
alters the complexion of affairs. A married 
women! Does my nephew know that?’ 

Josephine bowed again. 

‘A married woman!—But where is your 
wedding ring?’ 

‘In my bosom.’ 

Miss Otterbourne fanned herself fastly, not 
with wrath, but with the agitation occasioned by 
amazement. ‘Merciful powers !—you married ! 
Who would have thought it! And so young, 
and so pretty! It hardly scems possible. But 
—if you are marricd—it is not so dreadfully 
nnproper that you should know men have feet 
under their bouts. I do not say it is right: but 
it is not eo very wrong that—that you should 
have seen o hole in my nephew's stocking, 
because married women do know that such things 
oceur.’ 

Josephine emiled; she thought Misa Otter- 
bourne was about to retract her discharge, so 
she said: ‘Madam, I cannot stay here. have 
explained my reasons to Captain Sellwood, who 
will tell you after Iam gone. Now I have made 
my resolve, I go direct to my husband,’ 


I do not under- 
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sion of a supernumerary digit on the hands and 
feet, and this remarkable peculiarity has been 
transmitted through five generations, showing 
how strong is the force of inheritance even in 
such @ minor detail of structure. A still more 
singular instance is that uf Lambert, the well- 
known ‘porcupine-man,’ whose skin was thickly 
covered with warty projections, which were 
periodically moulted. He had six children, who 
were similarly affected ; and two of his grand- 
sons inherited the same strange peculiarity. The 
writer is acquainted with a gentleman who has 
a marked drooping of the left eyelid. His son 
inherits this peculiarity, but in a less remarkable 
degree, One of the most singular instances of 
inheritance is that recorded by Decandolle. 
There was o family in France of which the 
leading representative could, when a youth, pitch 
several books from his head by the movement 
of the scalp alone, and he used to win wagers b 

erforming this feat. Hia father, uncle, grand- 
ather, and his three children possessed the same 
power to the same unusual degree, Thia family 
became divided eight generations ago into two 
branches, so that the hend of the above-mentioned 
branch is cousin in the seventh degree to the 
head of the other branch. This distant cousin 
resided in another part of France, and on being 
asked whether he possessed the same faculty, 
immediately exhibited his power. 

Haller, the celebrated physiologist, records that 
the family of the Bentivoglio all possessed o 
tumour which used to swell when a damp wind 
blew, and this strange peculiarity was transmitted 
from father to son. The frequency among the 
Romans of surnames indicating some pliysical 
peculiarity—Naso, Labeo, Bucco, Capito—would 
seem iv show that the fact of certain types of 
feature being transmitted through several genera- 
tions had already been remarked. This fact lies 
almost unnoticed under many current forms of 
expression. We speak of a certain type of face 
being aristocratic or the reverse, by which we 
mean that physical features characterising certain 
classes are transmitted so surely as to become the 
recognised appanage of those classes. The aris- 
tocracy of Western Europe pride themselves upon 
poseriny and transmitting small handa, the out- 
ward and visible sign of long exemption from 
manual labour. The aristocracy of China pride 
themselves on the smallness of their feet. The 
implication is in each case the same. We often 
speak of ‘blue blood’ without any clear idea 
of the meaning of the expression, The phrase 
probably arose irom the recognition of the fact, 
that the aristocratic aud luxurious classes, who 
are exempt from actual labour, possess a fine 
white skin, through which the veins show them- 
selves clearly, and that this peculiarity is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. It isa a 
fact of history that Frederick-William I. of 
Pruesia succeeded in producing a stock of gigantic 
grenadiers by matching his’ tallest soldiers with 
women of similar proportions. 

No péiat of structure is too minute to afford 
instances of the law of inheritance. A little spot 
on the iris, has been transmitted from parent to 
child. The ion of a few abnormally long 
hairs in the @ebrows has been known to ehar- 
acterise the various members of certain families ; 
and the characteristic of a patch of prematurely 








The door of the drawing-room opened and 
the butler came in. He advanced deferentially 
towards Miss Otterbourne, and atood awaiting 
her Boe ter to speak. 

‘What is it, Vickary 1 Do you want any- 
thing?’ 

“It is Cable, madam.’ 

‘ Well—what of Cable, Vickary ?’ 

‘Please, madam, Cable's husband have come to 
fetch her away.’ 
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TRE strength of the law which determines the 
transmission of character—physical or otherwisc 
—from parents to children is still far from receiv- 
ing due attention and recognition. A striking 
instance of inheritance is often hailed as wonder- 
ful and inexplicable ; yet such cases are merely 
exaggerated examples of a phenomenon of which 
every family, nay, every individual affords proof. 
We all inherit in a more or less variable degree 
the physical constitution and the mental aptitudes 
of our parents; but this law of inheritance is 
liable to so much modification, that frequently 
its operation becomes entirely lost to view. When 
two forces act upon a body, the resultant is a 
mean between the two components. This mean 
is not merely in all cases different from either 
component, but it is a variable mean, the varia- 
tion depending upon the relative strength of the 
two component forces. Inheritance affords an 
exact parallel to this elementary law of mechanics. 
No child is entirely like cither parent; and the 
inheritance of two sets of tendencies which may 
be allied, opposed, or indifferent to each other, 
may result in characters possessed by neither 
parent. This result is no breach of the law of 
inheritance, but is in strict harmony with ita 
most precise conditions ; yet it is not surprising 
that a law subject to such indefinite variation 
should gain scanty recognition except from those 
who have made it a special study, and can, there- 
fore, readily distinguish an explicable exception to 
a law from an actual breach of it 

That the law of inheritance should be constant 
in its operation, however variable in its effects, is 
not @ matter for surprise. That like produces 
like is the law written upon the universal face 
of nature. Sir Henry Holland truly observes 
that the real subject for surprise is not that 
any peculiarity should be inherited, but that 
any should fail to be inherited; and Darwin 
remarks that the most correct way of viewing 
the whole subject would be to look at the inherit- 
ance of every character as the rule, and non- 
inheritance as the anomaly. 

It is obvious that instances of inheritance are 
most likely to be noticed and recorded when the 
inherited peculiarity is striking and abnormal. 
Countless instances of inheritance come under our 
notice almost every day; but the vast majority 
of them are too slight and insignificant to attract 
attention, A ean of feature, com- 

lexion, or voice will readily pass unnoticed ; 
ut if a striking deformity he inherited, or soma 
disease pursue a family through several genera- 
tions, it can hardly escape the most careless 
observation. Cases are on record of families 
“whose members were characterised by the posses- 
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gray hair has been transmitted through several 
generations, Many curious records exist of 
families which and gloried in their 
scars, molea, and other family marks, faithfully 
transmitted from parent to child—a sort of 
secret hall-mark stamped by nature to attest 
the genuineness of the line. Peculiarities in the 
structure, arrangement, and even in the chemical 
at oma of the teeth, frequently ron in 
families. The writer, among whose professional 
duties the frequent inspection of tongues holds a 
humble but not unimportant place, has remarked 
a notable peculiarity in the shape of that organ 
transmitted from mother to daughter. 

Peeuliarities in the expression of the face are 
frequently inherited. any cases may be re- 
marked where an inherited resemblance is quite 
latent! when tho features are in repose, but 
comes out with startling vividness when they are 
agitated by emotion. Among the acquaintances 
of the writer isa gentleman who, when smiling, 
exhibits a most peculiar and unusual arrange- 
ment of lines at the outer angle of the eyes, and 
this characteristic has been faithfully transmitted 
to his children. 

When we turn to the lower animals, the 
instancca of striking peculiarities being inherited 
are still more numerour, and have been recorded 
with greater care and accuracy. Every breeder 
and trainer is aware of the vast importance of the 
law of inheritance, and no instance is allowed to 
escape notice ; but it is only in recent years that 

hilosophers hare become alive to the fact that 
in his physical nature man obeys the ordinary 
biological laws which prevail among the higher 
animals, and that among these laws the law of 
inheritance holds the first place. A breed of 
cattle once existed which possessed only one 
horn, and this was transmitted, A one-antlered 
stag has been known to propagate this pecu- 
liarity in hia bed wed A rabbit produced a litter 
in which one of the young was one-eared, and 
this was transmitted. Many of the most famous 
breeds of sheep and cattle have arisen through 
the accidental appearance ‘of some striking pecu- 
liarity of structure, which has Leen preserved b 
careful selection and breeding. Thus the well- 
known Ancon or otter-breed of sheep, now ex- 
tinct, arose in the last century in Massachusetts 
by the accidental birth of o ram characterised by 
crooked legs and a long back like no turnspit. 
These peculiarities rendered him unable to leap 
fences, and as this was a point of great importance 
to the early settlers, this ram was eelected for 
breeding, and his abnormalities of structure were 
faithfully transmitted. The breeds of Mauchamp 
sheep and Nieta cattle had a somewhat similar 
origin. Darwin relates how in a litter of pointer 
sal one was observed to be of a blue colour. 
is remarkable circumstance Jed to inquiry, and 
it was found that, four generations earlier, there 
had been in the same breed a pointer bitch named 
Sappho, celebrated for her blue colour. We have 
here an instance of one of the secondary laws of 
inheritance known as the law of Ataviem (from 
atavus, an ancestor). According to this law, any 
peculiarity, instead of passing directly from parent 
to child, may skip one or more generations, 
and reappear lower down in the line of descent. 
Of this curious Jaw innumerable instances occur. 
It is not uncommon for a child to resemble 
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his dparents much more closely than his 
father or other, This is frequently noted in 
the case of animals, where we have the opportu- 
nity of observing several generations, and anal 
would lead us to expect a similar principle in the 
ense of man. The law of Atavism can only be 
explained by assuming that the qualities which 
were patent in grandfather and grandchild were 
latent in the intervening generation. There is 
nothing difficult or arbitrary in this hypothesis, 
as multitudes of facts are on record to prove tliat 
phyrical and intellectual pers ities may remain 
ormant for long periods in an individual, and 
suddenly develop into prominence under some 
unwonted pressure. Thus, privation or confine- 
ment in an unwholesome atmosphere may develop 
a latent tendency to consumption, A severe 
illness has been known to determine the onset of 
insanity, to which the individual had a hereditary 
predisposition ; or, to take more hopeful instances, 
& severe shock, such as bereavement or the 
sudden loss of fortune, has been frequently known 
to bring out unexpected traits of character, and 
to develop a resolution and a magnanimity, of 
which the individual had previously exhibited no 
evidence. Our characters, in addition ito those 
rominent traits which attract general attention, 
uave a multitude of secret marks traced as it were 
in invisible ink, and ready to spring into proini- 
nence on condition of the necessary stimulus being 
applied. 
hen we leave the domain of structural 
eculiarities and turn to that of mind, habit, and 
Instinct, we find an inexhaustible store of curious 
facts of inheritance. Contrary to popular belief, 
there seems no reason to doubt that genius is 
hereditary, though, from the obvious conditions of 
the case, if is rarely transmitted in like quality 
and degree from parent to child. The subject is 
too large to be advantageously considered here ; 
but those interested in 1t will find a vast mass of 
striking information and ingenious reasoning in 
Mr Francis Galton’s admirable work on Heredziary 
Genius, 

A case is on record of a man who pos- 
sessed the habit of sleeping on his back with 
the right leg crossed over the left, His daughter, 
while still an infant in the cradle, exhibited the 
same peculiarity. The possibility of imitation, con- 
scious or unconscious, is here obviously excluded. 
A case has been reported to the writer of a 
man who had the habit of alternately flexing 
and extending his great toe while lying in bed. 
His grandson developed the same habit, though 

uite ignorant of his grandfather's peculiarity. 

ibot records a curious instance of a domestic ser- 
vant who exhibited an’incurable vice of loquacity. 
She talked incessantly to any one who would 
listen, to animals, to inanimate objects, and even 
to herself. When upbraided with her folly, she 
said it was not her fault, as her father had 
powemed just the same habit, and had almost 

iven her mother distracted by it ! 

instinct is strongly hereditary in animals, even 
under the most unfavourable conditions. Duck- 
lings hatched by a hen take to water immediately 
on breaking their shell; and every one is fami- 
liar with the spectacle of the distracted mother 
wildly running to and fro on the margin of the 
duck-pond, while her youthful family, heedless 
of her terror, disport themselves delightedly upon 
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its eurface. If the of the wild-duck be 
placed under one at ths domesticated species, 
the young, when their feathers are complete, 
immediately take to the wing. Birds hatched in 
confinement construct in their cages the same 
kind of nest as their more fortunate brethren of 
the same species build in the virgin forest. Many 
curious and apparently mysterious facts are ex- 
plicable on the hypothesis of the manence 
under changed conditions of traces of aboriginal 
instincta. Thus, the domesticated dog, even when 
thoroughly well cared for, is very fond of burying 
a bone in some secret spot—a lingering trace, pro- 
bably, of the time when he ran wild in the wouds, 
and the secreting of surplus food for a future 
occasion was a matter of practical importance to 
him. When the squirrel is reared in confinement, 
it stores away in a corner of its cage a portion of 
the nuts supplied to it, an instinctive preparation 
for the coming winter, unnecessary, Indeed, for 
this individual squirrel, but highly important for 
its ancestors and congeners vias in the wild state. 
Every one must have observed how difficult it 
is to make the common ass leap over a stream, 
however small, This unwillingness is not the 
result of an inherent incapacity for jumping, 
as the ass leaps over other obstacles with ease, 
while it hesitates obstinately at the tiniest stream- 
let. We have here, in all probability, a rene 
nant of an instinct dating fur back to the time 
when the ancestors of the ass were exclusively 
desert animals, and so unaccustomed to the sight 
of running-water as to be confused and terrified 
by it. If any one observes a field of lambs at 
play, be will notice with what delight they frisk 
upon any hillock within their reach. Here we 
have probably a trace of the time when the 
progenitors ot our sheep were Alpine animals, 
and possessed the habits of the chamois. 

In the realm of disease, the facts of inheritance 
are most numerous, and are daily accumulating. 
Here they are no longer, alas, curious and amus- 
ing, but terrible, fateful, overwhelming. No fact 
of nature is more pregnant with awful meaning 
than the fact of the inheritance of disease. It 
meets the physician on his daily rounds, para- 
lysing his art, and filling him with sadness. The 
legend of the ancient Greeks pictured the malig- 
nant Furies pursuing families from generation to 

eneration, and rendering them desolate. The 
Aries still ply their work of terror and death ; 
but we have stripped them of the garb which 
superstition threw around them, and they now 
appear to our eyes in the more intelligible but 
not less awful form of hereditary disease. Modern 

' science, which has cast illumination into so man 
dark corners of nature, has shed a new and still 
more lurid light on the words of the Hebrew 
Scripture: ‘The sins of the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation.’ Instances of hereditary disease 
abound on every hand. Fully fifty per cent of 
cases of gout ore inherited. The proportion is 
not much less in that fell destroyer of families, 
our national scourge, consumption. Cancer and 
ecrofala run strongly in families, Insanity is 
hereditary to a marked d 3 but fortunstely, 
like many other hereditary di tends to wear 
iteelf out, the stock becoming extinct, Nearly all 
|} defecta of sight are oceasionally inherited. Sir 
) Henry Holland says truly that ‘no organ or tex- 
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ture of the body is exempt from the chance of 
being the subject of hereditary disease.’ Probably. 
most chronic diseases which permanently modify 
the structure and functions of the body ara more 
or less liable to be inherited. 

The ae easy and far-reaching practical de- 
ductions from such facts—affecting so powerfully 
the happiness of individuals and families and the 
collective welfare of the nation—will be obvious 
to reflective minds, but cannot be dwelt upon in 
the present article. 





THE JULLABAD TRAGEDY, 
CHAPTER IIl.—DARKENING. 


THE sight, of that policeman lounging at the 
door temporarily took away my power of speech. 
It was the visible realisation of what I previously 
regarded as either malicious cruelty or the baseless 
folly of imagination. 

‘Colonel Jack,’ I said at last, ‘you surely do 
not believe that ?? 

The colonel shook his head. ‘I believe noth- 
ing until it is proven,’ he answered. ‘I am 
as grieved 08 you are, young man, that this 
should be Mrs Humby’s situation—poor child, 
poor child! But the charge is raised, and her 
innocence must be cleared. I shall be as glad 
as any to sce it cleared. But until that is 
done~— Well, I need not go on.—Do you wish 
to see her?’ 

‘I came here for that purpose. I should be 
very glad to speak with Mrs Humby—if she will 
see me.’ 

Colonel Jack, without another word, left me. 
And now I began to feel the natural embarrass- 
ment incident to my present position, How 
should I open my mission to her? It occurred 
to me, for the first time, that her natural in- 
dignation against so foul a charge might transfer 
itself to me for my impertinence, as & stranger 
—and a young man to boot—in approaching her 
with the suggestion that her innocence needed 
defending. The thought tool a most uncomfort- 
able hold upon me, and I began heartily to 
wish I had given the matter more consideration 
before voluntecring upon such an errand. How- 
ever, here I was—and there was Colonel Jack, 
in her room, informing her of my desire to speak 
with her—and I must go through with it now. 
Only, I could hardly repress the faint hope 
that she might either flatly refuse to see me, or 
decline the interview on some pretence of india- 
position. She did neither. Colonel Jack pre- 
seutly reappeared, holding back the chick or 
blind which hung over the duorway, to allow her 
to pass. As she appeared, she glanced towards 


me with a quiet, questioning look. Colonel Jack 
led her to where I stood, and introduced me, 
and then, with a slight bow, she eat down in 
the chair which he had left. 

The colom#l went into the house; and the 
policeman, obedient to # sign from his superior, 
retired to a distance. We were quite alone, and 
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in her simple dress of black cashmere, to give 
utterance to the horrible charge which hung over 
her guiltless head ! 

She was braver than I was, ond saved me the 
task. ‘You want to defend me?’ she said. ‘It is 
terrible -to need defence. But I felt it atill more 
terrible to be alone—as I have been until now.’ 
The teara burst from her eyes. God help her! 
how she must have euffercd since her solitude was 
changed into a prison. 

(No one knows where or how the accusation 
originated—no one in the station credits it,’ I 
answered, ‘All the same, for your honour we will 
leave no stone unturned to discover the guilty 
party—if there has been any guilt—or otherwise 
clear up the horrid mystery which surrounds that 
night. You will help us yourself, Mrs Humby; 
and with what you can tell us we shall be able to 
succeed in time. We must have a lawyer; and 
Lady O'Reilly has herself selected one” All this 
I spoke rapidly and eagerly. 

he dried her tears and rewarded my zeal with 
afaint smile. ‘Alas,’ she replied, ‘what help can 
Igive you? I have been questioned so much that 
I can only repeat over and over what I have 
already said. I know nothing clse !’ 

Now, it was very probably her own extra- 

ordinary narrative of the events of that night 
which first turned sinister euspicion towards her. 
Colonel Jack, honest os he was, was suspicious 
from the force of habit derived from his magis- 
terial office; and the mere fact of Mrs Humby 
escaping from the fire while her husband perished 
init would never have associated her for a moment 
in any ordinary mind with his death. But that | 
strange story which she told, and adhered to, was 
highly calculated first to create surprise, and then 
to move suspicion. And even the declaration of 
Lady O'Reilly, made the day before and carried 
all over the station, may have unconaciously 
opened people’s minds to the idea of Mrs Humby’s 
silt. 
: But that etory of hers—I felt it was the 
stumnbling-block. How were we to get rid of it? 
It is very hard to get rid of an iterated stutement 
in such a case and of such a character ; in fact, we 
know it is impossible to get rid of it; yet the idea 
held me strongly that Mrs Humby was under 
some mental delusion, some hallucination, due to 
fright or excitement, in regard to what took place 
—thut she might have thrown, unconsciously, the 
lurid colours of a dream of terror over the first 
moments of her awakening, and confounded or 
identified the two; and I believed that if we could 
establish this assumption as fact, something of 
substantial importance would be gained. 

T led her, without difficulty, to talk freely of ue 
events of that night. I took care to lead ‘her up 
to that point only—at about nine o'clock—when 
she heard her husband close the door of his room, 
It was soon after this that ahe went to sleep. Now 
this was the point at which my anxiety took its 
stand, 

It was the first day she had been aos far as the 
veranda since her illness; she said she had gat 
there for several hours, She told me, in answer 
to my qnestions, the incident of the cook's child, 
She admitted, with reluctance, that she was herself 
in fear of her husband's violence that evening— 
left undone to—to’—— How hard it was, in the | not because the thing would have been new to her, 
presence of that pale and friendless girl, eo lovely | but because she would have heen less fitted to bear 
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I feared for my first words, lest they should be 
such as to create nn unfavourable effect. 

The way I opened the conversation illustrates a 
common experience of those who study overmuch 
beforehand what they will say on a particular 
occasion, I have mentioned that I believed 
it more than doubtful whether she remem- 
bered having seen me at Mentone two years 
before—she had not seen me much, and I was 
changed in looks—and I had made up my mind 
not to make so slight and doubtitl a reminiscence 
any ground of introduction or justification for 
one; yet in my perplexity os to how to open 
the interview, it was the very thing which I did. 

‘I am more than doubtful, Mrs Humby, I 
said, ‘as to whether you have the slightest 
recollection of having met’ me before you 
came to India; I hardly think you can. But 
my having seen you then is the only special 
explanation of my intruding upon you now, 
instead of many others who are equally carnest 
in their desire to—to give you their sympathy 
and help, should you accept it.’ 

She looked up, gently and gravely and atten- 
tively, in my {nce—as a child might, to whom 
you were imparting some serious and interesting 
lesgon—and answered: ‘I remember you well, 
Mr Everest. I met you ot Mentone, when I 
waa there with my father. I saw you afterwards 
in London,’ she added, after a moment, ‘at o 
theatre ; but you did not see me.’ 

‘Then, perhaps, you will not mind my coming 
here now 7” 

‘Surely not. You have come kindly, I know. 
How could I resent that? Iam grateful for it— 
grateful to every one who has given me eympathy. 
And—and’—I saw the colour dawning on her 
white face, but little dreamed what she was going 
to say—‘nnd I owe you personally a word of 
thanks, Mr Everest, which I have had uo oppor- 
tunity of speaking until now, If only for that, I 
am glad you have come.’ Her face was crimson 
now, but she looked at me full with her clear eyes 
ag she added: ‘I remember that nicht in the 
sagan I was prostrated, but not unconscions. 

remember everything, every word.—Will you 
accept my thanks, Mr Evercat?? She said it 
simply, without the slighteet tremor in her soft 
low voice. 

I d from the subject as quickly as I could ; 
I felt an embarrassing warmth suffusing my own 
face, which I would have given the world for her 
not to gee, 

‘T have come here this evening—Lady O'Reilly,’ 
I added more boldly, ‘has commissioned me—to 
offer you any help you may need in your present 
circumstances, Mre Humby. I will not refer to 
what our convictions and feelings are—but, you 
will let us help you? You are alone, in a atrange 
country, and this will justify us in what we ask.’ 

‘Thank you ; I thank everybody,’ she answered, 
with a tremor in her tone. 

- Then you will permit me to speak freely?’ I 
rly asked. ‘Be assured that nothing shall be 
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it, on account of her weak health. The man was 
dend—had died a death horrible enough to appal 
even an enemy—but the mere thought of this fear 
imade my blood boil against his memory. 

She was fatigued when she lay down, dressed aa 
she was, on her bed, and the fatigue caused her to 
drop off asleep. Now, what was more natural, 
than that asleep under such conditions, in the 
close vicinity within the same walls of a man in 
her husband’s state, should be filled with visions 
of fear? This was my theory, and my anxiety 
was great to get ground for it to stand firm 
upon. 

‘Are you in the habit of dreaming?’ I 
inquired. 

he gave me a quick earnest look, and answered, 
with some surprise: ‘I hardly ever dream.’ 

The answer, and the manner of it still more so, 
disconcerted me. I was too eager to win my 
point to renew the approach by aome other 
method, and I dashed at it at once with all my 
energy. 

‘Is it not possible, Mrs Humby, that some 
i eleats of your aupeeneinns after awaking may 
nave been derived from or coloured by a vision 
you had in your sleep? Is it too late now to try 
and recollect whether you had been dreaming? 
Nothing is more likely, under the cireumstances— 
your mind was full of certain excitements and 
fears—and everybody knows that the brain goes 
on after the body hag sunk into sleep, just ns the 
sea still rolls alter the storm has ceased blowing, 
Pray, think: it would alter everything so much, 
if my impression turned out correct !’ 

I noticed her clasp her hands in her Jap, and 
her face assumed a grave and even earnest expres- 
sion. She was silent for the space of nearly two 
minutes, and from the direction of her eycs I 
knew she was looking across the intervening 

rounds at the fire-blackened remains of her 
ate home. ‘Mr Everest,’ she answered at last, 
speaking low, without removing her eyes from 
that spot, ‘my senses were too alert that night 
to deceive me.+Look !’ she added, untying a 
small scarf from her neck. 

I had heard of this before, and the evidence 
was perplexing—to me painfully so. The brutal 
marks were still clearly discernible on her delicate 
throat, even through the Be tinge which rose to 
veil them as she displayed her neck. 

‘No, no!’ she went on, in the same low voice ; 
‘IT was not dreaming. It was all exactly as I have 
described it, with nothing to add and nothing to 
take away, What I do not remember clearly is 
the manner of my escape from the bungalow and 

y reaching here.’ 

‘That is easily conjectured,’ I replied. ‘Of 
course, now, I entirely believe that what you 
state waa fact, and not fancy. The mystery 
which surrounds it must be cleared in some 
way or another. Why should your husband be 
dressed, for instance? Can you think of any 
explanation, Mrs Humby ?’ 

‘None, Mr Everest. It is as much a mystery 
to me as to you. As well as—as his returning to 
his chamber again” 

‘It is almost incomprehensible, seeing that the 
house was then actually on fire’ 

It was only comprehensible on the theory that 
the man had committed suicide. That no one in 
Jullabad would bestow a moment's consideration 
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on such a theory in connection with Colonel 
Humby, is in itself a fact that may be noted. 

‘Do you fancy, Mrs Humby, that any of the 
natives might have fired the bungalow—intention- 
ally or accidentally 7” 

*I do not think so, 
harm to me.’ 

‘Yonr husband had ill-used the cook’s child?’ 
T suggested. 

‘Yes; but the man would not have done it 
He knew I was there, and that I was weak. He 
would not have risked injuring me, she said, with 
a quiet faith that was convincing. 

The fire broke out soon before eleven o'clock, 
and there were no nafives on the premises then 
except the kiidmatgar already mentioned and an 
ayah. No suspicion rested, or could rest, on 
either ; and if the fire was the result of an acci- 
dent, it was impossible to assign a cause after the 
most searching inquiry. 

The long and short of it was that the inherent 
improbability of poor Mrs Humby’s story was the 
source of sit the misfortune which hung around 
her. She would not recede from one word of it. 
No one could understand it, How many were 





Not one of them would do 


daly and hourly coming to disbelieve it ! 
It she had only been silent, she would have 
been safe. To myself, her very persistence in tha 


statement, extraordinary as it was, was conclusive 
roof of her conscious innocence. But the same 
aith was not to be expected from others. 

I spent more than an hour with Mrs Humby ; 
and befvre I left her, she tulked to me with as 
niuch confidence as if I were her brother. She 
let me see a little into that mvetery of her life 
into which no eye had penetrated before I 
gathered from the poor girl that she had been 
deceived, and had disobeyed her father, and that 
she was now filled with a natural but futal craving 
to go back to him for pardon and rest, 

‘Above all things, Mra Humby, you mast not 
think of leaving this countrp until your honour 
is clearly vindicated. You shall have warm 
friends to defend you and fight for you—bo 
assured of that. ave courage; your friends 
are more than you know !’ 

The tears were in her eyes when she gave 
Toe her hand at the conclusion of this inter- 
view. I promised to send the lawyer to her 
next day ; and with a feeling of disappointment 
and deep despondency, I took my way again to 
Lady O'Reilly. 

I related all that had passed, and my fruitless 
efforts to move the fonsliniond of Mre Humby’s 
unfortunate statement. Lady O'Reilly listened 
to me attentively, and somewhat startled and 
shocked me by quietly asking, with her blue 
eyes obeervantly upon ine: ‘Tell me truly, Mr 
Everest—have you entire faith in Mrs Humby’s 
innocence ?” 

‘She is as innocent as my mother,’ I answered. 

‘I will think over it all before to-morrow,’ 
she said, after a pause—‘Mr Mapleson must 
see her, and his opinion will be of more value 
than ours” 

Before leaving, Lady fae invited me to 
call at four next day, I will pass over the 
intervening hours, which were anxious ones to 
mo I fel sore than ever bound up én this 
young widow's fate, and it was torment to me 
to be so powerless as I was, 
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Lady O'Reilly's syah conducted me into her 
ladyship’s private sitting-room when I arrived 
next afternoon at four o'clock. Mr Mapleson 
was already there, having come direct from his 
interview with Mrs Humby. 

‘Mra Humby has no more devoted friend in 
Jullabad than Mr Everest,’ said Lady O'Reilly. 
—‘Now, Mr Mapleson, will you kindly tell ua 
what you have learned, and what you think?’ 

He told us, briefly and clearly, like a lawyer, 
what he had learned from his interview. rs 
Humby was perfectly frank with him—but it 
all came to this: he had gathered nothing 
new. 

Questioned as to the line of defence he would 
adopt, he answered : ‘It must in a great measure 
depend upon circumstances’ We may try to 
prove it was an accident—there is no evidence 
to show that it was; we may try to prove that 
it was due to native malice or revenge—here 
again there is not a tittle of evidence to go 
upon, And mark: Mrs Humby’s narrative goes 
against both of these possible arguments. If 
that story is truc, how can the death of her 
husband be ascribed either to accident or the act 
of native servants? It would show that he was 
up and dressed, and in a position easily to escape. 
if it is impracticable to prove accident or malice, 
Lady O’Reilly—as at present it really is—there 
remain only two other theories by which the 
terrible event can be explained.’ 

‘ Please tell us what they are,’ said Lady O'Reilly, 
as the lawyer paused, 

‘We must be ready, as best we can, to meet 
every view of the case, he answered, fingering 
his watchehain and looking at the carpet ‘The 
two theories are—firstly, that Coloncl Iumby’s 
diseased brain contemplated murder and suicide ; 
and that failing to do the one, he did the other.’ 

‘Nobody would accept that theory,’ I answered. 
‘Colonel Humby hadn’t grit enough in him for 
suicide, He certainly had his grip on his wife’s 
throat, though—how is that to be explained ?’ 
I felt this the one.strong point, and I laid stress 
upon it, I waa resolved it should not be lost 
sight of. 

The lawyer's answer was exasperating in its 
very coolness: ‘That is a point, Mr Everest, 
os you say. I wish we had onother point or 
two to eu itt We must bear in mind, 
however, that Colonel Humby often laid hands 
upon his wife—it is notorious, and she admits 
it. These marks might have been received by 
her before the time she mentions—we shall have 
to prove that her statement is true, if we rely 
on any part of it—true as a whole. Can we 
do that?’ 

Lady O'Reilly looked at me. I was terribly 
dejected by the lawyer's cold professional dis- 
section of the case, He foresaw and took clear 
measure of nll the obstacles. 

‘We must take the fact as it stands,’ he went 
on. ‘Colonel Humby was burned to death on 
his bed. You reject the idea of suicide. So do 
I, in my private judgment, Of course, as a 
lawyer 1 must make what I con out of every- 
thing that suggests itself in favour of my case. 
If we cannot prove an accident, we must admit 
a@ wilful and felonious ect—in a word, that 
murder was perpetrated. I am afraid it will 
have to come to that,’ he said gravely. 
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This was literally appalling, comi rofes- 
sionally from Mr Beech. It left no room 


for protest, for argument, hardly—as it seemed— 
for defence! What a fatal web circumstances 
had woven around this innocent and unhappy 
woman ! 

There ensued a painful silence, lasting several 
minutes We did not ask the lawyer what the 
alternative ‘theory’ was—-no need for that. It 
weighed like a mountain of Jead upon me. 

At last Lady O’Reilly broke the silence. For 
the question which she now put to Mr Mapleson, 
her tone was quiet, measured, as though she asked 
with a deliberate purpose: ‘Mr Mapleson—if it 
is a proper question to put to you, in confidence 
among ourselves—what is your own opinion, 
ienkly, as regards Mrs Humby ?’ 

The lawyer was taken aback. For myself, 
I held my breath, as if it were the verdict of 
the jury which was about to be pronounced. 
‘Frankly,’ he answered, ‘I think she fired the 
bungalow. Under temporary derangement, per- 
haps, and without distinct intent to cause her 
husband’s death. But from all I know at present, 
I cannot come to any other conclusion than that 
her hand did it!’ 

This was horrible. What I should have said 
or done, but for the quick and thoughtful inter- 
position of Lady O'Reilly, I do not know. She 
rose, and, with reeling head, I was barely con- 
scious that she bowed to Mr Mapleson, and went 
as far as the door with him. Then she came 
back, her lovely face lit up with that luminous 
kindness which heaven gives to the true woman, 
and laid her hand gently on my arm. ‘My poor 
boy,’ she said, ‘it has been hard to hear that 
sentence spoken. Will it comfort you if I say 
that my belief in her innocence is as unshaken 
as your own?’ 

1 could have fallen at her feet and kissed the 
shoes she wore. I only put my lips reverently 
and gratefully to her hand, without uttering a 
word. My heart was too fall—too full of that 
which this noble woman discowetred ere I was 
aware of it mysclf—love! Yes; that was my 
case ; and, knowing it now, the state of my mind 
will be appreciated. 

In my fevered dreams that night I saw her, 
from where I stood on the shore of the sea, 
drifting away in on open boat; her white face 
was turned to me in silent and hopeless appeal 
for the help I was powerless to give; the sharks, 
with their horrid premonitions of death, were 
gliding around her, their hideous fins showing 
above the water, waiting for the frail vessel to 
capsize and give them their horrible feast; and: - 
from time to time she put up her poor small 
hands to protect her uncovered head from the 
beating of the merciless sun. I awoke with a 
cry. Bat it was no relief to awake; the reality 
was quite as full of distress and peril as the 
dream, and my sense of powerlessness equally 
agonising. 

Next day, which I drearily looked forward 
to as one of dull and helpless anxiety alone, 
was fraught with an event which excited Julla- 
bad to a white-heat, and gave me such a blow 
ag @ man never receives twice during his life- 
time. 

I rose very early—es everybody does in India— 
and bad a canter through the park hefare the 
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usual morning duties. After these, I went to 
the mess for breakfast. And here I forgot break- 
fast and all else in presence of the news some of 
our men had brought in—that Mrs Humby had 
disappeared from the cantonment magistrate’s 
bungalow during the night, 

I sank into a chair, apart from all the rest, 
with a groan. What madness could have tempted 
her to so fatal a step? It was an admission of 
her eau before all the world. She paralysed 
her friends by her folly, Who could stand up 
for her now? 

I went about in a kind of stupor all day; I 
did not even go to Lady O'Reilly. How could 
I, after what she had said to me the day before? 
‘My belief in her innocence is as unshaken as 

our own!’ I knew it was shaken now—even 

ers! for alas and alas—I will confess it—my 
own had sustained a stunning blow. 

Hour after hour went by, and no tidings, or 
even trace, of the fugitive were gathered. This 
was strange, because an Indian cantonment offers 
few chances of concealment, especially to a lady. 
Tt was certain she had not been near the railwa 
station, The thoroughness of the search whic 
was made, and the dead-lock to which efforts 
of discovery had come, may be inferred from the 
fact that before sunset every well in the station 
had been dragged without result. Had she been 
carried into the clouds, her disappearance could 
not have been more complete ond untrace- 
able. 

It was ‘guest-night’ at our mess, and I would 
willingly have absented myself. Hoping, how- 
ever, for a fgw hours’ distraction from my 
thoughts, I went. There were a good many 
men at d , Military and civil officials and 
fellows from other corps. The talk was all on 
the one absorbing and exciting topic. A hun- 
dred theories were put forward to account for 
the disappearance of Mrs Humby; but not 
one expression of belief in her innocence was 
to be heard—now! It was the very torture of 
slow death to mp to sit listeniny, and it was 
inevitable that I should lose my self-control at 
last, 

‘Tf she is in the jungles,’ I heard it observed, 
‘the unfortunate woman has chosen the worse of 
two evils, Even a native jury would have more 
mercy than a hungry panther.’ 

T rose to leave the table, unable to endure more, 
As I did ao I heard a few words spoken near to 
rae—by whom, I was too excited to remember at 
the moment: ‘I am sorry for her, As long as 
she was entitled to a doubt, I expressed no 
opinion. There was more in the relations of 

umby and his wife than others knew. He was 
no angel; but he was clearly disappointed in 
his wife—not that this justified ill-usage; but 
if his story were told, pethack a good deal would 
be explained. There is no harm in declaring now 
the opener I have held all along—and others 
as well as I—that Mrs Humb deliberately mur- 
dered her husband. Her flight in itself is con- 
fesaion of guilt.’ 

There wos & murmur, but nobody dissented 
openly. The room swam round me, and I madly 
snatched a glass of wine and dashed it in the 
speaker's face. : 
ean lie!’ I shouted—‘like a coward and a 
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Men leaped to their feet, and a silence followed 
of intense amazement. This brought me to my 
senses, and I realised what I bad done. I had 
put this public outrage on the colonel of my 
regiment. 


CURIOUS FINDS. 


THE sea sometimes yields up part of its treasures 
in a curious and unexpected way, as was instanced 
lately by the discovery of o richly jewelled ring 
in the back of a herring caught at Dunbar. The 
finder was still luckier than a servant in Port- 
Glasgow, who, in cutting up some whiting, found 
a silver coin in one of them. 

Two curious finds connected with nautical 
affairs should have an interest for Englishmen. 
Some old canvas that had long been stowed away 
as lumber, on being ques pectedly brought to light, 
was found to be the mainsail of Neleon’s ship the 
Victory. The sail was riddled with shot fired 
during the battle of Trafalgar.— When somo men 
were sawing @ portion of an old ship’s mainmast 
formerly beloagag to a man-of-war at Chatham, 
a thirty-two-pound iron shot was observed em- 
bedded in the mast, the aperture having been 
plugged up. This was one of the largest kind of 
shot used in those times. 

In a lake in Berkshire a large misshapen and 
unwieldy chub was found, so strange in appear- 
ance and unsightly in its movements, that the 
most apt zoologist could not account for ita lineal 
descent ur say if it was piscatory or amphibious. 
The creature was found in a kind of cage formed 
by the washed roots of an elm-tric by this lake. 
When young and much smaller, this fish must 


have got into its strange prison. Limited to a 
mere turn, the wondcr is that—as it must have 
forced its way in—it did not force its way out; 
but here it was, after years must have lapsed, 
taking quite the form of the gnarled and strug- 
sling roots With no room to develop, the tail 


ad almost disappeared, the dorsal fin was alto- 
ether obliterated, the body had become very 
ard, and the scales like so much incrustation of 
mud divided into layers. The nose was so pushed 
in and the gills so enlarged, that, when looked 
at full in the face, it had the appearance of 
a negro whose face had been despoiled of its 
shining and oily surface. Indeed, ita existence 
was a matter of marvel, as the water eubsided and 
increased at times, so that in dry weather it 
had only the most muddy home and ao semi-fluid 
for ita subsistence. When removed, it seemed a 
puzzle to know whether to class this strange dis- 
covery as a reptile, fish, or anything else. 

Another proof how nature has her own way of 
accommodating herself to the moat extraordinary 
conditions of life, is afforded by the following 
incident. A lady lost her gold ring. Some three 
years afterwards, the loser’s cat caught a rat, 
trom which pussy had eaten the head. The neck 
of the rat was exposed, and the owner of the cat 
saw something metallic glittering on the rat's 
neck. examination this Biers to be the lost 
wedding-ring embedded in the flesh. The ring 
must have been carried by the old rat to its nes 
and a very ygung rat must have thrust ita h 
into the ving Es the animal grew larger each 
day, its novel collar would become a fixture. The 


| wonder is how nature continued to permit her 
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living demands to be supplied through euch @ 
small circumference, yet the creature lived, was 


fat, and looked healthy. 

Cats in their hunting expeditions sometimes 
meet with an untoward fate. The writer saw the 
mummy-like remaing of one of these animals 
which had been discovered in altering an old 
building. From its peculiar appearance, the un- 
fortunate ercature had evidently been suddenly 
crushed flat, for, in its dying agonies, its teeth had 
almost bitten through a piece of wood about a 
couple of inches square, which was still embedded 
in its jawa. Some of our readers may recollect 
the discovery of a petrified cat in the crevice of 
an old stone wall, during some repairs in Newgate 
jail. In the opinion of a naturalist, this curiosity 
must have been in a petrified condition for some 
hundreds of years. 

As some workmen were felling timber near 
Herne Bay, they discovered in the centre of one 
of the trees a cavity in which were the remains 
of acat, The skeleton was entire, and some hair 
of a sandy colour yet remained on the skin. It 
is conjectured that the animal, having entered a 
hollow part of the tree, was unable to extricate 
itself, and the wood in process of years had grown 
around it, 

Curious finds have not unfrequently been made 
in trees. Some woodeutters in the forest of 
Drémmling made a strange discovery. They 
began to fell a venerable onk, which they soon 
found to be quite hollow. Being half decayed, it 
openly came to the ground with a crash, dis- 
closing a skeleton in excellent preservation ; even 
the boots, which came alove the knee, were per- 
fect. By its side were « powder-horn, a porcelain 
pipebowl, and a silver watch. The teeth were 
perfect. It would scem to be the skeleton of a 
man between thirty and forty years of age. It is 
conjectured that, while engaged in hunting, he 
climbed the tree for some purpose, and slipped 
into the hollow trunk, from which there was no 
release, and he probably died of starvation.— 
Another mystery was found in the heart of an 
onk, From a tree of this kind, a large block, 
nbout eighteen inches in diameter, that had been 
knocking about in various yards and woodsheds, 
was split np lately, and in it was found an auger- 
hole about three-fourths of an inch in size, con- 
taining a bunch of human hair done up in a piece 
of printed paper. The hair was near the centre 
of the block, and fastened in with a pine plug. 
It was apparently put in when the tree was quite 
emall, as the tree had grown over the plug to the 
thickness of about four inches, with the grain 
perfectly smooth and straight. 

A natural curiosity was shown in a timber- 
merchant's workshop; this was the nest and 
skeleton of a bird embedded in a piece of beech. 
The timber seemed quite sound all round the 
cavity, and there was no sign of any aperture into 
it; but the timber being sawn up, the nest with 
jthe bird sitting upon it was found. The nest 
appeared to be built with mud, and the bird 
‘resembled a titmouse. Probably, at the lopping 
of a! branch, a cavity was formed, and the out- 
side subsequently grown over ; but how the bird 
-was enclosed seems difficult to imagine. 

In the centre of a log of Honduras mahogany 
the saw revealed ao large piece of honeycomb. 
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” 
and resembled in colour and appearance a 
mummy. The remains of the bees were incrusted . 
in the wax.—Another log of mahogany was being | 
cut in veneers by 2 cabinetmaker, when his 
attention was attracted by the appearance of a 
remarkable and striking profile of Her Majesty 
in a knot in_ the med The likeness was 
so true, that all who eaw it acknowledged the 
resemblance. Had this curiosity only been dis- 
covered in the present year, we might have had 
Jubilee mahogany added to the never-ending list 
of articles so distinguished. 

So often have toads been found enclosed in solid 
bodies, that it is not surprising to read in a 
Scottish paper that a servant while breaking o 
large piece of coal for the fire, was startled to find 
in the centre of the block a full-grown toad, which 
appeared to be in excellent health and spirits. 
A less common discovery was made in Birkenhead. 
A gentleman there was presented with a cow's 
tongue which appeared to be perfect in every 
respect. After the tongue was boiled, he dis- 
covered a piece of sandstone embedded in it, 
about three-quarters of an inch in length, half 
an inch in width, and a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, 

Some curious discoveries of valuable articles 
occur from time to time. For example, a singular 
literary discovery was made at a monastery in the 
island of St Lazarus, at Venice. A pet monkey 
had climbed to the top of a bookcase, and was 
amusing itself in imitating a venerable monk, who 
was trying to induce it to descend. The animal, 
in a sudden freak, scized a bundle of papera, and 
breaking the string, showered down on the fathcr's 
head a number of letters the ink of which had 
become yellow with age. They were said to be 
a series of letters which Lord Byron wrote to the 
monks of St Lazarus, with whom he had once 
resided. 

An extraordinary instance of the recovery of a 
lost ring may be added to the list of curious finds. 
A lady when digging holes for planting celery, 
unconsciously dropped the ring into one of the 
holes. A plant was inserted, doubtless through 
the ring, and as the root grew, the ring must have 
become embedded in its substance. The ring had 
heen given up for lost until the following winter, 
when the mystery was cleared up by the ring 
making its Sppenranee among the soup at dinner 
in a portion of the celery root. 

A woman employed as a rag-sorter lately met 
with a Incky find. While she was engaged in 
sorting a quantity of rags which had been in 
stock for a long time, having been sent from 
France, she came across something resembling a 
dress-improver, which she cut open, and found in 
it French coins and notes to the value of over 
twenty-eight pounds, which became her property 
as the finder. 

A very opportune discovery of money occurred 
to a distressed person in London A distraint 
for arrears of rent to the amount of eight pounds 
had been levied on some premises by the landlord, 
for which sum the whole of the household furni- 
ture had been condemned, and placed in two 
vans for removal, with the exception of a chest 
of drawers of antique appearance, which bad 
been left to the last from mere accident. On 
looking into one of the drawers, a small paper 


the cells was hard, | parcel was diecovered, which was found to contain 
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one hundred and fourteen old guineas of the 
reign of George III. The claim was of course 
soon discharged, and the furniture restored to its 
proper position. 

But Perhaps as curious a find as any was that 
which lately took place at the New British Iron 
Company’s Works, Cradley Heath. Amongst o 
quantity of scrap-iron forwarded to the works 
was a disused malt mill. Upon some workmen 
placing the mill under a steam-hammer for the 
purpose of breaking and preparing it for the fur- 
mace, money was scattered in all directions from 
the mill. The find is said to have been about 
one hundred pounds, and the workmen were 
allowed by the manager to retain the money. 





THE COXSWAIN’S YARN. 


‘Keer her away a p'int or so, sir—there’s some 
uncharitable rocks off here.’ 

“Ay, ay, Jack.’ 

The tiller was pulled over an inch, the sheet 
squirled in the block, the yard swung slightly, 
and the brown-tanned lugsail filled out a trifle 
more, as the Spindrift, flinging showers of spray 
diamonds off her red and blue Lows as she swished 
through the waters, opened the narrow cove, 
where the rugged chalk-walls bend back a hun- 
dred yords to meet the steep roadway which 
leads from the country inland down to a strip 
of shingly beach where the waves break with o 
musical roll. 

‘The Landing looks quiet enough to-day, Jack.’ 

‘Quiet enewf allus wi? a breeze anything 
westerly o’ nor’, responded the Llue-guernsey- 
frocked figure in the bows. ‘But you come here- 
aways when thar be a no’therly gale a-sending 
tons of water smack agin yon cliffs, and you'd 
see it a very perdition of a place. Ay’—removing 
the short cutty from his lips, and blowing a cloud 
of blue smoke to leeward—‘I’se had gome rate 
tussles wi’ t’ sea mesel’, and yance was owerboord 
‘mong waves close to yan rocks, out of t’ lifeboat, 
a time as I'll never forget,’ 

Now, Jack Crawford, coxswain of the lifeboat 
Gertrude, and owner of the Spindrift, was the 
‘uncrowned king’ of that little community of 
Yorkshire fisher-folk, and aos fine @ specimen of 
a hardy seadog as were ever any of his ancestors 
who sailed in the long ships of Ida the Flame- 
bringer, when that donghty Viking sailed over 
the Swansbath, ond landed at this snug cove, to 
win the kingdom of wild Northumbria. He had 
the blue-gray eyes and golden beard of the old 
Noreeman, was big of stature and bronzed of face 
like a true Flameburgh-mon ; and as honest and 
fearless as they and their fore-elders have always 
been. Many a desperate fight had he had with 
the storm-spirits, when more than one gallant 
mate had gone down with the foundering craft, 
leaving wile or sweetheart to weep and tell how 
the cruel ‘sea gat him’ So his yarns were always 
worth listening to; and now, eagerly invited, te 
told this story in the rugged, quaint dialect of 
the north-east coast—which is here toned down 
for the gentle reader's eare—to the accompaniment 
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of heaving surges ond the softened murmur of 
the distant surf sobbing and ling in the 
weird caverns which here pierce the cliffs. 





It was a dirty March day, twenty years and 
More ago, and the glass had gone down with a 
run before the keen wind which got up with the 
dawn, and brought great banks of leaden clonds 
out of the east; and by afternoon a whole gale 
was blowing, and the snow-flakes were hissing 
down the village chimneys and spitting into the 
fires on the hearths, But it was not many of us 
as saw much of the corner-seat that day, for 
there was plenty to do in hauling the cobles up 
beach, which is like a house-root for steepuess, 
and seeing that everything was fast, anid not 
likely to be carried away in one of the heavy 
squalls which whirled up off the roaring sen. 

Most of us had finished by five o'clock, and 
were gathered to loo’ard of the boathouse at the 
top of the cliff, a-smoking and talking o bit, but 
mostly watching the steamers as were fighting 
their way south‘ard, plunging and rolling ont in 
the offing. 

*Yon’s the Conishbrough, on’ it’s time she was 
hauling off o bit) said Ned Wallis, nodding 
towards a bjack-hulled boat whose red-and-white 
funnel showed out sharp again’ the cold gray 
sky, and whose screw threw up a heap of foam 
when, every now and then, she pitched it clean 
out of the water as she headed for the open sca. 

‘Cap'n Thompson knows what he be about,’ 
growled out old Benson. 

‘Hullo, mates! there’s one yonder as has got 
her work set,’ says I, catching sight af a barque 
which suddenly showsd over the north point of 
the Landing, a deal too close in for safety. 

‘Her canyas be going—eh, Jack?’ says Tom 
Smith, handing me hia glass, 

She was a smart-looking craft, and she plunged 
madly at the rolling seas, her tops’ls in ribbons 
and hee yards askew, but standing up bravely 
under a doulble-reefed mains’) and jib. 

*She’s a beauty, poor dear, and well handled,’ 
says Robert Barnett. 

“Tf only she’d a dozen cable-lengths more under 
her lee—but she'll weather t’ Head yet, if only 
she can hold on,’ says I. 

‘She won’t clear you reef—she must gan about 
soon ; and if she hangs for half a minute, she’s 
done for,’ says Dick Gibbon, going off into the 
boathouse, where he begins quietly seeing that 
all the gear’s aboard and the Seabird ready ; 
for it was before the bigger boat was sent 
here, and he was first-cox’n then, and I was 
second. And a fine fellow he was too, and 
many’s the time we’ve been out together; but 
a sou’-caster killed his coble ten years come 
Candlemas, and he’s sleeping out yonder in five- 
and-forty fathom, for he never come ashore. 

Well, the rest of us stood watching the fight 
between t’ Larque and t’ heavy seas, which were 
trying hard to smother her; but she fling them 
off, and held on bravely ; and a fine sight it was 
to see, and we hoped as she might win. But the 
gale grew, and the creats of the great waves os 
they rolled in were cut clean off by the gusts, and 
blown right over the cliff-tops; and the foam- 
clots were Jying like snow upon the hedgea a 
quarter of mile inland. ; 

The dusk was decpening ; but she was growing 
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bigger and more distinct, and we could hear the 


torn canvas flicking like pistol-cracks. 

‘Sakes-a-dearie! ¢ ebb has begun to make, an’ 
shoo’s a lost ship,’ says old Dan Gibbon, Dick’s 
father, ehakin: hie head. 

‘Ay, thar it comes—'Bout ship,’ snys I. Her 
skipper saw she was coming fast in-shore, and as 
his only chance, was going about to beat out to 
sea, if so be as he could, and we knew it was the 
last dying struggle, like. Down went the helm, 
and we saw her coming shaking into the wind, and 
heard the shouted orders as the hands haul on the 
braces, and the creaking of the swaying yards; 
and then, just as the canvas begins to steady and 
draw—God hess ! a big sea rose up ahead wi’ 
a roar we could hear above t’ gale, struck her sla 
on the weather-bow, and pened along her dec 
like a millrace. Her head fell off, and then her 
taut masts whipped savagely across the black sky 
F} as she rolled broadside on to the leaping waves. 

‘Now, lads, it’s our turn,’ cries Dick Gibbon in 
his cool, resolute way. ‘Come, look alive—out 
with t' Seabird.’ 

But before he spoke, we knew what was wanted, 
j} and most of us had got our cork-belts on and 
were hooking the ropes to the skid—for, you see, 
a carriage ain't no use here, owing to the steepness 
of the cliff; and so we ran the lifeboat down on 
rollers, and in next to no time she was on the 
water's edge. News that the boat was for service 
had fetched every one from the village, and there 
was a bit of sobbing here and there; but our 
women be game, and there was none of them as 
wanted their men to stay. I had only been wed 


three weeks then, and didn’t know as how t’ wife 
would take it, when I catches sight on her on 


4’ beach, But she comes up to me and looks 
bravely at me, and says: ‘The guid Lord’ll tak 
care on thee, lad;’ and never a word to stop me 
from what she knowd was duty—TI being, as I 
said, second-cox’n. 

‘Tumble in thar!’ shouts Dick, as has got 
aboard, and is handling the yoke-lines, in a hurry 
to be away. 

Wo scramble up into the boat. I stand up by 
my skipper aft, and the rest settle on to their 
thorts and get out the oars, whilst our mates as 
are left ashore seize the launching lines, 

‘Are ye ready?’ sings out the cox’n. 

‘Ay, ay,’ comes the chorus from forard. 

‘Then, off wi’ her handsome, now !’ 

The ropes tauten and strain, the boat begins 
to quiver—slips a bit—and then, with o big rush, 
she takes a noble plunge elap into the breakers, 
sending the spray flying ; the oar-blades dash into 
the foaming water, and the men pull like very 
demons. 

If you’ve had to get a boat off a lec-shore when 
there’s been anything of a ‘popple’ on, you know 
what sort of work it is, and how it takes a power 
of pulling to get well out of danger of being 
thrown back on shore again. But we had as fine 
a set of fellows as you could find anywhere, and 
they stuck to it like good uns; and soon the 

ird, rising and falling easily, told us we were 
safely off in deep water. 

Phar goes their gun, poor soula,’ sings out Tom 
Smith the bowman, as a dull, booming sound 
rolled past the cove mouth ; and a moment later 
we ca sent of a rocket a-trailing up a line of 
brightness above the cliff-top. 
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second screams up to the black clouds from the 
boathouse astern. 

‘If only they can hold on till we get at ’em,’ 
says Dick to me in a lowtone. ‘But look thar, 
and you’ll not have to guess what it’s like at 
t’ other side.’ 

I looked ahead as he spoke, and saw a huge 
breaker dash itself straight at the wall of ragged 
rock, which we had to pass within a dozen yards, 
and then spout itself into hundreds of hissing 
tongues of foam high in air, to fall back into 
the churning surf with a deadly rush. I tell 
you, to look at that cnldron, and feel the fierce 
waves shake the boat fore and aft, and see them 
leap up over the stem, and pour in green seething 
cataracts off the bow air-case, was enough to shake 
you a bit. But though Tom Smith was almost 
drowned at his post for'ard, and we were often up 
to our Knees before the tubes could free the boat 
from the water, and drenched with the spray, yet 
we held on; and it was a treat to see how she 
drove through that sea. 

Now, there’s a lot of talk that these self- 
righting lifeboats are crank, and some of the 
newspapers cry out again’ them, and say they are 
afraud andasnare. All gammon, saysI! Why, 
what does a newspaper chap as sits writing all 
comfortable afore a fire know what a lifeboat 
can do? They mostlins get their ideas from 
some of them inventing fellows, who can always 
improve every blessed thing going, if you'll 
believe ’em, as cry out that the celf-righting boat 
13 a bad design, and they could make it quite 
safe, and so as she’d never roll over. ow, 
there’s a lot of p’ints needed in a lifeboat besides 
those as have to do with upsetting. She must 
be casy to pull with oars by a dozen men, and 
at the same time stand up handsomely under sail, 
if so be as ? wind serves; she must be buoyant 
enough to float her crew and passengers, if she 
gets stove in agin’ a wreck or rock; she must 
clear herself of water as she ships the water, for 
there’s plenty to do for all hands without wasting 
themselves and time in baling; she must right 
herself when she goes over, for with all this tall 
talk, there’s no way of making an open rowing- 
boat as won't upset at times; and then, she must 
be light and handy enough to be taken about 
and launched off a beach, And when you’ve 
got all these, you’ve got somewhere near a 
perfect boat; and I muke bold enough to say 
as you’ve got ’em all in the Institution’s boata. 
And as to all that yarn about ’em not being 
‘stiff? why, bless you, there are fellows as think 
and call themselves boatmen as will run broad- 
side on to a smashing sea, and then sing out 
because in course they heel over—as what craft 
wouldn't? Fact is, sir, a lifeboat is like a 
thoroughbred horse—put a duffer aboard, and he 
can’t handle it, and gets thrown, maybe, and 
then comes and says it’s the fault of the animal. 
Lifeboats, I don’t deny, want skilful handling, 
and then they be as safe os winking. Now, 
I’ve been cox’n on this station for twent 
years, and out in all sorta of weather, and +t 
says, give me a good crew—of sailora, mind you, 
not longshore lubbers in sou’-westers—and Ill 
back us to go anywhere at any time in the 
Gertrude there, or any other self-righting boat 
as belongs to the National Lifeboat Institution, , 
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you likes—Avast, though; I’se forgetting the 
I was spinning. 

Well, we fight our way on somehow, and at 
last opens the wide sea—one great stretch of 
mad, tosaing waves, enough to make any chap 
wish himself ashore. There wos a little group 


of folk up on the p’int as had climbed there to 


see i and as we forged out of the cove, 
we could just sea them in the gloom, and the 
gave us a cheer, which sounded feeble enough 
in the din of the gale; but it put new heart in 
us all, and we meant having the poor fellows 
off the barque. 

‘Thar she is!’ hails Tom, p'inting to where 
the sea was all white, like tossing, whirling snow- 
drifts, and where the breakers were raging over 
the sunken rocks; and sure enough her hull 
showed out like a long black bar just beyond. 

‘Stick to it, my —she’s got her anchors 
down, and, please God, they'll hold till we can 
fetch her,’ says Dick Gibbon, as we begin to meet 
a three-quarter tide a-sluicing along. ‘Show than 
a glim—it'll cheer them a bit’ 

So I got ont the signal-iox, and struck a fure, 
and it splutters and epite, and then shines out 
like a big star; and we hear a faint hulloo away 
to loo’ard, and know they ’ve seen us. 

Dick works ont with the tide, and we get 
steadily well up to wind’ard, and to where he 
and I reckon we may venture to drop down 
to the ship; so he watches for a bit of a smooth, 
and then over goes our rudder; and the port 
oars pull us round like a top. 

‘They be worth saving, yon chaps, for they’se 
making a good fight for ? ship, and not giving 
in yet. ou bet they be Englich ; a French or 
German lot would be a-howling and a-ringing of 
their hands, instead of cutting the masts away,’ I 
says, as suddenly the foremast went by the board, 
and we saw men hacking at the mainmast. 

‘Stand by with t anchor, Tom !—Al] clear 
for’ard 2?’ 

‘Ay, ay, answers the bowman, steadying him- 
self to heave. 

‘Let her go!’ shouts Dick, keeping his eye on 
the wreck as the boat drives towards it. ‘Hold 
her up a bit, lads ; smartly now.’ A dozen strony 
strokes stop her sturnway, and the anchor holds 
‘Pay out—steady !? 

The cable runs rapidly over the stempost roller, 
and we drive quickly on to her starboard bow ; 
but the distance between scarcely lessens, and 
the loud hail, ‘We’re dragging,’ come> from the 
ill-fated ship. 

‘Belay that cable,’ roars Dick ; ‘and look handy 
with that heaving line, Jack.’ 

And whilst Tom and his mates take a turn 
round the bollard, I nips up the loaded stick, 
and flings it with all my might at a group of 
men on her fo’e’sle, and it falls right among them. 
In next to no time they had bent on a rojr, 
and we haul it aboard and make it fast smartly 
enough, for ten minutes we knew would see her 
on these dreadful rocks. 

‘For your lives’ sake, look lively!’ Dick bawls 
through his trumpet. 

But, poor creatures, they need no hurrying, for 
they see it’s all up with the ship; and omen 
seizes the line and drops hi along; and 
another and another come, and we have them 
safe inboard. 


‘Drop a bit nearer ; we've got a woman aboard,’ 
calls out a voice from her baa 

‘Daren’t do it,’ we shout in reply. 

There’s a bit of a delay; and then a man 
stands out and seizes the rope, the figure of a 
woman alung to him, and he begins to come 
hand over hand along it, and gets half-way, when 
all ap once a great sen breaks right over us, 
filling the boat, and then rushes on, burying the 
poor souls on the ropo deep beneath it. With 
a heave the Seabird rises up bravely, the rope 
tautens, and lifts its dripping burden clear; and 
we all give a cry, for the woman’s gone, and we 
see a dark something show for an instant on a 
wave-top, and then disappear in the boiling surf 
amongst the rocks. We drag the man in half 
drowned. But time’s too precious to ask ques- 
tions, and we think only of getting the rest off 
their doomed ship. 

The captain comes last ; and when we help him 
in, he has a litle pet beby in his arms, all done up 
in » big white shawl, and this only just in time 
for the ‘line snaps like a piece of packthread ; an 
then we knew her anchors had dragged clear 
away ; and sure enough, before ever we had hove 
our own up, we see her give one tremendous roll, 
then a great heave, and crash she goes right on to 
the reef-end, and good-bye to her. 

‘Up with a corner of t’lug,’ is the order; and 
we begin to stagger through the seas, and race 
the hissing surges towards the shore under aail. 
As we get near the mouth of the little bay, the 
tian as had been so nearly done for when the 
sea buried him and tore the woman away, comes- 
to, and begins to moan for ‘Iycttia;’ and the 
cap’n of the barque just shoves the little lass into 
his arms with never a word. 

The the poor chap opens his eyes and looks 
down the boat with a dreadful earnest atara, and 
cries : ‘O God, where ’s Lettie 1’ 

The cap’n says nothing, and turns mars his 
head ; ot then the other seizea hold of Dick’s 
arm and cries fiercely : ‘Where’s my wife? Tell 
me !? 

And Dick dashes his oilskin sleeve ath’ort his 
eyes, and then p'ints up aloft, and says in a hoarse 
sort of voice: ‘She’s there, mate !’ 

He gives a wild, unearthly sort of scream; and 
then, before ever we guesses what’s up, he seizes 
the baby in one hand, and pitches himself clean 
over the gunnel into the tumbling waves. I catch 
sight of the tiay thing for a second close to the 
boat as we rush on, and make one desperate grab, 
catch hold of it, and pitch head first over into the 
black water mysclf. I clutch like mad at the side 
as I go over; and as luck, or something better, 
maybe, would have it, my fingers click one of the 
life-lines, and I grip it tight, and hold on like 
death ; the cold water pours over me as the boat 
tows me through. The pull on my arm was some- 
thing awful; but they soon drag me in by the 
collar, with the baby in my other hand; and I 
had just time to eee it was, alive and to shake 
myself dry a bit before we get among the rollers 
and crash on to the beach; and a score of lusty 
arms seize the Seabird and hold her up agin the 
backwash and haul her out of the surf. 

The folks all come crowding round; but the 
ecoasteuard Seep them back; and the eleven 
sailors with the mate and cap’n ore carried off 
to the King’s Arms. But I keep the Httle mite 
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as I'd saved, and just put it into m 
arms; and away ashe flies with it, an 
4 question to ask. 

hen I get home, after having helped Dick to 
stow the boat and the gear, I find a dozen 
neighbours all a-looking and talking of the poor 
ba’rn as was sleeping peacefully on Mollie’s lap ; 
and then, of course they want to know all about 
it; and as I don’t know, I go off to eee the 











wife’s 
never 


ay 

e wrecked ship was the Evangeline of Bristol, 
from Leith to, London in ballast; and the poor 
chap as had jumped overboard was a passenger ; 
but no one knew Tis name. He seemed a gentle- 
map, but very poor, and had begyed a passage 
from the kind-hearted skipper for himself and 
wife and baby; and it was his wife as had got 
drowned, and the baby os was at our cottage. 

When I tell Mollie, she cries a bit, of course, as 
a woman will, and then sets to hugging the bit of 
a lassie, and vowing she’ll be its mother; and 
nothing would mako her think or say different. 
Well, the parson wrote to all the papers, trying to 
find out any relations ; but none ever came, and 
so we kept her. 

The owners of the Evangeline behaved very 
handsome to us, giving each man of our crew a 
fiver; and Dick and 1 a watch apiece; and the 
Institution they vote me a medal for saving the 
little un. And they send one hundred pounds to 
parson for her, which he said he’d give to me and 
the missus when she was grown up, for our care 
on her. But we tell’d him straight we’d not 
touch a penny of it, for she was just like our 
own to us; and we called her ‘Eva’ after the 
ship she was took from. And now she’s just 
the bonniest, cobbiest logs in the village ; and she 
and Jack, my eldest lad, have made up their two 
minds to be spliced when the herring season’s 
over; and she’s having a new coble, and a beauty 
too, built for him out of her bit of brass; and 
t rest of it’s for a rainy day. You'll hear her in 
t’ choir at church on Sunday, and you'll see her, 
likely, when we lnnd, for she’s mighty fond of 
the beach and coming to mect me; and she can 
tell the Spindrift far cnough. 

There, sir, that’s the yarn; and if you’re 
willing, we’d better be running for home, as the 
tide has begun to make and the breeze seems like 
falling. 





ANCIENT GREEK ART, 


A modern Greek publication gives an inter- 
esting account, with a drawing, of a curious 
monument lately discovered at the Acropolis of 
Athons. This piece of very antique Greek art 
conaista of a bronze relief, made up of two thin 
plates, each of which represents one side of the 
figure, and these two plates are fastened together 
with amall nails, not rivets. The relief, which is 
not thick, is almost flat, and on one side there is 
the appearance of slight modelling, which, singu- 
larly enough, does not correspond with the other 
side. In fact, the working of this (the right) side 
jis altogether superior to that of the other. On 
thia side, too, traces are still to be seen of gold on 
.the hair and garment. Probably the whole work 
was originally gilt, which, when first exccuted, 
had doubtless a beautiful and rich appearance. 
The figure is aupposed to represent the goddess 
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Athene. The figure weara the lus, or lo 
robe worn by the sania of Atheua aud senehiing 
nearly to the feet, and the chiton, or coat of mail, 
80 commonly given to Minerva; but she has no 
helmet. This latter she may have carried in her 
left hand; but this a of the work is much- 
damazed by rush he gold-work which yet 
remains shows evident traces of the action of fire. 
The style and cxecntion of this bronze relief are 
far superior to, and infinitely more natural than, 
any other of the large number of female figures 
by which it was surrounded when discovered. 

Whilst on the subject of classical antiquities, 
we may draw attention to the addition lately 
made to the British Museum, consisting of o very 
fine large terra-cotta sarcophagus, having on its 
lid o beautiful life-sized figure of a reclining 
woman. Everything about this figure is coloured 
to life—the robing, the ornaments, the flesh, all 
coming out with striking reality. The date of 
this work is considered to be about two centuries 
B.c. It bears a close resemblance to the famed 
sercophagus preserved in the city of Florence, 
which is of the same date, and is celebrated for 
its extreme beauty. The inscription, as published 
by the British Museum authorities, gives the 
names of the lady as ‘Seianti Thanunia Tles- 
nasia” The work is very ancient Italian, and 
being rare, is all the more interesting. 





WEALTI UNTOLD. 
By CitAntes MacKay, LL.p. 


SEEK your treasure, and you'll find 
It exists but in the mind, 

Wealth is but the power that hires 
Blessings that the heart desires ; 
And if these are mine to hold 
Independently of gold, 

And the gifts it can bestow, 

Tam richer than I know! 


Rich am T if, when I pass 

"Mid the daisies on the grass, 
Every daisy in my sight 

Seems a jewel of delight ! 

Rich am I, if I can see 

Ticasure in the flower and tree, 
And can hear 'mid forest leaves 
Music in the summer eves ; 

If the lark that sings aloud 

On the fringes of the cloud, 
Scatters melodies around 

Fresh as 1aindrops on the ground ; 
And I bless the happy bird 

For the joy it bas conferred ; 

If the tides upon the shore 
Chant me antlems evermore ; 
Aud I feel in every mood 

That life is fuir and God is good | 
T am rich if 1 possess 

Such a fund of bappiness, 

And can find where’er I stray 
Humble blessings on the way, 
And deserve them ero they ’re giren 
By my gratitude to heaven. 
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AN OCTOBER WALK. 


Tue lake I love is a homely level of water 
embosomed amid trees and content to mirror 
the sky, but it is the dearest in the world to 
me, for it is the shining face of a familiar friend. 
The curving path that leads me round its verge 
is a resting-place of which I never weary. Here 
I have pursned the silvan spring and loitered 


but she would not fly away; and one day, when 
I was over-peraistent in my attempts to gange 
the depths of her courage, she turned upon me 
a pathetic look that made me feel abashed ; for 
I recognised in its timid appeal the mother’s 
instinct, which brought me down to the level 
of the tiny wren, and made thenceforth her nest 
as sacred as my home to me. 

Now the expanse of tho lake lies before me, 





with languid summer; I have romped with the/ and my ears are greeted with the monotonous, 
merry autumn gales, and fought many a rough | creaking solo of the coota. The sun is glinting 
and healthful battle with the keen north wind ;! on their white under-feathcrs as they dive into 
and to-day I tread the path, carpeted with a|the shining water; and they sacm very busy, 







prodigal wealth of fallen leaves—tenderly, because 
I love it; it is akin to me, for am I not also 
earth from the bosom of Mother Nature? Here 
I have followed the procession of the Seasons, 
feeling that I was the invisible ghost, and they 
the tangible reality ; and I have tasted of Nature’s 
secret elixir of life, finding in the precious draught 
an existence of joy vague and unexplainable, 
yet real and boundless aos this brisk October 
wind. 

Nature’s ways—her revelations are endless ; 
familiarity with her breeds no contempt, for she 
is ever the leader and the wonderful revealer ; 
although she seems eo near, she is for ever beyond 
our reach; as far as we are capable of going, 
she will lead us, but still above us there will 
shine virgin heights unscaled, 

The secret of Nature’s influence is—peace. I 
feel it the inoment I open this little green gate 
which leads to the lake. The ‘click’ of its latch 
is a fairy talisman, changing the shoes in which 
Ihave come through the world’s mire into rarer 
slippers of glasa than ever Cinderella wore. No 
worldly dust can defile my feet here, for this is 
the silent home of pure tranquillity. I turn 
down past tha yews, where, in the epring, a 
wren had her nest. I used to pull down the 
sombre acreen of boughe that concealed the mossy 
structure, to obeerve the little brown creature, 
who eat on her eggs—in spite of my approach— 
with « trembling courage that amazed me. She 
would even let me touch her shrinking wing, 





although somewhat shrewish to my wind, in 
| the management of their household affairs. 

Rustling grasses, swaying in the wind, grace- 

fully fringe the brink of the lake; and the bul- 
rushes stand stiff and aggressive among. their 
warlike reeds, with blades grown somewhat rusty 
now that their fighting days are nearly over; 
and tall etalks of spotted hemlock are seen beside 
the seeding umbels of cow’s-parsley among the 
sear and rustling aword-grass. The mellow sun- 
shine seems to radiate from this group of horse- 
chestnut trees, now resplendent in golden autumn 
tints, and dropping jagged nuts among the dewy 
gross; the wind, too, has a epecial delight in the 
radiant group, and tosses about the golden fana 
in a frolic, whirling them from the trees far ulong 
the russet path, Light and motion and beauty 
are visible here, and something more, for to me 
the horse-chestnut tree has always appealed as 
| specially symbolic in Nature’s language. The 
| alphabet of an unknown or lost tongue is visible 
among the branches, for these are indented at 
intervals with the semblance of a tiny horseghoe, 
stadded with nails of the mystical numbers five 
or seven; and these figures are again repeated 
in the finger-like points of every leaf. I wonder 
if the Druids knew it? To them, it would have 
been a sacred tree. 

How different is the autumnal from the summer 
sunshine! ‘he latter ia high and clear,.. with 
a colourless bruliance which cannot be tolerated 
out of the shade; but mellow autwmn throws 
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a veil over the sun's face, so that man may gaze 
upon the splendour and yet live. A weasel 
crosses the path, arching its cruel neck. I can 
distinctly see its tusk-like teeth. It ia hunting 
for rabbits; but, at my approach, it hides among 
the grass near the water, and I walk quickly 
past the lurking evil A robin comes out of a 
rhododendron bush and hops quietly before me, 
panaing now and then to sing a little sibilant 
note of pleagure; and I follow his sober route 
gladiy, for he is an old acquaintance. In this 
little arbour beneath the firs I have kept many 
a wintry tryst with him. The icicles hung 
then round the sloping eaves, the low red sun 
shining upon their fantastic forms, and the snow 
lay deep and criep; but I brought my dole of 
crumbs regardless of the woful (unfulfilled) pre- 
dictions of fireside folk ; and now I am rewarded 
by this steady friendship with robin, of which 
T am so proud. 

This aisle of brilliant beech and mottled 
elm is the loveliest part of my walk. The 
sudden sunshine strikes with a white radiance 
upon the silvery pillars of the beeches, and 
the bright copper hue of the leaves upon the 
overhanging branches is reflected far upon 
the rippling lake—a medium which does not 
quench but rather intensifies the glow. The 
swan—surely the ‘oldest inhabitant’ bere !—is 
floating in lonely majesty through the reflected 
autumn tints, a white speck upon the burnished 
mirror. The breeze is whirling the becchmast 
along the path before me; and skirmishing com- 
panies of brown crackling leaves are rustling 
away in wind-driven flight, emitting a whistling 
metallic sound as they fle. A squirrel comes 
tumbling along the sunlit way, like a ball of 
autumn leaves which has suddenly become pos- 
sessed of life. Now there are two, chasing each 
other in a spiral progress up the trees with a 
curious gurgling suund like unctuous laughter. 
What a mad and rigmarole seamper! Now they 
glide up the smooth gray beeches, their tails being 
seemingly superfluous encumbrances ; but, with a 
sudden spring, they turn them into wing-like 
balances, and disappear within the branching 
screen of an elm. 

This windy whirl of hurrying clouds, of sudden 
sunshine, of scattered leaves and flashing squirrel- 
flights, imparts to me a portion of the universal 
buoyancy of motion. I, too, ticipate in the 
brisk olacrity of this October dey ; for the wind 
has a note for me, and the sparkling water a smile. 
This is the place of my thoughts, the abode of the 
spirit of Nature, the path of moral and spiritual 

wth, the treasury of beneficent counsel The 
temperate light of the sky, gleaming far above the 
swaying boughs, marka only the limit of the 
physical eye, for the soul that looks out of it owns 


no limitations; the spaces which it traverses are 
boundless, though still it abides within the veil of 
* man’s visible frame. 

Still I follow with unwearied feet the silvan 
curve of the lake, ing beneath stalwart oake 
of their autumn splendour, 


not yet at the seni! 
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but bearing here and there a broad daub of orange 
or crimson amid the green clustera, ag if Nature, 
like an artist, were groping for her key of autum- 
nal colour. The path becomes mossy. now, and 
broadens into an orchard-like beauty of gently 
loping knolls, crowned with ancient: hawtharns ; 
and the lake, which is near its source, is almost 
hidden amid a tangled mass of water-weeds ond 
grasses, A faint blue haze hangs before the dis- 
tant upland trees, which seem to crouch together 
before the wind. The haws are ruddy on the 
almost leafless thorns, and many a nest, deserted 
now and sodden, is made visible. Here is one 
that belonged toa pair of chaffinches or ‘shilfas,’ 
snugly placed in the very heart of a bushy 
hawthorn, The blithest bird in Raith sang on 
these branches; he was always singing to cheer 
his patient mate within the nest, hidden then in 
a rosy cloud of hawthorn blossom. 

Upon the sward beneath the hawthorns the 
dew still lingers, begemming with diamonds the 
scolloped leaves of the green ladies’-mantle, which 
grows here in great profusion; and amid the 
russet blaze of the bracken there twinkles a net- 
work of filmy gossamer, The azure harebell, 
the last of the flowers, trembles on the verge 
of the fern; and a few belated blossoms of the 
red-campion still flaunt their tawdry charms. 

I have now reached the rustic bridge, beneath 
which unple the nameless burn that feeds 
the lake It is a tranquil little streamlet, not 
much given to indulge in stormy moods; but 
to-day it is brown and foum-flecked by recent 
heavy rains. I always pause to look down into 
the stream; and when the water is clear, if 1 
take care that my shadow does not fall upon 
the shining egurface, I can see the trouts gliding 
about, and the Jong black eels winding their 
slippery way among the stones at the bottom. 
This is a favourite haunt of the birda, which 
are ‘tippeting’ and flirting about the brink of the 
singing water. 

But now I come to a sombre bit of my walk, 
where yews stand sentinel on either side, their 
gloom made more apparent by the gleaming 
waxen red of their green-stoned berries. In the 
leafy summer-time, 1 incline to despise these 
evergreens; but the robins and the starlings 
love them when the trees are bare; and the 
wind-harassed leaves find a quiet grave beneath 
their spreading boughs. I get a glimpse of the 
lake once more as I emerge from the shade 
and purane my way past a grove of tail firs, 
whose heads ore lost in a dusk obscurity. Here 
the nettles grow rank amid fallen cones and 
brown fir-needles ; and from out the dim recesses 
a pheasant calls, while another rises almost at 
my feet, flying heavily away with a startled 
‘whir !’ the lovely green lustre of its neck plainly 
visible. 

Beneath some straggling rhododendron, a semi- 
circle of clammy fungi has sprung, forming the 
half of a ‘fairy-ring.” One can fancy the daint: 
figures of the woodland elves seated beneath 
those grotesque umbrellas, their romantic reign 
marking an spun in man’s pro when, hav 
survived his first blind terror of Nature's pri 
forces, he sought to express, in the quaint forms 
of fairies and other woodland spirita, the myete-- 
rious feeling of kinship with Nature which was 
alowly awakening within him, 
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Now I pass the thundering waters of the eluice 
‘which relieves the lake and eends the eurplue 
flood to turn the millers wheel; and I pause 
for s moment to gaze upon the wonderful tints 
of the beeches across the reflecting lake. I reach 
a veritable ‘crooked corner’ where two laburnums 
being intertwined in their pliant youth are 
dragging each other to a crabbed and certain 
doom. These are the victims of man’s caprice, 
for Nature would scorn to perpetrate such a fraud 
upon beanty. I stoop my head, and hurryin:; 
past the unlovely sight, I come upon the pathetic 
remnant of a once graceful birch, now the pre 

‘of a wandering parasite, for the ivy’s fatal beauty 
festoons the barren trunk, which, slanting far 
into the Jake, seems to anticipate its grave. 
By its side a gaunt and piebald sister-birch droops 
forlorn branches; and a gnarled oak stretches 
one long, dying arm towards the rippling, living 
lake, Truly they form an enchanted croup! 
They look like human beings transformed into 
this uncouth guise by some grimly humorous 
witch of yore. 

But my leisure hour has almost fled, and I 
must hurry on between yews and hollies and 
lustrous rhododendrons, startling many a black- 
bird from its quest for food among the fallen 
leaves. I pass the rustic wooden house bearing 
the sign of two curling-stones, and familiar to 
the arent lovers of the ‘roaring game,’ and now 
once more I reach the little gate. I open it, 
and turning, take a last look along the vistas of 
the trees. I close it again with a lingering 
touch. ‘Shut, sesame !’ 1 whisper, ‘and guard my 
boundless treasure !’ 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LICHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XLVIII.—A REPETITION, 


One Sunday when Richard Cable was at home, 
after he and his children and mother had dined, 
he said : ‘Now, my dears, we will all go ont and 
walk together, and sce the place whi re my new 
house shall stand with seven red windows,’ 

Then the little maids had their straw hats, 
trimmed with blue ribbons, put on, and their 
pinafores taken off, and they marched forth with 
their father on the road towards Rosscarrock. It 
waa winter, but mild and warm; and the sun 
shone ; red beech and oak leaves lay thick in the 
furrows and sides of the road, and under the ash- 
trees the way was strewn as with scraps of black 
string. The leaves had rotted, leaving the mid- 
riba bare. The starlings were about in droves, 
holding parliament, or church, or gossiping parties. 
The holly, grown to trees in the hedges and woada, 
was covered in the hedges with scarlet berries ; 
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to him: ‘Uncle Dick be coming along wi’ all 
his maidens’ Then Trecurtha had walked across 
the fields to meet him. 

Among the Cornish, any old man, or man 
past the middle age, is entitled Uncle. Now, 
Richard had not attained the middle point of 
life ; but the St Kerian folk did nat know hia age, 
and thought him older than he really was, partly 
because he had so large a family, but chiefly 
because his trouble and his gloomy temper had 
given o look of age beyond his years. . 

Things had not gone well with Tregurtha He 
had been engaged in a long lawsuit with Farmer 
Hamlyn about a right of way, and had lost, it 
was whispered, several hundreds of pounds, be- 
cause he was so obstinate that he carried his case 
by appeal from court to court, Cable knew this 
very well, and would not have been the Cable he 
had become if unready to profit by it 

‘Hulioh, uncle!’ called Tregurtha. ‘Glad to 
see you home again, and in the midst of your 
stars, as ihe stm among the seven planets—Ah! 
folks always eay that children bring luck, and 
a seventh maid is born with hands that scatter 
gold. Tuck has hopped off my shoulders and 
lighted on yours—Have you still a fancy for 
Summerleaze ?’ 

‘Where law is handled, luck leaks out,’ answered 
Richard Cable. ‘Come into the rond, and we’ll 
have a word together.’ Then he bade the seven 
little girls hold hands and walk on beyond ear 
shot. 

Thev were some time together ; but before they 
parted, Cable had agreed to purchase Summer- 
leave and to give for it a hundred and fifty 
pounds. Tregurtha was ulad to get that price 
for it. Thus it waa that the land became Cable's, 
and the first step was taken towards the fulfil- 
ment of his dream and the realisation of his ambi- 
tious scheme. But he was not yet prepared to 
build ; for that he needed nore money. 

Once again he was at Bewdley, and he went 
there with the determiaation of seeing Josephine, 
without allowing her to see him; but when he 
was there, some indistinct feeling held hin back, 
and he went away without having caught sight 
of her; but he had made inquiries concerning 
her of his landlady, Mrs Stokes, without appear- 
ing to interest himself especially about her. No 
' sooner was he away, with his face turned home- 
wards, than he regretted his lack of courage, and 
made a fresh resolve to ace her. 

And now that he was possessed of Jond, he 





became more eager alter money and more adven- 
turous in his speculations. He was never at 


but bare of fruit in the wood, where the shadow! rest. He denied himself the supreme plensure 
of the oaks and beech had interfered with the | life had for him—the pleasure of being at home 
setting of the flower. j With his children. He travelled over the north 

When Cable came to the coveted spot, whom ,of Cornwall, from Bodmin and Camelford to 
should he see but Farmer Tregurtha! In fact, | Stratton, and through the poor land from the 
from his house, Tregurtha hed heard the chattering | Tamar to*Ho'sworthy and Hatherleigh, buying 
of the little voices in tho clear air, just like the stock and sending it off. He purchased ali the 
chattering of the starlings, and some one had said | calves he could in the dairy country and sold 
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that house is not a Christian household* 


them to the stock-rearing farmers, and the money 
was never idle in his pocket; he turned it and 
turned it, and it multiplied in his hands. 

Then Cable went to Mr Spry, the mason, and 
ordered him to build the house. ‘I will have 
it a long house, he said. ‘The ground rises so 
sharp behind, that it cannot be more than one 
room deep, and so I will have seven red windowa 
up-stairs—three on one side and three on the 
other, and two below to right and two to left 
and two shams, and over the door in the middle 
a window. That will make seven windows in 
the front up-stairs and four below; and on one 
side of the door shall be the dwelling part for 
me and my children; and on the other side of 
the door shall be the kitchen and back-kitchen ; 
and there shall be a great sort of lobby and hall 
in the middle, where the children can romp of 
@ rainy day ; and because the land falls away so 
rapidly in front, there must be a flight of stone 
ae up to the main entrance.’ 

hen this was settled, away went Richard 
Cable again, and now he went to Bewdley, and 
as he travelled he thought: ‘I should like her 
to see my land and my house that I am build- 
ing, and how I am going to make myself a gentle- 
man and all my maidens to be ladies, with no 
help from her, all out of my own work with my 
head and hands.’ 

In this frame of mind he arrived at Bewdley, 
but without having come to a decision whether 
he would see her or not. Perhaps, some day, 
when Red Windows was finished, he would have 
a large photograph taken of it, with the colours 
put in, green for the trees, and red for the 
windows, and send it to her by post. When she 
saw the picture and read under it, ‘Red Windows, 
the property of Mr Richard Cable, then she 
would learn how great and rich a man he had 
Peconte and how he throve when separated from 

er, 

He was at the Bewdley tavern agnin, and he 
looked at Mary Stokes, and told her mother 
that the cirl was growing into a fine little woman. 
‘Down in the west where I am,’ said he, ‘there 
are no girls, only maidens. If you apeuk of a 

irl, they either don’t know what you mean, or 
think you mean something insulting. I suppose, 
now, in a little while you’ll be thinking of 

etting Mary a situation in the great house? 
Vhat will she take to’—housemaids’ work or 
the kitchen? The nursery is out of the question, 
where a baby’s voice has not been heard tor over 
half a century.’ 

Mrs Stokes shook her head. ‘No, Mr Cable, 
my little girl don’t go there.’ 

‘But why not? You're a tenant under the 





dade 

‘IT shouldn't wish it? enid Mrs Stokes myateri- 
ously. ‘I don’t m saying as much to rae 
og you’re a stranger, and can’t or wouldn't hurt | 
me with Mr Vickary or the old lady—but, I 
can’t afford to send my Mary there.’ 


‘Can’t afford! Is it like an appointment in 
the army, more cost than gain?’ 
Mrs Stokes again shook her head. ‘You see, 


Mr Cable, things in that house ain’t as they 


- ought to be; and I wouldn't have my child 


there not for a score of pounds. The old Jady, 
she’s good and innocent, and thinks she'll make 
all the world about her into Christians; but, 


foot, #4, 1897," 


Mr Cab 
outside of her sitting-room.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Richard, uneasily 
working on his chair. : 

‘I don’t mind saying it before you, because 
you're a stranger, and wouldn’t hurt a fly, let 
alone me; but Mr Vickary is a bad lot, and 
he leads the old madam by the nose. Bless you! 
if it was only picking and stealing, I’d shut my 
mouth and say nothing, for what is riches given 
to some for, but that those who haven’t may help 
themselves out of their abundance! But’—she 
began to scrub the table—‘there be things go 
on there, or is said to go on, that would make 
decent mothers shy of sending their servants 
into that house.’ 

Richard’s face became red as blood, and his 
hair bristled on his head. If Mrs Stokes had 
looked at him instead of looking at the table 
she was scouring, she would have been startled 
by his face. 

‘Why, Mr Cable, when you come to think of 
it, it is wonderful what a lot of evil is done in 
the world by them as intend to do good—I do 
in truth believe, more than by the out-and-out 
wicked ones. And I take it the reason is, your 
well-intending people begin their bettering of 
others b ing leave of common-sense them- 
selves,—There comes Mr Polkinghorn ; don’t say 
nothing of all this to him.’ 


How do you do, Mr Uable? How are we, Mrs 


Stokes?’ asked the pleasant footman entering, 
rubbing his hands. ‘A little frosty to-night. 
T shall be glad of brandy-and-water hot, please, 


and sugar.—How go the calves in the van, sir, 
and the kids at home?’ 
‘And how is my namesake, Mr Polking- 


horn ?” 
‘Oh, the lovely Cable!’ He shrugced his 


shoulders. ‘I don’t think she’ll be much longer 
with us.’ 

‘What—dying?’? The colour deserted Richard’s 
brow. 


©O dear, no! Very far from that—a little too 
much alive, that is all’ - 

‘I do not tuke your meaning, Mr Polking- 
horn.’ 

‘I have o tendency to cloudiness, answered 
the flunky. ‘I have generally been thought ao 
wag.—Thank you, Mrs Stokes. This is real 
cognac, I hope, and the water boiling?’ Having 
been satisfied on this score, Mr Polkinghorn 
poured himself out a stiff glass ‘The cold 
settles in the stomach, Mr Cable,’ he explained. 

‘What about my namesake?’ again asked 
Richard, whose face was serious, and who sat 
with his hand to his head, looking across the 
table at the footman. 

*Oh, a8 to Miss C.—we 11 use initials, and that 
obviates the chance of giving offence—she's a 
high-flyer.’ 

*She is proud and diedainful, you mean?’ 

‘That ehe is. But that is not what I allude 
to.” He took a pipe and filled it with tobacco. 
“You see, my dear sir, we’ve had our captajn 
staying with us’ 

*Who is your captain 9? 

‘The old woman's nephew, Captain Sellwood.’ 

Cable’s fingers twitched ; the nails went into 
his brow. 


‘I don’t myself give credence to ali I hear; /¢ 
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but there’s a talk that the lovely C. is setting 
her cap at the captain, That’s a pun, you will 
understand,’ 

Cable did not laugh. 

The flunky explained: ‘I’m a joker.—I don’t 
flaca to say where fact ends and fiction begins, 

r Polkinghorn went on to say, ‘because what 
I have heard has come from the lips of old V., 
and old Mr V. can colour matters to suit himself, 
just as a blancmange can be made pink with a 
drop of cochineal; or, if you prefer another 
similitude, he can flavour his facts to his taste, 
as yon can any pudding with ratafie or vanilla. 
There must be something to go upon, or you 
can't colour or flavour at all. That stands to 
reason.—Are you particularly interested in Miss 
Cable?’ 

‘She bears my name,’ said Richard sternly. 

‘Ah, quite so! I understand the feeling. I 
myself could not endure the thought of a Polking- 
horn doing a dirty act; but—I don’t belicve a 
Polkinghorn could so demean himself—the name 
would hold him up.’ 

‘What is the fact, coloured or clear?’ 

Qh, I can’t say. V. will have it that Miss 
C. has been carrying it on with the captain, 
and there has been a rumpus accordingly; and 
the old woman has had to interfere, and—I do 
not believe that she will let the beautiful and 
fascinating C. remain much longer with us—that 
is what V. says; but V. has never taken warmly 
to the C.; she has been short with him.’ 

Then Cable stood up, and without another 
word, went out of the inn—he went out, forget- 
ful that he lad not his hat upon his head, and 
he walked hastily in the direction of Bewdley 
Manor, 

How wonderful is man’s life! It turns about 
like a wheel, and he does those things to-day 
which he did some time agone, [ut no—not 
those things exactly. They differ in particulars, 
but in direction they are the same, His lite 
moves in spirals, ever reverting to where it ran 
before, but never quite going over the same 
ground. On one memorable evening Josephine 
had been in Brentwood Hall, and Richard had 
run to bring her thence, hatless, coatlesy, breath- 
less) Now he went, by night, to another grent 
house, also through a park, hatless, breatlless, 
but not on this occasion coatless—there waa the 
difference. On that former occasion, Josephine 
was the most honoured gucst in the great house ; 
now she was the least esteemed servant in this 
great house. : 

For many thousands of years men believed 
that storms blew over their heads, tearing up 
trees, unroofing houses, flashing with electric 
bolts, pursuing a direct course. They held that 
storms never swerved to one side or the other 
till they had expended their violence. Now we 
are told that no storm travels thus—they all 
move in a rotary course; they whirl across the 
earth and sea like acrial spinning-topa We have 
supposed, and we still suppose, that men go 
straight courses from birth to death; Lut is it 
so? Is not the spirit of man a blast of the Great 
Spirit that sweepa along through life in a suc- 
cession of revolutions? Do we not find, when 
we look back at our own past history, that we 
do again and yet again the same things—that 
again and yet again we drive in the same direc- 
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tion one day, and in the opposite on the morrow. 
I mywelf, when I shut my eyes and hold my face 
in my hande, can hear the spirit within me whitl- 

ing and humming, and eager to sweep me away 
into some folly that I committed a few months 

ago, and vowed then I would never commit 
gain, 

We think the same thouvhts, aa we speak the 
same words, and, alas, tell the same old atories, 
and crack the came old jokes, day after day, in 
our little teetotum spin Whiet an amount of 
impetus there is in our movement; what e whir, 
what a hum we make !—but what a little move- 
ment forward in the straight line there is for the 
vast amount of rotary hurry and noise. On this 
evening, Richard Cable was doing very much the 
same thing he had done on another evening, the 
memory of which still scorched his brain; and 
he was doing that which he had resolved never 
to do again. He did it with a difference. We 
all do our little rounds with a difference. Ie 
went this time with his coat on his back; but 
he was oa hot, and as agitated, and as breathless 
as before. 

See what an advance the man had made! He 
went in his cont; though, I grant, he went this 
time in his coat chiefly because he had his coat 
of his back when the impulee started him to go. 
Still this was an advance, a distinct advance. 

Richard Cable stood still when he came to 
the house. He tried to collect hia thoughts and 
resolve what to do, But the dog in the back- 
yard began to bark furiously, and its bark dis- 
tracted him ; he could not gather his ideas He 
knew that Josephine wos In u place which she 
could not remain in without some taint adhering 
to her. She was under the same roof with the 
man who had loved her and had proposed to 
her; & man of her own class, a man whom she 
had known for long. Richard put from him at 
once the thought that she was, what the footman 
said, consciously ‘making up to’ the cnptain ; 
but he was by no means sure that wnconaciously 
she might be drawn towards him. 

On that other evening when he had run_to 
Brentwood, he had been unable to gather his 
thoughts; but he had seen clearly one thing— 
that his wife ought to be with him in his great 
trouble ; so now, his mind was confused, yet one 
idea shone out clear through the fog of thoughts 
—that his wife must not be allowed to remain 
another night in Bewdley Manor. On that other 
evening, he thought of himself; on this, he 
thought of her. Then, he it was who needed a 
stay ; now, it was not he, but she. So, with this 
one idea fixed in his mind, with bis ears full of 
the noise of the dog barking, and with the thro) 
of the blood in the pulses in his ears, he went into 
the house. But how he encountered the butler, 
and where and how he made known what he 
needed, and how he was brought up-stairs and 
confronted with Josephine and Miss Otterbourne 
in the great state drawing-room, that he never was 
able to remember distinctly. He saw everything 
about him through a haze, as though smoke were 
rising, or the carpet steamed like a ploughed field 
in the morning sun. He saw hie wife, but she 
seemed to jim ns afar off—as if he saw her 
through a Ji.8 He made no effort to collect his 
thoughts; he formed no resolution os to the course 
he would pursne, but he said: ‘I have come for 
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my wife. Give her up to me. This is no place 
for her. I insist on her coming with me—at once 
—wherever I choose to take her.’ 

Then Josephine seid; ‘Richard—I will follow 
you wherever you ga.’ 


ON SOME DISCREDITED NOTES. 


SrsanDEp by tha waves of chance on the pages 
of the scrap-book now before us are a few docu- 
ments, each once possessing certain value, though 
now quite worthless, and each telling a very 
different story from its neighbours. The earliest 
in date is a bill of exchange, granted at St 
Helena on the 31st of August 1801, while yet that 
island was unknown to fame It is in manu- 
script, and is addressed, ‘To the Honourable the 
Court of Directors for Affairs of the United East 
India Company, London ;’ these ‘Honourable Sirs’ 
being requested to pay the sum of fifty pounds 
to the order of the person named in the bill, 
‘for the like sum this day paid into your Treasury 
here.’ The paper is clean and in excellent pre- 
servation ; the writing, including the signatures 
of the drawers—F. Robson, W. W. Doveton, and 
James Curtis (?)—as clear as on the day it was 
written ; but all the parties to the transaction, 
the once powerful East India Company not 
excepted, ‘have had their day and ccased to be.’ 
And the island of St Helena itself, becoming 
fourteen years Jater the cynosure of all the eyes 
of Europe, and remaining for six years more 
a constant worry to the British authorities, has 
again retired into its original obscurity. Much 
has happened since this prosaic piece of paper 
came slowly Londonwards in some old East 
Indiaman. 

Most curious is the history attached to the 
document which we now examine. It is a duly 
engraved bank-note, issued more than sixty years 
ago from the works of W. H. Lizars, an Edin- 
bargh engraver. But the name of the bank and 
the coinage of the note are equally strange to 
Scotland and to Britain. This note is dated from 
‘St Joseph ;’ and it asserts that ‘On demand, or 
three months after sight, in the option of the 
government of Poyais, One Hard Dollar will be 
paid to the bearer at the Bank Office here’— 
here’ being the above St Joseph. The signa- 
tures of the manager and accountant are not 
given, because this bank-note has never been in 
circulation, and consequently its blanks have 
never been filled up. t in two places it bears 
the legend ‘Bank of Poyais;’ it 19 embellished 
with a coat-of-arms, doubly supported by a brace 
of Red Indians and of unicorns; and down in 
the left-hand corner stands the announcement, 
‘By order of His Highness Gregor, Cacique 
of Poyais.’ Strange medley of names! Edin- 
burgh and St Joseph, bank-notes and caciques, 
suggestions of the ancient Cariba and Rob Roy— 
alt curiously intermingled. How many modern 
map will show us the whereabouts of Poyais, 
sud who shall declare the generation of ‘ His 
Heine Gregor?’ 

e may have never heard of this personage, 
or of his 


ingdom either, and yet not be vary 
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ignorant The position of both, however, is 
sufficiently explained by Anderson in his Scottish 
Nation, who tells us how ‘an adventerer of this 
name, Sir Gregor Macgregor, at one tirse rendered 
himself remarkable by a oo in South 
America, and particularly by aes the 
ign sway in Poyais, a fertile tract of land 
on the Mosquito Shore, near the Bay ef Honduras, 
with a capital of the same name. He waa origin- 
ally an officer in the British army, and served 
with distinction in Spai In 1816 he was very 
active in the Venezuelan revolution ; and in 1817 
he took possession of Amelia Island, on the coast 
of Florida, then belonging to Sprin. In 1819 he 
attacked Puerto Bello, which he captured, but 
was soon after surprised in his bed, and obliged 
to escape out of a window. Some yenrs subse- 
quently he settled among the Poysis, a warlike 
Tace ab Indians, who had maintained their inde- 
pendence, and having gained their confidence, he 
was chosen by them their cacique. In this a) 
city he encouraged commerce, founded schools, &c. 
In 1824, as caciqne of Poyais, he procured a loan 
in London from respectable houses.’ And no 
doubt both interest and principal were duly paid 
to these respectable houses—in the currency of 
Poyaia 
t further appears that a book of considerable 
size, ‘chiefly intended for the use of settlers, was. 
written on the anbject of this Poyais colonisa- 
tion scheme by ‘Thomas Strangeways, K.G.C.(1), 
Captain Ist Native Poyer Regiment, and Aide-de- 
camp to His Highness Gregor, Cacique of Poyais.’ 
This book, published by Blackwood of Edinburgh 
in 1822, is entitled a Sketch of the Mosquito Shore,. 
including the Territory of Poyais; and it really 
gives much information with regard to that 
country, ita people, and its products. The suitable- 
ness of the place as a residence for Europeans, and: 
its capabilities in the way of commerce and agri- 
culture, are dwelt upon by the writer in glowing 
terms. Nor are his statements without foundation. 
This Mosquito Territory—in spite of its repellent 
name—is regarded as one of the healthiest 
and most productive portions of Central Ame- 
Tica; and that the founders of Poyais had con- 
sidered their scheme fully may be seen from 
Captain Strangeways’ reference to ‘the opening a 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, with regard ta which he eays: ‘The 
Bence rity of such a measure has never been 
oubted.’ Moreover, although the Highland 
gentleman with the high-sounding title was doubt- 
Tess swayed to some extent by vain and ambitious 
motives, he really had the good of his would-be 
kingdom at heart. ‘The proclamation,’ says 
Strangeways, ‘which was addressed to the inhabit- 
ants of Poyais by His Highnesa the Cacique, on 
leaving that country (dated at Rio Seco the 13th 
of April 1821), states that His Highness’s present 
visit to Europe is for the purpose of procuring 
religious and moral instructors, the implements 
of husbandry, and mee to guide and asaist in 
the cultivation of the soil; and it very particu- 
larly mentions that no person but the honest and 
industrious shall find an asylum in the Terri- 
tory.’ After all, one has no right to asanme that 
the London bankers did not receive payment in 
fall of their advances to the ruler of Poyais ; at 
anyrate, it is quite evident that if be failed to 
keep his word with them, it was becanse his 
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hopeful scheme had failed aleo. To ua, who like 
to live beneath the flutter of the Union-jack, it 
seems a matter for regret that thie and other 
attempts at British colonisation in that part of 
the Isthmus have signally failed. 

As notable an attempt as Macgregor’s was that 
of another Scottish adventurer, the famous fili- 
buster Walker, who, thirty years later, tried to 
civilise Ni @ proper by force of arms. He, 
however, aiined at a democratic form of govern- 
ment; and had he acknowledged any superior 
‘protectorate,’ it would have been that of the 

nited States. But all such schemes have qnite 
miscarried ; and both of these territories are now 
under the sway of the native Nicaraguan 
Republic, 

From the consideration of these modern adven- 
tures on the Spanish Main, we turn now to matters 
of a less fanciful order. This worn and tattered 
guinea-note of ‘The Falkirk Union Bank’ be- 
longs, since it is dated 1820, to the period of the 
Poyais settlement ; but it docs not appeal much 
to the imagination, One muy suppose it to have 
figured often at the great ‘Falkirk Tryst,’ as 
forming part of the purchase-money of a drove of 
Cheviots or ot ‘Highland stots,’ and as such, to 
have passed again and ogain through the horny 
hands of farmers clinching their bargain over 
the customary ‘gill’ Yet it is not wholly devoid 
of poetry; for, intertwined along its margin, 
and again forming a graceful centre-piece in the 
design, are the rose, the thistle, and the shamrock, 
with the motto, ‘Tria juncta in uno.’ 

There must be many Americans who still pos- 
Be55 i aac of Uonfederate money, aud probably 
are thus unpleasantly reminded of financial toss. 
To those, however, who have no such associations, 
a five-dollar bill, auch ns the one now under 
examination, is an interesting relic of the momen- 
tous civil war. It is dated ‘Richmond, Va., 
September 2, 1661,’ and it promises that ‘Six 
months after the ratification of a treaty of peacc 
between the Confederate States and the United 
States, the Confederate States of Awerica will pay 
five dollars’ to the bearer of the note. Alas for 
the hopes of the South! The nearest approach to 
such a treaty was the surrender at Appomattox: 
Court-lhouse, after which the Confederute States 
no longer existed. Yet this paper of unfulfilled 
promises and humbled pride hus more of pathos 
in it than of any meaner feeling. No unpre- 
judiced man can regret the outcome of the great 
American war; and yet one may be permitted a 
sigh over ‘the lost cause,’ if for no other reason 
than that it was a lost cause. Success has always 
a touch of the cruel in it; and if the Confede- 
rates had been victors instead of vanquished, 
such sympathy as may yet be bestowed upon their 
memory might not have been forthcoming in the 
day of their peng But, as things have turned 
out, one thinks of the South not as a league of 
slaveholders and politicians, but rather as a nation 
of gallant men fighting sternly against ever in- 
creasing odda, and dying hard with their faces to 
the foe. Above all; one remembers their great 
leader, the most heroic figure in all that struggle, 
and the skilful and prolonged resistance which he 
inade up to the very last. It could not have been 
a wholly bed cause that was upheld by such men 
as Lee and Jackson, who must ever be regarded as 
examples of the very finest type of nineteenth- 
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century Americans, So that even this financially || 
worthless memento of the short-lived Confed 


still a certain value of its own, aince it j 
awakens the memory of an heroic era. 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE SAD SEA. 


I waLKED out of the room amid profound silence. 
As I went through the door, I half turned, and 
saw the colonel wiping the wine from his face 
with his pocket-handkerchief. I knew at once 
the consequence of my insane act. The occasion, 
likewise, was the worst possible one upon which 
it could have happened. An outrage like that, 
committed in the face of the station, could not be 
condoned or mitigated. My career wag at an” 
end. 

I was on my way to my quarters, when an idea, 
fitting enough to the frame of mind in which I 
then was, took session of me: could it be the 
case that Mra Humby was hiding in the jungle? 
It was possible enough, and quite certain that, 
if so, she would never live to see the sun rise. 
I looked quickly back, expecting to see the 
adjutant following to place me under arrest. I 
saw no one; and without an instant’s further 
thought, procceded to devote my Inst few hours of 

rsonal Fiberty to the forlorn hope of discovering 

irs Humby, Instead of going on to my quarters, 
therefor, if made by the shortest way to the skirts 
of the jungle. I have always felt a sensation of 
awe in looking on an Indian jnnglo at night, ao 
many avencies of death are silently moving about 
in its shadows! It may be easily realised what 
effect was wrought upon me Ly thinking of this 
poor fugitive crouching in some thicket there, 
trembling at every movement of leaf or bramble 
as the signal of un awful fate. It drove ne almost 
mad; and forgetful of that fear of an Indian 
jungle which had always been to me o peculiar 
terror, I plunged into the darkness and began to 
call aloud ler name. 

Many a beast of prey I scared from its ambush ; 
the unwonted disturbance of the silence at in- 
tervals created a weird hubbub, when I startled a 
brood of peafowl from their roost, or alarmed o 
family of monkeys into a state of hideous scream- 
ing and chattering excitement. My flesh was 
lacerated with thorns and brambles, my dress torn 
to rags, and iny voice in time pe fuint with vain 
calling out of aes name At last I dropped to the 
ground from exhaustion, and the interval brought 
me time to think. This wild enterprise wae worse 
than useless, If she had fled to the jungle last 
night, she was dead, or lust, before now. Such 
searching as this was vain; and with the foolish 
wish—springing from my impotency to save her 
on the ouc hand, and the impending anxieties of 
wy own circumstances on tLe other—that I were 
myself dead along with her, came the sudden 
revelation that I ight not in reality be far from 
a similas fate. 

I had been several houre in the jungle, and I 
could discern through the trece the approach of 
day. Morbid as my feelings were, a cold sensation 
crept over 4r when I began to realise my situa- 
tion. Where was 1? There is no place in the 
world where one can be ao casily lost as in a track- 
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Yesa eastern jungle. IY recalled to mind a certain 
morning, more than a year before, when I had 
been through the jungle shooting wildfowl, and 
discovered, about nine o'clock, when I thought of 
getting back to breakfast, that I did not know 
which way to go. At first, I was amused by the 
adventure; but when, after hours of fruitless 
-effort to discover a landmark which might guide 


me, I was forced to sit down—as I did now—-and. 


consider my situation, my sensations took an 
entirely different character. I had nothing with 
me to eat or drink, and I remembered how 
forcibly the nature of my dilemma was brought 
home to me by the nervous crouching of my poor 
dogs at my fect Every yard I moved they crept 
close at my heels, ns though fearful of losing me. 
‘When I climbed a tree froin time to time, to try 
-and discover over the dark sea of jungle some 

uiding landmark,’ the poor animals watched me 
fam below, uttering low plaintive whines, When, 
at other times, I halted in my weary tramp, at ao 


loas which way to turn, the anxious, inquiring‘ 


look of their upturned oe IT shall never forget. 
It was seven o’clock in the evening before I got 
out of the jungle, and I need hardly add that my 
eacape was due entirely to chance. I had to keep 
my fa for three days afterwards. 

I had been much longer in the jungle this 
night, and consequently must be now much further 
lost than had previously been the case, I had, 
however, one circumstance in my favour on this 
occasion, such os it was—the dawning day sug- 
gested my geographical bearings, and I knew of 
course that the jungle lay to the south-east of 
the station. On the first occasion, the sky was 
cloudy, and the sun hee undiscernible through 
the tangled branches overhead ; so J had now one 
point in my favour, but two against me. I was 
worn out with fatigue and excitement, and I 
had no means of discovering from what direction 
I had come, or what distance. 

I will not dwell further on this part of my 
narrative, It was noon when I got tack to the 
station—a sight I was to create astonishment !— 
aud I hud not really penetrated more than a mile 
iuto the jungle all the night. I suppose I had 
been going in a circle the w hole time, as lost men 
are eaid to do. 

I threw off my tattered messy uniform, and 
replacing it with a suit of khaki, I tlung myself 
on my bed. I was weary and thirsty. My bed 
offe me rest; my servant brought me drink; 
but neither availed me. I lay for more than an 
hour, completely broken down and wretched, 
before any one came near me. Of course I was 
expecting a visit from the adjutant—who, my 
servant told me (and as, indeed, I had only 
expected), had been there already early in the 
morning—and the clanking of a sword in the 
veranda outside soon announced his arrival. He 
halted in the middle of the room, and regarded 
me a moment with interest, without speaking. I 
pointed to my sword, lying on a chair mn a corner, 
and said: ‘There it is, Clinton; I know that I] 
have finished with it now.’ 

But instead of going through the form of 
placing me under arrest, the adjutant came over 
and eat on the side of my bed. ‘I say, Charlie,’ 
he observed, ‘you have been making rather a 
mess of it. Where have you been all night?’ 

‘Never mind, Clinton; it isn't of the least 
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consequence—I suppose I am to regard my® 
& prisoner 3’ ah 

‘Well, no; it isn’t so bad as that, old f§ 
It’s bad enough, though. What possessed y: 
night to go on like that? And you don’t 
However, it was fearfully unlucky all th 
were there. Were it not for that, I be 
between you and me—the colonel would} 

, . 
©What!’ I cried in astonishment, ‘An ai 
that—at the mess-table?’ 

‘Even so, Charlie. He was wrong himse: 
he didn’t take into account your Wet. 
all know how deeply interested you were & 
poor Mrs Humby. But happening the +t 
did, you know, he can’t pass it over.’ d 

* Yet you don’t place me under arrest, Clit 

*No, not that. But—we are every man® 
heartily sorry, you may be sure—you will }- 
send in your papers. I know the colon® 
have some trouble in arranging it for yo" 
he will do it. You will have to act atonce. 

This was my sentence. It was milder 2 
had expected, but was practically the same? 
Instead of being cashiered by the sentenci 
court-martial, I’ was allowed to cashier #f 
Yet in the service there is a difference b 
the two things; and I could not but ackno 
the colonel’s undeserved leniency. I kne 
enough that it would cost him something f}- 
this matter in my favour against the f% 
official martinets of the staff, several of f- 
were present when J ilung the wine in B.’ 
and used to him that language. ‘ 

‘It is very good of the colonel, Clinton,” 
after thinking it over. ‘I have not deserY 
leniency. I know I behaved outrageously if 
could not have helped it—-Convey my tha- 
him, will you ?—And now,’ I added, turnint 
‘I may as well do what is neceasary. It cc- 
the same thing for me, Clinton, in the end, & 
it ?? ; 

‘Nonsense, Charlie ; you know it doesn’tit 

I shouk my head, for I knew that it it 
had a lively grasp of my situation now, 
instructed me whut to do; and sitting de- 
my writing-table, I went through tha? 
known in the service as ‘sending in your 
that is, requesting permission to resign wae 
mission. Along with this, I sent in an ¢ 
tion for leave to return to England pending® 
ment from the service. As 1 signed thesdd 
and handed them to the adjutant, my yi 
soldier was peecHeally terminated. It was } 
sary that I should leave the regiment a 
earliest possible moment; and to facilitat’ 
the telegraph would, as a matter of cours 
called into service. Accordingly, I might 
set about the work of packing up my tra 
England. 

It is depressing enough to a young man 
suddenly deprived of a career which he 
learned to love; but this was the least o 
troubles at the ae I doubted whet 
lad money enough to my expenses to 
land ; yet this did not rae rs Ji ae me. 
oppressed by other and heavier anxieties. 

‘Clinton,’ I asked, as I gave him the 
lad anything been heard of Mrs Hum 

ay : 
‘Not a word, was the anawer, ‘All thy 
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ut in vain.’ 

‘Does the policeman know nothing—the man 
who was on duty at her door?’ 

‘Oh, the fellow was asleep. It was then that 
she disa People begin to adopt Lady 
O’Reilly’s copviction on the matter as the most 
probable sa} ‘tion of her disappearance—indeed, 
the only oni.’ 

‘What does Lady O'Reilly say?’ I asked 
eagerly. 

‘That the poor thing’s brain became affected by 
the terrible anxiety of her situation, and that she 
wandered into the jungle. It certainly is awful 
to think of, Everest. Yet what else could have 
become of her?’ 

What elee! In that Indian station, kng § gs. 
circumstances as they did, this was the. 2; 
conclusion that was open to them! She had 
wandered into the jungle—her diseased brain 
lured by the promise of safety which its shadow 
held out t@her terrors—and there met her fate. 
Some day, o native, ge the village cattle 
among its obscure paths, would find and carry to 
the Veraes a fragment of her dress. That would 

e all. 

I will not dwell longer upon this dark ending 
to the tragedy. I dwelt upon it those days until 
I had gunk into a morbid gloom from which 
nothing could rouse me. I made my preparations 
for departure, and remained in the precincts of 
my own quarters—having my meals brought to 
me from the mess—until the last day of my 
sojourn in Jullabad. I made my round of fare- 
well calls with o heavy heart, and was disnp- 

inted to the verge of grief by discovering, when 

came to say good-bye to her, that Lady O'Reilly 
had left Jullabad. “She was yone to Hurone, a 
weck or more. The kind word and kind look of 
that truest and loveliest of women, which I had 
hoped to take away with me as ny only com- 
fort from this dark empire, I was obliged to go 
without. 

It was not until I had got on board the mail- 
steamer at Bombay and we began to recede from 
the dark shores, that I was able to turn my 
mind to the future. With the last sizht of the 
inland hills, I went below and lay down to think. 
T opened the book of the future, and tried to face 
the task, It was a hard one. <A delicate mother 
and sister depended mainly on my help for their 
support ; and: now my profession—to prepare me 
for which my mother had practised hard econo- 
nuies which she and Agnes could ill afford— 
was gone for life. I must seek something else. 
I must take measure of my qualifications, and 
push into the struggling crowd of seckera with all 
my «#trength; but alas, I might have to wait 
long and bear many disappointments, and what 
should they do in the meantime ? 

For the first three days I was too ill to come 
on deck, and lay in the stifling solitude of my 
cabin, except for an hour or so in the middle of 
the cool right. On the evening of the third 
day I felt better, and went up about ten o'clock. 
I had no ideatup to this time how many passen- 
} gera were on board, and I saw only some dozen 
or so lounging about the deck now, There was 
no moon; but the stare lit 
faint shimmer, which was pleasant ond restful 
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the ocean with a! it gently on n.y forehead, 


efter the glare of the day. I hung over the cide; times I slept, but as often as I awoke, my 
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of the vessel, observing the phosphoressant roll 
of the water, and passively enjoying the quiet {7 
coolness, troubled with no thoughts of this life, ae | 
is alwoye the case when one is caught’ by the 
influence of nature on sea or shore, when one 
of the last things I would have dreamed of o& 
that calm luminous Indian Ocean happened to me. 
A hand. lightly touéhed my arm, and turning 
round, I beheld Lady O'Reilly ! i” 

‘I thought it was you, Mr Everest? she enid. 
* Have you been ill?’ 

‘Only seasick.—But I thought you were almost 
in England by this time, Lady O'Reilly, I 
needn’t say I am glad to meet you on this 
steamer, for if waa a keen disappointment to me 
when I went to say good-bye and was told that 
vou wee gone,’ 
che put her hand on my arm, and T walked 
along the deck with her. 1 longed with a morbid 
craving to talk about Mrs Humby’s fate; but 
Lady O'Reilly avoided the subject; and after 
two or three attempts, I recollected myself, and 
returned to it no more. Was it a topic fitting to 
osk her to dwell upon?) And the painful shock to 
her generous womanly faith which Mrs Humby’s 
flight must have caused was in itvelf reoson 
enough why I shoukl avoid bringing the hap- 
less woman's fate into our conversation. But 
suffering is selfish; it was an effort to me to 
think or talk of anything else. 

So Mrs Humby was left in the past I had 
no interest in the present, and tho future was 
too dark to dwell upon. Cheerful words Lady 
O'Reilly did address to me with all the warm 
sympathetic kindness of her heart; but they 
awoke no response in me. I soon began oven 
tu feel ill anc faint, and stammered a confused 
apology. 

‘You are ill, Mr Everest. You must lie down, 
and send for the doctor.’ As she spoke, I dropped 
on a seat, and after looking at me a few seeonda, 
Lady O'Reilly placed her cool hand on my fore- 
head. ‘My poor boy, she said, ‘you have fever. 
Go to your cabin at once; I will send tho doctor 
to you. 

Staggering somehow down the companion-way, 
{ sneceeded in reaching my cabin, and flung my- 
self on my bed. The gradual operation of causes 
long working had come to a sudden climax, and I 
felt prostrated like one having the heavy hand of 
death upon him. This was the niyht of the third 
day out from Bombay; and it was not until we 
lad pasaed Gibraltar, and were steaming along 
in sight of the sunny Portuguese coast, that the 
consciousness of life avain returned to me. The 
awakening was very gradual. I think I must 
have been forty-eight hours emerging slowly from 
the shadow of delirium. The firet conscious im- 

ression was that of very low, sweet humming 
eiania the curtain which shaded the head of 
my berth. I felt no interest save that of tranquil 
pleasure ; nor was I surprised when I discovered 
my companion to be an ayah, aa, after a while, 
she rose. and drawing the white cheddar over 
her heaa, gave me some medicine. The woman 
waa evidently not aware that the delirium had 

assed away, and her small dusky hand was very 
fot and cgol when from time to time she laid | 


iw} 
Some- 
































































All the night ehe remained with me. 
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watchfal nurse was ready to minister to my wants, 
She was a young woman—an attendant upon 
some lady passenger—and so silent and gentle 
and attentive,.that no white-faced Sister of Mercy 
could awaken e more grateftl glow of homage 
in a patient's bosom than that which I felt warm- 
ing mine towards this Indian nurse. She de- 
served it; if her skin was dark, her spirit was 
that of o ministering angel of light. 

In the morning, the doctor came, addressed a 
few questions to the ayah, and appeared much 
satisfied with his examination of my condition. 
An hour or 80 later, Lady O'Reilly came. I was 
sensible of lack of strength to speak, and there- 
fore made no sign for the present of being so 
much better; but Lady O’Heilly whispered in 
Hindustani with the woman for a few minutes, 
and then sent her away. 

Will it be credited that this noblest of women 
took her ayah’s place as my nurse, and had, as I 
inferred, been doing so all along? I could hardly 
credit it myself. But as hours passed, and she 
sat by my berth reading or sewing, rising at 
frequent intervals to attend to my wants, I 
realised it with an access of emotion which over- 
powered me at last. Her surprise was great 
when, on withdrawing her hand from my brow, 
T interrupted the action and gratefully pressed it 
to my lips. I could not speak ; I struggled to do 
s0; and then she placed her fingers again to my 
lips and with a bright smile forbade me. ‘Not a 
word now—not a word!’ she gently admonished. 
‘You must be a man again, when you sce your 
mother. J am responsible for you, and my orders 
must be obeyed !’ 

She withdrew behind the curtnin to the ayah’s 
seat, and I closed my eyes and slept for several 
hours. When I awoke, the nyah was there again 
—t heard them whispering—but it was Lady 
O'Reilly who came to me. I felt 80 atrengthened 
now, that I insisted on pouring my thanks at her 
fect. 

‘T don’t really deserve one-fourth of your 
thanks,’ was her answer. ‘You muet give them 
to ayah, not to me’ 

I had not forgotten the oyah. But I thought 
it strange that when I wanted to thank her too, 
she shrank still farther back from my sight 
behind the curtain. 

‘At least, ayah,’ I enid, addressing my invisible 
nurse, ‘when we reach England, I will give you 
a mark of my gratitude to carry back with you.’ 

‘Ayah would be proud of sume Regent Street 
bangles,’ obgerved Lady O'Reilly with o smile. 

‘She shall have the handsomest I can get!’ I 
answered. 

‘Very well. Ayah will remember your promise, 
Mr Everest.~And now,’ she added, ‘I have some 
home-news for you; but until the doctor autho- 
rises me, I cannot let you have it.’ 

Home-news? The announcement struck me 
rather sadly. I had written to my poor dear 
mother the mail before I left India, breaking the 
news of my misfortune to her as gently as I could. 
Knowing what it meant to her and ty sister, how 
could I look for comfort in a message from them ? 
Forgiveness I should have, and abundant love ; 
but ah, so mnch the harder would the message be 
to bear ! 

‘The letters met us at Malta,” Lady O'Reilly 
explained.—‘ Now [ will bring the doctor to see 
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and if he gives permission, you shall have 
hem.— Your mother, 1 may say, will meet ns at 
Gravesend ; and I am going to stay a week or two 


with you myself—until I leave you quite well” 
So saying, she left the cabin. 


All thie was very mystifying to me, and I could 


only shut my eyes, and try not to think at ail 
until she came back with the doctor. 


Lady aed was some time longer than I 

While waiting for her return, full of 
been announced to me with such puzzling explana- 
tions, I was struck with a sense of ungraciousness 
towards my silent nurse. ‘Ayah,’ I snid, ‘come 


here.’ 


She appeared to hesitate, but presently rose. 
Her face waa not a matter of interest to me, and 
if it had been, it was impossible to see it; her 
back, as she stood before me, was to the light, and 
the cheddar hung low over her forehead. She 
‘salaamed’ to me with that graceful movement of 
hand and body peculiar to Indian women, and 
stood, with her hands folded on her bosom, 
silently waiting my pleasure, 

‘Ayah,’ I said in Hindustani, ‘I am very grate- 
ful to you for your services, Only for yon and 
Mem-Sshib, I should have died. My mother will 
thank you for me when she sees you.’ 

The ayah bent her slight figure, and again 
laced her open hand to her forehead in acknow- 
edgment of my words. Then she drew back, to 
resume her place behind the curtain; but before 
she did s0, f could not resist—nor, indeed, did I 
try to resist—the impulse to catch her small dark 
hand in mine and put it to my lips, She took it 
away with a startled flutter, and quickly retreated 
to her place. Then the doctor came; and I got 
my letters, which brought news indeed of a kind 
fitted for a convalescent to read. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL METAPHORS. 


Laxcuace from one point of view may be 
regarded on fossilised thought. Just as in the 
strata of the rocke are found remnants of extinct 
genera and species, so, in our every-day language, 
words and expressions survive still bearing the 
almost obliterated traces of ancient and half- 
forgotten theories. Each record is silent to the 
untrained eye, but eloquent with imeaning to 
those who have learned to read it aright. In 
our most logical moods we still employ expres- 
sions which imply belief in long-exploded hy- 
potheses. In our calmest moments we use meta- 
phors and similes once instinct with passion, but 
now part and parcel of the common coin of current 
thought. We spenk of an army being snuitten 
by ‘disastrous panic’ without reflecting that our 
epithet implies belief in astrology, or that our 
substantive indicates faith in the existence of 
the god Pan. We describe a man as ‘jovial’ or 
‘mercurial’ in disposition without any conscions 
reference either to Jupiter or Mercury, 

But perhaps the most remarkable series of 
latent metaphors in our language are those of 
the physiological type which contain references 
to the [os and functions of the human body. 
Few words are more frequently on our lips than 
‘warm-hearted,’ ‘cool-headed,’ ‘ good-humoured,’” 
‘ill-tempered’ We talk of ‘venting the spleen,’ ‘ 
‘a man of that kidney,’ ‘a keen eye for business,’ 
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‘a good ear for music,’ ‘a silver-tongued’ orator, | sions. Though not the source and origin of emo- 


Sa victim of h hondriasia.’ All these expres- | tion, the heart is pre-eminently responsive to ite 
sions, however’ locasly employed in general, in- | influence. It is baked by bene subtle cords to 
volve a theary, and in most cases the theory ia] the brain; and when the emotional centre there 
either false or partially inaccurate. This is not | is affected, the heart is the first organ to feel the 
surprising when we reflect that euch poser al electric thrill, and throbs and palpitates in ready 
date from the infancy of human knowledge, | and responsive sympathy. iy this secondary 
when the body and its functions were atill sealed | sense the heart may still be revarded as con- 
mysteries, cerned in emotion. lt ts so concerned, but as 

First in frequency and importance must be | patient, not agent; as effect, and not couse, If 
placed that vast range of expressions which refer ) any one will carefully analyse his sensations when 
to the heart as the seat of the soul, and especi- | struck with a sudden and overpowering emotion, 
ally of the emotional soul. These expressions | he will find that the head was first affected, how- 
are found in the earliest known writings, and | ever momentarily, and that the effect upon the 
have become the commonplaces of almost every | heart was eubsequent and secondary. Sudden 
nation. We talk of the devices and desires of | emotion produces a feeling of fullness in the 
the heart. The heart of kings is said to be! head, slight giddiness, and a transient bewilder. 
unsearchable. Here the heart stands for the; ment of the intellect—nall signs which clearly 


whole nature, ‘writ short,’ but with reference ' 


rathcr to the natural disposition and the moral 
character than to the intellectual powers. More 
frequently, however, the heart stands for the 
affections and the emotions. The poet Ford calls 
the heart in express terms ‘the seat of cur affec- 
tion.” Shakspeare speaks of the heart ‘dancing’ 
for joy, and the expression hay become a familiar 
pne Lenny en, in well-remembered. lines, tells 
us 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Nornan blood, 


Especially do we speak of the heart when we are 
thinking of the devotion of a lifetime. The bride 
at the altar is snid to give her ‘hand and heart’ 
—the former signifying her person and fortune, 
and the latter implying the surrender of her 
affections. 

The following lincs express a familiar but 
always touching sentiment : 


‘The flush of youth soon passes from the face, 
The spells of fancy from the mind depart ; 

The form may loge its symmetry, its grace, 
But time can claim no victory e’er the heart 


It is needless to multiply instances of such 
expressions, as our literature teems with them, 
and they are constantly upon our lips. 

One almost hesitates to profane euch sacred 
expressions with the hint that they are one and 


indicate some disturbance of the brain. The 
quickened heart-beat and the throbbiny pulee 
are secondary effeeta, although they may follow 
after an interval so brief as to be scarcely appre- 
ciable, 

The suddenness of the emotion is an important 
element in determining its effect upon the heart. 
There are some emotions which, although pro- 
found, are, from their nature, gradual in their 
onset, and these leave the heart almost unaffected. 
| Pity may be eo deep as to draw forth abundant 
tears, but it does not cause the throbbings and 
pulsations of an excited heart, The sentiment 
of awe and reverence may be very profound, as 
when one gazes upon ‘the long-drawn aisle’ or 
| ‘fretted vault’ of sume ancient cathedral, or upon 
the birthplace or graye of som illustrious patriot 
or poet; or the sense of beauty and grandeur 
with which one views the Peak of Teneriffe or 
ithe rushing waters ot Niagara may be eo deep as 
to thrill our inmost nature; but in both these 
cases the pulse remains quiet. Often when we 
are under the influence of such emotions, the 
breathing is more affected than the circulation. 
We involuntarily hold our breath, and our respi- 
rations become soft and shallow. In such cases, 
it would be as logical to regard the lungs ae the 
seat of the emotions as, in other instances, to 
ascribe their origin to the heart. 

Love powerfully influences the heart’s action, a8 
every poct has remarked and sung. The subtle 


| 














all false to nature; yet such is the hard fact. ! chain of association which makes the heart throb 
The heart is not the source or seat of the emo-, at the distant glance of an eye, the flutter of a 
tions; it is, on the contrary, one of the most: dress, the eiaf of an envelope, the odour of a 
rosai’, although most vital, organs of the body. | withered flower, the touch of 4 tress of hair, were 
t is simply a hollowed-out muscle, which expands | it not so familiar, would justly be regarded as 
to receive the blood from the veins, and contracts! ene of the most wonderful facts of our nature, 
to propel it again through the arteries. It is) Coleridge says, ‘A spring of love gushed from 
merely a natural pump, very wonderful and/ my heart’—an adequate but not an exagge- 
perfect in its structure and mechanism, but still! rated figure ; und all poctry abounds in similar 
concerned jn no higher function than the purely | imazes. ; ; ; 
mechanical one of regulating the supply of blood The oppusite emotion, hatred, is also one that 
to the various organs of the body. The heart | exerts a marked influence over the heart. Sudden 
does not feel emotion. It does not warm with terror affects the heart moai of all, often eausing 
love or burn with hate or melt with pity, aa the  Jainting, and, in very rare cases, gudden death. 
pee have so long assured us, and as so many | ‘Death from fright’ ia fortunately an event of 
‘amiliar and nlar expressions imply. All these ‘extreme inffequency, but there is no reason to 
emotions have their seat in the brain. | doubt ite possibility. In all these caser, however, 
Yet it ia not very difficult to discern why so, it must still be borne in mind that the heart is 
many nations have instinctively spoken of the recondarilg atiected by the emotion, and is never 


heart the seat of th 10n4, Jy | the source or :rigin of it. It is like the index on 
tact “of abe a t with ‘ the engine wiih slows the pressure of the steam, 
|The source of the steam ia the water, and the fire 


Without s consciousness of absurdity, but wi 
a firm conviction of the accuracy of such expres- 
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beneath ; and the source of emotion lies hidden 
in the mysterious recesses of the brain. 

Many curions expressions are thickly strewn 
throug 
relations of the heart and the emotions. Every 
one knows the exultant feeling to which Words- 
worth refers when he says : 


My heart leaps up when I bebold 
A rainbow in the sky. 


‘Another poet addresses his heart, and asks it to 


o 


inform him why he is so mournful; by which he 
probably implies that his heart was the source 
of his sorrow, and therefore responsible for it. 
Every one knows the oppression conveyed by the 
words, ‘My heart sank within me,’ ‘My heart 
died within me.’ 
. The most piteous expression of all is that of the 
‘broken’ heart. The heart is said to be broken 
when the emotional nature has received o shock 
from which it seems incapable of rallying, when 
the feelings are so numbed with sorrow and 
suffering os to be incapable of responding to 
any ordinary stimulus. Many, no doubt, use 
the words in a more literal sense, and employ 
them to indicate some fancied injury to the 
structure and substance of the heart produced 
by sudden loss or overwhelming emotion. It is 
well to know that such an idea is a pure delusion. 
The heart does break sometimes, or rather burst 
(rupture is the medical term); but it is a rave 
accident, and always the result of advanced 
disease. The sequel is invariably instantaneous 
death. Death does occur sonietimes, although 
very rarely, from profound emotion; but it is 
due not to breaking of the heart, but to paralysis 
of its action. Those persons, therefore, who seek 
sympathy on the ground of a broken heart are, 
strictly ‘speaking, impostors, however deserving 
of our pity on other grounds, Their feelings 
may have been so cruelly lacerated that they 
will never succeed in entirely recovering their 
former elasticity and freshuess ; but their hearts 
are physically as sound ag ever, andl death will not 
come, however often invited. Grief very seldom 
kills; but it may induce a neglect of health and 
a repugnance to the duties of life which may 
radnally undermine the constitution, and thus 
ead to @ premature deceusc, 

The conventional use of metaphors which allude 
to the henrt na the seat of emotion naturally exer- 
cises an almost unconscious influence upon disaeltt 
and action. Queen Mary Tudor died protesting 
that the word Calais would be found written upon 
her heart. The idea that the name of the Neat 
and bitterly lamented town would be literally 
imprinted upon her body was a mere disordered 
fantasy ; but the particular gite selected for the! 
imptess was no doubt sugyested by some’ of the 
physiological metaphors which we ere discussing. 
Actors put their hands upon their hearts when 
they wish to indicate visibly an excess of emotion. 
This gesture is now thoroughly stereotyped ; but 
it is probably a false one, due to the same influence 
of inaccurate metaphors. In real life, people, 
when powerfully excited, do not put their hands 
to their heartea. Pressing the hand to the fore- 
head, or bending the head slightly forward, iy a 
more usual and more natural gesture, and cor- 
rectly indicates the true scat of the emotions. 

No other organ furnishes us with the same 
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profusion of metaphor as the heart. The expres- 
sions referring to the head are less numerous and 
much more accurate, since, from a very early 
iod, the brain has been regarded as the seat of 
the intellectual nature. ‘Cool-headed’ and ‘hard- 
headed’ do not imply any erroneous theory. 
‘Thick-headed’ probably indicates a belief that 
thickness of skull is inconsistent with mental 
capacity—a view that has considerable founda- 
tion. 

The liver contributes materially to our stock of 
physiological metaphors. We often use the word 
‘melancholy,’ which means literally ‘black bile,’ 
and still points out how a disordered liver was 
regarded as the source of despondency and mental 
depression. This idea, although, strictly speak- 
ing, inaccurate, aa the liver is nob the seat of the 
emotions, and can only influence them secondarily 
through the brain, pussesses more foundation than 
many similar expressions, There is truth a8 well 
as wit in the reply given to the question, ‘Is 
life worth living ?’—‘All depends on the liven,’ 
The ‘jaundiced eye’ is another metaphor froin 
the same organ. it probably contains a reference 
to the rather erroneous idea that persons sulfering 
from jaundice see everything coloured yellow—an 
occasional but quite rare phenomenon. ‘ Hypo- 
chondriasis” which means literally ‘below the 
riba,” also probably contains an allusion to the 
liver. 

The splecn figures largely in metaphor. ‘Sple- 
netic’ was a favourite epithet of some of the older 
writers, and ‘to vent the spleen’ is a phrase still 
occasionally heard. It is on unlucky expression, 
because the spleen does not manufacture any 
seerction, and has therefore nothing to vent ; 
and secondly, it has not the remotest relation to 
the emotions. 

The kidneys are frequently mentioned in the 
Book of Psalms under the title of the ‘reins,’ and 
are invested with various moral and intellectual 
function They survive in modern English 
metaphor in the single expression, ‘a man of 
that kidney,’ a phrase both false and elections 
able. 

Many of the organs of the body are employed 
in metaphor in a way that is partly accurate and 
partly inaccurate, We talk of ‘a keen eye for 

usiness ;7 but we know that it is not the eye 
of the business man that we have most in view, 
but rather his general intelligence. The ‘quick 
ear’ for music which some fortunate persons 
possess would be of little value if it did not 
really imply the correlative faculty of musical 
taste and appreciation, which belong to the braim 
The ‘silver tongue’ of the orator could not be 
dispensed with; yet the tongue is quite a sub- 
ordinate organ of speech, and is much more 
closely concerned with the sense of taste, a 
faculty which we rather perversely ascribe to 
the palate alone We ‘tickle our’ palates’ with a 
dainty dish; but ‘tickle our tongues’ would be 
much more correct physiology. 

We do not imagine that any conviction, how- 
ever clear, of the inaccuracy of most of our physio- 
logical metaphora would be likely to dislodge them 
from the secure position which they have so long 
held in current speech. Metaphorical rig tea 
is natural to man, and strict accuracy. is not likely. 
to be regarded, if force and fervour can be attai FS 
As an American author remarks, it is not truth 
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we want, but thrill. The jolly tar who ‘shivers! latter operation, thanks to the slowness of -the 
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his timbers’ would not think the expression lesa 
forcible if its literal accuracy were questioned. 
These expressions ore firmly rooted in the 
language, and it would be mere purism to advo- 
cate their entire suppression ; but their history is 
of great interest ; and a clear recognition of their 
general inaccuracy may lead to greater modera- 
tion in their use, and perhaps to the discarding 
of some physiological metaphors which are not 
merely inaccurate,-but coarse and objectionable. 


A TERRIBLE TEN MINUTES. 
A STORY OF THE MIDNIGHT MAIL. 


Ir happened one afternoon last year, during 
the month of November, that I received a tele- 
ram calling for my presence in London early 
the next morning on an important business 
matter. To such a summons there was but one 
answer possible, so, with just a regretful thought 
for a card-party I should have to forego, I wired 
back this ay : ‘Mr J. Devon, Anderton’s Iotel, 
London.—Shall leave Burtown by the 12 to- 
night, and will call on you to-morrow at 8.15.— 
Kwicutty.’ Having despatched my message, I 
finished off the day’s work with all speed, and 
then returned to my lodgings to make prepara- 
tions for my journey. These, as the masculine 
reader needa not to be told, consisted princi- 
pally of cramming a soft cap and ao spirit-flusk, 
together with a few other necessaries, into a car- 
pet beg ; after which followed the discussion of a 
substantial meal, and the delivery of an exhorta- 
tion to my landlady to feed my fox-terrier Grip 
at his usual hours. 

The remainder of the evening was spent in 
skimming over the morning’s paper, whercin I 
found little to interest me. In Near I flun 
the thing on the floor. It alighted at a gracefu 
angle, on whose apex appeared the heading, con- 
spicuous as leaded type could make it—-' Shocking 

ife Murder halt poorer leer of the Mur- 
derer.’ ‘With:a mental apology to the publishers 
of the Chrontcle for the injustice I had done them 
as caterers to the public craving for horrors, I 
picked up the paper and proceeded to digest 
the ‘harrowing Retails.’ The gist of the news 
was as follows: An abandoned rmffian, Chippy 
Watson by name, had, after the fashion of his 
class, beaten in his wife’s skull with a mallet, 
in consequence of some domestic disagreement. 
Having committed the deed, he coolly put on his 
coat and hat, and was proceeding to depart, 
when the neighbours and police, attracted by the 
screams of the unfortunate victim, rushed in and 
secured him.—This was all, or nearly all the para- 
graph contained, except for the usual information 
that ‘the priconer will be brought up before the 
magistrates this morning, and charged with causing 
the wilful murder of his wife. 

It was now past eleven—time for me to make 
my way down to the station; rather more than 
time, in fact, since that Snpesing structure was 
distant from my _ lodgings fully two miles. 
Fortunately, my bag was li t, and I shared in 
ite pleasing characteristic of being unburdened by 
superfluous aon None the less, on reaching 
my destination there.was only one minute Jeft me 
wherein to take my ticket and secure a seat. The 


| booking-clerk in handing me my cha had 
{to be accomplished by running the gantlet of 
guards and porters as the train began to move. 

No sooner had I ascertained that my limbs 

were uninjured by the unceremonious fashion in 
‘which the railway officials had ‘nasisted? me 
to my seat, than I discovered that the only 
other tenant of the compartment in which I 
was ensconced was a young lady, and one, more- 
over, of no small beauty. Now, I am a shy 
man as faras the fair sex is concerned. Among 
men, I have self-possession enough and to apare ; 
but in the presence of ladies, that self-posseesion 
vanishes a4 most uncalled-for rapidity. In the 
presence of ladies, yes; but here there was but 
one, who was bound to keep me company for a 
whole hour until the train should make its firet 
stop. So it happened that, as I contemplated the 
charms of my vis-i-vis from behind the evening 
paper, which I had found time to buy on my 
flight to the station, a measure of my courage 
returned, and in the inspiriting words of Mr 
Gilbert, said I to myself: ‘I’ll take heart and 
make a start ; faint heart never won fair lady.’ 

‘I trust you were not alarmed by my uncere- 
monious entry?’ I remarked, with some inward 
misgivings, but much outward assurance. 

‘or answer, a quiet stare and a slight contrac- 
tion of the pretty mouth of my compapion—indi- 
cating her opinion that, as a stranger and unintro- 
used, I tat no right to speak to her. 

This to an ordinary male animal was the 
moment for strategic attack upou the fair one’s 
scruples ; fur me it was the exact opposite—the 
moment for flight, had flight been possible. 
Ostrich-iike, I buried my face behind my news- 
il ag Pe being no sand avnilable—and in a 
; few moments heard, to my relief, a correspond- 
‘ing rustle from the opposite sido of the carriage 
as my pretty prude followed suit. The sense of 

defeat and disgrace fairly overwhelmed me for a 
while, and my cyes wandered over the Piped I 
held in my hand, seeing but understanding not 
what they saw. At length they se upon a 
familiar name, ‘Chippy Watson,’ and their owner 
recovered his senses and almost forgot his grief 
as he read the following lines: ‘The Burtown 
Murder—Eascape of the Prisoner.’ After detailing 
the incidents of the hearing before the magistratea 
and the remand of the prisoner, pending the 
inquest, the paragraph went on as followa: ‘On 
leaving the court, Watson was conducted between 
four officers to the van. Just as he was stepping 
in, and when the policemen were endeavouring to 
keep back the crowd that pressed round, the 

risoner suddenly snapped his handcuffa, in some 
inexplicable manner, and knocking down the 
constables who threw themselves upon him, broke 
through the bystanders and. fled down the street. 

The whole affair took place as it seemed in a 

second. One minute, and Watson, rigorously 

guarded, was quietly walking into the van in the 

midat of the officers; the next, and he was free, 

| tearing down the street with the police and the | 

opulace at his hesla. He was seen to dodge 

own a back, alley, known as Shut Lane, and 
followed by @h- crowd of several hundreds, At 
the end Shut Lane he disappeared round a 
eorner, and, strange to way, has not been seen 
again. There can be no doubt that he will be 
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recaptured ; but his present eacape and disappear- 
ance, 90 Most mysterious. We t jaacnbal Song 

e fellow posseases singular strength and agility ; 
but mons de leas, it will be a Sood degrees 
to our police authorities that a prisoner should 
thns, in broad daylight and in the midst of a 
crowded cicsughite effect hia escape from the 
very hands of justice. A reward of one hundred 

unds has been offered for his re-apprehension. 

ataon is about five feet nine inches in height, 
strongly built, and when he escaped was dressed in 
a pray fustian suit, with a red evarf and soft hat. 
He may further be distinguished by 4 scar across 
his chin, and by having an arrow tattooed on the 
back of his left hand.’ 

This was about the extent of the information 
contained in the paragraph, and my readers will 
agree with me that the news waa sufficiently 
exciting to occupy my thoughts to the complete 
exclusion of the unpleasing experience I had 
just pnased through. As I lay back in my seat 
to muse upon what I had read, ed thoughts 
began after a while to wander ond my head 
to nod, according to their wont at midnight, and 
before long I fell asleep. How long I slept I 
cannot tell—probably for a few minutes only— 
but in those few minutes I underwent a most 
discomforting ‘dream. I dreamt that Chippy 
Watson stood over me, mallet in hand, and that 
my travelling companion was holding his arm, 
to avert the threatened blow. She struggled in 
vain, and the mallet fell—yet with a strangely 
light tonch—upon my arm, With a start, I 
awoke, and then saw the girl of my dream 
bending towards me wilh a scrap of paper in 
her hand. But her fnee, how terribly was it 
changed! Instead of the dainty pink flush I 
had last seen, there was a ghastly whiteness in 
her cheeks, and her eyes seemed starting from 
her head with terror. Holding up one finger, 
a3 if to comtand silence, she passed me the 
paper, on which were written the following 
words: ‘Some one is underneath the seat, and has 
just touched me.’ 

Was it the dream which filled me with the 
thought that this was no idle alarm? I cannot 
tell ; but thia much I know, that in an instant 
there flashed acrosa my mind with overwhelming 
force the thought of the escaped wife-murderer. 

Returning my companion’s silence-signal Ly a 
geature of acquiescence, I wrote upon the paper : 
‘It is probably only a dog. Shall I look under 
the seat?’ 

Her answer was short and to the point: 
do not look, It was a hand.’ 

Here, then, was a sufficient dilemma; but by 
comparison with what had passed before between 
my fellow-passenger and myself, it was a dilemma 
that I felt almost di to welcome. The 
male sex in my person was about to assume its 
rightful position of protector to ita weaker, if 
would-be independent companion. Sweet waa 
my revenge; and yet, the revenge scarcely pro- 
mised to be wholly pleasurable. 

My Srst action was to remove any suspicion 
that there might be in the mind of the myste- 
rious third occupant of our carriage, through the 
presumably accidental action of having touched 
the lady’s dreas. Giving vent to an audible 
yawn, as though I had just awakened from 

§, eleep, I remarked, in a tone of cool imperti- 
" 


‘No; 
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nence: ‘You really must exense me for ad- 
dressing you again, madam ; but will you permit 
me to smoke, to enliven this tedious journey?’ 
As I spoke, I accompanied my words by a mean- 
ing glance, and was favoured with the reply: 
‘Certainly, if yor wish it; I cannot prevent 
‘ou? ou 
Thereupon, I produced my pipe and tobacco- 
pouch and proceeded slowly to fill the former, 
as I thought out the plan of action. On refer- 
ence to my watch, I saw that the train would 
stop in another ten minutes, Clearly, the only 
thing to do was to wait till we reached Blackley, 
and there get assistance to find out who our 
unknown travelling companion might be. 

The longer I pondered over the problem, the 
more curious for its solution did I become, and 
then, heedleas of the warning I had received, I 
struck a match and intentionally dropped it. 
Stooping down with a muttered malediction to 
pick it up, I cast a searching glance underneath 
the opposite seat, and then my blood ran cold, 
as the faint gleam of the taper revealed the back 
of a man’s hand with the mark of a tattooed 
arrow upon it. Chippy Watson, then, was our 
companion—a doomed and desperate man ! 

By a mighty effort, I controlled my voice suffi- 
ciently to say: ‘Excuse me reaching across you, 
madam, but that was my last match, and I could 
not afford to let it go out.’ 

The girl, into whose white cheeks the colour 
showed no trace of returning, murmured soine 
unintelligible reply, and fur 1 few moments we 
sat in sileuce. Again I looked at my wateb. 
Thank heaven! in five minutes we should be 
at Blackley, and the awful ride would be at an 
end. Scarcely had the thought formulated itself, 
when the girl opposite me sprang up, trembling 
like a leaf, and shrieked, ere I mould stop her; 
‘Oh, the band has touched my foot again.’ 

The moment the words left her lips, I heard 
asudden movement umder the seat, and quicker 
than thought, a figure appeared upon the floor. 
In that moment I flung myself upon the ruffian 
and clutched his throat with the energy of despair, 
knowing that should he once gain bis feet, it was 
all over with me, the lighter and weaker man. 
Can I ever forget the horror of that five minutes’ 
ride? The whole compartment seemed to be fall- 
ing upon me. Teeth, nails, feet, all were attack- 
ing me at once; but through all I kept my 
gmp upon the murderer’s throat, and though I 
streamed with blood, and almost lost conscious- 
ness, still held on, while the girl’s sercams rang 
dimly through my ears. Suddenly the train 
stopped ; the struggle ceased ; and I fainted across 
the body of my captive. 

When I recovered corsciousness at length, I 
found myself lying upon a table in the Blackley 
Station waiting-room, with a sympathetic crowd 
around me, and, best of all, I saw a face bending 
tenderly over me, the face of the girl of my dream 
and my discomfiture. Aiter making two or three 
efforta, I managed to ask : ‘Where 1s Watson?’ 

‘Very nigh dead, replied a ruddy-faced farmer 
who stood beside me ‘Yon three-quarters 
strangled the life out of his ugly body; he was 
black in the face when they lifted you off hint.’ +. 

‘Do you know that he is an escgped wife-mun 
derer}’ I inquired feebly. 7 

*Yes, we know,’ responded my honest friend, 








here 
“The Burtown police telegraphed after the train 
to have it searched, because a man answering 

his description had been seen in the station 
} before it left. The police have got him safe, 
my lad, this time, and no mistake.—Why, I saw 
him handcuffed and his arms pinioned behind 
him, and he a-lying half dead the while, after the 
throttling as you gave him.’ 

Do my readers want to hear the rest of my 
story, now that the catastrophe is told? If so, 
I will inform them that Wateon, on breakinc 
loose from the police, after turning the corner 
of Shut Lene—where it will be remembered he 
disap contrived, by an almost incredible 
effort, to ecale a high wall, and so gain the shelter 
of a railway embankment. Along this he crept 
until he reached the mid-town tunnel, where he 
had lurked all day, until, late in the evening, 
he crept into the station, and contrived to secrete 
himself in a carriage of the midnight mail, with 
the results before mentioned. 

There is one more incident in close connection 
with that journey to be tuld; it is this, that 
there will be a marriage early this spring. The 
name of the bridegroom will be Knightly; the 
name of the bride does not matter. She was 
never formally introduced to her future lord and 
master, and therefore it is surely unnecessary to 
tell the name she will soon cease to beur, to 2 
passing acquaintance like the reader. 





THE JUNGFRAU DISASTER. 


THERE is scarcely o lovelier sight in all Switzer- 
land than, the Jungfrau—the Maiden Queen of 
the Oberland—as she is seen from Interlakeu 
framed in the wild crandeur of the Lauterbrunnen 
valley, with her mantle of snow and her dazzling 
glacier-slopes,"thrown into still greater contrast 
by the black rocks on either side. It is a sight 
which fills the traveller with enthusiastic admira- 
tion, and enables him to realise fully the wild 
intoxication of the mountaineer who willingly 
confronts every danger—even death itself—to 
gain the glorious summit. 

There is always to be found, even among experi- 
enced mountaincers, a certain class of men who 
decry the services of a guide, thinking that the 
glory is greater if, unaided, they can scale the 
higher Swias mountains; and to this class the 
Swiss tourists who attempted the ascent of the 
Jungfrau undoubtedly belonged. The terrible 

uel to their rashness may perhaps cool the 

irit of bravado in others who would have done 
likewise had they been successful. In the Visitors’ 
Book of the Hotel Stauwbbach at Lauterbrunnen 
are tae names, sueouaiee vie Cy rw line, and 
in the margin appears the epitaph : 

‘Overwhelmed on the Tonetied, July lo: 
recovered, July 21, 1887.2 The names are as 
follows : 

Docreur A. WeErtater, de Kiissnacht, membre 
du Club Alpin-suisse. Gopsrror KuHy, de 
Glarus, membre du Club Alpin-suisse, H. Werr- 
STEIN; CHARLES ZIEGLER; W. Barn; GUSTAVE 
BIEDEB. 

All were hardy men and skilled mountain- 
eera, two of them being members of the Swiss 
Alpme Club. On Wednesday, July 13, they 
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arrived at the Hotel Staubbach, and passed the 
night there ; but although repeatedly questioned, 
they persistently refused to reveal their plans. 
It was evident that they intended to make the 


jagscent of one of the mountains which surrewnd 


Lauterbrunnen, for they came equi with 
Alpenstocka, ice-axes, and ropes ioe epee pose. 
As they approached the hotel, the usual crowd 
of guides had beset them, offering their pervices ; - 
but they had refused all assistance, and had 
plainly determined to keep even their destination 
a secret. It was in vain that M. d’Allmen, the 
proprietor of the hotel—hinwelf a member of 
the Alpine Club—had pressed them: to all his 
iy ae they merely returned evasive replies, 

n Thursday, July 14, they left the Hotet 
Staubbach at one o’clock in the afternoon, carrying 
provisions with them. For some distance they 
were accompanied by a guide, with whom they 
had entered into conversation at the hotel; and 
on his return he informed M. d’Allmen that they 
had determined to make the ascent of the Jung- 
frau. M. d’Alhnen himeolf had already arrived 
at the eume conclusion, for he knew that they 
had telegraphed to the Bonebors ordering wood 
and provisions to be brought on Friday evening 
to the Concordia Hut, which is situated befween 
the Jungfrau glacier and the glacier of Aletech. 
Upon the guide’s return, there was no longer any 
doubt that their intention was to attempt the 
Jungfrau, and afterwards, probably, some still 
more difficult peak, such a8 the Finster-Aarhorn 
or the V.escherhorn, 

M. d’Allmen’s fears were at once aroused, for 
to attempt such a dangerous climb without a 
euide is little short of madness, even for the 
eleverest mountaineer with iron muscles und the 
strongest head. Nothing but a life spent on the 
mountains can give the necessary experience, 
which consists not only of a knowledge of the ' 
different routes, but also of the crevoseea, the 
movements of the placier, the spots exposed to 
avalanches at each season of the year, the firmness 
of the snow bridges, and the different points 
of shelter in case of a storm. 

Leaving Lauterbrunnen on Thursday afternoon, 
Doctor Wettstein and his party reached the 
Rothhal the same evening ; and on Friday morn- 
ing, July 15, they started again on their way) 
in splendid weather. From the Club Hut on 
the Rothhal to the summit of the Jungfrau 
the ascent is ruade along the rocks in eix houra. 
This route, which is by far the best, has only 
lately been discovered : the first asccut way made 
by M. Frédéric d’Allmen with six guides in 
September 1885. The ascent from Grindelwald 
occupies eleven hours: six to the hut on the 
Moire above the Little Scheideek, and five from 
the hut to the summit. The way runs over the 
Guggi Glacier, the Jungfrau-Firn, and the Roth- 
hal-Sattel, and has the disadvantage of crossing 
several enormous crevassee. ‘fhe same obstacles 
are encountered on the route from the Bergli, 
which is an eight hours’ walk from Grindelwald, 
and six ‘rom the Jungfrau. The third route 
erosses the Eygiehorn, reaches the Concordia Hut 
in six hours, and the summit is gained across | 
the glacier gin seven hours more. To ascend ' 
by these three routes, it is necessary to ecale | 
the Rothhal-Nattel, 2 peak twelve thousand feet 


high. 
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ij -Rtarling ftom the Rothhal on Friday morning, 


the unfortunate must bave reached the Jung- 
frau towards day. About that time, a ter- 
vific storm, the most violent of the season, broke 
over the seéuntain, and « fierce galc sprang up 
from the south-east, The uneasiness at Lauter- 
brunnen intreased as the storm continued; and 
{| on Saturday morning (July 16), the weather being 


a 


i 
! 





‘| still rainy, the etor of the Staubbach tele- 
graphed to the orn to inquire whether the 
party hed been able to reach the Concordia Hut. 


[| A reply in the negative augmented his anxiety. 
The same evening he despatched a second tele- 
H} gram, and received a more detailed reply. The 
porters had arrived at the hut on Friday evenin 
with the wood and provisions, and had descende 
again on Saturday afternoon without encounter- 
ing any one. The next day (Sunday, July 17), 
although the storm had scarcely abated, seven 
guides from Lauterbrunnen determined to start 
ip search of the missing party. They passed 
the night on the Rothhal, after a fatiguing climb 
of seven hours, and returned in the afternoon 
of the following day. Despite their repeated 
and plucky attempts, their search was unsuccess- 
ful; the mist and the wind had prevented them 
from reaching the Jungfrau. A second search- 
party, consisting, with one exception, of the same 
men, was organised on Tuesday, July 19. They 
ascended the Rothhal, and again attempted to 
reach the Jungfrau. The storm drove them 
back once more; but, with indomitable pluck, 
they returned to the Rothhal, whither provisions 
had been sent for their use. At length, on 
Thursday, July 21, the weather brightened. The 
resumed their search; and about nine o’cl 
in the morning, ao clear was the atmosphere 
that they could Be distinguished upon the summit 
from Lauterbrunnen with the naked eye A 
bea of an hour before, they discovered the 
ebris of a meal beneath a masa of rock in the 
direction of the Rothhal. It was evident that 
the ill-fated party had stopped there on the 15th 
to take some food in a apot sheltered from the 
storm. On reaching the summit, the guides 
observed several men upon the Jungfrau-Firn, 
who made signs to them to wait their arrival. 
They proved to be three members of a search- 
party organised by Modame Wettstcin, who had 
espatchad two parties, one from Grindelwald, 
¢ the other from the Eygishorn, to scour the 


glaciera in oer. direction. 
From the other side of the mountain, an Eng- 
Sbbetien, accompanied by two guides, had on his 


ie, Wie aetwunt attempted the ascent by the Bergli 
i to for the miasing men. He reached the 
: Broth -Sattel, and in a short time, at a height 
5 


Hof about eleven thousand feet, between the Jung- 
¥ frau and the Trugberg, he observed upon the 
1 great glacier firet one Alpenstock upright in the 
snow, and a few beyond, a second. De- 
acending a precipitous slope, he reached the spot, 
two thousand feet below the top of the Jungfrau, 
and there, lying side by side,: still encircled by 
the rope, W was broken in several 

he discovered the six bodies, Their facea bare 
no trace of suffering, tho their bones hed 
been broken by their terrible fall. Whether 
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the slipping of a mass of softened anpw, it ween, 
i to determine ; all thet eould be seen fi 
was that they must have fallen from ao height 
of nearly one thonsand feet A battered watch 
found upon one of the bodies had at a 
quarter to six, poring, beyond doubt-~as the 
cold renders it impossible to pass the night on |; 
the mountain—that the accident hnd happened 
in the afternoon of Friday, July 15. 

The news of the discovery was rapidly con- 
veyed by the guides to their comrades alread 
at the summit; and then the whole party left 
the glacier valley, and descended with all pos- 
sible s to Lanterbrunnen, accomplishing the 
distance with unparalleled rapidity in five houra 
On Saturday, July 23, twenty-two guides trom 
Grindelwald and the fee ascended once 
more, and placing the es on eledges, brought 
them over the Aletsch glacier to Fiescli, From 
Fiescli they were transported, one to Berne, and 
the five others to Zurich ; and the whole popula- 
tion of both towns testified to their sorrow at 
the sad end of their compatriots by following 
them to the grave. 








LETTERS. 


Sccn a little thing—a letter, 
Yet s0 much it may contain ; 

Written thoughts and mute expressions, 
Full of pleasure, Haught with pain. 


When our hearts are sad at parting, 
Comes 2 gleam of comfort bright 
Jo the mutual promise given : 
‘We will not forget to write.’ 


Plans and doings of the absent, 
Scraps of news we like to hear,» 

All remind us, e’en though distant, 
Kind remembrance keeps us near. 


Yet sometimes a single letter 
Turns the sunshine into shade; 

Chilla our efforts, clouds our prospects, 
Blights our hopes, and makes them fade. , 


Messengers of joy 0: sorrow, 
life or death, success, despair, 
Bearers of affection’s wishes, 
Greeting kind or loving piaser. 


Prayer or greeting, were we present, 
Would be felt but half-unsaid ; 
We can write, because our letters— 

Not our faces—will be read. 


Who has not some treasured letters, 
Fragments choice of others’ lives ; 

Relics, some, of friends departed, 
Friends whose memory still survives ? 


Touched by neither time nor distance, 
Will these words unapoken last ; 
Voiceless whispars of the 
Silent echoes of the past ! 
ium 


they had been struck by the lightning, or carried | === 
of their feet by the wind, or whether—as seems | Printed and Published by W. & B. Crascgznn, 47 Pater. {| 


most probable—éhey had been swept down by | zoster Eow, Lonpow, and 330 High Street, Enravaci. 
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PANICS AND FIRES IN THEATRES. 
DY AN OLD STAGER. 


Ir is said that at the moment of the destruction 
of Pompeii by a volcanic eruption in 79 a.D., a 
dramatic representation was being given in the 
theatre. Whether the statement is absolutely 
reliable or not I am not in a position to say; 
but certain it is that from the eurliest days of 
stage spectacles theatres have been peculiarly 
subject to the ravages of the fire-king. Nor have 
these revages hed their origin in external causes, 
as in the case of the theatre in Pompeii, or in 
that of the eight theatres burned to the ground 
during the Chicago conflagration in 1871. As 
a rule, the destroying element owes its origin to 
actual or supposed danger from within. The 
lessening of this danger is now a problem which 
those in authority must face without flinching. 
The terrible disaster at Exeter has made further 
delay impossible, and the community at large 
will certainly not be content until the minimum 
of risk attendant on theatre-going hos been 
realised. 

Before touching on a few out of the many 
causes and preventives of playhousa catastro- 
phes, it might be instructive to glance at some 
of the more notable conflagrations and panics 
in theatres which have occurred during the 
present century. One of the earliest was that 
of Covent Garden Theatre, which was burned 
to the ground on September 20, 1808 Dis- 
covered at four o’clock in the morning, the fire 
raged furiously for three hours, when the entire 
interior of the noble structure was destroyed. 
Nearly all the scenery, wardrobes, and the music 
and dramatic library—including some of the 
originals of Handel and Arne—shared the same 
fate, and, sad to relate, eleven firemen were buried 
in the ruins These men had introduced a hose 
through an adjoining passage, and were directing 
it towards the galleries, when the burning roof 
fell in and overwhelmed them. The origin of 
the fire remained in obscurity, though it was 
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supposed to have been caused by the wadding 
of a gun fired during the performance of Pixarro 
on the previous night. 

Twenty years afterwards, Covent Garden was 
the scene of another fatality, the circumstances 
attending which seem sufficiently uncommon to 
merit a record. Between one and two o’clock in 
the afternoon of November 19, 1828, one of the 
gasometers used for lighting the theatre exploded, 
and the storekeeper and gas-man were killed on 
the spot. It appeared that the cellars, in which 
the oil-gas apparatus was fixed, were being cleaned. 
In these cellars was an accumulation of putrid 
oil and dirt, which adhered to the sides of the 
tanks an? floated on the surface of the water. 
Water was being pumped into the tanks, and 
the workmen continued until the oil on the 
surface ran over and covered the passages ankle 
deep. The workmen were moving about with 
candles, and, by some mishap, the accumulation 
on the floor ignited. At the same time, there 
was an escape of gas from one of the gasometers, 
and this mixing with the burning oil-vapours, 
an explosion was the natural result. 

Nearly thirty years later—on March 6, 1856— 
Covent Garden was once more demoliehed. This 
time, happily, no lives were lost, but the attendant 
circumstances were sufficiently terrible. Pro- 
fessor Anderson, the then well-known ‘ Wizard of 
the North,’ had been concluding a successful 
season with a ‘Grand Carnival Complimentary 
Benefit and Dramatic Gala.’ Such an entertain- 
ment naturally brought together many revellers 
of questionable character, and it is said that ‘at 
a late hour the theatre presented a scene of undis- 
guised indecency and drunkenness.’ At daybreak, 
however, many of the maskera had disappeared, 
and when the fire broke out, about two hundred 
only remajned. About a quarter to five, Pro- 
fegsor Anderson told the band to play tho national 
anthem, and ordered the gas-man to Jower the 
light. The gas-man proceeding to obey the 
order, happened&t> look upwarde, and saw fire 
breaking out in the ceiling ; and the horrors of 
the moment may be imagined by his exclamation : 
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‘The house ig.on fire! Get out for your lives !’ 
The gas was immediately extinguished, and terror 
seized on all, Fortunately, the maskers were able 
to escape with the assistance of the police, and in 
a couple ofshours the building was laid low. The 
excitement caused by this conflagration was wide- 
spread, extending even to royalty, as the Queen, 
Princesg Royal, Prince Albert, and the Prince of 
Wales visited the rains the following day. What- 
ever the cause of this catastrophe may have been, 
8 fact which came out at the inquiry held after- 
wards is worth noting. It appeared that the 
central chandelier of eight hundred burners was 
ten or twelve feet from the carpenter's shop, 
which, with the painting-room, extended right 
over the ceiling. ‘The burners,’ says the Report, 


‘had been lighted at twelve o'clock on Monday, 


occurred in the Theatre Royal, Edinb 


ry 


had burned brilliantly on Monday night, had been 
turned low when the performance was over, had 
burned glimmeringly during the night and follow- 
ing morning, and had been turned on to their 
fullest extent when the revels of the masked ball 
had commenced.’ When to this is added the in- 
formation that the firemen were forty consecutive 
hours on duty, rendering vigilance an impossi- 
bility, the cause of the fire might easily be guessed. 
Strango to say, this was the third theatre burned 
down during Professor Anderson’s tenancy—one 
in New York, the other in Glasgow. 

The destruction of the Italian Opera House 
in Paris, on January 14, 1838, constitutes one out 
of the many instances of fires breaking out in 
theatres immediately after the departure of the 
audience. The audience had scarcely retired, 
when a fire broke out in the musicians saloon, 
which was heated by a stove and two hot tubes. 
There was a hard frost at the time, and water, 
consequently, was obtained with difficulty. In 
a few hours the building was demolished, while 
five firemen and M. Severini, the acting-manager, 
perished in the flames. 

Further down the list may be noticed one of 
the most disastrous panics of the century, which 
oceurred at the Theatre Royal, Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, in 1849. Here, oa is too often the case, 
a false alarm of fire caused the people to lose 
their heads, with the inevitable result of losing 
their lives as well. To give a fillip to the 
popularity of the theatre, the prices to the upper 
gallery had been reduced to threepence, a price 
which crowded the ery with about five 
hundred people, mostly lads. Just os the first 
act of The Surrender of Oalais was concluding, an 

orm of fire was given from the crowded poly. 
‘he alarm was occasioned by a piece of paper 
being thrown down after lighting a pipe, and this 
igniting  amall escapes of gas—which was, how- 
ever, immediately extinguished—gave colour to 
the alarm. In vain the gallery boys were im- 
plored to keep their seats ; in vain were they told 
that danger did not exist: the inevitable rush 
ensued, and sixty-five corpses were added to the 
awful total caused by sensoless escapades. 

Another fatality, which will doubtless be in the 
memory of many of our readers, waa that ers 

in 


1865, when six lives were lost, including that of 
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the Dean of Guild, Mr George Lorimer, Here,«} 
as at the recent disaster at Exeter, the fire began 
in the flies” though, Eoeinetely, i broke out an | 
hour or two before the andience assembled. 

A curious and, unfortunately, almost isolated 
instance of presence of mind in an audience 
occurred in Plymouth in January 1863. Duri 
the performance of the pantomime, a feeling o 
uneasiness spread over the audience, owing to a 
strong smell of fire ; but ona strict examination of 
the theatre being made, confidence was restored, 
and the performance proceeded without interru 
tion. After the audience had departed, Mr 
Newcombe, the manager, and others, wishing to 
make assurance doubly sure, re-examined every 
part of the building, and found everything in a 
seemingly safe condition. Soon after, however, a 
fire broke out in the property-rooms. Had the 
audience imitated the fool- se of the gallery 
people at the Glasgow theatre, loss of life would 
probably have been unavoidable. 

Another instance of presence of mind prevent- 
ing a fatality occurred ab the Surrey Theatre in 
1865. The pantomime had just concluded, and 
the audicnce was leaving the building, when the 
fire broke out in the ceiling above the central 
chandelier. The stege-manager, advancing to the 
footlights, jamplored the people to disperse quietly, 
which advice, fortunately, they were sensible 
enough to follow, and, in consequence, loss of life 
was prevented. When it is known that in lesa 
than half an hour the theatre was in flames, and 
that the pantomimists were obliged to make their 
escape in the grotesque costumes they were then 
wearing, sufficient will have been said to indicate 
what might have been the result had the stage- 
manager’s advice been unheeded. 

Quite different was the conduct of the audience 
at the Victoria Music Hall in Manchester on 
July 31, 1868, when about two thousand persons, 

rincipally boys of the ‘arab’ type, were present. 

Fata in the evening, some youths were standin 
on benches in front of the pit; one or two o: 
the benches gave way, and some of the lads, to 
save themselves a very trifling fall, clutched at a 
slender gas pendant. The gaspipe broke, but 
was at once plugged with paper by some one 
whose presence of mind was considerably more 
developed than that of his neighbours, No harm 
would have resulted, had not some foolish fellow 
raised the ery of fire. The nsual consequences 
followed. Out of one thousand people in the two 
galleries, ecarcely twenty refrained from joining 
jn the rush, in which twenty-three people were 
killed. 

Another Music Hall panic, even more serious 
than that ot Manchester, occurred in the Colos- 
seum Music Hall in Liverpool in October 1878. 
In this instance a fight gave rise to some con- 
fusion, during which some nervous person cried 
‘Fire’ The scene which ensued was terrible. 
The people rushed headlong down-stairs; the 
singin Uarrink presented itself; a mass of acneeting 
humanity was soon piled up, and the lives o 
thirty-seven persons were sacrificed to meaning- 
less terror. 

The destruction of the Opera House at Nice, 
in March 1881, when sixty-two lives were lost ; 
the terrible disaster at the Ring Theatre, Vienna, 
which occurred in December of the same year, 
causing the loss of nearly a thousand lives ; the 





equally fearful conflagration in the Circus at 
Berditchev sin January 1863; the Sunderland 
ealanaty in the same year, which sent nearly two 
hun Booed children to their last account ; and 
the Star Theatre disaster at Glasgow, in November 
1884, are all teo well within our recollection to 
require comment here. To recapitulate their 
horrors would be not only unnecessary but ab- 
eolutely painful. While most of us can profitably 
contemplate calamities of bygone i there are 
few who can complacently recall fatalities within 
their own remembrance without feeling that they 
may possibly be the innocent cause of revivifying, 
in many a home, memories which are all too recent 
to be subjected to the thoughtless observation of 
the stranger. 

Without referring, therefore, to more recent 
events, le) me turn to a few of the causes which 
have brought about some of the theatre catastro- 
phes chronicled in the century’s history, The gas- 
ometer explosion at Covent Garden mentioned 
above ia happily but a rara agent in stage 
calamities; not so the use of firearms on the 
stage ; from this cause alone many a theatre has 
been destroyed and many a life loat. When the 
Garrick Theatre was burned down in November 
1846, there had been a performance of The Battle 
of Waterloo, and, in all probability, a piece of 
burning wadding from a cannon had lodged in 
the ‘flies ;’ while a similar fatality once occurred 
at Astley’a after a performance of the same piece. 
To the use of mimic fire on the stage must also be 
ascribed the destruction of the Pavilion Theatre 
in Whitechapel in 1856. A drama entitled The 
Red Crow had been performed, one of the principal 
scenes in which was the burning of the Robin 
Hood tavern. When a slight fire occurred at the 
Munich Opera House in August 1879, it was 
found that a flash of artificial lightning had set 
fire to some gauze clouds, though in this case a 
steel fireproof drop-scene was immediately lowered, 
thus cutting off the stage; and the audience dis- 
persed without accident. In November 1883, 
when the Theatre Royal, Darlington, was burned 
to the ground, it turned out that a display of fire- 
works had been given the previous evening. One 
would think that warnings such as these would 
prevent theatrical managers risking both lives 
and property in unnecessary pyrotechnic displays, 
yet there are theatres even now the patrons of 
which insist on ‘a grand display of fireworks’ 
ae each fifth of November comes round. The 
present writer has ant in a theatre and witnessed 
such a display, while between three thousand and 
four thousand people cheered lustily, and firemen 
stood with hose at the wings to put out the 
sparks as they fell! Surely the time has arrived 
when eanaeroue exhibitions of this description 
should be ly suppressed. 

To recapitulate the numerous instances in which 
the ‘flies’ have been the starting-point of theatre 
fires would be but to bring to light many well- 
known disastera The burning of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, in 1865, mentioned above, 
origir in the ‘flies’ The gas-man had been 
lighting the ‘battens? whom the drapery caught 

and he barely escaped with his Tt. To 
prob biy the same bag f may be aacribed the 
origin of the burning of Her Majesty's Theatre in 
1867, Either in the ‘flies’ or in the property- 
Yoom above them began the fire which Nestroped 
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the Leeds Theatre in 18765; and the terrible 
disaster at Vienna was supposed to have been 
caused by a lamplighter i ivartently setting fire 
per taal aired in one of the scenes. 

Another prolific cause of fire—but one which, 
for obvious reasons, it is impossible to deal with 
in detail—has been the carlessneas of the work- 
men employed about a theatre. Thus, in June 
1861, some plumbers were at work on the roof 
of the Surrey Music Hall. On going to dinner, 
they left their fire behind them in a place which 
they supposed to be safe. On their return, a 
small portion of the roof was found to be on fire; 
and as there happened to be no appliances at 
hand to procure water, the fire obtained the 
mastery, and in three hours there were but four 
bare walls remaining. A somewhat similor cause 
brought about the entire destruction of the 
Alexandra Palace in 1873, Workmen had been 
repairing the lead-work in the roof of the great 
dome, <A piece of charcoal dropping from a 
brazier set fire to some timber and papier-miché, 
and in less than two hours the banding was 
destroyed. Again, when the Czech National 
Theatre at Prague was destroyed in 1881, it was 
found that a smith had been fixing a lightning- 
conductor in the roof, and that the conflagration 
had originated there. 

Having enumerated a few of the causes and 
effects of some of the more notable theatrical 
fatalities, let me conclude with a brief reference 
to the preventives proposed. Perhaps the most 
géaarally discussed—and it might be fairly as- 
sumed the most generally accepted—safeguard 
is the iron curtain. Taken for granted that the 
fire in most cases originates on the stage, the 
very natural idea suggests itself that the first 
thing to be done is to sever the connection be- 
tween atage and auditorium. Unfortunately, the 
iron curtain is not always an infallible safeguard, 
for although it probably prevented a panic at 
Munich in 1879, yet the Berlin National Theatre 
was totally destroyed in 1883, despite the iron 
curtain and use of incombustible scenery. Iron 
curtains, too, have an unfortunate knack of getting 
out of order just when they are most wanted, 
so that until they become more easily accessible 
in cases of sudden necessity, their utility is ques- 
tionable. That Lend could be made more casily 
accessible, goes without saying. Were they—to 

uote the happy idea of the practical editor of 
The Stage—‘ painted and used as act-drops,’ 
there is no good reason why they might not be 
utilised in any emergency. The more general 
use of electric light instead of gas might be 
another means of lessening the number of 
fatalities in theatres; while the prohibition of 
open fireplaces, limelight tanks, end carpenter's 
and property-maker’s ehops within the main 
walls of the building, would undoubtedly tend 
toe make theatres much safer than they are at 
present. Then, again, the removal from the 
stage of oll scenery not in actual use, and 
especially—when not needed—such scencry as 
‘borders’ hanging from the ‘flies? ought to be 
insisted on; while the hydrants, buckets, &. 
at the ‘winge’ and ‘flies’ should be inspected 
regularly by some competent mn. It is this 
want of inspection which often renders the most 
perfect appliances useless in time of need. On 
an Atlantic passenger steamer, the carpenter is 
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obliged to visit and test twice each day every 
bulkhead in the ship, while the seamen are 
regularly drilled in every probable circumetance 
of a fire or wreck at sea, Why not apply the 
same discipline to theatre employees ? 

In spite of the most elaborate precautions, how- 
ever, fires will occasionally occur, and as the 
safety of the audience is after all the first thing 
to be considered, the real remedy consista in 
the construction of proper and unimpeded exits, 
instead of the tortuous corkscrew es which 
are too often en évidence in the older places of 
amusement. I lay a stress on unimpeded exits, 
for, though wide and roomy passages may be 
built ad infinitum, they will be of little service if 
impeded by a barrier, which, however useful for 
the orderly admission of the audience, is decidedly 
disadvantageous to their chances of getting ont 
alive should a panic of any kind occur. Will it 
be believed that in a well-appointed theatre I 
happened to visit a week or two after the Exeter 
disaster—a theatre, too, which possessed admirable 
exite, and in which the spaces between the rows 
of seats in all parts of the house were everything 
that could be desired—that even here a barrier, 
firmly fastened by an iron bar, extended more 
than halfway across one of the passages, and was 
not unhinged until the performance had almost 
concluded! Doubtless, the barrier was neces- 
sary to enable the check-taker to pass the people 
into the theatre ; but surely common-sense should 
have suggested its removal immediately the 
performance had commenced. 

After all, the greatest and most cffective pre- 
ventive of loss of life in theatres rests with the 
audience itself, namely, presence of mind. Were 
the people to ‘keep their heads,’ to use a homely 
pa fatalities would seldom occur. This was 

appily instanced in the Casino in New York in 
September last during the five hundredth per- 
formance of Hrminie. Naturally, such on event 
brought together a crowded audience Sudden! 
large volumes of smoke drifted into the audi- 
torium ; but the audience took matters quietly, 
and it was soon found that practically no danger 
existed, as the smoke came from a burning store 
adjacent to the theatre. In nine cases out of ten, 
a little presence of mind on the part of the 
audience would reduce risk to a minimum; and 
could ple only be induced, in case of fire or 
other danger, to leave the theatre as orderly as 
they generally do when the orchestra plays the 
national anthem, the death-list of the theatre 
would become almost a thing of the past. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
ae CHAPTER XLIX.—A DROPPED ‘5s.’ 


Richard CanLe wheeling a barrow that he had 
borrowed from the stables, laden with Josephine’s 
box, went out of the grounds of Bewdley Manor, 
and Josephine walked at hia side. 

‘Richard, she said, ‘how comes it that you 
are lame?’ 

‘You have lamed me.’ 

‘ Richard,’ she said, ‘how oldened you are.’ 

‘Yon have oldened me.’ 

* And bent.’ 

‘You have bowed my back.’ 
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‘Do not speak unkindly to me,’ she pleaded...} 


‘I know I have done wrong, and am sorry for it.’ 

‘When you break china, can you mend it that 
the cracks do not show and that it will hold as 
before 7’ 

She did not answer this question. 

‘And man’s heart, when if is broken, can 
it be patched up? If you pour love into it 
again, does not the love run out at all sides 
and leave the vessel dry?’ 

* You do not forgive me, Richard ?’ 

‘I do not—I cannot.’ 

‘Then why have you come for me now ?’ 

‘Because you bear my name, and, to my woe, 
are my wife, and—I would not have you there, 
where a stain may come on the name, and where 
my wife, may be—nay, + lightly spoken of. 
Mind you,’ continued Cable, bending between 
the handles of the barrow, ‘I do not mistrust 
your conduct. Though he is there under the 
same roof with you who loved you, and perhaps 
Joves you still, I have no doubt about your 
conduct. God spare me that! I know you 
to be proud and cruel, but I know also that 
or are not light. You have brought me down, 

ut not to such baseness as to think that.’ 

‘I thank you for that, Richard, at all events 
for that—Where am I going now? What will 
you do with me?’ 

‘You are going now to the inn, to Mrs Stokes. 
Where you go next, what I do with you after 
this night, I cannot tell; you shall know to- 
morrow. My head is like the old lightship in 
a chopping sea.’ 

As soon as they reached the tavern, Richard 
brought Josephine in, and said to the landlady: 
‘This is my wife; take her in for the night; 
give her my room. I am going out, and shall 
not be back before morning. If she needs any- 
thing, let her have it, and atint her not.’ e 
said no farewell to Josephine, but went out at 
the door, wiping his brow on his sleeve. 

He walked by the river. He had not got his 
stick, ond he cut himself one from the hedge; 
and as the night was dark ond he had to 

ope among them for a suitable stick, he tore 

is hands, and they were covered with blood, 
and when he wiped his brow the smeara came 
on his face. He obtained a good stout stick at 
last on which he could lean, and he stood resting 
on it by the river, looking over the slowly flow- 
ing water to the dark horizon, and the red glare 
in the sky beyond over Bath. 

The season was autumn, the time when, at 
the rising of the sun, the whole face of a field 
and every hedge are seen to be covered with 
cobwebs strung with dew. And now, in the 
night, the air was full of these cobwebs; one 
mph have thought they were spun in heaven, 
and came down charged with water. They 
drifted in the light air, and the dew that rose 
settled on the minute fibres and weighed them 
down, that they came Icisurely down—down 
through the raw night-air. They eettled over 
Richard’s head—they fell on his face—they 
came on his hands, and he was forced to 
brush them away, because they teased him. 
There were other cobwebs, in his brain, con- 
fusing, teasing that, charged also with drops, 
bitter and salt; but these he could not swee 
away—he thrust them aside, and they spread 
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again; he squeezed them together ond wran 
out the brine and gall, and they unfurle 
and fell in over his brain They ob- 





hie thought of the present; and they all rose, 
thick, teasing, 


not distinguis 


another, that they were not to be unravelled. 





he saw her on the stranded lightship and heard 


her sing the mermaid’s song; that fear which 
his mother had detected in him when he lay 


crippled at the Magpie, and which she at once 


brought back to its true source—love. Richard 


Cable did not know that there remained an 
trace of his old love there ; he thought that 
his feeling for Josephine was anger and re- 


sentment; but he was not a man given to 


self-analysis, He was aware of the ever-presence 
of pain in his soul, and he knew who had hurt 
him, but hardly the nature of that pain. We 
carry about with us for many years, may be, 
a something in us that never allows us to forget 
that all is not well—a spasm of the heart, a 
gnawing pain in the chest, a shooting-needle in 
the brain, o racking cough, and we do not con- 
sult a physician: we may soon outgrow it; it 
came on after an overstrain, a chill, and a long 
rest will recover us of it What it is, we do 
not know ; we generally attribute it to a wrong 
cause, and regard it as that which it is not. 
It is so also with our mental aches—we have 
them ; we go on enduring them, and often wholly 
misinterpret them. Richard supposed that ho 
had acted out of regard for his own name, that 
the fever and alarm he had felt were occasioned 
by no other dread ; but when he sprung up from 

rs Stokes’ table and hurried to the manor-house 
to fetch away Josephine, he had not thought 
about the preservation of the name of Cable 
from a slur, only of her—of her in bad moral 
surroundings ; of her exposed to slights, and per- 
haps temptations. On this night, the sight of 
her in her quiet servant's dress, with her face 
pale, the eyes deep, the lines of her countenance 
sharp drawn, had strangely affected him. He 
thought that it had roused in him hia full 
fierceness of resentment for wrong done; but 
he was mistaken—the deepest bell in the rugged 
belfry of his heart had never ceased thrilling 
from the firet stroke denlt it; and now it was 
touched again by the sight of her face and the 
sound of her voice, and the whole masa quivered 
with its renewed vibrations, Though the dew 
fell heavily, Richard Cable did not feel the 
moisture ; and though there was frost, he was 
not cold. The night was long, but he was 
unaware of its length. 

He did not return to the inn till morning, 
and then he had formed a plan, and he 
gained the mastery over himself, Early though 
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scured his sight of the future; they troubled 


even torturing, out of the past; 
and all the myriad threads went back to one 
root—Josephine. But as in a web there are 
fibres and cross-fibres, so was it with this inner 
cobweb—there were some revengeful and others 
itiful; some hard and others soft; some of 
ate and some of love ; yet by night, as he stood 
by the water, striking now with his hand, then 
with his stick, at the falling cobwebs, he could 
one thread from another; one 
feeling was so interlaced and intertangled with 


There still lurked in his mind that fear of 
Josephine which he had_ firet entertained when 
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the hour was when he arrived, he found Josephine 
already down. Contrary to his former tank 
ways, he did not look her full in the face ; he 
felt his weakness, and would not venture to do 
so, He spoke to her only when necessary, and |, 
with restraint in hia tone. The voice was hard 
and his face drawn and cold. : 

‘I truck my young calves to Exeter,’ he anid. 
‘We will go thither by train. After that, you 
will have to come the rest of the way in my 
conveyance, unless you prefer the coach.’ 

‘No,’ answered Josephine ; ‘I will go with you.’ 

He drew a weary breath; he would have 
preferred to send her by the coach. The op- 
preuivenes of a journey with her was not to 

e contemplated with composure. 

‘Then,’ said he, ‘we will start at once ; that 
is, when I have got my calves in truck. The 
train is at ten-fifteen. You will be at the station. 
I will speak to a man to fetch your box, and 
I will pny him. Have it ready labelled for the 
Clarendon Hotel at Exeter.’ 

‘The Clarendon! Is that where you stay when 
there?’ 

‘The Clarendon is where you shall be. You 
will bo well cared for there ; it is a good hotel, 
the best in Exeter ; it looks out on the close, and 
is very respectable.’ 

‘Shall you be there, Richard ?’ 

‘No; I go elsewhere. Calves are not taken 
in at first-class hotels.’ 

‘But 1 had rather, a thousand times rather, 
be with you.’ 

‘I have my calves to suckle. I must go 
where I am accustomed to go, and where I can 
get milk for them,’ 

‘But why should I not go there too? I will 
help you with your calves.’ 

He laughed harsly, ‘You are a lady.’ 

‘Iam a servant-girl out of place,’ she said with 
a faint smile. 

‘They drink and swear and fight where I go, 
rowled. 

‘No, Richard—you go to no place that is bad. 

Where you go, I will go also.’ 

He did not look in her face; he could hardly 
have resisted the appeal, had he done so, her face 
was so full of earncsatness, so pale and anxious, 
so humble, and the eyes so full of tears. Per- 
haps he knew that he could not resist, were he 
to meet her eyez, so he kept his own averted. 
But the tones of her voice thrilled him, and 
made his head spin. He bit the end of his whip, 
with his brows knitted. He knew her great eyes, 
those lovely eyes that went rials ie im when 
he met them, were fixed on him; but he would 
not turn towards them; his face became more 
frozen and drawn. 

‘You,’ he said—by her Christian name he 
would not call her—‘you—understand me, I 
am not Richard to you. You must speak of me 
and address me as Mr Cable.’ ‘ 

‘But—I am your wife.’ 

‘No, he raid; ‘that is all past and for ever done 
with. For a little while, and then the tie was torn 
away by yourself. You are coming with me into 
Cornwall, to St Kerian. There you will live as 
you like. If gou want money, you shall have 
it; but you shalt not live there as my wife, but 





he 


had | as Miss Cornellis, or by any other name you 


like to assume. My mother will see you want 
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nothing; yon shall not live in my house; you 
will be a stranger there; but my mother—and J, 
yes, and I, will know how you are, what you do, 
and that you do not again into evil company, 
and run risk of '—— 

‘Of what? I ran no risk’ 

‘No,’ he said ; ‘you ran no risk. No. You are 
proud, proud as Satan ; and yet Satan, for all his 
pride, fell.’ 

The tears which had formed in her eyes rolled 
over her cheeks. The disappointment was very 

t. She had hoped that he was going to take 

er back to himself. ‘You need have no fear for 

tne,’ she said in a voice half choked with her 

tears; ‘I have that in me which will always 

“hold me true and upright. Not pride; O no, not 

ride—that is broken long ago, ever since I found 
had driven you away.’ 

‘What is it?’ Still he did not look at her, 
but he turftied his ear attentively towards her. 
She might have seen, had not her eyes been 
so dim with salt, that a nerve down the side 
of his face from the temple was twitching. 

‘Tt is, that I love you,’ she answered in a low, 
faint voice, but little above a whisper. 

Then he stamped on the sanded floor of the 
village inn parlour and clenched his hands, and 
stood up and shook himself, like a great hairy 
dog when it Jeaves the water. ‘Ha, ha!’ he 
laughed ; ‘as of old, to patronise and play with, 
and then break to pieces, as a child loves its doll. 
I will have none of your love. I have tasted it, 
and it is sour.’ 


‘Richard !? 
He struck the table ‘I am not Richard— 
to you. That is part of your grand condescend- 


ing ways. You shall call me Mr Cable. Who 
Knows !—in time you may come to look up to me, 
when I am rich and esteemed. Mr Cable of Red 
Windows, Esquire.’ Then he went forth tossing 
his shoulders, and he put on his hat in a hot and 
impatient way. 

A struggle ensued in Josephine’s bosom. It 
was hard for her to go down into a strange 
country and there live, in the same village with 
her husband, without being acknowledged by 
him, divided by all England from her own friends. 
He was asking too much of her, putting her 
through too sharp an ordeul; and jet, after a little 
boil up of her old pride and wilfulness, she bent 
to his decision. It was not for her to rebel. 
She had wrought the disunion that subsisted 
between them; she had made the great change 
in him; and she must submit, and euffer and 
wait, till he took her back. She must accept 
his terma, not impose terms of her own. 

She was at the station at the time appointed, 
rand Richard handed her a second-class ticket 
to Exeter. He travelled in the van with his 
calves, and she saw nothing of him till their 
arrival. Then he came to the carriage door, called 
a cab, shouldered her box him and limped 
with if to the carriage. ‘To the Clarendon,’ he 
said, shut the door, and climbed on the bor. 

On reaching the inn, an old-fashioned hotel, 
Jooking out on the close with its great trees 
and gray cathedral, he descended, let her out of 
the cab, and preceding her, ordered the waiter 
to let her have aroom. ‘The lady—she ia, mind 
you, a real lady—she must have a good room, 
ond a capital supper, and a fire, and 
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comfortable—Don’t you etare at me as if I had 
aught of acm ie ae I’m oe sone 
man, a catile-jo 3 but I’m charged to seo 
after her, snd’ that she be well sttended to, as 
a real well-born lady full of education and high- 
clasa manners, As for me, I put up elsewhere— 
at the Goat and Compasses, down by the iron 
bridge, Ill come in the morning and fetch her 
away. It is my duty, set me by them as are 
onsible for her, to see that she be cared for 
nl made comfortable.’ Then he went away. 

Josephine was given a'well-furnished be 
with a large window, looking out on the elma an 
grass and old towers. Her box was in the room ; 
and she opened it, and drew from it some little 
things she needed. Then she bathed her face, and 
seated herself by the window, looking out into 
the quiet close. The bells of the cathedral were 
ringing for afternoon service, deep-toned musical 
be ‘The autumn had touched the leaves and 
turned them, The swallows were clustering on 
the gray lead roof of the minster, arranging for 
migration. There was coolness in the air; but it 
was not too chilly for Josephine to sit at the open 
window, looking at the trees and listening to the 
bells. She felt very lonely, more lonely than at 
Bewdley. There she had the association with old 
Miss Otterbourne to take off the edge of her sense 
of solitude ; but now she had no one. She was 
with her husband, yet far removed from him. 
She was associated with him without association. 
It was better to be separated altogether, than to be 
in his presence daily without reciprocation. She 
drew her wedding ring from her bosom and 
looked at it. The night before, she had put it 
on, and had hesitated whether to wear it again ; 
but bad rehung it round her neck, determined 
to wait another day and sec what her husband’s 
wishes and intentions and behaviour to her were, 
before she did so, And now, aos she looked sor- 
rowfully at the golden hoop, she knew that it 
must continue to hang as before; he had for- 
bidden her to acknowledge her tie to him and 
to wear his name. 

How strange is the pore of the human 
heart! She had married Richard without lovin 
him ; and now that she had lost him, she love 
him. Her love had started up out of her anguish 
over her wrong done him. He had loved her 
when she had only highly esteemed him; and 
now she loved him when he despised her. 

She knelt by her box and looked over her 
little treusures. They were few. Her bullfinch 
she had not brought away; she had given it to 
the housemaid who had cleaned her room. She 
turned over her few clothes in the box and 
unfolded Richard’s blue handkerchief. In a card- 
board box was the bunch of everlastings. They 
were now very dry, but they retained their shape 
and colour. ‘Everlastings!’ she said, and recalled 
the night in the deserted cottage when she asked 
the rector whether he was looking up at the 
everlastings. ‘To the Everlasting, he had an- 
swered, and she had not understood him ; but she 
remembered the scene and the words he had used. 

The cathedral bells had ceased, and acrosa the 
close came the sounds of music—the roll of 
the organ and the voices of the choir. Jose- 
pine closed her box and locked it, and went 

k to the window and listened to the soothing 


be made |atrains Then, drawn as by an irresistible attrac- 





shad experience.’ 





tion, ehe went down staira and crossed the close 
and entered the side door of the cathedral. ‘ She 
did not go far; she made no attempt to enter 
the choir, but seated herself in the aisle on the 
stone seat that ran along the wall. The evenin 
ight shone through the great west window, an 

ed the upper partion of the: nave with ea soft 
yellow glow. Below were the gray pillars and 
cool gray shadow. There were few loungers in 
the nave, and she was quite unnoticed. Her 
love of music made her always susceptible to 
its influence. ‘The effect of the sacred music 
in the great Gothic minster on Josephine, in her 
then state of depression, was great: it soothed 
her mind ; it waa like breath on a wound, lulling 
the pain and cooling the fever. 

For long there had been in Josephine a craving 
for help, for something, or rather some one whom 
she could lay hold of and lean on. It was 
this want in her which had driven her to take 
Richard Cable, in defiance of her father’s wishes 
and of the opinion of the world. Richard had 


failed her ; and she had cast lerself into a sphere 


in which she wag as solitary and lacking aossist- 
ance as much as in that she had oceupied before. 
And now, once again, she was torn out of that 
sphere, and was about to be cast—she knew 
not where, among—she knew not what com- 
panions—and again she was without support. 

She sat with her head bowed and her hands 
clasping her bosom, listening to the music. Her 
soul was bruised and aching, like the body that 
has been jolted and beaten. But the hurt body is 
cast on a bed and sleeps away its pains. Where is 
the bed of repose on which the weary suffering 
spirit can stretch itself and be recruited? Jose- 
phine was not thinking at all; she was feeling— 
conscious of want and weariness, of a void 
and pain. The aisle in which she was, was 
on the north side of the church; and quite in 
shadow, only in the beautiful vault of the nave, 
with its reed-like spreading riba, hung a halo 
of golden haze; and in that golden haze the 
swoet music seemed to thrill and throb. 

The pain in Josephine’s heart became more 
acute, and she bent on one side and rested 
her elbow on the stone seat and pub her hand 
to her heart, aud breathed laboriously. The 
attitude gave her some ease; and as she half 
reclined thus, the waves of golden light and 
angelic music swept over her, softly, gently, as 
the warm sea-wayes used to glide in over the 
low Essex coast. Presently, Josephine slid down 
on her knees and laid her head on the cold stone 
seat, Then only did the mcaning of the rector 
come clear to her, when he dropped an « as she 
hae of the everlastings, and he answered her, 
that he looked to the Everlasting. 

(To be continued.) 





SOME LITERARY RELICS. 


Cuartes Lamp, in one of the most delightful of 
hie essays, ‘The Two Races of Men,’ warns his 
reader to be shy of showing his books; but he 
says: ‘If thy heart overfloweth to lend them, 
lend thy books; but let it be to such a one as 
8. T. C—he will return them (generally anti- 
cipating the time appointed) with usury; enriche 
with annotations, sripling their value. I have 

One of these doubly valuable 
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d | Somerset Are 





in 1616, is now in a Britiah Museum. 

tains man margina notes both by Lamb and 
by Coleridge. otable amongst tiie dy the 
latter is the following: ‘N.B.—I shall not be long 
here, Charles! I gone, you will not mind my - 


having spoiled @ book in order to leave a relic. — | 


8. T. C., Octr. 1811’ Every book-lover must 
envy the Museum the possession of this relic, It. 
is the identical volume whose acquisition ‘for the 
mighty sum of fifteen—or sixteen shillings, waa 
it?? Lamb describes with such 
the essay on ‘Old China’ Alter his death, it 

into the possession of Lieutenant-colanel 

‘ancis Conninghans at the sale of whose library 
it was purchased for the national collection. 

An even more desirable possession than one of 
Lamb’s books would be the original draft of one 
of hig essays. One such manuscript, that of the 
famous ‘Dissertation on Roast Pig,’ was sold at 
Sir William Tite’a sale in June 1874 for thirty- 
four pounds. Another interesting relic of Lamb, 
now in private hands, is the copy of the first 
edition of Milton’s Paradise Regav which, in 
1820, the essayist gave to Wordsworth, with the 
following quaintly phrased inscription on the 
pace opposite the title; ‘C, Lamb to the best 

nower of Milton, and therefore the worthiost 
occupant of this pleasant edition—June 2, 1820,’ 
Volumes so enriched must always be objecta of 
interest to the lover of letters A few more 
examples may be mentioned. The library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is fortunate in the 
possession of Dryden’s own copy of Spenser's 
works, with manuscript notes by the former poet. 
Two small volumes of Milton, the Edinburgh 
edition of 1755, formerly belonging to Robert 
Burns, and bearing hia autograph on their title- 

ages, are now in the library of St Paul's School. 
here is a note inside the cover of the first 
volume, apparently in Burns’s own hand, to the 
effect that the books were a present from Lord 
Monboddo. They were given by the poet’s widow 
to R. H. Cromek; and from Cromek’s grand- 
daughter they were purchased in 1879 for the 
library of the school in which Milton was educated. 
Keata’s copy of Beawmont and Fletcher, with the 
many underlinings which the poet was so fond of 
making in his favourite books, and his Bacan’s 
Advancement of Learning, full of manuscript notes, 
are both in the possession of Sir Charles Dilke. 
Pope's annotated copy of Garth's ; 
Swifts own copy of the Dunciad, and Johneon’s 
own corrected copy of his Lives of the Poets, were 


all bequeathed by John Forster to the South | 


Kensington Museum. ; 

Among other interesting literary relics in the 
Forsterian collection now to be seen at South 
Kensington ere Goldsmith's chair and the original 
assignment of Joseph Andrews in Fielding’s own 
handwriting. This valuable paper waa sold at Mr 
Jolley’s auction in July 1851 for ten shillings only, . 


and was afterwards purchased by Mr Forster at | 


the Daniel sale for nine guincas. The origi 

assignment of Tom Jones was eold at the Jolley 
sale for twenty-two shillings ; i 2 
whereabouts is unknown. substantial relic of 
the great 
lagical Society by 
and solid oaken table, m 


Guest. It is a lar, y 
ielding when he lived at East 


for and used by 
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books, the folio Beaumont and Fletcher, published ° 
It con- 


leasurable gest in | 


Dispensary, | 


but its present { 


list was lately presented to the | 
rhe Mr aterbaye ‘ 
1) 


¢ 


eam 
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Stour Manor-house. It bears on a brass plate the! In November last, at the sale of the effects of 
following rather unkind inscription: ‘This table {the late Joseph Maas, there was sold a tall eight- 
belonged to Henry Fielding, ., novelist. He | day clock in a wooden case inlaid, which was said 
hunted from East Stour, 1718, and in three years|to have been made for and during many years 
dissipated his fortune keeping hounds.’ A curious | owned by Izaak Walton. This venerable ‘ticker,’ 
relic of one of Fielding’s contemporaries, John|as Rawdon Crawley would have called it, was 
Gay, waa discovered in 1882 at Barnstaple. At| bought by Mr Sabin, of Garrick Street, for £70, 
that time the parish church was undergoing the|17s. 6d. The clock, apart from its association 
process of restoration, and amongst the pieces of | with Walton, ia valuable on account of its age 
timber removed from the interior was a part of a| and capital condition. Walton was born in 1593, 
w with the name ‘John Gay’ and the date | and lived until 1683. 

1695' cut into it, As the future author of the| There aresome relics, now apparently completely 
Beggars’ Opera was then ten yeors of age, and as no | lost, that one would like to have news of, as, for 
other John Gay appears in the parish register, | example, that fan which Pope painted himeelf for 
there can be but tittle doubt that the fragment } Miss Martha Blount, It came into the possession 
was the poet's own handiwork. of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was stolen from his study, 

Longfellow was in possession of many valuable | and has never been heard of since. There are 
mementos of poets of the past. He wrote from | others as to the genuineness of which we would 

Ooleridge’s own inkstand, which was given to him | like to have further proof. More than twenty 
by Mrs 8. C. Hall, and also owned the inkstand | years ago it was stated in the newspapers that a 
oe George Crabbe. The latter was presented to | flute which had formerly belonged to Bunyan, and 

which had helped to while away the tedium of his 


the poet Moore by the sons of Crabbe, and was 
bequeathed by Moore’s widow to Mra 8. C. Hall, | imprisonment, was at that time in the hands of a 
tailor at Gainsborough ; and 4n 1875, Bunyan’s 


by whom it was sent to the American poet. The 
clock was said to be in the possession of a de- 


Irish harp which belonged to Moore is now in the 
ossession of Mr George W. Childs of Philadelphia. | scendant of his, then resident in Australia. Both 
HN these relics would probably stand in need of 


curious old bronze inkatand, loaded with figures, 
which once belonged to Ariosto, is described in| authentication. A Bible printed at Cambridge in 
one of Shelley’s letters to T. L. Peacock. ‘Three | 1637, and having the signature ‘John Bunyan’ on 

the title-page of the New Testament, is now in the 


nye hs lean forth from the circumference,’ cays 
s Sumner collection in the Harvard College Library, 


el “yi ‘and on the top of the lid stands a Cupid, 
winged and looking up, with a torch in one hand, {and would appear to be a genuine relic of the 
immortal dreamer. 


his bow in the other, and his quiver beside him.’ 
Truly, a fit receptacle for the ink to feed the poet’s| The various objects that we have mentioned, 
with many others for which we have not space, 


inspired pen. In Hone's Table Book there is on 
account, with a woodcut, of the standish once used | would be valued by all book-lovers, although they 
can be owned but by few. To all, however, is 


by Petrarch. A large old-fashioned ebony inkstand 
which Gray uscd whilst composing his famous} possible the acquisition of the best and the most 
Elegy is now in the possession of a Lincolnshire | valuable of relics of the great writers and thinkers 
entleman, There are several manuscripts of the | of the past—their immortal works. 
Hlegy in existence, in Gray’s own very neat hand- 
writing, 80 that no one copy can claim to be the 
original; similarly of another famous poem, 
Burns’s Scots wha hae, the Address at Bannockburn, 
there are several ‘original’ manuscripts known. 
One copy in Burns's writing, framed and glazed, 
and enclosed in a mahogany case, sold at Sotheby’s 
in August 1867 for twelve pounds. The Burns 
Museum at Kilmarnock contains many articles of 
interest relating to the poet, amongst them being 
his chair, and a perfect collection of the various 
editions of his works, made by Mr M‘Kie, a 
bookseller of the town. A very characteristic relic 
of the author of Zam o’ Shanter, his punchbowl, 
waa sold by auction at Dumfries early in 1877, 
and realised, ten guineas. 

We doubt whether Dr Johnson would have set 
much value upon Gray’s inkstand; he thought 
but little of its owner. Boswell! tells us how one 
day at Thrale’s the doctor attacked Gray, It had 
been denied that Gray was dullin poetry. ‘Sir,’ 
replied Johnson, ‘he was dull in company, dull in 
his closet, dull everywhere. He was dull in a new 
way, and that made people think him great He 
was 8 mechanical poet.’ The dictatorial doctor is 
the presiding divinity of the Museum at Lichfield. 
There are to be acen his snuff-box, cup, cribbage- 
board, and—mute witness of conjugal affection— 
the saucer on which his breakfast roll was placed 
every morning, and which he called ‘Tetty,’ inj I could not keep back my tears. I was weak, 
memory of his wife. and they flowed freely ; had I been strong, they 
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THE JULLABAD TRAGEDY. 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION, 


I was left alone to read the lettera Long I 
regarded the handwriting on the two envelopes 
before I had enough courage to open them. No 
risoner ever shrank from his sentence more than 

did from the loving forgiveness which [ knew 
both these letters to contain, nnd which I deserved 
so little. They were of course from my mother 
and sister. As they differed only in expression, 
T can give the eubstance of both in that of my 
mother. Never was news from home more sur- 
prising or unlooked-for, The first thing that 
struck me was the address; instead of being 
written from the old apartments in Brompton, 
here was thick porer, bearing on the left-hand 
top corner the old crest of our family, and on the 
right the imposingly enamelled words: ‘Monk’s 
Dene, Chislehurst.’ 

What had happened since their last communi- 
cation to me a month ago? This: my mother's 
brother had died in South America, and left her 
a fortune worth, when invested in good securiti 
eight hundred poundsa year! This had happene 
two months ago; but she and my sister had kept 
it secret from me until everything was settled and 
they could give me a surprise. 
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would have come just as ually. Dear, dear 
mother! To know that she and Agnes had now 
sufficient to give them those comforts and atten- 
tions which they had lacked so long, and pined 
away inch by inch through the lacking of—to 
know this was to open the floodgates of my heart’s 
gratefulness without a thought of my undeserving 
self. But they had thought for me, and more 
than enough. 


‘And now, good-bye, dear, dear Charlie,’ my | 


mother concluded, ‘until I press you once again 
to my bosom at Gravesend !’—‘ Good-bye, darling 
brother,’ Agnes wound up, ‘until we meet you, 
and pay our thanks to this dear Lady O'Reilly, 
who fn so kindly told us all about you. We are 
only distressed by the thought that we shall 
not have somebody else to welcome too—poor dear 
Charlie !? 

This brought me back to where I wax How 
had Lady O'Reilly been in communication with 
them? She had told them my story—how she 
would tell it, I knew too well—but when or 
where? My mind was very confused, and I was 
under a half-delusion that Lady O'Reilly had just 
been to England—by some unknown route—and 
come back to meet me on the sea. This was only 
for a minute or so. I put the dear letters to my 
lips, then placed them under my pillow, to be 
read again and again, and waited. Lady O'Reilly 
would soon be back to my cabin, and then she 
would tell me all about it. 

In half an hour she came, and it seemed so long 
to me. ‘The doctor,’ she said, ‘believes that if 
the westher keeps fine—as the captain assures me 
it will, and must—you may come on deck for a 
while going up the Channel. It ie eupposed that 
English air will quicken your convalescence.’ 

‘These letters,’ I answered, ‘have quickened it ; 
your kindness has quickened it.—So you have 
written to my mother, Lady O'Reilly ?’ 

‘OF course I have, yon foolish boy,’ she replied, 
laughing. ‘I knew the lugubrious account which 
you would give of your troubles ; and out of kind- 
ness to your mother, I sent her a fairer explana- 
tion before I left India. I told her you were not 
half so black as no doubt you painted yourself.’ 

‘How did they know,’ I asked, as it flashed 
upon me, ‘that you would be on the same ship 
with me? I never dreamt of it myself.’ 

‘They knew because I told them. I promised 
your mother to wait for you, and take care you 
didn’t jump overboard in a melancholy fit—or 
anything. You see, you wanted somebody to look 
after you, didn’t you’ 

I could say nothing; I was too full ot grati- 
tude. I knew, from the reference made by Agnes 
in the end of her letter to ‘somebody,’ that Lady 
O'Reilly had told them the real state of the case 
with me there; but I held back from speaking to 
her about thia. I resolved to wait and suffer her 
if she chose, to open the subject herself. She did 
not do s0: I understood why. What more, alas ! 
could be said concerning the poor girl’s fate? 
One thing I was sure of-—Lady OReilly had never 
hinted to my mother and sister the remotest 
borer of the guilt of her I had loved—whose 
memory I would always revere, and whose white 
innocence I would always canonise in my heart. 

I en oyed a long, delicious, and invigorating 
bi ape a awoke late in the morning, 
as the ship's gave one stroke vacheil— ale 
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past eight—and the pleasant home sunlight came 
through the open port. I was at once consciows 
of a Bew sensation—that of hunger, and I called 
immediately to the ayah. But I received no 
answer. Drawing back the curtain, I aaw that 
she was not there. Yet I was somehow con- 
scious she had been there at one time during 
the night. 

By-and-by the doctor came, and he ordered m 
appetite to be suitably ministered to. The.f 
and the air, and the composure of mind which 
yesterday had brought me, all combined to accele- 
rate my recovery, and that afternoon I was able to 
sit for two hours on deck with my kind and lovely 
friend. Next day, I was almost able to get up the 
companion-ladder without assistance, and I stayed 
above all afternoon. The day following we were 
steaming up the Channel with a delightful south- 
westerly breeze; and only those who have spent 
years in the tropics can appreciate the rapture of 
drinking in such air and feasting one’s eyes on 
the green fields of Old England once again, The 
steamer stopped at Plymouth to land such en- 
gers as wished to get off at that pork To my 

at surprise—for she had not given me a hint of 

er intention—Lady O’Reilly was one of these. 

I offered no comment—what right had I ?#—and 
she sought me where I sat, away aft, to say 
adieu. 

‘I shall come down to see you at Chislehurst 
directly,’ she said. ‘I want to get off here foro 
special reason; I had intended going on with 

ou. 

: I did not feel warranted in inquiring Lady 
O’Reilly’s reason for landing at Plymouth, and 
from her manner of waiting after she had told me 
this, I fancy she expected me to say something 
about it. 

‘And now, adicu. Be careful of yourself, for— 
for your mother's aake, until you reach Gravesend, 
Perhaps,’ she added with a smile after a moment's 
ehooghe ‘you will find a note from me awaiting 
you there’ Then she went away, leaving me 
thinking over her lost words. A note from her 
—about what? An excitement which I could not 
analyse was gathering in my breast. But abe was 
gone, and I could not ask her meaning. Gone, 
too, I presently thought with o sensation of shame 
and. salt-reproech; without carey from me one 
word of thanks to that gentle Hindu girl who had 
been so kind and :ttentive a nurse to me. Surely 
the ayah must think her patient ungrateful and 
unfeeling, little as natives look for thauks at the 
hands .of the superior race for ony services ren- 
dered. But I resolved that she should have such 
bangles as would convince her I was neither for- 
getful nor ungrateful This may secm a small 
matter to the reader; it was no small matter to 
me, or J should not dwell upon it, 

The old Thames at last, with its low shores and 
its mighty freighta ; but pict ue and lovely to 
the eyes of the returning exile! It looks like the 
wide welcoming opening of the heart of Home 
after one’s ] ng absence ; and the crowd of us on 
the steamer’s quarter-deck were mostly silent, or 
spoke low, because of the fullness of feeling 
within. Deag Old England! even if they are 
but coming back to lay their wasted frames in 
one of your quiet churchyards, your breath 
brings a ti to the pale cheeks and a light 
to the hollow eyes of the returning wanderers. 


oe 
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My mother and sister were there, awaiting me. 
I eaw them -only fot a moment, their dear faces 
eagerly watching-for me on the deck of the slow- 
moving steamer—only for a moment, far my eyes 
filled with teams, which blinded me. 
pase over all this. 

It was not until we were in the railway pi 
Fiage, speeding along through the delicious air 
Kent, that rae ned the Lae which had been 
unfailingly awaiting me. Hard pressed as I was 
en each side by the loving caresses of mother and 
Agnes, I had for the moment to forget their an 
‘ence in the myatification of Lady O’Reilly’s brief 
message. It was written from Plymouth, imme- 
beri after Janding, and this was what it con- 
tained : 





“I and ayah are just starting for London. Had 
be forgotten her when parting from me, that you 
no word for her? I hope at least you will 
not forget the bangles, for the poor thing will cer- 
tainly expect them—and has earned them more 
than you know of. I shall come to Chislehurst to 
eee you in a week from to-day, as I am of opinion 
that you will by that time be strong enough to 
endure a shock without its killing you. am 
sorry to be the agent of a business of this danger- 
ows kind, but I cannot shirk it.—Give my love, 
please, to your mother and sister.’ 


It was of no avail to speculate on the hidden 
significance of this strange letter. I gave it up at 
last, though the words were constantly present to 
me. Only two pee stood out clearly—the ayah 
must not be forgotten, and the news Lady 
O'Reilly was bringing to me was good news. 
What else could it be? Only my ignorance of it 
kept me in a nervous state of expectancy. 

When I told them at home of my illness on the 
voyage, Agnes went to London herself and brought 
back the bangles, I would give them to Lad 
O'Reilly when she came, and then the a x 4 
would no longer think of me as unmindful of 
her services. Even the near prospect of dis- 
charging some portion of a debt of this nature is 
eomforting, 

There was an arbour in the garden of my 
mother’s house which, as soon ar f discovered it, 
became my favourite nook. The weather was 
leg ae and the sweet air of the sweetest spot 
in England was e draught of delicious intoxica- 
tion. Hare I lounged most of the day, reading, 
amoking, doing nothing, by turns, until the 
gloomy events out in India began to seem to my 
memory like a dream. The scenes around were 
80 different from those with which my great grief 
was associated, that I could not avoid softening 
under their benign influence. 

Lady O'Reilly came a day earlier than I 
expected, and quietly surprised me in my retreat. 
She was alone; the radiance of her lovely 
face I had never before thought so bright. 

“You do not look like the sgent of a dangerous 
business 1’ I exclaimed, referring to the language 
of her letter as I sprang to my feet and took 
her hand. ‘Ah, Lady O'Reilly, you are welcome 
—welcome, welcome, for your own sake—But 
plenge sit down and tell me what it is!’ 

‘T have had news from Jullabad,’ she answered, 
smiling—‘a letter fram my husband. It cama 
overland, and I received it on board at Ply- 
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WNews—news from Jullabad! How my heart 
beat! I could not have uttered a ward to save 


I must | my lif 


e, 
‘The mystery has been cleared up. The inno- 
cenes in which your faith, and mine, were never 


for a moment shaken, has been established. Is 
not this news?’ 
‘Thank God for it!’ I answered. ‘ Alas, alas! 


she sas done to death all the same!’ 

‘Let me tell you how it was. The cook, Sinya, 
was the man who fired the bungalow. It was 
discovered by another native with whom he 
quarrelled in the bazaar, and the man himself 
has confessed everything. He wanted revenge 
But to save his mistress, and at the same time 
turn suspicion on her husband and from himeelf, 
he adopted that strategy which has been the 
source of ao much mystery. He dressed himeelf 
in Colonel Humby’s clothes, and roused Mrs 
Humby to her danger by pretending to strangle 
her. She saw only his back, and believed him 
to be her husband.’ 

Amazement filled me as I silently turned this 
intelligence over in my mind, All was clear 
now—her truthfulness, which had been her death, 
most of all !—and the whole plot was so worthy 
of oriental ingenuity. I fancied—and I believe 
I was right—that the cook would never have 
made confession of the manner of his deed but 
for remorse for the fate into which he had 

lunged his mistress in attempting to save her. 

ad she lived, the world would never have scen 
her innocence established. 

‘And no word at all—of course there is none!’ 
I said with a proan—‘of her? No fragment of 
her dress, no bit of ribbon—has nothing at all 
belonging to her been found ?’ 

‘Nothing’ was the reply, spoken, I fancied, 
so oddly, that I started. 

‘The bangles,’ Lady O'Reilly went on, without 
appearing to notice the start I | pro they are 
very handsome ones, and I will give them to 
aS Your sister showed them to me—Now, 
let us ‘come in to tea; I have a friend with me 
whom I should like to introduce you to.’ 

‘A friend—a lady?’ 

SA lady.’ 

We walked half the length of the garden in 
silence. Ab a spot where a clump of shrubs hid 
the house from us, Lady O'Reilly stop and 
looked up in my face. ‘I want a promise from 
you now, she seid gravely—‘a promise upon 
your honour.’ 

‘Surely,’ I answered; ‘I promise beforehand 
whatever you ask !” 

She paused, still looking me in the face, as if 
she were ae ee measure of my strength 
Ib to tremble, with foreknowledge. 

‘Come back for a minute to the arbour. I 
was going to venture on a surprise, but it is 
better not—Do you imagine who is in the 


house?’ 
‘Lady tient I exclaimed, ‘for Gad’s sake, 
tell me! Has the dead retyrned to life, that you 


ask me that question?’ 

‘The dead never return.— Listen for a mimute, 
and I will tell you. I planped and executed 
Florence Humby’s disappearance. You men thi 
ene woman cannot help another as you would do 

















doubted whethér the life of the little carbon 
| filament within the glass globe would be long 
enough for practical purposes, But these doubts 
have long ago been set at rest. There are many 
such lamps which have been used in this countr 
which have long outlived the period for whic 
they were guaranteed to last; bub they have 
all been eclipsed by one particular lamp in a 
newepaper oftice in Toronto This lamp hag been 
burning for several hours each night ever since 
November 1884, It was originally guaranteed 
to burn for six hundred hours; but its life 
bps eadly been extended to six =e ine 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE WOOL-TRADE. 


FWrat is wool? ‘The covering of the shvep, of 
mcourse,’ replies somebody. Yes; but what 7s it? 
pLet us ask Professor Owen. ‘Wool,’ he saya, ‘is 
[a peculiar modification of hair, characierised by 
fine transverse or oblique lines from tivo to four 
thousand in the extent of an inch, indicative of a 
fininutely imbricated scaly surface, when viewed 
funder the microscope, on which and on its curved 
for twisted form depends its remarkable felting 
Rproperty.’ At first sight this definition scems 
e hardly less bewildering than Dr Johnson’s famous 
f definition of network: ‘Anything reticulated or 
Bdecussated with interstices between the inter- 
@ sections at equal distances.’ But it will bear 

Fcxanination, and is reaJly more tangible than, 
' for instance, Noah Webster’s definition of wool : 
E ‘That soft curled or crixped species of hair which 
f growe on sheep and some other animals, and which 
fin fineness sometimes approaches to fur.’ It is 
B usually that which grows on sheep, however, that 
f we know as wool, and the number of imbrications, 
eerratures, or notches indicates the quality of the 
fibre. Thus, in the wool of the Leicester sheep 
there are 1850—in Spanish merino, 2400—in 
Saxon merino, 2700, to an inch, and the fewer 
oe are, the nearer does wool approach to 

air. 

‘Nere is a still, more minute, description by, 
Ye intends to make a balloon voyage from New 
York to Europe some time between the present 
month and January next, The time of starting 
will be governed by the state of the wind, which 
the adventurous aéronaut hopes to find in the 
right direction for his The balloon is 
to have a capacity of eight thousand five hundred 
cubic yarda, and it is estimated that the voyage 
will be completed in less than sixty hours! 

Although we hear much in the present day of 
the wonders of photography, it would seem that 
the rapid gelatine plates ce not fulfil all the con- 
ditions that photographers require. We judge 
that this must be the case from the circumstance 
thet a Frenchman offers a prize of one thousand 
francs (forty pounds sterling) for a process by 
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which a plate can ee ‘which shall com- 
bine the advantages of gelatine with those of the 
old collodion process. The method must be simple, 
and muss be capable of extreme sensitiveneam, 
The competition will remain open until the Inst 
day of the year; and intending competitors must 
be prepared to furnish a full description of the 
process which they submit, accompanied by proofs 
of what it will do, 

The Lighting Committee of the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhitition, profiting by the grest success 
achieved by the illuminated fountain at South 
Kensington, which was shown during recent 
Exhibitions there, have resolved to construct a 
fountain of a similar kind, bat on a far larger 
The well-known engineers, Messrs Gallo- 
way of Manchester, have been intrusted with 
the erection of this fairy fountain, the bose of 
which is to be one hundred and ninety feet in 
diameter. One hundred jets of water will rise 
from this basin, and the electric light for giving 
them their coloured effects will be worked from a 
distance of two hundred feet from the fountain. 
It is estimated that one hundred and fifty horse- 
power will be necessary for furnishing the re- 

uired amount of energy to produce the light for 
this beautiful display. 

According to the Electrician, a new and quick 
method of soldering telegraph wires has been 
invented in Russia The principal advantage of 
t lies in the saving of time required for the work, 

nd also in the avoidance of any ‘scraping,’ which 

ould to some extent reduce the strength of the 

ire. The process consists of aipping the two 
bnus of the wire—alrcady embraced by binding 
wire—into a vessel holding a considerable quantity 
of melted solder, upon the top of which there 1s 
sufficient powdered sal-ammoniac to leave a thick 
layer of liquid salt. The ends of the wire pressed 
into this vessel are quickly joined, however dirty 
they may be. 

It is not generally known that the inflammable 
vapour of benzine can be ignited by means of 
friction. A case has occurred in Philadelphia 
which shows in a curious manner how an acci- 
dent happened by thia means. A boy was clean- 
















































e liquid with a rag, when the vapour 
poor boy was 
severely burnt. Another fact not generally 
known is that benzine can be ignited by a copper 
soldering tool at !eas than red-heat, for a case of 
accident has been recorded where a workman 
soldering a leak in a tin can holding this danger- 
ous liquid, noticed that the application of the 
tool caused an immediate flame around the open- 
ing which he was about to seal. These two 
examples aro quoted in a recent American 
publication. 

There is now to be seen running on the pleasant 
waters of the Upper Thames a launch of novel 
construction, Apparently if is a stearn-launch, 
for it has the outward appearance of one; but in 
reality it owes its motive-power to the explosive 
vapour of come hydrocarbon such aos petroleum, 
It ia indeed a petroleum engine applied, for the 
first time in this country, to the purpose indicated. 
No boiler is tah and therefore much space 
is saved. The't af is sat in motion by the act 
of lighting a lamp, 
tinguished when it is 




















which lamp must be ex- 
desired to stop the engine. 
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The tank holds. snfficient liguid for sixty hours’ 
consumption st a cost of about one sovereign. 
This ia clearly much cheaper than the quantit 
of coal required to do the same amount of wor 
would be. There is also a great saving of labour, 
for no stoking is required, and a workivg engineer 
is hardly . This new boat may: possibly 
be the pioneer of a system which will drive the 
steam pleasure-lannch from the Thames... We 
understand that it je of American origin. \ 
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THE GREAT VINE OF KINNELL 


The Black Hamburg vine of Kinnell, a former 

. aeat of the Macnabs, near Killin, ot the western 
end of Loch Tay, in Perthshire, is one of the 
great sights of the Breadalbane country. It is 
now the largest specimen of a growing vine in 
the United Kingdom. The Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, on whose grounds of Auchmore it is 
situated, is justly proud of this splendid vine, 
and bas arranged that it may be seen by the 
public every Wednesday between the hours of ten 
and two o'clock. When we saw it this autumn, 
about five hundred bunches of luscious grapes 
were hanging from it, which, at an average of 
two pounds per bunch, means about half a ton of 
grapes. The yield of this prolific vine in recent 

earg is interesting. In 1879 the yield was 1179 
inches ; but 376 bunches being taken off green, 
only 803 were left. to come to maturity. In 1880 
the yicld was 1274 bunches, 660 taken off, and 
714 left to mature. In 1883 the yield was 2102 
bunches; in 1884, 2172 ; in 1885, 2844; in 1886, 
2868 ; and in the present year it yielded 2548 
bunches, 500 only being left to mature. It now 
fills a glass house two hundred and seventy feet 
long, is growing as rapidly as ever, and is remark- 
ably healthy looking. 
above the ground, before it sends out its branches, 
measures one foot ten inches in circumference. 
It shoota out for five or six feet before it runs to 
branches. The only extra ‘food’ the soil now) 
receives is old bones broken to about half an 
inch, It is now about fifty-six years since it was 
brought asp young and healthy shoot to Kinnell | 
It may be mentioned that the famous Black : 
Hamburg vine at Hampton Court is less in size | 
than this Kinnell vine, the leading branches, 
according to a recent authority, being about 110 
feet long; but its principal stem is 38 inches in 
circumference. 

The etory of the vine as told by the oldest 
inhabitant 1s briefly this: There happened to be 
an English shooting-tenant in one of the Macnab 
residences cnolled Auchlyna, in Glendochart. He 
was fond of sport, but at the same time had 
paid so much attention to horticulture os to 
organise a glass house in the garden,in which 
this shoot of the Black Hamburg vine brought 
from the south was planted. This poring 
tenant having suddenly gone abroad, the healthy 
shoot was removed to Kinnell, near Killin, and 
planted there. It took root and flourished fairly 
well, A genius of a gardener, Robertson by 
Tame, now took means to aid its growth. He 
had @ substantial subsoil of leaf-mould brought 
from near Finlarig, the burial-place of the Bread- 
albane Campbells, on the shores of Loch Tay. 
This soil he prepared in the usual way for use, 
and with his gardening skill and experience, 
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the roots were sunk in this compost. The first 
year after this treatment, the results did not 
satisfactory ; a few scragey grapes 
yield. Bat sates ery terwards 
it began ite remerkable growsh. and fre -bearing, 
until it has attained its: me magnificent con- 
dition. It is worth adding thaé the fruit of this 
vine is not sold or selfishly used in any way; buf, 
with commendable liberality, the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane sends perhaps a hundred bunches at 


a very 
were the total 


a time of these luscious Pe to the hospitals and 
jnfirmaries of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dandee. - 
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Let me tell you how it was, The Sinya, 
the man who fired the bungalow. It was 
vered by another native with whom he 
led in the bazaar, and the man himself 
confessed everything. He wanted revenge, 
to save his mistress, and at the same time 
Suspicion on her husband and from himself 
adopted that strategy which has been the 
@ of eo much mystery. He dressed himeelf 
Colonel Humby’s clothes, and roused Mrs 
by to her danger by pretending to strangle 
She saw only his back, and believed him 
her husband.’ 
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I gave—‘the 
handsome ones, and I will give then 45 
j Your. sister showed them to me.—Now 

come in to tea; I have a friend with me: 
I should like to introduce you to,’ 
friend—a lady}? 
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More: half the length of the garden in 
4 spot where a clump of shrubs hid 
use from us, Lad O'Reill, 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE WOOL-TRADE. 

Wat is wool? ‘The covering of the sheep, of 
course,’ replies somebody. Yes; but what 13 it? 
Let us ask Professor Owen. ‘Wool,’ he says, ‘is 
1 peculiar modification of hair, characterised by 
fine traneveres or oblique lines from two to four 
‘housand in the extent of an inch, indicative of a 
ninutely imbricated scaly surface, when viewed 
inder the microscope, on which and on its curved 
x twisted form depends its remarkable felting 
ywoperty. At first sight this definition seems 
iardly less bewildering than Dr Johnson’s famous 
lefinition of network: ‘Anything reticulated or 
lecnasated with interstices between the intcr- 
ections at equal distances. Lut it will bear 
xamination, and is really more tangible than, 
or instance, Nonh Webster’s definition of wool : 
That soft curled or crisped species of hair which 
rows on sheep and some other animals, and which 
1 fineness sometimes approaches to tur.’ It is 
snally that which grows on sheep, however, that 
-e know as wool, and the number of imbrirations, 
srratures, or notches indicates the quality of the 
bre. Thus, in the wool of the Leicester sheep 
rere are 1890—in Spanish merino, 2400—in 
axon merino, 2700, to an inch, and the fewer 
ere are, the nearer does wool approach to 
wT, 

Here is a still more minute description by 
ouatt, a great authority on wool: ‘It consists 
“a central stem or stalk, probably hollow, or at 
ast porous, and possessing a semi-transparency, 
und in the fibre of hair. From this central 
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root to the point. 
power of felting,’ 

This is the estimate of the chemical composition 
of good wool: Carbon, 50°65; hydrogen, 7°03 ; 
nitrogen, 17°71 ; oxygen and sulphur, 24°61. Out 
of a hundred parts, ninety-eight would be organic, 
and two would be ash, consisting of oxide of iron, 
sulphate of lime, phosphate of lime, and magnesia. 
What is called the ‘yolk’ of wool is a compound 
of oil, lime, and potash. It makes the pile soft 
and pliable, and is less apparent on English sheep 
than on those of warmer countrics, the merino 
sheep having the most ‘ yolk.’ 

The fibre of wool varies in diameter, the Saxon 
merino measuring ;,'-, of an inch, and the South- 
down, i753. Lustrous wool, it is said, should 
be long and strong ; but if it is very fine, it is not 
Jong. Stropg wool may be as much as twenty 
inches in lencth, The wool of the best sheep 
adheres closely, and can only be removed by 
shearing ; Lut there are varieties of sheep which 
shed their wool, as, for instance, the Persian, which 
drop the whole of their fleeces between January 
and May, when feeding on the new grass. 

This, then, is wool, the first use of which for 
cloth-making is lost in antiquity. There is no 
doubt that the pastoral industry is the oldest 
industry in the world ; for even when the fruits of 
the earth could be eaten without tillage and with- 
out labour, the flocks and herds required care 
and attention. The shepherd may be regarded as 
the earliest pioneer of industry, as he has been 
for centuries the centre of fanciful romance, and 
the personification of far from romantic fact. 


They give tu the wool the 


alk there springs, at different distances in "The old legend of Jason and the Golden Fleece 
ferent breeds of sheep, a circlet of leaf-shaped lis in itself evidence of the antiqrity of the know- 


‘ojections. In the finer species of wool these 
reles seemed at first to be composed of one 
dicnted or serrated ring ; but when the eye was 
customed to them, this ring was resolvable into 
ives or scales. In the larger kinds the ring was 
once resolvable into these scales or leaves, vary- 
g in number, shape, and size, and projecting at 
ferent angles from the stalk, and in the direc- 
m of the leaves of vegetables—that is, irom the 


ledge of the value of wool, and much as the 
mythologists make out of the legend, there are 
some who ‘hold that it merely is meant to record 
how the Greeks imported a superior kind of sheep 
from the Caucasus and made money thereby. 
Australia is now the land of the Golden Fleece, 
and millions of money have been made there out 
of the docile sheep. It is not indigenous, of 
course, to the land of the Southern Cross, where 
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the only manmal known when Europeans dis- 
covered it was the kangaroo. Mr James Bonwick, 
a gentleman well known in Australian literature, 
has lately gathered together many records of the 
introduction of the sheep into Australia, and of 
the marvellous development of tho pastoral in- 
dustry there. We shall avail oursclves of the 
information collected by Mr Bonwick, in his very 
interesting book, The Romance of the Wool-trade 
(London : Griffith, Farran, &c., 1887). 

But, first, as to the different kinds of sheep. 
The Bighorn is the wild-sheep of Kamschatka, of 
which we lately gave some notes; and it may be 
taken for granted that all species of the domestic 
sheep were at one time wild, or are descended 
from wild tribes. When the Aryan Hindus in- 
vaded India, it is recorded that they took their 
flocks with them; but whether the wild-sheep 
still to be found on the hills of Northern India 
are the descendants of wanderers from these 
flocks, or descendants of the progenitors of them, 
we do not pretend to say. 

Chief among the domesticated sheep of the 
British Isles 1s the Southdown, whose charac- 
teristics used to be—although we are told they 
are changed somewhat now—thin chine, low fore- 
end, and rising backbone, a small hornless head, 
speckled face, thin lips, woolled ears, and bright 
eyes. The wool should ‘be short, close, curled, 
fine, and free from spiry projecting fibres.’ 
Then there are the Romney Marsh, the Cotswold, 
the Lincoln, the Leicester, and the Hardwick 
sheep, each with its distinctive marks and value. 
The Welsh sheep have long necks, high shoulders, 
narrow breasts, long bushy tails, and small bones ; 
the wool is not first-class, but the mutton is ex- 
cellent, The Irish native sheep are of two kinds, 
the short-woolled and long-woolled ; but South- 
downs and Leicesters have been so long crossed 
with them, that their idiosyncrasies are no longer 
marked. The Shetland sheep are supposed to 
have come from Denmark, but have also been 
erossed with English and Scotch varieties, In 
Scotland, the Cheviot and the Blackfaced are the 
two ruling types. The Cheviot is a very hand- 
some animal, with long body, white face, small 

rojecting cyes, and well-formed legs, The wool 
is excellent, as the ‘tweed’-makers of the Border 
‘know, but is not so soft as that of the English 
Southdowns. The Blackfaced is the familiar form 
we dee in the Highlands, supposed to have come 
originally ‘from abroad,’ but now regarded as the 
nativo sheep of Scotland. It is a hardy animal, 
accustomed to rough food and rough weather, 
with a fine deep cheat, broad back, slender legs, 
attractive face, and picturesque horns. The wool 
is not so good as that of the Cheviot variety, but 
the mutton is better. Of course, English varieties 
have been largely crossed with the two native 
Scotch kinds; yet these still remain distinct, and 
are easily recognisable. 

As Jong ogo os the time of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, the wool of English sheep had a high repu- 
tation, and had even then found its way to Rome. 
Of English monarchs, Edward III. seema to 
have been the first to endeavour to stimulate the 
pastoral industry by the manufacture of woollen 
cloths and the export of raw wool. But Henry 
“VIII. thought that sheep-breeding had been 
carried too far, and the farmers were making too 
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much money out of it; 60 he decreed that no one 
should keep more than two thousand four hundred 
sheep at one time, and that no man should be 
allowed to occupy more than two farms, In the 
time of Charles it the export of both sheep and 
wool was strictly prohibited. As late as 1788, 
there were curious prohibitory enactments with 
reference to sheep; and the date is interesting, 
because it was the date of the settlement of New 
South Wales. There was a fine of three pounds 
upon the carrying off of any sheep from the British 
Tales, except for use on board ship; and even 
between the islands and the mainland of Scotland, 
or across a tidal river, sheep could not be trans- 
ported without a special permit, and the execu- 
tion of a bond that the animals were not for 
exportation. Indeed, no sheep could be shorn 
within five miles of the sea-coast without the 
presence of @ revenue officer, to see that the law 
was not evaded. 

It is not surprising, then, that the first sheep 
settled in Australia—the only great pastoral 
country that has never had a native variety—did 
not go from England. It is very curious that 
in Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, where 
now lies a great portion of the pastoral wealth 
of the world, there never wag any animal in the 
smallest degree resembling o sheep until somq 
enterprising Britons took it there. 

The first sheep introduced into Australia were. 
from the Cape and from India, The ships which! 
went out with the convicts of 1788 had a few 
sheep on board for the officers’ mess, which wore 

resumably consumed before the Cape of Good 
Hope was reached. There some animals were 
procured for the new settlement. The Cape at: 
the time was in the hands of the Dutch, who had 
large flocks of sheep and immense herds of cattle. 
The sheep they had were not imported from 
Europe, but were the native breed they had found 
in the hands of the aborigines when the Dutch 
colony was founded one hundred and thirty years 
previously. ; 

The native Afriean sheep is of the fat-tail kind. 
Wool was not then an item of wealth in the 
Dutch colony ; but the fat tails were appreciated 
as an excellent substitute for butter. All over 
Africa and over a large part of Asia, varictics 
of the fat-tail species are still to be found. In 
Tibet they abound ; and the Turcomans have vast . 
flocks of them. But Tibet has also other varieties, 
and notably one very like the llama of Peru, with 
a very soft and most useful fleece, providing tho 
famous Tibetan wool. In Palestine and Syria the 
fat-tail sheep is abundant; and of the Palestine 
breed it is recorded that they ‘have a monstrous 
round of fat, like a cushion, in place of the tail, 
which sometimes weighs thirty or forty pounda. 
The wool of this sheep is coarse, much tangled, 
and felted, and mixed with coarse dark-coloured 
hair. ; 

Although the first sheep taken to Australia , 
were from the Cape, the most important of the ) 
earlier consignments were from India, the nearest 
British possession to the new colony. Indeed, for | 
over thirty ycars Australia was ecclesiastically ” 
within the see of the Bishop of Calcutta, and 47; 
letters to England usnally went by way of the,a, 
Indian capital. a Es 

The Bengalee sheep are described ag ‘amall,—= 
lank, and thin, and the colour of three-fourths , 
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of each flock is black or dark gray. The quality 
of the fleece is worse than the colour; it is harsh, 
thin, and wiry to a very remarkable d , and 
ordinarily weighs but half a pound.’ Not a very 
promising subject, one would think, for the Aus- 
tralian pastures, but the flesh was excellent; 
and climate and crossing of breeds work wonders. 

That which gave value to the Australian breed 
of sheep, however, was the introduction of the 
Spanish merino, which in time found its way 
to che Cape, and thence to Australia. There is 
an old tradition that the famous merino sheep 
of Spain came originally from England; but it 
appears from Pliny and others that Spain had 
a reputation for fine wool long before the Roman 
occupation. The word merino is supposed b 
some to be derived from Imri, the fabled floc. 
of Palesting; and by others from marino, or 
ultramarine, from the tradition of their having 
been brought by sea. Some writers believe 
that the merino came originally from Barbary, 
probably among the flocks of the Moors when 
they captured Southern Spain. The merinos are 
considered very voracious, and not very prolific ; 
they yield but little milk, and are very subject 
to cutaneous diseases. Youatt describes two 
varieties of them in Spain, and the wool is of 
remarkable fineness, 

About the year 1790, the Spanish merino began 
to be imported into the Cape, and a few yenrs 
later a certain Captain Waterhouse was sent 
from Sydney to Capetown to buy stock for the 
colonial establishment. He thought the service 
in which ho was engaged ‘almost a disgrace to 
an officer ;’ but when he left the Cape again, 
he brought with him ‘forty-nine head of black- 
cattle, three mares, and one hundred and seven 
sheep’—arriving ab Port Jackson with the logs 
of nine of the cattle and about one-third of the 
cheer Three cows, two mares, and twenty-four 

e& 


of t pee belonged to that officer, and with 
this voyage he founded not only his own fortune, 
but also the prosperity of the great Australian 


colony. Further importations. followed ; and a 
Captain Macarthur, early in the present century, 
went home to London to endeavour to form a 
Company to carry on sheep-rearing on an ex- 
tensive scale. He did not succeed, and returned 
to Port Jackson to pursue his enterprise himself. 
Eventually, he obtained the concession of a few 
square miles of land, and thus became the father 
of Australian ‘squatting.’ He located himeelf 
on the Nepean River, to the south-west of 
Sydney; and to his industry and sagacity is 
attributed in great part the origin of the immense 
wool-trade which has developed between the 
colony and the mother-country. 

And what is now the wool-wealth of Aus- 
tralasial In 1820 there were not more than 
cen thousand sheep of ‘a good sort’ in New 
South Wales; and in the same year, wool from 
the colon _Was sold in London at an average of 
three shillings and sevenpence the pound. This 
led to the circulation of fabulous reports of the 
profits to be made out of sheep; and there was 
ane a run for some years on squatting lots. 
n 1848 some Australians started sheep-running 
in New Zealand; and by 1860 the sheep in 
these islands had increased to 2,400,000. In 
1865, the number there had grown to 5,700,000 ; 
in 1870, to 9,500,000; and in 1877, to 14,300,000. 
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In 1886 the pastoral wealth of the whole of 
the Australasian colonies stood thus : \ 









Colony, Number of Sheep. 
New South Wales......00000 00.0... 37,820, 906 
New Zealand... 


. 16,677,455 


sites 84,222 279 


At only ten shillings per head, this represents 
a capital of over forty-two millions sterling, 
without counting the value of the land. 

But now as to the yield of the flocka 
latest complete figures are for 1884, and are as 
follows : 










Colony, Pounds of Wool. Value. 
New South Wales...... 171,612,279 £8,895,543 
New Zealand............0. 82,138,718 3,342,509 
Victoria... ......- -, 61,369,000 3,878,620 
South Austraha .. 47,296,784 1,823,481 
Queensland 930,525,977 1,889, 504 
Tasmania.......... . 4,215,101 453,567 
Woastern Australi . 4,272,948 249,255 


Total ...... 410,430,807 £20,532,429 


The London prices of ‘ Australian greasy wool’ 
have thus varied: In 1850, 11d. per pound; in 
1858, 94d.; in 1860, 1s, 2d.; in 1869, Is. 64d. ; 
in 1871, 74d.; in 1872, 18.; in 1884, Ild. In 
1884 the price of Lincoln wool in the same market 
was 10d, per pound. 

The total importations of wool into England in 
1885-86 were 1,819,182 bales, of which no fe\ x 
than 1,139,842 bales, or nearly three-fourths’ uf 
the whole, came from Australasia. The rest 
came from the Capo and Natal, 227,289 balcs ; 
India, 101,770; the Mediterranean, 79,433 ; Russia, 
65,027 ; other pala countries, 47,655 ; Chi 
2393; and the Falk 

It would transeend the limits of this article to 
attempt to sketch the history and growth of the 
woollen industry in the manufacture of cloths. 
It is an industry, if not as old aos the hills, at least 
very nearly as old as the fig-leaves of Eden; for 
we may assume as a certainty that tho next gar- 
ments worn by our forefathers were constructed 
in some way from the fleecy coats of these bleat- 
ing followers. 

ta the middle ages, all the best wool was pro- 
duced in England, and the woollen manufaéture 
centred in Norfolk, although both the west of 
England and Ireland had also factories. There 
are in existence specimens of cloth made in these 
medieval days which show that the quality of the 
wool employed was not equal to that which we 
now use. The art of weaving is supposed to have 
been brought from the Netherlands; af anyrate 
there were strong political alliances between the 
English sovereigns and the weavers of Bruges and 
of Ghent In these old days, when Norwich, 
Aylsham, and Lynn had the lion’s share of the 
woollen tpads, ie great mart for English and 
foreign cloths was at Stourbridge near Cam- 
bridge, where a fair was held ¥ ch lasted a 
wonth every year. 

How the wogllen trade has extended to York- 
shire and Scotlaz.u it would take too long to tell. 
But a word may be added of a quite new 
development of it at the antipodes, The Aus- 


and Islands, 6614 bales. 
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tralians are not going to be content with growing 
the wool; they are also manufacturing it into 
cloth, turning out some millions of yards of 
woollen cloth per annum. What is to be the 
result? Will our colonial children take away 
from us the industry which we have monopolised 
for centuries? It may be so, and our consvlation 
is, that it will be our own children who are 
succeeding to the inheritance. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


By tz AvTHoR or ‘Menazan,’ ‘Jonny Henntno,’ 
‘Coun? Royat,' FTc. 


CHAPTER L.—BOOTS AGAIN. 


Next morning, Josephine found ao cab awaiting 
her. Cable had paid her bill and sent the con- 
veyance for her. He had given instructions to 
the driver to convey her along the Okehampton 
and Launceston road beyond the town toa point 
where, at the head of the first hill, stood a frag- 
ment of an old stone cross. She had fancied that 
he would have come with his van of calves into 
the cathedral yard, drawn up before the Clarendon 
Hotel, and had her box laden on the van there; 
but Richard Cable had too much delicacy under 
his roughness of manner to subject her to such 
a humiliation; she was to leave the Clarendon 
as she had come to it, in a hired conveyance, and 
as a lady ; only when beyond the town would he 
receive her box and her on his van. 

She reached the cross before him, and dis- 
mounted. When she opened her purse, the driver 
objected—he had already received his fare; the 
man who had ordered him had paid. Josephine 
had ler box placed by the side of the road. A 
little inn stood near the cross, and the landlady 
good-naturedly asked her to step in—ii she were 
waiting for the conch. ‘No charge, miss; you 
needn’t take anything.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Josephine modestly ; ‘you are 
very kind; but I am not going by the coach. A 
gentleman—I mean a man who drives o van of 
calves, is going to pick me up.’ 

‘Oh, you mean Dicky Cable. 
by our way.’ 

‘Yes; I am going on with Mr Cable’ As she 
spoke, she saw the cob, and Cable limping at its 
side, ascending the red road cut between banks of 
rel sandstone hung with ferns and overarched 
with rich limes. 

‘He looks very greatly changed,’ said Josephine 
to herself—‘oldened, hardened, and somewhat 
lame.’ 

Presently he came up. Rain had fallen in the 
night, and the red mud was splashed about his 
boots and the wheels of the van. The calves 
within put their noses between the bars and 
lowed ; they were frightened by the motion of the 
vehicle ; but they were not hungry, for they had 
been fed by Cable before starting. He scarcely 
said good-morning to Josephine ; it was mumbled, 
but be touched his hat to her. Then he shoul- 
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dered her travelling-box and put it on the top of 
the van. This van consisted of a sort ef pen or 
cage on wheels; the sides and top were con- 
structed like a cage, with bars of wood, and 
between the bars the air got to the calves, and 
the calves were visible. There was a seat in front, 
and the door into the pen was behind—it let 
down so as to form an inclined plane, up and 
down which the calves could walk, when driven 
into or out of the cage. 

How was Josephine to be accommodated in euch 
a contrivance? Was she to go into the cage among 
the calves, or to be slung under the conveyance 
between the wheels, or to be perched on the top, 
as in an omnibus? Richard pointed with his 
whip to the driver's seat. ; 

‘Am I to sit there?’ she asked.—He nodded. 

‘Then where do you sit?’ 

He got upon the shaft, as o carter perches 
himeelf. 

‘I do not like to take your place,’ said Jose- 
phine. ‘You will be very uncomfortable there’ 

‘It is not the first time you have made me 
uncomfortable. Sit where I have put you. I 
must be off every few minutes when we come 
toa hill; then I walk.’ 

That was—he limped. His thigh was well, but 
he never could walk with it as formerly. It 
gave him no pain, and his movements were not 
ungainly, but there was a decided limp as he 
walked. 

He was not in a mood for conversation. Jose- 
phine could touch him as he sat at her feet on the 
shaft with his back to her. He did not once look 
round ; he went about his work, driving, walking, 
attending to the calves, as if he were quite alone. 
Nevertheless, he must have thought of her, for 
when he came to a piece of road newly stoned, he 
went leisurely, and glanced furtively behind—not 
at her face—to see that the jolting did not hurt 
her ; and when a shower came on, without a word 
he threw his waterproof coat over her knees. 
Presently they came to a long ascent. He got 
down and walked. She also descended and 
walked on the other side from him. She won- 
dered whether his silence would continue the |! 
whole way, whether he would relax his etgrn- 
ness. ; : 

The journey was tedious ; tie cob travelled [f 
slowly, and the stoppages were long, whilst 
farmers laggled with Richard over the price of 
the calves, The sale of these latter did not, how- 
ever, begin till the road left the red sandstone and 
approached Dartmoor. The yeomen and farmers 
in proximity to the moor were a thriving race ; 
they could send any number of young cattle to 
run on the moor at a nominal fee to the ‘ Moor- 
men ’—that is, to certain fellows who he’ “- 
Rav eee to guard the vast waste of ro 
own, of mountain and valley, under the Prince 
of Wales as Duke of Cornwall; for Dartmoor 
forest is duchy property though situated in Devon, 
and indeed occupying its heart. To the present 
day, it is about the borders of the moor that the 
old yeoman is still to be found, occupying in 
many casea his ancestral farm, the pilings of 
which date back three or four hundred years 
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They consist of a dane qmadeangls : one side is 
occupied by the dwelling-house, that looks into 
the yard, but is divided from it by o emall raised 

en. The major portion of the yard or court 
is a pen for the half-wild cattle driven in from 
the moor; and about it are the stables and cow- 
houses, the ‘shippen,’ and the ‘linneys’—the 
‘shippen’ for sheep, and the ‘linneys’ for wagons 
and carts and the farmer's gig. 

The worst seasons do not affect the yeomen 
round the moor; they must thrive, when they 
have free run for any number of sheep and cattle 
and horses over the downs, where the grass is 
always sweet, the water pare, and where disease 
never makes its appearance. All they have to 
concern themselves about is a supply of winter- 
food for the stock. Elsewhere, the depression in 
agriculture, the repeal of the corn-laws, killed off 
the yeomen; only on the moor-fringes do they 
thrive to this day as sturdy, as well-to-do, and us 
independent, and, it must be added, as delighting 
in law as of old. Dartmoor lay on the suuth and 
east, and the cold clay land of North Devon on 
the west ; land also, as already said, that is exccl- 
lent running and rearing grouud for young cuttle. 
Consequently, Richard Cable, as soon as he 
reached the frontiers of these two poor lands—one 
peut and the other clay—found buyers, but not 

ayers who were ready to part with their money 
without a haggle over coppers. 

It was not Richard who went after the farmers 
with his goods, as a chapman goes about amon 
farmhouses with his wares; but the yeomen an 
farmers came to him. But when they came, they 
made poor pretences that they had chanced on 
him when bound elsewhere, or were at the tavern 
for some other purpose. The times of Richard's 
arrival were pretty well known. The van 
travelled slower than the news, os the thunder 
rolls after the flash. The men who came after 
calves were all alike in this—they had very red 
faces, and all filled their clothes to overflow. 
They had all Joud and cheery voices, and o 
breezy good-humour not unmixed with bluster, 
bred of the consciousness that their pockets 
were well lined, and that they were petty lords 
on their own domains. In one thing, they, more- 
ever, were all deficient—in the knowledge of 
the value of time. Josephine looked on with 
wonder at the business Richard did and at the 
way in which it was done. The scenery was 
lovely, so lovely that she enjoyed it in spite 
of the trouble in which she was, The ranges 
of tors, or granite peaks of the moor, its wild- 
ness and barrenness, contrasted with the rich- 
ness of the country at its feet; now clothed 
in the many-tinted garment of autumn, gray 
desolation towering above pillowy woods of gold 
and amber, of copper and of green. What could 
be more beautiful In her present weariness of 
expectation and disappointment, she longed to 
fly to the recesses of the moor, build herself 
& cell there of lichened granite stones, and there 
spend the rest of her days away from the sight 
and sounds of men. 

At noon on the first day, the van halted at 
a small wayside inn, and Richard ordesed dinner. 
‘There is but hom ond eggs,’ he anid. ‘Your 
peavey a put up with that to-day. The 
a is , but you shall have tolerable ginger 
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The night was spent at an old coaching inn, 
a large sian ned place with vast stables. There 
sha was treated to an excellent su per and to 
the best of rooma; but Richard pa not su 
with her, or indeed see her after their arri 
at the inn. 

Next, morning he paid the account, and they 
started on their further course, Her boots had 
been well cleaned ; not so those of Cable, which 
still bore the red mud splashes that had come 
on them when they were in the sandetone dis- 
trict, 

It was now clear to Josephine that Richard 
would not agree to a reconciliation; she must 
abandon the hopes she had entertained that he 
would unbend and yield. She alsv had inade 
up her mind; and when they came to a hill, 
up which both walked, she went to him on his 
side of the horse. ‘Mr Cable,’ she said, ‘you 
are at once kind and cruel, You provide for 
me very differently than for yourself, and make 
provision that I shall Jack no comfort; but 

ou do not give me a good word, and not a 
ook good or bad.’ 

‘Well, said he, ‘of whom have [FT learned 
to be cruel? You were scornful and offensive 
because I did not in o few wecks acquire your 
ways; and now I am better, I have learned 
something—that you have taught me—to be 
unfeeling and seek my own self-interest.’ 

‘No; I was never either one or the other.’ 

He laughed contemptuously. ‘Not unfeeling !' 

‘No—Richard, I mean Mr Cable—I was 
thoughtless, but not unfeeling. I was not self- 
seeking, or I would not have married you.’ 

‘You married me to suit a whiu, and when you 
had me, the whim came to slap me in the taco 
and sneer “f my manners,’ 

She drew a long sigh ; there was truth in this, 
and she did not contradict it, 

‘But we will not cry over epilt milk and strive 
to patch up broken eggs. 
sata up and stowed away in the lockers of the 
aut.’ 

‘Tell me this, Richard: are you 80 act against 
me in your own mind that you will not take me 
to your side again? Are we never to come 
nearer each other than as I sit on the box, and 

ou on the shaft, with your back turned to me? 

8 your face always to look away from me?’ 

*For ever and for ever. It is your doing.’ 

*T have ropes against you, I know ; but, I 
suppose, to all who trespass, forgiveness is duc 
when sought with tears,’ 

"No, he said ; ‘your trespass was too deep.’ 

‘ And Iam to be for ever separated from you?’ 

‘ For ever.’ 

¢Then—Mr Cable, if Iam not to Le regarded 
as a wife, I will owe you nothing. I have 
money, and I will pay for my lodging and 
food at the inns. I will not be indebted to 
you for anything.—What had you determined 
on for me at St Kerian?’ 

*T also have money; I will not let you want. 
You shall huve all you need to live like a lady ; 
you shall have @ house and a eervant ; and you 
shall have half of all the money I earn, and I 
earn now a great deal,’ : 

‘T will not t@uch it—no, not a penny of it.’ 

*You are proud,’ he said, scowling—‘ proud 
and wilfnl ; headstrong always,’ 
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‘And you are proud, Mr Cable, There is the 
fortune of Cousin Gabriel Gotham—your father, 
lying untouched ; ‘the rents and dividends are 
accumulating. You will not have them, and I 
will not. Yes, you are proud, and I am proud also. 
I have some spirit left in me, though much is 
gone. I will live et St Kerian, as that is your 
wish ; but I will not share your moncy—I will 
not touch any of it. I will work for my own 
bread, and not eat that of charity. I have a 
little monsy. Good Miss Otterbourne forced a 
five-pound note on me, and I have saved my 
wages. I will buy myself o sewing-machine, and 
live at St Kerian by my own hands and feet. 
I sup there is sufficient vanity among the 
girls there to make them desire to dress beyond 
their station ; and that the government schools 
have done their work effectually in giving them 
@ distaste for doing their own needlework. So 
there will be an opportunity for me to pick up 
a livelihood, and to be indebted to none—to you 
least of all.’ :, 

‘Proud,’ he muttered—‘ proud and wayward, 
as of old. I feed my calves. Why should not I 
feed you?’ 

‘ Because I am not a calf.’ 

They walked on in silence some way. Jose- 
phine’s blood was roused. After reaching the 
top of the hill, before mounting, she said in a 
less excited and resolute tone: ‘Do not call me 
wrong-headed. I have my self-respect to sustain, 
and I cannot live on your charity if I may not 
bear your name.’ 

Again they drove on some little way—now 
over ao down that commanded a glorious view 
of rolling land stretching far away to the west 
and north-west, and of ragged granite peaks, 
their sides strewn with overturned rocks, divided 
from each other by clefts, out of which rushed 
brawling torrents, coffee-coloured with the dye 
of the peat-bogs out of which they sprung. 

When they came to another rise, Josephine 
dismounted again and walked up the hill beside 
her husband. The hill was steep, and she walked 
bent forward, looking at the ground. ‘Mr Cable,’ 
she said, ‘at the inn where we spent the night, 
my boots were cleaned, but uot yours.’ 

‘No,’ he answered, with a short laugh. ‘I was 
not there as a grand gentleman traveller, but 
as a plain trading wayfarer. They don’t black 
the boots of such as me.’ 

‘They are ecg with mud of many colours.’ 

‘Docs it offend you that your driver has dirty 
boots, my Jady ?? 7" 

‘No, Cable; but I think it would be 
pleasanter for yourself, if your boots were 
cleaned.’ 

‘My boots! I remember what offence they gave 
youonce, They would not take a polish, Thoy 
were so steeped in oil that they might not come 
into your ladyship’s boudoir! Are you sneering 
at my boots again ?’ 

‘No, Richard ; I never sneer now.’ She put 
her delicate hand over her brow and wiped it, 
aud then got up into her place again. 

Presently they came to a spring that gushed 
into o granite trough—a spring of such crystalline 
brightness, that looking down through the water 
was like looking through a magnifying glass. 
There was a button at the bottom of the trough, 
and one could distinguish the four holes in it. 
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‘This water is rey ood and fresh ; shall I give 

you some?’ asked Hichard Cable. 
‘No, anewered Josephine. ‘I will take nothi 
from you, not even a cup of cold water. I wi 
help myself. I will take nothing till it is offered . 
in love.’ ; 

He looked hastily at her, and saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. He trembled, and jashed — 
hia horse savagely, and uttered something much 
like an oath. He was angry with the cob—it 
was going to sleep over its journey ; and a horse 
that goes to sleep whilst walking is linble to fall 
and cut its knees Richard Cable detected, or 
fancied he detected, somnolency in the horse, and 
he worried it with whip and jerk of rein till 
he had roused it to full activity and a tro 
whereat all the calves began to low and ple 
not to be so severely shaken ; but Cable had no 
compassion on the calves; he lashed into the 
horse, and made it run along as it had not run 
that day or last. 

‘It is all pride and wilfulness,’ he said to him- 
self. 

From sitting on the shaft with his legs hanging 
down, they were much splashed with mud by 
the horse, as it went through every wet and 
dirty place in the road ; this was especially the 
case when it was trotting ; and Richard, lookin~ 
down at his boots, saw them caked with 
layer on igzer, or clot on chot; below 
red, then ti,,rwhite mud of the preelr 
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—one ought to keep one’s-selz .*~__€ctal walking, 
When they reached the place callete alone, 

path, a hamlet with an inn, and ar, for 

whitewashed and thatched with straw, and ¢ 

ing like a cottage, he ordered supper, and 

went after his cob, to rub it down with 

He was careful of his beast, and always at 

to his comforts and hecessities himeeli. 4 

he got milk for the calves; but when he. 

out into the yard, he found Josephine there with 

a pan of skimmed milk, dipping in her hand 

and holding it to the hungry creatures, who 

opened their pink wet mouths and mumbled her 

hand till they had sucked off it all the milk, 

‘How proud she is!’ muttered Cable. ‘She 
does this out of wickedness—to pay me for having 
given her a lift in my van., She will owe me 
nothing.’ 

Before he went to bed, he took his boots to 
the kitchen and asked that they might be put 
where, they would dry before morning, when 
he would brush them over himself. He slept 
soundly that night ; and on waking, dressed him- 
eelf, brushed the mud off the bottoms of his 
trousera, and then descended in his stocking-soles 
in quest of his boots, As he came down the 
back-staira, he could look intu and across -the 
kitchen, and he saw behind it, in the back- 
shed that served the purpose of boothole and 
back kitchen, the figure of Josephine. She 
stood near the door, with the fresh morning 
light streaming in on her, and white pigeons 
flying about ontside, and perching near the 
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or er 
door, expecting the morning ess of crambs 
She *had her sleeves turned ba exposing her 


beautiful arms, and—she was blackening his 
boots. 





SOME HINTS TO AMATEUR ACTORS. 
MAKING-UP. 


Wuat amateur actor thoroughly understands the 
art of making-up? There are many who think 
they do, but who generally succeed in producing 
a different impression upon their audience ; and 
when a performance is given under professional 
superintendence, the wise course is usually fol- 
lowed of hiring an artist from the perruquier 
to perform the necessary transformations. TO- 
fessional actors dispense, as a rule, with the 
services of any euch auxiliary, and there seems 
to be no reason why amateurs should not do 
the same. All that is needed for the purpose 
of changing one’s appearance is a little know- 
ledge and a little imagination. The knowledge 
extends to what colours must be used in moking- 
up the face for different chara.ters ; and the im- 
agination should teach how those colours should 
be applied in order to produce the desired effect 
at the proper distance. 

In the first place, we have tu remember that 
the actor is to be seen in an artificial light, 
where, except in burlesque or pantomime, he 
wishes his face to prescnt a natural appearance. 
In order to judge of the eflect he 1s to pro- 
duce, it is therefore necessary that he should 
make-up by the same light as that in which 
he is to perform. To ae by candle-light for 
a gaslicht performance would be a great mis- 
take; for there is probably as much difference 
between the colours of these two lights as there 
is between that of gaslight and of the light 
produced by electricity. Colours whicl: look per- 
jectly natural by gaslight, appear, when seen 
by daylight, to be hideoady overburdened with 
yellow. The fact is that all artificial lights 
possess the power of ‘killing’ yellow, some in a 
greater and some in a less degree; so thal we 
must always remember to add a certain pro- 
portion of yellow to any pigments whose effect 

y daylight we desire 40 reproduce upon the 
stage. A person ignorant of this will struggle 
incficctually to impart freshness to the colour of 
his complexion by the aid of white alone, and 
only succeed in producing what professional 
critica contemptuously characterise as a ‘dirty 
make-up.’ This property which gaslight possesses 
of ‘killing’ yellow probably furnishes the reason 
why a clear and healthy complexion looks muddy 
and haggard if exhibited in the full glare of the 
foothghta. It explaing, in fact, the necessity 
for making-up, even when the actor does not 
wish to alter the character of his face. 

_Before making-up, the actor should dress for 
his part ond put on his wig, if he has to wear 
one. These preparations will enable him to 
judge of the effect he is producing far better 
than if they were postponed until the completion 
of the make-up. e face should previously be 
washed in order to remove any perspiration which 
would prevent the colours from adhering smoothly 
to the skin. It is first n to powder the 
face and neck to the aired tint for the 
general complexion. This should be done with 
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violet powder or pearl powder with which ‘a 
little powdered chrome has been mixed—how 
much, the judgment must decide—with a little 
red. If the character is a youthful one and 
the complexion clear and delicate, vermilion in 
the powdered form is the proper red to use 
For sunburnt soldiers or dark-skinned foreigners, 
Armenian bole (a dark reddish brown) is to be 
preferred. Combinations of these two reds in 
suitable ie with yellow and white will 
give all the varieties of complexion likely to be 
wanted. 

The next step is to rouge the cheeks. This 
should be done with vermilion applied by means 
of a hare’s foot. If the complexion is dark 
brown, vermilion will still be neccesary if any 
warmth of colour is to be imparted to the 
cheeks, as the addition of more Armenian bole 
will only make the complexion dull and heavy. 
The red should be applied close np to the eyes 
—higher up than it appears in nature—the eflect 
of the strong contrast of colours being to give 
the eyes a more brilliant appearance. A little 
red should also be applied under the eyebrows, 
to counteract the cavernous appearance caused by 
the shadows thrown upwards by the footlights ; 
but the eyelids should not be reddened unless 
au expression of grief or age is desired. The 
marking of the cycbrows is frequently overdone 
by amateurs, who over-estimate the effect of dis- 
tance in toning down strong lines. An eyebrow 
pencil, which should be dark brown or black, 
may be use| cither to increase the length or the 
thickness of the natural eyebrows. Ly increasing 
their thickness we give a sterner and more mas- 
culine expression to the face; but their natural 
length should not be increased unless it is con- 
spicuously deficient. Tle expression of the eyes 
is greatly assisted by a thin line close under the 
lower eyelashes, This line should be dark brown 
or black, but it is only necessary in a theatre or 
a large hall. At a drawing-room performance it 
is better omitted. Tor man arts, algo, it is 
necessary that the nose should be treated a0 as 
to bring the face into harmony with the desired 
characteristics. This requires some skill and 





care. 
Tf any false hair is to be put upon the face, 
this should be done before the colouring is com- 
pleted. False hair is made to adhere by means 
of liquid ‘spirit gum.’ The gum should be laid 
upon the face with a camel-hair brush, and the 
hair should the be apie and pressed home 
with a damp towel ‘The hair is caaily pulled 
off again after the performance ; and the remains 
of the spirit gum may be removed with tho aid 
of a little grease, which will prevent any sub- 
sequent soreness of the skin. Most actors prefer 
vaseline for this purpose; but spermaceti oint- 
ment, or even lard, will do equally well; and 
the writer once used salad oil with o perfectly 
satisfactory result. . 
If the eolor has a moustache of hia own which 
he wishes to hide, this is a delicate and difficult 
task to accomplish. The best way is to rub the 
two sides of the moustache down with a moist 
cake of soap until the hairs all adhere flatly to 
the face. It the ends persist in sticking out, they 
may sometimes be fastened down with a little 
spirit gum, which must be applied before the soa: 
is laid on. When the gum is dry, the scap shoul 
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be passed over it, The use of the soap serves two 
“purposes : it sticks the hair down flat against the 
face, and it forms an adhesive surface for the 
powder afterwards to be applied. The operation 
must be performed before the complexion is made- 
up, and as imuch time as possible should be 
allowed for the soap to dry. Practice alone can 
make a person an adept at concealing his 
moustache, and of course some of these ornaments 
are so thick and bristly that they obstinately 
refuse to be effaced at all. 

The art of ‘lining’ the face to simulate the 
wrinkles of age is one very imperfectly under- 
stood. Frequently does the amateur performer 
draw a labyrinthine meshwork of thin dark lines, 
which only convey the effect of a dirty face when 
seen upon the stage. The point to decide is 
rather how few than how many wrinkles to mark 
upon the face. A few broad touches partaking 
more of the nature of shadows than of mere lines, 
will often give an effect which would be destroyed 
by any attempt at a more minute treatment. Tho 
lines should be made with dark red, not black. 
An ordinary water-colour cake and a small brush 
are the implements needed. The natural wrinkles 
of the face will afford the best guide to where the 
artificial ones are to be painted, although, of 
course, they must be varied according to the 
character to be represented. For example, in 
marking the ‘crows’-feet’ in the outer corners of 
the eyes, a jovial expression is given by drawing 
the lines downwards, and a serious or mournful 
expression by drawing them upwards. It should 
further be borne in mind that if the light is 
strong, the lining will require to be strong in 
pelea a but in performing by an imperfect 
ight, the lining should be subdued os much as 
possible. 

If a wig with a bald front is to be worn, it must 
be carefully fixed before the face is made-up. 
The bald front is joined to the face by the aid 
of ‘wig-paste.” This consists of a pinkish colour- 
ing matter combined with wax ; consequently, it 
vey melts with warmth. A little of the paste 
should be rubbed upon the forehead and also 
upon the inside of the bald front. The latter 
should then be fitted to its proper position in 
front, and the wig should be carefully drawn 
over the head. No attcmpt should be made to 
adjust the bald front alter the wig is on, o3 this 
will invariably spoil the set of it When the 
wig is on, some wig-paste must be rubbed over 
the joint between the bald front and the forehead. 
The complexion must, of course, be made up to 
match the colour upon the bald front, and the 
latter must be powdered to conceal any glossiness 
which would mark o distinction between it and 
the face. 
have to be whitened, a moist cake of soap should 
be passed over them, to enable the powder to 
adhere to them. We must remember to temper 
our white with yellow in producing the eflect of 
gray hair, unless we wish to represent a cold 

luish gray. 

We have described some processes of making- 
np with the ordinary powders which may be 
obtained at any chemist’s shop. Of late yeara, 
‘grease-paints’—which ore manufactured in the 
same manner as wig-paste, only in various colours 
—have come largely into use, These grease- paints 
ate sold, like wig-paste, in sticks at fivepence or 
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sixpence apiece. The grease-paint may be applied 
to the one by first rubbing i in the Caley oP the 
hand, where any desired combination of colours 
can be mixed. Grease-paints are not liable, 
like N arly to be disturbed by perspiration ; and 
by their use, the process of making-up the face 
to match the bald front of a wig is greatly 
facilitated, and they are therefore much in request 
by actors who play ‘old men and character 
business,’ A small stick of dark-red grease-paint 
eut to a point with a penknife does admirably for 
lining the face. These paints can be removed 
from the skin easily with the aid of se, but 
they should not be applied to the Fair We 
believe the composition of these paints to be no 
difficult art, and we have heard that an eminent 
London actor always makes his own grease-paints. 
As regards what can be purchased ready made, 
we prefer the sticks of German manufacture. 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
A STORY IN NINE CHAPTERS. 
By T. W. Sreicut, 
CHAYPTER I. 


‘T nope to goodness, dear Lady Cheshunt won't 
disappoint me at the last moment. Her presence 
yond give quite an eclat to the gdfair. But 
she is so eccentric and forgetful—al least so I 
am given to understand—that little dependence 
can be placed on anything she promiges.’ 

‘After what Mr Roding ‘ies done for her 
nephew in obtaining for lim sucl. an excellent 
appointment in the City, it would be very un- 
grateful of her not to come.’ 

‘It would be just like her not to do, so, Her 
nephew has got the appointment, a2 * I hav 
no doubt that is all she cares abov' nd yet, 
I do so wish she would put in parapes 
although she is only a buronet’s v. 
deaf and disagreenble into the bar, 
Barker and Mrs Wignall will both be h-, 

I know for a fact that neither of them ]q 

able to sccure any one of higher standing. , 
Dean’s daughter at their dinner-parties.—W eu, 
we can but hope for the best. I sincerely trust 
that the dining-room of our next house wil be 
nothing like so cramped in size as this one,’ 

‘Surely, you are not thinking of leaving this 
house already! You have only been in it \since 
last June.’ ‘ 

‘That may be,’ said the elder lady with a\nod 
of her head, which she mennt to be full of shic- 
nificance ; ‘but Mr Roding has said several tin ies 
of late that he doesn’t like this neighbourhoctd. 
Now that he is coining a fortune so rapidly, he 
thinks we ought to aspire to something Righers - 
that, in fact, we ought to get into a different; 
“set.” He even hints at a mansion in Tyburnia 
or West Kensington; and I myself often feel’ 
that I am scarcely in my proper ephere in these 
suburban circles, however exclusive they may try 
to make people believe they are.’ ‘ 

The person who enunciated this candid expres- 
sion of opinion was Mrs Matthew Roding, of 
Chesterfield Villa, Tulse Hill She might have 
been two or three and thirty years of age, an 
was not without considerable pretensions to 


looks ; but as against those pretensions must be { 
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set down her vanity, her affectations, and a eel- 
fishness eo transparent as to deceive nobody. 
Although it was still early forenoon, she was as 
overdreased as she always was. She would not 
merely have been offended, she would have dis- 
believed any one who told her how much more 
attractive she would have looked in a simple 
tuorning robe, and minus her rings, chains, and 
bangles, than in the befurbelowed and beflounced 
dress, with its long rustling train, which she was 
now wearing. But not to every one is it given 
to appreciate the charms of ‘sweet sully, 

er companion was 4 brown-haired, brown- 
eyed girl of twenty, Mary ey, by name. 
She was a distant relative of Mrs Roding, and 
was the orphaned daughter of a country doctor 
who had "Hied in impoverished circumstances. 
When, after her father’s death, and with only 
twenty pounds in the world, a home was offered 
her by Roding, Mary gratefully accepted it, 
and here she was still But Mrs Roding knew 
quite well what she was about in making the 
offer in question. The world gave her credit for 
doing a charitable action, which is a charge that 
all of us can bear with equanimity; while at 
the same time she obtained a companion for 
herself, whom she could snub or make inuch of, 
as the whim might take her, and a governess 
for her only child, at a much less cost than the 
market price of that commodity. Fortunately 
for herself, Mary had one of hase happy dis- 
positions which not all the little slights at snubs 
to which she was subjected, disagreeable though 
they inight be and were at the time, had power 
vither to sour or harden. The sunshine might 
be clouded for a little while, but that was all; 
a few raindrops might fal], but April showers 
are gone almost as quickly as they come. Then, 
again, Mary was not without certain compensa- 
tions, of which Mra Roding knew nothing; of 
what nature these compensations were, we may 
learn later on. 

Scarcely had the last envelope been addressed, 
when there was a sudden disturbance and irrup- 
tion. Through the open window which looked 
on to the lawn came prancing, with an activit 
which belicd his apparcnt years, a very tall, 
vaunt, bony, white-haired old man, with massive 
aquiline features, bushy eyebrows, and keen, decp- 
set, cavernous eyes. He was dressed in oa black 
tail-coat and pepper-and-salt trousers, with a black 
silk neckeloth, and a high pointed collar. On 
his back he was carrying a boy some five or six 
years old, in one of whose hands was a tin sword ; 
while the other held a toy trumpet, on which he 
was sounding a fanfare with all the breath at 
his command, The old man in question was 
‘Grandad’ Roding, aged seventy-two this very 
day; the youngster was his grandson Freddy. 
Grandad just now was supposed to represent a 
fiery Arab eteed, while Freddy was a gallant 
knight riding away to the wars. 

Roding’s hands went quickly up to her 
ears. ‘Child, child! do you want to Nive me 
crazy !’ she cried. ‘Do at once cease that horrid 
noise.’ 

‘It ain’t howid ; it’s bootiful’ answered Freddy 
the bold ; and with that he blew another blas 
louder than before. Then to his steed he sai 
‘Whoa!’ and proceeded to dismount on to a 

. The steed eat down on another chair, 
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aiehely blown. Mre Roding looked as black as 
a thundercloud. 

Turning to his daughter-in-law, as soon as he 
had recovered his breath a little, Grandad said : 
‘T have come to thank you, Matilda, for the pretty 
posy I found on my breakfast table this morning : 
it shows you: have not forgotten what day this 
is, 

‘I don’t know what vou mean “by a pretty 
posy,”’ answered Mrs Roding in her most ungra- 
cious manner. ‘Certainly, it was no present of 
mine: neither do I understand your allusion to 
what day this is,’ 

‘Ah, then, if the posy didn’t come from you, 
Ican give a good guess who it did come from ;’ 
and his eyes turned meaningly on Mary, who, 
however, was busy sree postage stamps and 
did not seem to hear a word. 

Turning again to Mrs Roding, Grandad went 
on: ‘If you have forgotten what day this is, or 
don’t care to remember, I may just remind you 
that it’s my birthday. I’m seventy-two ycars 
old te-day—sev-enty-two.’ 

‘Ah, indeed. Well?’ 

‘Nothing much. Only, I want you to do the 
same to-day ag you did last year, and the year 
before that. I want you ond Matthew to come 
and dine with me in my room, and’ 

‘It is quite impossible—altogether out of the 
question, Mr Roding ; so you needn’t say another 
word. My husband and I are engaged to dine 
out this evening in Upper Brook Street, where 
we expect to meet a number of distinguished 
people, 

“Ah, in that case, as you may not another word 
iv needed. Stil], 1’m sorry ; but that matters to 
nobody but mysclf.—Come, sonny, let’s off to the 
wars, He bent his long back; and Breads, 
standing on a chair, remounted his gallant steed ; 
and away the two ambled out on the lawn, 
Freddy blowing ao parting blast of defiance ag 
they went. It was noticeable that the child never 
went near his mother, nor, after his first remark, 
addressed a single word to her. 

‘Tiregome old man!’ remarked Mrs Roding as 
soon as the two were out of hearing. ‘But he 
can’t expect many more birthdays at his time of 
life. He’s getting quite into his dotage; and the 
way he spoils that child is altogether outrageous, 
I my 4 really persuade Matthew to insist upon his 
living in a little cottage somewhere in the country, 
with an old woman to look after him.’ 

As there was nothing in this remark that 
seemed to call for any reply from Mary, she 
made none to it. Presently she said, in her quiet 
way: ‘Had I not better go and post these notes 
at once, and then most of them will get delivered 
in the course of the afternoon ?’ ; 

‘Perhaps it would be as well to do 80, secing 
the time is so short. I must consult Mr Roding 
about the menu. He’s quite an hour past hia time 
this morning. I never knew him to be so late 
before.’ 

Scarcely had the words left her lips when 
Matthew-Roding entered the room. At the same 
moment, Mary Nunnely left it by another door. 

Five minutes later, Mary was speeding down 
the street to the nearest post-office. It was a 
bright spring morning, and the fresh air and sun- 
shine brought ouv the delicate roses in her cheeks, 
which, when she was indoors, were less seen than 
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suggested. As che was turning o corner rather 
quickly, she nearly ran into the arme of a young 
man who was coming with rapid strides in the 
opposite direction. They both started back in 
amazement, and then they both laughed: Mary 
blnshed as well. 

‘Why, Ruff!’ exclaimed the astonished girL 

‘Why, Mary, my darling!’ cried the young 
man; and then somehow he got possession of her 
hand. ‘It’s the luckiest thing in the world that 
we should have met in this way.’ 

‘Why is it the luckiest thing in the world?’ 
asked the girl demurcly. 

‘Let me turn and walk with you, and then I 
will tell you,’ was the answer. ; 
Ruff Roding was the son of Matthew Roding, 
and was secretly engaged to Mary Nunnely ; but 
this was a fact of which no one save Grandad was 
cognisant. eae Bs 

ut before proceeding further, it will eimplily 
matters to explain, as briefly a3 may be, the 

ition of the different'!members of the Roding 
fami with regard to each other at the time 
we axe up their history. 

Some filty-five years previously, Abel Roding, 
arawboned country youth, fresh from school, the 
second son of a small Cumberland ‘statesman, 
found himself thrown, by no wish or will of his 
own, into the great scething vortex of London life, 
There was no room for him at home, and he had 
eome all the way to London Town to fill the 
situation of junior clerk in the countiny-house of 
Messrs Dibble and Tyson, oil and flax merchants, 
Bankside, In the service of this firm he had 


remained, without any thought of change or wish 
to try to better hia fortunes elsewhere, till his 


fiftieth birthday had come and gone. Then Mr 
Dibble diel—the other partner had died twenty 
years before—aond Dibble junior, who preferred 
club-life at the west end to looking after such 
vulgar commodities as oil and jute in the cast, 
was glad to benefit by the long experience of Abel 
cig and take him into partnership. Five 
years Jater, Abel was in a position to buy out 

ibble junior, and take over the business into his 
own hands. This he did, but without changing 
the long-stunding title of Lhe firm. 

His home-lifu during all these yoars had not 
been without its changes, At the age of two-and- 
twenty he had married, but only toflose his wife 
some three or four ycars later. She left him 
with a son two years old. This child, Abel, 
not without many pangs of regret at having to 
part from him, despatched to his old home amonz 
the Cumberland fells, where there were plenty 
of warm-hearted women-folk to look after the 
motherless boy, and where he would grow up 
hearty and strong amid the wind and sunshine 
of the moors. After this brief episode, Abvl 
Roding’s domestic life settled down into a routine 
from which it never varied for forty long years. 


He rented'a couple of rooms in a quiet street off 


the City Road, with windows that looked on to 
the New River, which at that time had not beon 
corered ia These rooms were consecrated to him 
by the memory of his youre wife, and not even 
alter the oil und flax business had become his 
own did he care to leave them. 

Except when the weather was very bad, Abel, 
accompanied by his stout gingham, walked to and 
fro between his lodgings and the office. At other 
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times the ‘bus conveyed him. He never varied 
more than a couple of minutes in his time of leav- 
ing home, and his return might be predicted with 
almost equal certainty. He always dined at one 
place, a little, dingy, out-of-the-way tavern, where 
even on the brightest day in summer a glimmer 
of gas was needed. Two or three evenings a week 
he spent a couple of hours in the bar-parlour of 
@ quaint, old-fashioned tavern in the Essex Road, 
which since those days has been transmogrified 
into a flaring gin-palace of the most pronounced 
type. Herea fittle knot of congenial spirits were 
wont to assemble, nearly all of whom were 
brothers of the angle: Islington, of old called 
‘merrie,’ was always noted for the number of 
ita disciples of the ‘gentle craft’ Over church- 
warden pipes and a few modest ‘goes’ of grog, 
matters piscatorial and political were discussed 
with equal gusto, minnows and ministers both 
coming in for their duc meed of criticism By 
half-past ten the company, gently mellowed, had 
broken up and gone discreetly home, like good 
citizens who knew they had business to attend 
to on the morrow. Qn other evenings, Abel 
stayed quictly at home-.with no company save 
that of his beloved fiddle’ He hod o fair ear for 
music, and some taste into the bargain, and, as he 
expressed it, could play sutliciently well t®&please 
himself, which was all that was needed, The 
music of his choice was in the main that of dead 
and gone and all but forgotten macstr? of the 
French and Italian schools of the last century. 
He was apt to look askance at compositions 
of a more modern date. He remained faithful to 
the loves of his youth, and desired to know none 
other. 

Every autumn he went down to Cumberland 
for a week to see his boy. The lad grew up 
strong, wilful, impetuous, and boastful ; there was 
a strain of bicod in him which it was difficult 
to believe he could have inherited from his staid. 
thrifty, shrewd, yet unambitious ancestors on 
father’s side. Young Matthew Roding w; 
never have been content to spond his life w 
the narrow confines of a Cumbervg-d valley. g 
and-by it came tu the question uf a caren 
him, and Abel was utterly puzzled what to de 
with the lad. Fortunatcly, the difliculty soon 
solved itself. From o distant connection came 
the offer of a situation in a stock ond share 
brokev’s office in Liverpool. It was an offer that 
young Matthew jumped at. Even at that early 
ace, the one ambition of his life was to live and 
dic a rich man, and now his foot would be planted 
on the Jowest rung of the ladder he meant to 
climb. So to Liverpool he went. 

Several years passed, and, to all appearance, 
Matthew Roding had done nothing to justify 
‘the ambitious dreams of his youth. He was a 
clerk at a hundred pounds a year, and nothing 
more. At an carly age, he committed the impru- 
,dence of marrying a girl as poor as himself; 
‘but his married fife, like that of hie father, 
/Wwas not of long duration. In a few yeare he 
Iwas a widower, and left, as his father had been 
left, with one son, who in due course was sent 
to Cumberland to be there brought up; and so 
more years went by. a 
; _ This youngest member of the Roding famil,.y— 
: name—proved to be a born furtist, 


; Ruff a 
jalthough those around him either would, pot or 
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equid not recognises the fact till the lad was well 
on into his teens. He began to draw men and 
women, horses, cows, and sheep, after a rude but 
intuitive a before he oe ey athe or 
write ; and as he grew in years the faculty grew 
with him, When’ he was fifteen years ld’ his 
father eent for him. A stool had been found for 
him in a Liverpool counting-house, and, much to 
Ruf’s disgust, he was made to feel that there was 
no option left him but to accept it. 

Meanwhile, Matthew Roding had marricd again, 
ond this time his wife brought him a dowry of 
five thousand pounds. With this sum for a basis, 
he began to speculate boldly, and in the main 
successfully, 5 a little while, he threw up 
his situation and took to himself a partner, of 
like proclivities to his own. The new firm called 
themeelves ‘financial agents ;’ but in reality they 
speculated largely on their own account, and 
at length Matthew Roding’s dream of a fortune 
seemed on the high-road to be realised. He had 
not, however, calculated on one egliaee which 
was that of having a rogue for his partner, 
During a brief holiday which the state of 
Matthew’s health compelled him to take, this 
man absconded, taking with him not merely the 
firm’s balance at the bank, but every negotiable 
security he could lay hands on. At forty-five 
years of age, Matthew Roding found himself a 
ruined man. The blow was a terrible one. 

In the meantime, matters had gone anything 
but smoothly between Ruff and his father. The 
lad hated the drudgery to which he was con- 
demned, but his father persistently kept his nose 
to the grindstone. Ie had no belief in Ruft’s 
ability as an artist, and scouted the idea of any 
601 ot his attempting to carn a livelihood after a 
fashion which tu him seemed little better than 
disreputable. Then, again, Ruff’s stepmother lad 
from the first taken a strange dishke to him: 
it was the narrow jealousy of a narrow-minded 
woman ; and that did not tend to make home 
more attractive to him. At length the inevitable 
climax came. An election was at hand, and party 
feeling ran high. Certain clever caricatures and 
Jjeur-d'esprit, which attracted considerable attention 
at the time, were traced home to Ruff Roding, and 
the consequence was an explosion. The firm by 
whom Ruff was employed happened to be on the 
opposite side—the side caricatured—and they at 
once gave the audacious young satirist ;notice to 
quit ; while his father sternly forbade him ever 
to cross his threshold again. Nothing daunted, 
the young man set out for London, determined to 
seek his fortune there with the help of that gift 
which nature had so evidently implanted within 
him. But before that happened, lhe had sct eyes 
on Mary Nunncly, 

Rufl’s dfather received him kindly, and 
epplnud the resolution he had taken, much to 

young fellow’s surprise. They had not met 
aince Ruff left Cumberland; but before that, on 
the occasions of Grandad’s annual visits to the 
north, they had been much together, and each 
had concelved a strong affection for the other. 
Raff had bronght a few pounds with him to 
London, together with a portfolio full of sketches 
aud water-colour drawings of various degrees of 
merit, or demerit; and he proceeded to establish 
himself in a third-floor-frant in that portion of 


the west-central district which is most affected | element of the agreeable 
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by struggling geniuses in his particular line, He 


had taken lessons for some years in one of the 
Liverpool night-schools ; but he knew how defec- 
tive bis education in that respect still was, and 
he at once set about remedying it. He huabanded 
his resources to the, utmost; but his tiny store 
of sovercigns slowly dwindled, and at times even 
his sanguine spirit began to despair. By-and-by, 
however, he contrived to dispose of a few of 
his water-colours, of course at a ridiculoualy low 
figure, and he was also enabled to earn a few 
precarious shillings by his drawings for one or 
two papers, chiefly of the ‘penny dreadful’ kind. 
Later, but not till his struggle had lasted for 
three long years, ho found more permanent and 
lucrative employment on some of the higher class 
of illustrated papers and magazines. 

Every Sundey, Ruff made ao point of dinin 
with his grandfather at Islington. Grandad an 
he got on famoualy together, and the old gentle- 
man was never tired of listening to the account 
of the young man’s struggles and adventures 
during the week; and yct, strange to say, he 
never even hinted at opening his purseatrings 
for the other’s benefit. Probably, he was not 
without reasons which seemed good to himself 
for his apparent penuriousness. As for Ruff, he 
had only the haziest notion of what his grand- 
father’s position in life really was, He had o 
vague recollection of having heard that the old 
man had eucceeded to a business of some kind ; 
but, judging from his surroundings and modo of 
life generlly—he never failed to grumble if hia 
’bus fares fur the week amounted to moro than 
ninepence—Ruff concluded that the business in 
question was probably that of a emall sbopeeceer 
in aome out-of-the-way nook of London. He was 
altogether incnrious in the matter, and the old 
man never spoke about his private concerns, No 
one would have been more owmazed than Ruff 
Roding had he been told that his grandfather's 
cheque for ten thousand pounds, or it may be 
for double that amount, would have been duly 
honoured by his bankers. 

When Matthew Roding found himself a ruined 
mun, he went up to London to consult his father, 
who at that time was sixty-nine yeara old, but by 
no means looked his age. ‘The result was that 
Matthew accepted the position of managing clerk 
to hia father at the same salary that liad been paid 
his predecessor, who had lately died, Half a loaf 
was better than no bread, and the situation would 
atford Matthew breathing-time while waiting for 
something better to turn ov : 

Abel, who had seen but little of his son durin 
the past twenty years, bad never rightly gaug 
the ambition of the latter—an ambition which 
rendered a life of plodding industry, even though 
there mi ht be enbstantial gains at the back of it, 
utterly a tasteful to him. If Matthew Bodir 
cver conquered Fortune it must be by ‘leaps a 
bounds ;" hia fathers old-fashioned mode of doing 
business had no charms for him. 

Matthew's knowledge of his father’s business 
transaction’, or of the probable amount of his 
income, had only been a little less vague than that 
of Ruff; consequently, he was more than surprised, 
he was amazed, when he came to look into the 
books and to au# 4p in their totality the entries 
he found there; but hia amazement had a large 
mixed with it. If figurea 
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ke the truth, his father must be a much 
richer man than he had ever imagined him to be. 
The bank pass-book told him nothing except the 
amount of deposits and withdrawals ; but to what 
purposes the latter were applied he had no means 
of ascertaining, his father’s private ledger being 
sacred from every eye but hia own. Matthew 
began to have visions of a possible parteership 
before he was much older, and of something better 
still when his father’s span of days should be 
finally run. He began to respect the old gentle- 
man as he had never respected him before, and 
to feel an interest in the finctuations of oil and 
hemp which would have seemed impossible to him 
three months previonsly, Having a definite end 
in view, he resolutely set himself towards the 
attainment of it. He dressed as soberly as Abel 
himself, and, to all appearance, lived almost 
as Mae id Mam only in appenrance. He 
reached the office as punctually in the morning, 
and stayed as late in the afternoon as his father 
did ; but his evenings were his own, and he spent 
them after his own fashion. And so a twelve- 
month went by, and then Abel Roding made 
the one great mistake of his life. : 

Ever since his start in London, it had been 
the wish of his heart to be able one day to retire 
with a competency, great or small, as the fates 
might determine.* He was seventy years of age ; 
his son had taken to the business im a way that 
both surprised and delighted him; surely now, 
if ever, was the time for him to carry out his 
long-cherished wish. He was not a man to do 
things by halves when once he had made up 
his mind, Instead of taking Matthew into part- 
nership, he determined to make the business over 
to him in its entirety, and secede from it alto- 
gether himself. A month Inter, Matthew Roding, 
to his unbounded astonishment, found himself 
sole master of the situation, with a balance of 
ten thousand pounds transferred to his name 
at the bank—the frugal savings of his father’s 
lifetime, One or two stipulations Abel made: 
the first was, Lhat the name of the firm should 
in nowise be changed; ond another was, that 
Matthew should find buarl and lodging for him 
under his own roof, free of charge, for the remain- 
ing term of his life. 





THE CENTENARY OF THE FIRST 
ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


Tue month of August last marked the centenary 
of the first succeasful ascent of Mont Blanc, by 
Tiorace Benedict de Saussure; and the inau- 
curation, this summer, of a monument to the 
Swias savant at Chamouni was consequently made 
the occasion of a popular demonstration in his 
honour, How much Saussure did towards re- 
suscitating the obscure valleys of the Arve and 
Chamouni trom oblivion, the following brief 
sketch of his life ond scientific work will 
show. 

Saussure was born in 1740; and at an early age 
he was the associate of such men as Pictet the 
astronomer, Bonnet the philosopher and mathe- 
matician, and Albrecht Haller of Berne. At the 
ace of nineteen, when atill a student at the 
Geneva Acndemy, he wrote a work on the Nature 
of Fire. Becoming acquainted with the inveati- 
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ations of J. Pitton de Tournefort and the great 
Tinniarae the young Professor of Mathematics 
commenced the study of botany. In 1762 he 
became Professor of Philosophy. About the same 
time, electricity began to engage the attention of 
the scientists of the pot After studying the 
works of Franklin, Volta, and Nollet, Saussure 
invented, in 1784, a portable electrometer, which 
he used in his investigntions of aérial electricity. 
Saussure was a aa traveller, and in 1768 he 
visited France, Igium, and England. The 
ear 1772 found him in the scientific circles of 
arie, Subsequently, he travelled in Italy, visit- 
ing Tuscany, the Italian islanda, and Rome, where 
he was historian, antiquary, naturalist, and artist 
at the same time. He then proceeded to Naples 
and Sicily, where he climbed Etna, the cratera 
of which supplied scientific work for him. Every- 
where he carried with him his meteorological and 
hygrometrical instruments and the indispensable 
hammer, collecting whatever seemed interesting 
to him. On returning from his travels, he col- 
lected his expericnces and gave them to the 
world. 

Saussure’s greatest merit consists in his study 
of the Alps, in which branch of investigation 
he was the pioneer, taking observations on 
air-pressure, temperature, light, and clectricity 
on their heights, which are still used at the 
present day. At the opening of the eighteenth 
century, a perfect travel-fever seized upon savants, 
and the latter gradually penetrated into tho 
Alpine world. The Alps of Savoy were the 
least known. The fertile and beautiful valley 
of the Arve was visited from Geneva; but the 
valley of Chamouni, lying at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, remained almost a closed book. And yet 
this valley is one of the most wonderful of the 
Alps. It is far from any route of communica- 
tion, almost isolated, trending in a direction 
from north-cast to south-west, from twenty 
twenty-five miles long, and only about a » 
wide. It is watered by the Arve, and bo 
on the north-east by the Col de Balme, c; 
south-west by the Lacha and Vaudagne, ad 
north by the Brevent ond the chain ob 
Aiguilles ranges and by Mont Blanc (15,732 feet). 
The village of Chamouni, which at that time was 
inhabited by chamois-huntera and shepherds, was 
poor and little known. In the summer of 1741, 
two Englishmen (Pocock and Wyndham) pene- 


‘trated into the obscure valley and made it known 


to the world. From that time, the number of 
visitors increased. Twenty years later, two Eng- 
lishmen made the first attempt on Mont Blanc, 
Lut did not reach the region of snow. Saussure, 
in his engerness to study the Alps, also paid a 
visit to the valley, and ascended, within a radius 
of about two hundred and fifty square miles of 
the Alpine world, a number of peake of average 
height’ On August 1 to 3, 1787, finally, he made, 
in company with his servant and eighteen ex- 
laa guides, the firet successful ascent of 
Mont Blanc, which undertaking he describes in 
his charming 
abrégd A la 
1787! 

Up to 1834 the mountain was ascended only 
seventeen times, after that year more frequently, 
and now ogcents are of common occurrence, 
This eummer, the highest point of Mont Blanc 


jataphley, ‘Relation d'un Voyage 
ime du Mont Blanc en <Aoidt 


OUR HOLIDAY GHOST. 


was reached by two Russian ladies, the sisters 
Gortchakoff; they made the ascent in twenty 
hours. The ladies, who were accompanied by 
two guides, were enthusiastically received on 
their return to Chamouni, and almost buried in 
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land of barbarians, in the etymological sense, who 
won't understand a word we say without an inter 
preter. You would be tired of it in less than a 
week, and find it slower than Silloth.’ 






flowers. Amongst the 1032 persons who, up to 


the present year, have scaled Mont Blanc, there 
are a few other instances of Indies having success- 
fully made the ascent. Englishmen are most 
largely represented in the crowd who have suc- 
cessfully ascended the mountain. Since Saussure’s 
ascent, many routes have been discovered by 
which the summit may be reached much more 
easily and more quickly. At the present day, 
Chamouni is o beautiful village with many 
hotels, and is visited every year from June to 
September by thousands of travellers. The inha- 
bitants of Chamonni are indebted for their present 
prosperity to the intrepid traveller and scholar 
whom they have honoured this year. 





OUR HOLIDAY GHOST. 


Two years ago. last July, my better-half, one 
morning after breakfast, came and placed her 
arms affectionately on my shoulders, aud gazing 
into my face, made the portentous remark : ‘John, 
dearest, I don’t think you are looking hali well.’ 

‘Really, my love!’ I replied with composure ; 
for I had never felt better in my Life. 

‘No, dear. You look jaded and worn-aut rather. 
You have been sticking too close to that horrid 
work of late, and I am sure you want a rest.’ 

Now, experience had taught me that these spon- 
taneous manifestations of sympathetic concern on 
the score of my health—which by a strange coinci- 
dence had recurred about the middle of every 
summer of our five years of married life—were 
the invariable preliminary to a proposal for a stay 
of some weeks in the country or at the seaside ; 50, 
with «a prompt and commendable appreciation of 
the situation, I rejoined: ‘That is to say, you 
mean that you are tired of Carlisle, and would like 
achange,eh? Well, I have been thinking about 
it myself, to tell you the truth, I suppose we 
must go somewhere. And what is the favoured 
spot that your ladyship would like to patronise 
this summer?’ 

‘John, you are an old dear!’ answered my wife 
with seeming irrelevance, but with great fervour. 
Then taking up a newspaper, she continued : 
“Look here—what do you think of this?’ pointing 
to the following advertisement : 

‘Seaside Lodyings.—Porthpenllwyd, Pembroke- 
shire. To let, for any period between three and 
six wecks, during the temporary absence of the 
owner, a comfortable Cottage, furnished. Snitable 
for small family. Beautifully situated on St 
Bride’s Bay, in a village of three hundred in- 
habitants. Bathing and fishing excellent. Use 
of boat. Every convenience. Terms moderate. 
pat X Z, the Post-office, Porthpenllwyd, 


‘What, in the name of fortune,’ I exclaimed, 
‘possesses you to think of going to an out- 






‘Impossible,’ sail she emphatically, as the 
recollection of o month spent at that watering- 
place rose vividly before her mind, ‘No, dear a 
thought it would be such a thorough change for 
us. You know I've always longed to go to 
Wales. And if the inhabitants are barbariang, as 
you call them, so much the more fun: we can 
have all the scnsation of being on the continent, 
and getting misunderstood, for less than half the 
expense !—Besides, I don’t think it a auch an 
outlandish place. I believe it is this Porth— 
what is it?—that I have heard Ethel Anstin speak 
of as one of the quaintest, most delightful old. 
fashioned villages you could find. It was Porth- 
something, anyway ; and I know my cousjn Tom, 
who is in India, once went down as far as St 
David’s Head, and simply raved about St Bride’s 
Bay for ever afterwards, And I thought, dear’ 
(insinuatingly), ‘you always said you liked a 
quiet place, and that the racket of a fashionable 
resort was no chanve for you,’ &c. 

I caved in. To make a long story short, tha 
matter ended, ag every sensible reader has foreseen 
it would, in my writing to X Z (a gentleman, it 
turned out, of the uncommon name of Jones), and 
settling, after satisfactory inquiry, to take the 
house for a month from the beginning of August. 
Accordingly, we left Carlisle at the appointed 
time, a party of four; the other two being Master 
Jack—the junior member of our family, a sturdy 
oung gentleman of the mature age of three andl a 
faland his nurse, Maria Kinma (pron. ‘ Marinr- 
emmcr’), who was his constant and devoted 
attendant. 

1 resist the temptation to expatiate on the 
events of our journey, or to launch forth into 
detailed description of our travelling miseries, 
which culminated in the seemingly interminable 
ride in a crowded old-fashioned stagecoach along 
a road the nature of which has already been suffi- 
ciently and graphically expressed by the laconic 
description, ‘Sixteen miles and seventeen hills.’ 
Very novel and romantic it was, no doubt, to sit 
on the box of a last-century coach, with the horn 
of the postillion tootling merrily away to awaken 
the eclines all around, and the crack of the 
dnvers whip combining with the sound of his 
terrific guttural objurgations to stimulate the 
flagving enersies of the horses to activity; while 
away to our left stretched the calm blue expanse 
of St Bride’s Bay, sparkling and scintillating into 
myriad gems in the polden beams of the setting 
sun, as we eped up hill and down dale along its 
shores. All very poctical and stimulating to the 
imagination, no doubt. But one appreciates these 
things better when they dv uot come on top of a 
day and a half’s dusty railway travelling, and 
when one is not in a frame of mind which is far 
more concerned about supper than scenery. 

Well, we arrived at Purtbpenllwyd at last, and 
found our- cottage all our fancy painted it, and 
more. It cas beautifully situated and no mistake, 
standing by itself, ant overlooking » placid creek 


landish pat with on unpronounceable jaw- | a furlong wide, which wound its way ino graceful 


breaker o 


a nome like that? Why, it will take | curve between Wplty cliffs, covered with a wealth 


ue two days at least to get there; and when we do| of blooming heatner and gorse for three-quarters 


get there, we may find ourselves in the midst of o} of a mile inland. 
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Mr Jones (alias X Z), a 
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pleasant-looking old bachelor of fifty, was there 
to receive os, and did the honours that night with 
great courtesy, leaving on the following morning, 
after showing us round generally, and seeing that 
we ee comfortably settled in our temporary 
abode. 

Of the firet week of our stay there is not 
much to record except the usual series of seaside 
enjoyments—the perfection of bathing in water 
aa clear as crystal, boating and fishing of every 
kind in abu ce, plenty of beautiful scenery 
to keep my wife’s brush abundantly employed 
(Laura is fond of sketching), plenty of bright 
shells on the beach to be gathered diligently by 
the assiduous Mariaremmer for John junior’s 
delectation—in short, everything calculated to 
satisfy and delight pore who can enjoy life 
under conditions of Arcadian and primitive sim- 
ee T will not dwell on these events, but 

asten on to the climax of my story. 

On the eighth day, I think it was, after our 
arrival, my wife, who had gone down to the 
village, according to the established usage of 
Porthpenllwyd, to inquire for letters at the post- 
office, came rushing into the house in a breathless 
state of excitement. ‘O John, who do you think 
ig in the village ?’ 

‘Well, I should imagine, the Shah of Persia at 
least, or perhaps the Prime Minister,’ 1 suggested. 

‘Don’t be provoking. No; Ethel Austin is 
here. She came last night, and was being driven 
to St Davids She has an aunt living there. 
But the horse fell coming down the stcep hill 
leading into the village, and she and the driver 
were pitched out. Fortunately, they were more 
frightened than hurt; but the shafts were 
broken and they couldn’t go on; so she stayed 
at the inn all night,’ 

‘Denr me, what a thrilling adventure !? 

*Ycs; and I’ve made her telegraph to her aunt 
to say she is not coming just yet, as she has found 
us; and she is to stay with us for a few days. 
She can have the middle roon. Won't it be 
jolly to have dear Ethel here ?’ 

‘Oh, very, my dear, She will be nice company 
for you. But who'd have thought of her turning 
up in this unexpected kind of way?’ This Miss 
Austin had been my wife’s bosom friend at a 
London boarding-school, and they had kept up 
the intimacy loyally ever since. She was now 
about eight-and-twenty, and being of a warm- 
hearted sentimental naturo, had lapsed, for want 
of a husband, into that gushing trpe of tender 
womanhood which indulges in ideahstic theories 
of lifé, and is fond of discoursing largely about 
‘sympathies, and ‘affinities,’ and ‘attractions,’ 
and other subtle agencies of the same mysterious 
kind. She was also a firm believer in spiritu- 
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became a temporary member of our small and 


happy family. 

As I said: that lady was a firm believer in 
spiritualism, of which we soon found she was a 
most aggressively zealous advocate ; nor was she 
backward in proclaiming her viewa for our 
edification both in season and out of season, It 
amused me to argue with her and draw her out 
upon this subject, she used to get so eloquent 
and enthusiastic. 

One evening—she had been with use about a 
week, perhaps—we were sitting, we three, in 
the cosy little front sitting-room of the cottage, 
looking out upon the sea in the twilight. It was 
a glorious night: and the harvest moon just rising 
above the Gribin hill opposite streamed in through 
the windows and lit up parts of the room with 
a ‘dim religious light, leaving the rest in strong 
shadow. Jack had been put to bed, and Mariar- 
emmer was sitting sewing in the next room. 
Miss Austin was holding forth with her customary 
enthusiasm on her pet topic. 

‘You may sneer as much as you like,’ she was 
saying, ‘and marshal your materialistic arguments 
with all your ability ; but you will never per- 
suade me that the dwellers in the spirit-world do 
not still feel an interest in the scenes and associa- 
tions with which they were once familiar, Why, 
then, should not they be able, being untrammelléd 
by any physical restrictions, to return and hold 
converse with those who were and are dear to 
them, and to make their presence known by 
certain external and material indications?’ 

‘Well, it rather puzzles me—it may be my 
obtuseness, of course—but I can’t quite mako 
out how a spirit can make ao noise, for instance, 
by rapping its shadowy knuckles on a substan- 
tial wooden table; or what interest a staid and 
solemn ghost can take in playing frivolous pranks 
with fiddlestrings and slate pencils.’ 

*Scolf away now, you unbeliever,’ she retorted ; 
‘perhaps even you will be convinced some day.’ 

‘Pooh—never. You may be sure that’ My 
sentence was cut short by a crash as of falling 
erockery, followed by a scream from the region 
of the pantry, and the next moment the door of 
the sitting-room was unccremoniously burst open 
by Mariaremmer, who appeared with a look of 
terror on her white face and o candle in her 
trembling hand. 

‘O master, missus!’ she gasped, ‘that I should 
ha’ lived to see this night? 

‘What’s the matter!’ we chorused. 

‘There's evil sperrits in the pantry,’ said she, in 
a horror-struck tone of voice. 

‘Rubbish!’ T exclaimed. ‘The only spirits in 
the pantry I know of are good spitite—-Home & 
Brindle’s best Scotch, in fact’—forcing a joke. 








alism. I often used to wonder how her intense | ‘Maria Emma,’ I procecded sternly, ‘if you have 
and cflusiya nature, which poured itself forth | been meddling with those spirits, and let one of 


periodically in sheets of densely written note- 
paper, could receiva enough nourishment from 

aura’s brief matter-of-fact epistles to keep alive 
the sacred flame of affection between them in 
her heart’ But such, it seemed, was the case; 
and Laura was, I know, glad to see her. So, 
about noon, her travelling trunk arrived at the 
cottage, followed shortly after by its owner, who 
received a very hearty welcome from both of us, 
Laura declaring that she would have to stay a 
fortnight ot least, And in this way Miss Austin 


the bottles fall’ 

‘No, no, no, interrupted she eagerly ; ‘not them 
gperrits at all, but them other aperrits what Miss 
talks about, what raps and makes noises. So true 
as I'm a-standin’ on this blessed spot, just now os 
I was a-carryin’ a plate into the pantry, 1 heered 
somethin’ go rap, rap, rap, like that, three times, 
It did give me such a turn, and the plate fly 
from my hand, and went all to smash on the floor. 
If I'd a-known as we was e-comin’ to a house with 
uncanny things like that in it’-——-_ The sentanca 
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of suggestive panto- 


terminated in a displa 
eelings were too strong 


mime, Mariaremmer's 
for words. 

Miss Austin looked very much interested, and 
turned to me with an unmistakable expression of 
triumph in her face. Laura was plainly alarmed ; 
and I must confess to a momen sensation of 
‘creepiness’ myself. Sitting in the dark and 
talking about ghosts is calculated to give an eeric 
feeling even to the most strong-minded of sceptics, 
and Mariaremmer’s interruption had certainly 
come with an appropriateness which was, to say 
the least of it, startling. I tried, however, to let 
no trace of my weakness appear in my Voice as I 
banteringly remarked to Miss Austin : ‘I hope you 
are pleased with the effects of your preaching. 
Here’a Maria Emma so affected by your observa- 
tions on spirit-rapping and such things, that she 
can’t go into the pantry without breaking plates 
under the influence of the delusion that she hears 
ghostly noises,' 

‘Hadn’t we better investigate for ourselves,’ 
anid Miss Austin, in a tone of mild confidence, 
‘before we pronounce it to be a delusion?” 

It was evident from her manner that she really 
believed this to bo a supernatural demonstration 
for my benefit to vindicate the truth of the 
manifestations which J had been deriding. 

‘By all means,’ I said, with an assumption of 
eagerness. ‘We'll all go together.’ 

Moriaremmer protested ab first that nothing on 
earth should induce her again to visit that awful 
spot, but finally acquiesced, ‘if missus would go 
first,’ which Laura leroically consented to do. 

So we marched in procession to the pantry. I 
took the lead, armed with the kitchen poker (thia 
was in deference to the combincd entreaties ot 
my wile and the servant, though for my part I 
could not sce what advantaze a poker would be in 
the event of an encounter with a ghost; Lut it 
seemed to give them a fecling of security); Miss 
Austin came next, Laura and Mariarenymer 
bringing up the rear, When we got there, every- 
thing was perfectly quict and in it, normal con- 
dition. Nothing revealed itself to eye or car to 
indicate the presence of anything ont cf the 
common. Nothing could have looked more 
ptosis and of this world than the empty beer- 

ottles and the cold remains of the shoulder of 
mutton we had had for dinner. Decidedly the 
most ghostly-looking object in view, to my think- 
ing, was a lean fuwl of scraggy aspect which bung 
dejectedly from a pothook in the cciling, and cer- 
tainly presented a very unsubstantial appearance, 
viewed in connection with the thought of its 
presentation at table in the near future to satisly 
the needs of four hungry people. 

‘Well,’ I laughed, HT hope your minds are at 
rest now. There’s nothing here, you scc.—Silly 
girl !’—to Mariaremmer—‘what a fright you’ve 
given yourself and us about nothing.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, it was something,’ she protested. 

‘Nonsense! More fancy. If there are any 
spirits here,’ I went on boldly, ‘I call upon them 
now to signify their presence in the nsual way— 
and be quick about it too, or they won't have us 
for an audience,’ 

Rap, rap, rap, rap, followed by a sort of scraping, 
creaking noise, was the immediate response, as if 
in direct answer to my audacious challenge. 

My heart jumped to my throat, The women 
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screamed ; Mariaremmer fled precipitately ; Laura 
stood her ground, clinging desperately to Mies 
Austin, who turned to me and said solemnly: 
* Are you convinced now?’ . 

‘Not yet. I must ace and hear more.—It may 
be only the mice,’ I said feebly, and fully conscious 
that the explanation sounded very lame and in- 
adequate. 

‘Mice don’t make a noiso like that,’ said she. ‘I: 
am sure,’ she went on with conviction—‘I am sure 
it isa messenger from the unseen world. I wish 
I were a medium, and knew how to address it.’ 

‘So do IJ, if it would lead to a solution of this 
mystery.’ 

‘Hark ! there it is again.’ 

And again we heard the same noise as before, 
an irregular knocking, 28 on some metallic sub- 
stance, which produced ao resonant hollow kind of 
sound, varied at intervals by the came rasping, 
scraping noise which we heard at first. 

“6 John, let’s go away from this horrid house 
at once!’ implored my wife with a tremble in her 
voice. “ 
‘We can’t go to-night anyway, my dear, and 
this knocking is harmless enougl., in all con- 
science,’ I said, my couravo beginning to return. 
‘And if Miss Austin cannot lay the ghost she 
has disturbed, I am determined to take no rest 
till I have fathomed this mystery.’ 

The knocking was heard more vigorously than 
ever. 

‘Poor spirit!’ sighed Miss Austin sympnatheti- 
cally; ‘hew eager it seems to unburden itself of 
the message with which itis charged. And alas! 
there ig no one who can relicve its pangs and 
interpret these mystic symbols. How I wish my 
friend Mrs Anson were here. She is a medium. 
T will wrive for her to come to-murrow,’ 

‘No-o-0, please,’ shivered Laura. ‘Perhaps the 
ghost won't stay if it finds it isn’t fundereiod here, 
and may go somewhere else. We don’t want any 
medium—do we, John?’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear. We won't have Mrs 
Anson here. J don’t mean to encourage ghosts to 
hang about these premises” Renewed interrup- 
tion—this time only the scraping noise was 
heard. 

‘Tl cat my hat, said I vehemently, after a 
pause, ‘if that noise dorsn't proceed from rats; 
though how on earth a rat could make those other 
nvises an:l rattle away like a telegraph operator or 
a pair of custanets, Iimust own, yets over me for 
the present,—Yes, and 1t comes from that corner 
too, I added after a moment, pees to a stone 
bench, the space under which was oc upied by 
some empty bottles and an old lroken filter.— 
‘Wait a minute. If it’s rate’ And I turned 
with a sudden resolution towards the door. 

‘Where are you going?’ asked the others, 

“To borrow Captain Lewis's dog. I think he'll 
Le more use than a medium,’ 

‘What sacrilege!’ said Miss Austin, horror 
depicted ou her face, ‘Fancy! Setting a dog 
at a spirit! Something dreadful will happen to 
us, J aim eur.’ 

‘Oh, don’t Jeave ue!’ implored Laura. 

‘You wait in the front parlour; I shan’t be 
gone five minutes ;’ and off l went. — 

Captain Lewis ves our nearest neighbour, and 
lived about fifty yards away—o jovial old salt, 
who had retired from his profession a few years 
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before, and settled down for the remainder of his 
fe in Porthpenllwyd, his native place. He 
willingly consented to lend his little rough terrier 
Cymro for the purpose of the rat-hunt, which I 
told him I thought was on hand, and came himself 
to see the sport. 

‘If there’s any vermin there,’ snid he, ‘1711 back 
Cymro against any dog I know to give a good 
account of himeelf? 

So we retumed to the scene of action once 
more. 

Miss Austin refused to sanction our outrageous 
and sacrilegious proceedings by her presence, and 
Laura went up-stairs to comfort Mariaremmer, 
who had betaken herself to her room and hidden 
herself under the bedclothes, where she lay in 
momentary expectation of some terrible denod- 
ment to the events of that night. 

No sooner had we got into the pantry and let 
the dog loose, than he went straight up to the 
corner I had indicated, and sniffing all round it, 
commenced barking, and showing other signs thut 
his game was afoot. 

‘Something there, evidently,’ said the captain. 

‘Stay,’ Isaid. ‘I'll move the old filter out of 
the way, for the dog to have a better chance ;’ 
and I lifted it up and placed it on a slab at the 
other end of the room. ‘Now, then, Cymro, 
good dow.’ 

Strange to say, however, ‘Cymro, good dog,’ 
took no further interest in that corner, Lut began 
eapering wildly round and flying wp at the slab 
on which I had placed the filter. 

‘Bust me!’ said the captain after a pause, with 
more force than elegance, ‘if I don’t believe 
there’s something inside that old concern.’ 

‘Wait a minute,’ I rejoincd. ‘Just keep the 
dog quiet.” Thon I put my ear to the outside of 
the filter. In a few seconds I heard unmistakably 
the tap, tap, and the scraping noise close to my 
cur. ‘The mystery was solved. The ghost was 
indeed n rat, side the filter, The question was, 
how had it got there, aud low could it make that 
noise? On closer examination, we found that 
the filter was without o tap, ani that the hole 
where the tap onght to be was choked up by some- 
thing hard and roundish. This turned ont to 
be the joint of a good-sized bone abont four 
inches long; and the conclusion was foreed upon 
us that, incredible as it may seem, the rat had 
abstracted this bone from one of the dishes, carrivd 
it to the hole, and succeeded in dragzing its 
burden in after itself until the thick end of the 
bone got too big for the passage, and stuck fast, 
thus making the rat a prisoner in its extraor- 
dinary retreat. The bone did not fit the hole 
all round where it was stuck, but was only in 
contact with the filler at two places, so that, 
while sufficiently tight to resist the cfforts of the 
rat to expel it or drag it in altogether, the bone 
was still loose enough to admit of a lateral 
movement as on a pivot when touched at the other 
end; and thus it was that the frantic strugules of 
the imprisoned rat produced the mysterivus noises 
which had given us all such a start. 

I was not long before informing the other 
inmates of the house that we had captured the 
ghost, and I could not help adding iciously to 
Miss Austin: ‘Do write for Mrs Anson to 


We did not think it safe to trust to Cymro’s 
skill and liberate the prisoner in the eemi-dark- 
ness, 8o we placed the filter bodily in a tub full 
of water, and wishing the captain good-night, 
retired to rest. Next morning, we extracted the 
dead rat from the filter, and all the family gath- 
ered round with interest to look on its remaing 

‘Here lies the ghost of the pantry,’ aaid I, ‘more 
a ghost, now than he was when he imposed on us 
last night.’ 

‘Only to think, now !’ said Mariaremmer. 

*O you wretch, what a fright you gave us!’ said 
my wife. 

‘Let me play wif his tail,’ said Master Jack. 

Miss Austin looked rather foolish, but said 
nothing ; and during the remainder of our satay, 
the taphole of the filter was carcfully bunged-up 
with a large cork. 








INCOMPLETENESS 


Not he who first beholds the aloe grow 
May think to gaze upon its perfect flower. 
He tends, he hopes ; but ere the blossom blow, 
There needa « century of sun and shower. 


Ue shall not see the product of bis toil ; 
Yet were his work neglected or ill-done, 

Did he not prune the boughs and dig the soil, 
That perfect blossom ne'er might mect the sun. 


Perhaps he has no prescience of its hue, 

Nought of its form and fragrance can foretell ; 
Yet in each sun-shaft, in each bead of dew, 

Faith, passing knowledge, tells him he docs well. 


Our lives, O fellow-men ! pass even so. 

We watch and toil, and with no seeming gain : 
The future, which no mortal may foreknow, 

May prove our labour was not all in vain. 


But what we sow we may not Lope to reap, 
Perfect fruition may not seek to win ; 

Not till, work-weary, we have fallen aslcep, 
Shall blossom blow, or fruit be gathered in. 


Let it be so. Upon our darkened eyes 

A light more pure than noontide rays shall shine, 
If pain of curs have helped our race to rise, 

By just one hair’s-breadth, nearer the divine. 


Upward and outward, plant-like, life extends ; 
Urows fairer as it duth the more aspire ; 
Never completed, evermore it sends 
A branch out, striving higher still and higher, 


Because s0 great, it must he incomplete, 
Have endless possibilities of growth, 
Strength to giow 

sweet, 
Yearning towards God, Who is the source of both. 
Carnentng Grant Feoaver. 


stronger, sweetness still more 
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CURIOSITIES OF CHESS 


By THe Rev. A. Cynic Pearson, M.A, AUTHOR OF 'OXE 

Hoxprep Cams Prosrens,’ 
Pusiic interest has of late been aroused by re- 
ports in the daily papers of the great match for 
the chess championship of the world, and space 
was spared, in spite of the absorbing claims of 
party politics, to record the progress of this famous 
fight. It will be well if we can help to strengthen 
the impression thus made in favour of this king 
of games by cracking for our readers some few 
cheas-nuts, mindful ever, as we search into musty 
volumes, of the saying old and true that ‘ Sweetest 
nut hath sourest rind,’ 

Our game has found its way to us from the far 
East, and ia not ekin to any Greek or Roman game 
of chance. Although its votaries are compara- 
tively few, chess may claim to have been universal, 
and its board and men have long formed what 
has been called a common alphabet, the factors 
of a language understood and enjoyed by men as 
widely separated as the palanquin-bearer, who 
reflects how he may best deliver a crushing mate 
to a pebble King on squares traced on Indian sand, 
and the Icelandic bishop who sits within bis walls 
of solid anow, and with a block of ice for table, 
whiles away the tedium of a polarnight. Let us 
briefly trace some of the many sources from which 
writers have sought to derive ita history and 
origin. 

There docs not seem to be much to choose 
between the claim of one Xerxes, a Babylonian 
philosopher in the reign of Evil-Merodach, and 
that of Chilo, the Spartan, one of the seven sages 
of Greece. Some have ventured to ascribe the 
honour to Palamedes, prince of Eubewa, who 
flourished at the siege of Troy, and who may, 
therefore, have had ample leisure for the elabora- 
tion of a mimic siege. Wo find from more than 
one authority that the game may have been 
fnvented na a last resource by a general whose 
soldiers were on the brink of mutiny. It is said 
that Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, turned it to good 

eecconnt at such a crisis; and that a Chinese 
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mandarin, some nineteen hundred years ago, WAS 
able thus to soothe his troops, when they had 
become clamorous for home, and to reconcile them 
to their winter-quarters by proposing this amuse- 
ment for their vacant hours, tntil, with the 
return of spring, they could take the field again, 
better fitted by their friendly contests for the 
stern realities of war. If, however, we are to 
believe Chaucer, it was 


Athalus that made the game 
First of the chess—so was hia name— 


an assertion supported by Cornelius Agrippa, 
who tells us that Attalus, king of Asia, was an 
inventor cf games. Finally, a manuscript in the 
Harleian collection gives us to understand that 
Ulysses (the crafty one) was first in this field, 
So many have been these claimants, that Hero- 
dotus gravely recorda the fact that the people of 
Lydia did not profess to have taken any part 
in the planning of board, or moves, or men. 

We are prepared to find, in a game of which 
the true source ia as uncertain as was that of the 
river Nile, that there have been different methods 
and manners of conducting it. Thua, in the 
Hindu game, four distinct armies are employed, 
each with their King, not ranged in the style of 
that four-handed chess which has been to some 
extent revived within the last few years, but 
shorn of their strength, so that cach force consists 
of half the usual number; and marked by this 
further peculiarity, that each corps counta among 
its fighting-men a King, an Elephont, and a 
Knight, who slay, but cannot be alain. 

In the Chinese game, which boasts the sounding 
title Choke-Choo-Kong-Ki (the play of the science 
of war), a river runs across the centre of the hoard, 
which their Elephants (equivalent to our Bishops), 
may never cross; and there is a fort, beyond 
whose limits their King may never paas. 

In the Persian game, the Ferz (our Queen) 
advances one step forward on the opening move, 
in company witfl “'s pawn, thus taking up a posi 
tion whence it can review and regulate the general 
attack, After this initial move, it can only 
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advance or retreat by one step at a time in a 
diagonal course. 

Though, as we have sean, it is vain to attempt a 
proof fram so many contradictory premises, and 
we must leaye the actual origin of chess an open 
question, thete can be no doubt at all that it dates 
as far back as any intellectual pastime that is 
known to us. We must be content to allow China, 
India, Persia, and Arabia to contend for the 
honour of having rocked Caissa’s cradle, satiafied 
on our part to know that the Queen of chess, 
grown to maturity, has held sway in Europe for 
many a long year. There is in existence a book 
upon the subject written by a Dominican friar in 
the year 1200, and we are told on good authority 
that in 1070, a certain cardinal, of evidently narrow 
mind, wrote to Pope Alexander II. to report that 
he had had occasion seriously to reprove a bishop 
for indulging in a game of chesa, e poor pre- 
late pleaded that this was no game of hazard; but 
hia superiors took a sterner view, and ordered 
him to repeat the Psalter thrice, and to wash the 
feet of twelve poor persons, in penance for his 
offence, 

To times quite as remote as these we must refer 
some extremely curious chessmen which were 
found in 1831 in the island of Lewis, and placed 
in the British Museum. It seems probable to 
those who understand such matters, that these 
men, which are curiously carved, were made from 
the tusks of walrus, about the middle of ‘the 
twelfth century, by some of those hardy Norsemen 
who then overran the greater part of ag ee 
The Hebrides were then subject to invasion by 
the Seakings, and were tributaries to the throne of 
Norway till the year 1266 ; we may therefore con- 
jecture that these relics of early European chess 
were part of the stock of some Icelandic trader 
whose vessel was lost at sea; and that these ivory 
men, which are of various sizes, and must there- 
fore have belonged to several sete, were washed 
ashore, and buried by the sand for nearly seven 
centurica, 

Hyde dates the culture of this game on English 

soil trom the Conquest, because, as he points out, 
the Court of Exchequer was then established ; 
but there is an earlier record which informs us 
that ‘when Bishop Ethcric obtained admission 
to Canute the Great upon some urgent business 
about midnight, he found the king and his 
courtiers engaged, some at dicc, and others at 
chess,’ From a similar source, wo find that the 
ame waa turned to a very practical account 
indeed in those times, for when a young noble- 
man wished to gain permiasion to pay court to 
the lady of his love, the fond parent commonly 
made trial of his temper by engaging with him 
over the chessboard. A ludicrous old print of 
somewhat later date representa a garden-party of 
six ladies and as many gentlemen Sromed ren 
a table, at which one of either sex is standing in a 
moat striking attitude pretending to play at chesa, 
while the othera amuse themselves in pairs with 
the languishing deportment of lovers, and seem 
less interested in the game than an owl which 
sits upon a rail, with one eye on the board and 
one upon the company; while three rooke Gea 
priate birds) are busy in the background with 
their own affairs 

It does not need the pen of a ready writer to 
prove to those who are real chess-playera, in 
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however humble a degree of excellence, the 
eminence of chess among indoor games of skill 
As a test of temper and patience, it has peculiar 
merita, though there have been some notable 
instances in which these good qualities have 
failed. Is it not recorded for our warning how 
‘John, son to King Henry, and Fulco “fall at 
variance at chestes, and John brake Fulco’s hed 
with the chest-borde ; and then Fulco gave him 
such a blow that had almest killed him;’ and 
in another chronicle how ‘ William the Conqueror 
in bis younger yeares playing at chesse with the 
Prince of France, losing a mate, knocked the 
chesseboard about his pate, which was a cause 
afterwards of much enmity between them.’ 

Nor are ensamples lacking of the abuse of 
patience. The same authority who has written 
of the fiery Fulco gives us the following account : 
‘There is a story of two persons of distinction— 
the one lived at Madrid, the other at Rome—who 

layed a game of chess at that distance. They 

gan when young, and though they both lived 
to a very old age, yet the game was not finished. 
One of them dying, appointed his executor to 
o on with the game. ‘Their method was: ench 

on kept a chessboard, with the pieces ranged in 
exact order, in their respective closets at Madrid 
and Rome ; and having agreed who should move 
first, the don informs his playfellow by letter that 
he has moved his King’s oak two moves; the 
courier speedily returns, and advises his antagonist 
that, the minute after he had the honour to 
receive this, he likewise moved his as pawn 
two paces; and so they went on.’ It would 
doubtless have turned the brain of either of these 
two worthy dons if they could have been present 
on any of the occasions in recent times when a 
game has been begun and finished by telegraph 
between places far apart in the course of a few 
hours. 

In conclusion, let us lay before our readers 
some words of excellent advice published by one 
Arthur Saul, two hundred years ago, which all 
chess-players may profitably lay to heart: ‘Do 
not at no time that thou piet at this game 
stand singing, whistling, knocking, or tinkering, 
whereby to disturbe the minde of thine adversar 
and hinder his projects ; neither keepe thou a-call- 
ing on him to pliga: or a-showing of much dislike 
that hee playeth not fast enongh ; remembering 
with thyselfe that besides that this is a silent 
game, when thy turne is to play thou wilt take 
thine owne leasure ; and that it is the royall law 
so to deal with another as thyself wouldst be 
dealt withall.’ 


RICHARD CABLE 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER LI.—ISHTAR. 


RicwarD Canir reascended the stairs unheard 
and unseen. He wae irritated at what he had 
observed. ‘How prond she is!’ he said. ‘There 
is no breaking her stubborn spirit. She does thia 
to tg me for her carriage.’ ‘ 

t is a curious fact that we are prone fo nota 
and condemn in others the vice that mars our 
own eelves, We are always keen-sighted with 
respect to the mote in our brother's eye, especially 
when it is a chip off tha beam in our own eye. 





RICHARD CABLE. 


and he started up the stee 
claimed: ‘Whatever have these folk at the inn 
been about with my boots, that they shine like 





I bave known & woman, who was a mischief- 
maker with her tongue throughout a neighbour- 
hood, declare that of all things she abhorred was 
goasip, and that, therefore, she avoided So-and-so 
as a ecandal-monger. The conceited man turns 
up his already cocked nose at another prig ; and 
the talker is impatient of the love of chatter in his 
friend. I once knew two exceedingly talkative 
men who monopolised the whole conversation 
at table. The one invited the other to make 
a walking expedition with him of a month ; but 
they returned in three days. 
B, ssid A; ‘I was stunned with his tongue.’ 
—‘I refused to go on with A,’ said B; ‘he talked 
me lame.’ The girl who sings flat, criticiecs the 
lack of tune in a companion ; and the man who 

ints badly is the first to detect the blemishes 
tn another's picture; and I am quite sure my 
inost severe critics will be those who have written 
the worst novela. 

Richard Cable was convinced that Josephine 
was proud and eelf-willed ; and everything she 
did, every act of submission, every gentle appeal 
for forgiveness, was viewed by him through the 
distorted medium of his own pride, Indistiuctly, 
he perceived that sle was asking him to be 
received back on his terms—that she was ready 
to make every sacrifice for this end; but he 
could not or would not believe that she was 
acting from any other motive than caprice. Her 
pride was hurt because he had left her, and slic 
sought to recover him, not because she cared 
for him, ecrtainly not because she would be more 
considerate of him, but to salve over her wounded 
self-love. 

An uneducated man, when he gets an idea 
into his head, will not let it go. He hugs it, 
as the Spartan lad hugged the fox though it 
Lit into his vituls. There is no rotation of crops 
in his brain. The idea once planted there, grows 
and spreads, and eats i all the nutriment, 
and overshadows the whole surface, and allows 
nothing to grow under it, like the beech, which 

oisons the soil beneath its shadow with its 
ead leaves and mast cases A man who has 
undergone culture puts into his head one idea, 
and as soon as it ig ripe, reaps and garucrs it, 
plovens up the soil, puts in another of a dif- 
erent nature—never leta his brain be idle, and 
never gives if up permanent)v to one idea or 
seb of ideas. Or rather—his head is an allot- 
ment garden, in which no single idea occupies 
the entire field, but every lube ig used for a 
different crop, precisely as in an allotment every 
variety of vegetable is grown. 

Now, Richard Cable had had the idea of Jose- 
poines haughtiness so ploughed into his mind that 

@ could harbour no other idva. It grew and 
spread like a weed, and poisoned the soil of hia 
mind, so that no wholesome plants, no sweet herbs 
could flouriah there. It overmastered, it outgrew, 
it strangled all the fragrant and nutritious plants 
that once occupied that garden-plot. Its roots 
ran like those of an ash through every portion, 
and spread over the entire subsoil, that nothing 
else could grow there, or could only grow in a 


‘I could not stand ; 


hill; then he ex- 


those of a dancing-master?’ Then he went 
hones a puddle, and came out with them 
tarnished and begrimed. He did not look round 
at Josephine, who made no remark, but next 
morning cleaned his boots again. After that, 
Cable kept them in his bedroom, He would 
not have them cleaned by Josephine. 

All the calves were disposed of before Launces- 
:ton was reached; and as the load was light, 
the horse rattled on with the van at o better 


rate. When they drew near to St Kerian, Cable , 
said: ‘I have written beforehand to my mother : 
and told her my intentions She will have . 


arranged lodgings for you, where you may sta 
on your arrival. After that, as you are qiltal, 
you must suit yourself; but I could not drop 
you from the van in the street with nowhere 
to go to. Even the calves are not treated thus ; 
ath goes to its allotted cowhouse. I have told 
my mother to engage the lodging as for an 
acquaintance of hers— acquaintance, understand, 
not friend—and to pay a month in advance.’ 

‘That, said Josephine, ‘1 will not allow.’ She 
opened her purse. ‘What has been spent, I will 
refund.’ 

‘I do not know what the sum is,’ eaid Cable 
angrily. ‘1 insist on paying this, Afterwards, 
pay as you will.’ 

“I will not allow it” said Josephine vehe- 
mently. ‘ No; indeed, indecd, I will not. If 
you cicioas to acknowledge me then, I will take 
anything from you, and be thankful for every 
erumb of breed aud drop of water; but if you 
will not, then I will set my teeth and lips, 
and not 2 crumb of bread or drop of water 
of your providing shall pass between them.’ . 

*Yourself — yourself still; wilful, defiant, 
proud!’ he said, with a frown and a furtive 
glance at her over hie shoulder. Then he shouted 
rather than spoke: ‘Why will you not enjoy 
the estate and money bequeathed to you? It ia 
yours ; no one will dispute it with you.’ 

‘I will not touch it, answered Josephine, 
‘because I have no riglit to it.’ 

‘You have every right ; it was Icft to you.’ 


‘But it ought never to have come to me. It 
wos properly, justly, yours,’ : 
‘T will not have it!’ shouted Richard. ‘You 


know that. I am too proud to take it’ © 

‘And I also; I am too proud to take it.’ 

‘We are both proud, are we? Flint und stecl, 
we strike, and the sparke fly. It will be ever av 
—strike, strike, and the sparks fly.’ 

‘When I reach St Kerian,’ said Josephine, ‘I 
suppose, if you continue in this unforgiving mind, 
I shall see nothing of you?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘It is hard to pat me there olone, without 

' friends, a stranger.’ 
| «T came there a stranger, and have now no 
friends there.’ . 

‘But yon have your children, With them you 

need no outsiders; but I am quite alone, You 


stunted and starved condition. So, with singular ! will let me see the Jear little ones?’ 


perversity, Cable resented the conduct of 


O5e- 


pein in cleaning "his boots, and he attributed | near you, Jest t 


er act to unworthy motives, He said not a 


‘No he answered ; ‘I will not let them come 
take the infectiun.’ : 
‘Richard,’ said vosephine very sadly, and in a 


word about his boots till the van was in motion | low despondent voice, ‘it seems to me that we 
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chave exactly altered our positions; I was once full 
of cruel ches and unkind acts, and you bore 
them with singular patience. Now, it is you 


who are cruel and unkind, and I do not cry 
out, though you cause me great pain.’ 

He did not answer her; but he said: ‘I will 
not be seen driving you into St Kerian, as I 
would not be seen driving you out of Exeter. 
You shall get out at thia next inn. It is respect- 
able ahd clean. You shall stay the night 
there, and to-morrow come on with the carrier’s 
wagon.’ 

“Will there be no one to receive me and 
show me where I am to go? O Richard! you 
are treating me very cruelly.’ 

‘I am treating you as you deserve,’ he answered. 
‘My mother shall await your arrival and show 
you to your lodging.’ 

He drew up before the tavern, that stood 
by itself where roads crossed. He took down 
her box and then something else from the inside 
of the van. 

‘What is this?’ asked Josephine. ‘It is not 
mine; but it has ‘“‘Cornellia, passenger, St Kerian” 
on it; and—it—it looks like a sewing-machine.’ 

‘It is a sewing-machine.’ 

She stood and looked at him. ‘You mean it 
as a present for me. You bought it in Launces- 
ton, because I said I would work ns o dress- 
maker and so carn my livelihood.—No; I will 
not take anything you give me: send it back.’ 

He stamped with impatience. ‘How perverse 
and proud you are '—You do not alter; you arc 
always the same. I do not give you the sewing- 
machine. My poor little crippled Bessie shall 
give it you, tank of my children has a savings- 

ank book, and for every journey I make, some 
of the profits go into their little stores. Bessic 
shall pay for the sewing-machine ont of her 
money. It shall be withdrawn from the bank for 
the purposes ul that content you?’ 

Josephine thought a moment, and then, raising 
her great full eyes on him, she said: ‘Yes; I will 
take it from Lessic—Richard! if, as you assert, 
1 was the cause of her being injured, yet I am 
very sure her gentle little henrt bears me no 
malice. You have told her that I crippled her, 
you have taught her to hate me’ 

‘No,’ answered Cable hurriedly ; ‘I have not 
epoken of you, not uttered gone name since 1 
left Hanford. The children have forgotten your 
existence.’ 

‘Let little Bessiu come to me and I will tell her 
all. I will take to myself the full blame, and 
then—she will put her dear arms round my neck 
aud kiss me and fortes me. But you’—— 

‘But I,’ interrupted Cable, ‘am not a child. 
Bessie does not know the consequences, cannot 
measure the full amount of injury donc her. 
If she could, she would never, never forgive you ; 
no’—he broke his stick in his vohemence— 
‘never! If she had a head to understand, she 
would say: “There are hours ev day that I 
suffer pain. I cannot sleep at night because of 
my back. That woman is the cause. I cannot 
run about and ply with my sisters. That woman 
did it. I shall grow up deformed, ond ple 
will turn and Jaugh at me, and rude children 
point at and mock me. Thot woman bronght this 
upon me, I shall see my sisters as young maid- 
ene, beautiful and admired, only I shall nat be 
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with all the fire of my heart, that grows whilat 
my body remains stunted, my wo: a heart ina 
child’s frame—but no one will love me; he whom 
I love will turn from me in disgust and take 
another in hie arms. I owe that also to this 
woman.”—If she foresaw all this, would Bessie 
forgive you and love you, and put her arms 
about you and kiss you? No; she would get up 
on her knees on your lap and beat your two 
great eyes with her little fists till you could not 
see out of them any more, but wept out of them 
brine and blood.’ Then he mounted the driver's 
seat in front of his van, lashed the horse, and left 
her standing in the road before the inn with her 
box and the sewing-machine. 

Thereupon, a strong temptation arose and beset 
Josephine. Why should she go on to St Kerian? 
—why sojourn there as a stranger, ignored by her 
own husband? Why should she bow toa hie of 
privation of the most trying kind, intellectual 
pavanon, if nothing was to be gained by it? She 

ad reached the first shelf in her plunge, and the 
golden cup was not there. Now, she was diving 
to a second and lower shelf, and she saw no pros- 
pect of retrieving what she sought on it. The 
shelf on which she had first lodged was in shallow 
water, within the light of the sun; it was nat so 
far removed from the social and spiritual life of 
the cultured class to which she belonged, as that 
into which she was now called to descend. On 
that other shelf there was ebb and flow, and now 
and then she could enjoy the socicty of her social 
equals, if not to converse with them, to hear their 
cultured voices, sce their ease of manner, and 
enjoy the thousand little amenities of civilisation 
which hang about the mansion of a lady of posi- 
tion. She had been there as a mermaid belonging 
to both regions, half lady, half servant ; and very 
unpleasant, not to say repugnant to her cultured 
instincts and moral sense, as she had found the 
lower element which had half engirdled her, there 
was etill an upper region: in which she could 
breathe. Now she was to be wholly submerged, 
to iM down to the depth where only the unlettered 
and undisciplined swim, where only broad dialect 
is spoken, coarse manners are in vogue, and 
life is without any of the polish and adornment 
found in the world above the water-line. In the 
upper air, when she floated, ehe could hear the 
birds sing and sce the flowers, and smell the fra- 
grance of the clover and bean fielda; below, she 
would hear nothing but strident tones, see nothing 
but forms uncouth, smell nothing but what is 
rank. Why should she mnke this second plunge? 
Why—when she clearly saw that on this lower 
platform the golden goblet did not lie? Would it 
ea final leap? Would it necessitate a further 
descent into gulfs of darkness and horror? No; 
hardly that. Intellectually, there was no further 
dive, She could hardly find a voice below the 
ledge of the unreasoning, unread, untrained. 
Below that was the abyss of moral defect, into 
which she could not fall 

In the old Assyrian poem of Ishtar, the god- 
dess is represented descending through several 
houses into Hades, and as she approaches each, 
the gatekeepers divest her of some of her clothing, 
till she reachea Abadon, where ahe is denuded of 
everything. Josephine was something like Ishtar 
—she was forced in her downward pilgrimage, at 
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every mansion of the nether world, to lay aside 
some of her ornaments acquired above. She had 
set forth with her mind richly clothed ; she was a 
refined and accomplished girl, 
music, with a delicate artistic taste, a love of 
literature, and an mind for the revelations 
of science. If she had an interest that came 
second to music, it was love of history—that 
faculty which, like music and colour, is inherent 
in some, is wholly deficient in othera. To some, 
the present ie but a cut flower, of fleeting charm, 
unless it have its root in the past, when at once it 
ik halen interest, and is tenderly watched and 
cultivated. The historic faculty 1s closely allied 
to the imagination. It peoples a solitude with 
forms of beauty and interest ; it builds up walls, 
and unrolls before the fancy the volume of time, 
full of pictures. The possessor of these gifts is 
never alone, for the past is always about ‘hin: a 
past 80 infinitely purer and better than the 
eer becatse sublimated in the crucible of the 
mind, 

Now, what struck Josephine above everything 
in the under-water world into which she stepped 
was the inability of its denizens to appreciate what 
is historical, They seemed to her like poople who 
have no perspective, like half-blind men, who see 
men as trees walking. They had no clear ideas as 
to time ur as to distance. Brussels and Pekin, 
foreign cities about equidistant, and Iceland and 
Tierra del Fuego, foreign islands in the same hemi- 
sphere. The Romans built the villege churches ; 
but whether the classic Romans or the Roman 
Catholics, was not at oJ] known: nor was it certain 
when Oliver Cromwell stabled his horses in the 
churches, whether in the time of the Romaus, or in 
the Chartist rows ; neitler whether Oliver Crom- 
well were a French republican or an Irish papist. 
Turkeys came of course from Turkey, of which, 
probably, Dorking is the capital, because thence 
came also some big fowls; and necessarily Jeru- 
salem artichokes are derived from the holy city, 
or else why are they called Jerusalem artichokes { 
In literature it was the same. Below the water, 
the denizens had heard of Shakspeare, but didn’t 
think much of him; he didn’t come near Mies 
Braddon. Swift—yea, he wrote children’s stories 
—Gulliver's Travels and the Holine. Thackeray ! 
he was nowhere—not fit to hold a candle tu Mrs 
Henry Wood ; there were no murders in his tales. 
In this subaqueous world, music was not; if there 
had been stillness, it would have been well; but 
in place of the exquisite creations of ihe great 
tone masters, sprang ao fungoid, scabrous growth 
of comic song, Hilltkens and his Dinah, Pop goes 
the Weasel, and revivalist hymns. Josephine in 
descending so low left behind her everything that 
to her made life worth having, She must cast 
aside her books, lay down her music, her painting ; 
and be cut away from all communion with the 
class in which ull the roots of her inner life were 
planted. Was she called on to do this? What 
would come of the venture ? 

But then came another question : Could she go 
back? To Hanford Hall and to her father? 
No; she had taken her course with full deter- 
Miination of pursuing it to the end. She would 
not return. She must follow what her heart told 
her was the right thing to do, at whatever cost to 
herself. Ishtar would lay aside every adornment, 
only not the pure white robe of her moral dignity. 
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passionately fond of 
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Before the last house, she would stand and wait, 
os ao ath at eo door, wait, and lie down there 
and die er ‘than return except at the call of 
Richard. se 

CHAPTER LIL—THE SECOND SHELF. 


Mrs Cable was waiting before the door of the 
St Kerian inn, where hung the sign of the Stluer 
Bowl, when Josephine arrived. She received 
her with stately gravity and some coldness. The 
old woman saw that her dangliter-in-law was 
greatly altered. Her girlishness was gone; won- 
onhood had set in, stamping and characterisin 
her features, She was thin and pale, and di 
not look strong. 

Mrs Cuble ae her to the village grocer and 
nada a Miss Penruddock, and showed 

osephine a couple of neat plain roams, one above- 
ataira, a bedroom, and the other below ns a 
sitting-room. Everything was scrupulously clean ; 
the walls were whitewashed, the bed and window 
furniture white, the china white, and the deal 
bonrda of the floor acrubbed ag white as they 
could be got. Josephine’s box was moved up- 
stairs, and the sewing-machine put in the parlour 
below. Her landlady was in and out for soma 
little while, to make sure that oll was confort- 
able, till the sorting-time for the letters engaged 
her in the shop. The atmosphere of the houso 
was impregnated with the odour of soap, tea, 
and candles—a wholesome aud not unpleasant 
savour. 

Beasie Cable remained standing in the bed- 
room; her tall form Iooked unnaturally tall in 
the low room, of which the white ceiling was only 
seven feet above the white floor. ‘Is there any- 
thing further you require?’ she asked. ‘J pro- 
mised my eon that I would sce that you were 
supplied with every requisite.’ 

aos hine looked at her, and drew besecchingly 
inwards her, with her arms out, Pleading to be 
taken to the old woman’s heart But Bessie 
Cable’s first thought wes for her son, and she 
could not show tenderness where he refused recog- 
nition. 

‘I am sorry to receive you thus,” said Mrs 
Cable ; ‘but eee forget how that you have 
embittered my son’s life, not only to himeelf, but 
algo to ine, his mother. I had looked forward to 
a peaceful old age, with him happy, after the 
storms and sorrows of a roush Jife. But he ship- 
wrecked his peare and mive when he took you. 
I daresay you are repentant; the rector told me 
as much; but the wrony done remains working. 
One year’s seela make five years’ weeds, and the 
weeds are growing out of the sowing of your cruel 
lips.’ 
Yau also !’ cried Josephine.—‘Is no one to he 
kind to me—all.to reproach me ?’ 

‘You must make friends here,’ 

‘But you—will you not be my mother, aud my 
friend ? 

‘Your mother—no. Your friend !—not openly. 
That I cannot be, because of my aon; but | will 
not refuse you an inuer friendship. I believa 
that now you intend to do right, and that you 
have acted well in coming here. 

Yee ar “3 ha Y ld 

‘Yes; amgrure you have. You cou. in 
no other way fave shown that you wished to 
undo the past.’ 
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‘I am gled you eay that; oh, I am glad! 
losin be had a terrible montent of struggle ; 
I was ost about to po away, and not come 
on here. Now you have repaid me for my fight 
by these words? 

Bessie looked steadil 
‘I bave had years o 





and ecarchingly at her. 
waiting for what could 
never come. 1 had ever an anguish at my heart, 
ike a cancer eating it ont. But that is over. 
It was ‘torn out by the roots in one hour of 
t struggle and pain, and since then I have 
en at ease within. You have now your pain. 
Mine was different from yours. Mine grew out 
of a blow dealt me. Yours comes because you 
have dealt blows, There ig nothing for it but 
to bear the pain and wait. Some day the pain 
will be over; but how it will be taken away, 
God only knows. I thought that mine would 
never go; but it went, and went suddenly, and 
I have felt nothing since. No medicine can 
heal you—only paticnce. Wait and suffer; and 
in God’s good time and in His way, the pain 
will be taken away.’ 

Josephine suddenly caught the old woman’s 
hand and kissed it. 

‘Do not—do not!’ exclaimed Bessic, as if 
frightened. 

*O Mrs Cable, said Josephine, ‘I will wait. 
—And now, tell me another thing. I have said 
that I will receive nothing of Richard till he 
will acknowledge me. I know I have acted very 
wrongly, but I think he is too unforgiving,’ 

‘It is not for me to judge my son or to 
hear any words of condemnation from you,’ 

‘I do not wish to condemn him; but I feel 
that his justice is prevailing over his mercy,’ 

‘Who hardened him ?’ 

“I—I did it; and I am reaping what I sowed. 
I own that, But, a3 ho will not receive me, 
will not season anything he offers me with love, 
am I wrong to refuse to accept aught of him?’ 

Mrs Coble did not onswer immediately, but 
presently she said: ‘No—you do risht. “I did 
the same. I would not touch anything ; but then 
my case was <lifferent; I was the wronged, not 
the wrongdoer.’ 

‘More the reason that I should refuse,’ snid 
Josephine with veliemence. :. 

Again Mrs Cable considered ; then said: ‘Yes, 
that stands to reason; the wrongdoer gives to 
the wronged one to expiate the wrong, the wronc- 
doer does not receive from the one wronged—— 
that would aggravate the offence,’ 

‘I am glad you see this,’ said Josephine.— 
‘Now—what havo you paid for my lodgings? 
Me said you had given a month’s rent in 
advance.’ 

Mra Cable coloured. 
imleed, you shall not. 

‘Because he asked you. 
his debt.’ 

‘I cannot receive money from you,’ exclaimed 
Mrs Cable. ‘It would bura my fingars,’ 

Then Josephine knelt by her box and opened 
it, ‘We will come to an agreement snother 
way,’ she said. ‘There is something im the 
bottom of my trunk—the only: poor remains of 
my finery I have brought with me. You shall 
take that, and some es it can be cut up or 
adapted for Mary. Perhaps Mary may be married 
—~and then she shall have my old wedding dreas, 


a. 


‘You ehall not pay that ; 
T engaged the rooms.’ 
‘4 will not stand in 
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I brought it from Henford with me, not that 
I intended ever again to wear it, but it served 
me as a remembrancer. In it I was married, 


and in it I gave the last offence to my husband. 


In it I gained him, and in it I lest him. But 
I shall require it now no more. Take if, and 


do with it what you like. The silk is sat good ; 
it was o costly dress, building a 
new house; the driver 


Richard is 
inted it out to me as 
I came along—do not think he had any notion 
was interested in it. He said that 
able came poor to the place, and will 
When he 
rand new house, his little girla must 
i es little ladies; and Mary, when she 


Richard 


dress we 


is married from it, may wear my wedding dress, 


T trust she will be a a than I have been 
or am likely to be.’ She looked up from the 


box. How large her eyes were, fall of expression 
and intelligence—beautiful eyes, and now lookin 


unusually bright and large because she was ti 
and thin and sunken about the sockets of the 
eyes. 

‘Have you been unwell?’ asked Mrs Cable. 

‘No—only unhappy.’ 

‘Tt takes a great da of unhappiness to kill) 
said Bessie meditatively. ‘I thought sometimes 
I conld not live, so great were my sorrow and 
shame.’ 

‘I do not care much whether I live or die,’ said 
Josephine. ‘Life is very full of trouble and dis- 
appointment, of humiliation and self-reproach to 
me.’—Then, in an altered voice: ‘Will you take 
the dress 7? 

‘Yes, answered Mrs Cable, still studying her 
face—‘ yes—Josephine.’ 

A smile played over the face of the still kneel- 
‘It does me good to hear my Christian 
‘At Bewdley, I was only 


“Cable.” I should be thankful now for Jiss-e- 


phine, noun once I scorned to be so named.’ 


She replaced her clothes in the trunk and laid 
the white silk dress on the Bed 

‘What is that? That is one of Richard’s old 
handkerchiefs,’ said Mrs Cable. . 

‘Yes,’ answered Josephine, lowering her head. 
‘T found it in the cottage after you were all gone. 
I will do up the dress in it, if you will promise 
to let me have the old blue handkerchief again. 
I-~I value it. I once laughed at it—just aa T 
laughed at my name pronounced incorrectly, and 
at his boots; and now—it is otherwise. I value 
the handkerchief ; let me have it again.’ 

Then Mrs Cable took Josephine’s head between 
her hands and drew it towards her; then checked 
herself, and thrust her off, and said: ‘I cannot, 
till my son acknowledges you ; it would not be 
just to him.’ 

Josephine sighed. The colour had fluttered to 
her cheek and her eyes had laughed ; and now the 
colour faded and the laugh went out of her eyes. 
‘Am I not to see the children ?’ she asked. 

‘I cannot forbid you seeing them, answered 
Bessie Cable; ‘but you are not to make their 
Reqnaintanse and be friendly with them. You 
shall make them all o new set of gowns and 
frocks; you thall have their old ones as patterns, 
but must make them a size 
are growing—that is, all but je. I suppose 
that the dresses will have to be fitted; then you 
tay touch them and speak to them; but you 





er, aa the children’ 


ism 
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must not kiss them or be friendly with them. 

to them only about the fit of their 


‘I am very hardly treated,’ anid Josephine. 

‘You must consider—you have brought it on 
yourself,’ 

‘Yes, I have done that, and J must bear my 
pain.—I shall see little or nothing of Richard ?’ 

‘Little or nothing, and be will not speak to 
you. He is away a great deal now. We see him 
only at intervals; and when ‘he is at home, he 
wishes to be left undisturbed with hie children.’ 
Then, once more, Mra Cable asked if Josephine 
had all that she needed ; and left, with the white 
silk dress tied up in Richard’s blue handkerchief, 
when aasured that nothing further was required 
except that which she was not empowered to 
give. 


THE ‘'B.M.’ NEWSPAPER ROOM. 


Toe new Newspaper Room, or ‘ White’ wing, 
which has been recently added to the library of 
the British Museum, and which also includes 
additional accommodation for the departments of 
Prints and Drawings, and Munuscripta, is one 
with which, perhaps, the outside public ought to 
be made better acquainted. To regular ‘readers’ 
its advantages ore at once apparent. In the 
present circular reading-room, erected in 1857, and 
without doubt the finest room of its kind in the 
world, it was, previous to the erection of the 
present Newspaper Room, a most formidable task 
to consult, say, a one or two years’ file of a daily 
London or provincial newspaper. Now, however, 
this is all altered ; and with specially constructed 
tables and desks, and with enge and quickness of 
supply, an immense saving of time and trouble 
has been effected. 

The new wing is situated at the south-east side 
of the main building, on ground that was formerly 
occupied by the garden attached to the official 
residence of the principal librarian. Jt has ite 
principal front in Montague Street ; and in the 
solid and imposing style of its architecture, it 
harmonises perfectly with the character of the 
main building. The dimensions of this front are 
a hundred and twenty ieet long, and forty feet in 
height. Two sides are then carried westward to 
the walls of the old building. The fronts are of 
stone ; while the walls looking into the open court 
enclosed between the north and south sides are of 
glazed bricke, which secure abundance of light to 
the rooms looking out into it. The entrance for 
readers is through the Grenville Library, on the 
right of the great hall, at its conjunction with the 
King’s Library. 

The building consists of four separate-floors— 
the basement, which is well lighted from without ; 
a ground-floor ; a mezzanine or middle-floor ; and 
above this, a gallery lighted from the rook The 
disposition of the additional space thus acquired 
by the trustees ia at mt somewhat as follows : 

he basement and the ground-floor on the north 
side are devoted to the present and continually 


i ing collection of new rs published in 
Great Britain and Ireland, wae has of late years 
entirely outgrown the limited space formerly 


allo to it in the basement of the circular 
reading-room. The ground and mezzanine floors 
on the south aide are given up to the department 
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of Manuscripts, and afford every accommodation 
for the officials, and rooms for year a Srl om 
and valuable manuscripts ; and for the i 

of texta, facilities of a greatly superior kind to 
those which formerly existed have been provided. 
The mezzanine floors on the front and north sidea 
are devoted to the department of Prints and 
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Drawings, popularly known aos the Print Room, |: 


which has only now acquired proper accommoda- 
tion and convenient exhibition rooms for the 
valuable art treasures it contains. Finally, it is 
intended to utilise the south sevtion of the aKy- 
lighted gallery for tho occasional display of the 
several collections of works of art in glass, pottery, 
and porcelain. 

The foundation etone of this important eddi- 
tion to the British Museum was laid by Dr 
Edward A. Bond, C.B,, the principal librarian, on 
Saturday, September 23, 1882; and the opera- 
tion of building, &. penne a period of nearly 
four years. The work been * executed, as 
was to be expected, in the most approved and 
substuatial style, and every modern improve- 
ment hoa been introduced. The entire anne 
ja, og far as possible, fireproof, and construc 
with iron girders and concrete floo:e. The wain- 
acotings are of oak, and the floors of pe 
The cost of erecting the new building has been 
defrayed out of money bequeathed to the trustees, 
so long ago aa 1823, by Mr William White, & 
gentleman who formerly resided in Tavistock 
Square, and who, at his death, left them the 
reversion of a sum of £63,941, to be used at their 
discretion, but apparently with a hope that it 
might be expended on an extension of the Museum 
buildings “After making provision for his son, 
the testator left his real estate and the residue 
of his personal estate ‘unto the governors for 
the time of that national institution, the British 
Museum. Vor from the nation my property 
came, and when I leave my son cuough to be 
a furmer, he has that which may make him 
as happy and respectable as he would be in any 
station. A life-interest in the legacy was, how- 
ever, left to the testator’s widow, which Mrs 
White eurvived to enjoy until the year 1879. 
The sum which fell to the trustees was then, by 
probate und other duties, reduced to £57,572. Of 
this sum, some eleven thousand pounds wore laid 
out in the erection of a new Sculpture Gallery 
between the Elgin and Assyrian Galleries: four 
thousand pounds were judiciously expended in the 
erection of sheds in the inner quadrangle for the 
reception of sculptures previously housed under 
the colonnade of the front fagade, and in the 
re-arrangement of the boilers, the construction of 
a new boiler-house, and generally in improving 
the ventilating and heating apparatus throughout 
the entire building, The remainder of the money 
was devoted to the erection of the Newspaper 
and other rooms just deacribed. An ption 
runs along the frieze _on the principe! front in 
Montague Street: ‘Erected from Funds be- 

ueathed to the Bririsy Mossum by WILiAM 
Wor A.D, MDCCCLEXXUL ;’ and it is intercsting 
to notice ihe exact words used by Mr White in 
his will: they are as followe—‘The money and 
property so bequeathed to the British Museum I 
wish to begmployed in building or improving 
upon the said ustitution ; and that round the 
frieze of some part of such building, or, if 
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this money is otherwise employed, then over or 
upon that which has so employed it, the words 
“GULIELMUS Warts Arm. Britannim dicavit 18—” 
be carved, or words to that import. It is a little 
vanity of no harm, and may tempt others to 
follow my .example, in thinking more of the 
nation and Yess of themselves’ The sentiments 
thus expressed may well be commended to the 
consideration of those who have more riches to 
leave behind them than proper ways of fitly 
disposing of them. There are certainly not many 
ways of better obtaining a desirable immortality 
at eo cheap a ee as the endowing or building 
of a public library or an educational institu- 
tion, 

The various departments of the new building 
enumerated above are now in full working order, 
and available to readers daily as follows: May 
to August, till six p.at.; March, April, September, 
and October, till five p.u.; November to Feb- 
ruary, till four pw. If, however, a reader should 
desire to peruse a volume of newspapers or of 
parliamentary Reports—which are aleo now in 
the new room—he has simply to notify the fact 
to the superintendent, and at closing-time the 
volume desired will be sent into the large 
reading-room, where the reader can have it at 
his disposal till eight o’clock in the winter months, 
and seven o'clock during summer. 

As the reader passes through the corridor 
leading to the Newspaper Room, an attendant 
outside rings ao bell, ond he is confronted by 
an official, who inquires what papers are wante 
In a very brief space of time the volumes are 
Jaid before him, and a ticket taken for each, 
which ia retained entirely. Not a moment is 
thus lost; and as the tables are fitted with the 
most approved desks or supports, writing mate- 
rials, and other necessaries, the reader can start 
work almost inetantly. Of course, as under the 
old rules, only bound volumes of newspapers are 
available, so that, so far as weekly or provincial 
journals are concerned, they can only be had in 
yearly or half-yearly volumes. London and 
previngal daily journals, however, are generally 

ound up in two-monthly volumes, and are there- 
fore more readily ayallable 








THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
CHAPTER II. 


Ir was not without some natural reeret that 
Abel removed to his new quarters, and vacated 
the humble rooms which had been his home for 
nearly half a century. He and Mary Nuaonely 
at once became firm friends; and for the child 
Freddy he conceived an almost passionate fond- 
neas, a8 old people frequently do for very young 
children, As for Mre ing, she was all smiles 
and honeyed words, and seemed as if she could 
not do enough for ‘dear Grandad ;’ while Matthew 
continued to go to and from business as aoberly 
and punctually as heretofore. His house was an 
unpretentious one in a quiet street in Canonbury, 
so that Grandad was able to spend his evenin 

as usual at his favourite tavern in the Essex Road. 
But this state of things was too good to last. It 
was one of those years when an epidemic of specn- 
lation spreade far and wide, seeming to be in the 
very air men breathe ; when the blood of every 
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have none, goes up to fever-heat ; when every day 
blows its own gorgeous bubble, and no scheme ia 
too rash or improbable to be ity clutched at ; 
when one bogue Company after another is gaily 
launched, and, like an y with golden seils, 
floats joyously for a Little while over summer 
seas which are as treacherous as they are sunny. 
After a time the tornado bursts. One argoay here 
and there comes safely into port ; the rest founder 
in open sea, and rnin and desolation find their 
vey into ten thousand homes. 

t was scarcely to be expected that Matthew 
Roding, who was a born gambler, should esca 
the prevailing contagion. His blood simmered ; 
his fingers itched; his sleep was troubled with 
strange dreams; in his waking hours he saw 
visions ; the fever was upon him. In auch piping 
times there seemed to him no reason why he 
should not turn his ten thousand pounds into a 
hundred thousand, or into as many more, for 
the matter of that. The feast was spread 
before him; what a fool he would be to stand 
by and watch others devour it, and he starving 
meanwhile! His previous experience at Liver- 
pool stood him in good stead. He entered the 
arena a trained combatant His first successes 
served still further to turn his head, Deeper 
and deeper he plunged: thousands of others 
were doing the same. He joined the directotate 
of several new Companies; he even ‘promoted’ 
two or three schemes on his own account; in 
the City he began to be talked about as a rising 
man, eanwhile, the business at Bankside was 
left more and more to take care of itself. He |- 
began to hate to go near the place. He took 
an office in Throgmorton Street on his own 
account, gorgeous with mahogany and plate-glasa, 
Here, with the assistance of a confidential clerk, 
he transacted his financial business; and here 
his new City friends were alwaya sure of finding 
a magnum of champagne of some famous brand. 
His sober, somewhat old-fashioned garb was dis- 
carded in favour of one much more florid and 
effective. But of all thie not a whisper reached 
Abel. The old man noticed that his son was gayer 
in his attire, but that was all; Matthew went 
and came with the same regularity as heretofore. 
The first intimation of change burst on him like 
a thunderclap, It was his daughter-in-law who 
broke the news to him one morning after brenk- 
fast. Matthew had taken o villa at Tulse Hill, 
and they were going to remove there in a fort- 
night's time, she told him. He merely said : 
‘Very well. At my time of life I don’t know 
that it matters greatly where I live. But in 
his heart he knew that it did matter. 

Abel opened his eyea very wide indeed the 
firet time he went over the new domicile. It 
was f etaring red-brick edifice of fifteen or six- 
teen rooms, standing a little way back from the 
road in its own grounds, Carte blanche had been 
given to an eminent furnishing firm to fit it up 
from garret to basement, and they had not 
neglected their opportunity, Everything was in 
atrict accordance with the lateet canons in such 
matters, as laid down by the highest—and moet 
expensive—authorities. In the coachhouse, Gran- 
dad fonnd a brand-new brougham for the master 
of the house, and o brand-new victoria for the 
mistress‘ of house; and in the two 
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Roe mend THE OLD WAY 
brand-new horses. He could ecarcely believe that 
he was rot walking in a dream. The house had 

y been occupied as a Seminary for Young 
jes, and a classroom had been built out at 
the back, with windows looking into the garden. 
This out-building had now been divided into two 
rooms, with a door leading from one to the other, 
and a side-door opening into the en. The 
rooms in question had been fitted up for Gran- 
dad’s sole use and occupation. A short passage 
with green baize doors shut them off from the 
rest of the house. 

His daughter-in-law herself introduced him to 
the rooms. ‘Think how cosy and comfortable 
you will be here, with no one to disturb you 
or interfere with you,’ she said. ‘You can come 
and go just as you like. You can emoke your 
pipe in the garden all day long. You know I 
strongly object to the odour of tobacco in the 
house. And then there is a door at the end of 
the garden by which you can get out into the 
Janes and fields at the back. You were always 
fond of rural rambles, I think. Sarah, the house- 
maid, will wait upon you and bring you your 
meals, J¥e shall dine at seven in future; but 
I know you like your cutlet aud pudding not 
later than half-past one. I have had the furni- 
ture brought from your other rooms, because [ 
am eure you are fond of old associations, Noth- 
ing~ has been forgotten that could in any way 
conduce to your comfort.’ 

‘ Nothing—nothing,’ said Grandad dryly. Then 
in a lower tone he muttered : Barak alive— 
buried alive !’ 

Mrs Roding’s sharp ears caught the remark, 
but she chose to ignore it. Really, old people 
are often excessively tiresome and difficult to 
please. As secon os he was left alone, Grandad 
sat down in his easy-chair; his head sank for- 
ward, and he covered his face with his hands 
*Fool—idiot that I have been!’ he exclaimed. 
‘I might have known what would come of it,’ 
He sat thus for a long time, and then he wept, 
for the first time since he had stood by his wile’s 
grave, more than forty years before. 

But next morning he was ag brisk and chirp 
as ever. Whatever thoughts might be at hes 
in his mind, he kept them to himself, He and 
Freddy had a romp in the garden after brenk- 
fast, and then, towards noon, Grandad, with hat 
and coat elaborately brushed, sallicd forth, and 
hailed the first bus that was bound for London 
Bridge. How his heart warmed when he found 
himself in the Borough High Street! He had 
not been there aince he retired from businese 
How atrange everything looked, and yet how 
familiar! Quitting the ’bus at the bridge foot, 
he walked through the Market, where the eales- 
men had not yet forgotten him, but touched 
their hate and bade him good-morrow, as in days 
gone by. The old man’s heart swelled within 
him. His errand to-day took him to a certain 
humble chophouse in an obscure street off Bank- 
side, where he knew that within five minutes 
more or less of a certain time he would not fail 
to find the person of whom he had come in search. 
The individual in question was Peter Bunker, 
his old and faithful clerk and bookkeeper, who 
had been in the service of the firm for upwards 
of forty yeara, And thera of a enrety he found 
Peter, in one of the little partitioned-off boxes in 
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which he dined six days out of seven, year in and 
year out. He was a little, prim, closely shaved 
man, about fifty-five years of age, with the defer. 
ential manners of one who all his life hag filled a 
subordinate post and has no expectation of ever 
filling any other. He atarted to hie feet with 
wide-open mouth when he saw Abel’s tall, gaunt 
figure enter through the swing-doors and advance 
along the narrow aisle with its sanded floor, peer- 
ing keenly from side to aide as he did so, ‘Mr 
Roding—air !’ was all the little man could gasp as 
| their eyes met. 

Abel’a hand went out and gave the other's 
a grip that brought tears into his eyes. ‘It's 
euch @ fine day, Bunker, that I thought I would 
drop in and have a chop-and-mashed with you,’ 
he said cheerily. ‘I knew to a tick when to 
find you here. I don’t know whether you or 
St George’s keeps better time,’ 

Little more was said till Abel had finished 
his chop. Bunker surmised that there must be 
some good reason for his old master’s visit, but 
could only wait till he should be told what 
it was, ‘And now we will walk as far as Bilbo’s 
and see whether he has any of hia famous old 
port left You must steal an how from buei- 
ness this afternoon, Bunker, in memory of old 
times.’ 

So to Bilbo’s they adjourned, which was no 
great distance away. There they found a quiet 
corner where they could talk without being over- 
heard. Then was Bunker duly enlightened os 
to the renson of Abel’s visit, which was simply to 
obtain from the old clerk o trustworthy account 
of the present condition of tle firm and business 
matters generally, mow that a yvar had elapsed 
since the reins of power had been transferred 
to other hands) The story told was one that 
might well have moved Grandad to the depths 
of his being. Whether it did eo or not, Bunker 
lad no means of knowing, for his auditor was 
one of those men who may be touched to the 
quick without betraying it either by word or 
look. He sat and listened to Bunker's recital 
as quietly as though it were the most matter- 
of-fact narrative in the world. He sipped hia 
wine in a leisurely way, now and then interjecting 
a quiet ‘Oh, indeed,’ or ‘Just so, with an occa- 
sional question to elucidate some particular point ; 
but for the most part listening in silence, with 
eyes that were half veiled under their shaggy 
brows. 

After that first occasion, Abel made a point of 
seeking an interview with Bunker once a month ; 
of those meetings no mention was made to 
Matthew. Grandad went quietly on hia way, 
seeming to see and know nothing, and becoming 
day by day more of a nonentity in the establish- 
ment at Tulse JIill. Nearly all his meala were 
now taken alone in his own rooma, except when 
he could smuggle Freddy and Mary in to tea on 
those afternoons when Mrs Roding happened to 
be out shopping or visiting, Oiten a week would 
pass without he and his son setting eyes on each 
other. His daughter-in-law had succeeded to 
admiration in hér scheme for isolating him from 
the rest of the household. On Sunday, however, 
Matthew always made a point of sitting for half 
an hour with pis father. On these occasions, no 
mention of busi.cas matters ever passed between 
the two; their talk was confined to the leading 
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questions of the day, for of late, since he had so 
much time on his hands, Abel bad become a great 
newspaper reader. No hint ever his lips 
that he had the slightest knowledge of anything 
reapecting whieh he was eu to know noth- 
ing. So month after month, and, if it 
were possible, Grandad became more than ever a 
epaee in the honsebold ; while Matthew Roding, 
like a ewimmer buoyed up with bladders which a 
pin-prick may at any moment cause to collet, 
ventured farther bt yet farther into the deep 
waters of speculation, on whose surface the sun 
still shone and balmy zephyrs played, while no 
cloud even as big as a man’s band uplifted 
itself like a menace above the horizon. 

And #0 we come again to Grandad's seventy- 
second birthday, and to Ruff Roding and Mary, 
whom we left so long ago walking together in 
the direction of the post-oifice. 

‘Why is it such a lucky thing that we have 
met this morning?’ asked Mary for the second 
time. 

‘Because, as you may or may not chance to 
know, thia is dear old Grandad’s birthday, and 
I have made up my mind, despite both my father 
and my charming stepmother, to spend it with 
him. hen I nearly fell into your arms just 
now, I was puzzling my brains as to how I 
should be able to obtain access to the enchanted 
castle without the ogress who has laid such a 
ben on me having the slightest suspicion that 
I was there. Happily, you have solved the diffi- 
culty for me.’ 

‘ Tepliguce-veun mongieur.’ 

‘As soon as you get back to the house, you 
must see Grandad and tell him that I am coming. 
Then, when the const is clear and nobody about, 
either you or he must unlock the door at the 
bottom of the garden that opens into the lane, 
and there you are—don’t you see i’ 

‘The audacity of young men, of painters espe- 
cially’ 

‘Is something that surpasses belief.’ 

‘Mrs Roding will be sure to hear of it through 
one channel or another.’ 

‘I don’t care a rush if she does—alter it’s 
over, I’ve a right to visit my grandfather, espe- 
cially on his birthday, and no one shall hinder 
me from doing so. A parcel addressed to him 
will be left at the house in the course of an 
hour or so. It’s only a game-pie and one or 
two other trifles, We shall be og jolly as sand- 
boys.—But oh, Mary, my darling, do—do eontrive 
somehow to dine with Grandad and me! Tell 
a whopper for once. Say you want to go some- 
where—shopping, or anything—then go out as 
usual; and vt let you in ten minutes later 
through the garden door.’ 

Mary shook her pretty head. ‘Indeed, sir, I 
shall do nothing of the kind, not even for the 
honour of dining with you.—Perhaps, if Grandad 
were to ask Mre Roding —— 

*T’ll get the old boy to do it She can’t be 
such & curmudgeon as to refuse him on his birth- 
day.—You don't esk me what I’ve got in the 
parcel ander my arm.’ 

‘T was always taught that little girls should 
'] pever ask questions,’ 

‘That doesn't peep you from beiag inquisi- 
tive ; 90, to save you dying of curiosity, Ill 
fell you. It’s a little water-colour aketch I’ve 


done, as a birthday present to Grandad, of an 
old water-mill close to where he was born. I’ve 
heard him say thet when he was a boy ke would 
staid by the hour watching the slowly turning 
wheel and the white flashing water; and when- 
ever he goes down to Cumberland he never fails 
to visit the old mill 

‘He will be delighted with it. It will make 
him feel that he is not quite forgotten’ * 

‘Dear old boy! I wouldn't for the world have 
him feel that he is neglected.—But I’ve some- 
thing else to tell you. As the gourmands are 
said te doa, I’ve kept my bonne bouche till the 
last. I’ve good news, my pretty one—great news 
—glorious news! “Special edition.” Can’t you 
guess what it is?’ 

turned a face to him that blushed, and 
paled, and then blushed again, ‘You’ve not’— 
she said, and then stopped. 

‘Yes, I have,’ he laughed. ‘That’s just it’ 

*You’ve not sold your picture, Ruff!’ she 


garped. 
*Haven’t I, though! But I have, and got a 
commission for another into the bargain. An 
American millionsire—a splendid fellow.—No 
heggling ; cash on the nail.—Molly, my darling, 
we’ll be wed in six months from to-day, or my 
name's not Ruff Roding. Rum-ti-tum-tootle !’ 

If they had happened to be anywhere but 
in the public street, he would have taken her 
in his arms and kissed her then and there. 


RABBIT CRUSADING., 


Many of our readers will probably have heard 
and read much about the ravages of poor ‘bunny’ 
upon the sheep-runs of New Zealand, Victoria, 
and other colonies; but some particulars of the 
manner in which ‘the pest’ has been dealt with 
with a view to its suppression may prove readable. 
Let us then endeavour to’gtve some description 
of a rabbit-war, so to apeak, pf which we had some 
experience. The work was carried on upon a run 
of one hundred thousand acres in thé South or 
Middle Island of New Zealand, which had become 
go overrun with rabbits that the sheep-flock had 
been reduced from eighty thonsand to forty-five 
thousand, through the inability of the land to 
support the larger number, owing to the amount 
of grass consumed by the rabbits. It is com- 
monly related on the station that, about five years 
before the time of which we are writing, it was 
a difficult matter to find a rabbit anywhere on the 
run, and that the manager once reproved one of 
hia men for taking out a gun to try and shoot 
one of these animals, saying, that if the rabbita 
were indiscriminately hunted, it would soon be 
impossible to get one for dinner. And yet 60 
great was the increase during these succeedin: 
five years, that the owners of the station f 


the carrying power of their land reduced. by 
nearly one half, and were at their wits’ end for a 
reme J: f 


Various means were tried for reducing the 
numbers of the rabbits. Men were 
breed ferrets on the run and tam 
other men were allowed to camp upon tha 
and keep large packs of dogs to wage war u 
them, and were paid liberally for the skins 
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obtained ; while others were similarly encouraged 
to kill them with guns, But notwithatanding 
all these measures for their sup ion, the 
rabbits continued to increase till their numbers 
geemed limitless AS 

In the early days of this trouble, the equatter 
concerned himself only about the slaughtering 
of bunny, and paid no heed to the value of the 
skine. It was the custom to pay those engaged 
in killing them a certain price, from a penny up 
to two shillings and sixpence—according to the 
thickness of the rabbits on the land—for each 
tail or pair of eara brought into the homestead. 
In this regard there isa story told of two parties 
of ‘rabbiters’ who were engaged upon adjoining 
runs, on one of which the owner paid for the tails 
delivered to his storekeeper, while on the other 
a similar price was paid for the ears. These 
worthies hit upon the device of meeting at the 
boundary fence and exchanging ears for tails. 
Thus, each gang was paid for all the rabbits killed 
upon both runs, and hence every rabbit killed 
was puid for twice. Thia nefarious practice was 
carried on for some time before the victimised 
squatters discovered the fraud. 

In course of time the value of the skins was 
recognised ; and now inillions are shipped annu- 
ally to the London market, where they command 
a good price, and are made up by the manu- 
facturers into a large variety of articles of female 
adornment, such as muffs, capes, trimmings, und 
the like; besides which, 1t is Said that the akin 
is tanned and made up into on imitation kid. 
Besides the common gray rabbit, so well known 
in England, there are in New Zealand some very 
pretty varietics. Notably, there is what is known 
as the ‘silver gray.’ The fur of this species is a 
mixture, in varying proportions, of black and 
white tails. For these, nearly double the price 
of ordinary skins is paid by the skin-dealers. 
Besides the silver grays, which are somctimes 
almost white, and at others neurly black, there 
are also many pure black rabbits, and a few quite 
white. There are also in some parts black rabbits 
with brown spots. 

The method of taking and preparing the skins 
iss follows: the skin (jacket) is takeu off with- 
out being split up in the usual way. The skinner 
places his foot upon one hind-leg, and holding the 
other in his left hand, slits the skin with his 
knife across from lez to leg; he then disengnges 
the ekin from around each ind tog, and planting 
his foot upon both of these, puils the whole skin 
up over the body of the rabbit, precisely as a 
footballer takes off his buttonless jersey. The 
skin is thus turned inside out; and a skilful 
skinner will, with a sharp pull, unless the rabbit 
be very old and tough, strip the whole skin, 
dragging the head and fore-paws through without 
any further aid from his knife. But in some 
cases he will have to cut round the neck and forr- 
paws before he can disengave the hide ‘The 
speed with which men and boys who are accus- 
tomed to the work can atrip bunny of his jacket 
is almost incredible. : 

Having taken off the skin, the rabbiter, unless 
he wants it as food for hia d leaves the carcase 
Hing where he found it; and again turning the 





in so that the for side is outward, strings it | tog 


upon a strap henging round his neck, or upon his 
Delt, and gdes on in search of more apoil. 
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pele eee An ee 
The methods already spoken of, shooting, end 


bunting with degs and ferreta havi 
wholly inadequate to meet the aes othe mathegs 
had to be sought; and at last the expedient of 
laying poigoned grain was hit upon. In the diree- 
tion of poisoning, many -experimenta were made 
with different and uncertain results. Carrots 
pared with arsenic wore uscd, and are atill in great 
favour in many parts, and both wheat and vats | 
were ‘ phosphorised,’ as the professional rabbiti 
term goes. At first, the poisoned grain was placed 
upon the ground indiscriminately in large heapa, 
with the result that many sheep and cattle ate 
it and were killed. This seemed to present an 
insurmountable obstacle to its use; but further 
experiments led to the plan of putting down 
the grain in small quantities in each place, 
not greater than a tea-spoonful, which resulted 
very successfully. Oats are generally used in 
preference to wheat. This was the method by 
which poisoning with phosphorised oats is carried 
on, a8 observed by the writer on the station 
referred to above. Provisions were made for 
employing twenty-five men constantly for twelve 
months in laying puison. These, provided with 
four large tents, measuring ten c2et by twelve 
feet, and under the supervision of the head- 
shepherd, were set to work upon a carefully 
devised plan. In these days cof ‘wire-shep- 
herds,” as they are called—that is, wire-fences 
—termed wire-shepherde becanse they take the 
lace in a large degree of shepherds or ‘ boundary- 
bespent? who in the old days had to be employed 
by the syuatters to keep the sheep from straying 
in far greater numbers than at the present day— 
a sheep-run is always divided into a number 
of sections, often several thousands of acres in 
extent, called ‘paddocks.’ The ‘ poisoning gang’ 
would be taken to a convenient camping-place 
in one of these paddocks and there quartered. 
A well-sheltered nook would be selected con- 
tiguous to a creek, of which there were several 
on the run, and here the camp would be pitched. 
The four tents, for which the poles, pegs, and 
all necessaries would be carried from or to 
camp, would be eet up; quantities of dry fern, 
reeds, creepers, or grass, as the locality might 
provide, would then be cut and apread upon 
the floor for bedding; and on the top of thia 
each man would spread his blankels. To each 
tent six men were apportioned, four of whom 
had to lie side by side across the inner half; 
while the other two luy in like manner, oceupy- 
ing one half of the outer portion. 

Now to attempt a pare Bd of the methed by 
which bunny was altacked. Tet ug suppose that 
it waa planned first tu poison, say, No. 1 dock, 
Some weeks befure the war began, the bulk of the 
flock were turned into this paddock to eat the 

ass close down, 80 that the rabbita should have 
But little choice of food when the poisoning began. 
Next, the camp was pitched in this No, 1 pad- 
dock ; and then, the sheep having been moved 
on to the rpecdney next intended Lo Le operated 
upon, .work was commenced in earnest. The 
poisoned oats were prepared at the home station, 
and sent out to the rabbitere upon heurses. 
At one time, the cata and phosphorus were boiled 
ether in gp open vesse) ; but as the fumes were 
found tobe .ajurious to the men who super- 
intended the operation, cylindrical boilers with 
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hermetical covers were contrived revolving upon an 
axis, These cylinders, lying horizontally between 
bad stanchions, and turned with a crank, each 
capable of holding about two sacks of oats, were 
filed with a mixture of grain, phosphorus, and 
water in certain proportions, The cover having 
been sealed up, a fire was lighted beneath the 
boilers, which were kept slowly revolving while 
the contenta boiled for a certein length of time. 
The egies onta thus prepared having been 
brought to the scene of operationa, the next busi- 
ness waa to distribute then for the delectation 
of poor unsuspecting bunny. For this purpose, 
each man was provided with ao semicircular tin 
about six inches deep, with a diameter of about 
eighteen inches, Each tin was fitted with an 
overarching handle, passing from the centre of 
the diameter, or flat side of the tin, to the centre 
of the circumference, or curved side. Through 
this handle a strap would be rove, by which means 
the tin could be slung over the shoulder in euch 
a way tlat the flat side might rest against the 
bearer’s left hip; the semicircular shape being 
designed for convenience in carrying. Teach tin 
would hold from fifteen to twenty pounds of oats 
—nearly half a bushel. Each man carried in his 
right hand a light stick about two feet six inches 
long, with a piece of tin bent in the shape of a 
spoon, and about the size of a teaspoon, fastened 
to one end. Thus accoutred, and with a tin bottle 
full of tea, and a little bread and meat in a hand- 
kerchief, slung to his belt, for the mid-day meal, 
the rabbiter would ‘fall in’ after breakfast every 
morning at eight o'clock to begin the day's 
work. 

On completing one paddock, drays would be 
sent from the home station to transport the whole 
of the impedimenta to the camping-place in the 
next, and so on from time to time. Nothing 
but absolutely perpendicular cliffs, which were 
sometimes mct with, was allowed to divert the 
line of march. Sometimes the men would be 
climbing up steep mountain sides, at others pick- 
ing their way gingerly, at no small risk of break- 
ing their limbs, along the faces of steep sidings 
and cliffa; and anon they would be crossing 
creeks or threading their way through clumps 
of ‘bush’ (wood), At times, when a piece of 
country had to be attacked where there was very 
heavy tussock-grass or scrub, a day or two would 
be given to ‘burning off? before laying the 
poison. 

So much for the business of putting the poison 
down for the rabbits. Now what about securing 
the skins? For this purpose, a contract was let 
to three men, who, in the guise of “haa pit 
lowers,’ as they might be termed, followed the 
rabbiters from place to place. These men wero 
provided with tents and wires for stretching their 
skins, and were paid by tho station owners one- 
and-sixpence a josen for all skins brought in 
properly dried and tied up in dozena, The con- 
tractors emplayed two boys to help them; and 
all five used to spend the day from early in the 
morning until nearly dark scouring the country 
over which the poisoners had passed the day 
before, and taking the skins fram the carcases. 
Then, upon their return to camp, they would all 
have to sit up far into the night atretching and 
cleaning the spoila of the day. 

This gang had to pay the station for ite pro- 
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vision The collections of skins daily would 
vary from one hundred and fifty up to three 
hundred head, men and boya, according to 
the abundance of the rabbita in different placea, 
The gatherings would rarely fall short of one 
hundred and fifty a head, from which it will 
be seen that these men were earning handsome 
wages, The writer on one occasion walked six 
miles, to and from a certain patch of ground 
that had been poisoned a day or two before 
(three miles each way), and skinned one hundred 
and twenty rabbits between breakfast-time and 
mid-day. The skins collected do not represent 
alk the rabbits kilied. Many hundreds die under 

und, and numbers are torn to pieces by the 
awks and seagulls, which congregate in enor- 
mous numbers from all directions upon ‘ poisoned 
country,’ 

From the foregoing, it may be seen what the 
ravages of the rabbit really mean, though, unfor- 
tunately, we have not all the figures at hand 
necessary for making an accurate statement. But 
firat glancing at the loss to the station in wool 
through the reduction of its flock from eighty 
thousand to forty-five thousand sheep, let us 
review roughly the weekly cost of this rabbit- 
war alone: Overseer, being the head-shepherd, 
a ‘paid’ yearly hand. Trrente-four men at 
twenty-five shillings each, £30; cook, £1, 158; 
man to prepare poison, £1, 10s8.; four packmen 
at twenty-five shillings each, £5; rations for 
thirty-one men at seven shillings each, £10, 173.; 
oats, say, a@ bushel and a half per man daily, 
equal to two hundred and twenty-five bushels at 
two shillings and sixpence, £28, 28 6d.; phos- 
phorus (quantity used and price not known), say, 
£5; bonus to men for collecting skins—say, three 
men and two boys collect three hundred each 
duily—tor week, nine thousand, or seven hundred 
and fifty dozen at one shilling and sixpence, 
£58, 6a Thus, roughly speaking, this station 
was expending weekly £138, 93 6d. in pro- 
tecting itself against loss -from the continual 
increase of the rabbits, which threatened soon 
to take entire possession of the whole country. 
From this total have, of course, to be deducted 
the proceeds of the skins in London, which 
may calculated, we think, after allowing for 
all shipping and home charges, at about two 
shillings and sixpence per dozen, This would 
give £93, 15s. to ae deducted from £138, 9s. 6d.; 
leaving a weekly charge upon the station of 
£44, 14s, 6d. But this, it must be remembered, 
is a very rough estimate, and is probably a good 
deal below the actual cost. In allowing a col- 
lection of three hundred akins man and boy 
daily, we have probably far exceeded the mark; 
and it will be seen that any material reduction 
here would alter the figures considerably. Th 
again, the estimate of seven shillings per hi 
for rations is probably an under-statement, as is 
also the item of five peunds for phosphorus. 
Moreover, no estimate has been made for wear 
and tear of tents, cooking utensils, horse-flesh, 
drays, and harness, &c.; nor for wages of men 
packing, counting, pressing, and carting the eking, 
and getting firewood and so on, 

But enough has been written to show what 
a serious matter the ‘rabbit pest’ is to the 
squatter and to the country; and we trust this 
paper may prove of some interest to English 
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readers, It should be mentioned that in Aus- 
tralia the rabbit skins ore of no value whatever, 
because, owing to the warmer climate, they are 
not eo heavily furred as in New Zealand. The 
ultimate result of the crusade we have endea- 

highly satisfactory, the 
Tun being virtually cleared of rabbits for the 
time being. ‘Nevertheless, it will be a tual 
charge upon the station to keep them under, as 
a year or two of neglect would bring about again 
the same atate of things. And this is true of 
the greater part of the South Island of New 
Zealand and many parts of Australia The 
rabbita are a constant source of anxiety and 
annoyance, and unflagging vigilance is necessary 
to keep them in check. 
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THE LOST ISLAND. 
A LEGEND OF ORKNEY. 


Most people have heard of the Standing Stones 
of Stennis in Orkney. In a silent circle they 
stand amid the solitude of the moor, silvered with 
the lichens of dead centuries. Tourists come and 
gaze on them, picnic beneath them, and epeculate 
vaguely as to how they came there. Antiquaries 
also gaze, and proceed to evolve from their inner 
consciousness some theory fo account for the origin 
of the stones But the annals of the country- 
aside have no legend of the race which raised them. 
All over the islands are the vestiges of some busy 
tribe who dwelt half underground, and have loft 
to the worms and the rats their buried dwellings, 
known now as ‘Brochs.’ Yet the strange fact 
remains, that, while these peoples are utterly for- 
gotten by their successors, the still earlier tribes, 


who made terrible the islands of old, have left ' 


their traces in the popular Jegends with which 


the Orcadian children are kept quiet in the long | 


dark winter evenings. 
There lies on a moor not very far from Stennis 


a huge stone, which was flung by a giant in the: 


island of Hoy at his enemy Cubby Ruo, in Rousay, 
full ten miles off. That stone must have been 
there for generations before those which have out- 
lasted man’s memory at Stennis, and yet the very 
name of the man through whose quarrel it came 
there is unforgotten. Cubby Ruo waa a bit of 
an engineer in his way, and determined to raise 
a connecting mound between his own island of 
Rousay and the amaller isle known as Wyre or 
Veira. In the pride of his strength he took too 
great a load of earth and stones in his creel, 
stumbled and fell, and lies to this day under the 
mound which he was carrying. 

His island of Rousay seems to have been # 
favourite haunt of giants, fairies, and supernatural 
people of all kinda, It is separated from the 
Mainland of Orkney by a narrow etrait, through 
which runs a furious tide. At certain hours of 
the day, two tides meet here, and their meeting- 
place, known as Enhallow Roost, ia one wild 
whirl of foam and leaping spray. ‘In the middle 
of the roost lies the little green isle of Enhallow. 
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The name is commonly held to mean ‘holy isle,’ 
and to have been given the island from the fact 
that on it was erected u very early Christian 
chapel or hermitage. It seems juat as probable, 
however, that the name is derived from Baia, the 
old Norse goddess of death. Be that as it 
tradition tells that Enhallow was once an invisible 
island, only appearing amidet the foam of the . 
Toost at certain times, and vanishing again before | 
it could be reached by mortal foot. It came to be | 
known in Hoey her, we have not been able to 
discover—that if any man seeing Enhallow took 
iron in his hand and kept his eyes fixed on the 
island till ke landed upon it, he would reclaim it 
from the sea for ever. This was done at last, and 
Enhallow haa remained visible and tangible ever 
since. 

But for the adventurous there is hope atill. 
Somewhere near Enhallow there lies another 
island, unseen of men for more years than can 
be reckoned. This ia the story of ite last appear- 
ance, as told me by a native of Rougay, one who 
has seen the fairies and heard the wild strange 
music of the sea-folk. 

One day, very many years ago, a young girl 
went up to the hill opposite Enhallow to cut 
pents. Her day's work done, she was sitting 
resting on the heather, when o strange man 
came up to her. After a little talk, he osked 
her to go with him; and though she refused at 
first, he gained such power over her that he 
made her come. When night came and she did 
not return, ber people became alarmed, and aet 
out to seek for her. High and low the whole 
island was searched, but no trace found of the 
missing maiden. The wonder geen away, and 
matters fell back into their old course. Some 
time after this, the fathcr and brothera of the 
lost girl went out to fish. They were somewhat 
to the west of Enhallow, when a thick fog fell 
on the sea, so thick they could not tell where 
they were. At last their boat touched land ; and 
on going ashore, they found themselves, as 
| they thought, upon Enhallow. Going a little 
inland, however, they found that they were on 
another island, for they saw a big house before 
‘them. On coming up to this house, they found, 
to their surprise, none other than their loat 
i daughter and sister in the person of the ‘yood- 
wife.’ She took them in and gave them food 
and told them she was married (o a ‘sen-man’ and 
living with hun here, As they were sitting, the 
door opened, and ‘a great brown wisp’ came 
rolling in and went ‘ben, (A ‘wiep' ix a huge 
| ball of twisted heather-rope, which is used in 
{Orkney for thatching purposes.) In a few 
minutes a handsome young man came ‘but.’ He 
was introduced as the husband of the young 
| Woman, and welcomed her friends very kindly. 
| Two more wiaps came in while they waited, 
-and from each af them came forth 9 sea-man, who 
' had been out fishing. When the men had to 
‘leave the house, the father asked his daughter to 
retorn to Rousay with him; but she refused, 
‘saying shé was too happy with her husband to 
‘leave him. She gave her father, however, a knife, 
‘and told him while he kept it’ his fishing would 
‘never fail, aad he would be able to visit her when- 
lever he wished. After a tender farewell, the 
| Rousay men pushed off into the mist; but the 
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old men somehow let the kuife alip, and it fell 


into the sea. Ine moment the boat touched land 
on Roussy; but the island and its mistress have 
never since been seen. 





HYDROPHOBIA 


Or all the dieeases to which man is liable, hydro- 
phobia, the disease which follows consequent upon 
the bite of a rebid animal, is surely one of the 
most dreadful. Its associations in our mind are 
such that the very mention of its name is suffi- 
cient to cause an involuntary shudder. There is 
the sickening and often prolonged uncertainty, 
after one has been bitten, as to whether the dieeasa 
will manifest iteelf or not; and then, when once 
the symptoms declare themselves, the horrible 
certainty of a most awful death. Yct, though the 


deadly characteristics of the discase are so well| P° 


Enown, until lately but very little was understood 
as to its real nature, and as a consequence, 
there were no means for its certuin cure or pre- 
vention, once the virus was present in the system. 
The most erroneous ideas prevailed, and indeed 
many of them atill prevail, with respect to hydro- 
phobia. For instance, it is supposed by many that 
it is more prevalent in hot than in cold weather ; 
but thia is not so, for it is known in the arctic as 
well aa in the torrid regions, though, strange to 
aay, it ia not known, so far as can be ascertained, 
in Australia or New Zealand. Again, the mad 
dog is not afraid of water, as is often aupposed, 
but would drink if it could: it is the spasms in 
its throat which prevent its doing so. Then, 
there wis .the popular superstition—which seems 
now, however, to have nearly died out—that if a 
perfectly healthy dog bit a person and afterwards 
went mad, the person bitten would also go mad 
and die. It would be difficult to say how many 
dogs, quite innocent of any taint of hydrophobin, 
have becn sactificed to this unreasoning super- 
stition, the natural corollary of which was, that 
the life of any person bilten by a dog was in 
danger until that dog had been killed. Gradually, 
however, these and other kindred errors and mis- 
conceptions have been dying out; but it was left 
to M. Pasteur to discover the much needed means 
of successfully dealing with hydrophobia; for suc- 
cesaful his method must be admitted to ba, secing 
that he has given euch proofs of the efficiency of 
his treatment, and sceing, too, that these proofe 
have been tested, and admitted as correct by a 
Committee appointed by the Local Government 
Board of this country to inquire into M. Pasteur’s 
treatment of the disease. 

M. Pasteur's method of treating hydrophobia is 
by inoculation, or vaccination, as we may term it. 
He ascertained that if a healthy animal were in- 
oculated with a portion of the virus taken from 
the spinal cord of an animal which had died of 
rabies, it would contract the disease in the anme 
way as feenen it had been bitten by a rabid 
animal. He found, too, that, by a series of inocu- 
lations vecogh 


rabbita, the intensity of the virus 
was increase 


that is, if the virus cbtained from 
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one rabbit was inoculated into a second rabbit, 
virus from the eecond into a third, and so on, the 
strength of the virus increased; and the period of 
incubation was therefore shortened, until, from 
about fifteen daya in the first instance, it was 
reduced, after a cultivation of the virus through 
fifty rabbita, to seven daya’ Now, the virus taken 
from the spinal cords of any of these rabbits 
would, if inoculated into a healthy animal, pro- 
duce rabies ; but if the cords are suspended in jars 
containing dry air at a certain tem , the 
virus is gradually weakened or attenuated with- 
out decomposition taking place, until, after a 
certain period, it is no longer capable of producing 
rabies. By this process it will be seen that virus 
would be readily obtained of various degrees of 
intensity, ranging from an almost harmless nature 
to the highest point of virulence. By a series of 
experiments, M. Pasteur established the all-im- 
rtant fact, that if a dog or other animal were 
inoculated with a portion of this attenuated virus, 
and inoculated on each succeeding day with virus 
of a ater strength than that used on the 
preceding, it would be rendered non-liable to 
rabies. 
This interesting fact haa been most clearly 
roved by experiments made th this country by 
r Horiley. the Secretary of the oreini tee ap- 
pointed by the Local Government Board. All 
the experiments, it may be here stated, were 
rendered painless by means of ether or chloro- 
form. Six dogs were ‘protected’ after the method 
observed by M., Pasteur, or, in other words, they 
were inoculated with virus from the spinal cords 
of rabbits which had died of rabies, using on the 
firat day a cord which had been dried for fourteen 
days, and on each succeeding day a cord dried for 
one day less, until a fresh ecrd was used. These 
six protected dogs, with two unprotected dogs and 
aome unprotected rabbits, were then, after being 
made inscusible with ether, bitten by rabid dogs, 
or by a rabid cat, on an exposed part. The results 
were conclusive. A protected doy bitten by a 
dog paralytically rabid escaped scot-free; while an 
unprotected dog, bitten a few minutes afterwards 
by the same rabid animal, died paralytically rabid. 
About four months afterwards, another of the | 
poe dogs was bitten by a dog furiously rabid ; 
e also escaped ; while of four unprotected rabbits 
bitten at the same time and by the eame dog, two 
died of rabies. This was the case with another of 
the protected dogs and some unprotected rabbits 
bitten at the same time: the dog lived, the rabbits 
died. Some six months after being inoculated, 
two other of the protected dogs were bitten by a 
furiously rabid dog ; and on the same day, by the 
same dog, an unprotected dog and three unpro- 
tected rabbits were bitten. The unprotected dog 
and two of the rabbits died of rabies, while the 
protected dogs remained well. The sixth of the 
rotected dogs was thrice bitten on one day by a 
uriously rabid cat, and a month afterwards by a 
furiously rabid dog, and again, in another month, 
by a second furiously rabid dog. It died ten weeks 
after it had been bitten on the third occasion, 
though not of rabies, but of diffuse eczema, from 
which it had been suffering during the whole 
of the time it was under observation. To make 
this quite certain, a post-mortem examination 
of the dog’s remains was made, when no signs 
of rabies could be found; and two rabbite inocu- 
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lated with virus from its spinal cord in the 
uenal way exhibited no signs of rabies while 
alive, nor could any signs of such be dis- 
covered when, several months afterwards, they 
were killed. The dog could nof, therefore, have 
died of hydrophobia. The results of these experi- 
ments demonstrated in the most effectual manner 
the fact that animals can be protected from rabies 
by inoculating them a ing to M. Pasteur’s 
method. The duration of the immunity thus con- 
ferred has not yet been ascertained; but during 
the two years which have passed since it was' 
proved, there have been no signs of its limita- 
tion. 





But such experiments as we have just recorded 
could not, of course, be tried upon human beings ; 
and as M. Pasteur’s method is not practised in thie 
country, its success could only be judged of by 
examining the results of its application by M. 
Pasteur himself. Between October 1885 and the 
end of December 1886, M. Pastenr inoculated 
two thoneand six hundred and eizhty-two per- 
sons; but to take all these cases in the lump, 
as a means of ascertaining the value of his 
treatment, could not be considered a sufficiently 
accurate test, because of the difficulty there is in 
estimating how many, out of a certain number 
of people bitten by dogs rabid and supposed 
to have been rabid, would have died of fears: 
phobia if not inoculated. Much depends upon 
the number of bites, and as to whether they are 
inflicted upon the bare flesh or through clothes ; 
in the latter case, the teeth of the animal may 
be cleansed in their passage through the clothes, 
ain, the bites of dogs are not equally 
dangerous, for casea have been known of a dog 
biting a8 many as twenty persons and only one: 
of the number dying ; ane on the other hand, 
one dog bitiny five persons and all dying. Then, 
too, cauterising and other modes of treatment 
may prevent a fatal result, All these factors 
of uncertainty existing, if was necessary, in order 
to arrive at a just estimate of M. Pusteur’s 
treatment, to investigate personally sume of his 
cases. 

He was quite willing that this should be done ; 
and aecotdingly. the cases of ninety) persons 
were personally inquired into in Paris and the 
neighbourhood by the English Committee. An 
anys shows that out of these ninety cases there 
were thirty-one of which there was not sufficient 
evidence to prove that the dogs were rabid ; but 
in the remaining fifty-nine the Committee found 
that the persons had been bitten by undoubtedly 
rabid dogs, and that out of these fifty-nine there 
were twenty-four persons who, after being bitten, 
had not been treated by cauterising or in any other | 
way rag! to prevent the action of the virus. 
That M. Pasteur's treatment has been efficacious 
is proved beyond any question by the fact that 
not one of these persons died from hydrophobia 
How many would have died if not treated by M. 
Pasteur, it ia, of coume, impossible definitely to! 
state. From observations made of persons bitten 
dogs believed to be rabid, and not inoculated 
or otherwise treated, various estimates as to the 
number of deaths from hydrophobia have been 
made, varying from five to sixty per cent. If we 
take the ninety cases at the very lowest estimate, 
namely, five per cent., this will give st least four | 
deaths ; but seeing that twenty-four persons were | 
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and not treated in any way, the Committee con- 
sider that no fewer than eight persons would 
have died. It cannot but be admitted that this 
eatimate is indeed very low; in fact, to most 
people it will appear much too low. 

But the two thousand six hundred and 
eighty-two cases treated by M. Pastenr from 
October 1885 to the end of December 1886 offer 
a atil] farther proof of the efficacy of his treat- 
ment, Taking the lowest estimate of the per- 
centage of deaths from hydrophobia among persons 
bitten by dogs sup to hava been rabid, and 
who were not inocu , hamely, five per cent, it 
follows that at least one hundred and thirty 
persons out of the two thousand six hundred and 
eighty-two should havo died; whereas the number 
of deaths has been thirty-three only, thus showing 
a saving of close upon one hundred lives. These 
resulta may be clearly verified by comparing with 
them the results of certain groups of M. Pasteur’s 
casea, Thus, out of two hundred and thirty- 
three persons treated by him, who had becn 
bitten by dogs proved to have been rabid, either 
by inoculating other animals from them, or by 
other people or animals dying after having been 
bitten Ly them, only four died ; whereas, without 
inoculation, it would be fair to estimate that at 
least forty would have dicd. Then one hundred 
and cighty-six persons were bitten on the head or 
face by animals proved to have been rabid, onl 
nine of whom died after being treated by M 
Pasteur, instead of at least forty. Again, there 
were forty-eight bitten by mui wolves, and of 
these only nine died ; whereas, without inoculation, 
it would have been cxpected that about thirty 
would have dicd—the deaths following bites 
from rahid wolves being, of course, much more 
numerous than from dogs, 

From the end of December 1886 to the end of 
March 1887, M. Pasteur inoculated five hundred 
and nine persons bitten by animals proved to 
have been rabid, and out of these, only two have 
died, one of whom had been bitten bya wolf a 
month before being inoculated, and he died after 
oa three days’ treatment. 

rom January 1886 to April 1887, ML Pasteur 
has treated one hundred and twenty-seven persons 
from this country, including one hundred and 
one bitten by dogs proved to have been rabid. 
Only four have died, and in one case the death 
was certified by the English medical man to have 
resulted from jmeumonia. Another of the deaths 
is ecarcely to be wondered at, aecing that the man 
was repeatedly intoxicated during the whole of 
the time he was under treatment 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to note how 
the inoculation of the modified virus acts ao as 
to avert the disease of hydrophobia. Three sup- 
positions have been entertained as to its nature 
and action. First, that the virus is a living 
matter, which, when introduced into the system 
in a modified form, eats up something in the 
system necessary for its existence, 60 that, should 
strong virus capable of producing death be after- 
wards introduced, it finds nothing to feed upon, 
and cannot therefore develop. Second, that the 
weakened virus educates the system to withstand 
the etrongey Third, that while the virus in- 
creases in sody of the inoculated person, it 
also produces a substance which checks ead finally 
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stops altogether its own growth. This action may 
be observed in the yeast plant, which as it grows 
produces alcohol in saccharine solutions, the 
aleoho] presently stopping the growth of the 
yeast plant igself, Me Pasteur takes thia third 
view, believing that the virus, when present in 
the system, producea a substance which is in fact 
ita antidote. This being so, the spinal cords of 
animals which have died of rabies contain both 
the virus and its antidote. The cords are dried 
previous to being need, as previously explained, 
the potency of the virus being thereby reduced to 
@ greater extent than that of the antidote; and 
each day a fresher cord is uscd for inoculation, 
which, though more virulent than that used the 
preceding day, still contains a larger portion of the 
antidote, so that, as the treatment proceeds, the 
latter is able to choke the growth of the virus 
before it has reached ita full incubation period. 
On this theory it can be seen how it is possible 
for a person to be bitten by a rabid animal and 
yet escape; for it is evident that if he can only 
withstand the action of the virus up to a certain 
Boint, the antidotal substance will stop its further 
evelopment. 


RINGS IN TREES NOT A TEST OF AGE. 


We learn from the Lumber World that Mr R. 
W. Furras, an agent of the United States Forestry 
Department, who has given much attention to the 
age of a tree as indicated by rings, as well as to 
the period at which trees of different species stop 
Towing, and that at which the wood is af its 
fet has reached some conclusions of general inte- 
rest. He eays: ‘Concentric or annual rings, which 
were once accepted as good legal evidence, fail, 
except where climate, soil, temperature, humidity, 
and all other surroundings are rogular and well 
balanced ; otherwise, they are mere guesswork. 
The only regions within my knowledge where 
either rings or measuremente were reliable indica- 
tions are in the secluded, even, and regularly 
tempered valleys of the Southern Pacific coast.’ 
Annual measurements of white clm, catalpa, soft 
maple, sycamore, pig-hickory, cotton-wood, chest- 
nut, box-elder, honey-locust, coflee-tree, burr and 
white oak, black walnut, osage orangs, white 
pine, red cedar, mulberry and yellow willow, 
made in South-eastern Nebraska, show that 
‘annual growth is very irregular, sometimes 
scarcely perceptible, and again quite large ;’ and 
this he attributes to the difference in scasons. 
trees increage in age, inner rings decrease in size, 
sometimes almost disappearing. Diminished rate 
in growth after a certain age isarule. Of four 
reat beeches mentioned in Loudon, there were 
tures: each about seventeen feet in girth, whose 
ages were respectively sixty, one hundred and 
two, and two hundred years. Mr Furras found 
twelve rings in a black locust six yeare old, 
twenty-one rings in a shell bark-hickory of twelve 
years, ten rings in a pig-hickory of six years, 
eleven rings in a wild crab-apple of five years, and 
only twanty rings in o chestnut-oak of twenty- 
four years. American chestnut of only four 
ears ind aine rings, while a peach of eight years 
had only five aay 

“Dr A, M. Childs, a resident of Nebraska from 
1854 to 1482, a careful observer for the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who counted rings on some 
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soft maples eleven years two months old, found 
on one side of the heart of one of them forty 
rings, and no fewer than thirty-five anywhere, 
which were quite distinct when the wood was 
green; but after it had been seasoned, only 
twenty-four rings could be ear) Seargrie Another 
expert says that all our northern hard woods 
make many rings a year, sometimes as many as 
twelve; but as the last set of cella in a year’s 
growth are very small and the first very large: 
the annual growth can always be determined, 
except when, from local causes, there is in any 
particular year little or no cell-growth. This 
may give a e number on one side. Upon the 
Pacific coast of North America, trees do not reach 
the point where they stop growing nearly so early 
as those of the Atlantic coast. Two hundred 
years is nearly the greatest age attained on the 
eastern side of the continent by trees that retain 
their vigour; while five hundred years is the 
case of several species on the western coast, and 
one writer is confident that a sequoia which 
was measured was two thousand three hundred 
and seventy-six years old! At Wrangel, a western 
hemlock, six feet in diameter at the stump, was 
four feet in diameter one hundred and thirty- 
two feet farther up the trunk, end its rings 
showed four hundred and thirty-two yeare But 
in the old Bartram Garden, near Philadelphia, 
not more than one hundred and fifty ycars old, 
almost all the trees are on the down grade. The 
oak, which is England’s pride, and which at home 
is said to live one thousand years, has grown to 
full size and died in this garden ; and the foreign 
spruces are following suit. Silver firs planted in 
1800 ore decaying. The great difference in the 
longevity of trees upon the western and eastern 
coasts of continents in the northern hemisphere 
seems to be due to the warm, moist air carried by 
strong and permanent ocean currents from the 
tropics north-easterly, in both the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans, which makes the climate both 
moist and equable in high latitudes, 


BEYOND. 


Avrvuan is dying; Winter is come ; 

Dead leaves are flying; the rivers are dumb; 

The wind 's like a knife—one’s fingers grow numb; 
There is snow on the mountain, ice in the pond. 
Winter is with us, but Spring is beyond. 


The Old Year is dying ; ite glory is deni. 

The days are all flying—their glory has fled. 
The busbes grow bare, as the berries grow red; 
There ia snow on the mountain, ice in the pond. 
The Old Year is dying, but the New is beyond. 


We are all growing old, and life slips away. 
There is bare time for work, and still less for play ; 
Though we think we grow wiser, the longer we stay; 
But there 's life in us yet—no need to despond; 
Thia world may wax old, but heaven is beyond. 

B a J. 
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IN THE TURNIPS. 


A BLUE haze rolls away in the distance, like a 
spotless fleace from millions of rain-diamonda 
The fields shine in silver armour, not plain, but 
filigreed and incrusted with a marvellous cun- 
ning beyond the art of man. The sun peeps 
down into the glowing funnel, shining against the 
purple mist os on a cerulean wall. Cobwebs, 
elastic needles, shooting and contracting in the 
glorious sunshine, spun lines of sheeny floss, bar the 
way from hedge to hedge, where the purple saffron 
—the crocus of autumn—lurks, mandragora to the 
velvet-backed bees. In the air there is a sharp 
crack of frost, so faint as to be acarcely discernible, 
though it glows in our veins as no champagne can 
do; and over the streams hangs a pall of pearly 
nebulous haze, which covers the broad fans of the 
water-lilies with a gleaming cvat. A brace of wild- 
duck splash and dabble in the quiet pool under a 
bending ash sapling, inverted now, like rainbow- 
coloured cones, as they reach for the bleached 
water-celery in the flood below. Yonder, a moor- 
hen ridea upon the water, a square black speck ; 
we can hear a coot piping in the belt of reeds, no 
longer vivid green to the needles, but seared half- 
way down, os if ao breath of fire had scorched 
them. Forget-me-nots, the paler blue variety, 
the myosotis probably, bloom here luxuriantly, 
some of the star-shaped heads large asa shilling ; 
what with ash-berries, wild geraniums—still lin- 
gering in the sheltered hollows—late grasses, ruddy 
leaved anemones, late blue-bells, and the long 
trails of the bramble, its leaves burnt, and 
fused from pale primrose to delicate rose-pink, a 
late bouquet can be gathered. 

Laat night’s frost has caught the bramble 
leaf. Here is one with veins of dull red gold, 
shaded away to the main sinew a flushed scarlet, 
through all the gradations of colour—ether blue, 
Tose madder, and saffron. A chilled tortoiseshell 
butterfly lics on the leaf, ita wings closed, the 
eerment of a leaf almost itself, till it is held up to 
catch the fragrant warmth ; it gradually expands 
and flies upwards. Close by, under a clump of 
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dry moss, there is a tiny hole in the bank, a 
murmurous hum in the air, as a colony of orange- 
tailed bees, with bodies softer than the sheeniest 
plush, dive in and out, some clerw and bright, 
others covered with a fine powder, a yellow duet 
that goes to help the waxen cells. Some of the 
same colony have found their way to the thistle- 
bloom, where they crawl, drugged and _ help- 
lesa, like a Malay under the dangerous fascination 
of a pipe of opium. 

The mist rolls away as we drive along, till 
the whole panorama lies before us. On either 


side, hills rise clad to their crests with trees, the 
leaves commencing to turn, the transformation 
more apparent when they are backed by belts of 


dark firs. ‘The ashes are blackening already, the 
sycamores are a mass of yellow, showing strong 
against the copper beeches. In the orchards there 
ig a sombre brown coating where the fruit gleams 
warm gold or crimson-streakel, pale waxen 
yellow or glowing red, the imperial purple on 
the plums making contrasta all too inviting. A 
aquirrel in the hazele pauses in his nimble flight 
to contemplate ua with his dark eyes; yellow- 
hammers in their winter plumage flit along the 
gorse bushes. ‘There is a Lloom upon it still, 
no longer virgin gold in colouring, but faint a8 
late primroses, We are nearing our destination. 
The sun has climbed up higher; it will be hot 
presently, though the dew still lies thick in the 
shade. Cattle, sleck, russet-coated, stand knee- 
deep in the straw; there is o rush, a bark of 
welcome from a cluster of dogs, and our host 
stands ot his gate, with a emile of welcome to 
grect us. 

Breakfast is laid for us in ‘the study,’ an apart- 
ment which, with the exception of a complete ect 
of Batley and the Gentleman's, contains not a single 
volume of any kind. Our host has a brown face, 
a keen gry eye that will get but little ‘wiping’ 
to-day, one that can look along the barrels of 
a sixteen-bore to some purpose. There are some 
half-dozen gyms. worn emooth in the barrel as 
hammered silver; a pile of cartridges at one end 
of the oak table; at the other, a cloth laid with 
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covers for three—welcome sight, after our nine- 
mile drive. Aa we take our places, the dogs 
bound in: a splendid retriever, black and glossy 
as ebony, with a ripe red brown on his loins ; a 
pointer, dappled with splashes like a strawberry ; 
a young setter, half-made as yet, thin as a whip- 
ping~-post, and eager as an excited child. The eggs 
and ham smoke on the board, some fragrant 
coffee throws out an aromatic smell ; but our host, 
a good old-fashioned conservative, holds to the 
cold beef, and swears by his tankard of home- 
brewed, Thirty miles a day across the stubble 
or the grass meadows have inured him to stronger 
potions than we dare to take. Lucky Rusticus, 
with the clear brown akin and hearty laugh, who 
has never, known a day’s illness or a day’s sorrow 
in the whole course of his thirty-five years, 

In the lanes there is deep red mud, churned 
by wide-whecled wains ; and swaths of corn hang 
from the hazel wands, bending now under the 


weight of nuts in russet sheaths; distantly, the in 


hum of a thrashing-machine makes drowsy mur- 
mur. Here isa stubble-ficld, fresh reaped, where 
along string of geese march in search of golden 
grains, ond over the brow of which a hare scuds, 
startled by our heedless footsteps. Close against 
us, on orchard lies, Jaden with fruit, the grass 
vividly green ; dew spangled where the sun can- 
not reach down to the sloping boles of the lichen- 
clad trees. A great green woodpecker, called here 
a ‘heckle,” bright green and lemon-yellow, taps 
upon the trunks like a postman’s knock, undis- 
turbed by our approach. Mound the tree he goes 
in epiral gyrations, higher and higher, till, with 
short piping screams, he flashes away to the 
distant woods. In the corner, there is a sudden 
whir ; 0 dusky glimpse of brown wings, as a covey 
of birds clear the hedge ; bang, bang ! go the guns, 
and out of the waning flight two seem to stop, 
as if held by some unseen power, and fall to 
the ground. Qne we find stone-dead in the 
fallow ; the other ia utterly lost, as if by magic. 
The black setter stands at length over a tuft of 
grass no larger than o man’s hand, a marvel- 
loualy amall space for our wounded bird to hide 
itself ; and there it is found. 

We are in the turnips at last—a goodly crop, 
lying enst ond west in even rows, with a bloom 
upon tho broad leaves, and dewdrops like liquid 
diamends shaking in the purple-laced edges as our 
fect disturb them. In the centre of the field, 
a solitary figure is standing, fork in hand, a 
stalwart countryman, only moving in short steps, 
ag if there was some great weight attached to his 
limba, Strange that the feet formed to follow the 
plongh through the fallow, the acythe through 
the grass swathe, should inherit from his sires, or 
generate for himself, the seeds of the agricultural 
labourer’s greatest curse—rheumatism. But where 
the land ia deep and red, and where pasture 
does not predominate, the demon lurks in every 
racist hedgerow or drenched clover-field. See 
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Hodge dressed at his best on the gala days of 
rustic faira, and, young or old, you may see how 
the enemy steala upon hi 

But 8, in spite of his rheumatism, has a 
sportsman’s heart, He pauses in his uncongenial 
toil, and, leaning on the long handle of his fork, 
stares at us with the honest disconcerting con- 
templation a genuine Simon-Pure countryman 
can alone assume. The workings of his mind 
are not particularly rapid; then, without a word, 
he raises his hand, pointing stolidly to a distant 
corner, where the roots are thickest, and the shade 
from a copse throws a grateful shadow. The 
dogs have settled to their work now, making 
smaller circles in front of us, till at length the 
pointer stops, as if frozen into stone, his nose 
cast to the wind, every lithe muscle and elastic 
sinew rigid. A few steps farther, and there is 
another mad whirring of wings Bang, bang! 
go the The tive smoke drifts away in 
spiral coila, a handful of feathers floats in the 
alr, and two brace ond a half lie dead upon the 
turnips. - A hare starts madly across a bare patch, 
pone aor the wind, then suddenly stops, turn- 

g three complete summersaults, and lies a mass 
of golden brown fur, stiff and still. And wo 
have not been walking more than half an hour 
as yet! 

n the sced-clover there is a murmurous hum, 
as from a million bees The purple bloom is 
nearly off ; the tops are brown and seared, though 
in the rich undergrowth there is a perfect carpet 
of honey-yielding flowers; first of all, the white 
and purple clover, rich in nectar as tho blue 
belt of hoarhound that stripes the golden state 
of California, Here, earlier in the season, the 
acreaming plover has nested, the lark has found 
a resting-place, or the whinchat has laid her 
speckled eggs. Clouds of small birds rise at our 
feet out of the rich feeding-ground, their spectre- 
flight contrasting now and then with the heavy 
whir of a well-fed pheasant winging his noisy 
way to the woods, The bees are busy to-day ; 
the honey-gatherer in his useful brown coat, 
the great orange-tail with noisy hum of doin 
much with scant result, the black velvet banked 
bees—all are here, making their harvest before 
the coming winter. Another fortnight, and the 
lost feast of flowers will be over, though the 
sun is hot overhead ond summer fills the air. 
But they know, with that marvellous instinct, og 
the hawkweed knows of the coming storm, or the 
seabirds scent the distant gale. Over the whole 
of the dead seed-heada they flit like an invading 
army; and with them come the homely birds, 
waiting now for the flushed berries in the hedge- 
rows to ripen under the warm breath of the 
September sun. 

ere is a long rambling hedge over a warm 
south bank, against a field of ripe, pungent. amell- 
ing hops. ere must be trees of some half- 
dozen growths in its entire Jength—blackthorn, 
hedgerow elms, alder, dwarf-oak, hazel, and haw- 
thorns, with masses of wild-rose, sloeberry, lus- 
cious bramble, and shining dewberry at the foot. 
Here in itself is material enough for a lover of 
nature to write a volume. The profuse clusters 
of red-black hawthorn berries are seen be 
side the vivid scarlet hips of the ¢ i 


TE ee tt em, 
‘soldiers ;7 sweet to the taste when they are 
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scooped out, and the f seeds taken away. 
The berries have all their eas and rich- 
ness of colouring, like mahogany, but 
without the final polish that brings out the 
beautiful graining of the wood; their polish 
will come from a few more drenching dews, 
followed by a touch of hoar-frost, and consum- 
mated finally by the Hew November suns. They 
hang in coroneta of shining necklaces, untouched 
as yet by the birds; the leaves are turning brown 
behind them, though the hazel tassels are still 
a eheeny emerald. Behind them you ‘can see 
how the conflagration of the woods burns with 
a luminous shine, not so deep as it will be 
presently, but atill enough to present a harmo- 
nious haze of beautiful tinting ; an artist's despair, 
the consumption of nature, Like a lovely woman 
with the scarlet flush upon her cheek. The deep 
eap-green of the hops, like a living wall, stands 
behind, touched plentifully by o pale sulphur 
yellow where the fruit has mpenes, If you will 
take the dry seeds and place them under a strong 
microscope, you will see nuggets of virgin gold, 
so bright and clean are they. It is all silent 
now; a few days later, and the green solemn 
stillness will be alive with labour, picturesque 
and wild, and noisy with a babble of strange 
tongues, utterly unlike our deep west-country 

accent. 

pate away to the right, we come to a piece 
of ‘rough,’ a tangled mass of fern, and gigantic 
thistles with heada like bursting cotton. There 
is a chatter of birds ; the red flash of bullfinches, 
the golden flit of a cloud of goldfinches in the 
air, others perched upon the thistle branches, 
hundreds of them making a yellow splash against 
the sombre brown. Two men crouch down near 
a cage containing a call-bird ; already they have 
gleaned a goodly feathered harvest, for by them 
is a wire prison in which half @ score of fright- 
ened songsters rush and flutter, as if they would 
beat their hearts out against the cruel bars.” 

The sun is high up overhead in a cloudless 
sky; mature seems to have changed her rosy 
aspect since we started. Autumn of the cherry 
cheek and purple brow seems to have stolen 
from Summer—loth to depart—a charm or two 
to deck her glowing beauty. Past two now, and 
in a sheltered corner lunch awaits us, sportsman’s 
fare—bread and cheese, a few slices uf cold meat, 
sparkling cider, and bright home-brewed ole in 
stone jars). Ten brace of birds lie on the brown 
turf, with three hares, some rabbits, and, in 
contrast to them, the sheeny blue of the wood- 
pigeon’s plumage. If you look at the dogs os 
they eit waiting for their turn, you can see how 
their black eager noses turn to the wind and 
as like the muzzle of o stag in the ferns. 

hind us is another field of roots, where the 
partridges are ing ; and if yon strain your ears, 

on can catch the whistle of a snipe in the reeds. 

or pare | five hours we have been walking over 
hill and dale, and yet there is a freedom of atep, 
an elasticity of limb that nothing seema to tire. 
The cream of the day is stil) before us; the birds 
are lying well, and many a patch of clover and 
turnip still remains unbeaten ; evidently, we are 
going to have a day to be marked in sporting 
memory with a white stone. 

Presently, we skirt ¢ belt of woods, still and 


| quiet, save for the challenge of a pheasant or 
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the ring of a distant woodman’s axe. Under a 
eg oak, on the short thymy turf, a for . 

sporting with her cube. ‘Tread softly, and 
see Reynard at home—three of them altogether; 
they roll over and over, a mass of reddish-brown 
fur, showing their white teeth. Close by, a blood- 
stained mass of feathera lies, and with them 9 
half-eaten rabbit. Unconscious of danger, they 
play around, till one of us treads too eagerly on 
a dry twig; then, as if by magic, there isa rush, 
and they are gone. at a marvellous inatinct 
these pariahs of nature have for scenting danger | 
Over the very spot a cock-pheasant struts in the 
full beauty of his sheeny plumage, his burnished 
neck and golden-blue crest in vivid contrast to 
the white ring round his neck. A host of his 
hens follow behind obediently, tame almost as 
the barndoor fowl now; but docile as they are, 
lazy of flight and hard to acare, they will come 
‘rocketing’ over the bare oaks fast enough in 
another month, when the roaring equinox has 
beat upon the woods, and the naked oaks rock 
before the gale. See them coming down the 
wind then, with a scud like a seagull, and you 
shall not know them for the -ame_half- 
domesticated birds. 

The sun begins to slope down in the similitude 
of a glowing copper shield; the breeze grows 
fainter and dies in the fern fronds; a bright 
flush touched with rose-pink warms all the 
western sky, aking 8 golden tracery finer than 
the most delicate lace behind the pines, All 
along the cust if is a steely blue, with the cold 
nists rolling up with the crescent moon. A tin 
stream runs through a broken meadow, full of 
thorn-bushes, reeds in feathery clumps, and broad- 
leaved flags of tho yellow iria Earlier in the 
spring, about Hastertide, it was one waving mass 
ot orange-coloured bloom from the nodding daf- 
fodils. Here are scattered birds from the fright- 
ened coveys—conies racing away right and left, 
a snipe or two with quick zigzag flight, and on 
the quiet pool a brace of moorhens. The acorns 
are falling fast; they crunch under our feet; a 
polished brown at the dome, a pale saffron where 
the cups have held them. nder every bank, 
half hidden by the coarser plants, the harts- 
tongue throws out ita long burnished leaves; beech 
and oak fern are abundant; though: it is so far 
south, you can gather a button-hole of white and 
purple heather. Lere and there are giant mush- 
rooms—not the round white domes of the water- 
meadows with their chocolate linings, but wide, 
spreading fungi, in shape like a paruchute, coloured 
like oak-bark, and black underneath ; gigantic 
puff-balls inerusted with tiny dots, upon which 
the dew lies like a cluster of jewels, all full of 
sap now, though, later on, the children racing 
home from school will kick thom with eager 
feet, to see the brick-red dust fly out of these 
vatural enuff-boxes. . 

Every yard we cover holds something new. 
Here at our feet is a moving dome of moist brown 
earth. Kick it over quickly, and out glides a 
black little ‘ nginecr, soit as the daintiest sealakin, 
astonished to find himself in the light—the mole, 

rhaps the most hard-working of nature's miners. 

loses no der § in idle regret; see how quick] 
he buries hi f again ; a second later, and he 
gone. Man makes war upon him in blind 
ignorance, as those black spots hanging from 





every bough of yonder willow can testify.. This 
ae a ieee ; an vas bs 
of turf, an i ine some fo eet long, 
mark his track. Like the worms, thy are aplen- 
did drainera ; yet every farmer will tell you they 
are his greatest 

Let us count our bag, for the light is waning 
fast; the woods begin to loom nearer; a confla- 

tion as from 4 thousand coloured fires rages 
in the outers aky. Thirty brace and a half at 
partridges, five hares, a score of rabbita, a couple 
of landrail, and a brace of pigeons. And above 
this, a wAlk of nearly forty miles in some of the 

ndeat ecenery the west country affords, The 
ees shoulders his gun, and bids us a respectful 
good-night as he drops sundry coins into his 
capacions pocket. Limbs are not so elastic now, 
and visions of warm baths and clean linen rise 
in refreshing vision before the mind's eye. 

Look at the sunset fora moment: every colour 
is there from indigo to golden. How many pig- 
ments can an artist count upon his palette ?— 
Perhaps fifty at best! Here we have a thousand 
delicato gradations, infinitely blended, so that 
the keenest eye cannot discern the marvellous 
grades, the infinitesimal shadings that in one 
small space cover the whole gamut of colour. 
There is no coldness with it; everything is glow- 
ing bright, bathed in sunlight, that most wonder- 
ful varnish which develops every minute varia- 
tion. Then, every passing moment brings some 
change; a tiny cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, one minute is snowy white, then rosc-pink 
with golden edgea; fading to saffron, to c aed 

ay, to palc, lustreless indigo. Other cloud- 

anks, a while ago like pi ol 4 snowdrifts, 

change to burning mountains on the crest, and 
sun-kissed valleys in the hollows; many of them 
might be plated cobwebs, so marvellously fine 
their tracery is. Long before we reach our 
destination, they are all cold gray, with a burning 
fire upon the horizon, os if a forest in the west 
had burned itself away to the ground and was 
dying in sullen embers, In the east, the rising 
mists have lost their coldness, as the moon touches 
them with a silvern floating vibration like a sea 
at flood. She has lost all hen pallor now ; her 
face is poliahed with a metallic lustre, as she 
shines upon tree and moor and fell, making 
ghostly shadows in the rickyard ; upon the white 
gates, behind which welcome lights gleam, and 
the sheep-dog barks a welcome to the ingle 
nook. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER LIL—CONTINUED. 


Manx days passed, and Josephine aat in her 
little parlour working at the frocks for the seven 
girls—frocks !—gowns for the elder children, who 
grew apace. Through her window she saw them 
pass, tall, beautiful maidens with fair hair, like 
corn, as yellow and as shining, and eyes blue, and 
cheeks like wild-rogea. Among the dark-haired, 


* dark-eyed, and aallow-skinned natives, they were 


‘r ar 


looked at with surprise and a little envy. They 
kept themselves aloof from the village children— 
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not that they were proud, not that they shared 
their father’s prejudices, but thatthey had enough 
of companions among themselvea) They were 
an attached family; they bad been nurtured in 
love, and the love their Jather had poured into 
their infant hearts had filled them and overflowed 
towards each other. They had, indeed, their little 
quarrels, but they passed like April gusts, leaving 
the sunshine brighter after the cloud, and the 
landscape fresher for the shower. 

Then, at times, Josephine’s work fell from her 
fingers, and she sat with the needle in her hand, 
poised and motionless, looking before her. It 
was not the historic muse who then visited her 
and raised a mirage picture of castles and knights 
jousting, and gay ladies looking on in the most 
picturesque of costume; or of tapestried cham- 
bers, in which walked Van Dyck figures with 
long hair and Steenkirks, and rapiers clinking 
and spurs jingling, and lapdogs of King Charles's 
breed snapping—it was a muse who ia nameless, a 
Cinderella muse, thrust aside by her sisters, and 
clean forgotten, the Muse of Unfulfilled aspira- 
tions, clothed in white with a hawthorn crown, 
end eyes filled with tears, and bare feet dripping 
blood. 

What were tlic visions raised before the brood- 
ing mind of Josephine, sitting at case in the 
enchanted palace, sent to sleep and made motion- 
less in the midst of work? The picture brought 
up by the magic wand of the muse was a humble 
one—of ao little cradle, in which Jay a sleeping 
babe, with one small hand out, and o coral resting 
on the quilt; of a baby snuggling into her bosom 
at night, and sobbing, and being patted, patted, 

atted by the hour, and talked to half-pitifully, 
Eilrwearily, to coax it to sleep; of a child grow- 
ing up, standing at her knee and learning to 
thread beads, and whilst threading, repeating, 
‘Once upon a time, when Jenny Wren was 
young;’ of a young maiden—like Mary in 
rowth and beanty and sweetness and innocence, 
fooked up to and loved by all the village, and 
adored by her mother, who only lived and 
thought for her. Her day-dream went no 
further. Oh, if she could have had a child to 
love and labour for, to cherish and talk to, to 
kiss and laugh to and weep over !—her solitude 
would not have been so depressing, her pain not 
so unrelieved. Bessie Cable had endured years 
of suffering, yet what was hers to that of Jose- 
hine, for Bessie had her child to love? She 
ooked for the time when the fair faces of Richard's 
daughters passed her window, and her ear was 
alert to catch every tone and inflection of their 
sweet voices, whenever they came into the shop 
to buy the groceries needed for their home. 

When they came to be fitted on, her alim white 
fingers trembled, and she could not well see what 
were the defecta to be remedied, because her eyes 
were clouded. Finally, the seven dresses were 
finished and sent to the cottage, and then each 
had a little packet of sweet things neatly wrapped 
up in the Baie ; for that the children came and 
thanked Miss Penruddock, for they supposed the 
kind shopkeeper had put them there. 

With such dear children about him, Richard 
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had a home complete in joys, and he needed not 
another inmate, He could dispense with his wife, 
who was not the mother of these lambs ; surely, 
he did not imagine the solitude of the girl, who 
was without an associate of any kind. 

After Josephine had done the frocks, other 
work came in. The servant-maids at the pareon- 
age wanted this and that; and then some of the 
farmers’ wives sent for her to come and work at 
their houses, She found that thus only could 
she obtain continuous work. At the farms she 
was well treated, given plenty of food, somewhat 
coarse, but wholesome, served in a rough way, and 

artaken with the labouring men from the land. 

here was also plenty of conversation going on, 
but it was wholly confined to local gossip—the 
misdoings of this young woman, the shameful 
conduct of the parson in preaching at So-and-ao, 
and the favouritism of the schoolmaster among 
the children. The maladies of the family, of the 
cattle, of the ducks and hens, were discussed 
with intolerable prolixity, and with a breadth 
of language unsuitable to the narrowness of the 
subject, The costume of the .untinental peasant 
is a century behind the fashion of the present. 
The Black Forester wears the knee-breeches and 
long coat and waistcoat that were the dress of 
gentlemen in the time of our great-grandfathers ; 
and the Tyrolean peasantess wears the sbort 
bodice of our great-grandmothers. We have no 
costume in England—slopshops everywhere kill 
costume—bnt we have social habits, and the habits 
of our lower middle class, of the ycomen and 
the tenant-farmer, are those of our great-grand- 
fathers ; they crack the same free jokes, and their 
wives laugh at them, as our great-grandmothers 
laughed ; and they drink till they are merry, and 
upset their light carts coming home from market ; 
and fall into the ditch, just as our great-grand- 
fathers tumbled under their tables The wives 
are thrifty, and great at cordials and supplies of 
linen; and they as girls had worked samplers, 
which they retain in married life framed on their 
walls, to be tokens of their skill with the necdle ; 
just as did these ancient ladies in our dining-room 
who look down on w out of their tarnished 
frames and through cracked varnish. 

In the eastern counties, the old race of small 
farmers and yeomen have well-nigh disappeared, 
or rather they bid fair to disappear, helcre the 
gentleman-farmer with his thousand acres; but 
the agricultural depression which has cut down 
these big men has pee the little, and they are 
reappearing again. In the west of England there 
are very few mammoths, only small men, and the 
small men make the money aud stand the stress 
of hard times, 

The class among which Josephine went was 
quite different from that in the servants’ hall at 

wdley. That class was one of the spoiled tools 
of luxury, oe men and girls transplanted from 
cottages where they had lacked everything but 
the barely necessary, to a house where they lacked 
nothing, but rioted and surfeited on abundance. 
In their homes Hey had been subjected to the 
rough moral control of village opinion; in the 
hall, they were a law unto themselves. They 
had been brought up in freedom and frank- 
ness; and they found themselves in a region 
where they must practise diesimulation as rs of 
their qualification. They resembled wild-flowers 
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bronght into a forcing-houee, treated with strong 
manures and much Shottant heat. But whers 
Josephine now went, it was among wild-flowers 
in their natural element ; they were fresh, atrong, 
rough-stemmed ; not brilliant or choice, but 
natural, In the servants’ hall, an atmosphere of 
absurd affectation had prevailed: Mr Polking- 
horn talked of his ancestors; and the maids Jan- 
guished, minced their words, and imitated the 
easy motions of the ladies they saw. In the 
farmhouse, the fresh air blew—all was natural 
and hearty—but the fresh air was somewhat 
charged with the reek of stable and cowhouse. 
From the farmer down to the servant, all were 
blunt, dull, noiey, ignorant, free in their talk, 
but with a healthy downright sense of the just 
and moral, and with great kindliness of heart 
and readiness to assist one another. Josephine 
was obliged to her sewing-machine when 
she went to the farmhouses, scattered at consider- 
able distances from the ‘church-town’ where was 
the post-office where she lived. As the winter 
drew on, the nights were dark and the weather 
stormy. She was often wet through and tired, 
and the burden of the sewing-machine was almost 
more than she could bear. She did' aot like to 
ask to be assisted with it; the sturdy country 
girls thought nothing of such a weight, and did 
not mind a wet through and a trudge in the mud, 
so that she was not voluntcered assistance. 

When she reached her lodgings, she was some- 
times so exhausted that she flung herself on her 
bed, too fagged to take off her wet things; and 
thus she would have lain and fallen asleep, had 
not the kindly postinistress looked after her, and 
insisted on her getting up and putting on dry 
clothes. Every Sunday morning early, she went 
to the cob cottage in the Jane that led to Ross- 
carrock, with a little basket in her hand, and 
Joid on the window-ledge of the children’s room 





seven little bunchea of flowers—rosemary and 


mignonette, a monthly rose aod marigold, such 
simple flowers as she could beg of the farmers’ 
wives where she worked on the Saturday, And 
every Sunday the seven girls went to church 
with these flower-posies in their bosoma— the, 
pixy present,’ they called them, and alwai 
wondered whence they came; and little thoug 
that they came from the strange young woman 
with the wonderful voice, that the vicar’s wife 
had lately taken into the choir. Did Richard 
guess? ¢ asked no questions; but his mother 
said to him, wkrn he happened to be home on 
Sundays: ‘Do yon sce these pretty posies? The 
little maids found them again this morning on 
their window-sill.—Sinell them, Hichard; how 
sweet they are—they acent the room.’ . 

‘We shall have grand flowera when we come 
to Red Windows, he said.—‘No; I will not 
amell them: they give me a headuche ; take them 
away.’ 
“Then winter-frost killed most flowera ; but the 
feathery seed-heads of the traveller's joy, with 
bramble leaves of one _ and orate ae 
amboge and sap-green, with a rose-hip or two, 
Dade Pree ye a ieautifnl and rich aa any made - 
of flowers, and these were laid as had been the 
bunches of blossom. 

Christmas morning came, and Josephine started 
from her bed as ‘be day began to break. She 
had made seven of the prettiest little posies of 











white c 
untouched by frost, and they were surround 
by the green fronds of the crane’s-bill 
What was that? Her heart stood still, as, 
un in her night-attire, with a whito bunch 
in each hand, and her dark hair down her back, 
ehe stood listeni What was that? A sound 
she knew well, but hed not heard for long. 
ame What was it} In the room or outside? 
Then .@ cry of iy ‘My Puffies! my Puffles ! 
Yon dear one ! ho has brought you here?’ 
Her bullfinch, in the cage, that she had sorrow- 


emnums, which had flowered on 


fully d with at Bewd ey, was in her window. 
Who brought it her? Who had thought of 
her sorrowing to be without her bird? Who but 


he who had let it go and caught it again ! 
That Christmas Day, clear and swect rang out 
the voice of Josephine in the song of the angels, 


and her heart beat with hope. 


CHAPTER LIIL—RED WINDOWS AGAIN. 


The house progressed. By Christmas, the roof 
was on; then the plasterers and the ters 
went to work, not fast, but leisurely. They kept 
holiday on Christmas Day, and on Old Christmas 
ond at New Year; and they knocked off work 
early on Saturdays, and camo to work late on 
Mondays. They had much information to im- 
part to cach other, and all were called together 
to consult on every detail When it was wet 
weather, they came and looked at the work 
and went away; and charged half a day’s work 
for looking on the work and deciding to do noth- 
ing, When the masons were ready to build, the 
stones were not ready for them to build wi 
or the mortar was not mixed ; so they waited an 
talked, and charged for having been on the spot 
with nothing to do. When it came to plastering, 
they were short of laths or short of nails, or 
short of sand or short of lime—short of every- 
thing except reasons for doing nothing. So with 
the carpenters. They went to work to do the 
thing the wrong way; and when it was done, 
and they were convinced it was wrong, they 
went to work ond pulled it to pieces again ; 
and recommenced doing it in another way. 
When the rain fell or there was frost, masons, 
plasterers, carpenters, plumbers, and painters 
wanted to work outside, and saw clear reasons 
why it was impossible to do anything inside ; and 
as the rain hindered or the frost prevented, they 
went away with their hands in their pockets 
and sat under a shed, looking at the front of 
the house and the rain or the frost; end charged 
for their desire to work when it was not possible 
to work. When the sun shone and the air was 
warm, they wanted to work indoors, and thero 
were unanswerable reasons why the work out 
of doors could not be got on with However, 
in spite of all these difficulties, the house pro- 
gressed, but progressed so slowly as to astonish 
even the masons and ters and plumbers 
and plasterers and paintera themselves, and to 


comfort them greatly. They were not going to 
Kill the goose off-hand that laid the golden egg, 
bet pick him to pieces feather by feather. 


e plumbera laid the lend, and the masons 
walked over it with hobnailed shoes, making 
holes in it, which required a: revision and 5 
patching with solder of the lead which was quite 


ed | windows, the carpentere drove pi 


t into the 


throngh 
the panes, necessitating new . And ‘the 
ironmonger brought grates that would not fit the 
chimney-pieces, and invoked the masons to pull 
out the mantel-pieces again and put them in 
afresh. Then he made holes in the plaster for 
the bell-wires so ragged and so big that the 
plasterers must needs come and mend them up 


new; apd when the glass was 


again. Lastly, the glazier put his hand into putty 
or white wane and aie : 


a circle in the midat 
of every pane, to give work to a woman to clean 
the windows. 

The painter performed wonders; he coloured 
ell the woodwork of the house flesh-colour, and 
called that priming. Why it should be primed 
flesh-colour, he did not gay. I remember how 
that there stood over the market hall in Launces- 
ton—and it stands there still—a clock on which 
are two figures with hammers, that strike the 
hours and the quarters. Many years ago, the 
civic authorities ordered the repainting of these 
automata, Then a painter went up on a scaffold 
and primed them, after the manner of paintera, 
flesh-colour. The mayor issuing from the Guild 
Hall saw this, and was frightened, or shocked, 
and with mayoral mantle and gold chain of office 
about his shoulders, ran 3 the ladder and said : 
‘What are you about? e don’t want to have 
Adam and Eve here.’ 

‘I’m priming, your Worship,’ answered the 
painter, ‘as you were primed afore you drew 
on your clothes and insignia.’ 

Now, it is reasonable enough that figures repre- 
senting human beings should be coloured pink 
first, and painted with clothing to taste, after- 
wards; but why windows? Why doors? Why 

irting-boards? 

A recent writer on Natural Law and the Moral 
Order holds up to scorn the hermit lobster, which 
does not build its own shell, but seeks a ready- 
built house into which to slip. The writer of 
that book never had to do with the erection of 
a manse for himself, I presume, or he would have 
taken off his hat and bowed to the hermit lobster, 
and pointed him out as an example of instinct 
so acute that it reached wisdom. 

Richard Cable had accepted the builder’s rough 
estimate of cost and of the time the house would 
take in building, and had left a margin; but 
soon found that the in should have been 
as wide os that in an édttion de luce book or of 





a modern funeral card. <A builder can always dis- 

cover reasons for spinning out the time, and eape- 

cially the we Cable found, before the house 
a 


was done, that he had spent all the money put 
yy for it, and was obliged to borrow for its com- 
pletion and for the furnishing; and this did not 
improve his humour. He had not allowed the 
house to be built by contract, because he knew 
very well that what is built by contract is badly 
built ; and that if he were to pay an overlooker to 
see to his interests, the masons and the 
and the plumbers and glaziers, and slaters and 
painters, would give the man an acknowledgment 
to overlook their bad work. So he had his house 
built by day-work, and then it waa to the interest 
of the men to do their work in the moat substan- 
tial and thorough manner, because that is also the 
most slow and costly manner. 

When Cable was on his way back from each 


journey, he thought within himself : ‘ Now I shall 
see B { advance in the work; I have been 
awa a weeks. But on his arrival he required 
aide Beer and faith to see that a proper amount 
of work had been done; and good-nature and faith 
fail when disappointed repeatedly. However, the 
house was finished at fength and furnished— 
furnished quietly and scantily, because the money 
ran short. Richard was not alarmed. He knew 
he would earn the necessary sum, but he was sore 
at having to borrow. The consciousness of being 
in debt was new to him, and fretted his alrendy 
sore spirit. It took the zest off the pleasure of 
having a grand new house of his own. He had 
no difficulty in getting the money advanced by 
the bank; he was pretty well known to be a 
man who made aod by turning it about in his 
hands. It flattered his pride to ba able to borrow 
80 easily, and yet it galled him to Know thnt the 
house was not absolutely his own till the debt 
was cleared away. 

The house was finished ; and it had seven red 
windows in the upper story, and three on each 
side of the door below. To the door led ao flight 
of slate steps, and the door opened into a spacious 
hall The house looked larger than it really was, 
becanse it was shallow. The hill rose too rapidly 
in the rear to allow of much back premises. In 
the garden was a summer-honse, as he had seen 
in his dream, painted green, with a gilt knob at 
the top, very fresh and shining. 

When the house was complete, and ready for 
him, he arrived from Somersetshire ; and in the 
evening, when the children were in bed, his 
mother put the key on the table. ‘There!’ said 
she. ‘To-morrow we leave this old cottage for 
the new house. Richard, why not take e8- 
sion of it with a new heart? You are in the 
wrong now. She has been here many months, 
and all speak well of her. She works for her 
living, and works hard. There are no pride and 
stubbornness left in her; all that has passed 
from her into you; and the gentleness and pity 
and meekness are gone from you into her,’ 

He moved impatiently. He took up the key 
and threw it down; then he pushed it from 
one side of the table to the other, and his face 
was sullen, ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘I would not 
allow another to speak to me of her. It is 
enough. You have said your say. I have suf- 
fered too much from her. I have said it We 
are parted for ever.’ 

*You have not seen her.’ 

‘T do not choose to see her.’ 

‘But you should. She is greatly changed, and 
looks weak and frail. You do not think that 
the great alteration in her mode of life must 
hurt her. She is like a flower taken ont of a 

rden and put on the moor, where every wind 

lows her about, and every animal that goes by 
tramples on her.’ 

‘Who has dared to touch her?’ asked Cable, 


up. 

‘I do not mean that any one has purposely 
wronged her; but she is in a place and among 
people who do not understand her, and she can- 


not endure h handling. She is too delicate, 
and it will kill her.’ 
*What do you want, then? 
money, she will not take it.’ 
‘Not if it be given churlishly,’ 


If I give her 


Are you also turned against 


‘You are acting wrongly. I would not 80 
to another ; I would nod et her sapass thet 1 
reproached you ; but in my heart I think in I 
alzo went on for harbouring my wrong, 
and believing that ? could never forgive it; bat 
the time came when I was forced to forgive ; and 
you, Richard, you also must do the same, 

*You have said this before. I cannot Heten, 
I shall go away in ;’ and he put his hat on 
his head and went forth. 

Next day, the few things required to be removed 
from the cottage were carted to the new house; 
but Richard would not move into it till evening, 
when no one would be about to observe the 
migration. 

he sun had set when they all started for Hed 
Windows, the father leading, then Mrs Cable 
and little Bessie, and the rest two and two, tha 
twins of course together. .The youngest carried 
their toys, a battered doll, a wooden horse; and 
the elder, sundry treasures that could not be 
intrusted to other hands to transport, The 
evening was still, soft, and summery; bats flew 
about and screamed ear-piercingly. Ihe hedgea 
were full of fox¢lovea and wreathed with honey- 
suckle, Glowworms shone in the banks, jewel- 
ling the way, as pixy ain Heaters welcomin 
them to their new home, The procession mov 
slowly, because Beasie waa heavy to carry, and 
because Susic could not walk fast. It moved 
silently, because the children were depressed in 
spirits, aorry to leave their little rooms and 
garden—the known for the new, the loved for 
Bat 
Cable spoke; but his voice startled him and 
the rest. He felt not as if he were being ad- 
vanced in position, but as if he were going to 
execution. He turned and looked at his mother. 
‘Let me carry Bessie now,’ he said.—' What are 
you whispering ?’ 

‘T was not whispering.’ 

‘T saw your lips moving.’ 

‘I was repeating to myself some words that 
kept coming up in my mind, like a cork in 
water.’ 

“What words?’ 

‘Merely a text, and I cannot say why they 
rise.” 

‘What is the text?’ 

‘He shall lay the foundation in his firat-born, 
and in his youn,;:st shall he set up the gates.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ 

‘I mean nothing; but I cannot get the text 
out of my head. It seems to point’-—— 

Cable laughed. ‘This is mere superstition, 
mother. You have Cornish blood in you. Besid 
the foundations are laid and tho gates set up, 6: 
nothing has occurred.’ : 

She said no more, nor did he; but the words 
she had spoken did not help to cheer him. Pre- 
sently, he found his own lips moving; be was 
repeating the ominous words; and a fear fell on 
him lest they might apply not to the bare walls 
and wooden gates, but to the domestic life in 
the new mansion—-a new life to be built up amid 
new strroundings and in a new sphere. For 
indeed, Richaed hy this move mounted the social 


scale. In the wttage, he was but a cot! : 
in the grand new house, he was Gensel 





744 
the middle class. As Josephine went down, he 
Te paises “the garden gate, and the fect of 
en and ect 
the li ion trod the newly gravell 
path. Thera were flower-beds, but no flowers; 
a lawn, but the grass was battered and cut up 
with the traffic of the builders. They came to 
the flight of steps; and Cable went up, put 
the key im the door, and tried to open it; but 
the wood was swollen, and the door stuck. He 
put his knee to it and forced it open, and the 
noise reverberated through the empty house like 
thunder. Then the children came in. The air 
within amelt of lime and paint He struck a 
match and lighted a paraffin lamp. The children 
looked round in astonishment, but expressed no 
pleasure ; they shivered; the night-air had been 
cold, but the interior of this new house seemed 
colder still. 

In the dining-room, a cold supper was laid— 
lamb and salad, whortleberry tart, and cream, 
blancmange—‘Shaky trade, that is bluemange,’ 
the woman called it who had cooked the supper, 
an old cook from the parsonage, married in the 
place. 

‘Sit down,’ gaid Richard. 
first meal in Red Windows,’ 

But the children were not hungry ; his mother 
did not care to eat, and he himself had no appe- 
tite. He forced himself to take lamb, but he could 
hardly swallow it. The children were silent, 
looking about them at tho walls and ceiling, and 
the chimney-piece with the mirror over it 

‘Well,’ said Cable, ‘as no one seems hungry, the 
sooner to bed the better.’ 

So they parted for the night. 

Next morning, he was in his garden. The 
Diacksmith appeared at the gate. 

‘Neighbour,’ said he, ‘glad to see you well quar- 
tered. I’m sorry I haven’t been over the house ; 
the iron-work was not given to me, but to a 
Camelford man. I’d have served you better. 
However, I bear no malice. I should like to see 
over the box, if you’ve no objections.’ 

‘Box! What box? Do you call o mansion 
with seven windows on the front in the upper 
story and six below—a box? I have objections 
to show my box, as you call it” 

‘Oh, I meant no offence,’ said Penrose, ‘I'll 
come another day.’ 

‘This is not a showplace,’ said Cable curtly. 

The next to come was tho innkeeper. ‘Halloh! 
Mr Cable! Shake handa Glad to see you. 
We've lost our guardian—died the other day ; so 
we've had a vestry meeting and elected you 
guardian of the poor, unanimous.’ 

‘I—guardian of the poor! the poor of St 
Kerian?’ He laughed bitterly, ‘No one cared 
for me and watched over me when I was poor 
and il. Why should I care for your poor and 
be their guardian, now I am rich?’ 

sone eel, don’t be sour. Give a sovereign, 
and we'll have the bells rung for your house- 
warming.’ 

‘Not one penny. It concerns no one but 
Yayaslf and my family that I enter Red Win- 
dows’. 

Tis taverner shook his head and went away. 

* Tee. his mother came to him, and said: ‘ Rich- 
ard, why do you not meet the St Kerian people 
in a friendly way, when they make the firat step 


‘Eat heartily your 
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towards good-fellowship? Why do you refuse 
the that is held out for youra} Why 
should you be angered that they look on you 


ed | now with other eyes than those with which 


they eaw you enter the parish? When you broke 
stones on the road, what was there in yor to 
attract their esteem? When they eaw your love 
and care for your children, they respected you ; 
and when they found you were moking money, 
they acknowledged that you bad brains. Was 
not that natural and reasonable and right? 
When you were poor, with seven hungry mouths 
crying for food, there were others worse off than 
ourself, and what sympathy did you show them? 
en a crippled i ego through the village, 
did you ati after him, take off your hat, and 
offer him hospitality? Why, then, are you angry 
with the St Kerian people because they only 
begin to touch their hats and notice you, now 
that you are well off? You are well off becouse 
you have talents above their level, and thia they 
Tecognise,’ 

‘IT wonder what she thinks, now that we are 
in our house, when she sees the smoke risin 
ee the chimneys, and the windows iehted 
u 

Pghe thinks that a cottage where love is, is 
better than a thirteen-windowed mansion where 
there is hardness of heart and pride.’ 

Richard did not answer; he walked away, 
and went about his grounds and planned improve- 
ments, and seated himeclf in his garden-house, 
and tried to believe he was happy. At nicht, 
when alone, he sat again in his summer-house 
with the door open, and looked down at St 
Kerian, which lay in the valley, with a gossamer 
veil hanging over it, the vapour in the air con- 
densing above the stream. ‘The church tower 
atood out like ivory against the black yews. 
He could see the chimneys of the parsonage, 
and the glitter of the tiny conservatory flashing 
the moonbeams back. e heard the soothing 
rush of the water in the mill ‘leat’ runnin, 
the waste water into the river. In the wo 
behind, the owls were hooting. On such a night 
as this he had stvod at his cottage window there 
below, two years ago, and resolved to realise 
his dream. He had accomplished what he had 
determined, ond was he satisficd? He strained 
his eyea to see the old cottage ; but it was dark ; 
but, through the soft haze, he saw one golden 
pin-point, from where the post-office stood. Was 
that her light? Was she sitting there, at the 
window, looking up, out of the valley, at his 
grand house, on which the moonlight shone? 
What were her thoughts? 

Richard Cable’s breast heaved, and a choke 
came in his breath. He turned his face away 
and looked at the hilla, at the gray moor frosted 
with moonlight, at the deep sky, and tried to 
spell stare in it, but could not, because of the 
pureed vent : hen his eyes ae back to the 

en 8 the one s le of yellow in the 
eid Sone of white aad pee and ‘Wack, Then 
he stood UP, and sat with his back to the door, 
and looked into the gloom of the interior, and 
down at the rectangular oblong patch of white, 
like snow on the floor, laid there by the moon. 
But he could not long study that, He turned 
on his seat, and once again the golden speck 
shot into his brain and down into his heart, 
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where it fell like a spark and burnt him, that 
he uttered a au cry. 

‘It is all stubbornness and pride,’ he’ said, 
rubbing the bench with his hand, aa if to polish it, 
‘She is determined to show me that she can do 
without me. What does my mother mean by 
saying the rough life is ki her? She has 
chosen it out of obstinacy, to spite me. If I 
were to give her five pounds a week, she would 
throw them down at my feet. I can do nothing. 
If she ia determined to kill herself, she must do 
so, She is proud. Why is her light burning 
now? She is working on late, that she may earn 
money and do without help. It is flint and steel 
striking, and the spark—there it is, and it is 
burning me.’ 





THE OLDEST CITY IN THE STATES. 


Firry-THree years after the bold Spanish navi- 
gator Ponce de Leon had landed on the pine and 
alm covered peninsula that bars the Gulf of 

exico from the great Atlantic, and called it 
Florida—and fifty-three years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers set their feet on Plymouth Rock away 
in the far north, a Spanish expedition under the 
command of Don Pedro de Avilas disembarked 
from their old galleons on St Augustine’s Day 
1565, and made their camp upon the shore, where 
they ultimately built the town named after that 
great suint—the first, and consequently the oldest, 
of all American cities. And to-day, a very queer 
old place this city is; there is nothing like it in 
America ; there is nothing so quaint and medieval 
in any city of that great coutinent. The oldest 
street remaininy is but seven feet broad, and 
the balconies that project from the upper stories 
of the houses well nigh touch. You can easily 
shake hands with your opposite neighbour, should 
you be on sufficiently familiar terma to do a0; 
and if one is not, and the vis-4-vis be vindictive, 
it would be better for a householder who is at 
the same time a lover of peace, to go farther up 
the strect ! 

St Augustine is situated on a wide and shallow 
bay, across the mouth of which thero hes the 
long narrow island of Annstasia) The town 
stretches along the shore for over a mile, and is 
pore from the ravages of the sea by a solidly 

uilt seawall, which is sufficient] ? wide on the top 
to form a pleasant lounge for the inhabitants in 
the cool of the evening, About half-way along 
the irregular line of houses that faces the sea there 
opens a fine large square, the Plaza de lo Con- 
stitucion. This Plaza, which is several acres in 
extent, is surrounded by buildings, a few cf which 
are of great interest—notably, the cathedral of 
St Joseph, the old slave-market, and the two fine 
obelisks that are respectively commemorative of 
the granting of the old Spanish constitution to 
the city, and of the services performed by the 
St Augustine soldiers who fell when fighting in 
the Confederate army. On the latter monument 
there isa quaint inscription : ‘They have crossed 
the River, and rest under the ehade of the 


_ At the eastern end of the Plaza, and overlook- 
ing the harbour and sea-coast, there stands the 
old slave-market, now happily disused, and only 
remaining ad a relic of the state of things ‘befo’ 
the War. There are no walls—simply a deep roof 
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supported on fourteen pillars, seven « aide, and 
surmounted at one end by a cupola, from which 
there ge ond notes of the bell that announced a 
sale of alavea, The building is about fifty feet 
loag and thirty feet broad. As one stands under 
the ahadow of the roof and locks out on the gay 
aapect of the Plaza, thronged by rich and well. 
dressed people from the North, with here and 
there a sauntering, staring, and unmistakable 
Briton, it is difficult to retrace the last generation 
backward to those days when the sleepy old 
Spanish town was periodically aroused by the 
clangour of the bell that bade the people gather 
touctiige to examine and buy human flesh and 
human lives for houeehold chattela. It is difficult 
to picture the huddled group of frightened negroea 
—husbands and wives, parents and children fear- 
ful of being separated—-in the St Augnatine of 
to-day. Quaint and old-world-like as it is, the 
progress of the last decades has set ite print upon 
the place, and the darkest blot on these genial 
southern scenes has been removed for ever. 

On another side of the Plaza is the old cathedral. 
Tt has a well-designed west front, and a Moorish 
belfry for four bells, cach in a separate niche— 
three below and one above, They alc the oldest 
bells in America, and upon one is the date of 
1689, Inside the cathedral there is an imposing 
high-altar, with a great solid silver lamp hanging 
before it and continually burning; and on the 
south wall of the nave is a queer old picture 
representing the first mass said at St Augus- 
tine. Reared on an improvised plutform, an altar 
is depicted, adorned with crucifix, candles, and 
missals, The priest is elevating the Host, 
and his assistant 1 ringing the Sanctus bell 
Gathered around, the armed warriors of Don 
Pedro am bowing low before the sacred sign; 
while the trumpeters and standard-bearers, and 
the ships in the offing with their cannon, are 
saluting the moment.of consecration. The intereat 
of the picture is heightened by the surrounding 
palm-trees aud the groups of friendly Indians, 
who, with awe and curivsity, are imitating the 
action of the white men. 

The great feature, however, of St Augustine is 
Fort Marion. It is built near the edge of the 
shore, and is defended from the sea high and 
massive ramparts, which form, like the seawall 
of the town, a favourite promenade for the Bt 
Augustine folk. Fort Marion, which in the time 
of the Spaniards eucceasively bore the names of 
San Juan de !1n08 and San Marco, and only 
received its present name from ‘Uncle Sam,’ 
when Florida was bought from the Spaniards by 
the United States eurly in the present couety, 
is a fine apecimen of military cngincering. It 
covers about four acres of ground, and its walle, 
which have Movrish turrets at the angles, are 
over twenty fect in height and twelve feet in 
thickness. It ie built on rising ground, and com- 
mands the sca-entrance as well as the city and 
harbour. Like all the old buildings of St Augus- 
tine—the cathedral, the city gates, the convent, 
seawall, and old houses—it is built of coguina, 
which is — shell conglomerate formed by the 
action of the sea-water upon the shells and sand. 
An immense quantity of this conglomerate is 
found on Anagptasia sland, where all the coguina 
used in St Angni.ine has been quarried. — ; 

The outside view of Fort on is imposing, 
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and the interior is interesting. From 
the onter ram a drawbridge leads to the gate- 
way of the fort. Over this way there is 8 
large slab of stone engraved with the Spanish 
arms, Passi 
court about a feet each way, which at the 
present time is almost entirely occupied by the 
wigwams of the imprisoned Apaché Indiana 
Some five hundred of these redskins are kept 
hers by the United States government They 
were taken captive by the various expeditions 
sent against them in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
the neighbouring territorics, where for many years 
they have bean a danger and a terror to the white 
settlers, All of these Indians were taken red- 
handed in their war against the whites, and are 
accordingly imprisoned for an (as yet) undeter- 
mined period. The attitude of the United States 
government toward the Indians is peculiar. They 
are not regarded as foes or as rebels, but as 
troublesome and ignorant children or wards. The 
position of the government is that of a parent 
or guardian; and while the Indians that are 
taken prisoners are kept for many years, if not 
for their lives, in that condition, they are well 
looked after, and are paid for the work which they 
are required to do. Most of the children are 
removed from their parents and sent to semi- 
military schools, where they are taught English 
and the elements of education together with some 
useful trade. 

These Apachcs, like Indians generally, are 
taciturn, but ‘’cute ;’ they appreciate the value of 
the dollar as highly as any ‘ Down-eagter’ does, 
They are allowed to sell the bows and arrows, 
rude musical instruments, moccasins, toys, and 
other simple things that they make, to the visitors 
ot St Augustine, who while away a good deal of 
their time in watching them at their work and 
games. Their chief amusements are shooting 
with the bow, which even small children do 
with marvellous skill; indulging in a game some- 
what like quoits; and playing on a rough sort of 
fiddle, made out of o large bamboo cane, with 
a minute fiddle-bow. I'rom this simple three- 
stringed instrument they manage to get a bar- 
barous kind of melody. Many of the shooting- 
bows they moke have the English alphabet 
painted on them in black paint and various shades 
of ochre ; and in other ways they are proud of 
showing-off their attainments in the English 
language. The writer bought one of these bows 
for a dollar, and a bamboo fiddle for fifty centa, 
The latter 1s curiously painted in geometrical 
patterns with red, blue, and green colour on a 
ground of yellow ochre. Some of the Apachés 
are very clever at embroidcring leathern quivers, 
belta, and moccasins with coloured silks, woola, 
beads, and wire. 

The insongrnily of some of their costumes is 
amusing. ‘The great ambition of an Indian seems 
to be to possess a flannel shirt and a pair of high 
boota. It is comical to watch a silent and solemn- 
looking Indian, highly ochred, strutting about in 
o flannel shirt, a huge blanket, high boots, and 
a perfect innocence of anything in the way of 
breeches ! On the other hand, some who have 
these desirable articles of ap are shirtless and 
“boothess |! There are indeed few who have not in 
one way or another supplemented their wardrobe 
by incongruities sequined by barter or gift. 


through, one comes into an open. 


Queer enough it seems to see these Indians 
living comfortably and a y ily within 
the old Spanish fort; many a time in the 
past has this courtyard, with its bastions and 
casemates and embrasures, been thronged with 
pa anes refugees from the city, and hun- 

of excited soldiers strenuously ‘resisting 
the attacks of foes. Englishmen as well us In- 
dians have repeatedly and unsuccessfully attacked 
Fort Marion ; but the old order of thing? “bas 
indeed passed away. Of the hundred gundgthat 
once formed its armament, not a half remaiupVand 
the garrison of to-day is still smaller in propor- 
tion. The dark dismal dungeon underground, 
the iron cages hung upon the wall, and the chains, 
with iron bracelets, that are attached to the floor, 
are no longer used for captured foes, and have 
fallen into decay. The days of ic scenes are 
indeed over; and the only changes that pass upon 
the gray old silent fort are those that are made by 
the of time and the remorseless northern 
tourist ! 





THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
CHAPTER III. 


Matruew Ropine at this time was close upon 
fifty years old, but, like his father, he scarcely 
looked his age. He was 4 broad-shouldered, well- 
built man, with prominent features of a some- 
what aquiline type. His dark hair and bushy 
whiskers showed here and there a silvery streak, 
and the crows’-feet at the corners of his cold gray 
eyes had become of late more numerous than he 
liked. He had a long upper lip, and a firm-set 
mouth, which, however, could on occasion break 
into a very pleasant smile. His laugh, though 
rarely heard, was mellow and spontancous His 
general air and expression were those of a atone: 
willed, self-opinionated man, who believed greatly 
in himself, and would strive his utmost to impose 
that belief upon others, -: He was carefully but 
not too showily dressed; in such matters he 
knew how to preserve a juste milieu. An expen- 
sive orchid decorated his button-hole. 

As soon as he entered the room, his wife rose 
and touched the electric bell. A moment later, 
a servant brought in a breakfast equipage for 


one person. 
How late you are this morning, dear,’ said 
Mrs Roding as her husband sea himself at 
table. ‘I began to get quite fidgety about you.’ 
‘Had too much of that confounded Madeira 
last night,’ he replied in his quick, laconic way. 
‘Made me as sleepy as a top this morning. I 
maust fight shy of Madeira after the second glass 
in future.—Hasn’t Grigson arrived yet?’ 
‘I’ve seen nothing of him, At what time did 
you expect him?’ 
‘At ten-thirty sh 


, and now it’s ten forty- 
five. What can the fellow be about?’ 
‘Then you are not going to the City to-day 9° 


‘No. Luncheon is ordered at the Star and 
Garter, Richmond, for one-thirty First 
meeting of the Directorate of the Patent Asphalt 
Roofing Company. A pretty directorate, forsooth, 
if the world only knew it! What gormandisers 
some of those fellows are! Only provide them 
with plenty of turtle and champagne, and you 
can get them to put their names to anything’ © 











Then, after a pause: ‘Tilly, somehow your 
breakfast doesn’t pee go down this madre? 
He was careful never to call his wife ‘Tilly’ 
oon when they were alone. 

‘Ia there nothing that will tempt you? I 


though ‘hape’—— 
Noe awe | I'll try a 


03 can’t eat; 
B,-and-S. presently.’ 

The Times on its arrival each morning was 
taken up immediately to Matthew Roding’s room. 
He had brought it down under his arm, and he 
now began to run through the City article again. 
While thus engaged, a loud double-knock re- 
sounded through the house, and a few moments 
later the page brought in a telegram on a salver. 
‘Any answer, sir?’ queried the youth. 

§ Wait said Matthew as he tore open the enve- 
lope. Telegrams with him were matters of almost 
hourly frequency. His face flushed a little the 
moment he saw the enclosure. ‘From Sandalar,’ 
he muttered under his breath ‘Good news or 
bad?’ Then to the page: ‘No answer.’ 

The cablegram, for the message was from 
America, was written in a cipher, the key to 
which was contained in a small private memor- 
andum book which Matthew carried in an inner 
pe Placing the key before him, and taking 

is pencil and a scrap of paper, he proceeded to 
translate the message letter by letter into the 
language of everyday life. hen the transla- 
tion was finished, it ran as under: ‘Mine flooded. 
Will take months to pump dry. Will delay 
sending official message for three hours, so as to 
ive youa start. You know what to do. Don’t 
Forest that I stand in with you.’ The moment 
Matthew Boing had made himself master of 
the last word, he started up from his chair, a 
great light of exultation aliciig in his eyes. 
‘If Sandalar keeps his word, I ought to clear 
four thousand by this coup,’ he said aloud. For 
the moment he had forgotten that he was not 
alone. ‘Three hours’ start—a hundred and eighty 
minutes, Not long, and yet it ought to be 
enough.’ 

His wife merely looked at him and raid noth- 
ing. She knew that in business matters he was 
not a man to bear questioning even by ner—nor, 
indeed, did such subjects possess much interest 
for her. 

‘Tf Grigaon is not here in five minutes, I must 
go myself, continued Matthew, os he crossed to 
the sideboard and proceeded to concoct a mixture 
of brandy-and-soda. 

At this juncture, another knock was heard, 
and next minute a tall, fair, fashionably dressed 
young man was ushered into the room, who 
was carrying a bulky portfolio under one arm. 
It was Grigson, Mr Roding’s confidential clerk. 
‘Sorry to behind time, sir,’ he said. ‘Cab- 
horse slipped down just this side the bridge; 
had to walk a quarter of a mile before I could 
find another hansom,’ 

Mr Roding seemed scarcely to hear his explana- 
tion, ‘I’m glad you’ve come, he said—‘ You 
have a cabl for me, haven’t you?’ 

‘Here it is, sir. Arrived five minutes before I 
left the office.’ 

Matthew tore it open. It was a duplicate of 
the ons he hed already received. One been 
sent to his private address, the other to his office 
in the City, to insure that if one missed, the other 


no appetite, 
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ges, and documenta of various kin 
Roding ssid: ‘I want you to rush off Die 


nearest telegraph office, and, without losing a 
minute, wire Bateson to sell eve’ acrap of Yuca- 
tans he holds in my name, ell him I shall 
expect him to have got rid of the last of them 
by two o’clock to-day. 

Grigson stared a little at his cmployer. ‘Beg 
arte sir, but do you really mean Yucatans ?? 

0. 

_ ‘Of course you know, sir, that they went up an 
eighth yesterday, and may possibly go up another 
to-day ?? 

i that is known to me, and still I say sell— 
sell—sell without o moment's delay. Now, hurr 
off, because evi minute's of importance. I’ 
run through the letters while you are gone,’ 

As soon as the young man had left the room, 
Matthew rubbed ia hands gleefully and broke 
into one of his rare laughs ‘Four thousand 
poe Not such o bad morning's work—ch, 

‘illy ?? he remarked jocoscly to his wife. 

“No, indeed, Matthew. I’m sure I don't know 
how you do it, but what you call “business” is all 
a mystery to me.’ 

er husband said no more ; he was derp in his 
correspondence. 

Mrs Roding waited for her opportunity, as she 
was in the habit of doing whenever she hea any- 
thing ticular to say to her husband, ‘3 
dear, he said at length, as Matthew leaned bac 
in his chair, tapping his teeth with his nails, os 
he had a trick of doing when turning over a 
doubtful point in his mind, ‘I should like a few 
words with;you about next Wednesday’s dinner- 


ke 
‘They must be as few as possible, then,’ he 
answered with a glance at the clock. 

‘I suppose you wish ne expense to be spared ? 

‘Certainly not. Don’t forget to have plenty 
of ferns and exotica, They cok well, and can 
always be got on credit. I will hire a man-cook 
for the occasion from the place where I lunch 
in the City. I am especially desirous that the 
dinner should be a success.’ 

‘I wish, dear, you would spare ma n cheque 
for the payment of the new piano. The Dill 
came in quite three months ago, and I have had 
to put the people off twice within the last few 
werk And there’s the two brougham horses 
not yet paid for, A man called yesterday, and 
was really quite insolent when I told him the 
matter had escaped your memory.’ 

‘Confound his ingolence!’ exclaimed Mr Roding 
with much emphasis. ‘Is & man, whose whole 
mind ond thoughts are immerscd in immense 
speculations tig ag hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, to have his life worried out of him for 
the sake of a few paltry hundreds? Lot the 
rogues wait. They know how to charge enough 
in all conscience : cent. - cent, clear profit, i 
they get a fraction; und I shall not pay theia 
till it suits my convenience to do s0. Just at 
present, I want every farthing of my available 
capital for other ahaa than to pay trades- 
men’s billa—By-the-by, as I was Hant 
and Roskell'# yesterday I saw a pair of dia d 
earrings which I ihink would suit you admirably. 
The price was rather stiff—a hundred guineas 


—tent 
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should reach him. Turning quick] Grigpon, 
who was emptying the partlolin or ite letters i 
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However, T ordered them to be sent on, The 
bill ii ne in a a Sat, and by that 
time, well, a hundred guincas more 
or lesa will beaten bagatelle.’ om 

Mrs Roding rose and crossed to her husband’s 
chair and kissed him: she loved jewelry almost 
better than anything else in the world. ‘A 
month ago you promised me another pony to 
match the one in my basket carriage,’ she ven- 
tured to observe as she went back to her seat 

‘So I did, I’ve so many things to think of 
that I had quite forgotten it I’! tell Grigson 
to try and find one for you; he understands 
such matters better than I do.’ 

At this moment in rushed Master Freddy. His 
first act was to climb on his father’s knee, pull 
his face down, and kiss him. ‘It’s Grandad’s 
birthday, pa!’ he said. ‘Won't you go and wish 
him many happy weturns? Grandad would like 
us all to go and have dinner with him in his 
room to-day. Why can’t we, pa?’ 

‘For shame, Freddy! How dare you burst 
into the room in that rude way!’ said Mrs 
Roding, before her husband could interpose a 
word. ‘Your manners are becoming more un- 
bearable every day. It’s Beh time you were 
sent to a boarding-school. told your grand- 
father less than an hour ago that it was quite 
out of the question for your father and me to 
dine with him to-day. can’t think what put 
such a ridiculous notion into his head.’ 

The boy made her no answer, but stood with 
one finger pressed to hia lips, staring at her with 
round, serious eyes. 

‘I’m busy just now, Freddy—very busy, as 
you seo,’ said his father ; ‘but 1’1l wish Grandad 
many happy returns later on. Then he turned 
to his letters again. 

Mra Roding, with an imperious gesture, unseen 
by her husband, motioned to the boy to leave 
the room, He went without a word. 

There was a minute or two of silence, then 
Mrs Roding said: ‘Neally, my dear—and I hope 
you won't think me prejudiced in saying so— 
your father is becoming more tiresome and 
troublesome every day.’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear that, remarked her hnus- 
band without taking his eyes off the letter he 
was reading. 

‘The way he spoils that child is insupport- 
abla. And then the vile odour of the tobacco 
he smokes secms to pervade every room in the 
house, Further than that, in fine weather he 
nearly always plays on his violin for a couple 
of hours in the garden, which, to say the least, 
must appear very strange and eccentric conduct 
to our neighboura —Don’t you think, dear, it 
would be doing him a genuine kindness if you 
were to find a little cottage for him a few miles 
ont in the country—a cotiage near a railway 
station ond a church—with a nice bit of garden 
attached, in which he could potter about as he 
liked, and with some elderly person to look after 
his little comforts? I am sure that in such a 
place he would be far happier and more con- 
tented than he can ever expect to be here.’ 

‘I doubt that very much, Tilly, answered her 
husband, whoge ene she had now succeeded 
in arresting. ‘ Besides, a bargain’s a bargain, and 

ou know what I pene the old_boy when 
e made over the business to me. Think, too, 
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of all that we owe to him. To do as you suggest 
would seem like the basest ingratitude.’ = 

‘But if he himeelf were to suggest such a plan 1’ 

‘That would alter the case materially,’ answered 
her husband dryly. ‘But I don’t in the least 
think he’s likely to do that I think you may 
safely count on him as a fixture—one of those 
fixtures one takes at a valuation’ He nodded 
and emiled at her, and then went back to his 
letter, 

Mrs Roding said no more’ She had gained 


her first point, and knew when to stop; but 
with her the project was only shelved, not done 
with. 


This was evidently destined to be a pene 
of interruptions. Presently, a rat-tat-tat so lou 
and prolonged resounded through the house that 
Mrs Roding fairly jumped in her chair. ‘Good- 
ness gracious! who can that be at this time of 
the morning?’ she exclaimed. 

Her husband said nothing, but waited. ‘Lady 
Pengelly!’ he exclaimed in some wonderment, 
as he rcad the name on the card which a servant 
brought in a minute later.—‘Don’t know her 
from Adam. What on earth can she want with 
me?’—Then to the servant : ‘Where is her lady- 
ship?’ 

‘Tn the small drawing-room, sir.’ 

‘Say that I will be with her in one moment.’ 
Turning to his wife, he added: ‘It is probably 
you, my dear, she wants to sce, not me. Thére’s 
some so-called charity or other in the wind, 
I'll be bound. Many of these titled ladies are 
said to be most accomplished cadgers.’ 

But already Mrs Roding was deep in Debrett. 

‘As Matthew entered the drawing-room, Lady 
Pengelly rose and greeted him with an elaborate 
courtesy. ‘Mr Roding, I presume?’ 

SAt your ladyship’s service.—Pray, be seated, 
madam. 

She smiled, and sat down again. Matthew 
seated himself deferentially some distance away. 

Lady Pengelly was a much faded woman of 
fifty or thereabouts ; thin and angular in person, 
but exceedingly upright; with eyes and far of 
no colour in particular, but with u thin, straight- 
cut mouth expressive of considerable determina- 
tion and fixity of will, Her dress was worn 
and old to the verge of shabbineas. Mrs Roding 
—so she afterwards averred—would not have been 
seen in euch a gown for the world; but then 
one of the two wonld have lent a distinction 
to rags, while Worth himeelf would have failed 
to ame the other look quite a lady. 

‘Before entering on the business which has 
brought me here,’ began her ladyship in a pleasant 
but somewhat artificial voice, ‘I must apologise 
for making my visit at such an unconscionable 
hour, and my only excuse must be, that knowing 
the beat time to find you City gentlemen is 
early in the day, I was afraid 1 might miss 
you if I delayed my visit till after luncheon. 
Theu, again, I have to apologiee for calling on 
you at your private residence instead of at your 
office. It was by the advice of Major Donovan that 
I did so. You know Major Donovan of course? 
—Yea, Had I not found you here, I should 
have gone on to the City; but really, it was 
not very much out of my way to drive round 
by Tulse Hill, I had no idea it was such a 
c g neighbourhood.’ 
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Chambers’ Foernal, 

Nov. 19, 1887.) 

‘I am pleased your ladyship has found me 
at home,’ said fthew, who pe wondering 
more and more as to the object of her visit. 
‘As a rule, I leave for the Ci long before 
this honr, but fortunately to-day proved an 
exception” 

nen her ladyship smiled, and inclined her 

‘And now for the reason that has brought 
me here,’ she resumed. ‘Knowing how valuable 
Me time must be, I will endeavour to be as 

rief as possible, It has been intimated to me, 
through more than one source, Mr Roding, that ; 
you are connected, either as chairman or director, 
or in some other capacity, with several of the 
new Companies—or syndicates, don’t they call 
them !—which have already appeared, or are about 
to make their appearance, betes the public.’ 

Mr Roding gravely inclined his head. 

‘Such being the case, would it not be possible, 
may I ask, by bringing your influence to bear, 
to obtain for Lord Pengelly—whose income, I 
am sorry to confess, is a very limited one for 
a man of his rank—a position on one or more 
of the directorates of these new Companies, in 
return for the use of his lordship’s name, which 
could scarcely fail to have considerable weight 
with the public, knowing, as the majority of 
people must who know anything at ail of such 
matters, that he comes of one of the oldcat 
families in the kingdom and is first-cousin to 
his Grace of Leamington #? She had leaned for- 
ward a little in the earnestness of her appeal, 
but now drew herself up, fixed her lips rigidly, 
and stared straight at Mr Roding. 

The latter tapped his teeth with his nails 
thoughtfully for a few moments before answering. 
Then he said: ‘As it happens, singularly enough, 
we are in want of a few good names to complete 
the directorate of a scheme of more than usual 

romise and magnitude which will be launched 
ators the publie i in the course of a week or two. 

I shall have great pleasure in proposing Lord 
Pengelly’s name to my colleagues for one of the 
vacancies in question. The duties, I may add, 
are not especially onerous. The Board will meet 
two mornings a week for a couple of hours, after 
which there will of course be a little luncheon.’ 
Mr Roding paused, and twisted a finger in his 
watchguard. 

‘And the honorarium?’ queried her ladyship 
eagerly in @ voice that was scarcely above 8 





lr ar 
Ny, in this case, be at the rate of five hundred 
uineas per annum, paid quarterly in advance, 
is lordship will, of course, have to qualify him- 
self by taking up a certain number of shares, — 
But that is a little eae added Matthew with 
a emile, ‘which may, I think, be safely left for 
me to e) 

‘How can I thank you sufficiently, Mr Roding!’ 
said her ladyship, her faded face flushing for 
moment and then paling again. ‘I was indecd 
well advised in coming to you,—You are married, 
I believe 7—at least so Major Donovan gave me 
to understand,’ 

Matthew godin bowed assent. 

‘Ah, in that case I must beg of you and Mrs 
Roding to favour me with your company at my 
“ At Home” on Thursday next. I will take care 
that cards are sent you. Only a mmall party 
—the Countess of cg A ce A aS AR ia a few others, 
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to whom I shall be happy to introduce Mra Hf 


Her "Iadysh 
seeing which, 2 


Tose as she orci 
atthew did the sam h sere 
wife and myself will feel highly hunsured in 
accepting your ladyship's invitation,’ he said, 

y the way, were 18 one trifling detail which 
it may perha’ just as well you should be 
made aware oP a said her ladyship, as if auddenl 
struck by an afterthought. ‘Lord Pengelly 19 
aiehied fits now sad then. Nothing in the 
slightest. degree dangerous, or disagrecable to 
others All he requires at such times is to have 
his neckcloth loosened and a little cold water 
dashed in his face, after which he will come 
to himself in tive minutes. I trust that a cir- 
cumstance so trivial will in no way militate 
against his position as a diractor ?? 

‘Your ladyship may make your mind easy on 
that score. We have two directors already who 
are nearly stone-deaf, and another who invariably 

oes to sleep five minutes after the meeting 
as begun.’ 

So, with a few words of polite leave-takin, 
Lady Pengelly went her way, Matthew himeclf 
ushering her to her carriage, which he did not 
fail to notice was what he termed to himself 
‘an uncommonly shabby turnout. Neither did 
Mrs Roding, ho was peeping unseen through 
the blinds of an upper window, fail to notice 
the same fact. ve hard up, that’s cloar,’ 
muttered Matthew t ° himeclf as he went back 
indoors, ‘Of course, if it hadn’t been for that, 
she would never haye come near me But 
then, her husband ’s an earl-—is he an earl, by 
the woy, or what? Must ask Tilly ; she’s sure 
to know. Anyway, his lordship is first-cousin 
to a duae. A very good catch for our forth- 
coming prospectus—a capital catch!’ He paused 
for a moment or two by the barometer in the 
hall, as if to conault it, but his thoughts habe 
somewhere else. ‘In five yeurs’ time, if things go 
on as swimmingly as they are goin now, T ought 
to be worth half a million at the least. It took 
my father thirty years to make a few paltry 
thousands. We don’t do things in that humdrum 
style nowadaya. Five years hence I mean to 
write M.P. after my name. Later still, a title 
may follow. Why not? Money can do anything 
in these times, Sir Matthew Roding, of Crad- 
stock, Cumberland, wouldn’t sound amiss’ He 
de his bands into his pockets, and went back 

ia letters, whistling sottly under his breath. 

” When he left the house half an hour later, he 
had forgotten all about Grandad and his birth- 
day. After all, it was o mere trifle, and just 
now he had matters of much greater moment 
to occupy his thonghts. 





THE NERVOUS OBIGIN OF COLDS, 


Uxpve exposure to cold and damp is the only 
source of colds or catarrha, in the limited cstima- 
tion of popular opinion; and when it bus pro- 
vided stou. boots, comfortable wraps, a serviceable 
umbrella, and a mackintosh, that authority has 
furnished a fully equipped weapon to beat off the 
unwelcomesdomestic complaint. When, as often 
happens, a colu is contracted in spite of these 
unimpeachable precautions, popular opinion is 
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remarkable circumstance, 

Cold, however, is not the only factor in the 
production of catarrh. There is a collateral cause, 
and a most important one, in certain depressed 
conditions of the nervous system, which is too 
little known and appreciated. In healthy con- 
ditions of the nervous system, provided reasonable 
precautions are taken against cold, there is enough 
vitality in the organism to resist its injurious 
influence. The nervous system is, in fact, the 
guardian, controller, and prime regulator of 
animal heat or body temperature, and its slightest 
failure to fulfil ita responsible duties—the least 
relaxation of its constant vigilance—rendera us 
liable to fall a prey to cold. 

The following supposititious cases will afford an 
illustration. An individual, who habitually drives 
about in an open conveyance with perfect free- 
dom from catarrh, happens on one occasion to fall 
asleep when he is out, and the very next day hus 
cold. The explanation of the phenomenon is to 
be found in the fact, that during sleep, nervous 
energy is lowered, and the system therofore less 
able to withstand the injurious effects of cold. If 
we assume that the individual was also in a state 


of intoxication at the time, the damage done by | P 


cold would be more scrious, as the depression 
from alcohol is superadded to that of slecp. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find that inflammation 
of the lungs is frequently contracted under such 
circumstances, We instinctively acknowledge the 
nervous depression during sleep, by taking the 
precaution to throw a rug over the knees before 
our forty winks on the dining-room sofa. 

A timid woman comes home one night pale and 
ghastly with fright, having encountered a spectre 
clad in white, which she calls a ‘ghost.’ Ina day 
or two she develops a cold, for which she cannot 
in any way account. Fear acts as a depressant 
to the nervous system, crippling its powers of 
resisting the action of colt; hence the phrase, 
‘shivering with fear’ Similarly, innumerable 
events of daily life tend to irritute, depress, or 
excite the nerves, and render them unfit for 
maintaining the body-temperature against the 
fluctuations of weather and climate. During these 
unguarded moments, a trifling exposure to cold 
or damp is sufficient to induce catarrh. It is 
desirable, therefore, that it should be penerally 
known that stout boots, umbrellas, ond wraps, 
though excellent preservatives in their way, are 
not by any means the only precautionary measures 
to be adopted; that we must endeavour to 
strengthen the nervous system, if it be defective ; 
and that, when we are compelled toe expose our- 
selves 'to cold or wet when the nerves are de- 
pressed from temporary causes, such as fatigne, 
anxiety, grief, worry, fear, dyspepsia, or ill- 
humour, bi shoyld be specially careful to guard 
against co 

- Let us now dissect the morbid condition known 
as catarrh, and verity, if we can, the theory of its 
nervous origin. at is a cold? To answer 
this question we must first explain what is meant 
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warm-blooded animal, that is, he possesses the 
capacity under all circumstances of maintaini 
an average uniform temperature. Whether he live 
in the frost-bound Arctic regions or in the burn- 
ing deserts of Central Africa, the heat of the blood 
is the same. In summer and winter alike (if we 
except, perhaps, certain abnormal states of the 
body due to the excitation or depression of the vital 
processes in various diseases), the average tem- 
ture of the human body is 98°4° Fahrenheit. 
ow, this is a remarkable fact, as, in view of 
the peculiar source from which animal heat is 
derived, namely, from the combustion of used-up 
tissue with the oxygen of inspired air, it stands to 
reason that the heat of the blood cannot remain 
constant for five minutes together, as with every 
movement of our muscles we add coals to the 
human fire; and the regulation of all our move- 
ments, 60 as to preserve a uniform temperature, 
would be an utter imporsibility. How, then, is 
the object achieved? The superfluous heat is 
disposed of by conduction and radiation in the 
capillaries of the akin, and by evaporation through 
the sweat glands and air-passages ; and when there 
is no superfiuous heat to dispose of, the akin con- 
tracts to prevent evaporation of moisture from the 
surface. Thus, when we exert ourselves, there is 
increased waste of tissue, and accordingly we both 
ant and perspire. When we are cold, on the 
other hand, the skin is very far from being moist, 
and contracts, presenting what is called the ‘ goose- 
skin’ appearance. Now, these functions are under 
the immediate control of the nervous system. 
Cold acts on the latter in such a way that the 
vessels supplying the skin are constricted, and the 
ftow of blood to the surface checked, loss of heat 
by conduction, radiation, and evaporation bein 
thus prevented ; while heat, on the other hand, 
relaxes the blood-vessels and favours the escape of 
heat from the body. It will thus be seen what an 
important part the nervous system plays in the 
maintenance of animal heat. 

Whenever, owing to any derangement of the 
nervous system, the perfect maintenance of ani- 
mal heat fails to be carried out, disorder ensues, 
the mildest form of which is a catarrh, namely, 
the blocking up of the skin or outer surface of 
the body, with the consequent transference of the 
excretion to the mucous or inner surface. The 
deleterious matter which ought to have been 
removed by the skin, irritates the blood by its 
retention there, and ultimately expends itself by 
the nose and throat, For example, if the ner- 
vous system be feeble, sweating would probably 
be induced, and a consequent Toss of heat, irre- 
spective of the needs of the body; in which 
case a cold would most probably follow. As a 
fact, there are many people with feeble nerves 
who readily perspire in the coldest weather, 
and are in consequence liable to areguentl 
recurring colds, e€ nervous origin o caida 
also furnishes us with a clne to its treatment 
in the early stagea. The whole history of a cold 
shows it to be essentially and primarily a state of 
collapse, demanding early recourse to a eienlating 
plan of treatment. There is no more dejec 
mortal than a patient in the first a of cold, 
and both his physical and mental condition point 
to nervous co! a Hence, we believe the great 
snecess of camp! and ammonia inhalations in 
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the early atage. It has also been repeatedly found 
that two or three glasses of wine have os a cold 
short, when taken at the first appearance of the 
symptoms, 


A TALE OF A TIGER 


Unutke most Anglo-Indians, I am nothing of a 
sportsman. Like the rest of my tribe, I have 
always possessed a Colt’s revolver, with a sufficient 
complement of cartridges ; nor have I ever been 
without a good central-fire, breech-loading double- 
barrelled gun. But the former has, through all 
the years of my Indian career, waited mutely for 
the burglar, who, thank goodness, has never in- 
vaded my bachelor bungalow ; and the latter has 
chiefly justified its continuance in my possession 
by giving my faithful bearer something to do in 
cleaning its almost unused barrels. When I say 
that my gun is a choke-bore, you will understand 
that it is more suited for snipe-shooting and 
the pursuit of ducks and plover, than for the 
destruction of larger game, However, I had been 
warned, before I began my Indian career, that 
opportunities of sport were likely to be thrust 
upon me without my seeking ; and such I found 
to be the case in more than once instance. 

In 1880 I was in camp at the foot of the 
Tipperah Hills. My tent was pitched under the 
shade of a vast banyan tree, and on the bank of a 
picturesque little hill-stream, close to the station 
where His Highness the Maharajah of independent 
Tipperah collects tolls from such of our fellow- 
subjects as cut timber in his vast forests. Hard 
by was the collection of thatched huts in which 
lived the Moaharajah’s agent, a Mohammedan 
gentleman of much local influence, hospitable, 
as almost all Indians of position are hospitable, 
especially to those in authority over them, plaus- 
ible and pleasant in hia manners, as sfohammedans 
nearly always are, and bent upon showing me— 
who was, alas, quite content to take hi. at his 
word—that he was as good and staunch a sports- 
man as any Sahib of them all For days before 
my arrival, the hill-folk had been warned to look 
out for traces of tigers or bears; and it was with 
obvious pride and satisfaction that my friend 
announced to me, one lovely cool morning in 
December, that he had suceeeded in putting nets 
round a patch of jungle in which lurked o fine 
tiger. There was nothing for it but to make a 
haaty breakfast, and to start with my trusty gun 
aforesaid over my shoulder for the agent’s house. 
Unfortunately, the only cartridges I had with me 
were loaded, if you will believa me, with snipe- 
shot. I was loth to damp my friend’s enthusiasm 
by admitting that I was insufficiently armed for a 
tiger-hunt, and I resolved to trust to his skill in 
forest warfare for the conquest of the tiger and 
the safety of our ekina, To me was allotted the 
post of honour on the back of a small and, as it 
seemed to me, extremely nervous young elephant, 
whose movements were so erratic that it was as 
mach as I could do to hold on to the ropes by 
which the ‘pad’ on which I set was bound ; and 
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I could not help wishing that I were like 
an Indian god, with an extra pair arme for 
the due management of my weapon. To make 
matters more uncomfortable, the mahout, or 
driver, behind whose back I was ed, waa 
either very cold or very frightened, for his teeth 
chattered dolefully, and, unlike most of his class, 
he seemed unwilling to talk. 

We were a picturesque precceton enough, as we 
started for the forest. led the way on m 
elephant ; next came my Mohammedan friend, 
with a gaudy skullcap perched very much on 
one side of his flowing and curly locks; over his 
shoulder was slung an ancient aincle-barrelled, 
muzzle-loading gun ; and it was no small comfort 
to notice that, whatever my own inward doubts 
and tremors might be, my friend at least was full 
of enthusiasm and pleased anticipation of on 
exciting day’s work. Behind him came two or 
three Mussulmans armed like himaclf; and the 
rear was brought up by a miscellaneous crowd of 
Tipperahs, Manipurie, and plains-people, who had 
been impressed as beaters. 

It was a lovely morning, bright, clear, and cool ; 
and, even in my somewhat excited fate, it was 
impossible not to admire the lovely glimpses of 
forest scenery which opened to our right and left 
as we made our way slowly oe the bed of the 
little stream by which my tent had beon pitched, 
Every now and again, we passed a small Tipperah 
village, the wooden houses raised, like those of all 
the Eastern hill-folk, an piles some six of seven 
feet above sho level of the ground. In one, an 
ancient headman, gray and bent with age, ad- 
vanced to wish us success in our effort to rid the 
country-aide of a pest whose ravages had thinned 
the cattle of the neighbouring villagea wotully ; 
and as i avknowledzed hia salaama, I heartily 
wished that my place could have leven taken by 
some one better armed and more skilful than 
myself. But soon the villages grew rarer; the 
patches of golden paddy, set in a frame of dark 
dense jungle, more unfrequent. We heard the 
clear shrill cry of jungle-fowl in the woods, and 
the cooing of innumerable doves in the fentheey 
branches of the wild bamboos. Soon the patn 


became almost impaseable ; and tho elephant anil 


its driver were busy tearing down branches 
and clearing a way for us through the dense 
undergrowth of tree-fern and gorgeoue flowering 
creepers, Where the shade was densest, the air 
struck chill even to my well-clothed limbs, and 
IT could sympathise with the tremors of my half- 
naked mahout; and agnin, when wo emerged 
into a clearing, deserted Hd the migratory culti- 
vation of the hill-people, the sun struck tiercely, 
and rendered the protection of orc’s nie eun- 
hat very grateful. At last, and, as I ¢ ught, 
only too soon, we reached the patch of forest 


which had been netted. The beaters beg Teese 
hy ia fea dee to right and left; the Musaul- 
ehm 


mans into convenient troea, se with “e 
occasional friendly shout to me, pecred.anviously 
into the dense ed le below. Brnaesly we knew 
that the beating bad begun, for we heard the 
distant sound of shoute and tom-toms, a sound 
which raised a strange elation and excitement 
even in my pneportemanlike bosom, ay Pap B 
moment, I fétyot that I had in my h only 
a choke-bore gun loaded with snipe-shot ; that 
1 was holding with might snd main to my | 
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uncertain seat on a nervous and untrained ele- 
phant ; and that, if the tiger charged, I should be 
in a situation of very considerable danger. Fortu- 
nately, there was not much time for thought, for 
the roar of voices and of drums came rapidly 
nearer, and my Mohammedan friends grew more 
eager and excited. At last, close on my right, 
and with startling anddenneas, I heard the mighty 
roar of a tiger. Impelled by I know not what 
impulse, ] managed to draw both Giggene of my 
gan, and, almost simultaneously, I heard two 
other shots fired in rnpid succession. But the 
proximity of the tiger and the sound of firearms 
were too much for the nerves of the elephant, or 
the mahout, or both, for the next moment [ 
found that I had dropped my gun, end was 
holding on for dear life to the ropes, as the 
terrified Least beneath me plunged headlong 
through the forest. 

How far we went before the mahout regained 
hie control over the beast, I cannot say; and it 
ig with unbounded thankfulness and wonder that 
I think, even now, of the escapes I had from 
the overhanging boughs and coils of clustering 
ereepers through which we forced our headlong 
way. As often happens in situations of extreme 
peril, my mind was singularly clear and tranquil, 
and, amonget other incongruous thoughts, I remem- 
ber wondering what a new Byron would make of 
the story of an Indian Mazeppa on a frightened 
elephant. At last, however, the mahout was 
able to guide the animal’s movements ; and after 
along and weary journey—very slow, because we 
had to clear our way as we went—we emerged 
into the open paddy-ficlis. It was with a sense 
of inexpressible happiness that I saw ny white 
tent gleaming under the dark spreading branches 
of the banyan tree and saw my servants awaiting 
my return. Dut I was not a little astonished 
when I found that they were gathered round the 
Lody of a huge tiger, which they said the agent 
had sent over as the spuila of my gun. I had 
heard, it was true, of a desperate man who had 
slain a tiger at close-quarters by firing a charge 
of emall-shot straight into its eyes, But I had 
fired almost at random and at « considerable 
distancu; and an examination of the animal’s 
body showed that it had been killed by a lucky 
bullet which had pierced its heart. My Moham- 
medan friend presently appeared in person, and 
Joaded me with undeserved praises of my coolness 
and skill, and apologies for the wnsteadinesa of 
his elephant, It was obviously useless to tell 
him my real reasons for being panes certain 
that the magnificent beast which lay et our feet 
had not fallen to my gun; but I was able at last 
to persuade him that my elephant had turned to 
bolt before I could take a correct aim, and so to 
induce him, not very unwillingly, to accept the 
credit of the tiger's death. He insisted, however, 
upon giving me the skin, which lies before me as 
A =e a reminiscence of my most exciting tiger- 

an 

Tam older now and, I trust, wiser. Certainly, 
no consideration of pride or profit would now 
induce me to go shooting tigers with snipe-shot ; 
and my only excuse for venturing to inilict the 
atory of a very foolhardy adventure upon you is, 
that the tale is strictly true, and there hes the 
skin to this day to testify to it, If ever I go 
tiger-shooting again, it shall be with a good 
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express rifle in my hand; and if I ever mounte 
an elephant, I take care to ascertain that he 
can stand fire. 





ROBURITE : A NEW EXPLOSIVE. 


A new explosive, bearing the name of Roburite, 
has recently been brought before the public by 
Dr Carl Roth, an eminent German chemist, and 
bids fair to rank eminently with the explosives 
at present holding the market. The advantages 
claimed for roburite, as compared with dynam 
gun-cotton, blasting-gelatine, &., are incre 
explosive force combined with a safety that is 
not merely augmented, but is declared to be 
absolute; for the new explosive consists of two 
harmless compounds, which can be kept separate, 
and even when mixed, require a special fulminate 
detonator to cause explosion—concussion, friction, , 
or fire being equally unable to effect this. 

For mining purposes, roburite should rapidly 
push its way, for, in exploding, it emits no flame 
or spark liable to ignite firedamp or coal-duat ; 
whilst the amount of noxious gases generated is 
so little, that no small advantage accrues from ite 
employment in tunnels, shafts, and other confined 
ea where the workmen frequently suffer from 
‘oul air, An eminent authority on auch matters 
has declared his belief that the substitution of 
dynamite for gunpowder has added ten years 
to the lives of our miners, so injurions to the 
lu is the smoke of the older explosive. A 
further advantage should accrue in this respect, 
if roburite obtains largely in our mines and 
realises the expectations of its introducers. Robu- 
rite, it is further etated, will not deteriorate 
by Keeping, and is not affected by extremes of 
temperature. In appearance, the new explosive 
is sandy and granular, not unlike coarse yellow 
sugar. 

‘A series of interesting experiments, recently 
made at the School of Military Ingineering, 
Chatham, with roburite in comparison with gun- 
cotton, dynamite, and b)asting-gelatine, proved 
satisfactorily the sterling qualities possessed by 
the new explosive. 


EARTH’S LAST KISS. 


Eantn’s last kiss to the dying day 
Over the surf and the tawny sands ; 
Lips are parted, and far away, 
A light goes down in the faint olond-lands. 
Earth’s last kigs ere the autumn star 
Shines like a jewel] in Night’s dark crown, 
And dusty blossoms from yon blue bar 
Sparkle and fling their radiance down. 


Earth’s last kias ere the seabirds scream 
Summer’s farewell from the wildflowers’ height, 
And winds steal forth from the cliffs’ dark seam, 
Moaning their musical last ‘ Good-night.’ 
Earth's last kias, and the eyes are strained 
And arms ontstretched, for the gloom draws nigh; 
But lips have met, and a love is drained— 
Barth’s last kiss, dearest Jove, good-bye. 
Crarirs Macken. 
a —— = ———————, 
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HOLIDAY FRIENDSHIPS. 


Tr is all over. The holiday outing, looked forward 
to for so long, has come and gone. The ever | 
recurring query, ‘Where are you going?’ has been 
metamorphosed into, ‘Where have you been?’ 
Every other person you meet wants to know how 
you have enjoyed yourself; and whether, when 
you were here, you visited the crypt of this cathe- 
dral ; and when you were there, you thoroughly 
explored the tower of that castle. One points out 
what you missed on the Matterhorn; another 
assures you, you have not exhausted the delights 
of BoxhilL ‘Ah!’ is the usual form, ‘pity I did 
not know you were going; I might have put you 
up to a thing or two.’ Still, deficiencies notwith- 
standing, you have to tell all about your doings. 
The interest taken in them is universal. They 
have a quite phenomenal attraction for your 
friends, which is only one degree less perplexing 
than the perpetual recital of other people’s experi- 
ences at the best known of holiday haunta, to 
which you have to submit. This is the unfailing 
sequel of one’s annual trip beyond the confines of 
daily toil No one will let you rest; and only 
when you have exhausted your patience and satis- 
ficd a battalion of bores, are you able to escape 
from the purgatory of recounting your history 
during a month’s absence. 

Apart from this source of petty annoyance on 
your reappearance in workaday garb, ask your- 
eelf whether your holidays have fulfilled their 
roseate-hued promisea Have they brushed away 
the official or professional cobwebs, and imparted 
vigour to the frame and lightness to the heart? 
Have they, in a word, given you new strength to 
face fresh triala and overcome the big difficulties 
of a small world? They have doubtless donc 
several of these things, but they have done some- 
thing more. Kenelm Chillingly described love 
es a disturbance of the mental equilibrium. One 
may, of course, have no mental equilibrium to 
disturb ; mental equilibrium is given only to the 
chosen few; but if yon boast anything like an 
epproach to a stable mind, a holiday is the one 
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rate. You start off, seedy, perhaps, and with no 
thought save of enjoyinent: you come back well 
and wretched. This may be your oyn fault, and 
the precise degree of wretchedness depends largely 
upon temperament ; but wretchedness there gener- 
ally is, nevertheless, You are dissatisfled ; deny 
it, if you can ; dissatisfied, not with the past, but 
with the present and the future. The only 
condition on which you can deny it is, that 
you have not realised tho pleasuro which you 
antic) pated. 

The reason of all this is perfectly simple. New 
sights, new life, new amusements, new faces, new 
friendships, new thoughts—these are the concom- 
itants of a thoroughly happy holiday, and in pro- 
portion as they are appreciated, the return is made 
miserable. Wecome back to think of them, and 
to long for the time when we may go forth and 
meet them once more. Handsome men and pretty 
women—all more or less commonplace, it may 
be, but winning and kindly disposed—haunt 
the memory of those who have dined for a 
short time at a table where strangers meet and 
friends part. Vanity mry have been flattered ; 
self-interest may have been unduly watchful ; or 
friendship pure and simple may have possessed 
the heart. You may have gone merely from one 
capital to another, from London dark and heavy, 
to Paris light and gay; you may have studied 
German life in Berlin or Vienna, or brushed 
shoulders with the modern Spanish hidalgo in 
Madrid, or wandered round that mystery of 
modern Europe, the Vatican, and marvelled at 
the self-incarceration—if that ia not too strong a 
word-—of its chief. You may have visited the 
Channel Islands, with their delightful admixture 
of British severity and French ajandon; you may 
have bathed and lounged at Boulogne, or made 
youreelf giudy on Alpine heighta, or lived luxuri- 
ous days in the ahade of Southern orange groves ; 
or even have idled in some not far-distant spot 
at home. Its all one. You get literally thrown 
of your balance, and come back to town with o 
strange sense of restless aspiration in the heart. 
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The table at which you are expected to sit, you 
are ungrateful enough to imagine, is not nearly 
eo conducive to comfort and digestion as the one 
at which you have aat recently; the very chair 
on which you sit was not evidently intended for 
the reception of your goodly proportions ; familiar 
faces are dull and uninteresting ; old scenes have 
for the time lost their charm, And all this dis- 
comfort eprings from a very vivid recollection 
of certain things ssid and done daring a few 
weeks’ sojourn from: home. 

Social relations are the chief elements of post- 
holiday disquiet. Our holiday probably has been 
passed in the midst of o select and more or less 
unchanging circle of pleasant people. We have 
had nothing to do but explore the neighbourhood 
in which we have found ourselves, write one or 
two letters—a little business which meant torture 
—read a favourite novel, and gossip to any extent. 
Talk around the hospitable and cosmopolitan 
mahogany of the boarding-house or hotel has been 
of a character quite different from that indulged 
in at an ordinary dinner; the company has been 
thrown together not for one meal only, but for 
three or four meals daily during many days, and 
what would have proved a merely formal acquaint- 
ance at the one, ripens at the other into a close 
friendship—assuming of course that conditions are 
favourable to such friendship. Chief among these 
conditions is sympathy, and where sympathy ob- 
tains, it is a magnetism which draws soul to sonl 
irresistibly and speedily. Your host or hostess 
seats you beside some one whom in an ordinary 
way you may not dislike, but who is tho last 
person to inspire you with a strong personal 
regard. A little later, the freedom of the draw- 
ing-room shows where reciprocity of respect and 
sentiment exists. It would be a curious and 
instructive experiment to place a large company 
round a table at one meal, seating them quite 
haphazardly, and then to ask them, a meal or two 
later, to choose their own places) The trans- 
formation at the end of a day or two would be 
somewhat startling, and would almost certainly 
be an index to the true feelings of the company 
individually and collectively. 

A good deal has been said at various times 
against chance acquaintances; but it surely has 
been every one’s experience to ‘run across’ some 
really worthy person at a strange holiday-haunted 
table, With many people, it is a constant cxperi- 
ence, and consequently a source of equally con- 
etant chagrin, They meet those whom they fancy 
they would care to have as friends always; they 
spend most of their time together, and of course 
enter more or less into each other’a confidence. 
Then comes the end of the holiday, and the four 
winds of heaven scatter the companions of several 
days broadcast, placing the widest geographical 
gap usually between those whose friendship has 
been closest. The return to work is made with 
a distinct aenas of bereavement. For some reason 
or other, it is deemed inexpedient to strike up a 


correspondence ; and it is in keeping with perverse 
human nature that the longing to know more of 
each other should be enhanced by the fact that 
they have determined it is wisdom to forget. 
Few attachments ate stronger than those formed 
promiscuously, especially where a certain bashful- 
ness hag preceded actual introduction and con- 
vereation ; and to lose friends in the firat blush of 
unalloyed good feeling may be more painfal than 
to lose old friends. With old friends is kept up 
@ correspondence for a period at least; and if 
it is dropped, it is dropped so gradually that 
the intimacy fades almost naturally. The casual 
friend of the summer outing goes his or her way, 
and if a letter passes, it is written with a ‘What- 
is-the-use-of-it ?’ sort of philosophy. Some friend- 
ships made in this manner become continuous 
and remain close ; but in the majority of instances, 
they are the facts of a week or two, and the 
failures of a lifetime. 

One is prone to believe that these new-found 
friends would, if circumstances permitted, prove 
the nearest and dearest one has ever had. All the 
experience of life and of a dozen friendships does 
not open our eyes to the fact that even the best of 
us are human, and that the happy and cheerful 
colours under which we see our friends of the 
holidays are not probably always flying when the 
holidays are over. The truth is that our regard 
for them is nothing more than infatuation born of 
idleness and bred of environment. Almost every- 
body, even those who believa themselves to be 
suffering from some fatal malady, are so friendly 
and pleasant, it would be a little strange if one 
did not catch the contagion of their affability. 
Young men and maidens are especially unfor- 
tunate in the effects of their holidays. They may 
behave with the decorum which the British 
matron herself would approve; they probably 
never escape her vigilant eye, and the opportuni- 
ties for a good flirt are reduced to a minimum. 
Nevertheless, they lose their hearts. The ‘panting 
tenant’ of their bosoms has not yet been hardened 
by harsh trials. It is still susceptible to soft 
worde. To make young people forget each other 
as caanly as they can be brought together, is the 
most difficult thing imaginable. hey have a 
knack of calling up from the recesses of their 
memories the faces and voices which they have 
grown in oa few days to like, and possibly to love, 
and there is no being so restless for a time after a 
congenial holiday as they. They do forget natn- 
rally, in the course of weeks, the keen delights 
of the companionship of a few days which was 
cut in twain as precipitately as if was entered 
upon; but whilst the memory of it is green, it is 
entirely destructive of youth’s mental peace. 

Young and old, rich and poor, we take it, find 
something of this sort their general experience, 
and it is an experience to be commended. It 
shows the heart is in the right placa. There are 
some men abd women who never make real 
frienda, or temporary ones either. They go away 
miserable, and they come back miserab: They 
are incapable of attachment, and make every ons 
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feel inclined to give them a very wide berth. 
They are the bugbears of holiday life, and, luckily, 
are in @ distinct minority. Even the bore, who 
will tell you all his affeirs and give you the 
advantage of an overgrowth of second-hand ideas, 
is preferable to these unhappy creatures, who, for- 
sooth! are on pleasure bent. Nothing satiafies 
them: they have not enough room for their 
elbows at table; they go without the mustard or 
the salt, because they will not place themselves 
under an obligation by asking you to pnss it; 
they refuse to join in the good-will of the com- 
pany in the drawing-room; they walk abroad 
alone ; and the end is they make others miserable 
as well as themselves. Their absence is the only 
thing of which every one approves, and their 
departure for good comes like the bursting of the 
sun through recently clouded heavens. Thank 
God, these badcnonted grumblers do not constitute 
the many but the few among one’s holiday friends. 
If they did, the conditions of holiday-making 
would be reversed, and the return home woul 

be anticipated with as keen a joy as the departure 
Bier home now occasions in all true-hearted 

ople. 

All this may seem to say that holidays are a 
mistake. Not so, The toilcr of eleven-twelfths 
of the year need not be dispirited. There can, 
however, be no question that, for some, holidays 
are a really serious matter, and the end of them 
comes With the wrench which follows the severance 
of a love-engagement. The lovesick swain isa not 
much more pitiable object than the friend-sick 
holiday-maker. But only rarely does harm come 
of the trouble of either of them. The aympathics 
of the latter have undergone more than one sharp 
bout, and his mind has discovered the peculiar 
significance of topsy-turvydom. To dwell in 
unaccustomed rooms, to live by the side of un- 
known people, and to sleep in strange beds, liter- 
ally turns him inside out; and there is truth in 
his remark, that it will be long ere his heart will 
forgive him for the tax he puts upon its self- 
control. He is, however, none the worse for a 
little shaking up on new lines; and the moral 
which he ahead draw from his holiday experi- 
ences is, to beware in future of chumming too 
thoughtlessly. This, for two reasons. In the 
first place, he has little or no means of ascertaining 
who his new friends really are; in the second, if 
they are thoroughly respectable and worthy, the 
chances are he may never see them again after the 
holidays. It is quite possible to get attached toa 
person during a weck ; and if one is to return home 
to think of friendships rudely severed, holidays 
become somewhat of o nuisance, and one wants a 
day or two to settle down to work, instead of 
coming back invigorated and ready for anything 
that may crop up. Not the holidays, but holiday 
friendships are the mistake; and if most of uz 
were wise in the future, we should break with 
work for a li away with the determination 
not to strike up friendships at the hotel or board- 
ing-house table except for extraordinary reasons. 
Tt is more conducive to happiness not to 
know nice people intimately, than to know them 
intimately—the word is not too forcible—for one 
week, and have to forget them the next. This is 
8 eomewhat stern and not altogether courageous 
doctrine. That the hint will acted on 18 no 
more to be expected than that love iteelf will 
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ience teaches 





vanish from the world ; but if e- 







































anything, it ie that holiday friendshi boarding- 
house and hotel friendsmpe, at least—are the joys 
of a day and the worries aa month. 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER LIV.—'NO ToOL LIKE AN OLD FOOL,’ 


‘I supposn,’ said Richard Cable to his mother, 
‘that she would not live in our old cottaze? Not 
if I offered it her rent free 3? 

‘The cottage is mine, Richard, not yours 
Perhaps from me she would take it, but not 
from you.’ 

‘Then you may offer it her. He had his 
hands in his pockets; he drew them sharply 
forth and began to hum a tune—it was the 
mermaid’s song from Oberon. When he thought 
of her, that tune came up with the thought. 
‘Mother, he said, breaking off in the midst 
of the tune, ‘now that we are in this house, 
we are in a different position, and the little 
girls must be suited to it I’ve heard them 
talking just like the St Kerian children—with 
a Cornish twang, and I won’t have it They 
must have better schooling than they can get 
at the national school.’ 

‘Will yon send them away ?? asked Mra Cable 
in dismay, as her heart foiled her at the thonght 
of parting with her grandchildren. 

*No; they must not leave home; they must, 
learn better here. Thev should be able to play 
on the piano, and to sing, and read French, and 
know something of all those concerns which 
young ladies are expected to be acquainted 
with. 

‘What! Are you going to bring o governcas 
into the house to them?’ asked Mrs Cable with 
dismay almost equal to che first at the prospect 
of parting with the children. 

*No; I'll have no stranger here,’ he answered. 

‘Then, how are they to learn?’ 

‘Is there no ope in the village who could 
tvach them? I do not mean that they should 
be ignorant, or know no more than the Jalourers’ 
children, because they will have money, and if 
they , they shall mz well’ 

‘There is a long time to that,’ said Mrs Cable. 

“Who can teach them ?’ asked Richard. ‘ 

‘There is but one person who can do tii,’ 
she answered, ‘ter a pause. . 

‘She must be well paid for her trouble. You 
must arrange all that. Only, I will not have this 
teacher come here; the children must go to ber. 
Pay her what you like, and take her, whoever she 
may be. I do not ask her name; I want to know 
nothing about her; but if she teaches them, I will 
not have her too free with them : she must under- 
take not to kiss them, and coax them to love 
her. Do not tell me who she is; 1 do not 
want to know. I leave all that to you, but 
1 make my stipulations beforehand.’ 

*You mean this, Richard 7’ 

‘I leave it to you. I ask no questions. I 
want no names named. If the children are to 
learn the piano, this lady who is to teach them 
must have one en which they may be taught. 
I will order one at Launceston to be sent to the 


cottage.’ 
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‘Very well, Richard.’ 
‘I have hit on a great idea” said he with 
a sudden @ of tone. ‘There is always a 
trouble about feeding the calves with the hand. 
I have ordered at Bridgewater a lot of stone 
bottles, like those for ginger-beer, but as large 
es foot-warmers for bed. And I’ve had a board 
put along each side of the calves’ van, with holes 
in it, into which the bottles can be fitted. And 
then, mother, I’ve had tubes and nipples made 
for the bottles; and I pass these in to the calves 
through the bara, and they can all euck com- 
oe as they ride along, I might take a patent 
for it, I fancy, if I chose. 

‘But, Richard, to go back to the aubject’ 

He interrupted her hastily. ‘I’m going to 
engage a boy; and when we come toa hill, he’ll 
walk round the van, and if any of the calves, 
which are as weak in their intellects as babies, 
lct the nipples out of their mouths, which 
they may do through the joggling of the van 
when the roads are fresh stoned, or they may 
do it out of sheer stupidity—then, I say, the 
boy will put them back in their mouths again, 
and fill up the bottles with skim-milk at our 
halting-places, I’ve always found the calves 
get very much pulled down by a journey, and 
now, with this contrivance, I reckon they will 
be very much pulled up.’ 

‘But about the girls ¢’ 

‘I’m going to work on a grander scale alto- 
poets and have a set of vans, 1’m quite sure 

can carry on the business wholesale, and with 
this idea of the calves’ sucking-bottles carried 
out into execution, I must icuoell” 

There was no getting anything more out of 
him relative to the education of the children. 
Ne was apparently now engrossed in the per- 
fecting of his arrangements for fecding the calves 
out of bottles. 

‘It is wearing and exhausting to the hand,’ 
he said. ‘It gets like that of a washerwoman 
who uses soda—all cockled and soft, what with 
being in the milk and in the calves’ mouths, I’ve 
tried the butt-end of the driving-whip, but it 
don’t draw up milk, and the oalres don’t hke 
the taste of the brass mount; so I’ve had to 
come kirk to the hand again. It is possible 
they may object to the vuleanised india-rubber 
at first, whilst it is fresh.’ Then, abruptly he 
reverted to what he had spoken of | before, 
‘Don’t let her think that there's any favour 
shown in letting her have the cottage. It is 
done to suit my convenience. Last night, as I 
sat in my summer-honse, I could sce down into 
the village; and, I suppose, to annoy me, she 
had her lamp burning till late, and there is 
not a wall or a tree between the post-oflice and 
my garden, go that the light of her Jamp shone 
right up in at my door, and sit how I would, 
J could not get away from it. It aggravated 
me, and I know I shall get no pleasure out 












of my suramer-house like that. By day, she'll 
do something to annoy me if she has that window, 
perhaps put red geraniums in it? 

‘But Richard—it is a mile away.’ 

‘I don’t know what the distance is; it - 
vates and provokes me past endurance. I han’ 
‘be able to sit there of a day, because of the 
Pe oniume ; nor at night, because of her lamp. 

have to move the summerhouse, and the 
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bad pms and trouble of that—the having masons 
and carpenters and painters about the place again, 
will be eo vexing, that I’d rather she went into 
our old cottage. It would be best for me, and 
she’d eave money herself, for I don’t mind the 
rent, as it is an accommodation to me. I couldn't 
move the summer-house under ten pounds,’ 

‘And with regard to the matter of the chil- 
dren ’—— 

‘There is no favour there either,’ interrupted 
Richard ; ‘and I beg you will let her understand 
that. I want them instructed, and there is no 
one here but the young ladies at the parsonage 
and herself fit to teach them; and you can as 
the former to undertake the task ; if they refuse, 
then you can offer it to the other one; ahe gets 
the job only because there is no one else available. 
Let her understand that. And mind, tell her, 
if I send a piano there—I mean, to the cottage— 
it is not that I give it her or lend it her; 
it is for my daughters to practise on; but I 
don’t object to her playing on it at any other 
time, because I’ve always heard that a piano 
ought to be played on continually to keep it 
in tune. It would go badly out of tune if it 
were only used for the children’s schooling, and 
that would spoil their ear.—Also,’ continued 
Cable, ‘there are some sticks of furniture, and 
some bedding and other stuff, and some crockery 
down there, which must be used to keep the 
damp out of them ond the moth and the wood- 
worn. There’s no room up here for all these 
things, and they don’t suit this new house ; they 
are left down there to accommodate me; and 
if she does not pay rent, it is because we find 
it convenient to put some one in to keep the 
cottage dry, the mildew out of the furniture, and 
the moths from the bedding, and to keep the 
crockery from being chipped. Make her under- 
stand that ; and if she spoils things, she’ll bave 
to pay damages. I do not know that I shau’t 
put some more things into the cottage just to 
run the chance of their being injured by her, 
and so deduct the cost of the things spoiled 
from her wages.’ Then, without looking at his 
mother to see what she thought of his ideas, 
whether relating to the feeding-bottles for his 
calves or the education of his children, he went 
down into the valley to his old cob cottage. 

He had put the key in a secret place—a hole 
in the thatch, that none but he knew of. He 
opened the door and went in and locked himself 
in. The cottage was in the same condition in 
which it had been left. The stools were round 
the poor little table, the armchair by the fire, 
and the ashes of the peat white on the hearth. 
Then he took off his coat, and went into the 
back kitchen and fetched a broom and a pail 
and o pan, and set to work to clean the house, 
He did not return to Red Windows all day. 
He was busy at the cottage. He ecrubbed the 
floors and the little etairs; he brushed down 
the walle; then he got whiting at the grocer’s 
and whitewashed ceiling and walls. He cleaned 
up the hearth and laid fresh kindling-wood on 
it, and hung a kettle to the crook over it He 

id repeated visits to the shop that day, and 

ht glazed calico and tacks and chintz and 
mualin; and he nailed up curtains to the windows 
and put blinds where there were none—' lest, as 
he said to himself, ‘the lamp should ahine out 
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te ee puiveni aa gp aed tidied the garter’ 
gota @and dug up and tidie e n. 
He did not desist fom: his self-im task 
till late at night, not till everything was done 
to his satisfaction. Ha was a man who loved 
tidinessa, Next morning early, he left St Kerian. 
This time he went to Bewdley, where be had 
to bestow some cattle he had contracted to bring 
to the farmer on the home-farm of the manor. 
When he came to the inn, he found Mr Polk- 
inghorn there, who sprang up and saluted him 


with urbanity. ‘How are wet’ asked the 
footman; ‘bobbish or not? And how is the 
Misgus 7? 


‘I am well,’ answered Cable gravely. He 
passed over the second query. 

‘You haven't come in your travels yet on the 
manor of Polkinghorn, have you?’ inquired the 
flunky. ‘Because, if we could hit on that, 
there’d be some chance of our recovering the 
title-deeds, and being reinstated in our manorial 
Tights But—you sec—till we know where it 
is, the Polkinghorns can take 1 0 step.’ 

‘How go matters with you?’ asked Cable. 

‘Well, queerish,’ answered the footman. ‘You’ve 
heard the news, of course ?? . 

‘Newe? I’ve heard nothing.’ 

‘Not of our appointment to a bishopric?” 

‘You. No, certainly.’ 

“Yes, we are.’ 

‘What? The old lady?’ 

‘Not exactly; but her brother-in-law, old 


Sellwood. I know him well; he’s a nice old 
shaver. He’s going to be a bishop down your 
way, at Bodmin. That is in Cornwall, is it 
not?’ 

‘Yes—He to be bishop! I do not look at 
the papers.’ 


es; he’ll be bishop. I don’t know that we 
care much about it. ou see, the familics of 
Sellwood and Otterbourne don’t need it. They 've 
luts of money, and a twopenny-ha’penny bishopric 
ain't much to them ; especially a new affair, such 
as thia Why, I dun't believe there’s even a 
cathedral there, not a dean and chapter; and— 
I wouldn’t take oa bishopric myself where there 
wasn’t a dean and chapter to ait upon. If you 
don't sit upon somebody, you’re nobody. It 
isn’t # man’s hendpiece that gives him estima- 
tion ; it is his capacity eleewhere for sitting upon 
people.—What is it that makes Mr Vickary so 
much respected in our place? It is, that he sits 
upon us all If he onty sat on the button-boy, 
would he be held in such high honour? I put 
it to you, aa a man of the worl’ 

Cable made no reply. 

‘I think if I may volunteer a suggestion,’ said 
Polkinghorn, ‘that I could give you one to im- 
prove your business’ 

“Indeed ?’ 

‘I suppose you ’ve curates down your way?’ 

*O yes, there are some.’ 

‘When the bishop comes into quarters, there 
will be a demand for more—for lots. 

‘Yon think e017’ 

‘I'm sure of it,’ said the flunky. ‘Now, add 
to your van of calves another of curates, and 
diapose of them down in Cornwall. —You'll 
excuse me; I am accounted a joker’ Then 


looking round, and secing that Mra Stokes was 
not in the room, he said in a low tone: ‘There 
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is worse behind. We're about to havea regular 
revolution.’ 

‘Of what sort?’ 

‘You'd never guess; and you’re somehow 
mixed up in it.’ 

‘How is that?’ 

* About that affair of—your wife’ 

‘What about her ?’—sharply. 

‘It seems she has a stylish sort of a father, 
called Cornellia.’ 

‘Yes; what then?’ 

‘He came here after you took her away. Hae 
didn’t appear whilst she was in our place. He's 
a gontleman, you know, and I suppose diaap- 
proved of her being in a situation; though, for 
the matter of that, I’m a Polkinghorn, and I’m 
in a situation. What a Polkinghorn can do, a 
Cable may.’ 

‘Neyer mind about that ; go on.’ 

‘Some folks have vulgar objections to situa- 
tions If they do object to them, they're not 
gentleroen ; as I take it, it is low.’ 

‘What has Mr Cornellis done ?” 

‘Done! You should ask, what is he yuing 
to do?’ 

‘Then I do ask that. He has not been to see 
his daughter where she is now.’ 

‘Oh, T don't fancy he’s particularly interested 
about her. I fancy she was made the exense for 
his first coming here, and znking our old girl’s 
acquaintance. He’s been here off and on a good 
deal aince —a great deal too much for the liking 
of some of ua; and if Mies Otterbourne had taken 
our opinion, she'd have sent him about his busi- 
ness long azo.—-I beg pardon, if I offend. He 
is your father-in-law.’ 

‘You do not offend at all.’ 

“It was a bit of a come-down his gir] marryin 
you, no donbt, and he cut her off and disownec 
her for it; but he seemed mighty interested 
about her after she was pone.’ 

‘Hu had not sufficient interest to pureve her, 
aml see that she was well and comfortable an 
in good handa.’ 

‘In good hands! She wasin yours, I auppose, 
comfortable! It secms to me you're not ely 
off. Besides, as you married her, she was your 
charge, uot hia." 

‘What farther bas Mr Cornellis done?’ 

‘He has made himself a great fuvourite with 
the old Indy; he humours her, and But 
here comes Mr- Stokes, and I don’t like to talk 
state secrets befure her, I'll tell you later.—We 
were speaking of the bishop. io you know 
Sellwood ?” 

‘T have spoken to our rector at Hanford.’ 

*T can’t say I’m intimate with him,’ said Mr 
Polkinvhorn. ‘There are some people one can’t 
be intimate with; though one may put out ag 
many feelers ay an octopuy, there ia no laying 
hold of them. I’ve taken his shaving-water tuo 
him, too.’ 

This did not seem to interest Cable; he was 
anxious to hear the rest about Josephine’s futher. 
Presently, Mrs Stokes jeft the room, and then 
Mr Polkinghorn resumed the subject. 

‘He’s an insinuating man is your father-in- 
law; and whgn he found that the old woman 
was keen on th lost Tribes, bless you, he led 
her such a tally-ho! after them, it was just like 
ag you play with a kitten, drawing a ball, or a 
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cork along the floor, and whisk and away went 
the old creature purring and frisking and snap- 
ping and clawing. It was quite pretty to see ber. 
And I do believe that he persuaded her that he 
was the concentration of the Ten Tribes in him- 
self, a sort of a mixed pickle-bottle of capsicum 
and gherkin, and cauliflower and onion—only 
put Benjamin and Menasses, and Gad and the 
rest of ‘em, for the vegetables, and a general 
Judaic flavour for the vinegar.’ 

‘Goon. What next?’ 

‘I should like to know what are the cireum- 
stanees of your father-in-law? Is he a man of 
substance or a soap-bubble—which ?’ 

*T cannot say ; I suspect the latter.’ 

“So do I; and I fancy he will take care to 
make himeclf a comfortable nest somewhere. 
There was a goose and a gander on intimate 
terms, that I knew, and the latter set to ripping 
the ‘down off the breast of the goose to line a 





nest. He persuaded her to it, and the fond 
creature helped to strip her own breast; and 
the two birds smoothed the down into a very 


snug sort of nest. Well, will you believe me? 
—there came a late fall of snow and some very 
sharp weather, and through it all, the gander 
sat in the downy nest, and let the goose walk 
about and shiver in the snow, with her plucked 
breast quite bare.’ 

‘What do you mean by this?’ 

‘Ob, I’m a wag, and j mean more than I put 
in plain words. There are purables to be read, 
and the moral is ensy understood by them as 
has brains. I don’t feel sure that your father- 
in-law has not the nature of that vander, and I’m 
pretty sure our old woman jas that of the goose 
that helped to pluck herself.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that he is helping himself 
to her money ?’ 

‘I won't say that. But I believe before long 
he'll persuade her to pay for a marriage license, 
and then he’ll take up his quarters in Bewdley 
and hegin the plucking process. We won’t stand 
it—none of us. We will go.’ 

‘But—she is oll enough to be hia mother.’ 

°There is no fool like an old fool. 

{Zo be concluded next month.) 


FOPS AND FOPPERY. 
ALCIDIADES, Whose powers of pleasing were such 
that, according to Plutarch, ‘no man was 80 sullen 
but he would make him merry, or so churlish 
but he would make him gentle,’ was the earliest 
dandy of whom history informs us; and Beau 
Nosh and George Brummell have been classed 
amonget the latest, But foppery is not dead yet, 
nor will it be until the end of time. We can, 
however, console oursclyes with the fact that 
the foppery of to-day is of a much milder type 
than that which prevailed in the days of 
Lueullus, who, according to Horace, had five 
thousand rich purple robes in his house. 

The earliest English dandies were, it appears, 
known as ‘Fopdoddles’ Butler mentions them 
in his Hudibras. ‘You have been roaming,’ he 
says, 

: bu b 
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Coming to the time of the ish Revolu- 
tion, we find that the designation by which f 
were known had ci several times. ‘It 
was a favourite amusement of dissolute young 
gentlemen,’ says Macaulay, ‘to swagger by night 
about the town, breaking windows, upsetting 
sedans, beating quiet men, and offering rude 
caresses to pretty women. Several dynasties of 
these tyrante had, since the Restoration, domi- 
neered over the streets. The Muns and Tityre 
Tus had given place to the Hectors, and the 
Hectors had been recently succeeded by the 
Scourera. Ata later period arose the Nicker, the 
Haucubite, and the yet more dreaded name of 
Mohawk.’ 

A little later on the Fop appeared. Swift 
thus characteriatically refers to the partiality of 
women for the society of fops : 


In a dull stream which, moving slow, 

You hardly see the current flow, 

When a small breeze obstructs tho course, 
It whirls about for want of force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and atraw, and feather, 
The current of 3 female mind 

Stopa thus and turns with every wind, 
Thus whirling round, together draws 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and straws. 


In the time of Dr Johnson, the Sparks were in 
great force; while the Beau also flourished in the 
lnst century. He seems to have been something 
like Lord Foppington in Sheridan’s ‘A Zrip to 
Scarborough—-very choice in the matter of oaths, 
especially dainty in shoe-buckles—which were as 
large as the shoe could possibly support—ablaze 
with jewelry, and extremely fond of powder and 
patches ; oltogether, one of the most ridiculous 
caricatures of a man one can easily conceive. 

Next we come to the Macaronies, who were so 
called because they introduced Italian macaroni 
at Almack’s subscription table. Addison gives 
the following derivation. ‘There is,’ “he says, 
“a set of merry dolla whom the common people 
of all countries admire, and seem to love so well 
that they could eat them, according to the old 
proverb; I mean those circumforaneous wits whom 
every nation calls by the name of that dish of 
meat which it loves best. In Holland, they are 
termed “Pickled Herrings;” in France, “Jean 
Potages ;” in Italy, ‘*‘ Macaronies ;" and in Great 
Britain, “Jack Puddings.”’ The transference of 
the word from fools and clowns to men of fantaa- 
tic refinement and exaggerated elegance is, as has 
been well observed, a singular circumstance, of 
which philologists have not as yet given a satis. 
factory explanation. It will be remembered that 
Sir Benjamin Backbite in The School for Scandal 
applies the word ‘Mucaroni’ to horses of a good 

reed : 


Sure nevcr wore secn two such beautiful ponies ; 

All others are clowns, but theso Macaronies : 

And to give them this merit, I’m sure is not wrong, 
Their manes arc 80 smooth, and thcir tails are 20 long. 


The human Macaronies were, it seems, the 

most exquisite fops that ever disgraced the name 

of man, yet we are indebted to them for the 

introduction of the well-known dish eo named. 
erganlnrs brings to mind ae Dandies, adi 

were probably in their prime in the ‘palm: 

of the Regency. ‘I lie the dandics, pred Lord 


* 
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Cesar wat also laughed at becansa he set the 
fashion of wearing i which before that 
bad been confined to women and slaves. Diarasli’s 
letters, however, prove that he could laugh at his 
own foibles in dress. Like Byron, the great Duke 
of Marlborough was a dandy when young, but 
he lived to see the folly of his ways. 

Whether the present generation is wiser than 
ita ancestors ie perhaps open to question; but 
there can be no doubt that foppery aa an}inati- 
tution is dying out, although mild specimens of 










Byron—‘they were always very civil to me; 
though in general they disliked literary people, 
and persecuted and mystified Madame de Stael, 
Lewis, Horace Twiss, and the like. The truth is 
that, though I gave up the business early, I had 
@ tinge of dandyiam in my minority, and pro- 
bably retained enongh of it to conciliate the great 
ones at four-and-twenty.’ The Dandies, however, 
received a severe handling from Carlyle some 
years later. ‘Touching dandies,’ says he, in Sartor 
Resartus, ‘let us consider, with some scientific 
strictness, what o dandy specially iz. A dandy is 











a clothes-wearing man—a man whose trade, office,. 


and existence consist in the wearing of clothes. 
Every faculty of his eoul, spirit, purse, and person 
is heroically consecrated to thia one object—the 
wearing of clothes wisely and well; so that as 
others dress to live, he lives to dresa, The all- 
importance of clothes has sprung up in the intel- 
lect of the dandy without effort, like an instinct 
of ear he is inspired with cloth, a poet of 
ee r A divine idea of cloth is born with 

After the Dandies came the Exquisites and 
the Loungers, who did everything in a atyle of 
their own, and whose motto waa, ‘Look and die.’ 
These fools fancied themrelves great lady-killers. 
The Exquisites and the Loungers were succeeded 
by the Corinthians, who were fops of a more 
adventurous and rough-and-ready kind. The 
word is derived from Corinth, whose immoralit: 
was proverbial both in Greece and Rome F 
Corinthian, according to Dr Brewer, was the ‘fast 
man’ of Shakepeare’s period also, hence the refer- 
ence in Henry IV.: ‘1 am no proud Jack, like 
Falstaff ; but a Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good 
boy.’ ‘Snobs’ was the designation by which the 
fops of the next generation were known. Thack- 
eray, who has made us familiar with the word, 

ives the etymology of it as psaudo-nobe—that is, 
alse or Brummagem nobles. 

Two-or three years ago, the Daily News, in a 
notice of Punch’s Almanac, observed : ‘Those who 
are curions in the matter of “neology” should 
note that in this number the word “masher” hes 
finally usurped the place of “swell,” just as 
“gwell ” superseded “dandy,” which itself was the 
succeasor of buck, blood, Corinthian, exquisite, 
macaroni, beau, and numerous other kindred 
derienations Partly in consequenve of this and 
similar paragraphs in other periodicals, the origi 
of the word ‘masher ’—-the term by which another 
generation of fops were known—waa attributed to 
our old friend Punch. But Dr Charles Mackay 
eays the word, which came to us from the United 
States, is of Gaelic origin, and was introduced 
into the country by the Irish immigration. It 
is derived from the Gaelic matse—pronounced 
‘masher’—and signifies fine, elegant, handsome, 
and was originally applied in derision to a dandy. 
This derivation cannot, however, be regarded as 
final, as the French marcheur, and other words, 
have been claimed as the origin of masher. 

‘Dude’ and ‘Chappie’ seem to be the latest 

onyms for fop, but the words do not appear 
likely to come into general use. 

The foppery of great men has always been a 
source af amusement—sometimes of di to 
their contemporaries, The curled and scented 

inglets of Disraeli were laughed at by his poli- 
friends ; and it is very probable that Julius 












house.’ 


the genus may probably exist until the end af 
time. 

























THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Lapy PENGELLy’s interview with Matthew Roding 
was not yet over, when a little, prim-looking, 
elderly man walked slowly up the road of which 
Chesterfield Villa formed such a pretentious 
feature, scanning the name of each house he came 
to, ahd evidently at a loss whero io look for the 
particular one he was in search of. He had the 
timid and furtive air of a man who wishes to | 
eacape observation. In one hand he carried with 
evident care a small Fn wrapped round with 
thin white paper. His face brightened somewhat 
when he came to Chesterfield Villa and read the 
name painted on the gatepost. The villa had two 
entrances in front—one lor visitora, the other for 
tradespeople and servants It was to this latter 
entrance that the stranger made hie way, and, 
after a last glance round, ventured to give 6 
timid tug at the bell-pull. His summons was 
isawered by & supercilious youth in buttons, who, 
after eyeing the little man from head to foot, 
condescended to say: ‘Well, and what may your 
business be 7” 

« ‘This is Mr Abel Roding’s house, is it not?’ 
*°No; it aint This is Mr Matthew Roding’s 
. ‘But Mr Abel Roding lives here?’ 

‘He do.’ 

‘Will yon please tell him that Peter Bunker 
would like to see him for a few minutes on 
particular business 7’ ; 

‘Peter who?’ queried the youth loftily. 

After the name had been repeated, he turned 
on his heel and went off at a agate » 
leaving the old clerk standing outside. Not long 
had he to wait, however. Presently, Abel came 
hurrying along the e, and seizing him by 
the band and shaking it heartily, drew him 
in-doors. ‘Why, Peter, old frie what has 
brought you this morningi—But not a word 
here, he added in a lower tone. ‘Follow me to 
my room.’ 

When they had reached Abel’s room and the 
door was shut, Peter ssid: ‘You must excuse 
the liberty I have taken, sir, in coming here 
this morning ; but I couldn’t rest till I had seen 

ou. Bat "Peit of all, sir, allow me respectfully, 
bat with all sincerity, to wish 
many—bhappy returns of the day. 
forgotten 16, gg—not by any means. And ‘here 
are a few fidtcra, air, eimple things, gathered 
fresh this morning out my little garden a’ 
Peckham, of which I will venture to ask your 


ou manhy—very 
1 had not 


oe 
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acceptance,’ thus, Peter stripped off | about old times. One doesn’t have a birthday 
the paper and displayed his modest offering. week.’ 


oe took the ivr and buried his nose 
amon em, ‘Thanke, friend, many thanks 
both for the good wishes and oe 1 he said. 
‘I know both of them are from the heart, and 
that is everything. The scent of these gillivers 
carries me back sixty yeara. We had great bushes 
of them at home in the south croft. To smell 
them again brings back, sharp and clear, scenes 
and pictures I had all but forgotten’ There 
was 8 far-away look in his i fe aa he spoke ; 
then, having smelled at the flowera again, he 
crossed to“ the chimney-piece and placed them 
in a vase there, which he filled with water from 
a jug on the sideboard.‘ And now, Peter, you 
have something more to tell me,’ he said as he 
went back and resumed his seat. ‘You look 
troubled this morning.’ 

1 ‘I am troubled, sir, deeply troubled. Mr 

Matthew—not that I wish to say a word against 
him—has given me notice that he is going to 
pension me off, He says that I am slow and 
out of date and too old tor my work. He wanta 
a younger man—a man with more dash and “go” 
in him, he says. Slow I may be, Mr Roding; 
but I’m sure, sir, very eure. I've been over 
forty years with the firm, and I hoped to die 
in harnesa. It would break my heart to be 
turned adrift.’ The little man’s speech ended 
in a quaver that was not far removed from 
tears. 

Grandad’s brow had darkened ominously at 
Peter's recital. ‘Too old, eh, Bunker?’ he said. 
‘That's all stuff and nonsense. Why, you’re 
not sixty yet. Just in your prime—just in your 
prime |” 

‘A hint has reached me, Mr Roding,’ resumed 
Peter, ‘which I think it only right you should 
be made acquainted with. It came to me through 
Twamley, our junior clerk, who is a particular 
friend of Grigson, Mr Matthew's clerk at his 
Throgmorton Strect office. What Grigson gave 
Twamley to understand was, that Mr Matthew 
wants the business—our business, sir—apecially 
worked up for a couple of years or so, with the 
view of finding a customer for it at the end 
of that time, his new business being so much 
more profitable and requiring all his time and 
attention.’ 

‘Oho! so that’s the game, is it?’ exclaimed 
Grandad. ‘I hed an idea there was something 
of that sort in the wind. What is it Shylock 
says in the play ]—“’Tis not in the bond.” No; 
certainly that little item is not in the bond.’ 
He rose and began to pace the room slowly, 
his hands behind his back, and his chin nearly 
touching his breast. After atime he came to a 
halt behind Mr Bunker's chair, and gripping the 
little man hard by the shoulder, he at : “Make 
power mind easy, old friend ; whatever else may 

appen, you shall not be turned adrift That I 
promise you.’ 
tall, es Heise to ou feet and facad Neanamery 

gaunt figure. ‘O Mr Roding, air!’ he 
Not another word could he iter at the a tiie 
20 full was hia heart. 

‘Now that I’ve got you here,’ went on Abel 
reeently, ‘I don’t mean to let you go in a hurry. 
ou must stay and dine with me; and we'll crack 

4 a bottle of wine together and have a palaver 








eve: 
Mr Banker looked frightened. ‘O Mr Roding, 
air, thank you—thank yon very much indeed! 
But what would Mr Matthew say at my taking 
French-leave in that way? He would be sure 
to hear of if. And then there’s yesterday's work 
to post up in the ledger, and’ 
‘Tut, tut! let the edger go unpoated for once ; 
and aa for Matthew—never fear. The cook and 
I are famous friends, and she’s promised me a 
splendid plum-pudding in honour of the occasion. 
here will only be us two, Bunker—only us two. 
You wouldn’t leave me to dine alone on my birth- 
day, would you?’ There was a ring of aadnesa 
in the old man’s voice as he put this question, 
‘I shall feel most honoured, I am sure, sir, 
if you think it will be all right at the office.’ 
ut Grandad did not seem to hear him. ‘L’ 
wes hoping Ruff would have come to-day,’ he 
muttered, half to himself. ‘But the boy’s for- 
bidden the house, and I suppose his pride wou’t 





let him come near it Still, I wish——— Well, 
well !’ 
Bunker's ears had caught the name. He had 


met the young painter two or three times at 

Islington, and had conceived ao great admiration 
for him. ‘And how is Mr Ruff, sir, if I may 
make bold to ask?’ he aaid. ‘Quite well, I trust; 
and no doubt as full of fun as ever. He always 
used to keep us alive; didn’t he, sir? But what 
a pity—what a great pity he did not enter 
the counting-house! I would have put him 
through double-entry and everything. I would 
have’—— 

‘Bunker, you’re an ass!’ said Abel, turning 
quickly on him. ‘Any idiot is good enough for 
@ counting-house ; but just you try to paint a 
tree, or a wall with a bit of ivy trailing over it, 
or my withered old phiz, and then see where 
you’d be! It’s only genius can do that, sir— 
eniue! I wish with all my heart the boy had 
een coming to-day.’ . 

For a little while Mr Bunker ventured on no 
further remark. Presently, os if to make amende 
for his curtness, Grandad crossed to the side- 
board, and opening it, produced therefrom a 
bottle of wine and a couple of glasses, ‘I know 
you like a drop of rood old port, Bunker, and 
so doJ—so dol. It’s a sensible taste. I think 
youll find this as prime as anything they’ve 
zot at Bilvo’s. It will warm the cocklea of your 

eart, old friend !’ 

Before patting the wine to his lips, the little 
man did not fail for the second time to wish his 
former employer many happy returns of the day. 
Abel made him empty the a and the generous 
fluid helped to unloosen his tongue. ‘This is 
very like your old room at Islington, sir,’ he said 
presently, as his eyes wandered from one article 
of furniture to another. ‘Puts me quite in mind 
of it, only of course the windows have a different 
lookout,’ 

*Yes; it was my daughter-in-law’s idea to make 
it as like the old spot as possible,” answered Abel 
dryly. ‘Very kind and thoughtfol of her, was 


it not?’ 
*But you don’t mean to say, sir, that you live 
in this room! I thought’-—— Then he stopped 


in eome confusion. 
‘You thought my home was in thoee fine rooms 


al. 
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on the other side of that green baize door, with 
their big mirrors, and their gilding, and their 
velvet: couches and ’ No no; my 
daughter-in-law understands my simple tastes 
better than you, Bunker. This is my sitting- 
room, and h eae beyond is my bedroom, and 
I have them all to myself! Think of that! 
Oughtn’t I to be a happy man?’ There was a 
bitternesa in his tona which struck dismay to 
the old clerk’s heart. 

_ ‘And all the grand furniture and everything 
in the house bought with your money, sir!’ he 
could not help saying; but Grandad did not 
seem to hear the remark, 

There was a long-stemmed, cherry-wood pipe 
resting against the corner of the chimney-pieco ; 
pointing to it, Peter said: ‘I am glad to see, 
sir, that you still enjoy your tobacco.’ 

A faint flush mounted to Grandad’s wrinkled 
cheek. ‘And you, yours, I’ll be bound, Bunker. 
I remember that Pa always were fond of your 
*baccy. If I had known you were coming, I 
would have ordered in some of your favourite 
cut Cavendish. There’s a nice summer-house 
in the garden, and we’ll have a pipe together 
presently.’ 

*All among the carwigs and caterpillars, eh, 
sir? But you don’t always smoke in the summer- 
house, do you, sir?’ It was an innocent question, 
and asked more for the sake of saying something 
than for any other reason. 

Grandad coughed and fidgeted a little before 
pracigis) ‘Well, you sec, Bunker, this is how 
it is. y daughter-in-law doesn’t like smoking 
—thinks ‘it's vulgar, and all that, which of 
course is nonsense. ‘Then, if I smoke indoors, 
even with the green bajze doors shut, she says 
she can smell it all over the house. You see, 
she's got o very sensitive nose, which may be 
a blessing or may not, a8 people think. So, for 
the sake of peace and quictness, Bunker—onl, 
for peace and quietness, mind you—I now do all 
my smoking out of doora’ 

‘O Mr ing, sir, that I should live to see 
the day when you would be frightened at a 
woman—you who used to be your own master 
and everybody else's!” The wine had cvidently 
imparted to the little man a degree of courage 
which he ordinarily lacked. 

Grandad etared at him for a moment, then 
he said, but not roughly: ‘Bunker, either you 
are an old fool or I am. Which is 1t?—But 
let ua get out into the garden.’ 

Five minutes later, Bunker being a little dis- 
tance away, trying to fathom the mysteries of ao 
aundial, Grandad felt a light touch on his sleeve, 
and on turning, found himeelf confronted by 
ay Nunnely’s emiling face. 

‘Just a word, she said hurriedly in a voice 
that was scarcely raised above a whisper. ‘When 
I was down the road half an hour ago 1 mei 
Ruff—quite by accident of course. He is coming 
to dine with you to-day because it’s your birth- 
dey ; but he doesn’t want to create any unplea- 
santness with Mrs Roding. He will be outside 
the gate that opens into the lane at twelve o'clock, 
and he wants you to let him in when the cosat 
is clear. It's ably Sudacions of him, 1 know. 
Mr i a8 me about twenty minutes, 
Ms ent ong ae ondersd the carriage to go 
shopping in. She will be away a couple of hours 
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at the least, and, for a wonder, she is going to 
take Freddy with her. But I dare not stay 
sh sl oe now.’ 
rand not been able to put in a w 

and all he could now do was to Dad and ili 
after the girl's retreating figure till it was lost 
to view. Then he turned, and oa he did so, he 
muttered half aloud: ‘So the boy’s coming. He 
has not forgotten the old man, after all, Some- 
how, the sunshine seems to have grown brighter, 
and the air does not feel so any ai it fia a 
while ago. Well, well!—Now, I do hope that 
plum-pudding will beat every plum-pudding that 
was ever concocted before.’ ; 

At five minutes past twelve, the garden gate 
was opened by Grandad with the key he alwaya 
carried, for that was his usual mode of egress 
and ingress, and Master Ruff was amuggled into 
the forbidden territory. Over the greetings 
between the old man and the young one we 
need not linger. That they were affectionate 
and simeere on both sides may be taken for 
granted. Bunker and Roff met as old acqnaint- 
ances, Scarecly were the greetings over, when 
a servant brought in o awatl hamper containing 
the game-pie, together with certain other articles 
which had just orrived. Ruff made-believe to 
know nothing whatever about the hamper and ita 
contents; but Grandad was not to be so casily 
imposed upon. In a little while Ruff began to 
grow fidgety and to look os if something were 
wanting to complete his contentment, Cirandad 
who was keen-sighted enough on occasion, divin 
at once what was amisa, ond presently left tho 
room without a word to either of the others 

No sooner had he gone than Ruff brought 
forth his painting of the water-mill, which till 
now hal been sheeted in brown paper. He had 
not forgotten to bring some cord and a brass- 
headed nail; and in three minutes the picture 
had found a place on the wall, thero tu greet 
Grandad as a ilenaatt surprise on his return. 

When the victoria had driven off Londonwarda, 
with Mrs Roding and Freddy sitting in state 
therein, Mary went at once to the little morning- 
room in which she and the child apent the greater 
part of each day. She took up her sewing, fecling 
that she must opeupy herself in some way; but 
swiftly as her needle moved, her thoughts flew 
to and fro a thousand times more swiftly. Her 
heart was in a flutter; in her checks the wild-rose 
tints came and went fitfully. Ruff had sold his 
picture, and had got a commission for unother ; 
that was indeed, as he had said, great news— 
lorious news! And then he had told her that 

e meant to make her his wife in six monthe 
from now. What news could sound eweeter than 
that in the ears of a girl who loved as she loved } 
And yet within the rose there lurked the inevit- 
able canker-worm. What happiness it would Le 
to be Ruffa wife, if only his father were recon- 
ciled to him and would consent to their marriage! 
But there was the rub. In time, the breach 
between: Mr ing and his son would doubt- 
Jess be maue up, especially now that Ruff wes 
on the high-roud to fame and fortune—for so, 
jn happy ignorance of the thousand-and-one 
obstacles wtillyto be surmounted, she belisved 
him to be—but would such reconciliation ever 
come to should Reff madly, foolishly affront 
his father’s pride and ruin his own proepects 
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despatching the te which had go greath 
passled hie he iad oe breakfast-room ae f 

atthew Roding waa still closeted with y 
Pengelly. Having the room to himself, Mr Grig- 
son took up and glanced rapidly over such letters 
og his employer had already opened. There seemed 
nothing in them, however, that interested him. 
He was still ferreting among the papers, when 
he gave a great start and glanced quickly round. 
There before him lay a jpolched steel key of 
fo workmanship. tthew Roding had 

id it beside his breakfast tray when he came 
down, and had forgotten to put it into his pocket 
when summoned to meet Lally Pengelly. 

‘The key of the private safe, by Jove!’ ex- 
claimed Grigson in a whisper. ‘Never knew 
the governor to let it out of his possession before, 
I’ve been waiting for this chance for four long 
months, and now it’s come.—What a slice of 
luck !’ 

After another glance round and a moment 
of anxious listening, he produced from an inner 
pocket a flat tin box not quite eo large as the palm 
of his hand. When the lid of this was removed, 
a cake of prepared wax was disclosed, on the yield- 
ing surface of which, a quarter of a minute 
later, his dexterous fingers had impressed a fac- 
simile of the key, with all its intricate network of 
wards minutely and sharply defined. After this, 
it was the work of a moment to replace the lid 
and put back the box in its hiding-place. Then 
with his handkerchief he carefully wiped the key 
and put it back among the papera where he had 
fonnd it. ‘This may prove useful some day, or 
it may not,’ he muttered. ‘In any case, I now 
command the situation. You fiy your kite v 
high, my dear Mr Roding, very high indee 
I admire your audacity, but sometimes tremble 
for the result, It is quite in the chapter of 
accidents that one day the string may break 
and your kite come down with arun. Ergo, the 
man who is wise prepares himself betimes for 
eventualities.’ 2: 

When Matthew Roding went back after con- 
ducting Lady Pengelly to her carriage, he found 
his confidential clerk quietly gnawing one end 
of his moustache and, to all appearance, deeply 
immersed in the Tires. 

(To be concluded next month.) 

































in life by ing her, a iless dependent 
on his mother’s bounty 3 r Roding was not 
the kind of man to forgive auch a mésalliance, 
as he would undoubtedly deem it to be. Wealth 
seemed to be flowing in upon him, bringing 
with it, as she divined already, ambitious dreams 
of many kinds, in some of which his son doubt- 
less played a conspicuous part. For her to wed 
Ruff would be to wa down from the 
golden future which shone go close before him; 
and then, perhaps, in years to come—who could 
tell?—he might tire of her, and regret the sacri- 
fice he had made. No, never—never could she 
become hie wife! 

At this thought, two burning tears welled slowly 
from under her eyelashes. She Berpes her needle 
for a moment, and as she raised her hand to 
brush them away, she saw Grandad standing 
in the doorway, regarding her with curious ques- 
tioning eyes. The soft pile of the carpet had 
deadencd the sound of his footsteps. With a 
little cry, Mary dropped her work and sprang 
to her feet as the old man came quickly forward. 
Then he drew her to him and kissed her softly on 
the brow. ‘Come, come,’ he said checrily; ‘of 
all days in the year, teara will never do to-day. 
The scapegroce has arrived ; but he’s got such a 
dreadful fit of the fidgets coming on, that I want 
yon to come and try whether you can’t soothe 

im back into gentleness. Why, the boy has sold 
his picture—us I knew all along he would— 
and he’s becn asked to paint another; and I 
hear, as plainly as ever f heard anything, the 
sound of wedding-bells in the distance, and 
Why, what’s this? The young baggage is uctu- 
ally crying, when she ought to be os bright and 
full of happiness as a morning in May !’ 

Still holding her round the waist, and stroking 
her hair fondly with one hand, he let her over- 
charged heart relieve iteclf silently for a few 
moments; then he aaid : ‘What is it that troubles 
you, my pretty? Tell me—tcll Grandad. Some- 
times we old folk are like wizarda, and can weave 
2 ges and bring things to pass by the power 
of our magic in a way you youngsters never 
dream of. ‘Tell me what troubles you.’ 

‘O Mr Roding, Ruff and I can never, never 
get married,’ quavered Mary as she drew herself 
away and wiped the tears from hier eyes. 

6 ho! that’s news indeed. And why not, 
pray {why not?’ 

“Because Ruff is going to be rich and famous 
now, and his father would never forgive him, or 
be reconciled to him, if he were to marry a 
dependent, penniless girl like me.’ 

‘Is that all that troubles you?’ asked Grandad 
with a sort of contemptuous snort. 

Mary did not answer, but her silence seemed 
to ask reproachfully: ‘Is it not trouble enough 
for a girl who loves as I love?’ 

‘Now, listen to me,’ went on Grandad impres- 
sively ; ‘and then dry your eyes and try to put 
on your prettiest amiles’ Before the year we 
are now in is dead and buried, Ruff ing and 
his father will be reconciled ; and, what’s more, 
the latter will have given his consent to your 
marriage with his son. That which I promise 
I can perform, for I om one of those wizards 
T'told you of just now.’ 


When Mr Grigson got back to the villa after 








THE ITINERANT OLD-BOOKSELLER. 


THE itinerant vendor of old books going abont 
with his humble stock-in-trade from town to 
village and from village to town, is a character 
whom one now seldom encountera The fairs 
and markets at which he used invariably to 
appear being themselves to a great extent now 
obsolete, the individuals of the species who 
remain to the present day have ceased to move 
in regular orbita) But they do still make their 
appearance at odd times, after long intervals, 
their stock being usually laid out and disposed 
of after nightfall by the light of a flaring paraffin 
lamp. And whata stock! Were any intelligent 
person to linger over it a few moments, ont 
of curiosity, he would wonder how any human 
being would travel about with such a heap of 
trash. But doubtless a livelihood can be eked 
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out in this as wall as other lowly pursuits; and | relation to whom it stands in much the same 


certainly a eale carried on in the open air under 
like conditions would not produce remunerative 
prices for booka of a superior description. At 
anyrate, the trade in these is in the hands of a 
very different class of people, out of whose full- 
ness it was that this motley collection was formed; 
for when the itinerant old-bookman desires to 
make up a stock, he calls upon the respectable 
members of the trade, and inquires in quit. 
undisguised language whether they have any 
rubbish to sell him. They do usually have 
plenty ; but if it is not yet separated from the 
valuable stock, preparatory to being sold for waste 
paper, then it is not worth while for the shop 
or stall keeper to leave his customera and busincas 
to attend to the wishes of his humble compeer. 
But occasionally the latter does bag a heap of 
odd and tattered volumes for less than the lot 
would have realised if the seller had stuck to 
his first intentions regarding it, because in this 
case {cllow-feeling stcps in and modifies the 
bargain. 

The kind and quality of the stock-in-trade 
gathered together in this way may be judged 
of. The items which it comprises must after 
all, sooner or Jater, come into the hands of the 
waste-paper merchant, ond the intervening trans- 
action, “instead of changing their destiny, only 

atpones it. By the light of the blazing, sputter- 
Yag lamp they are now once more to be dispersed ; 
and as it would be difficult to dispose of the 
various volumes on their own merits, tascinating 
and wholly fictitious ideas of their contents are 
communicated to the bystanders. The man into 
whose temporary possession they have passed is 
usually a poneeciouburell individual, sometimes 
with but one eve, sometimes squint-eyed, some- 
times alllicted with a defective urticulation ; but 
almost always he wears on his face a look of 
roguish cunning, suggestive of a fund of Hiber- 
nian humour which very soon shows itself in 
the reckless descriptions about to be given of his 
literary wares. Takin, up a moderate-sized book, 
which might be, so fur as bis very mixed audience 
can judge, either a volume of travcla, a treatise 
on trigonometry, or a last-century novel, he 
begins as follows: ‘Now, gentlemen, here is 
book you can all read. Here is a volume that 
will keep you laughing while you arc reading 
it How much for tis book, full cf valuable 
knowledge and amusing entertainment? I won't 
ask ten shillings for this volume, nine shillings, 
six, five, hali-a-crown—here, I’) take a shilling 
for this lot—one shilling, a sixpence, threepence 
—here, I'll take twopence for it. 

At this too early stage in the downward ecale 
of price, the book is bought by a ploughman, ani 
turns out to be a catalogue of the books in some 
library or another. Ashamed of having been 
done, the purchaser slinks away out of the crowd 
amidst the jcera of those nearest him ; while with 
complacent leer and an audible chuckle, the eeller 
pet the price and reaches down for another 
ob 


The next volume happens to be, say, an old 
Parliament House Book, an annua) statistical work 


of use only to the legal profession in Scotland, in 
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ition as Olver and Boyds Edt Almanac 
ie to the Scottish Pet hageig oo This 
volume, which was never of use or even intelli- 
th to any human being except a lawyer, is 
isposed of thue: ‘Now, gentlemen, I have to 
bring before you e really superior lot of goods, 
If any aan wants a bargain, now is the 
time. he Parliament House Book, containing 
the lives of eminent statesmen. Who bids for 
this superior work? I don’t sak twelve shillings 
and sixpence for this really valuable book, ten 
shillings, five shillings—here, I’ll take one shil- 
ling for this work. One shilling. Are you all 
done? Here—aix, five, four, [’ll take threepence 
for the Parliament Houss Book, containing the 
lives of eminent statesmen.—. ou all done) 
Here—TI’ll take a penny for it.—Sold again I’ 

A soldier is the buyer in this instance, and 
he gets a bargain, though he only uses the leaves 
for lighting hia pipe, for there must be three 
hundred of them at least. 

Grammara, Englisti and Latin, Euclids, arith- 
metic-books, and all kinds of old educational 
works, always form a conspicuous teature in the 
pack, and find purchasera, Odd volumes of some 
well-known historical work aro also readily dis- 
posed of, especially if they contain one or two 
engravings. Let an odd volume of Humo’s His- 
tory of England, having a picture of Queen Mays 
execution for a frontiapicce, be held up, and a 
dozen people will shout for it as soon as the 
minimum price baa boen named. This the eeller 
of old Looks knows, anu he eupplies the demand 
by producing ‘Another of the same lot, gentle- 
men ;’ ‘Here’s another left ;? ‘One more, gentle- 
men ;’ ‘One more ;’ ‘One more loft, gentlemen’— 
until the lot is cleared away with breathless 
rapidity. Sermons are numerous, but are quite 
neglected. Books of Tales and Advonturea are 
readily eold; but, as a mile, they are in a aodly 
defective ant tattered condition. Over the drier 
volumes, a glamour derived from the realm of 
fiction is thrown to make them go off. One of 
the fraternity, who was in the habit, till within 
quite recent years, of visiting a certain northern 
city, used to wind up his summary of tho con- 
tents of every volume, no matter what it was, 
with this sentence, which he rolled in his mouth 
with peculiar unction: ‘And Nero’s Golden Palace 
—a full aecount of Nero’s Golden VPalace and 
all the Roman : tiperors.’ 

Probably not the very maddest Dbibliophile 
would dream of stopping a little while within 
the precincts ot the paraffin lamp, in the dim 
hope of securing a prize. In his estimation, the 
books which the mongrel-looking specimen of 
humonity is actively Depersing, in exchange 
for the coppera that shall provide him with 
supper and a bed, are mere rubbish; and doubt- 
leas, from his point of view, they are so, But 
biography compels us to admit that haply one 
or two of these odd volumes may find their way 
into the hands of some poor creature, young in 
years os yet, and neglected by all around, but 
whose soul witha! is athirst for knowledge By 
such # one they will be welcomed as rays of 
light comingSfrom that distant world to which 
his heart aspires with indefinite longing, yea, 
with painfal aching; and so the sputtering 
and flickering lamp suddenly becomes 














metamorphosed in our eyes, not all improperly, 
let ua hope, into a though humble repre- 
eentative of the grest, ever-burning, inextinguish- 


able ‘Lamp of Learning,’ 





RED-INDIAN METHODS OF DEER- 
CAPTURE. 


DEER-HUNTING 
the chief employments of the numerous tribes 
of Indians who roam over the vaat territory of 
North America. It is equally well known that 
the flesh and skin of these animals constitute 
the staple articles of Indian food and clothing 
respectively. Although the wants of the Indians 
in these two particulars are identical, the means 
adopted to Ei ly them are not eo, but often 
vary considera fy. To secure the valuable prey 
by shooting, either with gun or bow, is common 
to all the tribe, In hunting the moose, the 
Eskimo and the Montagnais depend mainly upon 
their fleetness of foot and their ekill in throwing 
a sort of elongated harpoon ; and when once upon 
the track of the deer, they rarely fail to encom- 
pass its death. The writer knew two young 
men of the Montagnais tribe who left their 
wigwam in the morning, travelled a distance of 
forty miles into the interior, discovered and cap- 
tured a deer whose carcase weighed nearly two 
hundred pounds, and returned with their spoil in 
the apace of about twenty hours. An effective 
but cruel device which is much used, particularly 
by the Indians who live on the confines of the 
pule-face territory, and also by the white settlers 
themselves, is to place a large noose, usually of 
atout rope, in rabbit-anare fashion, between two 
trecs on each side of the deer-track at the same 
distance from the ground at which the animal 
carries ita head, which, when proceeding through 
the forest, is thrown back upon the shoulders. 

The Co-Yukon Indians of Alaska kill the moose 
in large numbers while swimmin 
Yukon river during their periodical migrations, 
‘manwuvring youd in their birch-bark canoes 
till the animal is fatigued, ond then stealthily 
approach and etab it in the heart or loins’ 
Another and more ingenious mode of capturing 
deer ndopted by these Indians is thus described by 
Mr Whymper in his Travels in Alaska: ‘A kind 
of corral or enclosure, elliptical in form, and 
open at one end, ie made on a deer-trail, gene- 
vally near the outlet of a wood. The further 
end of the enclosed space is barricaded; the 
sides are built of stakes, with slip-nooses or 
loops between them. Herds of deer are driven 
in from the woods, and trying to break from the 
trap, generally run their heads into the nooses, 
conten them, and so get caught, or are shot 
whilst still bewildered and running from side 
to side. Near the opening, it is common to erect 
piles of snow with “porthole,” through which 
natives, hidden, shoot at the passing deer.’ 

We will notice lastly the ‘deer-fencea’ of the 
once numerous and powerful but now extinct 
Beothic nation, the cboriginal inhabitanta of 
Newfoundland. They are thus described by 
Mr Harvey in a_ recent interesting book on 
Newfoundland: ‘The deer-fences were made by 
felling the trees along the ridge of the rivers 
bank without cho ing the trunke quite asunder, 
taking care that they fell parallel with the river, 
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as is well known, forms one of 






















each tree having been guided so as to coincide 
with and fall u the last. Gaps were filled 
up by driving in stakes and interweaving the 
branches and limbs of other trees, They were 
raised to the hetahs of six, seven, or ten feet, as 
ee place requi: ey esa to be site or 

a by the eer, t is interesting 
to ee gut large portions of these deer-fences 
still remain in some parts of the interior of 
Newfoundland, principally, however, in those 
lying to the north-east and north-west, the usual 
headquarters of the Beoths The intrepid Cor- 
mack, when travelling in Newfoundland, saw 
those which lie on the Bank of the river Exploita, 
and in the narrative of his expedition he thus 


-refers to them : ‘What arresta the attention most 


while gliding down the stream is the extent of 
the Indian fences to entrap the deer, They 
extend from the lake downwards continuously, 
on the banks of the river at least thirty miles, 
There are openings left here and there in them, 
for the animals to go through and awim across 
the river; and at these places the Indians were 
stationed, to kill them in the water with spears, 
out of their canoes, aa at the Jake. Here, tlen, 
connecting these fences with those on the north- 
west side of the lake, are at least forty miles of 
country, easterly and westerly, prepared to inter- 
cept all the deer that pass that way in their 
periodical migration. It was melancholy to 
contemplate the gigantic yet feeble efforts of a 
whole primitive nation, in their anxiety to pro- 
vide subsistence, forsaken and going to decay. 
There must have been hundreds of the Red 
Indians, and that not many years ago, to have 
kept up these fences and pounds,’ 
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Ayn American scientist, Professor Leeds, during 
an investigation into an outbreak of typhoid fever, 
is said to have discovered a peculiar property in 
alum, Upon examining the water-supply in the 
district in which this epidemic occurred, he found 
that it was swarming with bacteria, a few dro 
containing many thousands of living germs. to 
this water he added a small amount of alum, the 
proportion being only half a grain per gallon, 
a quantity which we need hardly say would be 
tasteless. He found that not only did this minute 
addition cause a precipitation of all foreign matter, 
but that the germs were reduced toa few speci- 
mens which were all of a large form, By filtra- 
tion, this alum-treated water was rendered perfectly 
clear of bacteria. The experiment is one of great 
importance ; and if the results obtained are found, 
upon repetition, to be certain, a great discovery 
has been made. Of course, we cannot aay that 
the disease in question was actually caused by the 
presence of these germs in the water, but it is 
certain that such germs are always plentiful when 
disease is cammon. 

The Natural History Museum at South Reonine 
ton is, as fat es its contents are concerned, rapidly 
appros hing completion, I¢ has just been en- 
riched by two very fine ornithological collections, 
perhaps the finest which have ever been made 
—namely, that of the late Marquis of Tweeddale, 
and that belonging to his nephew Captain Ramsay. 
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Captain Ramsey’s own collection has been made 
during an extended military career in Eastern 
Jands, and it includes specimens of birds from 
Afghanistan, the Indian 
Islands, Burmah, &. By these additions, this 
fine Museum will receive specimens of birds 
which before were only conspicuous by their 
absence. In addition to the birda, there is a 
large library attached to the: uis of Tweed- 
dale’s Collection ; and the value of thia and the 
specimens together is estimated at fifteen thou- 
sand pounds; but of course their real value to 
the country from an educational point of view 
cannot be priced. 

The Pneumatic Dynamite Qun, which has 
been noticed before in our columns, has lately 
been subjected to some very exhaustive trials at 
Fort Lafayette, New York. The Secretary of 
the United States navy had placed at the dis- 

1 of the Company which has been formed 
or dealing with this weapon, an old schooner, 
which was moored at about two thousand yarda 
from the fort. After two shots of blank shells 
had been fired, in order tr find the range, the 
on was loaded with a charged missile’ containing 

{ty-five pounds of explosive gelatine. The result 
of this shot was to give the old vessel a terrible 
shaking, and, as was discovered by those who 
boarded her immediately after the explosion, to 
injure her severely and cause serious leaks. 
With succeeding ahota the vessel was broken up 
into matchwood. A photograph taken instan- 
taneously, just as one of these explosions occurred, 
shows the vessel with the hull raised up several 
feet above its normal position. This picture thus 
exlnbits in 4 curious manner the peculiar lifting- 
power of the explosive employed. A writer in 
one of our service journals maintains that some 
kind of international agreement will have to be 
come to ‘for the prompt execution of the inven- 
tors of new weapons ;’ otherwise, he urges that 
the whole naval question will be once more upset, 
and millions must be spent in a new direction. 
This reminds us that ‘there are many true words 
spoken in jest." 

The Zoological Gardens, London, have just 
received an addition to their magnificunt collection 
of an animal which nas not vet been recu there. 
This is a young gorilla, its exact age not being 
known. When firat exhibited, it ia said to have 
shown great shyness before the visitors and refused 
to eat; but it seems now to have got over its dis- 
inclination for food, and eats nearly any kind of 
fruit which is offered to it, but more especially 
seems to be fond oi pomegranates. It may be 
remembered by some of our readers that a baby 

orilla was some years ago exhibited in London; 

ut it speedily succumbed to the rigours of our 
climate. It is to be hoped that this new and inte- 
resting acquisition at the Zoological Gardens may 
be more fortunate, althongh it has come to us at 
a time of year which is rather risky to an in)al- 
itant of tropical Africa. 

The importance which attaches in the present 
day to the art of photography may be gauged to 8 
certain extent by the fact that a columu and a 
half of the Times newspaper has lately been 
devoted to a description of the Photographic 
Society's annual Exhibition in London. hile 
ing very novel or of a atartling char- 

bition, yet the visitor could not 
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help making one or two observations which seem 
to point to certain advances in the am. In the 
Hage seni the old method of printing photographs 
in silver seems to be on the wane; and this is not 
a subject for regret, for it is well known that such 
prints are subject to discoloration and fading. In 
the present Exhibition, photographs priuted in 
salta of platinum—which give permanent reaulte— 
largely potion Another thing which is 
noteworthy is the amount of wall-space taken 
up in this Exhibition by pictures produced by 
processes which adapt photographs to book and 
newspaper illustration. 

The manager of the Brighton Aquarium atates 
that the octopus has become eo rare on the neigh- 
bouring coasts that his collection is now reduced 
to one epecimen of this interesting creature. But, 
according to Mr A. W. Tuer, both varieties of the 
octopus or cuttle-fish are plentiful ju-t now 
outslde Falmouth harbour, where, a short time 
ago, this gentleman caught a large number. In 
this country, the octopus, ibly on account of 
its repulsive appearance, 18 not used for food; 
although foreign seamen, especially Spaniards, 
look upon it as a delicacy. Mr Tuer was ven- 
turesome enough to try for himse’€ whether tho 
octopus was palatable or not. Hoe says that he 
had one curried, and found it excellent, and that it 
was not unlike tender tripe. English fishermen 
value the creature only aa a bait for other fiah. 

When the present systems of electric illumina- 
tion were in their infancy, one great difflculty 
which inventors found in adapting the light to 
domestic usce was the neceasity for finding some 
instrument by which the amount of current 
utilised could be measured, in the same manner 
as gas is registered by the gas meter. Scveral 
electric meters have been devised, but they are 
enerally of rather complicated construction. 

rofessur George Forbes lias recently contrived 
one which is both simple in construction and 
efficient. Its principal part is a spiral wire of 
the shape of a large watch-spring, the two ends 
of which are connected with binding screws, £0 
that the apparatus can readily Le attached to any 
source cf electric supply. he electric current 
in traversing this wirc causes it to become heated, 
and has the effect of causing the air-currents in 
its neighbourhood to be heated as well. By this 
means, a system of ascending air-currents is 
established. These ascending currents are made 
to act upon a small and delicate horizontal wind- 
mill, which j3 in connection with a train of 
toothed wheels which move the hands on ao 
couple of dials, These hands indicate the num- 
ber of revolutions of the windmill, which are 
proportional to the amount of electricity which 
causes the iron spring to becom: hot. Tho meter 
will be exhibited at the Electrical Exhibition 
which is now being arranged for by the Elactrical 
Socicty in New York. 

It is not long ago since there was exhibited in 
London & 40- ar electrical lady. Upon touch- 
ing her hand, arm, or face, the visitor received a 
distinct electric shock, which shock continued so 
long as his hand wae in contact with tho lady's 
skin. According to the showman who exhibited 
this curiosity, the lady was deaf and dumb, and 
therefore she wes not in a position to hear or 
answer anf cestions Many doctors visited her 
and si testimonials as to what they considered 
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4 genuine matural phenomenon. Some light, how- 
os ew upon the matter by the confession 
of a 
the electrical lady, and who is now said to be in 
New York acting in the more prossic character 
of a compositor in a printing-office. This boy has 
lately explained how it was all done. He saye 
that strips of zinc were laid under the cocoa-nut 
matting which served as a carpet for the visitors, 
and alo ‘under the carpet upon which he stood. 
The matting above the zinc was kept constantly 
wet, a circumstance not likely to be detected by 
the visitors. By the help of an electric battery 
and an induction coil, a circuit was completed 
when any of the visitors touched the boy. The 
effect of this constant current was too much for 
the nerves of this youthful prodigy, and after o 
time he wes obliged to retire. 

It ig not often that the real cause of an explosion 
in a powder-mill comes to light, for the vey good 
reason that those who could best explain how it 
occurred have been the frst victims This, how- 
ever, is not the case with the explosion which took 
place in September last at the Lowwood Gun- 
powder Works, Lancashire. Two men on that 
occasion unfortunately lost their lives. It seems 
that one of them was in the act of using a sledge- 
hammer upon an iron key or wedge, and that one 
of his blows struck a spark which inflamed some 
explosive dust, The catastrophe may be described 
as a detfagration rather than an atplosion, and no 
injury would have resulted if the two men had 
not been cramped up in 8 small space, from which 
they could not readily escape. They died within 
twenty-four hours of the explosion, but not before 
they were able to give an exact account of what 
occurred, It seems that o large amount of this ex- 
plosive dust had accumulated in the upper portion 
of the building, which had not been periodically 
washed out, as it should have been. The dust 
formed in the manufacture of the gunpowder 
had settled on all places where o settlement was 

ossible, and had formed incrustations which took 

@ in the way explained. 

It in said that four hundred thousand tons of 
Thomas slag are annually pecan into fine powder 
for use in German agriculture. This slag forins 
a valuable foertilising agent, from the fact that it 
contains a large amount of phosphate of lime. 
The process, of which it is a by-product—that of 
Messrs Gilchrist and Thomas—consists in the 
elimination of phosphorus from crude iron before 
the conversion of that metal into steel, From 
experiments which have lately been made by 
Professor Wagner of Darmstadt, it would seem 
that this fertilising agent is of far more value 
than those in common use. But its efficacy 
depends on the degree of fineness to which it is 

cod, and the experimenter named urges that 
it cannot bo ground too finely. In this form, it 
is very easily decomposable, is much more easily 
taken up by the roota of plants, and is more 
easily dissolved than if it is supplied to the ground 
in a coarse condition, The slag contains a certain 
proportion of iron; but this bas no prejndicial 
influence. In using this fertilieer, it should be 
ploughed in deeply, in which case its beneficial 
effect will be felt for a number of ycara, 

From a recent Report by the consul of the 
United States at Copenhsgen, a good deal can be 
gleaned concerning ish butter. Complaints 
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have for some time been made that Danish butter 
—once considered the fmest in the world—haa 
ually deteriorated, exporters affirming that 
only about one-fifth of the butter made is as good 
as it used to be, In the Report referred to; the 
decline in quality is admitted ; and the two main 
causes of the pe in the quality of the 
butter are given as follows: In the diret place, the 
fodder of the cows is different from what it used 
to be; the ewedes and turnips—which were always 
before avoided, as giving a pervading taste to 
butter—are now commonly used, together with 
bran, cotton-secd cakes, &. The other cause of 
the deterioration is said to be the want of that 
care and attention which are so cssential in all 
dairy operations, In past times, it was common 
for travelling instructors to go from farm to 
farm in Denmark in order to teach the people 
the best way of doing their work. This system 
has long been given up, and the dairykeepers, 
like a great many other people, think they are. 
sufficiently skilled, and require no further edu- 
cation, Another cause given for the failing 
quality of the butter is the prevalence of large 
airies, which in recent years have been established 
all over the country, and in which individual care 
and interest are not too prominent. 

The British Medical Journal calls attention 
to a new form of milk adulteration in our own 
country. It is pointed out that trade journals 
contain mumerous advertisements of preservatives 
for milk which will prevent that fiuid from 
turning sour, and by which means it can be kept 
from day to day without loss. These nostrama 
are generally compounds of boracic or salicylic 
acids, and sometimes of bicarbonate of sode, 
Although these prepnrations are not actually 
poisonous, their constant absorption in amall doses 
cannot but be prejudicial to health, Another 
form of adulteration is indicated in the use of 
colouring matter, the basis of which is annatto. 
The advantage to the dealer in using these 
colouring agents is, that mak which has been 
thinned by being deprived of its cream has the 
semblance of richness given to it by the addition 
of the colour. We are reminded that natural 
milk is white rather than yellow, except in the 
case of a few breeds of cows, such as the pure 
Alderney. But as ald as the general public 
demand a product which is yellow, the trade is 
sure to comply with their wishes. The same 
remarks will hold good with regard to butter, 
which in its pure state is generally white, rather 
than yellow. 

The incandescent gaslight, to which we de- 
voted some little attention a few months back, 
seems to be making steady and satisfactory pro- 
gtess in the country. It has qiteady been adopted 
st two London theatres, and at the Instrument 
Room at the General Poat-office. It is also in 
use at Madame Tussand’s Waxwork Exhibition 
and at Williss Concert Rooms, London. Its 
adoption at the Bank of England ia contemplated. 
We aro indebted for this information to the Gas 
and Water Review. : 

Another form of gas-lamp which is growing 
in favour is that which embodies what is known 
as the ‘regenerative principle’ In these lam 
of which there are two or three varieties in 
market, the products of combustion are 
and the burner is constantly fed with a stream 





itself. 
efficiency is obtained from the 


of oarbon escaping to blacken ceilings 

work destruction upon beoks and furniture. The 
latest pattern of this form of burner is known as 
‘Thomas’s Patent Regenerative Lamp.’ Its gene- 


ral form is that of a emall sunlight enclosed in a 


glass globe. Its air-supply is so broken up into 
thin streams by the peculiar construction of its 
parts, that the oxygen is supplied to it to the 
est advantage. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from the Patentces, 55 and 56 Minories, 
London, EC. 

Mr Ellis Lever, who is ever active in the 
interest of our coalminers, has again called atten- 
tion to the number of mining disasters which 
occur annually in this country. He tells us that 


the number of deaths from colliery accidents 


average twelve hundred a year, a large propor- 
tion of which are due to explosions of firedamp. 
There is every reason to believe that in the 
near future Mr Lever will aave no occasion to 
deplete this great loss of life, for electric safety 
am 

reach. 


The Secretary and Manager of the Edison and 
Swan Electric Light Company has recently pub- 
lished some information on this snbject. In April 
last, this Company placed a number of their 

rtable electric lamps on trial in certain mines 
in South Wales, where they were submitted to 
regular and daily testing. The miners were xo 


delighted with these new Iamps, that they de- 
clared that if the authorities did not provide 
them, they would pay for them themaclve. In 
the end the owners of these very mines (Watts, 
Weod, & Co.) have ordered two thousand four 
hundred electric safety lamps to be manufactured, 
and there ia no doubt that the force of public 
opinion will cause all other mine-owners to tollow 
this noble exaniple. The Edison Company claim 
the prize of five hundred pounds which was ao 
generously offered by Mr Ellis Lever for tho best 
and safest miners’ electric lamp. 

Those who are engaged in the manazement of 
dynamos and other eiectrical machines hnow to 
their cost that their watches get magnetised by 
these machines, and are scon rendered bad time- 
keepers, if not altogether useless. Various methods 
have been from time to time suggested for either 
preventing this magntisation of the steel parts of 
watches or of demagnuetising them after the injury 
has occurred. A watchmaker of Geneva has now 
succeeded in discovering an elloy of ao metal 
which is quite unaffected by magnetism or cor- 
rosion, and which will at the same time answer 
the purpose of steel for watchwork. This metal 
is one of the platinum p called Palladium 
and eo far as we know, it has not been utilised 
before in any practical way, except perhaps in 
photography, possibly on account of its rarity and 
consequent cost. Balances and balance springs 
made of this alloy are said to have the necessary 
hardness, and in other ways are fitted for use in 
chronometers and watches. The invention is one 
of ¢ im ce. 

we have before indicated, the ch ing of 
the metal aluminium by modern teettions of T'O- 


i] duction has caused it to be extensively in 


AN OLD FORTH TUNNEL SCHEME. 


heated air produced by the action of the lamp 
way, 8 much higher degree of 
gas used ; while 
at the same time there are no mnburnt particles 
or to 





for miners’ use are now almost within 


Ter 


manufactures from which it was previously ex- 
cluded by its cost. Among the p to which 
it has recently been applied is the manufacture of 
plates far dental uses. It is said that when thesa 
ers are made from the pure metal they give 

tter resulta than ones of rubber, and ara of 
course far less in cost than those of gold. The 
metal ia perfectly tasteless, and is at the same 
time extremely light and strong. 








AN OLD FORTH TUNNEL SCHEME. 


ScupMaRINe tunnels are now an established fact. 
They have been successfully constructed under 
the Thames, the Severn, the Merscy, and else- 
where, and the practicability of such a means of 
communication boneath the bed of the English 
Channel is no longer matter of dispute. If 
Scotland is not yet possessed of one of these 
monuments to modern engineering skill, it ie not 
becausu the idea is a new one to Scotamen. So 
early as the beginning of the pregent century--in 
1806—it was proposed that a aubterranean roadway 
should be formed under tho Firth of Forth; and 
if the project had been carried out, it would have 
been the first of the kind in the history of the 
world, at least since Semiramis is said to have 
diverted the course of the Euphrates until sho 
had constructed an arched way over the bed of 
that river. 

The Torth Tunnel was to afford an easy and 
agreeable way whereby the farmer north of the 
firth could drive his grain in hia own cart to 
the Edinburgh market, the Highlander tind a 
short cut with his cattle to the Lowland fairs, 
and the traveller escape the horrors of the mal 
ve mer and other inconveniences, The principal 
ferries on the Forth were between North and 
South Queensferry, and between Leith and King- 
horn, or rather Pettecur, at the western end af 
Kinghorn ; but powers had alao been taken to 
make ferry-ports of Burntisland and Newhaven. 
Necessarily, the labour of loading and unloading 
merchandise, and of embarking and disembark- 
ing cattle for 80 short a voyage, was great, while 
it tended to the detriment of tho goods and 
increased expense to the shipper, The tedium 
of awaiting tides, traffic, and weather was no 
less irritating to the traveller. All this was to 
be obviated b: the proposed tunnel. 

The chief promoters of the scheme were James 
Miller, M.D., avd Mr Vazie. No difficulty was 
anticipated in carrying out tho design, a8 the 
geological fentures of the coast gave indication 
of a satisfactory medium under water. Imm y 
from inundation was insured by the fact, ¢ 
already tho bed of the firth was ex! vely 
tunnelled from both sides in coal-inining opera- 
tions without incurring the inroads of tlic sca, 
The place chosen for the enterprise was not, os 
one would naturally expect, the narrow strait 
between North nd South Queensferry where 
the Fortl, Bridge is now being constructed ; the 
water was there too deep, and the underlying 
bed of whinstcne too hard for cutting. This 
whinstone srock extended o4 far west as the 
Bimsr Rock. 2ather more than a mile farther 


up the firth, the bed was of limestone, out of | 
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which formation rises the Dove Craig, or the 
Du Craig as it is called in the ordnance maps. 
But neither was this rock muitable for tunnelling 
purposes, Between these two beds of whinstone 
and liniestone, however, there was supposed to 
lie « fine bed of freestone, similar to that con- 
tained in Rosyth Quarry, out of which the 
materials for constructing the docks at Leith 
were taken. Here, then, it was proposed to 
locate the tunnel, which, starting from the 
neighbourhood of th Castle, would trend 
shorewise until a depth of about seven fathoms 
below the shore was reached; then passing 
beneath the firth, would atill descend to a 
depth of between twenty and thirty fathoma 
at the centre, as at this part of the firth the 
depth of the water did not exceed ten fathoms. 
The exit from the tunnel on the south side of 
the firth was to be a little way west of the 
Lintmill Burn, about half-way between South 
Queensferry and Hopetoun House. 

The tunnel, if it had been constructed, would 
have been about two miles in length, and through- 
out fifteen feet broad and fifteen feet high, with 
an arched roof. Footpaths three feet broad were 
to be constructed on both sides, the remainin 
nine fect to be the carriage-way. The tunne 
was to be lit either with oil lamps, or prefer- 
ably, if it could be done, with ‘hydrogen gas or 
inflammable air from pit-coal.’ To expedite the 
traffic, twin-tunnels were sug ested—one for 

ithe cost of the 


injur Lole, including engines and pumps for keepi 
not the tunnels dry, was estimated at one hundred 
theyand sixty or ‘seventy thousand pounds, which 


tweit was proposed to raise by 


the floating of a 


the Company with a capital of one hundred and fifty 


oO 


thousand pounds 

But would it have paid? The promoters thought 
there was. no doubt about that The exact 
amount of the revenue from the ferry at Queens- 
ferry was not ascertainable, but was set down 
by some at three thousand pounds a year; 
while others placed the amount at six thousand 
pounds, An estimate of the proccede from the 
tunnel is furnished in the following: 5200 
carriages, at fs. each, £1300; 12,000 horses, at 
1s. each, £600; 13,000 carts, at 28 6d. cach, 
£1625 ; 20,000 cattle, at 9d. cach, £750; 12,000 
sheep, at ad. each, £150; 80,000 foot-passengers, 
at 2d. each, £666, 1388 4c; allowance from 
government for mails and the passage of soldiers, 
£1000. Total, £6091, 138, 4d. Besides this, the 
promoters thought they would draw off much of 
the ‘traffic from the other ferries, as well as from 
auch centres of industry as Dunfermline, Kirk- 
caldy, Dundee, Montrose, with the return traffic 

Glasgow and the west. Altogether, a revenue 

ixteen thousand pounds was considered safe 

or WH first year, which would pay a dividend 

of nearly ten per cent; while experience in cases 

where bridges had taken the place of ferries 

showed the certainty of a great increase of traffic, 
and consequently of profita, 

The echeme was influentially supported at the 
time. But nothing came of it Why it fell 
through, history, so far as we know, records 
not. But if Scotland missed the honour of 
‘being the firet to present to the world the 
practical achievement of o sub-aqueous tunnel 
under the Firth of Forth, she is now being 
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honoured in the connection of the jie 
shores of that firth by the aaee 
stupendous engineering operation even of modern 
times—the Forth Bridge. 





A VOICE FROM THE WOODE. 


I wanper through the Antumn wooda, 
And watch the slowly waning year 
Die out in splendour, far and near, 

Amid the chill November floods. 


Ripe acorns drop, leaves gently fall, 
The earth with dim decay is rife ; 
Yet in decay lurks hidden life— 
Life that ahall burst grim Winter's thrall, 


And throb and glow through Nature’s heart ; 
Thrill with new joy each leafy brake, 
And all the wood to rapture wake 

In which each living thing hath part. 


The broad oak springs where acorne die ; 
Far down beneath the wintry snow 
A pulee of life—or swift or slow— 
Beats evermore, unceasingly. 


As one keen shaft of arrowy light, 
Shot o’or the hills at rosy dawn, 
With fiery splendour crowne the lawn 
That lay but now in cloudy night ; 


So, ’mid our brightest hopes’ decay, 
When storm-clonds darken all the aky, 
Some gleam of immortality 

Shines in from far eternal day. 


Winter but tells of coming bloom ; 
And Spring of lusty Summer sings, 
Of Bird and Bee on happy wings, 

Of starry nights, of flowers’ perfume. 


And now, where mellow silence broods, 
I hear 8 voice far off, yet clear, 
Echo repeats it : ‘ She is here |’ 
Among the lonely, waning woods. 


I pace in joy the leaf-strown glade, 
And She walks with me, hand in hand, 
A dweller in that unseen land 
Where Time is not, nor sun, nor ahade. 
BG. J. 
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THE FELLOWS GO HOME 

As the time for the Christmas holidays draws 
near, who, remembering his youth, will have the 
effrontery to maintain that it is worth while to 
grow up? How gladly would many men—men 
of substance, with limitless pocket-money and 
endless opportunities for amusing themaclyes— 
grow down again into their former discarded 
selves, just for the sake of being able once more to 
look forward with the old uproarious delight to 
the near nnd nearer approach of that most blessed 
of oases in the dull monotony of achovl-life, the 
Christmas holidays. It would be doing an invi- 
dions and ungracious thing to contrast against 
them the other holidays of the scholastic ycar; 
still, in all frankness, we must confess to a parti- 
cular kindness for the December vacation, regard- 
ing it, that is, from the schoolboy’s point of view. 
Easter is all very well; summer, with its seaside 
delights, its wholesomencss and ‘cnyth of radiant 
days, ig not by any means to be dismissed 
unthankfully, or remembered without the aatis- 
faction that comes cf satiety ; but winter—why, 
it is the paragon of holiday-times, the first and 
foremost of festivals. 

We are very far from indulging ‘a the sentimen- 
tal longing of certain elderly gentlemen, who, recal- 
ling in after-life a few of the salient aud isolated 
pleasures of boyhood, forgetful of its tedium 
and the unappteciativeneas which comcs of imma- 
turity, look back with regret to their knicker- 
bocker days, and sigh to be once more in a turn- 
down collar. There are, when all is said and 
done, just as many thorns in an average school- 
boy’s existence aa in an average business man’s, 
and they prick him just as sharply ; and yet they 
both ignore the other's troubles; and while the 
boy longs to grow up, fondly anticipating the 
time when the Doctor's cane and frown will 
have no terror for him, and he shall be old 
enough to encounter Mschylus and Bully Smith 
on more equal terms, and floor them both, 
the man reverts regretfully to his one-sided recol- 
lections of boyhood, sud would gladly barter his 
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manly privileges of pipe anil taileoat to be a boy 
again. 

From months it has fallen to weeks, and from 
weeks at length to days, and not so many of them 
now before the jail door is flung open and the 
‘fellows’ are on their way home. To be aure, 
‘jail door’ ia not what you might call a compli- 
mentary figure of speech, and one feels in using 
it that some sort of apology is owing to the worthy 
Doctor for caating a slur on the unimpeachable 
reapectal.‘lity of his catublishment ; but none the 
less the icllowa are prone to regard themselves in 
the light of acholnstic jail-birds, for, like Sterne’s 
atarling, they ‘can’t get out’ wlule the teri lasta, 
unless, indeed, as it sometimes happens to the 
more fortunate, they have the rignal good luck 
to bo taken sick of a fever or o smallpox. But 
now, a3 the year turns the corner into the month 
of December, the jail-birds begin to look forward 
hopefully to the prospect of immediate liberation 
on a scholastic ticket-of-leave. The lower forms 
make haste to throw off allegiance to their books, 
and under the elevating influence of the approach- 
ing enfranchisement, are inclined to be rebol- 
liously jolly oven in the awiul presence of the 
Doctor himself. Exercises are prepared anyhow, 
or, with that wonderful reliance on a beneficent 
and regourcef] providence which ia among the 
roost promits st and beautilul characteristics of 
boyhood, the fellows shelve them altogether, and 
trust to inspiration for aome plausible excuse. 

‘Not prepared your work, Grown?’ demande 
the third master, with an ominous calm. ‘ ‘a 
that?’ say 

Brown Minor looks about bim on tsar: or 
an excuse; not finding one, he assumes a much- 
injured expression and mutters sulkily: ‘Don’t 
know, sir.’ 

‘But you must know, sir!’ retorta the third 
master sternly. ‘Come, why didn’t you prepare 
that exerclec 7” 

After another gloomy pause, Brown suddenly 
breaks utit into a smile, and, with genial audacity, 
explains that se thought it hardly worth while, 
you see, as the holidays were so near. Perhaps 
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the white mice, railway keys, watchcases, police 
whistl paint-boxea and jack-knives, which form 
the b of the merchandise of schoolboydom. 
At last the pce day iteelf arrives pies 




















the third master, who, you may be sure, is hunger- 
ing like any lad for the winter holidaye, has still a 
fresh recollection of his own ane days, in which 
happy case he checks himself in a grim smile, and ) J 
leta off Brown Minor, for this once, with a repri-| mountains of lugguge are piled up in the ; 
mand and a warning. Perhaps, however, he is| and the fellows in their greatcoaty crowd forward 
not of such stuff as youth is made of, and has with ill-concealed joy to shake 4 farewell hand 
endured too much torment at the hands of boydom | with Mrs and Miss Doct, One or two aly, 
to be any longer tolerant of their foibles and|of the higher Greek class, who have fallen docile 
faults; and then there is nothing for it but a| victims to the yellow hair and charms of the 
short and agonising interview with the Doctor| Doctor’s daughter, wear dejected faces, and flush 
in his study after school-hours, from which the | with embarrassment when their turn comes to 
delinquent Brown returns scowling, with dis-{ bid adieu to the Adored One. Tomson Major 
ordered toilet, The upper forms, more mindful} has even gone to the extreme length of wheedling 
of their dignity the more intimate their relations| one of the maids to amuggle an unsigned Latin 
with the Boater still retain a semblance of dis-| ode Ad Flaviam, of his own monnfacture, charged 
with high sentiment and false quantities, into 
the work backet of his inamorata. But even 
Toméon Major forgets all about his unrequited 
love in the excitement of the journey to the 
station in the imposing file of cabs. As the 
rocession moves off, the ‘slaveys’ wave vale- 
ictory sheets from the windows of the deserted 
bedrooms, and the smaller boys cheer shrilly in 
reply, wen e train aes up, there & 
stampede for 4 rved compartments, those 
Sane mt needy which rio master travels 
to preserve order. 1€ is bitterly cold—but what 
of that? Who ever heard of a fellow euah i 
at the told on the way home for the holidays 
If it is snowing hard, s0 much the merrier, for 
some of the more mischievous fellows consider 
it » joke of the first water to let a platelayer on 
the line haye a snowball full in his eye from 
the window of a flying train, and to watch his 
impotent indignation rapidly dwindling in the 
distance. At the intermediate stations where 
any of the fellows alight, there is cheering dnd 
to spare, especially if a pretty sister or a swell 
sfurn-out’ meets: one of the boys. And when 
the Captain of the school cricket club or football 
team quits the train, what a atorm of cheering 
greets him from the throrg of familiar faces 
crowding at the windows! Gradually, the train 
is lightened of its noisy freight, and the fellows 
Gen uicter as their number diminishes and 
the tedium tells on their spirits Swathed in 
ruga, the Doctor dozes fitfully under his news- 
paper. Tomson Major turns up his coat-collar 
fail tries manfully to warm himeelf with thoughts 
of love. Brown Major falls askeep in spite of 
his tall starched collar, and dreams that he is 
Verres and has got Cicero down and is kicking 
that illustrious classic in the stameeh. The train 
stops at its terminus The x wakes up, 
shakes hands with his emall wipaaining band of 


scholars, who are hastesting away in cabs, and 
takes the next train tack again, alcua The 


fellows have all gone hye | : 
RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
Gy rex Avrnor or ' Menavan,’ ‘Joux Hernan,’ 
‘Court Royal,’ Ere. 
CHAPTER LV.—TO THE GALLOPERS, 


Carrain Epwarp G., m ternal t-great- 
uncle, was a notable hawenae it his day. Asien, 
the founder of the equestrian theatre that was 
the delight of boys in my youth, but which has 


cipline, and pretend not to be every bit as glad at 
the approach of the vacation as the qounser fry, 
who go about bellowing that popular dopgerel : 


This time ten days, where shall I be? 
Not in tis Acadameo— 


Hooray ! q a ee 


Brown Major, whose exalted position in life as 
a sixth-form boy will not, of course, allow him 
to hold much intercourse with his brother the 
Minor, is softened at the thought of holidays and 
home ; and after school, is found engaged in affable 
and condescending chat with his brother on the 
prospect of the gobd times a rad expect to be 
' enjoying very shortly. Brown Minor grows loqua- 
cious over the joys of. skating, and adds, as a 
brillient after-thought, to the catalogue of antici- 
pated amusements, ‘Pantomimes!’ Big Brown 
assents cordially to the skating, but hesitates 
dubiously on the subject of pantomimes, feeling 
more than doubtful as to whether the enjoyment 
of such puerile shows altogether consorta with his 
high destiny as a sixth-form fellow. 
ven the advanced Latin and Greek class, 
which condescends to occupy itself only with the 
selectest and most incomprehensible of the classics, 
under the immediate tuition of the Doctor him- 
self, and habitually wears tailcoate, and is vaguel: 
reported to be able to turn anything into Cree 
bs ore the aid of a dictionary—even this cream 
of the top form hails with satisfaction, and per- 
haps a rhyming Latin ode or two—its approachin 
emancipation from the long-winded orations o' 
that most specious of advocates, Tully Cicero, 
and the idiomatic scurrilities of Aristophanes, 
They are heartily sick of the maligned Murena 
and that atrocious scoundrel Verrea, and in the 
depths of their sixth-form souls, they long to 
exchange the sonorous /Eschylean verse for the 
frivolous prattle of that other fellow’s pretty siater 
whom they ts at tennis in the eg 
reckoning up the days, it has come now 
j thelfeetnaining hours of scholastic 
The fellows are seized with a wild 
eraving for packing up. Such books as they are 
doomed to take home for study during vacation 
aro buried decp at the bottom of their trunks, 
where it is not improbable they will lie, if not 
in clover at anyrate in clothes, till boys and 
boxes once more return into captivity. Trade 
revives spasmodically, and the prices of coveted 
commodities suddenly attain a premium. Those 
fallows who are luckily possessed of funds, taste 
the joys of-the capitalist, and compete success- 
fully with emptier pockets for the possession of 
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the Colosseum, Regent’) Park, was in his troop, 
his skill in horsemanship. 
Amifeg Captain Kdward’s feats was one in whic 
the Pupil never equalled his master. He threw 
down the several gold links of a chain ati ar 
intervals along ea high-road, and then, striki 
spurs into his horse, galloped over the course, a 
as he came to a link, swung himself down, picked 
it off the ground, recovered his position in the 
saddle, and so along the whole road, till he had 
collected in his left hand without exception all 
the scattered links. 

The modern novel-reader emulates the achieve- 
ments of Captain G., and the novel-writer is 
expected to distribute the several links of con- 
nection of his story along the ground at such 
regular intervals and in such conspicuous places 
aa shall facilitate the reader's picking them up. 
The author must, moreover, well water and ro 
the way, and make it very straight, and be content 
if the gallopers over his course succeed in picking 
up some, though not all, of his story-links. The 
reader is essentially a Galloper. e, or, more 
generally, she, goes at the novel with dug-in spur 
and slasting wha and jerk of rein. The words 
are flown over as blades of grass, the chapter 
heads are passed as telegraph poles; away goes 
the galloper through page after page, faster, ever 
faster ; there is no time for breathing or looking 
about ; the descriptions are splashed through, the 
conversations skimmed, the moralisings skipped, 
the less important incidents are jumped ; nothing 
is considered but how to reach the end as 
fast as possible, with a fair sample of links in the 
hand. 

Now, consider! The writer has to write for 
these Gallopers. Is not the thought sufficient to 
take all heart out of him? An experienced 
writer who for a lifetime has catered for the read- 
ing public, and knows their proclivities as Sir 
John Lubbock knows earthworms, and Miss 
Ormerod knows blight, said to me: ‘You will 
never become a popular novelist until you alter 
your style. You set before the novel-reader 
moral problems hard to unravel, and make your 
terminations sad. The novel-reader wants newther 
to be made to think nor to be made to feel? Ina 
word, I must Jay myself out for the Gallopers. 


Lay myself out for the Gallopers! Is there a 
form of degradation deeper to which a literary 
man can cend? I must Ict myself be 
watered and rolled as a tenmis-ground, to be 


raced over by the hundred thousand with voided 
braing, vapid hearta, mule-witted, caprice-led, the 
Pa poe gerveleas, characterless, 
without a noble aim or # high ambition, with- 
out Anita oe im isco t, a had an 
arc m about their of the golden 
nimbus of self-abnuegation, e 

No; I will not lay myself out to be trampled 
by the idle feet of the ignoble herd of Gallopers. 
Let them turn aside when they note my rugged- 
ness, I will throw up ridges and sink pitéalls, 
and be humpy and lumpy. Let them take the 

anation of their tread off earnest work. 

It is not the thoughtful and those with ita 
in life who are the novel-readers ; it is the vast 
multitude of the do-nothing, whose whole aim is 

i il] thought, to kill 


M healthy feeling, serious purpose, good resolu- 


RICHARD CABLE 
passed away with Sadlera Wells, Vauxhall, and | tion, 


‘hie goose, 
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erous impulse—to kill God’s presious 
Time. Shall I lny myself out for such as 

he I cam understand Faust selling his soul 
to devil for youth ; or the architect of Cologne 
Minster for fame, or many another for wealth, 
But there is an infamy worse than that, and 
that is the sale to the Galloping novel-reader. 
Asmodenus, Mephistopheles, Satan, call him what 
you will, is an, Intelligence; but the modern 
novel-reader, Gwendoline or Edith, or Mabel or 
Florence, whatever her name be, is a scap-bubble, 
void of everything but on evanescent exterior 
iridescence. Lay myself out as a rolling-ground 
for these bubblea, blown along by the wind! God 
forbid! I would tear myself to pieces with my 
own hands rather than stoop to such baseness, 

So—if I choose to force uncomfortable thoughts 
on my readers’ minds—I will, If I choose to end 
my story unhappily—I will. I consider my own 
standards, and measure my work by these. 

In the Compere Mathieu, a French story of laat 
century, the penultimate chapter shows us the hero 
in prison, brought there by a logical sequence of 
events, chained hand and foot, with the gallows 

perenne for him outside the jail. In the 

nal chapter we are abrely introduced to the 
toe fa at large, esteemed, and wealthy. The 
reader aska naturally, ‘But how has this sudden 
transformation come about?’ The author answers: 
‘I know no more than you do. My publisher 
told me that readers desire a novel to end happily, 
so I have ended mine happily. If the termina- 
tion does not fit on to the events that go before, 
that is your affair, not mine.’ 

I will not say that my publishers and m 

readers are so exacting as to force me to do 
this; but they hit me very hard on another 
point. Both insist on a story being three 
volumes in length, Now, when Richardson 
wrote, he was allowed to occupy seven volumes 
with the affairs of Sir Charles Grandison, and of 
Clarissa Harlowe, and so leisurely to unfold his 
story and develop his character. We authors 
now have not this liberty, and we are foreed to 
crush our story into less than half that len, 
To do this, we are obliged to do our work impe® 
fectly ; we cannot follow the thread of the story 
evenly to the end, and show every stage in the 
history of our heroes and heroines. As characters 
are moulded and grow, we want time and leisure 
to exhibit the growth and indicate the proccss of 
modelling ; but we have our hands tied by the 
inexorable system of three volumes. My readers 
—I am not addressing the Gallopers, whom [ 
have scared away, and who are careering wildly, 
purposelessly eleewhere, kicking up theif heels at 
me, ag the ass at the sick lion—my readersjiiaay 
few left, who are also my speaied: frienda, Soe 3 
excuse me if I am forced to carry theiraiately 
over a twelvemonth, or to put into their hands 
some of the links of the chain, without many 
words, 

Mr Sellwood has been consecrated Bishop of 
Bodmin, and Mr Cernellis has married the old 
lady, Mims Otterbourne, and is engaged plucking 
and lining his nest with her feathers, 
Mary Cable is growing up into a tall, beautiful 
girl, with eyeagrg blue and fall of sun, that when 
she looke inte ene face of a man, he is as 
if looking into the summer sky. The children 
are all grown, and they are all, moreover, vastly 
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improved by the feeshing they hsve received at 
the cottage from J ine. But as to any 
approximation between their father and J Gest i 
there was none apparent; in that partic all 
was where it was. 

Mary was the pride and joy of her father’s 
heart. He loved all his children, but he was 
moat proud of Mary, and justly ; her equal was 
not to be found thereabouta. That the young 
men looked after her and admired her, was right ; 
it was her due, but, thought Richard, she ehall be 
given to none of them. "Kot one of them deserves 
auch 6 treasure, Cable continued at his business. 
With seven girls to provide for, he must make a 

ood deal of money; and all the money he made, 

e put away in ihe Duchy Bank, yayine off in 
instalments his debt on the house, is improved 
position brought him more in contact with the 
people of Bt Kenia than before, when he was a 
peer stone-breaker on the roadside. His sourness 

iso , but in ita place came pride. He 
apoke with the farmers and tradesmen, and they 
respected him, his talenta, his practical good sense ; 
but the barrier between them was not wholl 
broken down. He had no intention that it 
should be. Towards his own children, he had 
olways been kind, and indced indulgent; but 
the change in his temper, his hardness, sternnecs, 
bitterncss towards those without, had gradually 
and dal plore affected his conduct towards 
his own within his houschold. He was kind, 
indeed, and indulgent still; but he lacked now 
what lie had posseased of old, wlien he had had a 
childlike epirit, that perception of the require- 
ments of joyous children’s souls, full of exuberant 
life, which is that which endears clders to their 
children. If he would have made his daughters 
happy in his society, be should have sought hap- 
piness in himaclf, laid up there a store of it, from 
which to distribute to all who sought it at his 
hands. But instead, in the granary of his heart 
was a harvest of much ill eecd, 

One day, Mrs Cable said to him when he was 
alone: ‘1 don’t know what you think about it, 
Richard, but it is right that vou should know 
that young Walter l’enrose is mightily taken up 
with Mary. He’s a fine fellow, aud nobody 
can sey & bad word of him. He has been some 
few yeara in Launceston, and now he is homme 
age oud is likely to follow in hia father’s shop, 
alter the old blackamith gives up. As children 
they have een hod a liking to cach other, an 
now he is here, I see he ia after Mary. 1n church, 
it seems as though he could not keep his eyes off 
her; and whenever she gues into the village, he is 
eure to be in front of the blackamith’s shop to 
haya a talk with ber. Sho ia very voung yet, 
omy ayventcen ;. but—she must marry some day ; 
and i#f¥om sce no reasons agninet it, they might 
come to an understanding, and walt o twelve- 
month.’ 

Then Cable’s wrath foamed up. ‘I do sce 
Teasons againet it he eaid. ‘I see what this 
means, ause I have worked and made money, 
and the St Kerian people can’t break into the 
bank and rob me of my money there, they set 
their suns on to follow my girls. I suppose the 
saddler'a gon, and the cobbler'e boy, and the 
miller’s, and the chimney-sweep's, if there were 
one, would all be looking for o saventh of my 
earnings, by snapping up one of my daughters, 
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and so I shonld have moiled and toiled for St 
Kerian folk, that they mah SL rd 

‘But if the girle should like the lads. There 
is nothing against Walter Penrose ; and I bejeve 
that Mary ’—— . 

‘It is enough that I will not have it,’ aaid 
Cable impatiently, ‘She likes what I like, and 
has no desire beyond my will.’ 

One Sunday afternoon, after church service, 
old Penrose the blackemith came out through 
the graveyard alongside of Cable. ‘The girls 
walked behind, Mary with Martha; then the 
twins Effie and Jane, who were inseparable ; and 
then the rest. The blacksmith was a fine man, 
broad-shouldered, Lig-handed, with very black 
eyes, but soft as velvet, and black hair the colour 
of the culm in his smithy—now, however, dusted 
with gray, as though ash had got among it, 
Tastes! of turning away at the gate to go to his 
home, he walked on with Cable. He did not 
live adjoining his smithy. The shop was on the 
road to Red Windows. Penrose talked a good 
deal; Cable answered, but was not a great 
speaker. All the better company—be was a 

cod listencr. Penrose talked about this and 
about that, and Cable nodded. He was wonder- 
ing why the blackemith accompanied him beyond 
his own house. 

Presently Penrose enid: ‘Well, Mr Cable, I 
reckon we're getting on in life, and want to see 
the young people ecttled. 1 know my missus be 
mad sect on it, and I should be ylad to have my 
son fixed here. IIe knows his trade, and there’s 
plenty of work to keep both him and me.’ 

Cable jerked his head impatiently. 

‘My Walter is a proper lad; though I’m his 
father, I say it. You may look round St Kerian 
and you'll hardly find a Letter; and the maiden 
he funcies’—— 

Then Cable stood still and turned, and looked 
down the road; he saw the little proup that 
followed had been invaded, Young Walter Pen- 
rose was there, between Martha and Mary; but 
his eyes and his words were ¢lirected only to 
Mary. All the blood in Cable’s body spurted 
to his face, and his eyes glared like the black- 
smith’s forge when the bellows were in full blast. 
‘What do you mean?’ ho asked -hoarecly. 

‘I mean this, answered Penrose, 
Walter has set his heart on your’ Mary, 
reckon the maiden is not contrary. I’m agree- 
able.’ 

The colour went out of Cable’s face; his li 
assumed a livid and bitter appearance. ‘ Indeed,’ 
he said, ‘you are agreeable, are you? J’m aot.’ 
He turned; he had reached the gate to his 
zarden ; ond he beckoned the girls to come on. 

Te saw the Llackemith shake his head as he met 
his son; then he eaw the colour disappear from 
Mary's check, and when she came to the gate 
her head was drooping, and, if he could have 
seen her eyes, he would havo seen them full of 
tears. 


After that, it seemed os though a bar of ice. 
had formed between him and his eldest daughter 
—a bar which no aun-ray of love could melt 
The gentle Mary said not a word. She was 
meck, obedient, docile as ever; bunt ahe did not 
meat her father’s eye with her former frank 
amilo, nor seck bis society unsolicited. 

Martha became petulant, pouted, and seemed 
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to harbour a wrong, and resent it, Effie and 
Jane, the twins, looked on him with shyness, 
and when he came upon them laughing and talk- 
ing, they became silent, and anawered his ques- 
toms with manifest timidity. Had his children 
ceased to love him? No; but they had begun 
to think of him as one who might stand between 
them and perfect happiness, one who might spoil 
their brightest schemes. 

Cable me more morose. He watched Mary. 
He saw that she was unhappy; that she was 
becoming e and thin; the joy of her lif. 
seemed withered, her eyes had lost their aparkle, 
and the dimple rarely formed now about her li 
‘I see what it is,’ said Cable to himeelf. rhe 
will not forget that young Penrose, till she has 
found some one else to regard. I’H talk to Jacob 
Corye. So he rode over to the Mugpie at 
Pentargou. 

Mr Corye was a proeperous man. Cable, who 
had had such close deelings with him, knew that 
he had put by a good deal of money. More- 
over, Cable could not forget the debt he owed 
to Corye for having put hin: on the road to make 
his fortune. Corye owned a very considerable 
farm, as well as the Magpie inn. Of late, he 
had purchased a second farm, and helped by 
Cable, he was fast beenming the most prosperons 
yeoman of hia district. He kept on the inn 
more out of habit than for necessity. Shortly 
after this visit to the Magpte, Jacob Corye and 
his son Joshua were invited to supper at Red 
Windows, and then Cable and his two clder 
daughters were invited to spend an evening at 
Pentargon. Little Bessie had been failing of late, 
complaining of her back, looking pinched in face, 
white and frail 

‘T have asked Mr and Mrs Corye,’ said Richard 
Cable, ‘to let Bessie go to them for a bit. Do 

ou not think, mother, that the sea-air may brace 
fer up? You see, here we have vur Lacks to the 
winds that blow over the Atlantic; but at Pen- 
targon, she will draw them iuto her lungs, freeh 
off the water’ 

‘No doubt it will do her good,’ answered Mra 
Cable. ‘But who is to le there with her?’ 

‘Mary or Martha’ 

‘But Mary or Martha cannot etay tlire long; 
and I think you should giv Bessie six weeks, or, 
better, a couple of months Ly the sea, before the 
winter sets in.’ 

‘Mary cannot remain at Pentargon above a 
fortnight.’ 

‘Then,’ anid Mra Cable, and looked her son hard 
in the eyes, ‘let Aer vo with the child. She will 
care for her—os a mother; and it will do her 
good also. She is looking wenk and frail, os if 
she were wasting away. Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick, and the body breaks down under 
a sick heart,’ 

‘Make what arrangements you will, but do not 
consult me,’ eaid Richard. ‘Jacob and £ have 
a fine scheme on hand. It was his notion, but 
he did not see his way to getting it clearly worked 
out till I helped hisn. It is to build a large hotel 
on the cliffe, and to advertise it well; and then 
there will be streams of people come there all the 
summer and autumn for the splendid air and 
scenery. There is to be a Aight of steps cub 
in the rock down to the bay, where there will 
then be a4 first-class bathing-place. Jacob will 
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make many thousand pounda by the speculation, 


see if he does not, and I shall venture my savings 
in fd See mate sure te answer.’ 
‘You think of nothing save making money,’ 
menos Mrs Cable. i - 
ow, occasionally, on Sund ung Joshua 
Corye came over church at Kerian, and 


walked back with the Cable girls as far as the 
gate, when Richard asked him to atep in and have 
tea with the party before riding Thome to the 
Magpie. Joshua came over ostensibly to brin 

Richard tidinge of his little Bessie, who was 
P on, and to beg ahe might stay on there. 
The ehild was not well, weak, but ceneed to 
complain, and enjoyed the fresh air. The youn 

person who wa" with her was moet attentive an 

gentle with the feeble child. 

‘T don’t want to hear about her,' said Cable 
‘Tell me about Beesie; and what your father 
has done further about the hotel. I've a notion, 
tell him, that it muat be called Cha: Ate 
Hotel, because the air you breathe on those cliffs 
goes sparkling and efferveacing down your throat 
Into your lungs. And, I fancy, the name would 
draw.’ 


Young Joshua Corye was a atead:', docent young> 


man, with a very fresh-coloured round face, and 
emall brown eyes. So fresh-coloured were hia 
cheeke that if they had been akinned, they could 
not have been redder. He was a dull young 
man; he could talk of harriers and badger-hunt- 
ing, and rat-catching and rabbit-shooting, and 
beating, but of nothing ele. Ho always wore 
very ti,ht half-trousers, half-breech, buttoned 
over the calf from the knee to the ankle. 

Cable was very koen on the idea of the Cham- 
pagn: Atr Hotel, and be had pitched on Joshua 
Corye for Mary, because he was quite aure tho 
hotel would prove a vast success. Old Jacob 
would pocket a great deal of money, and the 
fortunes of the young pera would be made. 
Of late, batches of kuapsocked young men and 
gupgs of athletic old maids bad taken to walking 
along the north-west coast of Devon and Corn- 
wall, and the accommodation was scant for visi- 
tors, Cable schemed a coach in connection with 
the Exeter and Launceston coach, which would 
carry passengers right on to Champagne Atr Hotel. 
It might be made o sanatorium, n great bathing 
establishment. The possibilities of nak bie wees. 
out of it were numerous, Jacob Corye bad his 
oyn farms, and could supply his hotel from his 
farms, and so rreate a market in hia midet. 

Now that Hessie waa at the Magpie, Richard 
did not go over and ace ber; but ha was eager 
to hear Ulings of her. Before she went there, 
he frequently rode over ; now, not at all. 

Cable was sitting in his summer-housg, one 
warm day, when he observed young WyMer 

‘enrose coming tp the hill with some iraq staples 
he hnd been Jengthening for a farmer beyond 
hed Winlows. At the same time, Mary was 
coming down the road with a pitcher for water 
to a spring where the water was softer than 
thatof the well and better suited for her flowers, 
Richard Cable watched them with some curiosity. 
They were both unaware that his cye was on 
them. They passed each other very clove to him. 
He could Walter's dark cyes fall of entreaty, 
fixed on Mar’, and that he tet foll some of the 
staples, Mary bung her head ; ahe did not speak, 
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she did not look at him; but she went on to the 

ring. A moment after, when Walter had turned 
the eorner and was out of sight, Oable heard her 
ried er op his summer-house and burst 
into sobs. She had laid her head ageinst the 
doorpost with her hands over ber eyes, and she 
wept there for a quarter of an hour; her father 
istening, agitated within, unwilling to come forth 
and reveal that he had witnessed her eorrow. 

He was troubled for some days after that; he 
was ae to relent, but hia pride stood in 
the way. He would not go to old Penrose, cap 
in hand, and osk him to accept Mary as his 
daughter-in-law. Besides, he and old Corye had 
settled between them that Joshua ond 
Lop to be installed together in Champagne Air 

otel, 

‘Mother,’ he anid, ‘there's going to be a con- 
firmation in 8t Kerian’s church, and the bishap— 
our old parson at Hanford—is coming. There 
is not one of my girls oy yet confirmed; the 
hall be sesGriied together, all seyen.—Don't tell 
moc that Mary is too old or Bessie too young. It 
is my wish. And, mind you send to that person 
who does the needlework, and tell her to get 
ready seven white dregses for the seven girls 
before the bishop comes. I don't know, but 
pabere he'll be pleased to confirm the seven 

ittle maids, all of whom he baptised at Hanford ; 
and I’m not sure but I shall be pleased to 
see him—if ho's not forgotten me.’ 

‘Richard,’ said Bessie Cuble, ‘there is a white 
silk dress that she wore at her wedding. She 
gave it to me to do what I wished with, to 
cut if up for the children if I liked. Shall 
I use that for one of them ?’ 

Then Richard Cable's face became red as blood. 
‘No!’ he said. ‘Do not touch it Seven white 
robes, and this—an eighth.’ 


A VISIT TO VIZAGAPATAM. 


Tmaqineg yourself on India’s coral strand, embody- 
ing all one’s boyhood’s dream of an Eastern sca- 
shore, with palms, bananas, and every sort of luxu- 
rious vegetation. Native lute, eonical in shape, 
roofed with palm-leaves, and walls of the same, 
scattered irregularly along the beach. Large boats, 
twenty to thirty feet long, in shape like the paper 
boats we made when children, drawn up high on 
the sandy beach ; dusky natives lolling about ia 
tho boats, or lying aaleop under their shade 
in the sand; dark children screaming, quarrel- 
ling, chattering, racing. This is the boatmen's 
quarter. When the steamer brings you into the 
port, who are the first to grect you ?—who paddle 
gaily alongside, chattering, and singing ?—who 
crowd the sides of the ship, and actually venture 
to come on deck, eluding the vigilance of the 
quartermaster at the gangwuy? None other than 
our lezy, idle-looking, dusky friends ; now that 
work is to Le obtained and money to be gained, 
transformed into lithe, muscular, and daring 
boatimen. 

Well, you stand on the steamer’s deck, and 
watch what appears to be a canoe coming out 
from shore, two or three natives paddling ‘for 
dear life, How i? shoots along—how the spray 
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is dashed aside ; now it seems half under water, 
then half out, In a few minutes you find the 
canoe is nothing but two or three fogs af wood 
fastened together, every wave dashing over this 
rude structure. This is the catamaran. ,One 
requires to be a good swimmer to use such a 
craft. I have known of one or two Indian officers 
who have managed this sort of bost. Sud- 
denly, one man on nearing the vessel takes a 
letter from the cloth round his head, and soon 
brings it on board. This letter is for you, from 
some dear old friend of years gone by; for one 
does not often meet in India, as one’s people 
in England imagine. What emotions are stirred 
in your breast—what scenes called up! Buried 
in reflection, you descend to your cabin, and 
taking a few things with you, go on the quarter- 
deck to the gangway, and enter the first la 
boat you find unoccupied, unless your friend sends 
the Master Attendant’s boat for you. Be careful 
in getting in if the weather is at all rough, as 
the boats are very buoyant. However, now you 
are in the boat, the boatmen ply their oars, 
which are fastenod to an upright spar on the 
gunwale. They commence a monotonous solo 
with a chorus, and oll goes well for a few 
minutes ; then comes the tug of war, as you a 
say, With our furious element the sca You reac 
the bar, think of Barnet’s ‘Ancient Mariner,’ 
aud eing the first chorus to yourself. In no 
time you dash over the furious surf, and are 
in calm water, lined with rocks, below the cliff 
called the Dolphin’s Nose. You are in the mouth 
of a river unpereeived before, ond soon draw 
up alongside a low jetty. Here are the British 
India Steam Navigation Company’s offices, and 
the Master Attendant’s house. Should you be 
a stranger, the Master Attendant, though on 
‘ancient mariner,’ will not treat you like the 
wedding guest, and cause you ‘to beat your 
breast ;’ nor need you call him ‘a graybeard 
loon.’ Nay; rather he will treat you sumptu- 
ously every day. Be sure you ask him how he 
fired o salute in tho Peiho River. Master Attend- 
ants are old sendogs in all Indian ports, and 
finer fellows, heartier companions, you will no- 
where find. 

Now you are on shore, you must look about 
7 Few people know Vizagapatam. Why? 

cause steamers temain here but a short time, 
and as o passenger, you have no time to land; 
and when it is at all rough, the bar and the 
aurf counterbalance on the wrang side a few 
hours on shore here, unless you are an observant 
man, and take an interest in the native and 
his habits. Theac natives are different from 
ay you will probably meet any bers in Indi 
When you do meet him, you will scarce 
nise him, as hia originality and his primitive- 
ness are worn off by erviaing agents. 

Face the pea, and gk to the right; bere is 
the Dolphin’s Nose near likeness to your 
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Your heart greets the country, and glows with 
charitableness to the inhabitants, whom you will 
find worthy of it. 

Go down to the shore again and climb the 
heighta, keeping Shorneliffe Camp in mind ; you 
come to 8 Ragetaf, & parade ground, a few bar- 
racks, some larger buildinge, which are Court 
Honses. This place reminds you now of Deal. 
In these barracks are a few old veterans with 
their families—old veterans who have been 
through the Indian campaigns, and have been 
pensioners here for twenty years back, to m) 
recollection; for it was then 1 paid my first 
visit to Vizagapatam os a er in a passin; 
steamer, and Y hed no Binet 0 farther than 
this spot. On my second visit I did not land. 
On this my third visit, business bas delayed 
me some days, and given me an opportunity 
of seeing what I now describe. Three visits 
in twenty years is as much as many of us in 
India can acknowledge to; and nowadays, very 
few people know the place at all Its glories 
have departed—to return, I hope. Its glories 
consisted in a large military cantonment, with 4 
general. Three miles off is the old cantonment 
of Waltair. It then had several reiments, e 
large society of nice people, bands to play at 
Scandal Point, amusements of every description, 
such as you will find in any military station 
in India In short, Waltair was a gay, hvely 
place, and worth living in. The houses were 
good, gardens fair, roads passable. All was 

I. 


Turn now to the present time—no soldiers, 
no bauda, a deserted and forlorn appearance, and, 
comparatively, a ‘Sleepy Hollow.’ I eay com- 

tively, for there are military aud civil officers 
at Waltair still, as good aa in the old days, hospi- 
table, kind, and agreeable tu stranzers, Thera 
officers have offices in Vizagapatam, three miles off, 
rather far for business. I would recommend them 
to urge the construction of the railway to Vizaga- 
palam. And let the residents of DBimlapatam, 
which is ten miles or so north on the coast 
here, also back up the proposition of the rail 
to Vizagapatam, and not fight to have it at 
Bimlapatam, So far, between the yuartels of 
Vizagepatam and Pumiapalen, the rmiway has 
fallen through, and the funds which government 
would have guaranteed, have been devoted to 
other railways. 

Now for a return of the glorics of Vizagapatam 
and of Waltair. Let the railway be opened vii 
Jeypore to Vizagapatam. Hey, presto! the ucenc 

yes,  Vizayapatam becomes the Madras of 
this coast. Who knows what would happen next? 
I am not an engineer or a nautical wixeacre; I 
will not dilate on chimeras, 
; see how the 


cargo toate ly to the ier to and irom shore 
like an © paddles. like their lec. 
boatmen maks ur rupees (eight 


ahillings) a rmonth—barely a subsiatence for their 
families. If it were not for the steamers which 
call here, they would get bat little to ljve on. 


A VISIT TO VIZAGAPATAM. 












of those under repair. The trade here consiats of 
hides, oil-eeeds of various kinds, gingels, &o,, and 
oe made principally from sugar-cane, 
which the natives late years find will grow 
favourably here. Some jaggery is also shade Fesas 
the Palmyra palm. The rice here is generally at a 
moderate price, and little, if any, is exported, At 
certain seasons of the year, a briak trade with 
Europe direct is carried on with vessels both 
sailing and eteam. This port alao supplies a 
great deal of the labour in Burmah and the 
Straits of Singapore. The labouring men come 
from the districts surrounding Vizagapatam ; 
many of them in Burmah; but sad 
cases of poverty and broken-down health return. 
The population is strong and robust, though the 
districts here are noted for bad fevers, which 
especially af hrar ae ans. 
veaviny the flagstaif, you can now pass by the 

Post aud Telegraph Oftves, and take a turn in 
the town. What has been seen or written of 
any bazaar in India, and is so familiar to all 
residents in India, will be acen also here: 
numbers of shops with fruit—custard-apple and 
plantains being yood ; clothes-shons for nativea 
only ; grain; carthen pota; iron, brass, &c.’ 
Fancy-baskets, boxes, papor-cutters, and 

like, are also made here, and can be obtained 
board ship as the natives bring them. The prices 
are ridiculously high, and of late years the 
natives have palmed off inferior work. The 
articles are made aE of liorn, ivory, sandalwood 
and porcupine quill, There is also lackerod 
ware. 1 would recommend sandalwood articles 
to be purchased at Bombay. You pass through 
the bazanr, and you can then drive on to Waltair. 
Some of the houses and gardens at the latter 
place cio on well-selected sites; but the whole 
appearance of the town, though a pretty place 
cnongh, Jacks the neatness of an Indian canton- 
ment. The soil is much broken and rocky. After 
driving round the place, take the beach-road. 
A beautiful view is liere open to you; but as you 
© along, it is spoiled by the fighermen's quarter, 
These huts should be removed to a more con- 
venient site; tho latrines, which appear to be 
seldom uaed, are alongside the read on the 
sand. If the huts were removed to leeward of 
the town, the health of the population would be 
improved. The ground should al-o be kept by 
the mpiniGpelly of Vizagapatam for the future 
almy days of the railway. Muy they soon come, 
Ip the wih of all! The rail will certainly ta 
the whole district of Jabuur, and prevent ene 
ration. AH the stcumers calling here belong bo 
the British India Steam Navigation Company. 
Until lately, they used to run weekly between 
| Calcutta and Bombay vii Madras, carrying the 
mails; but the government contract with this 
Company having ceased at the time we write, 
the visits of the weekly boate are irregular, 
and not to be depended upon, causing o great 


{ deal of inconvenience to the mercantile comuga- 
inity and to the public 


pone y. 


Forelehiy 
under contract wi 


steamers, which are stil 


There are about five hundred boatmen and one ! government, call here for trade with Burmah, 


hundred and sixty boste at this place. The boats | carryin 
are used in relays Nothing but native rupe is| 
keep the timbers of these boats together, . 
| tendency to 


is soon rotted by the salt water; hence 
necessity for so many boats to take the place 


maila The steamers of this (compan 
have the moneRely of the coasting-trade, whic 
r) 


ia ¥ much * etied, becauso it has a 
ed g al meral trade of the 


various parts, which g wholesome competition 
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would remove. An occasional steamer of the 
Asiatic mage ie calla here; but these visits are 
20 seldom, t t little benefit is derived therefrom. 
There is nothing to be said against the boats of 
the Britich India Steam Navigation Com any, 
for they are certainly everything that is desirable 
for the comfort of and the trade for 
which they are but ey are officered and 
navigated by a very fine class of commanders 
and officers, who combine the qualities of seamen 
and gentlemen, and who do everything they can 
for the comfort of their passenger, At the 
same time, one may be sure that a monopoly 
of this: kind is prejudicial, and the yeneral 
resources of the district can never be fully 
developed while it exists 








THE OLD SECRETAIRE 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By Prep. M. Wate. 
IW FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAL. 1. 


Here bad beem @ Secretan at Woodside Manor 
“for three hundred years, from the time of Norman 
tan the Catholic, down to that of Myles 
retan, the present representative of the race, 
who thought as a man of the world of the 
family dignity, ‘and scoffed openly at tho family 
ghost. A wing of the great house, now fallen 
partly into disuse, contained the Haunted Chamber, 
a wing which Myles Secretan vowed to have 
reatured to ita pristine glory eome day when the 
fortunes of Woodside should mend; for, three 
generations of wild Secretans—Walter, with o 
taste for gambling; Arundel, friend and boon- 
companion of Kdgar Warren of Normanton 
Grange, « neighbouring great honse, for the 
Warreus and Secretans had ever been closest 
of friends; and lastly, Clive, who had been 
one of tha Pavilion intimates, and a prime 
favonrite with ‘the first gentleman in Europe’ 
--had bronght the resources of Woodside to a 
very low ebb indeed. The favour of kings is 
pee a fickle thing, unless one happens to 
he a Brummell, as (Jive Secretan had found te 
his cost; and thus it was that the weat wing 
remained in its half-dismantled state, and the 
host walked o’ nights, to the awe and terror of 
the neighbourhoad. 

Tt was not euch a very old story, or a very 
ancient spectre either, as it only dated back ns 
for as the pent possessor’ grandfather. There 
wes one old servant in the house—a dreadful 
man, nearly ninety years of age, with white 
bushy eyebrows and keen black eyes—who re- 
membered the traredy—Silaa Brookes, the unfor- 
tnate Arundel Secretan’s valet. But even he 
never ke about it, and only listened when 
the. wea mentioned with suspicion and 
hatred glowering out of his evil dark eyes. The 
eervatita said ho was mal—that the recollection 
had turned his brain. Once, yeara ago, he’ had 
told the etery, and waa nover heard to mention 


it again. 
., Ho was be the wildest of them all, this 
friend of Varren’s, with his handsome face 


and soft effeminate manner; hia carefully paraded 
vices, and mad ‘love of gambling, For a time, 
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(foes 8, Jee, 
Walter Secretan, the father, had been prond to 
hear of his son’s social success, of his conquests 
and hie gaming exploits in connection with the 
most famous men in Europe; of the tales which 
came down to the world-worn old roué in the 
peaceful Kentish village, and reflected, as it were, 
8 lustre upon himeelf. There was some one else, 
too, who Foard these tales, and wept over them 
in secret—pretty Mistress Alice Mayford, the 
vicar’s daughter, who wore on her & Tose 
diamond in a quaint setting, and eomething 
warmer in her heart. She heard all these things, 
watching and praying for the timo when euch 
vicious pleasures should pall and ‘the king come 
home again,’ which he did at length; and the 
stalled ox was killed, and prescntly there was 
: ane wedding at the little church under the 
ill. 





But Arundel Secretan had too much of the 
swashbuckler in his blood to settle duwn at 
twenty-six, even with a beautiful wife to bear 
him company, ond a doting father at his beck 
and call. For hardly had the cherry orchards 
bloomed again, ere Warren, fresh from ao conti- 
nental tour, was in town, hunting high and low 
for his fidua Achateez, and at last found him 
out. There was o new actress to see, he wrote, 
a score of new amusements; for the anke of 
old times, a weck, only a short week, and then 
he might return to his peaches ond Ashford ale 
for ever. Arundel hesitated, and finally fell. 
For three whole years they enw nothing of bi 
but they heard much—tales from the Levant 
came, filtered through oeetoa from téwn; sad 
stories from Rome, and Venice, and Floresce, * 
yet nothing from the wanderer save the constant 
cry for money. Old Walter Secretan grew grayer 
and grimmer ; he was harsh and hard to all save 
Alice, and what they suffered together, no one 
ever knew. The master of Woodside wrote at 
length refusing to send further funds; and thén 
the heir came home—home one night when 
they lenst expected him, clinking with whip and 
spur into the great dining-hall, where injured 
fnther and outraged wife were seated, as if hia 
absence bad only been for an hour. Oh, but he 
was changed—three years of vice and unbridled 
licenre had set their mark upon his face, bad 
elonded the open forchead and bleared the eye. 
Hia wife, poor child, would have risen and fallen 
at his feet for very joy, but that Walter Secretan 


motioned her back, and called for another cover {{ 
with a cooluess that astonished the trembling old Ff 
seneechal, and struck him with a presentiment § 


of comiug evil, It was a atrange meal, with no 


word epokeu on either side. : : 


‘On my honour, your modern husband hes’ 


but a strange fashion of showing love and deve 4 : 


tion to his bride,’ said Walter Secretan, when 
the cloth had been drawn, and the wine seb! 
in great coolers, and Mistress Alice had % 
tremblingly to her chamber. ‘Odde-fish, but 
take the matter coolly. In my time it 
have gone hard if?— 
‘In your time,’ Secretan the younger answered 
languidly, as he brushed a crumb from his velvet 
skirts. ‘Yon kept yvonr vices closer at home. 
With our greater regard for the proprieties, we 
take them abroad—not quite eo dutiful, perhapa, 
me a great deal more wholesome—for Woud- 
'e.” 


you 


' 


Gone Fi 


en 
‘And now, foreooth, that m jence is ex- 
hausted, the supplies have play you come 

home to “eschew sack and live cleanly 1"? 

_ ‘We both geem to be labouring under a mistake, 
air; and I will be perfectly candid with you: I 
have no intention of assuming the part af the 
prodi son—a character which, pardon me, 
would as ill become your unworthy servant as the 
er ayant would befit you.’ 4 

ore George, your elegant tro ean over 
my head, the. Other ‘ with. ecme show of 
anger. 
to have Jeft your heart and your manhood. You 
come down here neither to scek forgiveness nor 
to be forgiven. Why do you come at all?’ 

Arundel helped himeelf to another glass of 
claret, and crosaed his elegant legs in an attitude 
of uttcr nonchalance. ‘Most honoured sir, what 
is the one thing that should bring me from the 
sweet shady side of Pall Mall to such an infirne 
as Woodside 2’ 

‘And that one thing? omitting such tritlin 
circnmetances as Jove and duty, for which 
humbly ask vour pardon for recalling to your 
mind, said Walter Secretau sardonically. ‘I am 
all ears,’ 

‘Need I say that I am alluding to money?’ 

For the first time during the interview, a smile 
broke out upon the listener's dark handsome feat- 
ures. ‘I am heartily glad to hear it,’ he returned ; 
“and all the more co that you will not get it. No, 
if you go down on your knees to me and swear 
reformation by all the aainta in the calendar, not 
another guinea do yon get from me; no, not even 
if it would eave you from starvation. If my son 
is a heartless profligate, I will take care that yours 
dors not suffer for his father’s sins.’ 

For the firet time the younger man showed 
signs of agitution and alarm, ‘ There is more than 
one way ot suffering for a father’s sins,’ he said. 

‘I know it—who better ?—as well as 1 know 
by your manner that you have brought dishonour 
on the house, And so yonder innocent lad’s patri- 
mony is to be the price of your absolution. Why 
not go to your fine friendy for mouey? Ie it a 

ter sin to rob them than rob an indulgent 
Father ? Go to your faithful friend from Nor- 
manton yonder, the immaculate Edyar, who 
would prate of love and honour, whilst the doors 
of all panes men are shut in his face—ask him 
for the money.’ 

‘Thie is vulgar prejudice, Arundel exclaimed, 
stung into retort by theee bitter words. ‘If the 
man you epeak of was in England, I shonld not 
be here to ask this favour of you now.’ 

‘I believe that,’ said Secretan. ‘You would not 
come unless you were forced to do ao.’ 

‘Edgar would help me cheerfully enough, only 
he is away, no one knows 
his mad expeditions I¢ is a‘ndatter of Hfe and 
death with me—a deb of honour to bs-met—a 
debt 60 ls that I have arranged for three: 
months in which to raise the money.’ 

*On my honour, you bave been sustaining the 
family reputation! And who is the fortunate 
individual who has been astate enough to get the 
better of eo accomplished a dicer and card-player 
as Arnndel Secretan ?’ a 

‘Lord St Deverenx—a 
to vou.’ 
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‘Leave your fine phrases where you seem ' 


where, upon one of 





name, I believe, know 
“Known to me in years gone by as a disgraced | to his feet, « great ebout bursting from 





blackleg and notorious roué. By the blood of my 
ancestors, but you have been figuring in noble 
company !—And the amount?’ ; 

‘Nearly thirty thousand pounds, so far az I can 
recollect, 

‘And which the immaculate St Devereux will 
never get,’ returned Secretan with the same grim 
quietness, ‘I have done enough, and more 
enough. St Devereux and a son of mine together! 
Borrow this money—beg it—steal it if you lik 
but never mention if to me again, or I shalt 
forget our ties of blood and strike you where 
eee ly, @ ghastly pall 

@ younger man rosa quietly, a ghastly pallor 
on hia cheeks, He hesitated for a moment ere he 
spoke again. ‘You will not deny me a night's 
shelter ?” he snid. 

‘No; Woodside will hold us both. Stay here 
while you may; come and go at your pleasure, 
My penance will be the contemplation of my own 
handiwork, Your penance has yet to come. 

Arundel Secretan walked up the open staircase, 
past the frowning ancestors he had ioggueergin 


fe 











with white set face and slittedag oye past 
wife’s room, to the apartment they id_ pre a 
for him. His social excommunication come 
he had read the death-warrant in his sire’s 
mined aspect, For more than an hour he aa 
silent thought. There were pens, ink, and pape 
on the table, and as his troubled gaze fell upon } 
them, his brow cleared a little aud he b to 
write, The waite losted till nearhy midnight 
til) at length the broad sheeta were folded and 
addressed to the friend whom his fether had juat 
maligned so bitterly. Then the writer rang his 
bell, and told the servant to send hie man, Silas 
Brookes, to hiin. He camo, silent and lynx-eyed, 
listening respect{nlly to his instructions, He wae 
to start on the morrow for fairs wulk, ride, dy, 
or crawl, anything so long as the preciaus packet: 
wos delivered into Edgar Warren's hands withows 
an hour's erated delay. Silos oe fa 
the packet and the accompanying purse 
witout a word, and aaddiing A home in ths 
atable, rode out into the night upon his errand. - 
So this rarcly {nithful servant turned his face 
eastward, and nothing was heard of him for many 
days. Arundel Secretan meanwhile lived a quiet 
retired life, rarely appearing at meals, and when 
he did eo, the set frown was on his brow, the 
haunting anxiety in his eyes, He aeomed to shun 
society, even that of his wife and child, fhongh 
Alice’s love ws not of the kind to be killed by 
any coldness or neglect; but he bad so ly 
changed, so hard and cynical, that her gontle 
nature turned from the politely sarcastic phrasy 
as froma blow. Two months went by ; the leaves 
had fallen from the trees, the earth was bound in 
iron bonda, a thick abeet of snow lay in the forest 
drives and over the desolate lawns. The Yule-log 
was trimmed aud placed outside the t ball 
door; the red holly-berries and sickly white 
mistletoe hung on picture aud spear and armour. 
There was a sound of joyous revelry in the ser- 
vants’ hall, echoing faintly in the great dining- 
room, were the silent two sat over their weary 
repast—o Christmas Eve without love or 
mony, but 4 moody silence, till the sharp ring 
ore’ hoofg outside roused a fittle 1 id atten- 
tion. Arnfi: Secretan heard the tee Tose 
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Bilas Brookes stood in the hall, a fine white 
Perv apen Whe ape of his riding-coat, and 
sternly ailent, as if his absence had only been for 
an hour, He bowed hia head to his master’s 

lance of pve ee, and signified that the 

tter should lead the way. Once up-stairs in 

Secreten’s chamber, his natural reserve gave 
way. 

7 saw Mr Warren,’ he paid, still standing, and 
erates mechanically, as if repeating ao lesson. 
‘He has been, nay, he is very ill, sir; but he was 
pleased to hear from you, the more that he has 
a presentiment you will never meet again. And 
then he read your letter.’ 

The listener lnid hia hand upon his heart, as if 
to check the violence of its beating—there seemed 
to be a band of iron round his forehead, crushing 
into the heated brain. ‘Get to the poiut!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘The answer—the answer !’ 

‘I saw him read every linc, and amiling in the 
way he used to smile when anything amused him. 
“Give my compliments to your master,” he said, 
“and tell him that even F canner make bricke 
without atraw. It is a lesson I have been trying 
to learn from the Jews without much advantage 

me, but considerable profit to them.”’ 

eAnd that was all he said?’ asked Secretan 

ly, though the reply was so like the man, he 
‘few it must be ao. ‘Nothing more 7! 

‘Nothing more, sir—not a word.’ 

‘And that man was my friend and my debtor!’ 
These were the last words Arundel Secretan ever 
epoke, Without further hesitation, he drow his 
rapier from its sheath, and turning the point 
towarda his heart, threw himself full upon it 
And there they found him in the morning—dead, 
with a great pool of blood upon the floor ; and in 
due course he was buried with his fathers. But 
pa | Christmas Eve a light is scen in the dormer 
window in the west wing, and a shadowy form 
i the A een with o stain upon its breast. 

his was the talo Silas Brookes had to tell, only 
once, With 4 strange agitation and reatleasness, for 
he had loved his master in his own strange 
method, and grieved for him to thia day. And 
so, year after year, the ghost walked on Christmas 
Eve, though Myles Secretan would have none of 
it, vowing that Arundel, his ancestor, disliked 
home fco much to make o permanent habitation 
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amen. A, sen7. 


of complying, but afterwards refused the demand. 
A consi able force was therefore despatched 
seine him, under the command of Major-general 

hall «The town was first a ed. The 
batteries poured into it an incessant shower of 


bombe, shrapnell shells, and Congreve rockete. 
The act the defenders wea tar inferior to 
the strength of the fortificstions, or the besiegers 
would have found their undertaking very difficult, 
if not impossible. As it was, in three or four 
days, before any important breach had been made, 
the ison evacuated the town and took refuge 
in the fort. On entering the town, which they 
could do only by means of scaling ladders, the 
besiegers found the gates barricaded with stones 
and immenee bales of cotton. 

The full force of the cannonade was now 
directed upon the fort, the defenders returning 
the fire with much energy. They seemed deter- 
mined to resist to the last. The British general 
nobly offered to guarantee the preservation of 
their property, if they would send their wives and 
children to guarded out of the rajah’s domi- 
nions. They were deaf to all his entreaties, and 
were resolved to face the worst. The worst soon 
came. A dire and pes peced calamity saved 
them the horrors and sufferings of a protracted 
siege. A large shell from one of the British 
mortara penetrated the great powder-magazine of 
the fort; a tremendour explosion was the result. 
The store of powder in the magazine was im- 
mense, the accumulation of many years, amount- 
ing to at least four thousand maunds, of cighty 
pounds each, or three hundred and twenty thou- 


sand pounds avoirdupois. Tho magazine consisted 
largely of stone vaulta, extending fer under 
ground. 
phenomena, and for the distance to which the 
agitation of the ground extended. 
posed that many of the Vaptienie with the major 
part of the women an 

refuge in these vaults from the 
which were very destructive, and that many of 
Hee were entombed beneath the ruins of the 
building. 


This will account for some of the 
It is sup- 


children, had sought 
British shells, 


The English guns euddenly ceased firing, few 


knowing why, until the dreadful explosion almost 
paralysed every observer. 


From the narrative of 


an officer, we cite a few interesting particulars: 
‘I was on a working-party with one hundred 
men, and had just arrived in the tool-yard, about 
three hundred yards from the loft of the trenches, 
when I was thrown flat on my face by some 
violent shock of the earth, Before the general 
shock, the earth seemed in violent convulsions 
The walls surrounding the tool-yard were pro- 
pelled forward from the fort and fell to the 
ground, Stones, bricka, pee of wood, and, 
nearer the fort, bodies and limbs, were to be seen - 
soaring in the air in all directions For the | 
moment, consternation and dismay were depicted 
in every face. When I arose, 1 felt much alarmed; 
the earth seemed still to move under me; and at 
first I thought something had happened to me 
alone ; but, on looking round, I found my men, 
some in the attitude of prayer, and others lying 
down, hiding their faces with f Havi 
fore 


car. 
recovered my senses, I looked towards the 

and saw it enveloped in one dense cloud of smoke 
or dust, and now and then streake of fire issuing 
from its In the midat of this momen- 



























of the half-ruincd west wing. 


GUNPOWDER EXPLOSIONS. 


Souk few miles to the north of Agra, between 
the rivers Ganges and Jumna, stood, in the early 
pat of this century, tho town and fort of Hatrass. 
‘he town was the centre of the dominions of an 
independent rajah, and was separated from the 
fort by a distance of less than half a mile. The 
town was one of great strength, and the fort was 
not less strong in its defences. The walls were 
thick and high, strengthened by several immense 
bastions ; while ditches thirty yards wide and 
twenty-five deep, with five feet of water, sur- 
rounded both the town and the fort The con- 
duct of the rajah, Dyaram Jacoor, had given ca 
of apprehenaion to tho East Indin government 
to lua designs inst some of their ions, 
Accordingly, in 1817 he was aummoned by the 
ula of Hastings to dismigntle his fortifications 
and disband hia troops, At first he made pretence 
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tary alarm, there was an indistinct buzzing that | trading-vessols and pleasure-yachts, the crews of 
the grand magazine of the enemy had bec Clem whicliwate all anecusel ious 2 the deudiy freight 
up. This pany having reached my ears, I ran, | of the vessel lying near them. Just as the sun |, 
or rather rolled, along the trenches, and was| was setting, by some means which have never | 
informed that their grand magazine had really} been determined, the entire cargo of powder 

been blown up by one of our shells Again{exploded A student who was i dons a 
looking towards the tomb of deatruction, what a| street in full view of the canal witnessed the 
sight met the eye! The amoke which arose irom j terrible catastrophe, and be was the only one who 
the ruins seemed to be a solid and gubstantial | saw it and lived to relate the circumstances ‘I 
structure, ually and majestically ascending to { saw the vessel,’ saya he, ‘turn from its moorings ; 


the skiee, on its top variegated volumes /|a stream of fire burst from it in all directions; a 
of vapour, that seemed to ride upon it From] thick black cloud enveloped all the surrounding 
this ascending mountain were ever and anon and darkened the heavens, when a burat 


vomited forth sheets of vivid fire, and glittering! (explosion) louder and more dreadful than the 
sand fell in showers upon the spot. brought oudest thunder instantly followed, and vibrated 
this dense but really unsubetantial mass, was; through the air to a great distance, burying houses 
to be geen the setting sun, spreading his luminous|and churches in one common ruin. For some 
beams through the gigantic phenomenon; andj momenta, horror and consternation deprived every 
the beauty mf the sight was beyond human fancy | one of his recollection, but a universal exclamation 
followed of “O God! what is it?” Hundrede of 
ople might have been seen rushing out of their 
Falling houses and ruuning along the atrects, not 
knowing what dircction to take, many falling 
down on their knecs in the atreota, persunded 
that the last day wus cue; othere supposed that 
they had been struck by lightning ; and but 
few seemed to conjecture the real cause, At Jas 
when the thick black cloud which had envelo 
the city had cleared away a little, the awful truth _ 
was revealed,’ 

Then fullowel a scene of the prentest coneter- 
nation and distress, Such of the inhabitants os 
were not seriously hurt hurried to seek their 
friends au! uasist the sufferers, while sounds of 
disiresy and sights of ovror rose on overy sida. 
The destruction was terrmble. Within a circde of 
fifteen hundred yards, or a little under no mile—- 
that 1s, two hundred and fifty yards on every 
side from the focus of the cxplosion—every 
building was levelled, with the exevption of a 


to imagine. This tremendous volume of emoke 
seemed to rise almost perpendicularly, bearing off 
a little with the wind, which scarcely breathed. 
When it had ascended so that the sun was visible 
under it, the mass above chang: .) colour, and you 
might trace on it the most [-rilliant rays of the 
rainbow. This coutinued ascending in various 
forms, until at last it was Jost in the distance ; 
after which every eye was directed to the destruc- 
tion below; and the sight was frightful indeed. 
Heads, bodies, legs, arms, hands, speara, guns, 
musketa, planks, and colours, lay indiscriminately 
among the piles of ruins.’ 

The shock waa so terrible that it was distinctly 
felt at Meerut, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles, The interior of the fort, some four or five 
hundred persons, horsea, aud cattle of all descrip- 
tions, were destroyed; but the defences of the 
fort were very little injured, eo that the firing on 
the part of the besieged was soon renewed, and 
kept up the remainder of the day with even Y 
greater spirit. This was a ruse, however, to cover} church spire and a lurge house; the latter, how- 
tho intended cvacuation of the fort, which took | ever, threatening every moment to full, At a 
place the eame night Many of the fugitives were ; little distance beyond this line, houses were secon 
cut down by the British ; but many made good |in cvery stage of demolition, some completely 
their escape, among whom was the ryah himself. , unreofed, sume half demolished, and some wholly 
The fort and the town were afterwards coupletely | destroyed. Still farther from tbe centre, win- 
dismantled. dows, shutters, and doors were demoliched, and 

Many of tho cities and towns on the Enrspean| the slutes and tiles were atripped from tho roofs, 
continent have passed through great vicissitudes | marking the severe but dimimished force of the 
The ravages of war, pestilence, floods, and fires,! shock. At the extreme limit of the destructive 
have all by turns wrought great museriea, and | influence, the damuye was mostly confined to the 

roduced untold suffering in not a few of them. | winduws, the glass of which was nailpaly shiv- 

‘he history of some has been writien in blood | ered into fragny its, which were scattered about 
and fire, of which in some instances traces yet | in all direction... : ; 
remain. No one of them has suffered more,| Amidst this dreadful chaos of matctial things, 
however, than the fine old city of Leyden. ; there wer to be »cen men and women in the bitter- 
The sieges it had endured, the plagues which ; est anguish, wringing their Landa, as they sought 
had visited it, the fires which had ravaged it, had | among the vlackened and mutilated corpses their 
left their scars; but the most terrible calamity ; partners in hfe or their beloved offepring ; while, 
which bas befallen it, at Jeast 90 far as ita audden-} mingling with the crica of the bereaved rose tha 
ness and destructive forces are concerned, is an/ wails, the groans, and the appeals of the wounded, 
explosion which took place on January 12, 1807. ; the half-buried and the dying. The occasional 
An explosion had taken place some three centurics | fall of ruinvd bouses and other Luildinga varied 
or more before, but it wan not nearly so destruc- | the catalogue of horrore and the awful chorus 
tive in its character as this more recent one. On! of misery. Children suffered very severely. In 


eee. 





the above-mentioned day, a vessel, containing two! the atreet dong which the canal rans in which 
handred and fifty barrels of peder ae pro-| the disaster occurred, five large echoola ; at 
ceeding from Delft to Utrecht, and stopped for; the time of the explosion were crowded with 
awhile at Leyden It was moored to a tree in‘ acholam. Tg, these Pe et roshed to seek 
re which pases through one | for absent cfr. re of these were dug 
of the streets in the city. Near it were | out of the ruiow; some scrionsly injured, some 
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only slightly, some crushed and mangled so that 

to recognise them. It was a heart- 
rending sight to see parents digging among the 
ruins for their ing children, often spending 
their efforts for naught, or to recover a body 
blackened and dismembered and recognisable only 
by the clothes, Some of the children, aa is not 
seldom the cage in such calamities, were almost 
mics eany peers: Very many of them, 
however, perished. 

To add to the direness of the calamity, a fire 
broke out among the ruina, and raged so fiercely 
that the remaining part of the city was threatened 
with destruction. Happily, help was not wanting, 
as numbers of the inhabitants came to attempt to 
rescue the buried nnd suppress the fire, Shortly 
afterwards, too, people began to arrive from the 
country around, as the explosion had been heard 
at a diatance of fifty miles. 

As night set in, the horrors of the acene were 
dinchesnad The wind rose, and the weather was 
tempestuous. Added to the falling of houses, the 
shrieks and groans of the injured, the blackness 
of the smoke, the roaring of the wind, and the 
reging of the flames, were the lamentations of 
those who had Jost husband, or wife, or children, 
or friends by the explosion, Some were para- 
lysed with astonishment and fear; others were 
so éxcited that they knew not what to do or how 
to act; but the majority retained their presence 
of mind and worked away with a will. 

The Hogue is not many miles from Leyden, 
‘Louis Napoleon wos then king of Holland, and 
he was at the former place when the explosion 
occurred. The city was sliaken as by an earth- 
quake; and the stupendous column of flame, which 
Tore to a great height for about thirty seconds, 
and wos succeeded by the lurid blaze of the fire, 
convinced the people that something dreadful had 
happened. The king despatched an aide-de-camp 
to make inquirics, On the return of the messen- 
ger, he himself hastened to the doomed and terror- 
stricken city, ordering all the soldiers in the 
neareat garrisons to attend without arms, First 
sctting the soldiers to work 1o suppress the flames 
and extricate the wounded, offering a reward of 
ten ducata for each one rescued, he next made 
arrangements for the reception and treatment of 
the injured in the neighbouring towns and in the 
palace, erected in a wood outside the city, which 
was thrown open as an asylum for the homeless. 
By means of firecngines, the flames were at 
length auppressed ; and the king returned to the 
Hague, to collect money to relieve the distress of 
the sufferers and secure their subsistence. 

Order waa soon restored, Tha inhabitants and 
their many helpers were divided into clasaca, 
irreapactive of rank, and told off to different 
departments of work; and the ruins were goon 
removed outside the boundary of the city. The 
Keel of the vesscl which hod conveyed the 
destructive material was found imbedded in the 
earth, far from the canal; the anchor was found 
in a field outside the city; and a large piece of 
lead had been projected into a distant street. 

The explosion overthrew more than two hun- 
dred houses and othampbuildings, and serious] 

eix hundred” more. rare hanaied 
people were killed, two thousand more 
wounded. Among the er were two pro- 
fessora at the university; and among the Inhter 
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one professor, who afterwards died from the : 
injuries he had received. F 

eens ie the bya the rn | 

in from a ° ; and thon 
Tee clin were ee with the roy aaub- | 
scription list was opened in London for the 
assistance of the Leydeners, which realjsed several 
thousand pounds, They were efficiently helped, 
also, in other waya 

The Dutch government undertook the city 
debta, steeple the citizens from the payment . 
of certain taxes for a number of years, and ex- 
tended the privileges and honours of the univer- 
sity. Thus encouraged, the Leydeners soon 
rebuilt their city; and it was not long before 
prosperity pwinlel their endeavours, ad helped 
to efface the marks of their suffering and losa, 





THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
A STORY IN NINE CHAPTERA. 
By T. W. Sreicar. 
CHAITER V. 


Srx months had come and gone since Grandad’s 
birthday, during which time o startling change 
had come over the epirit of Matthew Roding’s 
dream. How this change, which affected not him 
alone but thousands of others, first began to make 
itaelf felt, no one seemed to know. Little fitful 
puffs of air that came and went quickly, seeming 
to emanate now from one point of the compass 
and now from another, but which, to the eyes of 
experienced mariners, betokened worse to follow, 
began to ruffle and flutter the sunny waters of 
speculation. Then the sky became slowly over- 
cast and the wind of rumour began to blow, 
moaning and whispering ominously among the 
rigging of the hundreds of fair argosies which 
not long ago had left port Jaden with golden 
hopes. Of these, some took alarm at once, and 
ran for the nearest shelter; while others, con- 
fident in their seaworthiness, only clapped on 
more eail and stood boldly on their course. 

Then, one morning, came a thunderclap that 
startled everybody. One of the most widely 
known firms in the City—a house which had 
withstood many a storm in years gone by, and 
against whose atability not a word had ever been 
whispered—had failed suddenly and without 
warning, with liabilities estimated at upwards 
of a million of pounds, and—which seema an 
almost inevitable corollary in such cases—had 
brought down several lesser houses in its fall 
Then, indeed, the tornado burst in all its fury. 
One of those periods of wild and unreasoning 
panic eet in, when men walk about as if afraid 
of their own shadows, and each one regards his 
fellows with an eye of auspicion. It was a time 
of disaster and ruin to thousands, to be talked 
of with bated breath in years to came. 

It was scercely to be expected that Matthew 
Roding’s shallow bark, steered though it was with 
consummate akill, should escape unscathed whea 
so many nobler craft had foundered ih open sea. 
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It had indeed been sorely butleted, and although 
nearly everything had ‘gone by the board,’ it 
still contrived to keep afloat, and Matthew stuck 
manfully to the helm. There were times when 
he was not without hopes of ultimately weather- 
ing the storm; but there were other times 
when despair weighed heavily on his heart, and 
he felt like a man waging a hopcleas fight against 
destiny. 

The ten thousand pounds with which he hal 
made a second start in life less than three 
yeara ago, which was to- have been merely the 
foundation of the colossal fortune he intended 
to build up, had, together with a few other 
thousands, the result of some of his earlier and 
more cautious ventures, been gradually but surely 
swallowed up by the insatiable quicksands among 
whose fatal mazes, in the mad race for gold, 
he had rashly ventured. For, if Matthew Roding 
had been the means of other people losin 
their money, he had lost his own as well; il, 
through his representations, they had pinned their 
faith to certain speculations which in the end 
had turned out to be little better than gigantic 
swindlea, he had pinned his own faith in the 
same place for every one to sec. He had, in fact, 
been outwitted, and made a cat’s-paw of, by men 
far keener and more unscrupulous than himself— 
men who, in the wild seramble for wealth, had 
everything to hope fur, and neither fortune nor 
reputation to lose. 

At Chesterfield Villa, meanwhile, everything, 
to all outward appearance, was going as merrily 
as a iartiage bell, ‘True it is that there was 
a great scarcity of ready-money in the establish- 
ment, and that the tradespeople were on the 
eve of revolt; but of that the guests who ate 
Matthew Roding’s excellent dinners or crowded 
his wife’s drawing-room knew nothing. Indeed, 
if they had been aware of the fact, they would 
not have cared one iota so Jung aa the hospituble 
doora remained open to them; ond it may be 
that more than one of them were in a like pre- 
dicament themselves, 

For some time past, Mrs Roding had not been 
without her suspicions that all was not so well 
with regard to her busband’s affairs as appeared 
on the surlace, and, to do her justice, she had 
more than once hinted, in terms as strong as 
she dared use to him, that she would willingly 
retrench her expenditurc if he wished her to do 
so. But of this Matthew would not lear. He 
pooh-poohed her half-implied fears, and told her 
that if she would only attend to the matters 
which concerned her, he knew how to attend to 
those which concerned him. The truth was that 
he could not afford to make a less show in the 
eyes of the world than he had hitherto done. 
It would never do to Jet people suspect on what 
a sandy foundation his prosperity was built; 
confidence must be maintained at any and every 
cost. He was like a runner who has entered 
himself for a race in which he haa staked all he 
holds in the world. Come what may, the 
must be kept up, even though he should arp 
dead at the winning- 

Whether Mra i 
she made-believe to be so, and plunged more 
deeply still into that whirlpool of so-called ‘ plea- 
aure'in which s0 many people contrive to drown 
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their cares by day, only to have the ghosta of 
them, in yet more fearful guise, haunt their 
pillows by aA tae 

Through the influence of Lady Pengelly, Mzs 
Roding been ‘taken up’ by certain on- 
able or semi-fashionablo people at the West End : 
but the experience had not proved altogether 
such a blissful one as she ha anticipate At 
Tulse Hill she was o personage of some import- 
ance, whereas in the drawing-rooms of Belgravia. 
she found herself to be little better than a nonen- 
tity. Now, Mre Roding was of that frame of 
niind which does not like te be looked upon as 
a nonentity anywhere, and, after several morti- 
fying experiences, she came to the conclusion 
that it is better to reign among your own tribe, 
however insignificant that tribe may be in the 
estimation of the world in genera], than to live 
at Rome and be a nobody. One advantage, of 
which we may be sure she duly availed herself, 
hed accrued to Mrs Roding from her brief con- 
tact with the fine fleur of Society: she wag in 
a position to excite the envy—not to speak of 
feelings still more unch:ritable—of all her ‘dear’ 
friends and acquaintances by favour‘ng them with 
a full, true, and particular account of her adveu- 
tures in fairyland—-how Lord Pengelly took her 
in to dinner on two occasions; Pace she had 
driven in the Row with her Ladyship, and bad 
had all the celebrities of tha day poiuted out to 
her; how she had been to the Countess of 
Clondooley’s garden-party, and what a eweet, 
amiable creature her daughter, tho Lady Graney, 
was. And so on—and go on; with an ater: 
present undercurrent of wonder that people of 
rank and fashion should dress so plainly, and 
talk ao informally, and be altogether so little 
different from the ‘common herd. Like tho con- 
jurer’s fomous bottle, the topic seemed an inex- 
haustible one, and it waa inexpressibly acothing 
to her feclinga to be able to dilate on it to her 
heart's content. ° 

Grandad was os hale and hearty as ever, leadin 
his customary quiet and uneventful life, to a 
appearance heeding nobody, and heeded Vv none 
—Mary and are always excepted. He read 
his newspaper, played on his fiddle, and 
smoked countless meditative pipes in the ponies, 
and had surreptitious interviews with Bunker 
two or three times a month, the latter havin 
been duly reinstated in his former position -wil 
the firm. Now and ogain, he penetrated os far 
north as Bloomsbury, and looked in for an hour 
or two at his grandson’s studio, where he enjoyed 
the society of the young fellows who were in 
the habit of dropping in there of on afternoon. 
Of bis sop, he nowadays saw less and less. It 
almost scomed an if Matthew avoided him of set’ 3 
purpose, but of this Grandad spoke no word to 
any one. When Matthew and he were together, 
their conversation, aa if by mutual consent, was 
confined to outside topics ; but whether one week 
or three had clapaed since they saw each other 
last, Graudsd seemed never to cail to orind. 

Mrs “lcding’s schame for banishing Grandad 
from his som’s roaf bad for the present fallen | 
into abeyance: For om thing, her recent tld 
into jongble life had occupied so much of 
her time though@athat many minor matters. 
—~of which this was Oe—had aaper Copan 
laid aside for the time being ; but she by no 
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ona abandoned her project or given it up as 
CO 
e breach between Raff and his father stood 
jast the eame as it had done for so long a time 
ft, For any mention Matthew ever made of 
is son, there might have been no such person 
as the latter in existence. In the eyes of the 
father, the son had, if not exactly disgraced him- 
self, proved himself unworthy of further recog- 
nition or consideration by the mode of life he 
had deliberately adopted ; for in all matters con- 
nected with art, in whatever form it might find 
its outcome, Matthew Roding was o thorough- 
going Philistine. He would buy pictures to 
ang on his walla because it wos the correct 
thing to do; but for tHe man who painted them 
he only o sort of pitying contempt; and 
that a son of his should sink so low as to choose 
of his own free-will to earn a living by daubing 
canvases, eeemed to him nothing less than mon- 
| atrous, 

Ruff Roding had told Mary Nunnely, in his 
impetuous way, that, now he felt his feet firmly 
planted on the ladder he meant to climb, he had 
made up his mind they should be married in 
six months’ time; and he would have carried 
out his intention, despite his father and every 
one, had not Grandad, when spoken to on the 
subject, dumfounded him by saying: ‘If I were 
you, lad, I wouldn’t do anything rashly. You’ve 
plenty of time before you ; better bide awhile.’ 

This rebuff, coming from a quarter whence 
he least expected it—for Grandad had been in 
the confidence of Mary and himeelf all along— 
took the young painter considerably aback. 

‘But why wait, Grandad?’ he queried, a little 
hotly. ‘I’ve put away ao bit of money, as you 
know; and os soon as the picture I’m now at 

on is finished, there will be a lump more 
to add to it. Mary and I only intend to begin 
housekceping in a very humble way. Dear girl! 
I believe sho would be happy with any one 
she cared for in a cottage at ten pounds a year. 
And then, when I have the responsibility of a 
wife and a home resting on my shoulders, it 
will nerve mo on to work still harder than I 
+ do now; and I’ve often beard you say whut 
Fo fine thing plenty of hard work is for a young 
+ fellow. Then there’s another point which, now 
# that we are on the subieeh I may as well mention 
f} —although Mary and I agreed to keep it a secret 
till the wedding came off—and that is this: when 
‘| Mary and I are man and wife, we want our dear 
old Grandad to come and live with us. Although 
he nevor says a word about it, we know that hi 
can't be happy where he is now, and we have the 
audacity to think he would be #0 with us At 
anyrate, it wouldn’t be the fault of the two people 
iu the world who love him best, if he were not. 
| So now, Grandad, why should we bide awhile? 
H Why not get married “right awny,” os the Ame- 
ricans say, and have done with it? 

Grandad’s face worked strangely for a moment 
or two before ho answered ‘You young folk are 
always in such a desperate hurry about every- 
thing,” be aaid; ‘but when yon are in love, aa 
pa ar it, ol age allowances must be made. 

me, now, jd anything to you 
ence penal Saag le her six months 


“eT Not a word. I never knew you had made 
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her a promise of any kind,’ said Ruff, with wide- 
en eyes. 

‘I hardly supposed she would tell you, but one 
can never be sure what these kittenish creatures 
will or won't do. However, now that I have 
mentioned it, I suppose you will give the girl no 
peace till you have wormed it out of her, unless I 
tell you first. What I promised was this: that 
before, or by the end of this year you should 
be reconciled to your father, and that he should 

ive his consent to your marriage with Mary. 
aa I wrong, then, in asking you to have 
patience and wait awhile ?’ 

Ruff sat staring at Grandad for a little time, 
as if bereft of the power of speech: then he 
drew a long breath, and said: ‘And you promised 
all that! Is the age of miracles, then, not yet 
over 3” 

The old man’s only answer was a sort of inward 
ehuckle, Then the two charged and lighted their 
pipes with as much aolemnity os thongh engaged 
in some sacrificial rite, and puffed away in silence 
for some minutes. 

Ruoff was on the tenter-hooks of curiosity; but 
he knew something of Grandad’s peculiarities, 
and that he was not a man who cared to be 
closely questioned. 

In a little while Grandad knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and rose to go. Then, laying a 
hand on his grandson’s shoulder and looking him 
straight in the cyes, he said, in ulmost the very 
words he bad used to Mary: ‘Have no fear. 
That which T promise I can perform.’ And that 
was the only satisfaction the young man could 
obtain. 





On a certain October evening, Matthew Roding 
reached home in a hansom cab somewhere between 
nine and ten o'clock. It was one of those evenings 
on which his wife held one of her ‘small and 
early’ gatherings) Mrs Roding’s parties were ve: 

pular, and wero always numerously attended. 

ights shone in nearly every window, and a lady, 
with o very shrill soprano voice, was tearing 
the last popular ballad to tatters, to the accom- 
animent of a violin and piano, as Matthew's cab 
pe up at the door. aicty of any kind, or 
even the mere semblance of it, was as far from 
his mood this evening as aan is from darkness. 
He had spent an extremely harassing day in 
the City, and his sole desire just now was to 
escape unnoticed to his own room and there ahut 
himeclf up from every one. On his way home, 
he had been revolving in his mind a certain train 
of circumstances which had occupied much of 
his thoughts during the last few weeks. What 
Bunker had told Grandad on the latter's birth- 
day cting certain information which had 
come to his eara of Matthew’s intention to dispose 
of the business at Bankside, had proved to be 
founded on fact. The business had fallen off 
folly one-third since it had come into Matthew's 
hands, and his intention had been to work it 
afresh 2s far as possible, and then to dispose of it 
to the highest bidder. But.the Fates had proved 
unkind, Affairs of late had gone ao much awry 
with him, that, in order to enable him to mest 
certain pressing liabilities, he had found himself 
co! led to put the Bankeide business into the 
et without delay. The firm was onb of long 
standing, and the business, or as much of % 
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as was left, being found to be sound at core, 
& customer soon presented himself. Everything 
went on satisfactorily, and the negoti&tions were 
all but somplett when suddenly the customer 
that was to have been, drew back, and refused to 
proceed a atep further in the matter; in addition 
to which, he absolutely declined to assign any 
reason for his sudden and unaccountable change 
of front. There was nothing for it but to put up 
the business a second time, which was according 
done, and before Jong a second would-be peiren il 
presented himself. But again at the last moment 
the affair fell through, precisely as the firat one 
had done; nor in t is case, any more than the 
other, was any id aap forthcoming. Matthew 
Roding was coniounded ; he felt as if he were 
being made the sport of some malignant sprite, 
who was alowly but surely hounding him onward 
to his doom. It may be that Grandad might 
have been able to furnish him with a solution of 


the sayetery, had Matthew taken him into his 
confidence, but that was the last thing he thought 
of doing. The money he had ‘ooked forward to 


obtaining from the sale was of the atmost import- 
ance to : he had counted “upon it as a cer- 
tainty ; the lack of it would increase his diffi- 
culties tenfold, Ruin, and not merely ruin, but 
disgrace, toomed imminently before him. The 
iron courage which had hitherto sustained him 
was beginning to give way at last. 

After letting himself into the house by means 
of his latchkey, he beckoned to the page who 
was standing in the hall. ‘Don’t let any one 
know that am at home,’ he said; ‘I have 
letters to write, and must not be disturbed? 

There was a back staircase for the servants’ use 
leading to the upper floors, and of this Matthew 
now availed himself. The music came to hin in 
fitful bursta when some distant door was opened 
for a moment. What a ghastly mockery it 
sounded to him, knowing how close he stuod to 
the brink of ruin! Were all his toilings and 
strivings, if they had proved successful, to have 
had for their end and aim no other abject than 
this?—that his wife should be able to array herself 
like a peacock, and to ‘entertain,’ with a degree 
of leva rofusion which would cause every onc 
there to envy her, a number of penis for whom 
she cared nothing, and who cared nothing for her 
in return. ‘A noble ambition, truly {’? muttered 
Matthew to himself with a sneer. And yet he 
could count as many men as he had fingers, all 
known to him, whose ambition seemed never to 
soar any higher than that. 

On his way to his ‘den, he had to pass his 
child's bedroom. The door was half open, and 
sane a pahe and hearing voices, he looked in. 

and reddy were ite sole occupants, the 
inter robed in his nightgown, just ready to be 
pepped into bed. It was his usual hour, 

t he had been to a chi Ys party and had 
not dong eco aren 

papa!’ he cried, clapping his hands 

gleefully Ss soon os his fathers head was pro- 

truded through the doorway, ‘do tum in and 

hear me say my pwa¥cra Mamma never will 

hear me; she’s always 20 vewy, vewy buay; but 

il hear me to-night, won't ou? J vig 
t to say “God bwess pa oT, Ma 
eran to his father, his little » white feet ¢ 

ing like marble on the dark carpet, met drew 


oe 
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him into the room, Matthew sat down, con- 
trelied thereto by eome impulse, which he wae 
ieee esa to resist. Then the child knelt beside 

and placed hia little palms together ond 
taid his simple prayers. The hard, worldly max 
waa moved as he had not been moved for 
When the child had said his last ‘Amen,’ he 
snatched him up in hig arma, imprinted hale- 
a-dozen kiasea on his feyes, his cheeks, and hie 
lips, and then setting him down, left the room 
quickly without a word. 

The strains of a waltz floated to his ears na 
he passed on to his room; the dancers below 
were footing it merrily; an icy wind seemed 
to chill him to the marrow os he paused for 
& moment at the head of the stairs, unknowing 
what he did, to listen. 
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Nor very long ago, the present writer was visit- 
ing a friend at his suburban residence, and while 
sitting in the open air on a kind of balcony which 
ran behind the house at the head uf the garden, 
his attention was called to the great number of | 
smuts—or, as they are called in London, ‘blacke’ | 
—which rolled about in flocks upon the stone , 
floor of the balcony with every breath of wind. 
To compare small things with great, they | 
resembled o vast herd of buffaloes dotting the 
extensive plain of the floor, and wandering in 
droves and herds upon its even eurface. To my 
friend’s honackeeper, their appearance suggested 
an idea of a different sort. ‘I think we shall 
have a storm,’ she said, ‘there are so many smuta 
about.’ 

‘Very likely,’ thought the writer, ‘though I doe 
not sce the connection.’ 

The day, however, was sultry and close; a gray 
yellowish haze obscured the sky, ond there WAS 
very little breeze stirring. It looked, in short, os 
if we were about to have a thunderstorm; the 
heavens wero ominous of it; and one seemed to 
feel the oppressiveness of un atmosphere over- 
charged with electricity. 

On thinking the matter over, a explanation 
of the housewife’a remark auggested itself. The 
recent experimer:ia of Dr Oliver J, Lodge have 
shown that smuke is rapidly condensed in air 
which is highly charged with electricity, and this 
fact might very well account for the falling soot, 
Dr Lodge fills a bell jar full of dense fumes from 
burning turpentine, and in a few minutes causes 
it to deposit in flakes of suot upon the sides and 
bottom of the jar by simply pasaing the discharge 
from an electrical machine through it. The 
method hos been practically applied to the con- 
densation of lead-fumes in Wales; and the 
explanatiqn of its efficacy ia, that tho particles 
of smoke becoming electrified, accumulate upon 
the sides of the vessel The same action may 
take place on « larger ecale in the atmosphere 
when charged arith electricity ; and hencs the 
nnasnal falling ot ‘blake’ when ‘thunder is in 
the air,’ 
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There are probably many sayings and practices 
of common te which an ih ie ws te 
to a acientific source ; and an interesting chapter 
on old wives’ wisdom might perhaps be written. 
On this occasion, however, we shall only refer to 
one or two other instances which come to mind. 
The first of these is also of an electrical nature, 
and concerns the curious custom of drawing the 
blinds of a room down on the java of a 
thunderstorm, and removing the looking-glasa 
from its place on the toilet-table before the 
window, to place it face downwards on the bed. 
This is a very old practice, done by rote, and 
usually without any understanding of the reasons 
for it on the part of those who do it. The object, 
of course, is to guard against being struck b: 
lightning ; and the hidden reasons are in 
robability the following: The blind is drawn 
Rows to kecp out the flash, which is at least of a 
startling character, and may even be so powerful 
as to injure the eyesight ; the looking-plass being 
coated with a metallic amalgam of mercury, 
exposing a conductor in the path of the electric 
discharge to the ‘earth,’ is calculated to draw the 
lightning. When it is taken from the window 
and placed face downwards on the bed, it is, in 
fact, very well insulated ; for the thick layor of 
woollen blankets on which it is laid, and the glass 
face, tend to isolate it electrically from the tloor 
or the walle, which may be regarded as parts of 
the ‘earth.’ The prone position of the metallic 
surface is also leas likely to draw the lightning 
discharge downwards than when the murror is 
placed vertically, becaneo there is then a shorter 
ength of conductor in a vertical direction. 

Another superstition of the household, if it can 
be called such, is to place the poker in front of o 
fire which is burning low, in order to quicken and 
make it burn up. The poker is leaned against 
the ribs with its head on the hearth, and its point 
inclined over the top bar of the grate. In spite 
of much scientific scepticism, housewives as a rule 
believe in the efficacy of this device for making 
the fire ‘draw ;’ and we think they are very likely 
right, as we shall attempt to show. The poker, 
passing as it does in front of the grate and leaning 
against the bars, geta warmed up, and conducts 
heat from the front of Lhe grato to its point, which 
ie situated in the air above the fire. Now, the 
warm point of the poker must rarofy thia air ti 
some extent, thoreby causing a greater draught 
from below and up the chimney. The increased 
draught causes the fire to burn wore briskly, the 
pokar gets warmer and the draught intensified 
until the fire is blasing brightly. 

The habit of covering the front of a fire 
with a sheet of paper in order to kindle it up, is 
also traceable to the increased draught caused 
through the fire itself from below; but it is 
neither ao puzzling nor so scientific as the artifice 
of tho poker. 

Talking of fires, one often hears it said that the 
‘sun hos put the fire out,’ and verily the black- 
ened coals and gray ashes often seem to testify to 
the assertion. But why should the sun’s rays 
extinguish a fire, as if the aolar orb were jealous 
of the lesser luminary? For this reacon, perhaps, 
that the sunbeams warm and rarefy the air around 
‘ the fire, thereby producing conditions unfavour- 
able to the energetic combtetion of the coal The 
oxidation of the carbon by the carbon is dimin- 


ished in the rarer atmosphere and the feebler 


traced | draught. The fire, therefore, gradually languishes 


and goes out. 


THE CURSE OF GOLD. 


There is a singular superstition in the mining 
districts of America that the discoverers of hidden 
treasures in the bowels of the earth are sure to 
meet with a violent end. Many instances are 
from time to time adduced in support of the state- 
ment, and go far to show that numbers of adven- 
turera literally die in their shoes. The original 

roprietors of close on forty successful mines have 

m accounted for in thia way. Twelve were 
shot, three were ingulfed, while the rest disap- 
peared in the cities of Dakota and New Mexico, 
and| were never heard of afterwards. George H. 
Fryer, from whom the Fryer Hill Mine had its 
name, committed suicide in Denver. Two yeara 
before his death, he possessed one million dollars ; 
the expenses of his funeral had to be paid by the 
authorities, The discoverer of the Standard Mine 
in California was swallowed up by an avalanche. 
Colonel Storey, another wealthy miner, was killed 
by the Pyramid Indians. William Fairweather, 
who brought to light the hidden treasures of Alder 
Gulch, came to his death by drinking and riotous 
living. A yet more terrible end bad William 
Farrell in a hospital at San Francisco. He had 
discovered the mch mine at Meadow Lake; but 
hundreds of deceived gold-seckers surrounded his 
bed, ‘gnashing and grinning so horribly that he 
could not die” The owner of the Homestake 
Mine Lecame a highwayman; one day he attacked 
a mailcoach, but the attendants shot him dead. 
John Homer of the Homer Mine spent his last 
cent, and then put a bullet through his brain. 
*Doughnut Bill, ‘Old Eureka,’ ‘Ninemile Clarke,’ 
died literally in their shoes, being killed in saloon 
scuttes. Montana Plummer, who discovered one 
of the richest minea in the world, and was sheriff 
for a time, dicd on the gallows. 


The Serial Story in CuamMBErs's JOURNAL for next 
year will be, 
THIS MORTAL COIL 
Dy Grant ALLEN, Author of ‘In All Shades,’ dc. 


‘HOr RE’ 
A SONNET ON THE PICTURE BY @, F. WATTS, B.A. 


Tuo sittest blindfald on a world of woe ; 
Aruund, the powers of darkness still hold sway; 
Yet thy palo check is lit Ly one soft ray, 

And from thy broken lyre sweet echoes flow. 

Thy head is bowed with disappointment, so 

‘how canst not chase the shadows quite away; 

Dut o'er thy head there broaks God’s glorious day, 
How bright, thy darkened eyes can never know. 
Aronnd thee, chaos; and beneath, despair, 

Whose surging waters leap up to thy feet. 

They cannot whelm thee, howsoe'er they baat. 
Patient and calmly still thou sittest there ; 

Thy amile has power to cheer a world's distress ; 

Thou art immortal in thy loveliness! 

” Winntax C. Harn 
Printed and Published by W. & R. Cuawnerra, 47 Patar- 
noster Row, Lorpox, and 339 High Street, Epinsrgen. 
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} THE POUND STERLING. 





ounce Silver and copper coins are only tokens ; 
that ia to say, they may not be legally used to 


Sincz we endeavoured to show what ie Bi- | discharge debts above a emall amount 


Mmetallism, the great Silver Question has con- 
tinued to be discussed by some few who under- 
stand it, and by a great many who de nob} A 
Royal Commission has been appointed, and is 
still pursuing its investigationa, but haa yet made 
no Report, while the volume of evidence it has 
so far published does not throw much additional 
light upon the subject. The problem to be solved 
is, how far has the depreciation of silver affected 
the purchasing power of gold and thus depressed 
prices? How far has the appreciation of gold 
affected the depreciation of silver? And is the 
restoration of silver to the position of an alterna- 
tive standard of value with gold practicable and 
desirable? We are not going to discues any of 
the branches of the problem here; but it may 
help our readers to a better understanding of ite 
conditions, if we present some facta in the history 
of the Pound Sterling. 

Ricardo, the great political economist, suid that 
‘commodities meaaure the value of money, as 
Money measures the value of commodities.’ But, 
as commonly understood, money is the vehicle 
employed by communities for exchanging values ; 
that is to say, it is in wee not for ita intrinsic 
value, but as a standard of value. It may have an 
intrinsic value, as we bave seen before in the case 
of gold, but the intrinsic value ia not necessarily 
the result of its employment as money. Bank-notes 
and promissory-notes—in other worde, paper cur- 
Tency—express value, and are used to exchange 
values, but are not in themselves intrinsically 
valuable. The monetary system of a nation 
existe for the purpose of maintaining an acknow- 
ledged standard of value, and hence it becomes a 
matter of State importance and control. Accord- 
ing to the law of England, by statute enacted in 
1816, geld is the sole legal standard of value in 
this country. The Pound Sterling is the unit of 
valae, and the Pound Sterling means now the 
sovereign of 12327447 grains troy. 
price of gold fixed by law is £3, 17s, 104d. per 





Mints are said to have been in existence before 
the time of Atheletan, At anyrate, in his reign 
(928) regulations were iasued for the government 
of the Mint in London and of several provincial 
mints under its control, Jn the time of Edward I, 
the Mint was managed by Italians, as English- 
taen do not seem to have then acquired the art of 
coining ; und in the reign of Edward III, the 
operators were formed into a corporation by royal 
charter. It was in this reign that gold was first 
taken to the Mint for coinage; but of course gold 
coin was in use long before that. The Romans 
had gold coins two centuries before the Christian 
era ; and it is possible thet the Macedonians, three 
centuries earlier, also used gold. The Anglo- 
Saxona, however, only coined ailver; and the 
firet record of gold coins struck in England occurs 
in 1257, 

Sovereigns were firat minted in 1489, and 
guineas in 1663. The name of the latter coin 
was given because the gold frum which it was 
made was brought by some African merchants 
from the coast of Guinea. When first struck, the 
guinen was value for twenty shillings; but by 
1695 it had become value for thirty shillings. 
After that, it was reduced at different times, until, 
in 1717, it became as now underatood, equivalent 
to twenty-one shillings. It is interesting to note 
that the firat guineas bore the impression of an 
elephant, in token, doubtless, of their African 
origin. These coins, as they became rose 
again in nominal value—so much so, that in 1811 
an Act wes passed prohibitmg their exportation, 
and also their sale at a higher price then twesity- 
ove shillings. In 1817, sovereigns were 
coined, and the issue of guineas was discontinued, 
and has never been resumed. 

It is asserted by economiste that the purchasing 
value of the sqvereign increased about twenty-five 
per cont, betwee 1875 and 1865—that is to say, 


The Mint| that in the latter year {t was able to purchase 


as much se was obtainable for twenty-five shillings 


ater es 





bet 
Lend 
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in the former year. Other calculations show that 
within the last fifteen years the purchasing power 
of the sovereign has increased from twenty shil- 
lings to thirty shillings, This is what is meant 
by the ‘appreciation of gold,’ taking money in 
Ricardo’e sense as the measure of value of com- 
modities, and itself measured by commoiities. 
The depreciation of prices and the appreciation 
of gold as the standard of value thus mean the 
same thing. 

Now, the origin of the Pound Sterling was 
in this way. In the days of William the 
Conqueror, the management of the currency was 
in the hands of the Jews, who thoroughly under- 
stood the principles of money. They took a 
certain quantity of silver, of a weight known as 
the ‘Tower pound,’ which was something between 
& Roman pound and a pound troy. This was 
the standard of measurement, the unit of value. 
Ont of this pound of silver were cut twenty 
separate coins, called shillings. Out of a shil- 
ling were then cut twelve separate coins, called 
pennies. The weight of the silver penny was 
@ pennyweight—the two hundred and forticth 
part of a ‘Tower pound ;’ and this was the actual 
coin in circulation, for ehillings were only nomi- 
nally coined. These silver pennies weighed each 
one-twentieth part of an ounce, and in modern 
money would be worth about twopence-halfpenny 
each. 

Previous to 1216, rents were pnid mostly in 


kind, and in fact money was not to be found 


among the masses of the people at all. But in 
that year coin was made ‘Sterling’—a word 
supposed by some to le derived from ‘ Easterling,’ 
the name given to German traders in England 
noted for the pure quality of their money. 
Camden says: ‘In the time of King Richard 1, 
monie coined in the enst parts of Germanie 
began to be of especial request in England for 
puritie thereof, and was called Easterling monie, 
as all the inhabitants of those parts were called 
Hasterlings; and shortly after, some of the coun- 
trie skillfull in mint ‘mattera and alloys were 
sent into this realme to bring the coin to per- 
fection ; which since that time was called of them 
Sterling, for Easterling.’ In Holinshed, we read 
that ‘certain merchants of Norwaie, Denmarke, 
and of others those ties, called Ostomanni, or, 
as in our vulgar language we terma them 
Faaterlings, becanse they lie east in respect of 
Tt 
The term Sterling was applied to whet was 
called the ‘money of account’—that ia to say, 
to the pound computed as equivalent to twenty 
shillings, and the shilling as equivalent to twelve 
pence. Practically, the word ‘Sterling’ meant 
pening and lawful, or, more properly speaking, 
lised money. 
e system thus introduced by the German Jews 
was in Ni down to the reign of Edward I, 
who banished the Jews from England. Their 
place as money merchants was taken by Italians ; 
and Itali as we have seen, were in charge of 
the coining operations at the Mint, The change 
is held by many not to have been one to our 
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advantage; at anyrate, the Italians are blamed 
for disordering and debasing the currency. 

So far it will be seen that English Sterli 
money—the standard of value—waa silver, an 
that the unit was the Tower pound-weight of 
that metal. A shilling was the twentieth, and a 
penny the two hundred and fortieth, part of the 
unit—and the nominal value of the coins corre- 
sponded with the real value. The Italians intro- 
duced gold for edniee t sea, and the whole 
system had to be altered. In or about 1300, the 

ound Sterling ceased to be a pound-weight of 
silver; for the Tower pound, instead of being 
divided into twenty parts, called shillings, or two 
hundred and forty parts, called pennies, was 
divided into thirty or forty parta, still called 
shillinga, although twenty shillings was still 
called a Pound Sterling. After this, money was 
measured by tale—that is, by the number of 
pieces—and not by weight A Pound Sterling 
was no longer a pound-weight of sterling silver ; 
and in subsequent reigns the metal itself was 
debased by the mixture of alloys, so as to in- 
crease the circulating medinm at the expense 
of the people. 

There was, of course, at firet no standard for the 
new gold coinage introduced by the Italians, and 
gold coins had to be estimated in silver. The 
ratio was constantly changing; and i¢ was not 
until 1717 that it was fixed by law. Then, by 
the advice of Sir Isaac Newton, the guinea was 
decreed to be equivalent to twenty-one silver 
shillings, on the assumption that in the open 
market the gold in a guinea would exchange for 
the silver in twenty-one shillings. Silver, how- 
ever, was still the standard of value; and gold, 
as it will be seen, had to take its valuation 
from the quantity of silver it would purchase. 
In time, the position was reversed, and gold 
became the standard by which everything, in- 
cluding silver, was meagured. A Pound Sterling 
is now the sovereign, weighing, os we have said, 
12327447 grains ed of gold of a certain ‘stan- 
dard fineness'—which means twenty-two parts of 
pure gold to two of alloy. 

The fixing of the guinea as a twenty-one shil- 
ling piece has given rise to a great deal of con- 
troveray, especially in later times, when the cur- 
rency question has been so hotly debated. It waa 
expressly stated in the royal proclamation that 
it was because of the over-valuation of gold, which 
‘has been a great cause of carrying out and lessen- 
ing the speciea of the silver coins, which is highly 
prejudicial to the trade of this kingdom.’ But 
the silver pound may be said to have co-existed 
with the gold pound antil about the beginning of 
the present century, when it was enacted fet 
silver coins should not be legal tender for debta 
exceeding forty shillinga This was Lord Liver- 
pool’s echeme, and besides reducing the legal 
tender power of silver, it also established gold as 
the sole unit of value 

Tho Pound Sterling, which, as we have seen, 
was a pound-weight of pure silver, is now repre- 
sented by 8 gold coin whose value is fixed by law 
ot the rate of £3, 17. 103d. per ounce of gold 
bullion. A pound-note, which is the paper frm 
of currency of the Pound Sterling, is founded not 
upon a pound-weight of silver or an equivalent 
weight in gold, but upon the gold- soverei 
in which it is redeemable on demand. ‘Stated 
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otherwise, it may be said that the Pound 
Sterling, which was formerly an actual tangible 
thing, is now a mere figure of ech. But 
none ‘of ue object to the unlimited repetition 
of ita expression ! : 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIP MAN. 
CHAPTER LVI.—A LAST TRIAL. 


JOSEPHINE sat on a bench behind the Magpie 
with little Beasio in her arma, looking out sen- 
ward. There was a good deal of cloud in the; 
sky, but torn, with intervals of sky, through! 


| 


which the sun ponred a rain of white light over 
the water, Seen from the alg height of the 
cliffs, the Atlantic looked like a silvery-gray. 
peeing sheet of satin, with folds of gray, and 

ashes and flakes and furla of brilliant white. | 
About the headland of Pentargon, or King ' 
Arthnr’s Head, the breakers tossed, and the water | 
was converted into milk. ‘i the bay, under the 

cliffs, the «uils were noisy, and their voices, in 

laughter or objuraation, were re-echocd by the 

black precipices, multiplied and magnified, til), 

looking on, one wondered that so much and 

such strange sound should come from the flying: 
flakes of white that glanced here and there. | 
The wind was from the west ; it had not brushed ! 
lanil since it left Fabrador; but it had lost its 

chill and harshness in passing over these endless ° 
tracts of ocean ; though it blew so strongly that it 

lifted and would have carried away an unsecured 

hat, there was a warmth and mellowncsy in 1 

that divested it of all severity. It was like the, 
reproof of 2 mother, charged with love and 

working betterment. 

The horizon wan full of change and my-tery, 
now dark ag a tnourning-ribbon, now clear aud | 
white as that of a bride; now it waz a broad belt, | 
then a single thread ; now melting into the sky, 
then mae against it. Far away, it waa blotted | 
ont by a blur of falling rain, or shatow from al 
cloud ; and here aguin by a veil of sunlight that 
was let down between the clouds, hiling all. 
hehind. 

The air was full of mnsic—the roar of the nea, 
in varied pulsations, and the pipe and flute 
among the grass and seabent on the down, and | 
the hiss of the sand-grains that were caught and | 
turned over and rolled along in the Iare patches, 
Near the extreme verge of the precipice, where ; 
the soil was crumbly, and a false step would 
phinge into destruction, the sheep were lying at 
ease, dozing, waking now and then, and approach- 
ing the sweet grass to nibble, then going back to | 
the ay 28 of the precipice to sleep again ; for the | 
sheep have ascertained that, with a wind on shore, 
the edge of the cliff is the moat sheltered spot: , 
the wind hurling itself against the crag, is beaten 
upwards and curls over, and falls farther inland, | 
just as might s wave. Consequently, in a heavy 
gale, partial stillness of air ia found at the cliff! 

e. 

osephine wore a dark-blue dress, and over her | 
head was a handkerchief, pinned beneath her. 
chin. Bessie loy, silent in her lap, with her head | 
on Joaephine’s m, aud her thiu-drawn face 
looking seaward. Josephine also was silent ; | 
she also was looking seaward. Her face was' 
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greatly chanced since we first saw her on the | 
lightship. Then she waa gitlish, with mischief 
and defiance in her splendid eyes, and life glow- 
ing in her veins, showing through her olive skin, 
Then, there was promize in her of @ handsome: 
woman, full of spirit and self-will; of a clever 
woman, who could keep a circle of men about her, 
charmed, yet wincing: a* her wit and humour. 
But the Josephine who eat on the bench of the 
Maapie was not tho same. The promise was un- 
fultiiied. The girlishnesk was gone. Tho gelf- 
confidence had made way for timidity; the 
defiance in her great dark eyes wns exchanged 
for appeal. ‘There was no mischief more lurking 
anywhere, in tne eyes, in the dimples of the 
cheek, in the curve of the lips; but there was 
an amount of noblencss, and mixed with gentle- 
nesa grent resolution, marked in all the features, 
It was like the nature of that west wind that they 
inhaled—strony yet tender, direct yet infinitely 
saft, soothing, healing, loving, strengthening— 
and pure. 

Josephine had gone through a long ordeal, to 
whieh she had subjected hefself, and from whish 
there seemed no issue. Spiritually, morally, it 
had done her good ; but it had not advanced her 
towards that end which she sought—at least so 
it eeemed to her, She was no nearer to Richard 
Cable than she had been. Uf he conferred on her 
a boon, it was in such a manner as to rob it of all 
the grace of a gift and of all the hope it might 
carry. 

What a fascination there is in looking at the 
sen! Kren the moat vu.gar soul in affected by it. 
On the sea-border we are on the frontier of the 
infinite. he sight of the ocean ia like the sound 
of music calling furth the soul from the thoughts 
of to-day, from its enge-life to freedom, and an 
unutterable yearning after what is not-—the 
Verfect. At the sight of the aca, all the aapira- 
tions long down-tradden, long forgotten, lift up 
their hance again, and stretch out of the dnat of 
eordid life. All the sorrows of the past, scarred 
over, break ont and bleed again, the blood run- 
ving down drop by drop, warm, soothing, yet 
painful. All the generous thonglite that have 
heen pared down and disfigured into mean acta 
shake off their disguise, reaasume their original 
dignity, and master ts. All the unrealitiea, the 
aflectations, which have bound us about, break 
away, and we stand forth fresh and patural and 
true. All th» selfishness, the contraction of 
interest to one miserable point, discovers ite 
unworthiness, and the heart swells with a charity 
that has no bounds. 

I have seen those who have taken novels ont 
on the downs to read, sit hour by hour looking 
seawarl, with the novel unread on the lap. The 
sea was the great reality, the infinite truth wakin 
up in ther minds a thousand thoughts an 
emotions, drawing them out, withering the bsge, 
and bracing the trae, It showed them in their 
own aclyex all the elements of the noblest 
romance; it revealed to them the true hero or 


‘heroine, iu themselves, in the ideal, towards 


which they shoul! ever strive, and in the pursuit 
of which work out the grandest of romances, 
which is nofs romance, but a great reality. 

So Josephine ..t looking seaward, and thinking 
without knowing that «he thought, and on her 
lap lay little Bessie thinking, as her eyes looked 
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seaward 
In Goethe's ballad the Erle-king calls to the child, 
uttering promises; and the father who bears the 
child does not hear the voice, and shudders at the 
thought that his child mey be lured away. The 
sea—the infinite sea, called to the child and to 
her who held the child with a voice that both 
heard-—a voice full of promise, but full of 
mystery as to what it promised. 

The bench on which Josephine sat was made 
of old wreck-timber, and at the sides stood the 
curved ribs of a ship or boat, meeting overhead, 
and boarded in, so a8 to form a rude arbour. 
The sides cut off the wind, when it did not blow 
directly on shore, and the seat was a meeting- 
place for the coastguard. As Josephine sat here, 
@ man came round the corner of the house and 
approached the place where she sat, She did 
not see him because of the planke that framed 
in the seat. Five minutes after, another man 
appeared in like manner round the other angle 
of the house, and came towards her arbour, and 
he also was uneecen as lie drew nigh, for the same 
reason. The first who came waa Richard Cable, 
and he came to see Bessie. As already said, he 
had not been to the Magpie since she had been 
there ; but of late a great uneasiness had come 
over him. He remembered what his mother had 
said, as he moved to Red Windowe—that he laid 
his foundations in his firet-born, and set up the 

ates in his youngest. In his troubled mind the 
ancy rose that he had lost his firat-born—her 
love, at least, by thwarting her, and ruined her 
happinesa; and that he was about to lose his 
poor little Beasie in another way. He had 
struggled against this impression, against his desire 
to see her, how she was progressing, to assure 
himeelf that the fear that weighed on him was 
unfounded, At length he had ridden over; and 
having heard from Mra Corye that Josephine was 
with the child on the bench, he went in esearch 
of her; very reluctant to meet Josephine, and 
very desirous to see his child. He stood sereencd 
by the side of the Lench, gray wooden wreck- 
timber planks, carved over with initials, listen- 
ing for Bessie's voivc, waiting for her to run out 
on the down, when he would go after her, catch 
her up in his arma, and carry her off, without 
having to face Josephine, 

At first he doubted whether those he sought 
were there; but there was a round knot-hole in 
one of the planks, and on looking through that, 
he saw Josephine, and the little girl leaning on 
her bosom. Jasephine’s profile waa clean cut 
against the eky, noble, fine, and beautiful; but 
he could not see from that sillouette how changed 
the face was. 
through the hole at Josephine and Bessie, ther, 
caught by the fascination of the sea, looking out 
seaward, losing himeelf in dreams full of trouble 
and pain and froth and brine, there passed a 
flicker of sunlight over the rolling ocean, like a 
akein of floss-silk of the purest white blown 
long, the gray surface, and caught and spread 
by the inequalities, and then lifted and carried 
on again by the wind. He looked at this till it 
dueppebred, and as he looked, hia sense of time 

ssed away, and he knew not how long he had 

een standing there, unable to muster courage 
to present himself before those who sat so near 
him and yet were parted from him. As he thus 
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As he thus atood, now looking ¢ } : 
| where stood Mr Cornellia, a little rift remai‘ned. 





man came round the house, from the opp) josite 
side, and ensconced himself on the other sidile of 
the arbour. This was Mr Cornelis, He® had 
driven up to the Magpie five minutes afterk the 
arrival of Cable, and had inquired for Josepi aine, 
not by name, but as ‘the young pereon sta ying 
here with one of Cable’s children.’ He had : 
to St Kerian, and had there learned where’ she 
was and what she was doing; and had come on 
to the Magpie after her. But, as he had Bueard 
from Mrs (or e that Richard had himself +i gone 
in the same dicection a few minutes beforte, he 
contented himself with elipping round the c orner 
and planting himself beside the bench, acr@ened 
by the side, where he thought he might . stand 
unobserved and hear what took place befoare he 
showed himeelf. u 

So Josephine sat on the old bench with thus! u 
of a rec arching over her, planked in orSterli y 
sides, and the sick child on her lap, both . silvy, 
both lost in a day-dream ; and on each side zelf Zr, 
unknown to her, stood a man with whom ei@ was 
intimately allied, and yet from both of wl 4 she 
was widely parted—her father and her ly gsband, 
She knew nothing of their proximity ; @he had 
not heard their steps on the turf; and thie wind 
that blew into the arbour, filled it andg whirled 
about in it, and hummed and piped and bgroke out 
into song, and sank into sobs, and pullegd at the 
timbera, making them creak, and sought gout their 
rifts, to whistle through them, so that @he could 
lear no slight sound outside that rade /orchestral 
shell. : 

Mr Cornellis leancd back against the ‘wall, with 
hie hands behind him, as a protection f:0 his coat, 
and looked ont to sea; but on him, ori him alone 
of the four, the fascination had no poaver. The 
same wondrous expanse, the same travelling glories 
and obscurities, the same mysterious depths and 
distances, and glimpses into further far-ajway, and 
screens veiling the far-off, the sama caAl of the 
many-voiced ocean jn one Pag? harnionitous song 
—pnssing over the mind of Mr Cornellis, mot even 
as a breath over a mirror that leaves a mqwmentary 
trace—it affected him not at all, for thes faculty 
was dead in him, if it had ever existed—the 
laculty of responding to the hidden things of 
nature. One deep calleth to another deep, aan 
David, sitting on the hill-slope of Bethllehem, 
looking away west to the Mediterranean, fos the 
sight of the sea woke in his soul a conscigusneas 
of the Divine, of the Eternal; and the d@ep sea 
still calla to the deep in every human so! that 
has depth ; only to the shallow puddles qloes it 
eall in vain. 

Where the planks were joined on the 
























side 


The planks had not fitted originally, or :had 
warped after having been nailed to the stanch*ons. 
Through this cleft he looked, and he could see h is 
daughter. He could not see the face of the child 
on her bosom ; but he saw the head over her arn, 
and the golden hair in dimpled waves flowing 
down upon Jovephine’s dark-blue dresa, and the: 
Latina, Soe the top of the head, and just a strip of 
white brow. 

Then both men heard the clear, beautiful voice ; 
of Josephine raised in song : : 


O wie wogt es, wie wogt es, 60 schin auf der Fluth, 
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wind caught her yellow hair and wrapped it about’ 
her face, so that she was obliged to let go her hold 


of Josephine’s shoulder with one hand, to thrust 
back her curls behind her ears 














and looking in, saw her swaying the sick Bessie in 
her arms to the rhythm of the melody. 

Cable saw more—he saw the delicate, trans- 
parent hand of his child raised, etroking the cheek 
of her nurse, and then—the song of the mermaid} ‘May I have your blue kerchief with the white 
was interrupted as Josephine turned her lips ani | spots, asked Bessie, ‘to tie over my head? The | 
kiesed the little hand. hair blows inte my eyes, and I cannot eee you,’ 

Josephine did not continue the song, but said:} Then Josephine unknotted the kerchief from 
‘Bessie, can you kneel on my lap, and let mej{ her own head—the knot was under her chin— 

i you something 1” aud tied it over the golden head of little Bessie, 

e child did not answer in words; ehe had | How was it that, in some dim way, the eight of 
become very silent of late—the closeness, the | that blue, white-spotted kerchief was familiar to 
reserve of her father was showing itself as an| Richard? ‘lt is an old pocket-handkerchief of 
inherited characterietic in her. But though she| your father's’ said Josephine, ‘and covers you 
did not apeak, she acted ; she raised her head, t, 28 his luve ig spread over your head—not. 
put her hands on Josephine’s shoulders, and knelt | over mine.’ 
on her lap, opposite her, still resting a hand on; Then Richard remembered the handkerchief 
each shoulder of her nurse. The wind blew in, | and the mockery with which once Josephine had 
took her golden huir, and swept it forward | spoken of it, 
towards the face of Josephine ; and Josephine was; ‘When your father left Hanford, where he once 
obliged to make her hold her head away, lest the | lived—that wae when you were quite a baby, and 
hair should spread itself over her face and obscur | you remember nothing about it—then he lelt this 
her eyea and prevent her from epeakiny. urchief behind, aud I have kept it ever since.’ 

“My dear Bessie, she said in a voice full of; ‘Were you there then? 
gentleness and sweetness, and with a tremble in it! ‘ Yes." 
that now never left it, ‘1 must tell you some-, ‘Why did papa leave that place for St Kerian 7’ 
thi I cannot let you coax me, and put my| ‘Because, in the first place, the cottage at St 
cheek and kiss me, as you so often do, without | Kerian came to him from your great-uncle ; and in 
your knowing to whom you show thiy love.’ ; the next, he had very painful associations with 

Then Cable's brows knitted. Josephine was , Hanford.’ 
going to betray the trust imposed on her, to tell} ‘You knew him there?’ 
the child that she was her stepmother, and to| ‘¥Yes—and it was there that the sad accident 
implant in Bessiv’s mind the suspicion that ber; happened which las made you a sufferer.’ . 
Hiker had been unjust to one who was kind and Yruul, cruel Josephine! always moundaig 
good. He took a step forward to leave his hiding- | She was about now to tell his daughter how he 

Jace and prevent the disclosure ; but he thought | lad let her fall when le wao drunk, and #0 to 
etter of his resolution, and desisted. He must { turn away the child’s heart from him. Thus were 
not proveke a scene which would agitate hia; his mother’s words likely to come true; he had 
child. ‘thrown away the heart of his eldest, and the 

‘ Bessie,’ said Josephine, ‘I do not think your heart of Lis youngest was to be plucked frum hin. 
father would wish you tu be so dear and sweet tu! He aet his elbuw against the wall, and his fingers 
me, to let me think you loved me, and remain inj he thrnst through his bair, and he looked with 


ignorance of what +hould be told.’ | eves that yleamed with remores and anger through 
‘She is falee also” thought Cable ; ‘she knows I | the knot-hole at Josephine. 
do not wish it’ j; Then she went on, in her low voice, that quiv- 


‘My darling,’ continued Josephine, ‘look ms; cred as sunlight vo the surface of water: ‘Look 
full ip the face —look with your biuc cyes straipht ; me well in the face, dear Bessie, and dv not take 
into mine, whilet 1 tell you sometliny, and I shall | your eyes off mince. You shall know the truth 
be able to read in your eyes what you think.’ | now, from my lips. The reason why you have a 
She paused, and drew a lony breath, ‘You know, | bad back and an unhappy life is thiv—that you 
my pretty pet,’ suid Josephine, ‘how you suffer in | were let fall on a hard stone floor, when you were 
your back, how that you bave always—that is,|a baby, and your Lones soft and not full set 
aince you can remember—-been a sick!y child; that; That ia t)+ secret that has not been told you. 

ou have not been able to play with your sinters: You were born souud and strong as Mary and 
bike thoze who are stroug; that you bave had} Jane and Eflie and Martha, and the rest; and 
much pain to bear, and many sleepless nights. | now you would be able to run about like the rest, 
You know that now you are very weak and soon | and strong, and have uo pain, but for that 
tired, and yon do not care to talk much or take! fall—Well!’ The yreat brown eyes of Josephine 
exercise, Lut to lie quiet on my breast and look at looked intu the blue eyes of, the child, inquir- 
the sea) ~My dear, f also like to look at the seu; ' ingly. ‘Have you nuthing to ask? Do you not 
and the sea has been talking to ine, and telling me | want to know where the guilt lies of ruining all 
to be true—always true, und deal openly, ond. your eweet and precious life?’ 
never hide what should be known, and reap what: Bessie shook ler head, and her golden hair 
has not been sown by me. That is why [ want: did not flutter, but the end of the blue, white- 
to tell you this thing now, which has been kept‘ spotted kerchief, with R. C. marked ou it, flapped 
secret Noni you. Do you know why you are, in the wind. ; 
infirm and in pain, with a suffering life instead of! The brow of Cable was drawn and corded like 
a life joyous and painless 7’ | rope and his knees shook under him with con- 

‘I do not know,’ said Bessie. ‘ vuleive mgitation, Should he now step forth at 

‘No one has told you?’ , this supren . moment and arrest the word on the 

The child shook her head, and as she did so, the | heartless, venomous wuman’s lips? 
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Then in the same low, quivering tones, but yet 
eo clear that Richard lost not one word, Josephine 
went on: ‘It was my doing, Beastie I—and I 
alone am to blame for all your suffering; and 
thet is also why your father left Hanford—to take 
you away from me.’ 

Not a wink, not a contraction of the iris in the 
child’s blue orbs, 

‘Some ofie, said Josephine, ‘asid to me that 
when you were told this, you would hate me, and 
raise your little fists and beat my cyes till they 
were blind with blood and teara,’ 

Then little Bessie let go her hold of Josephine’s 
shoulders, and threw her arms about her neck, 
and platted the white fingers in her dark hair, 
and kissed her passionately on the eyes, and 
then laid her little head on one of Josephine’s 
aboulders, and looked up into her eyes and said : 
‘But—I am glad it was you, and I love you a 
thousand times better.’ 

Out seaward was a long, hard-edged, black 
roller coming on to the shore, looking as black 
and hard as the iron rocks against which it was 
abvut to fling itself. But at one point the crest 
broke and turned into foam; at another point far 
away in the satac wave-crest, another white fonin- 
head appeared ; and from each side the foam ran 
inward, and it seemed ag if they must nieet and 
turn the whole long wave into one white breaker. 
But no! There heaved up between the approach- 
ing lines of foam a yeasty heap of water, into 
which tbe advancing wave dissolved, and lost 
its continuity. Richard looked seaward at this 
roller, Little matters determine our actions in 
moments of indecision. Had the foain-lines met, 
he would have stepped forward, and on immediate 
reconciliation night have ensued. But the failure 
in the wave broke down the dawning desire for 
reunion, and he stole away back to the inn 
without a word. 

As he left, Mr Cornellis stood forth, and saw 
him go, and in another moment contronted bis 
daughter and Bessie. But Cable went into the 

Magjie aud ordered his horse. Then said Mrs 
Corye to him: ‘I suppose you can’t curry a parcel? 
The young woinan has done all the seven confir- 
mation dreases, and they are tied up in a parcel, 
ready to be sent to St Kerian.' 

‘ Give them to me,’ said Cable; ‘I will take 
them in front of my xnddle.' 

When Josephine caught sight of her father, 
she sprang up with ao cry of pleasure and with 
a flushed tece: placed Bessie on the eeat and ran 
to him with outstretched aruw. She wus so 

verty-stricken in love, that she hailed with 

elight the appearance of one to whom she was 

tied with the tenderest bands, ‘O papa! how 
kind of you to come and see me! Oh! how is 
dear Aunt Judith? 1 have not seen her for ao 
long, and I do love her so! © papa! this is a 
pleasure.’ She held his hand in both hers and 
wrung it aud kissed it, and wept with delight, 

‘T have come to fetch you home,’ said Mr 
Cornellia, ‘Your Aunt Judith is expecting you, 
and I want you.’ 

‘Papa!’ exclaimed Josephine suddenly, ‘you 
are in mourning--deep mourning. What las 
Bappencd F 
« “My dear, I have lost wy wife. You know 
that 1 married Misa Otterbourne, who was twenty 
yoars older than myeeli She has not lived long. 


& 
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The complete change in the modes of life, after 
she had eettled into old-maidish ways, broke her 
up very quickly.’ 
‘O papa, papa! And where are you now?’ 
‘At Bewdley, 


my dear.’ 
‘But at Goes to Captain Sell wood.’ 
‘Not at She had free disposal of her 


roperty, and she has left everything to me.’ 
Pn ut—it is not fair.’ vere 

‘I do not ask your opinion in this matter,’ he 
anid coldly ; ‘I ave come to fetch you home 
Judith is getting old and failing, and I want you 
to manage the house.’ 

‘But—papa—lI cannot leave.’ 

‘Why not? Richard Cable will have nothing 
to say to you. Has he given you the least 
encouragement ?’ 

She was silent. 

‘Do you know that he overheard all that ed 
between you and the child just now? Had he 
desired a reconciliation, he would have sought it. 
Hedid not. He never will Give up this absurd: 
and hopeless Don Quixote pursuit, and come with 
me. I am now very well off. You were at 
Bewdley as u servant ; you come back as mistress. 
I have packed off the worthless crew of domestics 
and hangers-on who preyed on the old lady. 
Come back with me You have done more than 
was necessary to satisfy that fellow Cable; and as 
he atill rejecta you, show him proper pride, and 
leave Lim to himself.’ 

*Papa!’—she breathed fast—‘you are rich 
now?’ 

“Yes, very.’ 

‘Then, oh, do repay the ineurance.’ 

He gave her a look, so evil, so full of rage and 
malice, that she turned sharply about to see 
Beasic. 

He did not speak again ; he went away without 
another word or Jook, and left without a parting 
message through the hostess. 

Not so Cuble. 

When Josephine came in, Mrs Corye pointed to 
the table, on which somethiny was scrawled in 
chalk, ‘Look there,’ she said. ‘He—I mean 
Cable—wrote that for you, and when you’ve read 
it, wipe it out.’ 

On the table was inscribed: ‘Thursday—bring 
| Bessie. Friday—confirmation.’ That was all. 


THE REVIVAL OF SMUGGLING. 
BY A REVENUE OFFICER 


Tue discoveries of private stills, and the detec- 
tions of smuggling operationa, which have of late 
years been the subject of frequent announcements 
in the newspapers, point to the revival of prac- 
tices which it was considered had almost been 
abandoned by the inhabitants of these countries. 
In one district in Inverness-shire, nineteen illicit 
distilleries have been discovered within the laat 
five years by the revenue officers ; and numerous 
cases of the eame kind have occurred elaewhere 
in Scotland and in Ireland. The revival of thie 
form of amuggling is due in great measure to the 
facilities with which the materiala used in the 


manufacture of spirits can be procured. Many 
persons who are well acquainted with the finished 
article in the shape of whisky, are not perbape 
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aware that the grain from which Britieh spirits 
wholly 


are made must have gone through—either 

or in part—an extended process of preparation 
called malting. This process consists in steeping 
the grain in water for about forty-eight hours ; 
allowing it to remain in a heap until it ger- 
minates ; spreading it out on a floor for seven or 
eight days, to regulate the growth of the rootlet ; 
drying it on a kiln; and finally, grinding or 
erushing it in a mill. 

The process of malting requires a variety of 
appliances and circumstances, which proved a 
serious obstacle in the way of the illicit distiller 
when the law prohibited the manufacture of malt 
except under the supervision of revenue ofticiuls. 
The smuggler sometimes eMected the preliminary 
operation of steeping by depositing the sacks of 
grain in a bog or mountain morasa, sometimes 
in concealed cisterns made for the purpose. A 
lonely ‘bothy’ or a loft in a dwelling-house was 
used for the germinating process; aud where a 
friendly miller could not be resorted to for drying 
and grinding, secret kilns were constructed, an 
the grain crushed between a rude kind of rollers. 
But the presence of grain undergoing the malting 
process is easily known by ite peculiar aniell,, and 
to prevent its detection by the practised nose of 
the ‘gauger’ was a matter which required caution 
and skill The mills and kilns to which amuy- 
giers might resort for accomplishing the final 
atages in the ieepsraticn of gruin for distillation, 
were frequently inspected by the revenue officers, 
and heavy penalties inflicted on the owners if 
malted grain was found on their premises. 

As an instance of the dificulties connected with 
illicit malting, the following story is told om the 
authority of a Perthabire farmer, who in his early 
daye practised this branch of smuggling. He had 
on one occasion a quantity of barley jn the ger- 
minating stage ou a loft in his houee, when he 
learned that the excise officer and hia nen were in 
the neighbourhood, ou the lookout for offenders 
like himself. Gathering all the hands available on 
the premises, he had the prey pat in sacks and 
hastily sr bee toa neighbouring wed. As he 
anticipated, the officer paid his house a visit, but 
went away apparently satisfied that all wae correct. 
Ag soon as it waa considered that he was clear 
of the coast, all hande were summoned again, and 
the grain was brought back. Our friend retired 
to bed congratulating himself that ne bad eluded 
the minions of the law, but awuke to find his 
enemies at the gate, and in a short time saw them 
Jaying violent hands on his concealed property. 
For this offence he was sentenced to pay a fine. 
Resolved, however, to puy it at the expense of the 
revenue, he set about ‘running’ ano floor of 
malt, was detected a second time, aud committed 
to Perth jail for forty days—a mode of treatment 
which convinced him that honesty, if not, in 
his opinion, the best, was at anyrate the safest 
poliey, and henceforth he eachewed all smuggling 
operations, 

lt will be seen that the preparation of the 
grain was a great obstacle in the way of the 
pare distiller producing the finished article. 

his obstacle was removed by the abvlition of 
the malt duty in 1880. The manufacture of malt, 
daty-free, for distillation was allowed before that 
year, but under the strictest surveillance. M 
intended for use in the manufacture of beer was 
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alt | too 


subject to a duty of two shillings and tenpence- 
teltpacay per buahel By the ‘Beer Act af 1880 
this duty was transferred to the beer itself, and 
thereafter all malt could be made without official 
supervision of any kind. The consequence is that 
the smuggler can purchase or prvpare the mate- 
Tiala for distillation without Yet or hindrance. 
hoe advantage is taken of thia is apparent from 





the frequent detections of private distilleries 
Smuggling of this nature, however, possesses few 
of the exciting elements formerly connected with 
it. The illicit trader of the ‘good old times’ 
| defended his property and ‘plant’ with courage 
and obstinacy, when discovered; and it some- 
times happene! that the excisemen had to retire 
vanquished even when supported by the military. 
The modern offuuder usually decamps when he 
is about to be detected, leaving the officers the 
somewhat barren triumph of ecizing or deatroyi 
his apparatus, A few instances have pooained at 
late where a alight show of resistance was made to 
the invading force; but a successful attempt to 
defeat the hie by force is out of the question 
nowadays. It sometimes happens, however, that 
the smuggler, if not altogether successful in baff- 
ling his persecutors, outwits them in a way that 
does credit to hia ingenuity. An instance of this 
occurred 8 few years ago in a certain district in 
Scotland. A man had been engaged for a con- 
siderable time in illicit distillation. Aware, how- 
ever, that detection would overtake him some 
time or other, satisfied with the luck he had 
experienced av long, and having all but worn out 
his distilling utensils, he went boldly to the super- 
visor of the district and offered, in exchange for 
a pecuniary consideration of greater value than 
his worn-out plant, to communicate the where- 
abouts of an Pricit distillery. The bargain was 
struck ; and the supervisor diwroyered, when it 
was two lote—the informer having left the 
neighbourhoud-—that he hud been sold by the 
mnuggler ! 

The disposul of the spirits when made is a 
; watter that requires the greatest care on the part 
‘of the illicit trader, and can only be done by 
| the connivance of the people of the district. The 
depressed state of trade and agriculture in recent 
years has no donbt induced the emall farmers 
and cottars of eome districts to purchaso whisky 
that can be eupplied tu them at one-third the 
price which the legal trader requires. In former 
‘times, the emu,gler found ready customers in the 
remote country publicuns; but nut many of this 
class oxist nuw, and of those that remain, few 
venture on the purchase of spirits which, from 
their bud quality, are acceptable only to the 
lloweat class of drukera, and the posacesion of 
Ee it is difficult to conceal from the officers 











of the revenuc. The smuggler is comsegtenuy 
compelled tu dispose of his stock in small quan- 
tities for direct consumption. Sooner or later, 
information of his proceedings leaks out; hia 
business prospecta are suddenly terminated by 
the capture of his premises and seizure of bis 
property, while the persistent efforte of the excias 
officials to make his personal acquaintance render 
it necessary for him to seek a home elsewhere. 
It may be safely icted, therefore, that—tnless 
the revenue a thorities remove their offsera to 
a distance from the haunts of the 
smuoggler—even the increased facilities which 
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he now possesses for obtaining his materials will 
not lead to the continuance of a practice attended 
with so many risks ; and the revival of smuggling 
is probably only a prelude to its final abandon- 
ment, 





THE OLD SECRETAIRE 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
OHAPTER IL 


More than half a century had passed since 
Arundel Sccrctan had been found with the 
rapier in his heart, and the west wing had etill 
remained tenanted by the rats and mice and 
the shade of the unfortunate gambler. Again 
the Yule-log stood without the door; there was 
& pleasant sound of laughter in the great hall, 
for the snow was falling thickly on the bare oaks 
and pines and dashing against the casement. 
Inside, all was light and warmth, a huge fire 


burning on the tiled hearth, rugs and skin-mats , 


scattered about with all kinds of comfortable 
lounges, from a settee, borrowed from the drawing- 
room, to the beehive straw-chair, purloined for 


‘Oh, Mr Warren, how delightfal!’ cried a 
grateful chorus. ‘After writing for the London 
alae, it will be child’e-play to make us a little 

y- 

z ‘Amateurs are so easily satisfied !' continued 
the dramatist dryly, the hero of more than one 
succesaful comedy. ‘All you have to do is to 
give them all leading parta, and there you are, 
you know !’ 

‘And pretty dresses, murmured golden-head, 
intensely interested. 

‘And pretty frocks, Mias Wynne.—What do 
‘you say to attempting something of the Rtvals 
and School for Scandal type? It would save a 
| vast amount of stagework; and surely, in a 
, jolly old house like this, we might hunt up pic- 
| turesque costumes enough.’ 

In spite of his affected cynicism, Frank Warren 
was by this time as much in love with his 
,own scheme as the bevy of fair listenera. With 
/a dexterity born of long practice, he sketched 
‘out rapidly the outline of a plot, which he sub- 
‘mitted to his hearers, and which they accepted 
with fervent if subdued applause. Though the 
snow beat upon the casement, drifting higher round 
‘the laurel and barberry in the drive, there was 
no repining at the weather in the ancient hall, 





i 


. 


the moment from the kitchen. Holly and mistle- where the firelight fell fitfully upon a ring of 
toe gleamed everywhere, from ancient pictures | fair flushed faces gathered round the oracle. 

and chain-mail, to the seventeenth-century clock | ‘Your brother is expected thia evening, Mias 
ticking on the staira For some moments the | Secretan?’—Ada nodded assent.—‘And with 
merry party were silent, listening cosily to the | myself, not forgetting our host and Colonel 
snow beating on the lattice, Lesctly, Ada | Lucas, will be enough. Of course, we shall not 
Secretan, sole daughter of the house, roused all be able to play in this piece; but those wha 
herself from the contemplation of the cheery don't, can take ua part in the tableaux vivants 
blaze to give a fresh turn to the conversation. ' afterwards.’ 

“We ore here for a whole fortnight,’ ahe eaid.| ‘Tableauz vivants, and o play afterwards!’ ex- 
‘In my limited recollection, I distinctly remember claimed Misa Lumley, throwing herself back in 
being anow-bound here for fifteen days. Suppose ' a pretendgft ecstasy of admiration. ‘Glorious !— 
thia should happen again, my sisters, cousina, and Ada, my dear child, with all your picturesque 





aunts !” 

A golden head shimmered in the light for a 
moment, and a low rapturous voice was heard 
to ejaculate the single monosyllable ‘Jolly !? 
the rest of the party became suddenly grave at 
the bare idea of such a calamity. 

‘Don’t imagine it’s slow,’ came another myste- 
rious voice out of the gluom, ‘because it ien’t I 
was anowed up in Scotland for uearly a week, 
phe: I never enjoyed myself go much in my 
ife.’ 

“What did you do, Connie?’ asked golden-head 
from her corner, sleapily. 

‘Heaps of things, my dear. First of all, we 
ransacked the pluce from top to bottom—such a 
deliciously quaint old house, with old cupboards 
in all sorta of queer places, and ghostly passages — 
oh! Then, of course, we had charades and 
theatricals.’ 

‘We might have theatricals h Ada,’ sug- 
eated the girl addressed as Connie, though better 

own to the world of fashion as the Hon. 
Constance Luuley, ‘if any of the gentlemen are 
equal to writing a farce.’ 

'T have been expecting t 
resignedly, apparently Tel 
Liivarbosken and homes 

“in the beehive chair. ‘Of course, you have all 
forgotten my existence utterly, and equally, of 
course, I am expected to volunteer my services 
as author and staye-manager.’ 


his, said a man'a vaioe 
onging to a pair of 


But i 


un hose, half Teiden 





ancestors and lovely anceatresses, you must have 
, some splendid dresses somewhere.’ 

‘Tradition says there are some in the west 
wing, Ada Secretan replied; ‘though, candidly, 
‘I have never had courage to go there and look 
| for myself. The Haunted Chamber is there.’ 

‘Do you boast a Hauote! Chamber?’ Warren 
asked with some curiosity. 
| As the outer shadows fell, the wind gathered 
| strength in the pines; it grew dark inside in the 
jearly gloaming, till nothing but the firelight 
‘remained. It was the hour and season for a 
; romantic legend, freah to some of them, and they 
| gathered cloger round the ruddy blaze while Ada 
| Seeretan tuld the story. By the time she had 
} finished, darkness had fallen, and the listeners 
| Were very silent. ‘And all this happened,’ con- 
, cluded the narrator, ‘not sixty years ayo.’ 

‘Was the west wing habitable then?’ Warren 
‘ asked ipreeeully. “You can understand the in- 
_ terest I take in this pitiful story. For,’ continued 
the speaker, in a higher key, ‘Edgar Warren of 
_ the story ia my ancestor. Indeed, I am the first 
Warren who has crossed this threshold since that 
fatal night’ 

‘The wing was falling into decay ; but still it 
must have been a pleasant place in the summer- 
time ; and in it were the suite of rooms set aside 
for the eldest son of the house from time imme- 
morialL Since that night, I don’t think any of 
us have set foot in the wing,’ 
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~ “Tt seems @ pity to 
lie idle,’ canal. hiss Wynne. 
understand how littl your great-grandfather 


YS for them.’ 

‘He cared a t deal more than le 
thought,’ Ada Pelee: ‘In spite of his eee 
harshness and severity, he was very fond of his 
son, and bitterly disappointed by his dishonour- 
able conduct. He did not live very long after- 
warda, when Alice Secretan died; and before his 
decease, he had the entrance to the west wins 
nailed up; and not a soul has ever set foot in 
the building since his death.’ 

‘Well, that’s a strange way of showing grief,’ 
Warren exclaimed irreverently.— ‘And what 
about Clive, the young son and heir?’ 

‘He was taken in good banda, and the estate 
carefully nursed during his long minority—a 
fortunate thing for ua, as it turned out aufter- 
wards, 
looking lady who hangs up over the staircase 
there; and broke his neck at twenty-three over 
some foolish wager, just in time tu gave every- 
thing from utter ruin; and,’ concluded the fuir 
narrator candidly, ‘that is really the reason 
why the west wing hus never been restored to 
its pristine glory.’ 

On that case, Mr Secretan has no foolish— 
that is, no reverence fur his ancestors strange 
taste,’ Warren remarked. ‘If your grandlather 
had not been a friend of “the first gentleman iu 
Europe,” that purt of Woodside would have been 
restored lon ago! Would he mind some of us 
exploring it iy 

he questioner, at some one’s instigation, 
emptied a bucket of pine-knots on the sullen 
wood-ashes, and roused up a ruddy Dlaze, roar- 
ing and spluttering up the wide open chimney. 
Rugs and chairs were brought closer ro and 
a little gipsy table set in the midsf, A solemn 
footman Peposited a tray containing gleaming 
silver and fragile china on the wicker-atand, 
and vanished. For a time at least, the spell 
cast over them all by the legend was broken, 
and a babel of nimble tongues broke loose. 
Warren raised himeelf with a great show of 
reluctance from hia shadowy retreat aud stood 
waiting of Ada Secretan’s right hand; for at 
these cosy afternoon teas they had voted the 
resence of servants a restraint, aud the feeling 
in favour of self-help was unanunous and vol- 
untary. Presently, when every fair one had 
been supplied according to her needs, the drama- 
tist drew a chair closer to the youthful chatelaine’s 
side, speaking in a low key. ‘You don’t know 
how your little romance has interested me,’ agid 
he, ‘especially the recollection of my ancestor, 
Edgar Warren. Talk about having no poetry 
in real life, with a Haunted Chamber, and a 
mysterious mangion sealed and barred for nearl 
sixty years! Miss Secretan, 1 must have a ramble 
owe these rooms, if I commit burglary tw 

o it!’ 

‘So far as that goes, I do not see why all of 
us should not go. It will certainly have the 
merit of being a novel Christmas amusement’ 

‘Then you really think Mr Secretan will 
consent?’ 


‘Consent to what?’ cried a voice behind, 
inging with the owner a gust of cold moist 
air and a general sense of anow and discomfort — 
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let such lovely old rooms |‘ What is the last mad echeme I am to consent 
‘Though I can | to, eh! pussy?’ 


He married at twenty-one that foreign- | hastened to press his request 
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Warren looked up with serio-comic disgust 
into Mr Secretan's face, or at least as much as 
could be seen of it under a shooting-cap with 
the flaps carefully tied under the eara, and a 
mackintosh from foot to collar. A littl anow 
collected on his boots and gaiters melted in the 
warmer atmesphere, and trickled across the 
polished oak floor, ; 

‘You have been sitting over the fire, you lazy 
yours people, till you are all of you half asleep, 
f you really won't have lamps, ring for some 
more wood, so that 1 can see where the mis- 
chievous ones are,’ 

Warren rang the bell, and politely offered to 
relieve his hust of hat and coat; an offer declined 
at once, on the plea of more outdvor work to be 
dene, Ae the Jatter still lingered, Warren 


“OF course, if 
dust and black 
the cheery abet! ‘It will do the place no barm 
to have a little air let in. Only, don’t get fright- 
ening any of my pretty visitors; I want nothing 
but Christmas roses bere on Christmas morning.’ 

‘The thing is done!’ cried Warren theatrically, 
as the outer door banged behind the Squire 
‘Most potcat, grave, and reverend signiors, the 
mystic west wing is about to be reopencd, after 
an interlude of sixty years’——— 

But any further declamation waa checked by a 
violent ring at the hall bell; a throwing open of 
doors, and the entry of three Peeples: one an 
elegant-looking girl, draped and shawled; the 
second, a tall military figure ; nnd lastly, a young 
man in a rough tweed ulster——none other than 
Walter Secretan of Woodside Manor and Pum 
Court, Temple ; and tho before-mentioned Colone 
Lucas, and Miss Edith Lucas, his daughter. 

Warren stopped in the midst of hia florid utter 
ance, and would have come forward, but that he 
felt a hand laid upon his arm. Looking down, 
he aaw an old man bearing sume logs of wood, 
a bent decrepit man, with heavy overhanging 
brows, and dark, evil-looking eyea Somewhat 
surprised, he would have asked the meaning 
of this strange conduct, save that the ancient 
servitor held up ao warning hand, and said; 
‘Sixty years, you say—ay, sixty surrowful, bitter 
veara.— you would come, another of your 
hated race, p)sing into family secrets.—Listen to 
me, air; tak. un old man’s advice, and keep away 
from yonder wing, or your life, perhaps more 
than that, will pay the forfeit’ And eo saying, 
he was gone. 

It was later in the evening before the aston- 
ished hearer found 40 SEpauniy of discovering 
the identity uf his strange friend. Without dis- 
closing what he had heard, he drew Walter 
Secretan out sumewhat cautiously, That gentle- 
man was tying hia white cravat at the time, a 
matter just then of more importance to him 
than anything so mundane as a fdmily servant 
‘That? Ob, that old fellow was my great-grand- 
father’s valot—Siles Brookes, who went on that 
mad excursion you have heard of. An excellent 
servant in jis day, but getting a little imbecile, 
you understav",’ ; 

Warren did understand, and held his pesee, 
But ali the same he felt that the words he had 


be like to run wild amongst the 
eetles, I have no objection,’ said 
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heard were the outcome of neither imbecility nor} wearing beards, may be observed to approach 
madness. Was he hiding some dark secret, or was | carrying between them a wooden coal-tray: this 
it merely rancoroue hatred of a Warren that| contains the ammunition, of which ten rounds, 














dictated the outburst of bitter spleen ? sowed up in coarse canvas, are supplied to each 
soldier with the exception of the drummer, who 
‘ON GUARD’ AT THE OPERA. is merely armed with a short sword. When the 


ball-bage have been securely buttoned up, the 
SiomsE who visit Covent Garden during the Royal | pioneers with the coal-tray retire, the drummer 
Italian Opera season may be eurprised to notice | swings his instrument on his back, and the guard 
that the theatre is ander the protection of a] is marched off. 
military guard; for provincial theatre-goers at} When he has arrived with his ‘command’ 
least are certainly unaccustomed to find their|at Covent Garden, the sergeant ‘numbers off’ 
places of amusement aurrounded by a cordon of| the men. Then he proceeds to ‘tuke over’ the 
sentinels. The occasional presence of an armed | guardroom and its contents, There is no ‘old 
party at the opera-house, however, may be regarded | guard’ to relieve; for the opera guard only 
as an instance of the survival of old customs in| remains on duty till the conclusion of the per- 
the metropolie. Just as a stealthy glance into a! formance in the theatre. The guardrvom differs 
Whitehall sentry-box, whera the words ‘Tylt| materially from most apartments of the kind, 
Guard’ are inacribed on the suspended board of | and, indeed, ita furniture, though far from lurxa- 
‘orders, suggests the period when a veritable tilt- | rious, presenta an agreeable contrast to the ordi- 
ard occupied part of the site of the preseut|nary guard-bed and trestle-tables which one 
Horse Guards, so the sentries in the Covent! expects to see in such places. In fact, were it 
Garden piazzas remind one of the times when| not fcr the rifle-rack and the inevitable Board 
playhouse tumults were not by any means exeep- | of Orders hanging over the fireplace, it would 
tional occurrences. be difficult to guesa to what purposes the room 
Though the opera guard is now chiefly, per-| is devoted. Besides the above-mentioned essen- 
haps, for ornamental al ara is not necessary | tial articles, it is simply furnished with a table, 
to carry a retrospect beyond the beginning of the! an amachair for the commandant, and a number 
century to discover that its duties were originally | of what may be styled ‘kitchen’ chairs for the 
no sinecure. For example, when the appearances | other members of the guard. 
of Macready were causing an extraordinary Jegree| Having enjoined his men to divest themselves 
of popular excitement, the streets in the vicinity of | of the more cumbrous portion of their accoutre- 
Covent Garden became blocked by a vast crowd ;| ments, the sergeant ‘falls in’ the first relief; 
and what contemporary accounts term u ‘terrible | and his satellite, the corporal, straightway posts 
catastrophe’ waa only averted by the intervention| a ‘double’ sentry at the doorway by which the 
of a largely winforced guard. Again, in 1813, the | expected royal party will enter the theatre. Sub- 
members of the guard and ao disorderly audience | sequently, he places two single sentivels in other 
came into actual collision—the struggle, curioual | positions. Then the corporal returns to the guard- 
enough, taking place on the stage, and the reault| room, puts his piece in the rack, and beyina to 
being that the guardsmen were disarmed, and} make out the roll of the guard, using bis bayonet 
their ‘firelocks’ thrown into the orchestra, by way of a ruler. While he ie so employed, 
In those times, the guard was probably much | the men off sentry and sitting in the guardroom 
more numerous than now, when it conaista of a| begin to look anxiously “at the sergeant; they 
sergeant, corporal, drummer, and twelve private | appear to be inclined to make some request, but 
soldier The party only proceeds to the theatre|no one is bold enough to take, the initiative. 
on special occasions—when royal personages are} The corporal, however, noticing the situation, 
t form a portion of the audience, Orders aro} muetera up courage, and hints to hie superior 
aent to the Aegina furnishing the ‘public duties’ officer that he may as well go tu ‘draw the 
to provide ‘opera ;’ and sometimes these | pay.’ This reminds us to mention, in passing, 
inatructiona ‘are very late in arriving, to the con-| that the opera guard receives extra pay fro 
fusion of the company sergeants-in-waiting, whose | the theatrical authorities Accordingly, the ser- 
men, if not ‘warned’ early in the day, are apt to! yeant disappears for a few minutes, and returns 
be out of barracks on their own pleasure. Accoml-! bearing a small money-bag. Before he has time 
ingly, on receipt of a late order of thia kind, the} to inepect the contenta of this, the hoarse call 
sergeante-in-waiting may be seen rushing from | of ‘Guard, turn out!’ causes the men tov seize 
] one barrack-room to another, crying out, ‘Best, their riflea, and the corporal to throw down his. 
clothing for opera!’ and ‘warning’ the fret men' pen and fix bis bayonet. Rushing out into the 
they can find, quite irreapoctive of the duty-roster, | street, the soldiers make their way through a 
which the circumstances render uselesa crowd to form up in proper array on the opposite 
By seven o'clock the little party has ‘formed | aide, where arme are hastily ‘shouldere A 
up,’ with the drummer-boy on the right, and two! closa carriage drives up, arms are ‘presented,’ 
or three ‘inen in readiness’ at some distance on | the royal party enter the theatre, and the guard 
the left. These men, as their designation implies, | ‘turns in.’ 
are ‘in readiness’ to replace any meinbera of the! The sergeant now empties the contents of the 
guard who, from being improperly srtlipped, or | money-bag upon the table, Selecting three #hil- 
other chuses, may happen to be disqualibed for | lings, he ees theee in his pouch, already cocu- 
going mn duty. A ataif-seryeant proceeds to in- | pied by ten rounds of ball-cartridge Then 
_Bpect and ‘prove’ the guard. Having completed | he hands the corporal @ florin, and to each of 
this important operation, he ordera the men to/the other men he gives one-and-six The 
“stand at ease’ for a few niomente; and afterwards | drummer-boy now aske the for a slip 


opens the ranke At this juncture, two men, | of paper, apd takes down what csch man desires 
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the constituents of this meal, the soldiera pro- 
phe table-knives, which they have conveyed 
‘on guard’ in a manuer that might amuse a 
civilian observer. One man, for instance, takes 
off his bearskin pal he bas his knife fixed in! 
the basket-work which supports the interiur of | 
thia form of headdress Another, opening his | 
valise, finds a knife and fork inside a boot A 
third, having been somewhat abruptly detailed 
for “opera; has thrugt a knife amid the folds 
of his greatcoat. Before very long, the drummei 
enters the guardroom, having with him a basket 
of provisions, and a large vessel containing becr, 
of which each man on guard is entitled to two 
pinta. When the supper has been discussed, the 
sergeant calls for ‘two men for patrols,’ and 
marches off to visit the sentries, whom he shortly 
afterwards relieves, giving each his eightecnpence 
as they arrive in the guardroon, 

The sentries ‘on opera’ are provided with | 
neither sentry-boxes, watchcoata, nor order-boards. 
Their ‘orders’ are of a general nature; and as 

a are all «under cover, watchcoats, and ea 

ly sentry- -boxes, would be superfluous The 
‘double’ sentry on what is considered the most 
important post haa already been alluded to. One 
of the single men is placed under the piazzas; 
his instructions chicfly relate to eeening at a 
proper distance the gamin class of the neigh- 

urhood, who are frequently disposed to be intru- 
sive. Butin this duty the soldier is ably seconded 
by the policeman, who inspires a considerably 
greater degree of fear thun the armed representa- 
tive of authuritv. The remaining sentry mounts 
duty within the theatre, marching up and down 
a kind of corridor in a ‘smart and soldierlike 
manner.’ His function may be regarded as being 
purcly of an ornamental nature, unless, perhaps, 
in the event of fire, when he is instructed to 
‘alarm the guard.’ Ax the guard only continues 
for three or four hors a the theatre, the amount | 
of ‘sentry-go’ which falls to the lot of the men | 
cannot be considered severe. Each auldier remauiy 
ou sentry about an hour; and m addition to 
this, he may have to go once on ‘patrols’ a! 
duty occupying some five minuter. 

As the time-draws near for the conclusion of 
the performance, the sergeant reminds al} con- 
cerned to be ready to turn-out at a moment's 
notice. The men place their rifles within easy 
reach, and puss the interval in stowing away 
their table-knives an! adjusting their eyulpments 
to ‘go off.’ Soon the cry of ‘Guard, turn out!’ 
is heard. When arms have been presented to 
the -roval party, the commander of the guard 
gives the order, ‘On with your valivea,’ an order 
which is obeyed with great alacrity; and in a 
few minutes the party has commenced its home- 
by march. 

hen the opera guard has come pretty near the 
berracks, the drummer runs on Ht front, calling 
at the top of Lis voice, ‘Gate!’ After this has 
been repeated b 7 the sentry of the barrack-guard, 
the eoaral of that body a with a large 
bunch of keys, and in a acne What sleepy manner 
onlocks the gate. The ‘opera’ now marches to 
the spot where it was arrayed for duty in the 
evening, and is there halted. Two figures advance 
through the darkness, bearing 
which the soldiers Be ee ea ir ers eee es their ammunition. 
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almost before the echo of the stentorian com- 


mand, ‘ Dismiss!’ has died away, the men of the 
opera guard bave disappeared into their barrack- 


roonis. 
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Iv was a month later, one of those chill, drizsli 

November sys when London, both urban an 

saburban, looks more dreary and soul-depreasing 
than at a other time, Matters with Matthew 
Roding had gone on from bad’ to worse. At 
Chesterfield Vi ula, there were two men in posses- 
sion—where an inventory of every article it 
contained had already been takon—one of whom 
made hiinsolf at home in the servants’ oltices ; 
while the other sat in atate in tho gorgecus back 
| drawing-room, turning over some of the yilt-edged 
volumes with languid interest, and refreshing 
ieee copivusly af frequent intervals from ao 
enn of Leer at hia elbow. The servants wero 
scundalised, and would have resigned in a body 
had not their wages been 80 much in arrear, 
Horses and carriages hud been event back to the 
people from whom they had been Basyhs but 
not paid for, so as to enable the best to be made 
of a bad bargain. Mr Roding’s balance at his 
bankers had dwindled to the smallest amount 
compatible with @ balance at all; in ten days’ 
time, acceptancea to the vune of seven thousand 
pounds would fall due, which, so far, he saw no 

ibility of meetin, 

are hie Unie he hl not left heme for upwards 
of a week. A bad eore throat had laid him up 
for two ur three days; but after he had got 
better, Ue evinced no desire to go neur the City. 
“What good can J du if I mt None, bo sud 
a hundred times Litterly to himecli, For the 
past three months his life had been one incessant 
slow torture, and now the time had come when 
he could bear it no longer. He looked fully ten 
years older than he had looked six montha pre- 
Viously—a man yray, worn, haggard, and pre- 
j inaturely old, Griguon came and weut between 
l'Throgmurtun Strect and the villa once # day 
always, sometimes twice. Bunker, meanwhile, 
had been transferred from the Bankside office to 


the City. It was necessary thut some one should 
be on the spot to answer the numerous ae 
friendly and *: mufriendly, but for the moat 


pertaining t the latter category, all of w aa 
wanted tu ses Mr Roding in aan For these 
edie Peter had but one answer. Mr Roding, 
te told them, was away on the aes engaged 
in negotiations of the utmost importance with an 
eminent foreign firm, aud it was quite uncertain 
when he would be buck. Peter believed im- 
licttly what he thus stated to be a fact—Griyeon 
Fad assured him that it was so; for no power 
on earth would have induced him wittingly to 
become the mouthpiece of a lie; and ao evident 
was the oli] clerk’s aix of sincerity and good faith, 
that man” Je went away believing iully what 
he had tol in; but others there were w 
laughed in bis face, and asked him what he took 
them for, x nuuttered anothemas, not loud bat 
deep, on t# ‘ead of the man whose honeyed 
and golden promises hal led them on a0 
pleamntly to their undoing. 
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Many rome hanes are inore women then | 
men, per who accept the inevitable, if not 
exactly with chearfalans, yet with a quiet phi- | 
losophy all their own; who, knowing that what | 
can't be cured must be rap Rig themselves 
to the endurance part with the best grace possible 
under the circumstancea, But of these women 
Mrs Roding was not one Rather did she pertain | 
to that numerous clasa who regard any mistortune 
whiéh may befall themeelves as a sort of personal 
affront on the part of providence, while quite 
ready to concede that their neighbours deserve 
whatever may fall to their lot out of the same 
doaleful cornucopia, Travellers tell of certain 
tribes of aborigines who, when their prayers are 
not answered, or are answered backward, hack or 
otherwise maltreat the wooden fetich to which 
they have been offering their supplications only 
a little while before, in order to show their dic- 
leasure at being eo scurvily treated. Had Mrs 
ing belonged to any such tribe of idolaters, 
she would certainly have done as they did. 

Whien the blow firat fell, she wept till she could 
weep no more; after that, she passed nearly all 
her time in the little boudoir which had been 
fitted up for her special use. Here, with the 
room half-darkened, she lay on a couch hour 
after hour in u sort of sullen torpor, rarely 
speaking to any one, and so evidently desirous 
thet no one sliould speak to her, that for the 
Most part she was left to cat her heart out in 
silence and alone. She showed no interest or 
concern in whutever might be going on in the 
house. Now that all the pleasant things of life, 
or auch as had been go to her, were slipping from 
her grasp, she felt as if there was nothing left 
wore living for, When her child ventured to 
go near her—for when he saw that she was in 
trouble, he remembered nothing except that she 
was his mother—she would weary of his presence 
in the course of a few minutes and dismiss him 
abruptly. Then would Freddy take his little 
troubles to Mary, and find comfort there. 

Grandad could scarcely fail to be aware that 
matters at the villa were not altogether as they 
should be; but, whatever he might see or hear, 
he kept the knowledge to himself, and went to 
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trickle one by one down the window. He heart 
the wind and he watched the raindrops, but 
without any conscious effort on his part; they 
had no share in his thoughts, but served merely 
a8 aD appropriate setting or framework for them. 
All within him was dark and dreary; all without 
was the same; nature seemed to chime in with 
his mood. He experienced a vague sense of 
congruity without being definitely conacions 
thereof. 

Now and then his eyes turned and glanced at 
the clock on the chimney-piece. There were 
letters he ought to have written, but he did not 
write them ; there were papers he ought to have 
looked over, but he heeded them not; he could 
do nothing but wait, wait, wait till the fingers of 
the clock should point to the hour of four. After 
that, any moment might bring him the telegram 
which would announce to him either that he was 
hopelessly and irretrievably ruined, or else that 
there was still a final loophole of escape open to 
him, One last throw was left him in the 
desperate game he had been playing-with For- 
tune for his opponent. Should the bill of the 
Burnside and Hileden Extension Railway pass 
triumphantly through Committee this afternoon, 
as he had fair reagon to hope it would, then on 
the morrow the shares would go up like wildfire, 
and he might even yet be caved. The bill in 
question was only a very little bill in itself, but 
a furious battle was being waged over it by two 
great Companies, and to that fact it owed its 
importance as a speculative medium in the share 
market. 

The original Burnside and Hilsden Railway 
was a short local line some thirty miles iu length, 
connecting. the two places in question, both of 
which were fourth-rate country towns of little 
importance either commercially or otherwise. A 
short branch ot five miles connected the Burnside 
end of the line with the main line of the South 
Northern Railway, and thus opened up the world 
ut large to a district Which till then had been 
secluded among wild fells and desolate moors, 
It had been an article of faith with the promotera 
of the little line, and for years after it was opened, 
that some day the South Northern would feel 


and fro in his usual cheery, unruffled way, like | impelled to buy it up—of course at a guaranteed 
aman who has put aside lise'a cares and anxieties | percentage of interest—and assimilate it into ita 
for ever. When he heard that his son was indis- | own huge system, as it had assimilated so many 
and obliged to remain indoors, he sought | petty local lines already. But, so far, the big line 

ra Roding, and told her that, should Matthew j had turned a deaf ear to the blandishments of 
feel dull for want of company, he, Crandad, ; tts emall neighbour, which, in prosperous years, 
would willingly eit with him fur an hour or two | had never succeeded in paying its sharehoklers 
a day till he should be able to yet about again. | more than an infinitesimal dividend, and in bad 


But Mrs Roding scouted the idea What her ! 
husband needed, she told him, was absolute rest ' 
and quiet; and company, even the entertaining 
company of Mr Roding, senior—this with a little | 
eurl of the lip—would only tend to make him | 
worse instead of better. Besides which, although | 
he was at home, he still had his correspondence 
and other matters to attend to. 

Grandad bowed his head in mild asgent, and 
thereafter contented himeelf with an inquiry each 
morning as to the state of his eon’s health. On 
thia--November afternoon to which we have 
now come, Matthew Roding sat shut up alone 
in his room, an elbow resting on either arm of 
his chair, listening to the moaning of the wind 
in the chimney, and watching the raindrops 


years had paid them nothing. So matters had 
seemed destined to go on for ever. 

But one morning there appeared in the Times 
and other papers a lengthy prospectus of the pro- 
eet ‘Burnside and Hiladen Eatension Railway.’ 

he world—or rather that section of it which 
interests itself in such matters—was struck with 
surprise. So carefully had the secret been kept, 
that the day before the proapectus appeared, the 
Burnaide shares had been quoted at forty-five 
below par, which was the figure round which 
they had fluctuated, with only alight degrees of 
variability, for several years past. Now, how- 
ever, they went up with a bound, till, in the 
course of a few daya, they stood at par, Of course 
many would-be buyers found to their disgust that 
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there was nothing left for them to buy, a great} which of late had goaded him almost to madneza, 
| aa atladoer eg the stock oe ake bought up| suddenly gave way. A dull, lethargic apathy 
7 & certain clique who had in the secret | began to steal over him. Nothing could matter 


along. After standing at par or thereabonts! now; the blow had fallen ; he had drunk the cup 
for a short time, the Burnside shares began to | of bitterness to the dregs. 
decline, and several of the more cautious school| Tho afternoon waned and darkenel; a ssrvant 
of speculators, content with the profit they had | came in with a lighted lamp and drow the cur 
already netted, took alarm, and became as eager | tains; but Matthew neither etirred nor looked up. 
to sell as a little while ago they had been to buy ; | Grigson had not yet arrived, but that mattered 
for the great East Western line, the most formid- | little; he wanted to listen to no detaila; the one 
able of opponents, had announced its intention of . huge, indisputable fact overshadowed all else. 
fighting the proposed bill tooth and nail, and of | By-and-by there came a tap at the door, which, if 
throwing all the weight of its vast influence into | Matthew Roding heard it, he did not heed ; then 
the acale, in order to have it defeated in Com-j|the door was opened and Ruff Roding entered. 
mittee. At the same time, it was well known’ After closing the door, he stood fur a moment or 
that the South Northern would do all that lay | two, as if in doubt, and then went slowly forward. 
in its power to promote the passnge of the bill | Then Matthew looked up, and the eyes of father 
It was to be a contest of giants. ‘and son met, Never had Ruff been so shocked at 
Well might the East Western bucklo on its anythipg as he was now at the changed appear- 
armour for the forthcoming fray. What the | ance of his father, whom he had not eeen for 
audacious Extension Bill proposed to do was | nearly two years, He felt a choking seneation in 
nothing leas than, by means of tunnel and cut- | his throat, and he crushed back his rising tears 
ting, to pierce the wastes of high-swelling moor- | as he drew near and held out his hand. ‘Father, 
land which stretched far and wide at the back} I heard to-day for the first time that you are in 
of Hilsden, and 80, by effecting a junction with | trouble,’ he said. ‘1 have come to see whether 1 
the main line of the East Western at a point some | can be of any use to you.’ 
score miles further north, and obtaining running | Matthew let his nervelesa hand rest for a moment 
powers over it for the remainder of the distance, | or two between the young man’s warm palms; 
pecure access to the great and fast-increasing | then he said: ‘It’s very ‘Kind of you to come, 
manufacturing town of Bellhampton, of the, Raff. Not that you can be of any use—nobody 
carrying-trade of which the East Western had | can be that—atill, it’s kind. But sit down, wont 
till now had nearly the sole monopoly. By | you? What a beastly day it is!’ He evinced 
menos of this extension, the hitherto stagnant ' not the eiightest aurprise at his son’s unexpected 











little Burnside and Hiladen line would become | appearance. It may be that, for the time being, |. 


an important link in a new through-route fo he had Jost the faculty of feeling surprised at 
London and the south, albeit the route in! anything. He sat ataring etonily into the fire, 
question would be somewhat of o roundabout | taking no further heed of his son's presence, 
one. Ruff was at a loss what to say or do; neverthe- 
Matthew Roding had bought heavily when the | leas, he determined to atay on, for there was u 
shares stood a trifle below par, in the full belicf! look in his father’s face—the look of a hunted 
that the bill could scarcely fail to pass, in which | animal brought to bay and grown desperate— 
case the shares would go up again faster than! which rendered him vaguely uneasy. He wished 
quicksilver after a storm. Grandad were there; it seemed strange that he 
All week had the battle been raging before a; was not; but he had left the house some hours 
Parliamentary Comunitteec, and today it was ' ago, and no one seemed to know when he would 
expected that the all-inpurtant decie:on would | return. 
be given ; therefore was it that Matthew Rotling' ‘This has been a terrible business, Ruff,’ said 
glanced often at the clock. ' Matthew at length, rousing himael{ with a deep 
One after another the slow minutes drayged | sigh, but without turning hia gaze from the fire— 
themeelves away till four o’cluck had come and ; ‘a terrible business from beginning to end. I’m 
gone. Then Matthew opened the door a liitle ed ‘glad the end has come. I think T shall sleep 
and aat listening for the double knerk which soundly to-ni-it, which ie more than I’ve done 
might come at any moment. It had been arranyed | for the last tirree monthe.’ Aah’ 
that Grigson should telegraph from Westminster = ‘Is there uo lops—no possibility of escape 
the moment the result was known, and follow up | from this dreadful tangle?’ ; 
the message in person as guely ag possible. :  £None, answered his father laconically—' none.’ 
At length the long-expected summuns came.' A mintte later there came a ring at the front 
A moment later the telegram was brought him, 'door, and presently Girigeson came hurrying in, 
but he forbore to open it till the servant bad left He stared at Rnff, whom he had never seen 
the room, Then he tore it open with fingers that: before, as though wondering who he was, and 
trembled like those of a man stricken with paisy | what had Lrought him there at such a time. 
The m e consisted of three words only, but! ‘You got my telegram, siz, informing you of 
three words that were pregnant with a terrible | the result?’ he said. Mr Roding merely nolded 
significance to him who read themm—' Bill thrown ' aswent. ‘Tt came on most of us like a thunder- 
out’ That was all, but it was enough. The tele- lap, w.ot on the young clerk, ‘although, of 
dropped from his nerveless fingers. He sank « course, after Merryfield’s speech on the other side, 
Back. in f chair, and pressed bie bands to his’ which was certainly a misterpiece, some of 
heart, as though something were stifling him. Hie! up ; ; : 
last reed was broken, his last hope strangled,: ‘Spare fe the details, Grigeon,’ broke in Mr 
Now that he knew the worst, now that he knew Roding ‘The result is enoug —You know what 
nothing could save him, the tension of his nervee, | it means, eh?’ be a/lded, tarning ebarply on bim, 
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The latter looked very grave, but did not 
anewer. 

‘It means ruin, Grigson—ruin absolute and 
irrevocable.’ 

‘I’m deeply grieved to hear you say s0, sir; 
but I sincerely trust matters are not quite so 
bad as that.’ 

sahey could not be worse; that would be 
impossible.” So he spoke, little dreaming what 
a few hours would bring forth. 

‘I will not detain yon now,’ he continned 
after a short silence. ‘But be here in good time 
in the morning, There ore a lot of papers you 
and I must go through to-morrow.’ He turned 
and held out his hand—a thing he had never 
done to eal a before. The young man pressed 

ly, 





it respeetfully, bending over it a little as he did 
so; then, with a briet ‘Good-night, sir” he took 
ap hia hat and went. 

‘The Pater seema to set a lot of store by that 
fellow,’ muttered Ruff under his breath; ‘but, 
for all that, there’s something in his face I 
don’t half like. What shifty, flickering eyes he 
has; and what a cruel, white-lipped mouth, which 
his thin moustache only half serves to hide! 
IT should like the job of painting his portrait. 
It seems to me that I could bring out on the 
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canvas the hidden soul of the fellow after a! 


fashion which might possibly startle some of his 
best frienda,’ 





WILD TRIBES OF PATAGONIA. 


By the ordinary inhabitants of Europe, a good 
deal remains to be learned regarding the Ar- 
gentine Republic. Except by a few persons 
specially interested in the country, little is known 
concerning it, even by those of more than average 
intelligence. Seldom does its name occur in our 
newspaper colunma; topographical accounta of 
it in ordinary geographical manuuls are meagre, 
and often incorrect ; while any reference to the 
country in common conversation brings out a 
blank look which indicates the absence of any 
well-defined idena about the country ot its in- 
habitants, Yet it ia a country of great present 
interest and much prospective impotance, Its 
geographical extent is enormous. Extending over 
nearly thirty-five degrees of latitule and twenty 
of longitude, it has an area of one million one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand square miles, 
or a superficies six times that of (Germany, 
France, or Spain, and ten times that of Italy or 
Great Britain and Ireland. At the close of 1882, 
the population was estimated at three million 
twenty-six thousand, of whom three hundred end 
sixty-threes thousand seven hundred and forty- 
five were foreigners, chiefly Italians, French, 
Spaniarde, Germans, and English, the remainder 
being Argentines—n mixed race descended from 
early eettlera—together with various tribes of 
wild Indiana, to be found chiefly in the great 
territory of Patagonia. 
The capabilitics of the country are prodigious. 
Supposing the soil to posseas, on the average, 
capacity for producing food, and the 
bowels of the earth to contain raw material 
wherewith to nourish induetry eqnal to that 
of Germany—and its capabilities are really much 
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ter—there is still room enough for two hun- 
red and seventy millions of additional populs- 
tion, who conld live in comfort than 
the average inhabitant of the Old World. In its 
central latitudes, the climate of the Argentine 
Republic is comparable to the finest parts of 
Europe. I[t is milder in winter, but rather 
hotter in summer, than the climate of Italy. No- 
where in the country is it either conipletely 
continental or purely maritime; it is rather a 
medium between the two, and is of the char- 
acter best adapted both for the health of man 
and the productiveness of the soil. 

Patagonia, the southern portion of this grent 
country, is a region of vast solitudes, thinly 
dotted with the huts of Indians, and pastured 
by wild animals, including the guanaco, the 
ostrich, and other usefal creatures. It is a land 
of romance, much of it still unexplored, and 
affording ecupe for tales with any amount of 
poetic embellishment, Exploration of the coun- 
try is progressing ; and in occasional records of 
discovery is contained much valuable intormation. 
Among recent explorers, one of the most dis- 
tinguished is Sefior Ramon Lista, a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences in the Re- 
ple who has lately published in the Spanish 
anguage, at Buenos Ayres, a volume containing 
some account of his discoveries, 

Part of this interesting volume is occupied 
with a description of the Tehuelches, a tribe of 
Indians, noticed by former travellera, but really 
not known with any distinctness till the publica- 
tion of this volume. Specimens of the confused 
aud contradictory statements previously current 
are furnished by Sefior Lista. On the subject 
of their stature the most opposite opinions have 
been published about the Tehuelches. Piga- 
fetha long ago described them as giante, saying, 
‘these men are so large that our head scarcely 
reaches to their waist.’ On the other hand, in 
the account of Magellan's voyage, eee in 
1557, the Patagonians are described aa two or 
threa handbreadthe in height—a handbreadth 
extending from the end of the thumb to the 
tip of the little finger extended. In the voyage 
al Jotre Loaisa (1525-1526), published by Oviedo, 
it is said ‘the men are three handbreadtha in 
height, and the women of equal atature.” In the 
account of Drake’a voyage, published in 1578, 
the exaguerations of Pigafetha and Oviedo were 
for the first time contradicted; buat Areeovsdls, 
in his history of the conquest of the Moluccas, 
quoting the opinion of Sarmiento of Gamboa, in 
1579, desvribes them as nine feet in height. No 
notice of their atature was given in the published 
accounts of the voyages of Cavendish, the in- 
ference from which ig that nothing remarkable 
waa observed. Richart Hawkine, in 1593, con- 
sidered them to be real giants; and in 1599, 
Oliviero de Noart described them as men of 
lofty stature. Commualore Byron, who cruised in 
the Strait of Magellan, in 1764, with the ships 
Dolphin and Tamar, described the Patagonians 
as not only men of high stature but actual 
giants. In 1767, Captain Wallis, who likewise 
passed the Strait, enw those ‘gianta’ but said 
the manly of them were scarcely five feet six 
inches in height The naturalist D’Orbigny, 
who took some measurements among the Indians 
of the Rio Negro, has placed their average height 
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at five feet nine inches explorer Mucters| The drest of these Indi i peenliar. 
makes them six feet high. The two : thug clealeas of ties teen Sousiet of & ok i ar 
anfhors are causidered Lista to have come | of sotton or woollen, a plaid of guanaso het 


mearest the truth. Seven of the 

whom he hed mally tmeastred, gave & 
average of six feet two inches. The Indian 
Hawke measured little more than six feet three 
inches, and was the tallest man known to him. 
The chief Orkeke measured more or less about 
the eame. Tit ‘worten are not so tall as the 
then ; but thelr exact measurement he could not 
ive, as they would not allow it to be taken. 

e Tehuelches, therefore, are regarded by Seiior 
Lieta aa the tallest men in the world. They 
are often strong, with feet comparatively emall, 
thick heads, hair black and long, eyes black, 
large, and a little oblique, as among the Chinese 
and the Kassequers; the face oval, the forehead 
convex, the nose aquiline, the mouth large, and 
the lips thick. 

Among [Indiana without any mixtore of 
European blood, it is not rare to see the upper 
teeth worn to the root throih mastication; but 
they are almost never de.ayed. This ia one of 
their most remarkable ethnological characteristica, 
and is common to nearly al) races of indigenous 
Americans. The same feature has been observed 
in tha prehistoric skulls of Minuanea, Puelches, 
and Tehuelches, in Seior Liata’s anthropological 
collection. This phenomenon has enyaged the 
attention of naturalists, bnt no rational expla- 
nation has been obtained. The distinguished 
naturalist, Dr Lacerda, observed the perfection of 
teeth and the absence of decay in races indigenous 
to Brazil. Among a multitude of skulls which 
form the collection in the museum of Buenca 
Ayres, only one has been observed with any 
appeatance of decay, which had resulted in per- 
foration in an upper tooth, Thia cannot be 
explained by the nature or quality of the food 
consumed ; and it is all the more extraordina 
because the partial destruction of the upper teeth 
would naturally predispose to the decay of those 
below. 

The colour of the Tehuelches varies in different 
individuals. Indians of pure race have a blackish 
olive colour, which beromes more marked with 
the advance of yeura. In mixed breeds, there is 
observable a colour more clear, and like that of a 
European. This was conapicuous in a chief called 
Ceom Chingan, who described Jimeelf as the son 
of an Indian woman and an inhabitant of Carmen 
of Patagonia. Csom Chingan measures about. six 
feet, and pridea himself on having a very little 
moustache, which Indians in general have not, 
having only a growth of down on the upper lip. 

The men are generally strong, and sometimes 

ceful ; the women are robust, gracious, and of 

utiful form; but, with advancing years, they 
become positively ngly in appearance. There 18 
never seen among these Indians any one crovked, 
handlera, or a cripple. 

The Tehuelches are very indolent about the 
necessities of life, but display much activity in 
connection with their pleasures, especially dancing, 
gambling, and drinking. Dancing is with them 
an important occupation, to which they resort in 
all the principal events of life. The passion for 
play ie very great. After a fit of drunkennem, 
they will sit roand the fire and play for their 
barees, their dogs, and even their arms, 
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eometimes a shirt, with loose drawers alfa 
wide at the foot, which they buy af Pinta Avena, 
or in Carmen of Pa ia. They wear likewise 
a waistband decorated with silver, and a head. 
dreaa and boots made of horse-skin. The women 
usually wear a gown of woollen or cotton, without 
sleeves, which covers them from the shoulders to 
the ankles. At the top of this, in all soasons, is « 
cape of akin or of woollen cloth, which the rich 
women secure across the chest with a silver pin 
of ten or twelve centimetres in length. The other 
objecta of decoration which make up the feminine 
dress conaiat of shining besda, hate made of straw, 
and silver earrings, which are worn likewise 
men and boys. b men and women paint their 
faces and their arms with ochre, sometimes black, 
which is said to protect the skin beat from the 
solar Tays and the dryness of the atinosphere ; but 
chiefly red, which is most easily obtained. 

The Tehuelches have a distinct language, whieh 
does not appear to have altered much for at least 
acentury. Any little changes cbeervable hava 
arisen cither from the change of conditions 
incident to all languayes, from the sound of words 
as preaented to the ear, or from the nationality of 
each traveller who took note of the language. 
They have no system of writing, and their I. 
tions are very confused. Some old people say 
that in remote times their tribes consisted of 
many thousands; but a great deluge which 
covered the whole low lands had caused the 
destruction of multitudes, and the few who 
remained saved themselvea by ascending the 
higher grounds. This tradition is interesting, 
refernnyg, ag it obviously does, though vaguely, 
to a creat flood which has at one time destroyed 
a great part of the existing fauna They have no 
religions symbols or ceremonies; but the custom 
of burying the dead in the position occupied by 
infants at the maternal bosom is thought to imply 
a belicf in the dogma of the resurrection, They 
Lelieve in the existence of a malignant spirit 
called Walichu, who alone causes all infirmities 
and misfortunes, and against whom they try to 
fortify theniselves hy means of sorcery. @ 
'Chouka Doctor, to whom they resort, Lat be 
for the alleviation of infirmities, certain vegetable 
remedies ; but when these are not efficacions, 
efforta are drveted to oxorcise the ovil spirit. 
With this clject in view, they arsenible the men 
and women of the tribe; then they shout and 
strike the tent where the sick person fa, with the 
design, apparently, to frighten away the evil 
spirit Sometimes the parents or friends of the 
patient leap on horeeback and gallop off at full 
speed, by which means they assures themselves 
that the Walichu is left far behind, 

The marriage ceremony among the Tehuelches 
ia very simple: when a yoong man wishes to 
marry, and has in view any desirable youn 
woman, he decorates his person with hia fin 
clothes rad with the best ornaments in his posses- 
sion. Thus arrayed, he seeks an inlerview with 
the father, mother, or other nearest relatives of 


the da to whom he offers some d or 
articles e of ailver. Should his be 
ted, she marriage ia arranged concluded. 


The newly masried couple now live under the 
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same tent, where a ball is given on the day alter 
the marriage. When night comes, the feast is 
concluded with a general round of drinking, if 
sufficient alcohol can be obtained. 

Both mea and women among the Tebuelches 
are great smokers, The pipea are made of wood, 
or etone, generally with silver or copper tubes, 
end are made by the people themselves. 

Thongh indolent in habit, they are great 
hunters, and have numerous packs of mongrel 
greyhounds, the ueefulness of which is so much 
appreciated, that for a young and awift dog the 
will pay as much oe sixty dollars (twelve pounds 
may be in silver or in estimated articles, 


When 


whic 
such as feathers or rugs of guanaco skin. 
these Indians are not occupied with the chase or 
in breaking horses, they pases the time in lying 

| with their faces aconEal or in making saddles, 
boleadoras, and whips, or spurs, which they make 
of hard wood. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
ANCIENT SYBARIS. 


Aut lovers of classic archmology will be pleased 
to learn that the Italian government has decided 
upon granting funds for the exploration and 
examination, by carefully conducted excavations, 
of the site of the ancient and interesting city of 
Sybaris, which, as is commonly believed, owed 
its ultimate decay and downfall to the excessive 
luxury of its citizens They were once a really 
brave and warlike people, but degenerated into 
such effeminacy that they fell an easy prey to 
the inhabitant of the sister-town, Croton, the city 
of Pythagoras, by whom they were conquered, and 
the city utterly destroyed (n.c. 510) ty turning 
the waters of the river Crathis so that they 
flowed over and covered the site. The city 
was eitnated in Lucania, in Italy, at the mouth 
of the river, on the Bay of Tarentum, the present 
Taranto, and was founded by a colony of Achseans. 
It soon became rich and powerful, and at one 
period had the command of four adjacent nations, 
of twenty-five important towns, and also of an 
army of three hundred thousand men. The 
circuit of the city walls is said to have been 
nearly seven miles in extent, and the inimense 
suburbs covered a epace of eight miles along the 
banka of the Crathia Though often destroyed, | 
Sybaris always seemed to have the power of | 
rising from her ruing, to be rebuilt, and to | 
become as powerful as ever, until finally de- | 
stroyed by the Crotonians The site of the | 
ancient city having been determined by the 
French archeologist M. Lenormant, no difficulty 
will arise on that head, and the excavations will| 
be commenced shortly. A vast layer of earth, 
many feet in thickness, has accumulated over the ! 
tuins of Sybaria during the space of nearly two 
thousand four hundred yeare which have slapaed 
since ita final destruction ; and it is believed that 
the exploration of this mound of earth will be 
rewarded by the discovery of many objecte of 
great intereat, which perhapa may help to give a 
vivid igre of Hellenic mannera, customs, and 
_home-life at that far-off period. The site of the 
remains ia situated near the railway station of 
Boffalorio, in the valley through which the river 
Crati now runs, and close to the town of Cassano, 





situated on the western side of the Gulf of Taranto.” 
The reports of the excavations will be anzioual: 
looked for by all who feel an interest in 
remarkable exploration, and it is to be hoped that 
th€ work will be carried out with energy. 


AN ECONOMICAL STEAM-BOILER, 


The announcement in the Times that a new 
steam-boiler had been patented, the use of which 
would effect an economy of upwards of forty per 
cent. in the consumption of coal, has been followed 
by the exhibition at Millwall of a new furnace 
and steam-generator, for which its inventor, Mr 
T. Lishman, claims even more surprising results. 
Its chief features ap to be the total consump- 
tion of smoke, and the utilisation of the heat pro- 
duced to the utmost possible extent before the 
gases are allowed to escape. A large number of 
gentlemen connected with shipping, engineering, 
and manufactures attended the inspection ; end 
at a subsequent gathering, at which Mr J. C. 
Wakefield, of the firm ot Inglis and Wakefield, 
Glasgow, presided, Mr Lishman explained the 
details of his invention, and stated that it had 
been practically teated at Sir William Armstrong’s 
Elswick works and elsewhere, in comparison with 
the ordinary ateam-boiler; and with a amaller con- 
sumption of fuel, had evaporated fourteen and 
three-quarter pounds of water for each pound of 
fuel ronsumed, as against an evaporation of eight 
pounds in the ordinary boiler. The general result 
of the tests was to show that the new napparatua 
would effect a saving of from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. in the consumption of fucl, while ite 
complete combustion of smoke would render 
chimney-shafts unnecessary. It is intended to 
fit up one of the generators in Messra Inglis and 
Wakefield’s worke, and its practical working will 
be watched with the greatest interest. 


THE HEART SHALL FIND ITS EDEN YET. 


Funt many a day which darkly dawna 
And shadows forth a world of cares, 
With sudden light grows clear and bright, 
And Noon a sun-golil crownlet wears. 
Thus shall it be with eyes tear- wet, 

The heart shall find its Eden yet. 


Coine shine or slade, come joy or woe, 
To cheer or sadden fleeting bours, 
A little while and life shall emile, 
And all the earth be decked with tlowera 


For al] who on this weeping earth 

Grow old beneath the toil and pain, 
At night or noon, or late or soon, 

Shall find the heart grow young again. 


The brightest bours are atill to come, 
The fairest days, the noblest years ; 
Por shining skies and sunny eyes 
Bhall bid a long farewell to tears : 
Through Love’s bright gates wide open set, 
The heart shall find ita Eden yet. 
Davip BR A‘TEas. 
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and fructifying, without fee or reward, changing 
AFTER THE CALM. every spring and autumn the character of tho soil ; 
As the mist deepens day l-y day, less diaphanous | drawing down in leaves and decaying vegetation 
in the mornings, and the hills ere hidden, a] the richest plant-food, and exuding a wealth of 
wondrous silence everywhere—a change is going} matter such as no science can supply. And all 
on, like a stream rising imperceptibly There is| this infinite and necessary labour accomplished 
a fresh touch of crispness in the uir at nights; and | unscen, unaided, save by that instinct granted eo 
occasionally, if you look towards the north-west, | mercifully by the great Architect himeelf. 
you can feel a passing breath on your face, os if| Arc there voices in the galo, or is it that ‘the 
some one had breathed upon it. Very late in the | sightless couriers of the air’ fan the sleoping flaine 
evenings, listening intently, there is a far-off| of imagination? There is a steady roar in the 
eound, a moaning in the pines before the coming | great wood, changed «Jmost out of recognition 
storm. A gentle movement in the ivy ruifies every | since yesterday, like the din of some great conflict, 
shining leaf, but only for a moment ere it has] an angry boom high up ia the rocking branches 
gone. Presently, there comes another rush, more | beaten by the rain. There 1a no doubt of this 
violent than the last—a shower of leaves flutter) majestic wrath, something awe-inspiring, almost 
jn the air, a boom across the valley resembling a| terrible, in its belching thunder. It comes rush- 
rushing wind in the sea-caves, a dash of cold spray | ing past overhead with a styift motion, oa of an 
upon the casement—then silence deep, insensate | aerial squadron of cavalry aweeping on to a solid 
as the grave. In your troubled dreams you seem | phalanx of expectant soldiery ; the sharp shrill 
to hear the uneven din of conflict, the hollow | screams might poss for a flight of bulleta whirling 
thud of mighty rain ; and, aa morniny strugglca | by. But if there be no hidden message in tho 
through, the mists have rolled away, drenching, ! wind, we can read something in the hoarse 
blinding rain obscures the distant hills, the forest | trumpet-calls—the victory of the gale in the 
has rocked before the gale—the Equinox has| fight, renewed with the red rising of the sun; a 
come. triumph over nature. First tho leavea turn to 
Under the dripping hedgerows next the covert | glowing colours, then fall, and reveal branches 
side, a running atream fills every ditch, where the | bare, like a wcleas flect of ships in dock. We 
sodden leaves lie thickening before the wind, os| can rend in the disma} moan the tale of leaden 
they come down in whirling showers from the | skies, where the heavenly aluicca arc drawn up to 
elma, bare at the summit now, like a ship half | the deluge; of long bleak nights under the cold 
dismantled of her awelling canvas. On the slop-| moon ; of the wind whistling mournfully outside 
ing lawn, but yesterday hard and smooth, small! the casements, and the great wood lying under a 
heaps of earth arise where the worms haye been | white pall Day by day the issuc of the conflict 
at work ; countless leaves wedged in tiny crevices, | becomes clearer, till the final consummation is 
as if they had been planted there, seem to dis- | attained. There is something inexpressibly sad 
appear before the observer's eye, drawn down, in the Jast shower of falling leaves, the kast wild H 
into a million subterranean passages, to fertiliac | wheel of the swallow as he poisca hia flashing 
next spring’s pasture. Every infinitesimal mound | wings, and turns his eunny back to cold northern 
thrown up round the bare roota of the award | skies and che mad north-western gale. 
comes up to make a top-dressing, more nutritions| The deep red fallow, where only yesterday the 
than the most life-giving manure, acting at the | dry clods nd under foot like powder, holds 
same time agadrain. Without a sound or sem- | rain-water in te hollows; the plough has been 
blance of life visible, millions of earthworms in| dragged out from its bed of nettles and dock- 
this out-pasture toil on night and day, draining ; leaves under the hedge, its share pointed to the ff 
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furrows. Guiding the handles, a stalwart country- 
man lounges along, with many a blithe whistle 
and amoung admonition to his team, tearing up 
the earth into long even ridges, thrown over 
smoothly,-as if cut by a knife. ‘Close behind, in 
ve procession, a colony of rooks follows, making 
ittle noise, for this is a atrictly business matter 
with them, and the feeding is rich and varied. 
The sheep-dog, following the furrows, turns occa- 
sionally and scatters these sable visitors, till they 
rise and wheel in wide gyrations, with tail foathers 
epread, bearing up against the wind. They do 
not rise with a swift, sudden motion—no rook 
ever does—but hop solemnly three times before 
their pinions bear them upwards. There is an 
angry chatter borne down the breast of the gale ; 
they drop down again one by one in a long ering, 
following up the plough. The ploughman holds 
the guiding Tines upon the handles of his plough, 
os he heels over against the stubble, much as a 
eyclist sways with his machine round a sharp 
curve. There are furrows at equal distances to 
check the evenness, straight os an arrow from 
hedge to hedge—marvellously true. 

Suddenly, in the din and rour, a quick flash of 
light breaks through the clouds in the north-west, 
a brilliant ray of sunshine, a3 every cloud seems 
to melt away into an imporial blue. A great 
silence folls; you can hear the wind moaning 
away in the deepening distance ; the forest trees 
no longer rock in the cradle of the gale—the 
leaves alone tremble and murmur, As the light 
shines down from above, every one of them seems 
ri a pale, yellow, relucent glow faintly 
tinged with pink; the cating chcetnut a deeper 
brown; the Spanish chestnut more opalescent. 
Between two belts of larch, the trunks shining 
like silver, is a lone stretch of bracken, breast 
high, and tinted with a wild array of fantastic 
colouring ; some of tho fronds a golden yellow, 
splashed with red, and mottled in the preater 
leaves ; another spray a faint cream, again with 
the subtle presence of pink, a tint which is more 
suggested to the mind than seen. Looking down 
the opening, filled with this soft nebulous fire, the 
eye is conscious of a thousand gradations of mor- 
dant emblazoning, Perhaps there are actually 
but three at most to which art could give a name, 
though in this distemper, this carnival of gorgeous 
staining, a practical analysia of dyes could sce 
nothing but a poor achromatism; but it comes, 
meteoric to the eFe, as the most brilliant dyes 
come from the blaokest coal-tar. It is a self- 
luminosity, a B ice aaa glow, the clearer 
for the rain ond sunshine. Over it the ash-wands 
arise, and round them a delicate tracery of bram- 
bles ; dogrose with dull red berries, a faint bloom 
pon them, in contrast to the wild-grapo fruit, 
glowing out of their golden ectting like a priceless 
carbuncle, Here, underneath, is a graceful weed 
with o long stom, milky white upon the one side, 
purple on the other, with leaves shaped like o 
rose, a washed-out cream, opal blue on the edges, 
and barred in every delicate vein with the bloom 
blue of an Orleans plum ; only a wild wood: 
land weed, to which one cannot give a name; yet 
the dew and rain and morning sun have beautified 
ie as a Mi pee aan Lg Vent ahed Tt is 

@ ng thro a glowi e, a painless 
fire filled round and overbend with sata gold 4 
every flicker of tho leaves a lambent flame, every 
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crestion ; @ yellow furnace with the cardinal 

colours in the fire, a feint rubescence rubifying to 

the eyes, mantling and changing in its wondrous 
hantasmagoria, ords fail, while the senses are 
ifted up and glorified. 

But the fresh-born silence is rudely broken by 
the tramp of many feet, a wild hollo, and strange 
calls as the beaters force their way through the 
dense undergrowth, Almost at their feet, a bril- 
liant meteor arises, and with a peculiar corkecrew 
flight, whirls over the oaks to the drives where 
the guns are standing. Down the wind he comes, 
with drum and whistle; a hidden voice cries 
‘Maark !’ og he flashes over the brief opening; 
bang ! go the guns, and down straight pitches the 
beautiful bird, crash into a thicket, followed by 
the dogs. The old retriever has him. Sec how 
gently he takes the quarry in his mouth, with 
just one upward toss of his curly black head, to 
carry the bonny cock on the balance, so that not 
so much as a feather shall be disarranged. Down 
at our feet he lays him on the grass, a last year’s 
bird in full plumage, as the tuft of saifron 
feathers, the wiry feathers above the tail, denote. 
What a radiant sheen is upon his neck, a bronze 
gold shading down the throat to oa gorgeous 
at gee with the scarlet plush under the eyes. 

he woods are lofty here, and every bird clears 
them a veritable ‘rocketer’ as they cross the line 
of tire in quick succession, amidst a constant 
fusilade from the guns, and strange cries from 
the beaters as they call to one another. But, fast 
as they come, the keenest shot in the country 
would be no match for most of them, for tho 
sight is wonderfully short and the birds are hich 
overhead. Presently, & lull comes, and looking 
down the drive, you may seo a rabbit skip across, 


{amping as he reaches the open; and a frightened 


blackbird, with his shrill prping scream, standing 
out with his peculiar flirt of the tail and rapid 
dropping of the wings, which always denotes alarm 
in Ata ‘stormcock,’ as thé village hinds call him. 
An old dog-fox, with a white tag to his brush, 
slinks across the drive stealthily, the very emboili- 
ment of vulpine grace, though his fur is wet and 
draggled, and the clay on his pads shows signs of 
a long marauding excursion. Like a snake in 
the grass comes a stoat, crawling close to the 
herbage—never, os is his wont, showing more 
of his lithe, long frame than is necessary for 
locomotion. 

Since I stood, gun in hand, in this same spot 
a week aB0, I note a wondrous change. There 
is a wild crab tree hard in front, agninst an 
ash sapling. Seven days since, the fruit was 
reen and hard; the ash sapling a mass of 
eayeas now the apples peer down from the 
branches a ruddy red; the ash bears upon its 

les but a scant handful of yellow mottled 
oliage. Since my last visit, the birds, driven 
in from the stubbles, have commenced to eat the 
berries Here is a bush of wild-rose—not the 
pink-flushed rose with the yellow centre, but 
the white variety, with the smooth black stem, 
which bloome in July—though, art Pe 
the hawe are wont to open sooner é 
of the fairer and more delicate sister-flower. 
beet aa emaller, but on dinbes ey he 
on the bush opposite, every ahi 
been scooped ane only leaving the husk. Close 





now; and 


bending wand an ignis-fatnus, an aurora of its own? 
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alongside is an ordinary dogrose bramble, the | after crag, even to the valley below us, as the 
haws much larger, but as yet untouched ; and if! shadowa pass across the open champaign. Far to 
you gather one, you will note that on the under- | the right rise the Malvern range ; and apparently 
side they are still pale yellow. Looking closely | almost at their fect, ao deceptive ie distance, the 
at the brier, they would appear to be uniformly | cainedral tower and church pinnacles of Hereford 
red; it ig only on the under side next the! shoot up like gray needles in the clear air. The 
prune that the yellow gleam can be seen. But} pines murmur behind; the light beyond shiney 
the birds know. A litle to the right is a/dimly through the purple haze there always is 
thorn-tree, its leaves bornt a deep brown; a/in the pinewoods, where the ground ashes and 
vivid mass of berries, so that they seem to weigh ! underwood ato cut, and piles of fagots stand ; 
down the branches In a somewhat observant! where we walk upon eweeé, fresh, smelling cones, 
life, spent for the most part by mead and stream, { and woodchips ankie deep. A fragment from the 
and never for very long beyond ‘the babble o'} great storm upon the mountains yonder has been 
green fielda,’ I have never seen the berries as/ torn away, an’ come rushing across the valley, 
they are this year. The village hind by my | blotting out wood and pasture, where the doga 
side, with the recollection of more than one|are driving the sheep home, and the distant 
hard, crucl winter before him, sighs as I point’ plonghmen crawl like pigmics. Overhead, the 
out this profusion, and prophesies another winter’ fire toss and moan; a touch of sleet strikes 
like the last. ‘When the A’mighty sends all | coldly on the face, and everything is lost in the 
them hips [herriee]}, it ain’t for nout? he says idrenchiug blast. Preaently, the light strugules 
‘The birds do know. See how the starlings. through again, the thunder of the rain ceasos, 
begin to forgather o’ marnings. Did ye ever | and the colours seem to have brightened, aa under 
knaw them sc carly afore?’ That God sent the! « new varnish marvellously prepared. 

berries to feed his feathered choir, and that,} In these pinewoods, filled with tuo bine haze, 
according to the berrics, so will the winter bLe,| trunke where the trees lave once been ‘ felled,’ 


my companion firmly believes. Perhaps ho is!haye rotled, and thrown up a new vegetable’ 


right; lus faith is not fur wrong. He haa ao! yrowt.—giant fungi with a covering like leather 
Sg rhe e [oer ee 
what a cripple he ie from the hereditary theuma- | with a fibre atroug enongh to resist A atout 
tism, perhaps accelerated by the cider be drinks; blow. They arc much finer in quality than 
in such quantities ven the boya beating in; those grown in the opon, but they derive no 
the woods, fine healthy lade all of them, begin warmth from tho sunshine, ao thoy lack the 
ann by the sa ee pnts oS a? haa poet le oe rer Fe eae 
old eurse is upon them, uly, it is wonderful | their fellows of the fields, wo semni-darkne 
with what akenee: hardship aul want and pain| the birds fly over our heads aa oar 
can be borne by our labourer of the fields with- jis no light to ehoot. From tho houndary-line o 
out complaint, tail what 4 little it takes to| the fits onw neatly a quarter of a mile below, 
gladden his simple soul. /is o natural avenue, tormed of hazel wands 
We beat the woods in transverse sections, work- | and trailing verdure ; a green alley, filled with 
ing hicher as we BS vi till oe reach te eum a un pepe a of pains pent ates ae 
The brightness of the afternoon holds goud,:a visible darkness, tuinat this ig sho outer 
howl: specuaranully, a long gust .f wind ey ‘ boundary of the woods, whices we take our etand 
over the onks above, Lefore and behind, all | in an orchard for ao final hattuc, Herc, by 
round, can be heard a constant fire ‘rom the reason of ita being u sbaded hollow, ae 
guns, as if an enemy’ chirmishers had invaded | ihe grass ia green; the o ae bones still ‘F 
the thicketa: in one sheltered corner a dog, under their russct coat; the fruit gleams pok 
ae a with Jolling ennue ail penne sides ond waxen, streaked ag eck nee Ted ant 
slug m empty stonc jar against a huddjed. the background. Some fern-leaves, the fronds 
heap 0 *hining y umage, the fale fur of the hardly va ice! peer se of fe oe 
rabbit, no longer a warm brown, and the/a late harebcll «* two, and some blue dog-viole 
opal po of the wood-pigeons. Up on the} without emell or fragrance. Agninet the wood 
summit is an open ficld of turnips, which we) a belt of gleaming holly shines, every lea 
cross in o eerried line, driving the pheasante | lustrous, o prodigal waste of berries like pointa 
before us towards a dark belt of pines, where|of sealing-wax ayainst the everlusting thongh 
there is a mournful murmar, though the | sombre grav. It is petting dark now; thero 
blazing woods lie peacefully still As the line | is a salmon-hued flush in the west, whore the 
wheels round, Iacing downwards, there presents gun shines over the dismantled trec-tops ; but the 
itself such a smiling panorama os is seldom! loud whir of piniona tells us where the birls 
seen. Right in front, belted on threc sides, are, as they thie out of cover into the open on. 
ee ek ta ene ie aed eee ak ase loo aes Bees a 
in Ws ; v1 rise ; a e are 
in the uttermost distance, a sharp craggy | will make 1 they come sailing over one by one; 
peak—a misty glimpse of the Clee Hills;)a quick bang, bang, bang in this warm corner, 
sharp to the left, the Black Mountains, ridged |a puff of feathers falling like coloured snow, till, 











and furrowed with white lines, which lines are ly, 8 beater’s head ee behind the 


nothing elee but snow. Along the centre of the | bollica, and She last untouc ird gocs Hram- 
e, a storm ia raging——a heavy white cloud, | ming, with his ‘hiatle going, actoss the he 

black as ink at the ‘bese, as it aweeps diy | trees, A fow w 

along; before it is a dark shadow; Fetind | 

following im its track, the sun lightens crag 





eel in and ont; a few 
mote shots are ; the keeper's whistle sounds 
by the woodman’s cottage, answered by many 
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shrill signala; the dogs throw themselves upon 
their haunches ; one by one we fall in together. 
A goodly heap ‘of slain—twenty brace of pheas- 
ants, a half-score of rabbits, and a leash of 
Pigeons; and as yet the burnt foliage is on 
the trees, the oaks are thick with leaves, and 
the larches form a cover almost impenetrable. 
Velveteens is eatisfied. 

As night bola upon us like a pall, there is 
no mist comin ‘om the east os the sea-fog 
rolls in with ide ; no promise of hazy morn- 
ings any more, with the sun-tinted mirage of the 
afternoons, The wind dies in short puffs; a 
keen shrewd air blowing the haze away, and dis- 
closing, with a gradually increasing complement, 
a milton frosty stars. You can feel the frost 
upon cheek and brow; but no man should 
Renta to say what of the morrow, for it might 

vary from one more touch of Indian summer, a 
day of infinite calm in the blazing woods, and 
sunshine in the hollows; or, again, there might 
be the thundering blast of | the morning, with 
the sheeted rain like o liquid wall on the 
fallows, and the gulls driven landward from the 
sea, Then shall the conflagration of the woods 
have burnt to the last fibre, and the red flush 
die to ashes, the sombre livery of a turgid 


December But to-day they burn with a 
Juminous shine ; and the apple-racke are waiting 
for the ri g fruit. But a nation has died 
in a day before this, and nature only dies for 


a season; so long as her forehead is wreathed 
with the grape, and her face ruddy with harvest 
promise, we care not to see the yellow rotten- 
ness of the side which faces farthest from the 
generous sun. 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER LVII.—THE FOUNDATION. 


Ricwarp Case scarcely slept all night. He 
thought of many things. He thought of what 
he had seen and overheard at Pentargon. He 
saw in the darkness the arme of his child round 
the neck, interlaced with the hair, of Josephine, 
hor head tied up in his blue, white-spotted ker- 
chief, lying on her shoulder, looking up into the 
pale "face of her nurse, with a soul of love and 
forgiveness streaming out of those bluo eyes. But 
he thought of something beside—of the plan he 
had made for Mary; and he was by no means 
sure that she would be well content with the 
arrangement, One circumstance had, however, 
oceurred to make his way easier. When a young 
man has been refuged, his self-love receives a 
wound more severe than his heart, and he is 
then impelled to do aome act which will retrieve 
his Jost self-respect, A man who has been re- 
fused, or jilted, is ready to propose to the next 
girl he sees ; and no sooner was Walter Penrose 
aware that hie suit for Mary Cable was unaccept- 
able, than he offered himself to Sarah Jones. He 
did not care particularly for Sarah; but he did 
not choose to have it thought in the place that 
he was a rejected lover; and he did not choose 
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exe tage shrill signals; the dogs throw themselves upon |that the Cables should consider him a incon should consider sire as incon- 
solable. As ti engagement was urried, the 
wedding was also hurried; Sarah Jones had no 
desire to let Walter slip through her fingers by 
delay, and con wished to have his fate settled 


irrevocab] ible, out of defiance 
to the Cale eho who tad igh hted his preten- 
sions. 


After breakfast one morning, Richard Cable 
said to Mary: ‘Child, when von have cleared 
away, come to me into the summer-honse; I 
have a word to say to you of some import- 
ance.” 

‘Father, I hear the bishop arrives to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes ; but I am not going to speak to you 
about the bishop.’ 

‘And the confirmation is on Friday.’ 

‘Yes; I suppose so; but that is not the 
matter.’ 

He saw her ond Martha exchange looks. 
Martha put up her lip and looked sulky. 
Martha had inherited her father’s stubbornness, 
She and Mary clung to each other, as the twins 
who intervened between Mary and her were fast 
friends and inseparable. Martha looked up to 
Mary with passionate love, regarded her as the 
most beautifal and perfect girl in the world ; 
fought her battles, resented every a ey shown 
her, or supposed slight, as she would bridle with 
ee and pleasure at every acknowledgment of 

er sister's excellence. 

Cable went to his summer-house and smoked 
a pipe. Before he had finished it, he heard ao 
timid foot on the gravel, and in another moment 
Mary stood i in the open door. 

‘Conic: | in, said Cable.—‘ What is the matter? 
Upset because you have broken a plate? Bah! 
Fourpence will set that to rights—Come inside, 
set | dear; I must have o serious word with 


“She entered, trembling, and with changing 
colour, changing as fast as the flushes in “the 
evening clouds. Tears sparkled on her eyelashes, 
as raindrops on fern-leaves in the hedges at 
morn. 

‘What is the matter, child? Why are you 
frightened? Your father will never do anything 
to displease you. You can rely on that. His 
whole care is for your happinoss, and it is for 
your happiness that he is now arranging.’ 

She raised her blue eyes; they were swimmin 
with tears, so full of tears that he could not rea 
through the watery veil what they said. He 
could not say fora moment any more. His pipe 
did not draw as it should ; he unscrewed it and 
blew through the nozzle. His blood throbbed in 
his temples. He was vexed with his mother 
because she had refused to speak to Mary 
about his purpose, and relieve tik of the irk- 
some obligation. ‘Mary,’ he said, after a long 
hey i during which she stood before him with 

olded hands and lowered eyes—‘ Mary, I sup- 
you have formed a rough guess what my 
Pusass is with you?’ 

She nate ae answer with her li Had: he 
looked up, he might have read the reply in the 

psin-twitehing lips of his child and in her ehift- 

Ing colour. 

Can you give a guess at what I have to say ?’ 

Then ehe held up her head, looked full through 
her tears in her father’s face, and answered : == 
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dear father, I know—I can guess what you want 


to—to say. But—O father! father dearest— 
spare me this time—do not say it,’ 
‘Spare you this time ?? echosl Cable. * What 


is the meaning of these words? When have I 
not been considerate and kind to you—to you 
above the rest?’ 
No answer. 
‘He waited; but os he received no reply, 
without looking in her face, he began again: 
§ Mary.’ 
‘Father,’ ahe said, ‘let me’-——— Bat her voice 
failed her, and she put her hands over her eycs 
‘You do not know what is good for you, my 
child,’ he said. *You are indest! still very young, 
acarcely eighteen, and yet But never mind; 
your mother was married early. If I have 
doubted for o moment whether [ acted rightly 
on a former occasion, my doubts have vanished 
to-day. That young fellow, who once took a 
fancy to you, is now Hark!’ 
At that moment the bells of the parish church 
began a glad . The wedding service was 
over that united Walter Penrose with Sarna! 
Jones, and the ringers were sending the welcome 
from the church tower, 
Then Mary raised her hands, clasped shem 
over her head, uttering a piercing cry, avd aank 
at her father’s iect: ‘Father! O my father! you 
have killed me!” 
Cable caught her, and tried to raise her; but 
she twisted herself from his hands, and on her 
knees staggered round the summer-house, clasping 
her ents, to shut out the reverberation of the 
wedling bells. 
Cable went after her; he caught her in his 
arma and held her; but she slipped down on 
the floor again and lay her length on it, beating 
the floor with her head, os one mad, and then 
scrambling up on her knees and throwing her- 
self in a heap jn the corner. ‘O father! my 
father!’ she cried, ‘this is your doing! Walter 
does not love any one but me; and I—T love, 
and can love none other. I shall never, never 
marry now! You have made me miscralle—you 
have broken my heart’ 
Richard Cable was og 2 man turned to stone. 
He could not apcak; he tried, but his voice 
foiled, He put his hand to his brow, and a dec 
groan escaped his breast. Ali at once he steal 
up; he could not brenthe in the aummer-house. 
He was stunned by the reverberation of thoxe 
St Kerian bells, beating in upon his brain, from 
all the cight sides of his wouden house. He left 
Mary kneeling un the grounl; he rueh<d forth. 
He opened his gate and hobbled down the road. 
| He could not bear to face his children. He did 

not feel the ground under his feet ; he was like 
6 dreamer, ing, falling, touching nothing. 
The birds sang in the bushes, the holly leavee 
reflected the sun from their shining leaves on 
the hedge, Everything swam about him. He 
could not run because of his thigh, and he had 
not his stick, eo he went painfully, lurching like 
a drunken man. He had ae hie best loved 
danghters heart; he Tobbed her of her 
happiness, alienated her from him for ever—he 
had laid the foundation in his first-born 

Whither was he going? He did not know 
himself. He wanted to be away from Red 
Windows, somewhere out of the sound of Mary's 
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soba, away from the reproachfol eyes of her 
sisters ; somewhere where he might be salons 
in his een There was one to which 
instinctively he gravitated—the old cob ootiage. 
He did not consider that it had been given up 
to Josephine, or if he thought of that, he remem- 
bered she was away, and that, though she dwelt 
in it, it was now vacent e did not rest till 
he reached it. The key waa kept in the sama 
secret place, the hole in the thatch, and when 
he put his hand there, he found tho key. He 
opened the door and went in. He did not look 
about him; he saw the old armchair in the old 
place, and the table and the seven stodla. The 
earth was cold ; the room was still, only a few 
flies humming in it There were a few tritles 
that belonged to Josephine on the chimney-shelf 
an? on the table; and to a crook in the ceiling 
hang s bunch of pink evorlastings, head down- 
ward. He threw himself into the old chair and 
folded his arms on his knees, and laid his head 
on his arius and wept. 

How long he sat there he did not know; 
thonghts hot aa moltcn metal flowed white and 
glaring through his brain. Had he been happ 
in Red Windows? Was he not more miserable 
in his wealth than he had been in his poverty? 
What had his money done for him but ateal hia 
children’s hearts from him, and seal wp his per- 
ception of what was for their welfare? There, 
round the table, were the stocla of his children, 
on which they had sat as little things and eaten 
their frugal meala. How much better they had 
taste] seasoned with love, than the richer repasta 
at Red Windows strewn with voryuice, 


Those bells! Those wedding belle woro still 
ringing' Ob, what a happy day for him, had 


for Mary’s wedding! How. content 
he might have been with her down in St Kerian, 
near the smithy. Then cvery day he would have 
strolled into the village to aea her and talk with 
the smith, his son-in-law. Now that was over. 
Mary's heart was broken. The bright future of 
the dearest. being he loved bad been dashed to 
pieces by his hand. Could she ever forgive him 
—him who had spoiled her entire future, blighted 
her whole life? How could he live in the sume 
house with her whose happiness he had wrecked 1 

Then he remembered what he had witnessed 
on the cliff behind the Mogpie—~be saw again 
the little head bound up in his bluo kerchief, 
resting on Jospine’s shoulder, looking up into 
her face, and saying: ‘I ain glad it was you, 
and I Jove you a thousand times better? 

O wondrous beauty of forgivencas! St Luke's 
snromer in the moral world, when a soft glory 
illumines the falme leaves and drooping vogeta- 
tion, and makes the touch of decay and death 
seem the touch of perfect lovelinces. 

What was the worm at the root of all Cable’s 
happiness, that which had robbed all hia successes 
of satisfaction? Was it not the bitternces with 
which hea had thonght of Josephine, the suvage 
determination with which he had etam ont 
every spark of relenting love that had for a 
moment twinkled in his gloomy heart? 

As he type tonght he groaned, Then, sud- 
denly, he ronsed and touched wa ahand. He 
looked up, bew.idered. Jacob Corye the inn- 
keeper stood before him with agi , mottled 
face. 


they run 
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*You’ve heard it? It is true! We are all 
done for,’ 

Cable could not collect his senses at first. 

*I came over at once, the moment the news 
reached me. I went up to Red Windows. Then 
I heard you had gone down lene. Some one 
BAW you come on I followed.—Is it true? 
Tell me what you have heard. My God! this 
is frightful |? 

‘1 do not understand you.’ 

‘The Duchy Bank has failed—stopped payment. 
I had three thousand five hundred pounds in it. 
Sa arreni 

Vv ing,’ answered Cable. 

‘Just heard it. Could hardly believe it. I 
came over here. It is a frightful loss to me. 
Three thonsand five hundred pounds! Why, I 
can never start the Champagne Atr Hotel.’ 

‘It is my ruin,’ said Cable. ‘I owe money for 
Red Windows, and I have put my ravings into 
shares in the bank as portions for my girls” He 
put his hands over hia brow and laughed fiercely. 

Naked came I into the world, and naked I shall 
goout. The Lord gave, and the Lord bath taken 
away ; but I cannot and I will not say, Blessed be 
the name of the Lord.’ 

‘Three thousand five hundred pounds ! groaned 
Corye. ‘That takes pinta of blood out of one’s 
veins.’ 

‘I am bled to deathi, said Cable, 

‘Look here! What will become of Red Win- 
dows ¢? 

‘Tt will be sold over my head. I have not 
paid off ; and I am a shareholder.’ 

‘You have everything in the bank 7’ 

‘Every penny.’ 

‘Look here, Uncle Dick,’ said Corye. ‘Under 
these circumstances, we must give up the Cham- 
pagne Air Hotel.’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And we must think no more of mating my 
Joshua and your Mary.’ 

‘That is past,’ said Cable. 

‘Three thousand five hundred pounds!’ groaned 
Jacob.—‘ Well, I pity you. I can feel. I am 
eruel badly bitten” Then he went away. 

Richard Cable remnined in the same position 
and in the same place. He did not return to 
Red Windows for hia dinner. Ho sat, stunned 
with despair, rocking himeelf in his armchair, 
ene upon the white ashes of hia first life, and 
the ashes of his second life. His first ambition 
had been realised, and had turned to dust when 
ho grasped it, The second had been realised, and 
had failed him alse. at was done could not 
be undone. Ho must return with his daughters 
to the poor cob cottage, The wealth was gone 
as a dream—not @ happy dream—a dream of 
umeppcines ambition, of pride unsatisfied. It 
would have been better for him and his children 
if he had never left his stone-breaking, never 
separated himself from them. That episode of 

wogperity, like the episode of marriage with 

osephine, had done nothing for him except 
unfit him for the life he had been accustomed 
to lead. He felt inclined in his misary to take 
his stone-breakers hammer and break his daugh- 
tery hearts with it, one after another, and then 
die himself. Red Windows must be abandoned, 


and they must all accommodate themselves as | that. 


best they could to the cottage, and cultivate again 
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the three-cornered garden ; and he must go along 
his rounds with the van of calves and Ves 
young stock, rebuilding slowly his broken-down 
fortune. 

‘Cursed be the day,’ muttered Cable, ‘that ever 
I dreamed that daring dream !’ 

His head was burning. He could not weep 
now; his eyes were fireballs The fountain of 
teara in his heart was dry es an old cistern, and 
nothing lay at the bottom but grit and canker. 
One thing that embittered his misfortune most of 
all to him was the thought of how the St Kerian 
folk, whom he had held aloof from, would rejoice 
over his misfortune. Those who had most fawned 
on him in his proenily would now turn their 
heel upon him. ow Penrose the blacksmith 
that day would laugh over his ill-luck, and bless 
his atars that his Walter had escaped union with 
one whom misfortune followed ! tow Tregartha, 
from whom he had purchased Summerleaze, 
would rub his hands, and vow that the day had 
now come which he had long foretold, when 


Uncle Dick’s pride would be brought low ! 

Then the strength of Richard Cable’s character 
began to manifest itself again, as these galling 
visions presented themselves before him. It was 


true that he wos a ruined man; but he had atill 
the brains and the skill to make a new fortune 
by following the same course he had already 
pursued. As he began to think of the future, 
the pent lost its intensity of bitterness. He 
felt that he still had in him auflicient energy to 
begin life for the third time ; but he was shaken, 
and he could never hope to recover all that was 
now taken from him There were other com- 
petitors stepping in where he had shown the 
wi 


ay. 

Whilst thus thinking, he heard the door open, 
and the blacksmith, Penrose, came in. ‘Well, 
Uncle Dicky,’ said the smith, ‘what be this bad 
news I've heard? The Duchy Bank gone scatt 
[broken] and all your sayings lost?’ 

Cable nodded and sighed. 

‘Bless me, said Penrose, ‘that’s a bad lookout 
for you. Have you nothing laid by elsewhere t’ 

Cable shook his head. 

‘By the powers!’ said the blacksmith, ‘I’m 
mighty sorry for Shee I’ve been at the weddin 
of my boy, and I’m only sorry he weren’t splic 
to the other one. Your Mary would have suited 
me better than Sarah Jones, But it was not to 
Le; go let the past lie covered with leaves. Sarah 
Jones brings some money with her; but she has 
a shrewish temper, if what folks say be true. I'd 
rather have had your Mary without a penny than 
Sarah with all her brass.—But there! what is 
done is done, and to-day the parson has hammered 
them together on the anvil, and there'll be no 

ing after that, whether they agree or not. As 
or her sharp tongue, he must learn to pot up 
with it and turn its point with gentleness’ 

Cable sighed, and thought of his marriage with 
Josephine. 

‘Well, Uncle Dick,’ continued Penrose, ‘I’ve 
just seen Jacob Corye, who is badly hit, But 

e saya you are worse bitten than he, and that 
there was nothing left for you and your maidens 
but the workhouse,’ ; 
Cable looked up, ironically, and said: ‘No, not’ 


‘No’ pursued the blacksmith; ‘I knew it-| 
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could not be so bad as that. Still, I ht 
I'd come on and eee.—Corye said oe oe 
taking on dreadfully about your ioe and like 
to do yourself an injury. en an ide@ came 
into my head ; it flashed up like a spark af red- 
hot iron, I came on, and here I find you.’ 

‘Yea,’ said Cable, ‘here you find me.’ He was 
not angry with Penrose for hia intrasion. He 
felt that it was kindly meant, and the sympathy 
of the blacksmith touched him. 

‘Now, harky’ to me,’ said the blacksmith, 
lowering his voice. ‘I know you well enough— 
a straight man as ever was. I reckon I’m a 
straight man too; and where I’m crooked, may 
God Almighty hammer me out of my crooked- 
ness with the hammer of adversity, straight again! 
But there—I’ve come to say that I’vo a matter 
of acouple of hundred pounds lying idle—thank 
heaven, not in a bank, but in my cld woman’s 
nightcap, and stuffed up the chimney in our bed- 
room—all in gold, and you're heartily welcome 
to the loan of it as long as vou like. You leave 
this door unlocked to-night, and Ill come along 
aa if I were out to amoke, and blow off the drirk 
I’ve had to take because of all the toasts and 
well-wishings, being my son’s wedding day ; and 
I'll come in here, nobxly eeing, and T"{ put 
the old woman’s nightcap and its contents into 
thicky [yonder] oven, where you'll find it to- 
morrow morning, and uoboly the wiser.—No 
words,’ said Penrose, starting up. ‘I reckon I 
hear steps coming. I’m wanted because the 
youny people are off’ 

Before Cabl. could yecaver his speech, for 
moved to the Joss of words he was, Penrose was 
gone, At the scaine moment in came three other 
nen, Tregurtha te furmer, Bonithon the saddler, 
and Hoskins the miller. Each looked at his 
fellow to speak. Tregurtha, nudged by the 
saddler and the miller, after o few ineffertual 
whispered remonstrances, came sheepishly for- 
war. ‘You're in the old nest again, Uncle 
Dicky,’ he began, then cough. ‘Us three chaps 
were in the Sura Howl just now, when Jageb 
Corye came, mighty tovk-on about the loss” of 
his money throu it the break of the Duchy Bank. 
He told us as 


ow you had lost everything— 
as you’d put all the fortune you had into the 
Duchy, and took it out of calves and bullocks 
T reckon it were a mistake, Kecp your money 


in flesh, say I. I once lost a power of moncy in 
law. I never went to law again ufter that It 
taught me a leason, and I’ve profited by it. That 
ie why I’ve money now. Yon may lose a calf 
here or cow there of milk-fever, ur a horse 
with the glandera, or o pig with the measles—and 
talking of that, my wife's cruel bad wi’ cry- 
sipelas—but you’ve other things to fall back on. 
It is not so with a bank; that’s like the bridge 
in the nursery story, which when it bended, 
there the story ended. Well, old friend, we— 
that is, Ephraim Bonithon, and Tony Hoskins, 
and I, was utd troubled when we heard you 
had got pixy-led in Queer Lane ; 0, when Corye 
Waa gone, we put our heads ther. Now, us 
three—that’s Tony Hoskina, and Ephraim Boni- 
thon, and I—have all of us got money laid by, 
are warmish men in our way—-the thermometer 
in ue don’t go down to zero. So we've come to 
eay, if you want to get on in the cattle business 
and are pinched to atart with again, we three— 
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that is to say, me, and Ephraim Bonithon, and 
Tony Hoskine—be ready "6 stand security for 
you to any sum in reason that you like to name, 
—And,’ continued urtha, ‘don’t you never 
e for to think and suppove of eelling Red 

Vindows. Us of St Kerian be prond of that 
house standing up above the town, and ua shown 
it to the little uns a3 a visible lesson to ’em 
of what uprightmess and energy and ver 
ance may orm. Moreover—and besides’—he 
took breath after this word—‘us three men, the 
afore-in-mentioned Tony Hoskins, and mo, and 
Ephraim Fonithon, can’t abenr to think of them 
seven shining and adorning beautics, your sweat 
maidens, God bleas ’em! should not be housed 
in a nest worthy of such trengurea. Then there- 
fore and because'—another long breath—‘if the 
creditora dare to sell that there house cver he 
head, then we three—that is, Ephraim Bonitho 
Tony Jloskina, and I, say-—confound their eyea 
And we'll buy the house and make it over 
to you, to repay us as you earn the money.’ 
Then he drew a louz breath and said ‘There!’ 
and the other two drew the backs of their hands 
acrogs their noses and grunted ‘There !? 

Then suddenly, panting, in the doorway stood 
little Lettice, who cried: ‘O father! come, come 
ute Who do you think is come to Red Win- 

ows? The bishop and Mra Sellwood; and they 
say they are old friends of yours; and want to 
sec you and us all—and are asking after little 
Bessio.-- And, after panting a while, ‘the bishop 
has brought a to-day’s paper from Launccaton, 
and he says it’s all a parcel of lies about the 
Duchy Bank; it’s the uther bank, the name I 
cau’t call to mind, is broken, and not the 
Duchy’? =" 

Then Richard Cable held out lis hauds and 
c d and shook these of Ephraim Bonithon, 
William Tregurths, aud Anthony Hoskins, shock 
and rqgucezed them, Lut said nothing; yet, os 
he hurried away, his body shook, and his breast 
heaved convulsively, and sounds iasued from his 
mouth, that made Tregurtha say: ‘By George, 
he is pleased—how he is laughing !? 

But Lettice, looking up in her father’s face as 
she rev at hia side, asked; ‘Papa, why ure you 
crying?’ 

Then he said in a choking voice: ‘Run, Lettice 
—run after Mr Corye, and tell him not to fail 
to send little Ressie and—her who is with Beastie, 
in his gig, to 1x] Windows, to-morrow.’ 


SALT-MANUFACTURE IN INDIA. 


Tre tax or duty on common salt, or what is che- 
mically known as sodium chloride, forms not only 
one of the main sourcca of the revenue of British 
India, but the manufacture and sale of the com- 
modity itself, constituting one of the great govern- 
ment monopolies, give work to thousands of both 
Eu and natives, uoder a separats: depart- 
ment of the State, embracing a comprehcnaive 
machinery for the supervision of the industry, 
and prevention of contraband practices through- 
out the cogmtry. The vast extent of coast-line, 
with extensive -:tuarics and connected lagopns car- 
rying the briny fluid of the surrounding ocean far 
inland, the exceasive heat and dry parching land- 
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winds that prevail during the summer months, 
lend special advantages to the mannfacture of salt 
from sea-water by solar evaporation; and ordi- 
nary cultivation ceasing when it is sufficiently 
warm for sali-manufacture to commence, such 
native labour as is necessary for its actual mani- 
pulation ia readily obtained at a very moderate 
cost, rendering the value of the manufactured 
article co trifling, that even with the additional 
percentage tacked on by the government before 
sole, all importa of it are casily kept out of the 
local marketa, 

The sites taken up by salt-works, chiefly barren 
wastes where nothing else will grow, are situated 
either close to the estuaries through which they 
draw their supplies of salt water direct from the 
een, during spring-tides, or on swamps largely 
impregnated with natural saline deposits, where 
pits being sunk, the necessary requirements are 
met by percolation in subsoil brine. The usual 
practice ia to farm out such land, free of all rates, 
to suitable persons, who supply the labour, 
and manufacture the article under government 
superintendence, receiving in return a fixed rate 
per ton for all approved salt made by them and 
delivered into store within a given time. 

The works, extending from fifty to a hundred 
ocres in area, are divided into beds, varying in 
size from ten by fifteen to thirty feet or so square, 
partitioned off by irrigation channels, along which 
the water is passed from one to another, and small 
embankments a foot in height, the larger divisions 
being utilised as ‘condensers, or wide shallow 
expanses for evaporating purposes; while the 
smaller ones, more easily got at, are reserved for 
erystallising tho salt in. 

The system of manufacture in India differs 
considerably from that of other countries in the 
separation of the various analine ingredicnts held 
in solution in sea-water, the ordinary composition 
of the latter being about 96-5 per cent. of pure 
water to 3-5 per cent, of various salts, principally 
sodium chloride. Work commences soon after the 
cessation of the annual tropical rains or monsoon, 
all the beds being firat flooded with salt water. 
Thus thoroughly saturated and cemented, they 
are then carefully levelled and hardened by being 
beaten down repeatedly with heavy oblong logs 
of wood, those intended for crystallising in being 
further closely stamped by the feet of the workers; 
and the surface soil of stiff clay soon becomes 

: impermeable, and a day's ex re to the sun 
‘ panders the beds fit for Bi wig 

The condensers being divided into three series, 
the first or primary lot are next filled with salt 
water to u depth of six inches, and left to 
evaporate, being added to from time to time for 
rosintenance of the original depth; and as the 
liquid gains in specific gravity, or becomes denser, 
Baumdé's hydrometer is applied, and the brine 
soon marks ten degrees of density, when it is 

_ Pasged on to w secondary eet, those emptied being 
refilled. From the secondary eet, the heavily laden 


liquid is allowed to gravitate, in due couree, into” 
& third or finishing set of condensers. And on 
marking twenty-five degrees, the brine is ready 
for the crystallising beds ; all organic matter and 
the less soluble salts held by the water in tho 
first instance having been deposited on its way as 
evaporation progressed, and the only salts now 
held in suspension being sodium chloride (common 
salt), with a small quantity of magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom salts), and traces of inorganic matter, 
magnesium chloride and calcium (lime)—the pro- 
cess up to this stage taking about three weeks, the 
original density of sea-water by Baumé’s hydro- 
meter being 2°5 degrees, subsoil brine sometimcs 
marking five degrees at start. 

There are now two methods of allowing the 
formation and collection of common salt—the: 
rapid and aceretion systems. In the first, the 
‘saturated brine’ from the finishing condensers 
is run in to the crystallising beds, where 
sodium chloride at once begins to separate 
from the liquid, and crystallises on the floor; 
and by the third day, under favourable circum- 
stances, all the pure salt has been deposited in 
a white sheet of opaque crystals, and Epsom 
salts is ready to solidify, the hydrometer now 
showing thirty degrees of density, and the remain- 
ing liquor, called ‘bitterns,’ from its particularly 
acrid taste, containing hardly ony perceptible 
trace of common salt. The salt formed on the 
floor is next gathered up with flat wooden rakes, 
drained, and stored; a further supply of satu- 
rated brine again passed into tho crystallising 
beds, and the same process followed, till, after 
the third gathering or scraping, the bitterns is 
got rid of, and the crystallisine beds remade 
as before ; the same procedure, as far as they 
ara concerned, gone through ab intr, till the 
annual rains again set in, the periods varying 
according to locality. 

In the accretion aystem, the only difference is, 
that on the brine in the crystallising beds rising 
to thirty degrees, inatead of removing the salt 
already formed, a fresh supply of saturated brine 
is let in over it every third day or go for three 
weeks, the salt allowed to form in layers to 
the thickness of from three to six inches, and 
then removed by the hand, the bitterna being sub- 
sequently run off and the beds remade as before. 
In some works, the salt is raked through as it 
forme, and turned out in hard half-inch opaque 
cubea Though of a better quality, it doea not 
generally meet with much demand. 

In addition to works proper, such ns the above, 
shallow lakes with loamy or clay beda, communi- 
cating with the sen at spring-tides, are also 
utilised for salt formation, The lake being filled 
early in the season, the water is left to evaporate, 
and the various salts allowed to separate in 
layers; and on the remaining liquid rising to 
thirty degrees of density by Baumé’s hydrometer, 
the top layer, or that of common salt, is dug | 
out with pick and spade. This can hardly be 


ie 
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called manufacture, though it must be admitted 
that, requiring lesa ur and trouble, it naturally 


recommends iteelf; but then it must be remem- 
bered that facilities for this mode of making salt 
are not everywhere to be found, and one of the 
two systema of manufacture has to be resorted to 
where other difficulties are not present. 

Much might be said of the relative advantages 
of either system; but the outturn of aalt from 
a ren area under each being about the same, 
and owing to the anomaly of the salt being scli 
by the government in weight and retailed in 
measure by the dealers, the salt showing most 
bulk is more sought after; and in the rapid 
system, this purpose is answered, aa, not being 
allowed sufficient time to thoroughly cryatallise, 
or being, so to 6 forced, the cubes of salt 
are imperfectly formed and hollow. As it 
takes a © quantity to make up an equal 
weight, and the general Indian consumer not 
being particular os to quality so long as it ie 
made up in quantity, the rapid system is conee- 
quently more in vogue. 

On the eastern coast, the manufacture! article 
is next stored on raised platforms in pyramical 
heaps of about 132-25 tons each, covered cover 
for protection from damp and rain with twelve 
inches of clay or thatch; while on the western 
coast, the annual rains being heavier, rough 
water-tight sheds arc used instead, from which 
the daily sales are mate as required. 

The average labour required iy one man per 
acre of land under manufacture for six monthe, 
the outturn of salt from the same area being 
about seventy-two tons per annum, costing when 
storeil about 4a. 44d. per ton, ond sold by the 
government at 7a Ofd., plus a duty, which 
varies generally as the Indian budget shows a 
surplus or deficit, and is at present fixed at 
£3, 28 Gy5d. per ton. (The rupeo is caleulated 
at le 6d.) To this of course have to be added 
the dealer's profit and cost of carriaze, which very 
considerably enhance its value to the consumer, 
especially in the interivr. 

The heavy duty on this importaut necessary 
to health, and therefore of life, constit.tces one of 
the great grievances of the poorer classes, who, 
with salt forming spontanecusly in the estuaries 
at their very doors, or casily separated from 
the soil round their house:, consider it, aud not 
without some reason, specially unjust that they 
are not permitted to help themselves from nature's 
aupplics, and so have recourse to every incana 
of avoiding the duty, necessitating the eapioye 
ment of a preventive agency to protect the 
revenue, 

The imposition of the duty is defended as 
being the only direct tax that touches all class, 
and the only tribute paid by the poorer section, 
or the masses generally; for the many advantages 
the better-toxlo orders pay for in the varivus 
assesaments imposed upon them. But the justice 
of taxing such 4 commodity is of course open to 
very grave question. Not only does salt answer 
the greater uses required of it, Lut from it are 
made, either in the rough crystalline formation 
or in a more alabaster-Jike style, the much- 
admired ornamental trays, und vases, 
eamples of which were to be seen in the Indisn | 
Court of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. | 
Once made, the articles ara easily coloured or} 
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polished, but of co’ being of such deliquescent 
material, are sion iestod by the weather and 
heve to be kept perfectly free from damp or cther 


moisture. 





THE OLD SECRETAIRE 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, 
CHAPTER TIL 


LIKE most men of his profession, Warreu was o 
keen observer of character; a mystery «delighted 
him equally from a business or an analytical point 
of view. Here, then, were all the .lements for a 
seasonable rom:ance—a Haunted Cliamber ; a mys- 
tatious servitor of the good old orthodox type, 
moreover the only living historian of the tragedy 
—an trusted ecrvant, who had actually a jersonal 
acquaintance, so, to apeak, with Edgar A pie, 
and who alone—Warren was sure of that—could 
solve a dark and blood-stained catastrophe. 
Morning broke with snow knee-deep in the 
drive, huge drifts half-way up the windows, 
and no prospert of any outdoor amusement. Even 
the rural postman had not succeeded in forcing 
hia way through. IL waa, as Constance Lumley 
observed, when the parliament had gathered round 
the ‘all fire, a Christmas any to be spent 
quite magazine-artically. With nothing whatever 
to do, and no immediate p t of amusement, 
conversation began to languish, till one of the 
party entered with the aturtling newa that the 
ghost-L,ht had been seen burning in the haunted 
wing all tho previow. night. Thereupon, the 
listeners began ty thrill, and a new zest was given 
tu the flagging flow of talk. 

‘Christmas Eve, the anniversary of tho tragedy,’ 
Ada Sceretan exclaimed. ‘1 had forgotten that. 
To-night, the ghost walks, rapier in hand, down 
the dusky passage. Shall we interviow him ?’ 
But in spite of nincteenth-century civilisation 
and the boldness of numbere and daylight, there 
was no enthusiastic response to this appeal, for 
each looked at his neighbour, waiting for him to 
speak, 

P Haunted Chamber or not, this is the very 
morning to explore those old rooma,’ Walter 
Secretan remarked. ‘What do you say to us all | 
going i—only you girls had better put on some 
wrapa, for it is sure to be dirty oe Thuse 
in Pvowe of my motion, pleaec hold up their 
hands.’ 

Immediately, o host of fair fingers were 
extended ; and the proposal being carried nem, 
con,, the lndics trooped away to prepare them- 
selves for the coming excursion, they began 
to reappear onc by one, cloaked and houded 


tJ 
Warren aud Walter Secretan returned in rough 
laced jackets, bearing between them @& 
bunch of rusty keys, a amall but powerful crow- 
har, and o dark-lantern. 
A short walk along a broad pane passage 
brought the sightacers to a flight of wteps eur- 


mounted by a wide oak door, fitted with long iron | 
hinges, rusty and timeworn, but still forming a 
werful barrier against intruders. After some 
iffculty, a key was found to fit, and the creaki 
lock forced by the united strength o 
Secretan ond "Varren, The bolts were drawn ; 
but the great iron binges held, till the crowbar 
being brought into requitition, finally the great 
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door flew open with a milen bang that seemed 
to re-echo moodily down the dim reverberating 


ra ow corridor was before them, hung with 
ancient tapestry, torn and moth-eaten, and sway- 
ing in ghostly fashion before the cold air. Thick 
dust Jay upon the tiled floor, deadening the sound 
of footsteps. Still the light of the lantern was 
enough to guide their somewhat hesitating steps, 
till at iebeth a hall was reached, in the centre of 
which was a noble staircase, lighted from the roof 
by a glass dome, though the accumulated dust of 
miore than half a century made daylight dim and 
pallid. Here every step echoed loudly; every 
vibration of the voice seemed to ring as if the 

lace was filled with mocking spirits With some 
F ificulty they flung back the ponderous iron- 
lined shutters, and a stream of light poured in. 
There were ruety-armour figures in dim corners; 
pictures peeling slowly from their panels on the 
walls ; a colony of rats scudded noisily across the 
floor under the rotting wainscot, here were 
three rooms leading out of the hall, the doors of 
which they had no difficulty in opening—rooms 
in which old oak furniture had been placed, 
though the damask had mouldered ond left the 
frames bare, There was nothing of interest in 
any of these apartments, save one or two curious 
ormaments ; and upon one dusty table, a pack of 
cards lay strewn, with a decanter and glass, the 
former containing a pungent sediment. 

Up-stairs was a long corridor containing many 
rooma, all of which they explored ; and here the 
girls found themsclves in their element. There 
were wardrobes and huge linen-chests containin 
lace in abundance; tarnished silver buckles an 
rich brocades; lutestrings stiff os cardboard; a 
rich treasure of silk and velvet enough, more than 
enough, of dresses from the time of the ‘ merrie 
monarch’? downwarde, to furnish material for o 
hundred ancient comedies, The fair bevy of 
connoisseurs drew a breath of mingled delight 
and envy, when this rich harvest had been 
gathered into 4 shimmering heap. 

They had drawn apart by ones and twos, each 
of the parly pouring over sume newly discovered 
traagure, as the boxes were turned out pro- 
miscuously on the floor. Point-lace collars and 

aste buckles, a heavy garnet signet ring, some 
elicate cameos, silken hose, and claret-coloured 
full-bottomed coats slashed with silk—every article 
of clothing affected by a lost generation was there. 

*You don’t deserve a shred of these beautiful 
things, Ada,’ exclaimed Althea Wynne, drawing a 
long breath of unalloyed admiration. ‘Fancy 
allowing. al these treasures to moulder here for 
oe 
ere hung the shadow of a fenr,”’ 
—' Misa Wynne, I am afraid you 
eal—you cannot understand the re- 
*due to one's anceators—And now, con- 
Mias Secretan, have you not been just a little 
#0 ransack theso apartments 7’ 
jitéle, perhaps” Ada confessed, ‘I almost 
ilty of sacrilege now. What do you say to 
g our spuils away? I think we have done 


enongh. : 
‘Without inveding tho sanctity of the ghostly 
chamber!’ cried Miss Lumley. «Perish the 
thought !—Mr Secretan, lead the way!’ 


But here the first difficulty arose. No ono 
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knew sufficiently the geography of the rooms, to” 
int out the mystic apartment. 

new was, that the chamber looked out upon #4 
green courtyard facing the east wing, and ix 
was lighted by an oriel window. At the end of 
the corridor the explorers found another room 
facing them, which, after a little cogitation and 
some speculation as to their exact latitude, Warren 
declared must be the place of their search. To 
their surprise, they found this door barred with 
iron let into the solid masonry, eo strongly, inde 
that half an hour's exertion at least was requi 
before they could wrench away cufficient of the 
barriers to try the key. At this critical moment, 
swilt footsteps came unheeded towards the e 
group, and Warren felt himself dashed aside with 
a force scarcely credible in the feeble frame of 
the intruder. ‘Hold, hold, I say! Have you no 
reverence for the dead ?’ 

Silas Brookes was standing with his back to 
the door, o flashing rapier in his hand. He 
seemed to have thrown off half a century of 
years ; his figure, no longer bent and halting, was 
drawn up to its full height; a bright colour gave 
an air of youth to the shrivelled cheek; his 
keen cyes flashed with all the fire and brilliancy 
of perfect manhood. For a few momenta the 

up started back in some alarm, and not a little 
fright amongst the girls, who clung to each other 
in unaffected fear. 

‘What is the meaning of this folly 1’ Secretan 
demanded, the first to recover himself. ‘ Brookes, 
you forget yourself. Go back into the house 
maniediately, or we shall know how to treat you. 
You are alarming the ladies by this conduct.’ 

But the words might have fallen on ears of 
stone. The old man stood with one,hand behind 
him, as if protecting some unseen treasure, the 
other held forward the rapier, prepared to pierce 
the first intruder. 

‘Shall we make a rush for him?’ Warren 
whispered, his blood up by this time. ‘We could 
easily overpower him between us.’ 

‘Think of the girls,’ Secretan replied between 
his teeth. ‘Iam afraid we shall have to beat an 
ignominious retreat. Confound it! this comes of 
keeping a madman on the premises; and yet I 
don’t like to give in.’ 

Warren for reply was about to advocate extreme 
measures, when happy thought strack him. 
Atter all, the situation had its ludicrous aspect ; 
but he was too intent on his new plan to see this 
now. He whispered a few words in his friend’a 
ear to the effect that he was to get the party away, 
and leave him to face the strange custodian of the 
Haunted Chamber. 

‘You have some scheme in your head?’ Walter 
asked, : 

Warren nodded. He had a scheme, though it 
lrad scarcely taken shape as yet. Neverthelesa, it 
was with a certain feeling of relief that he heard 
the echoing footsteps of his party dying away in 
the distance. Then he turned a pair of fearless 
gray eyes full upon the guardian, standing in the 
same watching attitude, and commanded: him to 
lay aside his weapouv. Brookes threw the rapier 
on tho stone floor with a resounding crash. 


It was an hour later before Warren stepped into 
the hall again, where he found the late adventure 
still being discuased by a batch of tonguea 


All Secretaz’ 


But 
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if they stperied any story of wild advent to 
bear the history of one gruesome teapots: or 
hidden treasure, they were mistaken. He simply 
pointed ont to them the fact that the old ser- 
vant was not so much to blame for his conduct 
as they thought ; but that it was more their fault, 
the simple fact being that the faithful valet 
was aghast at the idea of the room sacred to his 
beloved and revered master being given over to 
ruthless plunderers. Indeed, so smoothly did the 
wily dramatist put the case, that public opinior:, 
which had been strongly against the obstreperone 
Brookes, rapidly veered round in his favour, till 
some of the actors in this affecting little comedy 

an to feel somewhat ashamed of the part they 
had played. 

‘Poor old man!’ said Edith Lucas pityingly ; 
“and all this time we have been accounting him a 
dangerous madman. I’m so glad !” 

Warren smiled under his moustache; and Walter 
Secretan, turning towards him, caught the look of 
amusement in hia friend’s eyes. Presently, under 
cover of the conversation, ).e got alongside him, 
and in a cautious whisper, demanded an accourt 
of the interview. 

‘Too long to tell you now,’ Warren murmured. 
Only, if that old gentleman is mad, there is 
method in his madness. —Woait in the diniag-room 
after dinner till the reat have gone, aud I will 
tell you my plan.’ 

They had some time to wnit, for it being Christ- 
mas Eve, the meal was a long and elaborate allair. 
Jt was nearly ten before the last frou-frow of skirts 
announced the disappearance of the ladies, and 
nearly half au bour later before the Squire and 
Colonel Lucas sought the drawing-room with 
many a sly allusion and bald platitude concerning 
the want of gallantry of the present generation. 
Walter closed the door behind them with ao part- 
ing shot, and taking 4 cigarette from his caac, 
composed himself to listen to Warren’s plan of 
campos: 

‘Did it ever strike you what a fine place this 
west wing would be for a yang ol smugglers 
or ecoiners?’ Warren commenced, ‘Yuu are not 
fer from the high-road, within cay walking 
distance from the sca, and not a single servant 
in the house dare be near the haunted part of the 
house after dark Why, they would bo safer 
there than in London!’ 

‘What are you driving at?’ asked Walter 
uneasily. 

‘Simply this—that your faithful old servitor 
knows something about those room: he is in 
mortal fear some one else should discover. I 
need not tell you that my pretty little romance 
touching his Hietime’s devotion was o pleasant 
fiction. Walter, there is something going on 
here, and we must find it out.’ 

*T am afraid I don't quite follow yon,’ Secretan 
returned. ‘You see, if there had been anythiag 

oing On, as you suggest, all these years, we mist 
pave heard eomething of it Depend upon it, 
old Brookes’s brain is giving way. Remem- 

ber be isn’t far short of ninety.’ 

‘No more I am. J convinced him 
diplomatically that there would be no further 
interference on our and you should have 





seen the look of relief on his face—it was a atady | grad 


for an artist, Now, in the next place, as to these 
ghostly lights they talk about ’-—— 


THE OLD SECRETAIRE. 














‘They certainly do exist,’ said Secretan ‘with 
quiet conviction. ‘I have seen them myself 
a time when I wus a boy.’ 

‘That exactly confirms what I sey!’ Warren 
exclaimed triumphantly. ‘Now, look at it from 
a common-sense point of view. Can you believe 
for a moment that theso lights arc the work of 
supernatural agency 2° 

*Tt certainly seems contrary to common-sense.’ 

‘it’s contrary to all kinds of sense.—Now, listen 
here, After I bad emoothed the old rascal down 
this morning, we fell into conversation, and by 
degrees 1 learnt a good deal of the life of your 
ghostly ancestor; and, with aJl due deference to 
your family pride, I must sry a more thorgugh- 

aced scoundrel ecldom existed. Though, per- 

ps, the less I say about mecally ancestors the 
better. Under pretence of wanting a window 
open, I lured Brookes away, and while his back 
was turned, I opened bluebeard’s chamber with 
the key.’ 

‘Did you go in?’ Scerctan asked interestedly, 
for by this time he had caught somo of his com- 
panion’s enthusiasm, 

“It was too risky, especially after [ had soothed 
the old boy’s feelings so nicely. All 1 wanted 
was to know if tho key vould fit. It will fit 
Now, on every Christmas Eve at midnight that 
lizht is seen; so the legend runs, If you are game 
for a little healthy excitement, you and I will 
know before morning the origin of this myaste- 
rions itumination.’ 

‘You can count on me, Secretan returned, 
rising and walking up and down the room, to 
conceal his excitenient. —‘How d+ you propose to 
do it?’ 

‘] prapose to do it now, and in this way. It’s 
past cleven ; all the others are bafo in the drawing- 
room, and we ashan't Le rissed for an hour, 
They'll think we are in the billiard-room. A 
couple of peacoata, a dark-lantern, und a brace 
of revolvers, and yur preparations are complete, 
Is it a bargain?’ 

A burst of merry laughter as they passed the 
drawing-room door, mingled with the sound of a 
piano und some one singing, told the conspirators 
they bad not been missed, As they crupt silently 
along the quict poasages, fecling their way—for 
they dared uot show a light from the dark-lantern 
—the stable clock chimed the three-quarters after 
eleven. A few minutes later, after o cautious 
walk along ‘.1e unaccustomed corridors, they 
found themacives at length on the threshold of the 
chamber where, fifty-six years ago that very night, 
Arundel Secretan hed ended his wasted life in 
last hour of despair, Cautio X62... 










































usly torn 
with meny & creak aud groan, thes 
swung slowly o and a second 
apirators found themselves safely insidege 4 
Despite the fact of undoubted coursgé: end 3 
resolution, cach of them was conscious oe a 
quickening of the heart and tghtnesa 
which came as pear fear as it was possible, . 
feeble moon was trying to a je thro 
rushing taasx of pendulous cloud, lighting Sih.% 
t oriel window ; there was a cold iey ™ 
in the ment, chilling the adventurers in 
spite of thir additional clothing. As their Kites 
mally Leca:.e accustomed to the gloom, they 
noticed a funereal bed to the right of the window, 
with sombre trappings shaking in the wind ; and 
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|] placed in the centre of the window an ancient 
secretaire with a high carved back, and countless 
drawers down either side. Had the place been 
kept aweet and clean, the rats and mice and all- 
destroying moths driven away, the apartment 
might have been termed luxuriously furnished. 
As Warren and his friend noted these things, the 
stable clock gave out the hour of twelve with 


mournful cadence as the notes were borne away 
on the breast of the wind. 

‘Now for the family ghost,’ Warren whispered 
eagerly—‘ the witching hour has come.—Is your 
revolver all 

‘ 


right, Walter ?? ; 

you won't do anything rash,’ said 
Secretan cautiously. ‘Mind, no firing, if it is 
possible to avoid extremitics.—Hist! what was 
that noise? Verily, we are going to see some- 
thing, after all.’ 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when 
the apartment began to be filled by o faint jumin- 
ous light under the window, throwing the reat of 
the chamber into deepest shade. Tho illumina- 
tion growing stronger, appeared to come from 
behind the old secretaire. Presently, above it 
rose two small points of flame, two wax candles 
in ancient silver candlesticks, and somethin 
which gratified the watchers’ curiosity indeed. 
The holder of these lights—a man in the prime of 
life, with handsome featurea and fnll-bottomed 
wig, was dreased in plush knee-breeches and white 
silk hose; his feet clad in shoes, letched with 
heavy silver buckles. He wore also a peach- 
coloured velvet coat, slashed with pearl-gray silk, 
and ornamented with gold basket buttons. By 
his side, as was the fashion of the period, he 
carried o long rapier in an ornamental leather 
acabbard, Fora moment he stood with his back 
to the secretaire, gazing earnestly around, then 
perenne satisfied with his scrutiny, turned to 
the desk, on which he ploeed the candles, 
and took out a bundle of papers, At this 
grave moment, the watchers, engrossed by this 
sudden apparition, with its pale deathlike feat- 
urer, were eo starticd that Warren burst into a 
sudden exclamation. Immediately the figure rose 
and confronted them ; they saw the rapier flash 
from ita shoath, as the shade of Arundel Secrctan 
arose and started forward. But at this moment 
a guet of wind blew out the candles, leaving 
the apartment in darkness; there was a short 
mocking laugh; and by the time Warren had 
sufficiently recovered himsclf to ewing round the 
slide of Tis Jantern, the figure had vanished, 
leaving not the semblance of a trace behind. 

There was the bundle of papers, but where 

. spectre? That he conld not have left by 

s was clear, for that was fast shut, and 
hey might, they could find no other 
emed almost sar dream—the eat 
the wonderful disappearance of tho 

wad, last of all, the still more wonderful 
away of the figure 

n eat down trembling in avery limb ; 

p was White and set, while great s of 
Ee ination stood upon his forehead. ‘Come 
aeaway from this, he said hoareely. ‘It is like 
Bi pe eg with a dead man’s eecret. Warren, as 

qure es | am o living man, I have seen my 
ancestor, Arundel Secretan, to-night !’ 

‘Arundel Sccretan be fhaneed * said Warren 
contemptuously, as he placed the packet of papers 


in his pocket for future and closer reference. 
‘Your nerves are uns: Tt was that 
cunning old scoundrel Brookes, man! I could 
swear to those sinister eyes among 8 thousand.’ 


THE DEATH OF ‘BLUE BILLY’ 


Tose of our readers who are familiar with the 
name of Blue Billy, when they read the title of 
this chapter, will be ready to ask: ‘Is Blue Billy 
really dead?’ and those unacquainted with the 
name will have some curiosity to know who or 
what was Blue Billy, how he died, and how he 
was buried—if he had many mourners, or died 
friendless in the workhouse. To all such in- 
qaries, the answer must be given—that Blue 

illy is not dead yet, but dying; and when he 
is gone, no one will mourn for him. He is 
friendless. Those who know him best, hate him 
most. He is the pest of our towns, He stinketh 
in the nostrils of the people. His breath tarnishes 
the fine metale, destroys gilding, picture-frames, 
bookbindings, and steel plates. Every person 
shuns Billy. The only good word that was ever 
said of him was, that sometimes he did good to 
patienta auffering from whooping-couch. 

Most people are acquainted with Blue Billy, 
although perhaps they do not know him by this 
name, ¢ is the cause of the smell that we expe- 
rience when we pass a gaswork., Blue Billy is the 
technical name given to the lime rendered foul 
in the purification of the gas. Toa great extent 
it is this lime, when it is removed from the puri- 
fiers, that makes gneworks a nuisance. We are 
probably now on the eve of a new era in the 
manufacture of gas, and there is every probability 
that the time is not for distant when gasworks 
will be carried on without causing offensive smells, 
and when gas will be applied to the consumers 
so free from impurities that it will be harmless 
alike to the most delicate flowers and the finest 
gilding in a drawing-room. The purification of 
vas in close vesscls has occupied the attention of 

engineers for et years, and it may now 
te wail that the problem has been solved. To 
enable the general reader to understand the new 
method, we shall endeavour to explain the process 
of purification, or as much of it as will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose. 

Crude gas as it issues from the retorts is 
charged with various impurities. Chief among 
these are ammonia, carbonic acid, and sulphur 
compounds, all of which ought to be removed 
before the gas ia sent to the consumers Am- 
monia is a very volatile gas, for which water 
has such a strong affinity that, at ordinary tem- 
perature and atmospheric pressure, it will take 
up nearly one thousand times its own volume. 
In order, therefore, to free the gas from am- 
monia, it is only necessary to pass it through 
water, when the ammonia will be absorbed, and 
the other constituents of the gas will on, 
Chemista have discovered two classes of sub- 
stances, which they call acids and alkalies 
These have such a strong affinity for one another, 
that the moment they are brought into con- 
tact, they unite, and form what is called a salt. 
Ammonia is one of the alkalies; whilst the other 
impurities, carbonic acid and the various sulphur 
compounds, are in their nature acid. The afinity 
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of the acids for alkalies eupplies ua with the 
means of removing the second class of impurities 
by bringing them into contact with an alkali The 
substances hitherto used are lime and oxide af 
iron, Limestone is a carbonate of lime, or a 
compound of the metal calcium and carbonic acid. 
When we burn limestone, the heat wrenches the 
ae acid and the lime asunder ; and carbonic 
acid being e@ gas, it passes into the air and leaves 
the solid lime behind. It is then said to be in 
the caustic atate, In this condition it is ready 
again to take up carbonic acid and to unite wit 
it whenever they are brought into contact. But 
it will also unite with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen being 
the principal impurities in coal-gas, wa the rOCcss 
of purification the gas is made to pass through 
caustic lime, which, by virtue of its chemical 
affinity, arrests these impurities, and allows the 
pure gas to to the gasholder. But by-and-by 
the lime gets foul, and the purifiers require to be 
opened and the lime removed. This is attended 
with a considerable amount cf manual labour; and 
the smell from the spent lime is not only offensive 
but highly prejudicial to health. Gas engincers 
aud chemists have long exercised their inge- 
auity in devising means tor doing away with thia 
source of nuisance. The ammonia derived from 
the gas itself is the agent used to ctfect this 
purpose. 

It has been already said that the ammonia is 
washed out of the gas by passing it through 
water, the water holding it in solution. In this 
condition it is in the forms of carbonate and 
sulphide of ammonia, But, just as in the case of 
limestone, the carbonic acid and _ sulphuretted 
hydrogen can be driven away by heat, and the 
ammonia retained in the water in the caustic 
atate, ready, like the caustic lime, to take up these 
impurities whenever they are brought into con- 
tact with it. This is done in close vessels ; and 
when the process is adopted, a gaswork will no 
longer be a nuisance to the neighbourhood. The 
game ammoniacal water is used over and over. 
As it becomes foul, it is revivified by hestin 
it with steam and dispelling the carbonic Gal 
and sulphuretted hydrogen; and a few sets of 
pumps take the place of manual labour. The 
game ammoninacal water being used repeatedly, 
there will of course be a surplus of ammonia. 
This surplus may be rendered of commercial 
value as liqnid ammonia; or, utilising the impuri- 
ties carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, it 
may be converted into carbonate and sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Thus, those impurities which gas managers, 
formerly, were glad to get rid of by any means, 
may be converted into marketable and valuable 
products) The process has been tried experi- 
mentally with undoubted success in Manchester ; 
and at present, the gasworks in Belfast ore Lea 
fitted up with apparatus for this method of puri- 
fication after recent patents by Mr Claus of 
London. A process lately patented by Mr Young 
of Peebles, introduc’ important modifications, 
promises simplicity and economy, and was a short 
time ago brought prominently before the North 
British Association of Gas Managers, by whom it 
qwas regarded as a valuable contribution towards 
the economy and perfecting of the purification of 
illuminating gas; and arrangements were made 
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for its practical working. A matter of such 
importance to gas consumers and to gus share- 
holders in icular cannot fail to be regarded 
with general interest. 





THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
CHAPTER VIL. 


Next morning the tardily breaking November 
dawn came all too soon for Matthew Roding ; 


h {he would have been glad never to see daylight 


again. He rose earlier than usual, shaved, dressed 
himself with his customary care, and went down 
to brenkfast; but all hia actions thia morning 
were like those of an automaton, and seemed to 
be governed by no basis of conscious effort. On 
the table he found three or four post-letters ; 
Grigson would bring the business: letters later on, 
These he took up one after another, and glanced 
over the superscriptiona, as if from thei alone 
it were possible to divine the nature of their 
contents. Onc he tore open, the rest he pushed 
aside as being of little or no consequence. The 
letter in question ran as follows : 


My prar Roptna—I should have redeemed 
those African bonds of mine some time ago, bnt 
have only just returned from Scarborough, where 
I have heen laid up for the last six weoks with 
a confounded attack of gout, Iam sorry to hear 
that you algo are indisposed, but trust you will 
be as right as a trivot agein in the course of a 
few days 1 will call upon you to-morrow 
(Friday) at two o'clock precisely, bringing with 
me the five hundred pounds, together with the 
interest ag nerced upon, when I trust it will be 
convenient for you to return mo the bonds. The 
five hundred pounds was of great service to me 
at the time, and my hearty thanks are due to 
you for the kind way in which you helped me 
to tide over my little difficulty.—Believe me, 


my dear Roding, very truly yours, 
VINCENT Fiton. 


‘Fitch’s letter could not have come at o more 
opportune moment,’ eald Matthew to himeelf. ‘If 
he bad not written to me, I should have been 
compelled to write to him, His fivo hundred 
pounds is the one little neat-egg I intended all 
along, unknown to anybody, to save out of th 
general crash, should the worst come to th ' 
which, unluckily, it has. The notice ig, 
short; still, it will do. Ruff promingl 
here soon after nine. I’ll give him 
the private safe as goon as le comes, 
him off to the City to fetch the bonds.. 
anxious to be of we; besides which, 
Grigson for other matters.’ : 

He was alone this morning, as he bad: 
for many mornings lately—his wife seeming” 
set purpose to avoid putting in an appearance 


till efter he®t :d done breakfast and gone to his | 
own room. i 
Shortly afterwards, Roff arrived. ‘How are 
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you this morning, father?’ he asked, with an|his eon and Peter Bunker. There was that in’ {| 
anxiety he could not hide, . the faces of both which told him, before either of 


‘Better, my boy, better both in health and 
spirits, he answered with a sigh, ‘It was the 
uncertainty that weighed me down so dreadfully 
before.—-But that’s at an end now,’ he added 
with a dismal attempt at a laugh. ‘The verdict 
has been brought in and sentence passed ; I know 
now what I have to face.’ Then, a moment or 


two later: ‘I’ve something for you to do this 
morning, if you have a couple of hours to 
‘ , 


‘I am entirely at your service for as long as 
you may want me.’ 

‘Then take this key—it is that of my private 
safe—and hurry down to my office in Throg- 
morton Street. ‘There you will find Bunker, 
who probably is known to you already. Give 
him the key and osk him to open tho safe, 
Inside it, he will find a bundle of papers tied 
together and labelled, “Congo Electric Lighting 
Companys: Mr Vitch.” After giving you the 
papers, he will relock the safe and return you 
the key. You will then make your way back 
ag quickly ox possible. Lut, above all things, 
be mare that you neither lose the papers nor 
have them stolen from you.’ 

‘Never fear, sir,’ said Ruff confidently, as he 
nodded and left tho room. He had seen Grandad 
for a few minutes Jast cvening before leaving the 
houae, and had told him as much of how matters 
stood as had come to his knowledge. Greatly 
to Ruffs wonder, his grandfather had listened 
to him without any expression of surprise or 
betrayal of emotion of any kind. What did it 
mean? the young artist asked himaclf. Was 
Grandad becoming too old—in a word, too fossil- 
iged—to Le aifected by anything, however nearly 
it might scem to concern him? Knowing the 
old man as he did, Ruff could scarcely believe 
that. Or, which seemed hardly more likely, had 
he been aware all along how tatters wero going 
with his son, so thet Iuff’s news was really no 
news to him at all? In any case, Grandad was 
impenetrable, and Ruff had to take home his 
questions unanswered. 

Matthew Roding's breakfast this morning was 
the merest apology for 1 meal. He was anxious 
for the arrival of Grigecu - many nunor inatters 
had been neglected or overlooked of late which 
it was absolutely necessary shoul be attended to 
without further delay. He know, of course, that 
he was ruingd—that wos a fact nothing could 
alter or modify; but without Grigson’s assistance, 
it would be a work of some time and difficulty 
to ascertain the exact position of his affairs. 
Bat the minutes passed on without bringing the 
young ¢lerk. Ten o'clock, cleven Selock came 
and went, and atill he had not arrived. What 
could os ane him? Matthew Roding 

ce the room, o sel by vague 
bay f ho Loe not what.” eae ai 

Lwelve o'clock arrived in due course, and then 
half-past, by which time ho hed nearly worked 
himself up to fever heat. At last a knock and 

_ He wos sitting with his back to the door, 
. 88 did not take the trouble to look round when 
he heard some one enter the room. ‘You are 
lsie, very Inte, Grigson, he began. Then he 
turned, and his eyes fell, not on Grigson, but on 


them spoke, that they were the bringers of ill 
tidings. 

‘I thought if was Grigson who hed came at last. 
Where is he? Why is he not here?’ he asked 
quickly. His hand trembled as it rested on the 
back of his chair, Surely Fate could heve no 
further blow in store for him! Had he not 
already drained the cup of wplisfortune to the 


hl 

*T have seen noting of Mr Grigson this morn- 
ing, sir ; but he looked in at the office rather late 
last evening—between eight and nine o'clock, in 
point of fact,’ said Peter in his usual deferential 
way. 

van! What did he want there at that time of 
night?’ asked Mr Roding with a startled look. 

‘He said that you had sent him, sir.’ 

‘That I had sent him! What for, pray?’ 

‘For a packet of papers that was locked up in 
the private safe.’ 

‘T sent him for no papers.—But goon. What 
ey Tea next 3’ 

‘Mr Grigson unlocked the private safc in m 
presence, sir—of course he had brought the key 
with him—and took away the papershe bad come 
for. He said that, late as it was, you particularly 
wonted them to be placed in your hands last 
evening.’ 

‘But—but—I hardly understand,’ said Matthew, 
pressing his hand to his head with an air of be- 
wilderment. ‘How was it possible for Grigson 
to obtain access to the private safe when the key. 
of it was never out of my possession till ] placed 
it in my son’s hands this morning ?’ 

‘I cannot say how that may be, sir,’ answered 
Peter, ‘All 1 know is that Mr Grigson had 
a key with him last evening which fitted the 
safe and opened it without difficulty. It was 
the fact of Ris having that key, sir, which I know 
you seldom or never let out of your own keeping, 
that lulled any suspicions I might otherwise have 
had’ 

Matthew turned to his son, ‘Did you ascertain 
for o fact, by personal examination of the safo 
this morning, that the Congo bonds for which I 
sent you were not there ?? 

‘I did. There were no such papers in tho 
safe.’ 

Matthew Roding sank back in his chair like 
a man utterly confounded. ‘I see it all:’ ho 
exclaimed. ‘The rogue—the unmitigated villain ! 
I have been robbed, and by a man whom I trusted 
as IT woukl have trusted my own brother. The 
consummate scoundrel !? 

For a little space no one epoke. Then Mr 
Roding sighed deeply, once—twice. ‘This is the 

‘T thought 


last straw,’ he said, turning to his son. 

that nothing more could happen to me—that I 
had tasted the werst, and yet, see how mistaken 
I was !? 

“But by what means did Grigson obtain posees- 
sion of the key?’ 

‘Tt was not my key he made use of, but a 
duplicate one. By what diabolical means he 
became of it, I cannot even imagi 
He must have laid his plans long ago and have 
been biding his time. He knew I was ruined— 
he knew end had come, and thet he had 
nothing more to expect from me He knew the 
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Congo bonds were in the eafe, and that, if he 
‘wanted to convert them to his own use, he had no 
time to lose. The consummate villain ! 
put such trust in him, Ruff, such utter trust ! 
as ike a wound from a two-edged sword.’ 

‘Will the loss be a heavy one }? 

‘You pra eee Some eight or nine months 
ago, this Mr Fitch, who calls himself an architect 
and surveyor, but who is in reality a speculative 
builder in a large way of business, brought me 
8 lot of Congo bonds, on which he asked me ty 
advance him five hundred pounds, of course ut u 
fair rate of interest. It was out of my usual line 
of business ; but as Fitch is a neighbour and has 
visited several times at my house, and as my wifo 
and ‘his were very intimate, I strained a point to 
oblige him, and found him the coin. Althouzh 
Congos were not of much account in tho market 
at that time, I had reason to believe that they 
would take a favourable turn before long, and I 
felt that I had ample security for my moncy, I 
was fully justified by the event. Before a month 
was over, Congos began to z's steadily, and have 
been going up ever since, 89 that to-day the bonds 


on which I advanced five hundred pounds are} cheeks and round, protruding cycs, 


worth threo thousand.’ 


Ruff, whose knowledga of fivancial matters} dered over his waistcoat; on one of hia thick, 
was of the most elementary kind, was evidently pod, fingers flashed a large diamond, which 


puzzled by his father’s explanation, 

‘T had a note from Fitch this morning,’ resumed 
Mr Roding. 
day, bringing with him the five bmidred pounds 


in order to redeem his bonds; and I have nuj he begau, ag he sat down and ran his fingers 


bonds to give him !’ 


‘Bub as you have no bonds to give Mr Fiteh, | you’ve got the bonds. Exchange iy no ar 
i 


he will of course retain his five hundred pounds, 
In which case T suppose you will be in a position 
to ery quite?’ Ruff ventured to remark. 


‘That a aen of mine should be such a simple- | he now opened, and procecded, with a sort of 
ton!’ eaid Mr Roding with a little scornful Jaugh. | affectionate tendemess, to finzer tho bank-notes 
‘Did I not tell you that the bonds I am supposed | therein. 


to have in my possession are at the present tine 
worth three thousand pounds? 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 


And I} the rub—Oh, 
I¢ | vilisin’s throat, they would nover lose their hold 


‘He will be here at two o'clock to- | adorn. 


Even granting | what terma to begin his explanatioa 


815 


Bunker to confirm the truth of what I shall have | 
ta say to him.—How will he take it? There's 
if I bad but my fingers at that 











while there was a spark of life in hia vile carcaze ! 
—Leave me now, both of you, but be it the way 
when Fitch arrives,’ 

Roff came back in due course, with the infor 
mation that Grigson had not been at his lodgings 
since eleven o'clock the previous night, when he 
had packed a small portmanteau and announced 
that he was going out of town for a few days’ 
holiday. It was no more than Matthew Roding 
had expected to hear. He doferred taking further 
hee in the cese till after his interview with Mr 

‘itch, 

Punctually to his time, that worthy arrived. 
He stared a littlo at finding that Mr Roding was 
not alone. ‘My son and one of my clerks,’ said 
the latter laconically os he shook hands with hia 
visitor, 

Mr Fitch gave a curt nod, then conghed behind 
his bund owl teok the scat indicated to him. He 
was 4 short, stout, Lull-neckod man, with: purple 
He was 
dressed in black ; a ponderous gold chain mean- 


seemed to acquire additional lustre {rom the 
grubbiness of tho hand it was supposed to 
‘Well, Roding, here I am, punctual to a tick,’ 
through his hair, ‘L’ve got the rhino, and 
as the old saying has it. love minutes w 


complete our little business’ While speaking, 
he had produced a bulky pocket-book, whic 


Evidently, Matthew Roding was at a loss in 
‘IT am 


Fitch were willing to Iet me have them at their | exceedingly sorry to inform you, Mr Fitch, that 
market value, I should have to hand Lis over a!T have not got your bonds, he sail at Jast 
balance of two thousand five hundred pounds in| with s degree of hesitation very unusual with 
order to square the tiransaction—a trille which at | him. 
present I don’t happen to be posseased of,’ he Mr Fitel’a goggle eyes seemed as though the 
added dryly. would start out of his heal. ‘ih, now, how'r 
Rufl’s face fell; he had not a worl more to say. | that? Not a Jong enough notice, perhaps? But 
Mr Roding scribbled something on a piece of }1 thought you would only have to fetch them 
paper and handed it to his son. ‘That is Grigson’s | out of your «fe, or wherever you keep such 
address, he said. ‘Take the first hangom you are . 
can fay hold of and drive there. Asccrtain when | ‘Just what I thonght myself, till two hours 
the fellow was last at his rvoms, oul anythmgjaga This morning, 1 gave the key of my private 
further about his movements that may possibly | safe to my son—not being able to go down to 
be of service to ua Not that anything you may !the Qity mysclf—and asked him to fetch the 
discover is likely to be of much avail. No doubt | bonds for me aud bring them here in reais 
he kuew where to find not one but o hundred j for you; but on proceeding to open the aadgthey 
customers for the bonds, had ho needed them. | were not to be found. eet yt 
It would hardly be a couple of hours’ work for' The purple in Mr Fitch’a cheeks deepéned 
such a clever roguc to get rid of them, receive | visibly; he gasped like a fish suddenly taken 
an open cheque in payment, rush off to the hank, | out of water. ; Z =i 
get the cheque cashed, and start for the continent, | ‘ Before io aay anything, pray hear me , 
or whatever place he intends to favour with his| went on utr He rag succinctly ae 
presence, I’ve not the least doubt that he’s poh procecded to tell his hearer when and 
miles away from London by this time.’ ow the bonds had been stolen, finishing che 
Roff took up his hat by saying: ‘J thought it best that my son an&’ ft 









U 


at 


Ves, ; 
STE ible, added Mr ation ‘T should like | my clerk shou! both be present in order that 
you to be back by the time Fitch arrives. I shall | they may be able to confirm the truth of what 


probably need. testimony both of you and |I bave just told you’ 
a = * assez Ny wi os, 
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‘THis is a very strange story that I have had 
to listen to, Mr Roding—a very strange story, 
indeed,’ said Fitch after a pause. ‘Cleverly con- 
cocted, without a doubt; but I muet tell you 





at once, sir, that I don’s believe a single word 
of it’ While speaking, he had stuffed the notes 


back into his pocket-book, which he now shut 
with a loud an 

A. deep flush mounted to Matthew Roding’s 
face, and his thick eyebrows came together omin- 
ously. ‘I hope you don’t mean to imply, Mr 
Fitch, that and these two gentlemen have 
lengued ourselves together to impose upon you 
with a pack of lies re 

‘All I've got to say is that I don’t believe the 
yarn j it ain’t good enough,’ remarked the other 


t wee only by an effort that Matthew con- 
trolled himself. ‘I deplore the unfortunate 
occurrence quite as much as you can do, Mr 
Fitch, he said coldly; ‘but really, I am at a 
loss to know what further evidence I can adduce 
to prove the truth of what I have told you.’ 

‘Deplore—deplore !’ retorted the other with a 
seornfal snort. ‘You don’t think I’m such a 
fool a8 to be put off with a few fine words! Do 
you know, air, what those bonds of mine, which 
you hold, or onght to hold, are worth in the 
market at the present time?” 

‘iam quite aware of their current value.’ 

‘T knew it—I hadn’t a doubt of it. Yes, yes, 

wu know the value of ’em, never fear{ Three 
housand pounds—that’s what they ’re worth, not 


a farthing less. How much did you sell them 
for, eh, Roding? how much did you well 
them for?’ 


Before Matthew could reply, Ruff sprang to 
his foet and, crossing the room in a couple of 
strides, flung open the window. ‘Father,’ he 
said quietly, as he proceeded to turn up his cuffs, 
‘just allow me to have the pleasure of flinging 
thjs old rhinoceros out of the window,’ 

Mr Fitch’s face turned a yellowish white; he 
hastily put his pocket-book out of sight. 

‘Sit down, Ruff; 1 command you!’ anid Mr 
Roding authoritatively. Slowly and reluctantly 
Ruff pulled down the window, but be did uot 
go back to his seat. 

There was an awkward silence, which Fitch 
was the first to break. phere, Mr Roding, 
if you can't produce the bonis,’ he said with an 
ill-concealed sneer, ‘although, in point of Jaw, 


mind tee you are bound to do ao, or elae lay 
open to an indictment for fraud—per- 
apa, sir, in that case 


ou are prepared to write 
me out a cheque for the difeienes between the 
amount I am indebted to you, principal and 
interest, and the market price of my property. 
It wonld be a trifle over two thousand four hun- 
dred pounds, as I reckon it; but that of course 
would be a mere fleabite to an eminent financier 
like you!’ 

Matthew Roding felt as though he were 
stretched on the rack. ‘Mr Fitch,’ he said, not 
without @ certain dignity, ‘I don’t know whether 
or not you are aware of it—you may have heard 
of it, or you may not—~but the fact ia I am a 
tuined man. I have not more than a couple of 
bundred pounda in the world that I can ¢ 
own. 


‘I expected to be told that—I quite expected 


my 
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it. A man in possession, hey? etcetrar, etcetrar. 
aan You see I know more than you thought 


Buff coughed and opened the window a couple 
of inches. Mr Fitch gave an uneasy glance over 
his shoulder. 

‘If these things are known to you, there ia 
no need for me to say another word,’ said Mr 
Roding haughtily. 

‘But I’ve got a few words to say to you, Mr 
Roding—a few words that you will find very 


much to the Purpose, remarked Fitch as he rosa, 
shed back his chair, and proceeded to button 
is overcoat. ‘I give you till twelve o’clock 


to-morrow, sir—till twelve o'clock, not one minute 
longer, in which to produce either the bonds or 
the money. Either of ’em will do for me; I 
don’t care a dump which it is But if neither 
is forthcoming by noon to-morrow, I tell you 
candidly that I shall at once make it my business 
to go to the nearest police magistrate end apply 
for a warrant against you. I think there’s no 
occasion for me to add another basset cae 
morning, Mr Roding; good-morning, gentlemen 
al shen’ He ted a hold af hie bat and 
umbrella wHile speaking, and now, after a final 
glance over his shoulder at Ruff, he heat a some- 
what undignified retreat from the room. 


A YEAR AGO. 


Just a little year ago, 
You were all to me; 
Even yot, I scarcely know 
How such things can be. 


Did you mean it all the time? 
Were you false or true / 

Is it change of place or clime 
That has altered you ¢ 


Did you think #8 love me atill? 
Did your fancy stray ! 

Did you change against your will, 
When you went away ’ 


Do you still remember this, 
Many miles apart? 

Ah J you loft your careless kiss 
Printed on my heart ! 


Little did my soul divine 
That the year would sec 

Your dear heart, clove knit to mine, 
Drift away from me. 


Yet I dream you brave and true; 
Through the mists of pain, 

Buill I streteh my hands to yoo 
Till we meet again. 


Just a little year ago ! 
Abt my eyes are wet ! 
Cruel Love! do you not know 
I oon ne'er forget 
Mrs 
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CAN A BLIND MAN SEE A GHOST? 
BY A BLINT CONTRIRUTOR, 
‘A MAN may sce how this world goes with no 
eyes,’ says the unhappy Lear; and, as is often 





to him the touchstones to his judgments and 
become either the passporta to his good graces, 
or the features which inapire hire with distrust, 
dislike, terror, or even horror, In that they are, 
in one senav, but visual phantoms, however-— 


the case with the demented, he eniboilids a pro-! nothing but creations of the brain, reflections 


found truth in a paradox. We hear in every- 
day conversation, for instance, such expressions 
as, ‘Any one can see that with hall an cye.’ 
Or, again, if a peculiarly sharp person 1s spoken 
of —‘Oh, he can see as far into a brick wall 
as most people ;’ and so on: thus showing that 
the veracity of the principle expressed in Shake- 
speare’s words in this matter, as in most, has long 
since been universally accepted. Hence, we have 
only to go a step further, and it mav readily be 
assumed that, if a man with no eyes can see 
how this world goes, he can with equal clear- 
nena observe what is being done in the world 
of ghosta. To a blind man, thcrefore, we ought 


of ideas—ghosts, in fact —it may be thought they 
could not imprint themselves on hie intelligence 
so indelibly and subatantially as if beheld through 
the common channel of normal sight. No greater 
mistake could be male. The spectral image of 
his friend once cstablishtd in his mind, the blind 
man beholda him plainly whenever he thinks 
of him or talks to him—yes, oa plainly, unmis- 
takably as those would do who ara bleed with 
perfect physical vision. When, in our mind’s 
eye, we sce a person whom we know by sight, 
whose features and bodily attributes are familiar 
to us, his personal appearance is recalled With 
the vividness of reality, directly we think of him. 


to turn for all reliable information from that; Equally, the spectral image of any person as 


mysterious and awe-inspiring region. 
be the accredited special correspondent, for he, 
above all people, has the capacity which entirely 
qualifies him for the post—his papers are, as it 





He shoull | self-created by the bliid man standy ont on his 


mental retina—not, of course, with the actual 
oraisrmblancr of life—that is impossible— but with 
what to the blind man pauses for the same thing. 


were, strictly en réyle, and must go unchallenged. \T hus, this can only be a phasma of the real 

Ho is free of the whole country, even from its! person—in a vord, the ghost. It is not neceasary, 

frontier to its innermost fastnesses and 1ecesscs. urge the sci: nitife investigators of these mattera, 
The common question, Have you ever seen a; for the physical retina actually to reflect the 

ghost ? can only be put to the sightless with any object and convey an impression of it to the 

likelihood of getting a reliable reply in the affir- | brain, in order that the brain may conceive 

mative. To suggest, therefore, that there is any-!an image of that object; the mind’s eye is all- 

thing paradoxical in the query heading thesc sufficient in some cas-a for the inind; it is eo 

remarks would be absurd ; for not only is a blind ' for the blind man, fortunately for him. 

man the best qualified to see a ghost, but he! His condition, perhapa, may be beat compared 

sees nothing else: we are all ghosts to hm,jwith that in which the seing find thembatves 

all the world, and all the men and women, merely when asleep and dreaming, What other men 

shadows, with whom, however, le is on the most | see only in dreame, he sees perpetually ; for in 

familiar terms; his every-day companions, his inti-, lone sens, his life 1s a dream, his world nothing 

mates, his bosom friends. His mind’s eye clothes | but a world of dreams and shadows, Of him, 

them in forms and endows them with attnbutcs | as of the dreamer, it may be truly said : 

entirely of his own creation, according to what a ; 

he thinks should fit them, by the measurement | Fortes nes poate _ 

he takes, from their voice and manners, of their Benseless t feel, 

character, stature, and appearance. These a And with sealod eyes to soe, 
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Modern scientific, psychological research endea- 
vours to demonstrate that nothing in this region, 
any more than in any other, is due to chance, 
but that all in it is regulated by unswerving laws, 
if we ‘have the wit to read them abehe But 
the region of psychology being impalpable, there 
is more difficulty in submitting its phenomena 
to recognised testa than those of the material 
world. Hence it is put forward that although, 
of course, there are no such ung as ghosts, 
in the usual acceptation of the word, there does 
exist that influence of one mind over another 
which will create apparitions sufficient to warrant 
those who behold hem in saying they have seen 
a ghost, In other words, ‘one rind may impress 
another otherwise than through the recognised 
channels of sensc’—-sufliciently, that is, to be 
entirely independent of matter. There is no 
commoner form of ghost-story than that which 
supplies the motive of the popular drama of 
the Corsican Brothers, where o person on the point 
of death, or in some extreme moment of peril, 
suddenly appears, independently of the distance 
between them, to another person, over whom he 
has some mental power, or with whom he is bound 
up by a cloxe personal tie. Extend the principle 
herein enunciated, and although there may be no 
dire catastrophe invoking the presence, the image 
of some one far away, summoned up by thought 
in a blind man’s brain, becomes to him literally 
the ghost of that some one, For, if that some one 
were actually standing side by side with hia sight- 
less brother, he could only appear in the same 
pace like form, The imaginative presentment of 
tim would be, could only be, identical in both 
enses; for the man with no eyes could not see him 
im any palpable shape, but that shape would be 
none the less real or substantial to him because it 
was spectral, 

We are not, however, attempting to write a 
scientific or psychological treaties. We have but 
a fanciful notion for showing that your blind 
man should be accepted as your most true ghost- 
seer, and that, therefore, the paradoxically sound- 
ing question with which we start has for answer 
a very significant affirmative. If ever it be given 
to man to reo the ghost of his fellow-man, the 
sightleas should be in this respect privileged 
beyond all others. To them we should look 
for all true ghost-storics, particularly at a season 
when such vanities are in the ascendant, Now, 
therefore, that there is a Royal Commission sitting 
to inquire into the condition and welfate of the 
blind, this fact should be remembered. There 
ja always difficulty in finding employment for 
the sightless, so perhaps the suggestion will open 
up a new occupation for them. Let it not be 
Pi eee there 1s any lack of sympathy expressed 
in these words, The blind are proverbially cheer- 
ful and light-hearted, and will not misunderstand 
them. They love a joke above all things, and 
are keanly appreciative of everything which diver- 
sifles their circumscribed existence. A professed 
raconteur with no eyes might conjure up such 
romances from his darkened world as would make 
the blood of all of ua curdle At his command, 
and under every kind of fantastic guise and 
thrilling circumstance, spirits might be made to 
parade co startlingly before us that all the ghost) 
traditions of yore would be utterly re 
Were he likewise a skilled musician—and music 
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should be his especial métier—he could, with 
appropriate and creepy pianoforte accompani- 
ment, tel] tales which would strike awe into the 
souls of the listenera With a darkened room 
and suggestive surroundings in harmony with 
the occasion, such ghostly séances might be got 
up as would far exceed those of any table-turnin 
spelt raping medium who has hitherto appea 
before a credulous public. Recitals of this kind 
would at least be a novelty, and form an outlet 
for any histrionic ability possessed among a class 
of the community who only lack encouragement 
in the right direction to show themselves not one 
whit behind the rest of mankind in intelligence, 
humour, and pathos. It may sound like a quaint 
conceit, but your blind man may lay the hint 
to heart, and ses if it cannot be acted on, to his 
own and others’ advantage. It is a asportive, 
if not a sporting notion—let him look to it 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSIIPMAN. 
CHAPTER LVIIL—PIXY-LED. 


‘Looky’ here, Joshua,’ said Mr Jacob Corye, as 
his son was getting the trap ready on ‘Thursday, 
in which to take Josephine ond Bessie to St 
Kerian, ‘As the Duchy Bank isn’t broke, you 
make yourself uncommon sweet to Mary Cable, 
and tell the father that I’m game to go on 
with Champagne Air Hotel.—What a shock it 
gave me when I heard the news! and however it 
got about isa wonder. If folks tell news, why do 
they always twist it so as to stick in your ribs? 
I’ve heard one of the coastguard tell, who was 
in Burmah, how the natives there run amuck. 
They get a sword or a spike, or something on- 
pleasant, and they run along as hard as a racer, 
skewering every one they meet with it It be just 
the same in England with folks; if only they 
get hold of a nasty, sharp, spiky bit of newa, they 
run amuck with that out of pure wickedness’ 

‘Father, the sky looks ugly.’ 

‘Yes; I reckon we shall have dirty weather ; 
Northern Nannies,* maybe, drilta of storm and 
hail; but they’ll pass—What horse are you 
putting in?’ 

‘Dancing Jenny.’ 

‘Why, Dancing Jenny? 
the shafts.’ 

‘You had Derby yesterday to ride over to St 
Kerian on; and Dancing Jenny wants a rnn to 
take the tingle out of her toca.’ 

‘If you was going alone ; but with two fragile 
bits o’ womankind, I should say put in White 
face.’ 

© Whiteface haa no life in him. Leave me alone. 
Do you think I can't drive? Why, you might 
set me to manage an Australian buck-jumper, and 
I'd do it” 

His father shrugged his shoulders. ‘Well, put 
on a honey-face yourself to Mary Cable, mind 


* A ‘Northern Nanny’ is a cold storm of hail and 
wind from the north. 





She cuts capers in 
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you, now that the Duchy Bank is not broke. Get} missus to St Kerian! What for? I ask. Does’ 
your mother to look at your face before you start, | & bishop want his missus to help him to confirm 3 
to see that it wears a proper amiable smile.’ I know better; he’s bronght her into the neigh- 
There wae no parish or other road to St Kerian secant a a ilted ser ’ And, by 
! ) ot be disappointed. 

ee wets Lodi ate Soe rg taaan or qankester lalpad Josephine intathe 
: ge a B tne cles | cart—a tax-cart, that was convertible in many 

as far as where the artery of comniunication | wa) by ingenious azrangemgnt of the seate— 
between St Kerian and the const entered it, nearly : and then heaved up Bessie into Josephine’s arms, 
doubled the distance. As the crow flew, and as, Beasie would sit between the driver and her nurse; 
the track ran for foot-passengers and horsemen, | or, if she were cramped in that way, on Jose- 
the distance was seven miles; but this lay across, Phine’s lap. Bessie was naa at the prancing 


moor and between bogs, and only those who knew | a ae mare, and leoked my in Josephine’s 
it could venture along it, The neighbourhood ; (2°° TOR Teassutance. te latter smiled and 
: ; | appeared to be without alarm, and indeed she hed 
Was sparsely populated, and the traffic was small, | been accustomed to ride and drive aince she 
except along the main turnpike roads) Near the | was a young girl and was not afraid of a skittish 
coast, the slate rocks, laden with carboniferous ' horse, 

particles that give them a black colour, rise, ‘Now, then, you kangaroo!’ shouted Joshua, 
abruptly, but much contorted from the sea; they! standing up, leaning forward, and lashing into 


fall away inland, forming dipa, in which are Jeuny, who bounded away at the touch of the 


awamps, where rise numerous affluents of thei Whip, docile, conscious, by the feel of tho reins, 
‘that they were in (he handa of one wha under- 


TANG Ane ees mis bonay nied sok Hs | etood her und would put up with no noneense, 
granite ridges and moors in a chain, forming the | «Tes q wonderful thing to consider,’ said 
spine of the Cornish peninsula. Such population ' Joshua, ‘that there are men who can’t see the 
ag exists clusters in the vall.ys and by the sea ;j| pointai a horse. You show them a good beast 
the moors are left to solitude and desolation.; and a bad one, and they can’t choose between 
The short-cut to St Kerian lay across one of the; them. Tt is like having no eat for music; and 
sedgy, marshy basins in the slate, and then over | uot knowing whether a chord is in tune or nat.— 
aspur of granite moor, beneath which nestled St; “OWs then! Jenny; none of your tricks !— Father 
Kerian in verdure and shelter from the sea-: 8 rarciy taken up with bullocks and heifers ; 80 
‘is Cable; and I don’t deny there’s money to be 
gales. : : ;made out of them; but ao is there maney to 
Mr Joshua Corye had no idea of yoing round | pe made out of horses, Why should we not go 
by the road ; the ugly look of the sky made Jim ' jn for horecs here? To me there 's something 
desirous of getting the journey over as quickly , mean in always growing bullocks and heifers; 
as possible; and Dancing Jenny would be Jess | there’s nu science, no art, no intereat about it 
likely to cut her capers among ruts and swamps. But a horee ix another thing altogether. You can 
than on a broad, macadamised higliway. throw your aun} into that.--Du you know this 
When the gig was ready, Dancing Jenny begin way to St Kerian, miss?” 
to paw and spring and slow the antica that gave. ‘No, answered Josephine. ‘When I came to 
her her name; and little Beasie was frightened, - the Magpir, I came along the road.’ 
and shrank to the side of Josephine. . § That's a distatwe of twelve miles, or twelve 
‘Are you wiee, Joshua,’ said his futher, ‘putting "and a half—two aides of a triangle.—~T hope you ‘re 
Jenny in that cart? The shafts are tov short for, well provided against wet weather, miss? here's 


eo big a mare.’ |e storm coming on, and we shall be out of all 
‘She ll do,’ answered Joshna ; ‘there 's no great | shelter on the moor.’ 
weight behind. ' We have wraps,’ anawered Josephine, 


‘T’'ve put in a keg of Mugpw ale, said the The wheels o the trap went noisclessly over 
Jandiord. ‘There’s a confirmation at St Kerian : turf, and ucen ionally bounced over a tuft of gorse. 
to-morrow, and perhaps the bishop might like; There were wheel-tracks here and there, and in 
it. He wae very yartial to it, I mund, when , come places bogyry holes full of black water, The 
he was here once before—that is, before ever , tracks radiated away in different directions— it 
he was a bishop.’ was hard to my in which they inost predominated 

‘] didwt reckon on that extra weight; said! and indicated the exitence of n way. 

Joshoa; ‘171 tighten the breeching another hole.’ ; ©One might easily be pixy-led on the moors,’ 
‘You can’t do it? answered his father; ‘the | said Joshua, “ane wander tor days without findin 
buckle is at its furthest.’ a house, I’ve been ig esi mysclf round a field. 

‘Then take out the keg of ale’ Father bad in a fresh brew of Magpie ale, and I 

‘It would nigh kill the bishop with disappoint- | drank a good deal of it, and then went off to look 
ment. I know for sure he's got this her: con-' after a pray I had at grasa. The evening was 
firmation at St Kerian just to be near where he dark ; and after 1 had got into the meadow, L 
can taste Mugme ale, Who ever heard of one at: wandered round and about, and about and round, 
that place before? I knew by the look of hie for an hour, and could not find the gate. At Inst, 
face, when he was here, that he never enjoyed, when I was thoroughly stupid and mad with 
himself eo heartily as tasting Magpie ale; and, vexation, I atripped off my coat and turned it 
when he’d done, he was off like a long dog, inside out, gut it on agsin—and there was the gate 
[gerhorndl bome to his missus, t’ other side of | before me !—if ever you get pixy-led, mind and 

gland, to tell her what stuff we brewed down ; turn your jacket. I’ve heard it spoken of by the 
here.—And now, blowed if he ain’t brought his| old people, often, but never heeded it till thet 


See ae eee 
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Syening, and then I proved it.—Drat it! there | to stand against the wind and hail was more 


comes the storm,’ 

A roaring, blinding rueh of icy wind, laden 
with hail, and rain as cold ns hail, came past. 
It was so fierce, so loud, #0 stinging, that Dancin 
Jenny was frightened or angry, and leaped an 
backed from it, and then atock-still. 

‘Get along, you crocodile!’ shouted Joshua, 
lashing at the mare. 

But a stubborn fit had come on Jenny. They 
were on an exposed moor, without rock or tree 
or hedge to break the force of the gale. The 
hail swept by them in sheets—it spun along the 
ground; it cut them as if the ice-particles were 
small-shot. To face the wind would have been 
impossible. It shook the cart, and threatened 
to throw it over. 

‘By Jove!’ said Joshua, ‘after all, father was 
right to ballast us with the Magpie ale. There's a 
dip yonder in the moor; we’ll go down into that, 
and get under the Ice of the hill.—Go on, you 
blackguardess!’ And raising his whip over his 
head, he lashed Jenny with all the force of his 
arm, The mare, alurmed at the roar and force 
of the storm, stung with the hail on her skin, 
then tender, as she had been clipped and singed 
the day before, reared at the blow, and with ao 
snort of anger, dashed away with the trap down 
the slope. Joshua put the whip between Ins 
teeth and held the reins with both hands; the 
decline became sharp, the whecls danced over the 
tufta of gorse, tore through brakes of heather, 
spring into the air over a node of quartz-rock. 
‘Just like an Australian buck-jumper, laughed 
Joshua—then Jenny was floundering in a bog, 
and snap—something must have given way. 
What then ensued, neither Josephine nor Joshua 
nor Bessie remembered. They had a recollection 
of a hammering at the splashboard, of a crash ; 
and when Josephine collected her scattered senses, 
she, clinging to Bessie, and Bessie clinging to her, 
lay in the marsh, and Joshua some way off, motion- 
less; and Dancing Jenny had kicked the gig to 
Pieces, and waa tonring away with the broken 
shafta dangling at her sides. But Josephine only 
caught one glimpse of her in a lull of the atorm, 
and then down the moor-gully rushed the hail 
and rain again, like water pouring out of a aluice 
in a canal Jock, Abont her were thousands of 
white cotton-grass heads lying prostrate before 


the wind, shivering, bobbing, as thouzh the whole | 


surface were covered with froth from the sea 
in flakes, or clota of snow, The cart was kicked 
to merest fragments—a whee) here, another with 
the axle there, the splashboard torn to shreds, 
the seat flung into the midat of the ewamp, back- 
rail downwards, and the bottom and aides of the 


cart as though hacked to pieces with an axe for | Then she followed what she believed to be the 
he Reo ning had given way, and | traces of former traftic, in the presumed direction 

ocks of Jenny, driving ! of St Kerian. She looked about her. On all sides 
the mare, already frightened, into a paroxyem | where she could see, where the passage of the 


firewood. 
the cart had touched the 


of mad terror, 
Josephine’s first thought was for Bessic. The 
child was unhurt, though shaken; and when 


Josephine rose to her feet, she found that she |and turf. Not a sign of the horse; not a trace 


also had been jarred by the fall, though no 
bones were broken or cute inflicted. Her limba 
trembled as with bitter cold, and a sickly faint- 
ness came over her, that prevented her from 
getiening together her wits and deciding what 
was to bo done in the emergency. The effort 





| 


nit 





than she could make, and she sank to her knees. 
‘Lie still’ she said to Bessie, and drew her shawl 
over the child, to shelter her from the icy blast 
and needle-pricking hail. Even kneeling, with 
her side to the wind, she had hard ado to keep 
herself from being blown over, and she held to 
some rushes for support that were tufted with a 
coarse flower. The gale spent itself, at all events 
momentarily, and the driving hail seemed to be 
lifted, aa a muslin veil, and beneath it Josephine 
could see Joshua lying motionless, as she had 
seen him in the.first moment of returning con- 
aciousness. 

‘Will you remain here, Bessie, whilst I go to 
poor Mr Fecha! He is hurt badly. The child 

ave a sign of consent ; and Josephine, half stand- 
ing, half kneeling, staggered along to the prostrate 
man. He was unconscious; he had fallen on 
hard ground, not in the marsh. No blood flowed ; 
therefore, he bad not been cut; but she was 
unable to guess the extent of his injuries The 
hail was over his face, thawing with the rain into 
long trickles; his waistcoat, arms, and legs were 
capped with an incrustation of ice. 

What was to be done? She could not leave 
him. She could not leave Beasie to run for aid. 
She did not know whence aid was obtainable. 
The utmost she could do was to get the cushions 
of the gig and lay one under his head. Then she 
went back to Bessie. 

‘My darling,’ she snid, ‘can you walk ?? 

‘Yes; bunt not far.’ 

*We must do our best. The worst of the hail- 
storm is over. Come with me; we must find 
some men who can remove Mr Joshua.’ 

‘But where are they to be found?’ 

Josephine considered for a moment, standing 
with her back to the wind, with her hand to her 
head. She could not go down the valley, because 
it seemed to be nothing but a wide spreading 
swamp. ‘To return over the way she had come 
would be to face the tearing wind, and would be 
ineffectual, because in coming so far they had not 
pee a house. The only chance of meoting with 

uman beings was in going forward. Bessie must 
come with her. She could not leave the child to 
shiver in the cold beside the prostrate man, who 
might, for all she knew, be a corpse. So she 
took Beasie’s hand, and encouraged her to step out 
bravely. The child was frightened, cold, shaken 
by the fall; but she had a stout heart, and 
promised to walk and keep up as much as she 
was able, 

She returned up the slope, following the wheel- 
tracks the trap had made in the spongy soil 
to where it had diverged from a direct course. 





storm had not made a blot over sky and horizon, 
was undulating moor, with here and there a 
hump of granite standing up through the moss 


of human industry. The curlews were screaming, 
and a flight of gulls overhead winged their way 
inland. Here and there, some sheep stood, clus- 
tered on the lee side of a granite beck: 

‘Halloo, there!’ ‘ 

Before Josephine had seen a man, she was 


: a 





ay 
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startled by bie salutation. Now she saw him, 

cowering against a piece of rock, gray-habited, 

of the colour of the stone. rircle of earth, and that through a drift of whirl 
She went to him at once. ‘There has been |ing watery particles The sense first produced 

an accident Only a few yards away, down that | was one of suffocation, then of chill peuetrating 

hollow, a man has been thrown from his gig and ; to the marrow. 

hurt. He is insensible. Mr Joshua Corye—I| ‘ Bessie,’ said Josephine, ‘1 do not know where 













idea of direction was swept away. No distance 
could be seen on any side, no aky, only o little 


daresay you know hin.’ to go whilst this fog lacts I will lay the ru 
‘ What !—of the Magpie?’ on the ground and wrap you round in it, au 
‘Yes, of the Magjre.’ wait.” 
‘I know him. Te he killed?’ The child was too frightened and weary to 
‘I donot know. Do go at once to him,’ object, Josephine wrapped her round and laid 
‘T must get help.— Where is it?’ her on the wet moss, and then threw hereelf 


She indicated the exact spot. ‘I will go with | down beside her, It was imposible for her to 
you and show you.’ find her way. She would only over-exert herself 
“No,' said the shepherd ; ‘you yo on with the! and fall fainting with her load, if ahe tried to 
child to my cot’ You can't miss it. Keep right|/go on. ‘There was nothing for her to do but 
forward; ‘and when you come to the Lung] wait, The ground was frosted with jiailstunes, 
Man’ j Uhut showed no token of melting. The carth 
‘The Long Man?’ ! wus black as avot, peaty, full of water, that oozed 
‘Ay, the Lung Man—turn sharp to the right, |up under their weight—black water, smelling of 
and a hundred paces off you'll fiud some peut- |blog, A stunted growth of whortleberry grew 
works; skirt them, and youll come on my | over it, and rushes; every blade of vegetation 
cabin. There's a turf-fi:e in it. Warm yourself | dri ped with water, where not weighed down 
wnd the child, till we've yot Mr Joshua right. | with hailstones cemented togevner. Tho imist 
17 must go alter help, and may be some time | penetrated everywhere ; nothing could keep it 
away.’ j out Josephine was wet to the ekin; her hands 
‘But—the Long Man?’ hwere numbed and uching with cold; her teeth 
“Of course —you know the Long Man of Carn- | chattered. She rose. 
vean, Every fool knows that Tur tu the| ‘My dear Bessie’ she said, ‘we must make 
right at the seer? Man—you can’t fail. A blind | auother attempt. ‘There is no token of the fog 
juckass would tind the way.’ Then the shepherd | dispersing. Jf 1 could only make out the direc- 
elrode away in quest of lielp. ion of the wind, it would Le some guide, Noth- 
That Man was the Cornish for stone; and that} ing cau be worse then this, Let us make a push 
the Long Mau was a stone pillar, a rude primoval!on. Now 1 wall try to curry you ou my back. 
granite obelisk, never for o moment occurred ty) 1 can ananoge that better than im my urtus, at 
Josephine. She suppused that the shepherd ; leust it will be a change.’ 
pointed vut the way tw a fellow-shepheid who| So they stiugvled on, Josephine wus warned 
would give her the requisite directions, if sie! by the exertion; but ele svon felt that ber 
forgot those already communicated. So she went | strength wus not equal to more ; and she halted, 
on, holding Bessie’s hand, in the cvuurse pointed | with shuking knees, and looked about her. 
out by the shepherd. Whether she came to | Then Bessie uttered a cry of terror, What 
the monolith or not, she dvd not remember after- {was itt Through the vupour loomed a gigantic 
wurds; she was uot Juoking vut tur one, but) gare, huge os an elephant. It wioved—and in 
for a tall shepherd, and she was not at that) another moment Leasie and her bearer saw 8 
noment possessed with keen enthu-asm for pre- ‘sheep run past them, The fog hod marvellous 
historic antiquities. She went on, lecling Besste | powers of magnifying objects seen through its 
dragging more aud amore at her hand, tall the | veil. 
little girl burst into a flood of teurs, “There—there is the cabin!’ eacluimed Joxe- 











‘What is the matter, Bessie deur ?? phine, und hurried forward—to disappointment, 
‘I cannot go another step—my back lit.) She lound a huge pile of granite rocks, weathered 
me.’ mito layers ‘ike strata of aquevus se) sae 1oBe- 
Josephine stood still What was to be done covered, split inty trayiments vertically, and with 


now? ‘The distance cannot be griat. We shall | fallen masocs, ke tables thrown over and lean- 
fiud the Long Mau sven, and he will carry you. | iug un one annther. At all events, some sliclter 
—Stay! Wail you let me take you in iny uriue/| was to be bad wmong these rocks, and Josephine 
—There ; throw your arms round my ueck aud | scrambled into 4 cleft, and tovk Bessie on her 
cling tightly; lay your head on my shoulder, | lap and laid her head on her bosom, Her bosom 
and I will carry you. 1t is not for fur. We) was wet, but it was wari. The little girl 
are sure to come to the tull shepherd in a; moaned, but did nob speak. Josephine looked 
minute.’ ‘at ber face. The cyes were closed.  ‘ Beasie, 
But no man was visible, tall or short. Jose- | deur?’ Then the eyes opeued, and shut wearily 
phine’s knees gave way under the weight She | again. ; 
was not strong, and was hemeli tired aud Lrussed! — Jowephine sat in the rocky cleft and lovked out. 
and shaken, and was ill suited tu carry an addi-, The must drove by like emuke, smoke thick as 
tional burden to her own weary body. Theo, | though the moor were on fire, and the mist had 
suddenly, they were wrapped in dense mist;}a peaty smell Where she waa, Josephine did 
it came rolling down on them like a solid wall | not kuow gin the Jeaat. Lest she should have 
of white met and in a moment they were | gone along westward and strayed far from St 
enveloped, and could uot see two paces before erian, farther thau when she started, wes her 
them. With the descent of the vapour, every | fear. 


‘that is, a ruin of ‘granite messes difficult to 
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The day was closing in, and closing 

She had a watch, and looked at: it, but foaad 
that it had stopped when she was thrown from 
the gig. She was too tired to speak to Pesaie. 
She could not give her ho for she could not 
frame them herself. If the shepherd came to 
his hut and fonnd that she wasn’t there, he would 
look for her ; but where was he to look? How to 
find her in such a vapour? She had been hot 
with carrying Bessie; now, again, she was cold, 
bitterly cold, and cramp came in her feet and arms. 
She tried to move; but Bessie uttered a fretful 
ery, and Josephine, on looking at her, found that 
she had fallen asleep. She sat on, leaning back on 
the rock, looking out with stagnant mind at the 
driving fog, ehuddering convulsively at intervals 
with cold and exhaustion, listening to the sob 
and wail of the wet wind that played about the 
rook and blew through its crevices. ‘The ground 
fell away below the rocks rapidly, but whither 
she did not know, and conjectured into a ‘clatter’ 





rapidly. 


thread in open day, impossible in fog and dusk. 
With every wave of vapour a fresh iold of dark- 
ness came on. Night was setting in rapidly, 

Many houra had elapsed since either Josephine 
or the child had eaten anything. Bessie Farin: 
nately slept. Josephine was not bungry, but 
faint. She ached in every limb. So great was 
her exhaustion, that ehe had difficulty in kceping 
her senses from sliding away into unconecious- 
ness. ‘The cold weighed on her like a crown of 
ice, and sho had to summon all her resolution 
not to fall asleep or faint—she knew not which 
would ensue. 

What would happen if they spent the night 
on the moor? Would they be alive by morning? 
For herself, she did not care. All her concern 
was for Bessie, who was intrusted to her, and 
for whom she felt herself responsible. She had 
sinned against Richard Cable so heavily, that if 
ahe failed to keep anfe and restore sound to him 
hie dear little child, the chance of his forgiving 
her would be gone for ever. Then she remem- 
bered how that often when at St Kerian she had 
seon the moor covered with cloud when the air 
was clear in the valley. The only prospect of 
life ley in escape from the vapout, and the only 
possibility of doing that was to descend from the 
moor, 

She was ao spent with cold and hunger and 
weariness, that che was obliged to do battle with 
herself before she could muster resolution to rise 
and recommence her wanderings, Her joints! 
were so stiff that she cried with pain as she got | 
out of her sitting posture, in which she had, as 
it were, hardened; she hardly knew if Bessio 
were awake or asleep, she was so silent Round 
her neok, Josephine had tied Richard’s blue 
handkerchief, as a protection from the cold, and 
it huug down in a point behind. She had laid 
Ressie on the ground before her, between her | 
and the entrance to the rift. She knelt up, and | 
unknotted the kerchief, 

‘T have been pixy-led,’ she said, and sobbed 
with cold as she spoke ; ‘I wil! turn the kerchief.’ 
She held it out above her head, unfolded it, gave 
it a toss and reversed it, and feplaced it about her 





shouldera, At that momeut the cloud-veil parted | 


before the rocke, and through the falling night 
abe looked down af into a lower world, and in | 
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the blackneas of a valley that seemed without 
bottom, saw a twinkle of many pointe of light. 
‘ One — two—three — four — five — six—seven !’ 
She uttered a gasp of relief—she could not cry. 
‘Bessie 1 dearest! Red Windows’ 








THE WRECK OF THE DERRY CASTLE 


On the 12th March last the iron bark Derry Castle, 
Captain Goffe, belonging to Limerick, and char. 
tered by Messra Gibbs, Bright, & Co., left Geelong, 
in Australia, for Falmouth, loaded with wheat ; 
and for one hundred and ninety-two days she was 
never heard of. No trace of her could be found 
in any port, and she was posted at Lloyd’s as 
missing. To the surprise of all who heard of it, 
the sealer Awarua, o craft of forty-five tons, sailed 
up Melbourne Bay on the 21st September, having 
on board eight survivors of the wrecked bark, 
which, as they narrated, had been cast away on 
Enderby Island, one of the Auckland group, eight. 
days after leaving Geelong. From a very full 
account given in the Melbourne Argua, we extract 
the following particulars of this lamentable tale of |' 
the sea. : 

The vessel left port with a fair wind on the 
12th of March, and on the morning of the 20th 
March, at two o'clock, she struck the rocks at the 
uninhabited island group above mentioned, and 
broke up in a very short time. The captain, both |, 
mates, and twelve seamen were drowned in trying 
to reach the reef-bound shore ; and seven of the 
crew and the only passenger, Mr James M‘Ghie, 
endured for four months a series of privations 
and adventures which seldom occur in real life. 
It is indecd strange how ucarly the Derry Castle 
was lost without leaving a trace behind If | 
she had struck on any other part of the long 
line of western coast of Enderby Island than 
the apex of the north-west point, those who 
reached the shore slive would have perished 
miserably on the rocks, unable to scale the inac- 
cessible and almost perpendicular cliffs. The 
seene of the wreck is rarely visited by vessels ; 
and the only passing craft that was seen in the 
course of the muety-one days’ sojourn there, failed 
to seo the signals of distress which the castaways 
displayed. 

The Derry Castle made a quick passage to |) 
Enderby Island. She had a fair wind, at times 
amounting to a gale, behind her, and she made ' 
the most of her couvas. On the night of the 20th 
March, only one day more than o week from 
clearing at Geelong, the catastrophe occurred with- { 
ont the alightest warning. Never was a vessel 
sent more blindly or epeedily to destruction. It 
was about ten minutes to two a.m., aud the chief- 
officer's watch on deck. All sail was set, and the 
bark was bowling along twelve knots an heur 
before the wind. The chief-officer gave the order {| 
to haul up the mainsail, and the watch were ‘ | 
ing loose the braces, Neither the man at the 
wheel nor the lockout reported land, which the {/ 
survivors of the watch say could not be sean | 
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The night was hazy, the sky cloudy—what eailors|1 had discerned in the gloom what appeared to 
cell-a rather dirty night—and the wind freshen- | We like a prin lly running into the land in a V shape 
ing. Without the slightest alarm being given, or | aout ei ae vans deep, I made for this, and 
effort to change the course of the vessel, she ran | °*8™ saat ira ae 

bow on to eubmerged rocks and bumped ove | <i Might tng, Soot fortune fo Sod ape 
them for some distance with terrific force. Then iy 3 i Palas 


land. I pnt my arm round this and clung to 

her bow dropped into deep water, and the stern| it It was driven on to the rocka with aad 

rested high on the reef, with the seas rolling over | forca; but as the end of it struck first, the 

it The vessel listed heavily to starboard, and | shock was not 60 frest as to disable me; and 

began to break up. She was ao close in to the | When the sen had broken over me and retired 

land—about two hundred yards-—that the frown. | 1 landed safely on a soft bed of seaweed. I 

ing coast-line now rose clear! tried to walk, but found that I was unable to 

y into view. . . 

One of do so. My feet were quite benumbed, and I 

© of the survivors, the only passenger on / 1) down at every effort I made. 1’ crawled 
board, Mr James M‘Ghie, a native of Limerick, 7 

ick, | for about fifteen yards to the shelter of a high 

and who had been on a visit to Australia for his rock, and called out loudly, to find if any cae 

health, thus narrates what happened after the ship | else had landed near me, and also with a view 

struck : 


tw help anybody who might be trying to land 
‘The ship was leaning over very much, and 


at that place. However, I got no answer. I 
we clung to the rail, standing on the outside |emained for about an hour under the shelter 
on the side of the ship, as we expected she might 
go right over at any moment, She was crashing 
violently on the rock at thi« time. The rudder 
had been carried away, and the sternpost knocked 








of that rock, until the aea, increasing in viclence, 
began to break over it, and I was afraid of being 
washed away. 1 was still unable to walk, and 
crawled for a distance of about three hundred 
yards towards some higher rocks that I could 
clean out of her, ao that we could sce right | see inland, ond reached these with great difi- 
through ber into the water bencath. In about | culty. 
ten minutes the mainmast went overboard with a! The salt water I had swallowed made me vor 
loud crash. The crew were all in a very excited | sick, and it was with great pleasure I notic 
state at this time ; but word went round that she ja stream of fresh water trickling from the rocks, 
would probably hold together till daylight, and; with which I refreshed and invigorated myself, 
the panic somewhat subsided. Our position was|On the rocks I now reached I found Nicholas 
miserable in the extreme—two heavy seas swept | Wallace, one of the seamen, who was calling out 
over us, the night was bitterly cold, and we had} loudly in an vundeavour to dhacover any com- 
barely any caine It became evident that we paniuns. We heard somo ole answer him; bub 
could not live ant daylight, if we clung to the 
wreck ; and we feared that if we stayed there much 
longer’ we should become so benumbed as to be 
unable to swim. I could see rocks at a distance 
of about two hundred yards away, but there 
peared to be little chance of a safe landing 
there. Taking advantage of a sen which came 
over us, seven of the party jumped off to make 
a fight ‘for life. Only one of these reached the 
shore safely. 


we remained together there Lill daylight under 
shelter of a big rock. It would be about three 
o'clock when | found him, and day broke about 
six. As soon oa it wos "day, all the survivors 
mustercd together, and we then found that only 
aight had reached the shure safely, seven of whom 
were seamen. It is impossible to describe our 
miserable and forlorn condition. Not one of us 
was even half-clad, scvcral were almost naked 
and we were shivering with cold. I auggeated 
I should have mentioned that directly after; that we ehould make a seorch and see if we 
the ship struck, the captain and first-officer passed | might find uny of ovr companions lying among 
its to us who were on the! the rocks; and we immediately set about it. 

i The firet body we found was that of the second- 
mate, named Rasmussen. Fis body was still 
warm, and |i: had evidently reachcd the shore 
alive, for ise sea could not have thrown him 
where he lav. We did all we could to restore 
him by chafing his limba, bat without avail. 


life-buoys and life-be 
p, 80 that we were all provided with them. 
ive more men jumped overboard acon afterwards 
and swam for the shore. The rest »-f us went 
separately, one after the other. I was the last but 
one to leave. Sar ore: My ~ elinging 
to the rigging cou imly see his figure, 
but could ions distinguish who it was; bat 1| He bad probably lunded on the high rocka, 
learned afterwards that it was Mr Robins, the {and stumbliny along in the dark, had falley 
chief-officer. I had a life-belt and was o ‘good down a conciderable distance into the aan 
swimmer, and had little fear but that I could| where bis body lay. The fall had Billed - 
reach the land. The only danger I anticipated | ur he had been stunned by it, and then drown 
was getting there too quickly. ‘The sca was te>-|in the pool We alo found the bodies of 
ribly rough ; and soon after leaving, I was caught | Captain Golle and a seaman. Both of these had 
in a wave, which broke over inc and twirled|}ecn dashed by the waves on the ricky and 
me over and over, until I thought I should have | killed, os their heads were crushed in. Their 
been drowned. However, I managed to survive, | bodies were thrown up on shore, 
and swam on. I did not face the nearest rocks,{ When it lerame quite light, we could see some 
4 which were bigh and Rag itous, and had been} one in the foretop of the ship, Some of the 
hollowed out at the base #8 others recognised him aa the sulmaker. He was 
| oem, They were also covered with seaweed or 
| kelp, which hung down in long streams into 
4 the sea and floated on the surface of the water. 


the action of the 
it a Swede, an. went by the nickname of “Sails.” 


I knew him by no other. One of the sailors 
ee a life-buoy end a bit of line and held it 
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up to him, as an inducement to try to swim 
shore by showing that we were ready to help 
him. He took off his coat and boots and made 
the attempt; but the poor fellow never reached 
the land. He got to sume low rocks, where we 
could not reach him, as there was a wild sea 
between, and clung there for a time, but was 
washed off again, and, as far as we could judge, 
wos crushed by a portion of the wreckage, jor 
we eaw him no more, We then broke up into 
different parties, to explore the place on which 
we were landed. Two started to make a circuit 
in one direction, and two in another; I and 
three others remained near the wreck. One of 
the parties did not succeed in making the cir- 
cuit of the island, and returned. The others 
found an old government depot at the opposite 
side of the island, but there was nothing there 
except one bottle of salt. 

The only food that fluated ashore from the 
wreck was two tins of preserved fish and half- 
a-dozen pumpkins. We had uo knife, but found 
two on the bodies washed ashore; and with 
these we cut rushes and made @ bed for our- 
selves, and slept that night huddled together 
as close ae possible for warmth We also took 
the clothes from the bodies we found, and divided 
them amongst us, to increase our acanty stock. 
We buried the bodies on the island. 

We did not sleep much that night, for we 
found that the island was a great resort for 
peala, and we had settled ourselves right in their 
track, Ono of the men had gone apart ond 

| taken possession of a hole, which was soon claimed 

by a seal, which fastened ite teeth in the calf 
of hie leg, The man immediately abandoned 
the place and came running to us shouting, with 
8 large dog-seal after him. The whole of the 
after-part of the night we had to stand up and 
defend ourselves against seala Some of them 
were of great size, and were very fierce; but a 
tap on the nose with a piece of wood always 
sent them to the rightabout. 

On Bondy we eearched the wreckage and 
turned over the timber which had come ashore, 
with a view to preserve all food or anything 
else that night be useful to us. It was this 
day that we found the two tins of herrings. 
On the afternoon of Monday we made our way 
over the island to the depot, which we found to 
be a structure about six feet by four fect aix 
inches in size, shaped like a tent. Into thia we 
all crowded that night and slept as best we could. 
For the next ten days we lived there on shellfish, 
which we found on the rocka, but in very sinall 
and insufficient quantities. They could be ob- 
tained only when the tide was low. Soime of the 
men_ had also killed a seal and caten it freely, 
but LT could not do so; it tasted like very rancid 
cod-liver oil. We hud no fire, and the weather 
was extremely cold and wet. We had one bor 
of wooden matches, but there was never sufficient 
sun to dry them. J had a revolver cartridge in 
my possession, which I kept as a last resource, 
and on the tenth day we got a fire by exploding 
this We took out the bullet, and managed to 
ignite a piece of dry ray, which was fanned into 
flame by being shaken in the wind. This opera- 


tion was watched with the most intense intereat, 
and when we at last got a fire, our joy may be 
imagined. 
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The yee was aCe with « low under- 
growt! myrtle, and we Kept t re going by 
athering all the dry sticks we could find, as we 
had no axe to cut wood. About this time we 
found an old boiler, which had been left on the 
island by some whaling-party, probably, and with 
this we increased our food-supply by making a 
kind of soup of seals’ flesh. me of the wheat 
with which the ship was laden now began to 
come ashore. It waa swollen with water and salt, 
but we liked it all the better on that account, 
We ground this up with seals’ flesh, and made a 
soup, which in our condition was very acceptable. 
We had plenty of water everywhere, as the island 
wag nearly all a vast swamp. We took our 
turns at cooking and bringing in firewood, of 
which we accumulated a supply, in the event of 
bad weather. Our greatest care was to keep the 
fire alight, and in order to insure this, two men 
were cone told off to watch it. We would not 
trust one ; and threats of lynching, which might 
have been carried out, were held out to those on 
watch, if the fire should be permitted to go out. 
We felt that our lives depended on keeping 
it up. 

Our troubles were greatly lightened by finding 
an old axehead on the ground, which had been 
partly burned. There was no handle in it, and 
it was very blunt; but with our knives a handle 
was svon mude, and it was sharpened by friction 
on a piece of sandstone. This instrument proved 
invaluable to us by keeping up our supply of 
firewood and enabling the sailurs to muke a 
punt. All thie time our thoughts were busy 
with plans fur leaving the island. We had 
flugs flying on three different points, to attract 
the notice of any vessel passing ; and we also had 
bundles of wood ready to light fires on prominent 
places, should ao vessel heave in sight. Men were 
engaged every day in bringing planks from the 
wreck, in order to make a punt, and also in carry- 
ing over all the wheat that could be gathered up, 
and of this we accumulated u stock of fifteen 
hundred weicht. 

‘Two weeks after we landed, we found part of 
the captain’s sailing directory, which had been 
washed ashore. It was too wet to read, the leaves 
being all stuck together; but after it was dried, we 

were able to discover our position, and found that 

| we had been wrecked on Enderby Island, in the 

| Auckland group ; and we concluded that the main 
island was about cight miles distant,’ 





The part of the main island which was visible 
to the wrecked men was Port Ross, and there it 
was believed would be found a government depot 
containing stores for shipwrecked seamen. ‘o 
Port Ross, therefore, which was tantalisingly in 
sight, the survivors used to strain their eyes in 
hopeless yearning to reach it; but they had no 
materiale to make a boat. The wreckage of the 
Derry Castle which came ashore from time to time 
would have sufficed to make at least a raft; but 
there were no cer dade to fashion it. So that, 
in spite of something being seen on.the foreshore 
of Port Roas, which some thought to be a rock, 
and others affirmed was more like s buil 
week after week passed without any prospect 
esca: Surely never was succour so near and yet 
so far from those who yearned to reach it, Litélg 
more than « raft was needed ; in fact, one of the 
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enfferers was willing to attempt the vo on two 
Planks lashed beeches bee this on of the 
question, Yet no boat could be made without 
some cutting instrument to fashion the decking 
timber and fittings of the Derry Castle which from 
time to time floated ashore. It seemed that the 
party must hope on and hope ever that succour 
would come, and that they could do nothing more 
to help themselves than to providently parch all 
the wheat that came ashore, and husband it 
carefully by keeping every one to the allowance 
iinet agreed upon, and which was faithfully 
observed. 

But towards the end of May a prospect of 
release suddenly presented itself, as we have said, 
by the discovery of an old axehead, which had 
been left near the old depot probably by some 
whaling-party. Here was the tool for making a 
boat! The work was immediately entered upon 
with hopeful ded every one. As no boat could 
have been launched from the side of the island on 
which the bark was wrecked, on account of the 
sur{ the men carried buries of the wreckage up 
the cliff and across the zsland to the old depot, 
where the boat was in duc cuurae constructed, It 
was hothing more than an oblong box, six feet by 
two-and-a-half feet, with the ends running up a 
little like a Norweyian prow, so as to do duty as 
a keel or cutwater. Tho calking was done with 
odds and ends of rope-varn, driven into the seams 
with a piece of hoop-iron, which had also been 
found. hen the boat, such as it was, had been 
completed, it was launched, and with many hopes 
and fears for their safety and that of their rude 
vessel, two of the pany Salva aud Rennio— 
pushed off from the shore, und ussayed to cross 
the water which divided the half-starved, nearly 
naked mariners from what was hoped to be a 
feast of plenty, if only the stures at the Port Ross 
uepa could be brought within their grasp. 

Vhile the punt was gone those left on the island 
were subjected to another cruel disappointment. 
A wail hove in sight—cume, indeed, comparatively 
near; and they set about making such a smoky 
beacon as a passing vessel might be fully expected | 
to see. Lut the beacon was made in vain, fur the 
vessel put about and left the men to their fate. 
It seemed to thein that she must be a poaching | 
sealer, who mistook the fire for that of people | 
who were on the watch fur poachers, and su gave 
the islund a wide berth. Be that as ib may, she 
came and went; and the survivora were left to 
rely upon their crank punt, upon the trusty 
sailors who manned it, and the fulfilment of the 
belief that the government had stocked the depot 
with provisions. 

Two days passed without any Ww e from the 
punt, and then on the third day smoke was seen 
on Port Ross, which assured the watchers that 
their gallant emissaries were safe. They soon 
came back with glad tidings, and provisions and ! 
clothea, to prove what they had seen in spying 
out the country. At last, after four montis ol 
harasaing anxiety and insufficient food, shelter, 
and clothing, they would be housed, fed, and 


clothed in comparative comfort, even though; 
their Robinson Crusoe life should be prolunged | 


indefinitely, or until the government steamer 
Stella should make ber next periodical visit w 
the Auckland Islands in gearek of shipwrecked 
mariners, The transportation of the men andj 
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the remainder of their store of roasted corn from 
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Enderby Island to Port Ross was accomplished 
without accident, althuugh several trips bad oo 
be made before the whole could be freighted 
across, An attempt wea made to employ an ald 
boat that was found on Port Ross; but after bind- 
ing her round with wire, to prevent her going to 
pieces, she took in water eo freely that she woa 
abandoned. The dingey, too, hat to be frequently 
patched up; but she did the work required of her 
without miabap, yet in a very slow and toilsome 
way. Ultimately, the whole of the band, with 
such posseasions as they had, were ealablished at 
the Port Rose depot, which contained clothing, 
fat, and biscuita. These were luxurics to the 
shipwrecked band, who, however, had still before 
them the proapect of a long and undesirable 
detention at the port. This was the more un- 
welcome to them, inasmuch aa, while the health 
of the party had been fairly good, several of them 
were suffering from the exposure they had under- 
one. The weather during their ecjourn at 
Pailerby Island had been variable, with not a 
few fine days: but the time of the year—the 
middle of winter-—had wade cumping-out with 
little shelter or cavering almost unendurable, 
especially for such a protracted period, 

The men were still tortured by the uncertainty 
as to When they would be relvased, They had 
been from the 20th March to the 18th June ou 
Enderby Island—they kept count by notching 
each day as it passeed—and they were destined to 
remain without further succour unti] the 19th 
July, when the Awarva put in to Port Ross in 
search of a boat which atic lad left there some 
time previously. The men on shore, overjoyed . 
at hearing the veasel arrive and drop her anchor 
—~it being after dark—hailed her; but as the 
weather was bad, they did not veuture to bourd 
her im their punt. Farly next morning, Captuin 
L. #. Drew went ashore from the Awarua, and 
had a great reception from the shipwrecked party, 
whom he immediately took under his protection, 
aud finally brought to Melbourne at considerable 
loss to hinmelf and to Iris crew, who have shares 
in what wags intended to be a five months’ sealin 
cruise in Bags’s Strait. The Awaruc encountere 
auch severe weather in coming to Melbourne that 
the schooner was well-nigh lost, The survivurs 
of the bark, on their arriva) in Melbourne, ob- 
tained @ cordial reception at the Sailors’ Hone ; 
and with th. exception of M'Ghie, who was badly 
affected with rheumatism, none of them appea 
to be much worse fur all they had undergone. 
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Fraxk Wanney’s practical solution of the appa- 
rently thrilling mystery had the deaired effect 
By one touch of (ommon-sense the ancient wle 
was diseolved—in an instant ibe revered family 
yhost o: the Secretuns reduced to the Jevel of a 
vulgar every-day fraud, When the adventwers 
reached the hall, they bad Larely time to remave 
their ruugl, clothing ere they became aware that 
their absence liad at length been noticed. 

the ball, which was quite dark, sume one had 
set & huge bow] of ‘snapdragon,’ the burning spirit 
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casting @ curious blue giare upon the ring of! useless. But of course an old soldier does not 
surrounding faeces. Warren was not too much; mind that.”—All the same, as you know, the old 
unnerved by his late adventure to miss the oppor- | soldier did mind that; hence his lamentable 
tunity which presented iteelf of taking the vacant | absence on this occusion, to my great grief, as 
place by Miss Secretan’s side, ‘| yon know,’ 

‘Pretty conduct indeed!’ mid she. ‘Give anj Edith Lucas lauzhed and shook her head 
account of yourselvea. We have been seeking for | reprovingly. ‘Of course, it makes a capital eub- 
you high and low, till we almost anticipated for | ject for amusement; but I could never marry 


you the fate of the unfortunate bride of “The 
istletoe Bough.”—-Where have you been {’ 

‘Hunting the “snark,”’ 
‘You shall have all my confidence directly.— Dare 
you enatch a raisin f6r me? I am afraid.’ 

‘Certainly not. I have burned my fingers 
sufficiently already.—Won’t you tell me what 
you have discovered? You must have found 
eomething.’ 

‘We have actually lad an interview with the 
family ghost, Warren commenced ; and then draw- 
ing her aside, he told ber everything under the 
seal of inviolatv secrecy. And, indeed, he must 
have told his fair listener more than that, for 
when the Jast bluc flicker in the witches’ caldron 
had burned away, and the lamps were turned 
up, there was a touch of colour in her cheeks, 
and a new brightness in her cyes, only lighted 
by the tale that ia never old. 

Meanwhile, another conversation equally inte- 
resting had engrossed the attention of Edith 
Lucas and Walter Secretan. ‘They, tov, had 
withdrawn from the rest, and atriking unobserved 


through the dining-rooin, made their way into | 
the conservatory. There was the soft light from 
pair of bronze a 


a shining dimly through 
the ferns, behind which was pluced a rustic seat 
entirely out of observation. For a moment they 

arded it in some doubt, much as if such a 
thing was a new object to buth of them, then 
they eat down, Vor some time there was silence 
between them, Miss Lucaa engaged in rapt con- 
tamplation of her fan. Walter stole out a land 
prenas and laid it upon the white wrist of 

is companion, unreproved. 

‘Don't you feel horribly mean?’ asked the 
girl at length. 

‘Certainly not,’ said her companion coolly. 
‘Who was it who said that all’s fair in love and 
war?) Anyway, he was right—My dear Edith, 
put it to yourself, Would you rather be here 
as you are, or still in London, enduring the lover- 
like gallantry of our gouty friend Ramsden?’ 

‘But General Ramaden ought to be here too,’ 
said Edith demurely. 

‘I am overwhelmed with griof by that officer's 
defection. 1 promised Colonel Lucas he would 
come ; and the colonel —being desirous to sacrifice 
hie daughter to an elderly cripple, whose only 
recommendation ia, five thousand a year and his 
Order of the Bath—jumped at the chance of 
visiting his old friend Myles Secretan.’ 

‘But you have not told me why the general 
failed at the last moment.’ 

‘Not Then I will tell you. I had to esercise 
a little diplomacy, such as information to the 
effect that Woodside was a capital place for ekat- 


uoth Warren lightly. | 


; him, Walter. But seriously, I do not like this; 

\1 do not like to be engaged without my father 
knowing. Perlaps he would be angry at first ; 

but in the end I am sure be would consent. O 
Walter, why, why, don’t you ask him and get 

it over?’ 

' Secretan pulled his moustache and bit his lip 
uneasily. e¢ was honourable enough, as young 
men go; but it had never struck him till now 
that there was anything wrong or underhand in 
| this secret understanding. ‘I was going to tell 
you,’ he said. ‘You must understand that I ain 

ginning to earn a living by my profession— 

three hundred a year, perhaps ; and another three 
which my father allows me, for I will not take 
any more. And I had made up my mind not 
to broach the subject nearest my heart to your 
father till I could shuw him a thousand o year 
from every source. We have o small outlying 
estate called Oatlands, which has ueually been 
‘the portion of the eldest son on his coming of 
‘age, and which used to—does now, in fact— 
‘produce some fifteen hundred a year. But, 
unfortunately, my grandfather found his income 
| insufficient for him, and, amongst other places, 
he mortgaved Oatlands for twenty thousand 
pounda. The strangest thing of all is that the 
jnortgage is held by General Ramsden.’ 

‘But what has all this to do with us?’ asked 
Edith, somewhat puzzled. 

‘Simply this—that any reduction of the amount 
of this mortgage increases my income. The sur- 
pa over the interest thereon, to put it quite 
egally, has been saved since I came of age, with 
thut intention.—But of course you cannot under- 
'eatund all this professional jargon. However, it 
shall be as you wish, darling, only let it remain 
for the few daya you are here, and then I will 
speak. Don’t spoil our holiday.’ 
| ‘IT wonder what your father will think of it, 
| Walter ?’ 
| The lover's face brightened again. ‘The dear 
old governor will be delighted ; ond so will Ada, 
I know. Who would not be proud to welcome 
you ag a daughter, when’ 

‘Oh, here you are at last!’ cried Warren, 
bursting in upon the tete-b-téte with affected 
unconcern, and looking at everything besides the 
blushing lovers before him. ‘We have been 

i searchinys for you everywhere. Come and indulge 
in the seductive e of blindman’s buff. 

‘Won't something less energetic suit them?’ 
asked Secretan lazily. ‘Why is it that all Christ- 
mas games must be noisy, not to say dangerous? 
However, if I must, I must.’ 

So they all joined in that simple game with a 
zest and gaicty and simplicity of heart that 


ing, in consequence of its being in the eye of | Chrietmas time brings to us all, when there seema 
the enst.—“ Ah, I euppose you use hot-water pipes | to be an unseen kindly influence in the air—a 
in the house, then?” said the general uneasily.— | deeper, holier feeling of good-will and friendahi 
“My dear sir,” I replied, “my father would not ' to all—when distinctions are spre and high 
hear of such a thing; and even if he would, the | and low mingle together, forgetful of rank and 
draughts are so prevalent that they would be | class, for a few hours all too brief, When they-; 
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had exhausted that amusement, Christraas carols 
were etarted, after which every one trooped into 
the servants’ hall to wish a happy Christmas to 
one and all. Whereupon the butler arose with a 
glittering eye and proposed the health of hie 
master and the visitors; after which the Squire 
mixed a huge bowl of punch with his own handg, | 
out of which they drank, including Silas! 
Brookes, whom they inaiated upon d ing out! 
from his solitary retreat to pledge King Christmas | 
in a flowing glass. As he glaneed over the run | 
of his tumbler, his eyes fel upon Warren's abel 
with a glance so full of significant warning, that 
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for a time, we shall soon solve the question. 
Lombard Street to a China orange, that we find 
a secret passage from Asundel Secretan’s chamber 
to another part of the house.’ 


gar.| 





Walter continued to smoke in meditative 
sence, watching the wreatha of smoke curling 
round bis . Over all the houre there 
reigned a deadly stillness; the wind outside 
had fallen, a bright moon shone upon the drawn 
blinda 

‘What makes you think there is a mystery 
here?’ he asked. 

‘Ien’t there mystery written on the face of 


Walter noticed it and drew his friend’s attention! it? Here is an old servant eo deeply veraed in 
thereto. But Warren merely ehrugged his shoul- | lis master’s secrets that ha cau be trueted on a 
ders, mentally resolving that come what may, the | confidential important mission, and not only that, 
next trick played should be his. | trusted to be the bearer of a large sum ul money, 

‘Ia there a fire in the smoking-room still?’ he; He alone knew the real cause of his master's 
asked, when the last good-night had been aaid,} death; he told the story after his own feshion. 
and qricines reigned supreme. ‘It isn’t three, Before it could be proved, the only other man 
o’clock yet, and 1 should like one cigar before; who could throw any light upon the strange 
turning in. What do you say?’ ‘atvair was dead tuo. Need I say that I om 

A? a rule, youth wants but scant excuse for' alluding to Edgar Warren? How do we kuow, 
swaling a few hours from the night. Moreuver,| you and 1, that, after all, this money was not 


it had been an evening of pleasant excitement, | 
over and above the seasunalble festivities in which 
they had indulged. Walter wanted no second 
bidding ; and changing their dress-coats for some- 
thing lighter and more comfortable, they selected 
a couple of the cosiest armchairs and commenced 
a somewhat confidential conversation. Presently, | 
the discussion worked round to the visit to the | 
Haunted Chamber. | 

‘Frank, you are perfectly right about that! 
rascal Brookes,’ Walter said energetically. ‘1 
didn't think so at the time; but I am certuin 
of it now. The look he puye you over his glass, 
the scowl upon his face, were identical with the 
aspect of my counterfeit ancestor. We can't let i 
it stop here.’ 

‘If you think 1 am the man to pive a thing 
up directly it bLezins to assume an interesting 
aspect, you are vastly mistaken,’ Warren runarked | 
rae A ‘That there is some rascahty on foot 

ere, I am certain. 
devotion to his master up toa certain point; but! 
it does not rise tw the extent of working out ; 
thie ghost business for over half a century, and , 
denying rightful owners the privilege of looking | 
over their own premises.’ ! 

‘T must confess the mysterions disappeurance } 
moat alarmed me. Where the fcllow could have | 
pet to, utterly parsea my comprehension, That 

e did not leave by the door, 1 am prepared _ 
to swear.’ 


‘And so am I, for the simple reayon that 1; 
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actually sent ¥? 

Warren had dropped his voice almost to a 
whisper. For ao few moments, nothing was heard 
eaye the monotonous click-clauck of the great hall 
clock ant the soft sobbing of o dying fire. 
There was, moreover, such aon enrnestneda in 
the speaker's toncs, that Secretan fell in ancon- 
sciously with his humour, 

‘You mean, that he broucht je moncy home 
with him? In that case, what yeason was there 
for Brookes, aiter telling as grent-grandfather 
that his mission was diuunceusalitt, to mention the 
reason of Ins errand to a soul? And if he had 
the money, why remain here? 

‘Who can follow the workings of the human 
But, for the sake of argument, let 
me try.  Brookea from his close cuunection 
with hig master must have known my esteemed 
relative well. When he found him at Venice in 
the autumn of 1623, he must have seen—aa 


Hang it! a mun cen carry! other people saw-—death in Edgar Warren's face. 


Fletcher, the valet, told him his muster wae 
dying ; that, Brovkes admitted to me afler that 
dramatic episode in the weat wing. Now, hero 
was temptation placed in his way. Ne would 
probably reason thus: “If I receive the money, 
und deny haviny received it, and my master’s 
friend dies, IT um safe. If le lives, then I 
must rake my escape.” But fortune favoured 
hiin strangely ; for mo short time they were 
both dead. “Brookes a3 a man suffering from 
sone secret remors:; be bas lving on his con- 


bad my back acainet it all the time,’ said Warren. science a crime he cure uot disclow, Some day, 


dryly. 


wing is much more antiquated than the rest of | 
the house; and both from old assuciation and ' 


constant habitation in the place, Brovkes kuows 
more about it than any liviug Lbeing.— Now, do | 
you remember ever hearing of a secret passage , 
connecting any one part of the jouse with 
another ?’ 

*So that is your theory, then?—No; | can't 
say that I have; and what is more, [ don't think | 
that any such thing exists’ ; 

‘and. on the contrary, I feel perfectly certain | 
there does. To-morrow afternoon, if we can, 
get that wicked old scoundrel out of the way | 


‘But you must remember that your west! perhaps, you will kuow. But L am going to 


force his hud, if I cun; end, not to put too fine 
a point upon it, f should like to clear my family 
name—fcr more reasons than one.’ 

Walter had followed this close reasoning care- 
fully, not o litte struck by the force of his 
companicn’s logic. For a moment be wavered ; 
a litde colour arept into his face os he replied : 
‘Strange thivzs do happen—things we cannot 


explain. Is it not just possible that we have 
(seen a 6 rnatural visitor—thnt the figure you 
tuok for Brovkes might be, after all, shade 


Arundel Secretan ?’ 


of 
‘My dear fellow, 1 sin not mistaken, And 
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besides, ghosts do not handle bundles of papers 
in that business-like fashion.’ 

The epeaker drew the packet from his breast- 
re and broke the string, There were a 
eterogeneous mass of papers, smelling strongly 
of damp and mould, the ink upon them faded 
to a dull, lustreless red: invitations to rout and 
ball, a batch of unpaid bills, and small notes in 
more'than one feminine handwriting, One there 
was, sealed with a coronet, unopencd, and bearing 
the superscription, ‘To Arundel Secretan, Esquire, 
of Woodside, Kent.’ With an air of faint curi- 
osity, Warren tore it open and commenced to 
read. When he had finished, he laid the letter 
down with a calm air of triumph. ‘When was 
Brookes sent to Italy 7’ he asked. 

‘Early in the autumn or late summer of 1823. 
—But why?’ 

Without deigning any reply, Warren read as 
follows : 





©Venscg, October 1823. 

‘Without my fostering care, twas but natural 
for trouble to overtake you. But your sore 
strait, as you call it humorously, ie but a rosy 
light ; for, hearing of your indebtedness to St 
evereux, at Venice (you were both at Rome, 
remember) I wrote to that nobleman a letter 
reminding him, quite good-naturedly, of certain 
little indiscretions of his youth known to me; 
also, that I had heard of his wonderful Inck(?) 
at cards with you, and demanding from him a 
receipt for the money, which he was to take 
as paid. This I now enclose.x—That 1 am your 
debtor both in money and kind, I own; and it 
is fortunate that I am at present in a position 
to aid you—a consummation not always equally 
possible. All you want, I lack ; but in coin and 
current security, by Lrookes’s truety hand I 
forward you nearly seventeen thousand pounds, 
leaving just enough for my needs; also a little 
jewelry, the gift of certain foolish admirers of 
wine, worth @umething to you in your trouble. 
Had you not quitted Venice so hastily, I would 
have repaid you then all I owed. May it serve 
ou better than it las served me.—Epuar 
VARREN.’ 


‘And now,’ Warren guid, when be bad con- 
cluded this atranga letter—‘and now, to find out 
where the cunning scoundrel has hidden the 
money.’ 


PREMEDITATED PAUSES. 


THERE are many kinds of premeditated pauses. 
Dickens makes one of his characters resort to 
one of the most familar forms of the pre- 
meditated pause in a very characteristic manner. 
Readera of Martin Chuzlewt will remember 
that, on a memorable occasion, when Mr Perk- 
sniff came down-stairs to the door of the Blua 
Drayon, he found Mra Lupin looking out In 
reply to an observation from that lady—‘A 
beautiful starlight night,’ said Mr Peckanifl, look- 
ing up. ‘Behold the planets, how they shine! 
Behold tho——- Those two ms who were 
here this morning have left your house, I hope, 
Mra Lupin?’ The two persona referred to were 
of course Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley. 
Tt seems almost impossible to imagine that such 
a man as Pecksnifi would have asked after them 
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in a direct manner; and therefare Dickens, with 
that attention to minute detail so characteristic 
of all his writings, makes him resort to a fog 
of the premeditated pause, as if the matter 
just occurred to the immortal humbug. It isa 
favourite trick of many shallow-minded rogues 
to break off suddenly in the middle of a sentence 
and ask a question or make an observation, as if 
it had just occurred to them. 

Another familiar form of the premeditated 
pause is often used by badgering counsel, who 
are wont to pause after each word of a question, 
to give the witness an idea that it is of great 
importance ; but this ruse is not always effective, 
as the following anecdote will show. Counsel: 
‘Now—what— did—you — do—when— as— you— 
say—the — prisouer—threw—a — beer —glass—at 
—you?? itness (promptly): ‘I dodged!’ 

Some time ago, a joke turning upon a premedi- 
tated pause appeared in one of the comic papera. 
The scene is a courtroom, and the judge, addresa- 
ing the prisoner, says: ‘I fear you are o great 
rogue.’ ith amazing coolness, the prisoner says: 
‘Not such a fool, my ioe as yon here followed 
a lengthy and evidently premeditated pause— 
‘take me to be’ This manufactured anecdote 
was doubtless suggested by the epeech made by 
Lord George Sackville during his trial. The 
words used by his lordship were: ‘I stand here 
as a@ prisoner unfortunately that gentleman’ 
[frdtexetng the judge] ‘sits there as my judge’ 

he result of the non-observance of the pause 
after ‘unfortunately’ was that Lord George was 
accused of contempt of court. fi 

Lord Erskine was in the habit of making g. 
very effective pause in all letters replying & 
solicitations for subscriptions. He wrote: ‘Sirn—- 
I feel much honoured by your application to me, 
and I beg to subseribe’—here the reader had to 
turn over the leaf—‘myself your very obedient 
servant,’ &c. One of the best instances of this 
form of pause occurred in a letter received by a 
popular physician, This gentleman waa pleased 
with @ certain acruted water, and by his recom- 
mendations he managed to procure for it some 
celebrity. Tor this ‘he expected neither reward 
nor thanks. Imagine his surprise, therefore, 
when he received one day from the makers of 
the avrated water an effusive letter, stating that 
his kind recommendations had dune so much 
coud that they ventured to send him a hun- 

red Here the page turned over. ‘This 
will never do, said the doctor; ‘it is very kind ; 
but I will never think of accepting anything,’ 
Here he turned the paye, and found the sentence 
ran—‘ of our circulars for distribution.’ 

Some persous have an annoying habit of anti- 
cipating the point of a good story, and of supply- 
ing @ word when in conversation, if the speaker 
happens to pause. Canning once set a very effec- 
tive trap for a gentleman who was in the habit 
of anticipating the point of his stories; and a 
husband, by a carefully promt ibe 
effectually cured his wife of the same habit in 
a somewhat similar manner. ‘Dear me!’ he 
said one evening, ‘people should be more careful,’ 
—‘What about?" asked his wife—‘I was think- 
ing of something that occurred in town last night 
Major Baxter aud his family sat out in the garten 
until late; and when the major got-up and went 
into his room he had not noticed that his playful+ 
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e son had slipped away. Just as the major 
Be into his room, he heard something aden 

Wee—in fact, saw something—and thinking 
at @ robber had secreted himself there, he seized 
@ pistol'fnd fired under the bed, and’ 
* Mercifu 
exclaimed the wife.—‘ No,’ said her husband, with 
a quiet smile—‘the cat!’ 

¢ ia always adviaable to hear the end of a 
sentence. A literary man, for instance, once said 
to one of his lady-friends : ‘Will you accept my 
hand'—— Gushing maiden: ‘Why, er—so sud- 
den—so unexpected.’ Literary man (proceeding, 
unmoved)—' book on political economy ?? Some- 
what similar is a story told of another couple. 
He: ‘How bright the stars are to-night! They 
are almost aa bright as’ She (expecting 
‘your eyes’): ‘Oh, yon flatter me!’ He (pro- 
ceeding): ‘they were last night.’ 

Most orators make more or leas use of preme- 
ditated pauses for rhetorical effect. A popular 
lecturer in the north of England is very fond 
of them; and in this connection he has given a 
hint that may be worthy the attention of young 
speakers. In reply to a friend who taxed him 
with pausing frequently at the beginning of his 
lecture, as if he were nervous or did not know 
what to say, be eaid that the best method 
of attracting and riveting the attention of an 
audience is to give them the idea that you are 
flurried, unaecustomed to public speaking—in 
short, that yon are going to ‘break down? 

Lord Palmerston once made use of some very 
effective pauses which he conld not have pre- 
Meparc beforehand, and these are worth quoting 
, conclusion. Whilst electioneering at Taunton, 

he was greatly troubled by a butcher who 
4 wanted hin to support a certain Ravlical policy. 
At the end of one of his lordship’s speeches, the 
butcher called out: ‘Lord Palmerston, will you 
give me a plain answer to a plain question?’ 
After a slight pause, Lord Palmerston replied : 
‘Iwill’ The butcher then asked - * Wall you, or 
will you not, support this mcasnre—ao Radical 
bill?” Lord Palmerston hesitated, and then, with 
a twinkle in his eve, replied: ‘1 will’--— Then 
he stopped. Immediately the Radicals cheered 
tremendously. ‘not’ continued his lordship. 
Loud Conservative cheera. When these ceased, 
Lord Palmerston finished his eentence—‘ tel] you.’ 
He then immediately retired. 
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1 Iv was night To Matthew Roding, sitting alone 

with locked door, it seemed days since Mr Fitch's 
visit, whereas a few hours only had elapeed. No 
sooner had Ruff and Bunker left him, than he 
locked himself in, ond had so remained ever 
since. His wife had knocked twice, but had 
been refused admittance. Ruff also had come, 
but had been equally denied. He had sat with- 
out stirring till it was quite dark ; but at length 
he had drawn down the blinds and lighted the 
lamp, and had then gone back to his easy-chair 
in front of the fire. All day he bad eaten 
nothing ; the mere thought of food was distasteful 





oodness, and shot his little son!’ ; 


to him. Nearly all hia thoughta since Fitch's 
visit Tan in one groove. What ought he to dot 
In what way did it behore him to meet this new 
danger with which he was threatened? He knew 
Fitch too well not to feel eure he would carry 
out the threat which his last worda had embodied. 
His application for a warrant would be granted ; 
the warrant would be put into the hands of 
an officer to execute; and to-morrow night he, 
Matthew Roding, would in all probability be 
sleeping within the walls of 4 prison. The charge 
against him would be nothing lesa than one 
of fraud and embezzlement; it would be Fiteh’s 
endeavour to make out as strong a case aa possible. 
And how would it be possible for him to prove 
his innocence? Would Bunker’a statement be 
credited? Would the fact of Grigson’s cisappenr- 
ance carry any weight with it?) Who would 
believe that the latter had obtained access to the 
safe without hie, Matthew Roding’a, connivance 
and consent? Then, again, whea it came to be 
bruited abroad that he was ruined—a man hope- 
lessly insolvent, with liabilitiea ainounting to 
maay thousands of pounds—would not the charge 
against him assume a still graver aspect? Would 
it not be thought, even if it were not alleged, 
that in his desperate need he had himself diaposed 
of the bonds and diverted the proceeds to hia own 
uses? In every way. Fate seenied to be working 
againat him. 

Even should u prison not be his immediate 
doom, heavy bail would be required at his hands 
—and who would risk beconting bail for a 
ruined man? Amn then the shame of it~the 
having to appear in a police court time after 
time—for such investigations are not concluded 
in a day—to anawer a charge «oe heinous and 
diagraceful! Could he ever afterwards hold up 
his head and look the world straight in the 
face as ho had hitherto done? Even should he 
be ultimately acquittel—uuless, indeed, Grigson 


{should be captured, which was o contingency it 
| would not be safe for him to count on~a certain 


stigma, never to Le got rid of, would cling to him. 
Men would yaaa him by on the other side with 
averted faces; many who had known him in 
prosperity would know him no more; he would 
be looked upon os a moral pariah. 

As he eat there alone, these thoughts mixed and 
commingled with many others, some of them of 
the most trivial import, kept ebbing and flowing 
through his brain. His heart grew faint within 
him when be thought of the dread to-morrow. 
Could he bear to confront ii? he asked himuclf 
again and again. No; he could not he would 
not! There wos one way, and one oniy, out of 
this tervible tangle in which he bad become eo 
hopelessly involved. When they should ask for 
bim on the morrow he must be far away! He 
was workell vp to that desperate frame of mind 
which does not pause to consider consequences ; 
which, sf any casual thought of them intrudes 
iteelf, cruahes it down by main force and marches 
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in view, Matthew ing never to think 
that his flight at this particalar juncture would 
be eet down as undoubted evidence of his guilt. 
Mind and body alike were unnerved and un- 
hinged by all he had latterly gone through. He 
felt that it was utterly impprsible for him to face 
the morrow’s ordeal, He must escape while there 
was yet time. Only to get away somewhere— 
anywhere—he craved for nothing more than 
that. 

No sooner had thig thought fixed itsclf in his 
mind, than he became possessed by a wild, un- 
reasoning desire to set about its execution with- 
out delay. He looked at his watch. It was still 
only nine o'clock, whereas he could have sworn 
it was long past midnight. There was just time 
for a few last arrangements before hurrying to 
Euston to catch the midnight expresa He would 

o down to Cumberland, to the place where he 

ad spent many happy years when a boy; he 
would be sufe there for a while, and have a 
breathing-space during which to consider what 
his future movements muat be. 

While these thoughts were hurrying brokenly 
through his brain, like torn clouds blown by a 
tempest across the midnight aky, there suddenly 
came an importunate tapping at the door, He 
started involunturily, and on icy shiver ran 
through him; for one brief instant he was pos- 
sessed by tho thought that some one had come to 
arrest him, A moment latcr, he recognised the 
folly of his fears. ‘Who is there?’ he asked in 
tones that sounded harsh and strident even to 
himself. 

‘It is I—Ruff,’ came the answer. 

Matthew crossed to the door, but did not open 
it, ‘I cannot see you to-night, Ruff; I am ex- 
ceedingly busy. Come to me the first thing in 
the morning.’ 

{dt is Grandad who has sent me; he would 
$iite ‘particularly to sce you cither here or in hia 
own room.’ 

For a apace, while one micht count six slowly, 
there was no answer. ‘Then Matthew said: ‘I 
eannot ees hiin to-night—it is quite out of the 
question. Tell him 1 shall be plad to see him, 
and—and explain everything to him at ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning. He waited till the sound 
of Ruff’s footsteps had died away, and then he 
went slowly back to the table. 

Grandad! The word had awakened thoughts 
and memories he would fain have let slumber. 
He, too, that white-haired, inoffensive old man, 
to whom he owed so much, and whose gene- 
rosity he had repaid with auch base ingratitude— 
he, too, would be involved in the hideous ruin 
that waa about to be consummated. He had 
stripped himself of all he bad in the world, and 
hat endowed hia eon therewith, and this was his 
reword—that for the short remaining span of 
his days he should be homeless, and dependent 
on the charity of othera for his daily bread. Oh, 
the burning shame of it! Matthew Roding sank 
into a chair and covered his face with his hands ; 
hie frame shook with the emotion he could no 
longer suppreas. Nothing in his own troubles 
had moved him aos he was moved now. But 
with strong men such attacks are both rare and 
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over it to whatscever shespbeascs end may be | arisen. Ruff, he reflec 


would nev 
ri her want seg Af food 
(Ay rightl a; ie son W 
to zn neelf “that ehanid such a ne pa 
arise, the boy would gladly share biignét crust 
with the old man. But that in nowfse lessened 
the heinousness of his own offence; it was 
through him, and him alone, that the possibility 
of such a thing could ever have come to pasa, 

He looked at his watch again. Half-past nine. 
He had little time to spare if he wished to catch 
the midnight train. To Ruff alone should be 
confided the secret of his whereabouta. It was 
necessary that he should be kept informed of 
the progress of affairs at home, and he felt in- 
stinctively that he could rely implicitly on Ruff’s 
secrecy and discretion. He would algo leave a 
few lines for his wife; it would be better than 
a personal parting; he dreaded a scene above 
all things just now, and Mra Roding was the 
kind of woman who would be sure to make 
one. 

Seating himself at hia desk, he wrote a few 
hurried lines to Ruff, telling him where he was 
going, but entering into no particulars of his 
reasons for doing so, and arranging for a means 
of communication with him without the neces- 
sity of having his letters sent to the house. 
Then he ecribbled a hasty hote to his wife. 
She must be guided in everything by Ruff, he 
told her; and above all things, she must endeav- 
our to keep up her cheerfulness. Their separa- 
tion would not be for long. Then from his 
pocket-book he extracted a thin roll of bank- 
notes. These he counted and proceeded to divide 
into two equal portions, one of which he put 
back; the other he enclosed with the note to 
his wife. 
the lamp till nothing but a faint glimmer was 
visible, and then taking the two letters in hie 
hand, he unlocked the door and stood for a few 
moments, listening interitly. There was not a 
sowad anywhere. Closing the door behind him, 
he sped quickly up the thickly carpeted staira 
lt -gave him a little start to see his boy’s bed- 
room door partly open and a licht shining 
from within. Hearing no sound, he pushed open 
the door and looked in. Freddy was aaleep in 
bed, and Mary Nunnely was sitting near bins, 
busily engaged with her needle The movement 
of the door startled her, and when she eaw Mr 
Roding’s haggard face thrust into the room, she 
could not repress a slight acream. He held ap 
his hand warningly as he went forward on tiptoe. 
Happily, the child still slept. Matthew 
near and bent over him, and then laid a hand 
lightly on his forehead: it burned beneath his 
touch. The child’s soft cheeks were flushed with 
fever, and his breathing was quick and laboured. 
Mr Roding turned a startled look on Mary. 

*You have no occasion to be alarmed, sir, she 
said. ‘Dr Brown looked in abont an hour ago, 
He eaye it is nothing worse than a feverish cold, 
and that Freddy will be all right in a day or 
twa’ 

‘Poor little chap!’ ssid Matthew with a igh. 
Then he touched the child’s het cheek lightly 
with his lips Ho was more deeply moved than 
showed itself on the surface. Of all creatures 


of brief duration. The tempest having spent its|in the world, his chiki was dearest to him, but, 
force, died away almost aa quickly as it had |in the urgency of the desire that was upon him 
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When this was done, he turned down ° 
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ho get away, he had for the time forgotten him. 
fe, however, he felt that to have to part from 
Miboy would cauee him the keenest pang ot 


“You dare always been kind to him, Mary,’ 
he said t, mdeed, would he have done 
withont you! And you will continue to be kind 
to him, won't you, after Iam gone? But I need 
not ask. I know you will’ 

‘After you are gone, sir!’ eaid Mary in utter 
surprise. 

e made n little gesture of annoyance; he had 
forgotten for the moment that his departure was 
to a seeret from every one. ‘Circumstances 
compel me to leave home for a little while, 
gh al ‘1 hope the parting will only be for 
achort time; but at present I cannot say exactly 
for how long.’ Then, after a moment's theught, 
he said : ‘Where is Mrs Roding?’ 

‘She has gone to lie down; she complained of 
a bad headache ; but I was to be sure to call Lor 
the moment Freddy awakes,’ 

ILs wife's absence fron the scene materially 
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would have been a different husband. Ah, how 
foolish we have been, dear—how very, very 
fcolish! 1 can see it now; the acalea have fallen 
from my eyes.” 

Her husband glanced at her with surprise, 
What change had come over her? 

‘If you must go away, dear—and I will not 
even ask you why you muat—cannot you take m6 
with you }’—Matthew shook bia head.—'‘I would 
not worry you ; I would not be a trouble to you 
in any way. I would not care a bit how poorl 
we might have to live, if only I might be wi 
you, 

He could hardly believe his eara Perha 
nad read in his eyea something of what ie 
elt. 

‘T have had time to think of late,’ she resumed 
- -‘to think as I never thought before. Both you 
and J, Matthew, have trampled happiness under 
foot in our chase after shadows. Ie 1t too late for 
us to find itngain? I do not know—I do not 
know !" 

She had Jaid her head against his shoulder, and 


aided his plans. He would be able to get un-; he knew that her tears were failing. There is a 
observed to his dressing-room, where ten minutes | contagion in such moods, and Matthew Roding 
would suffice him to cram into a bag the few | Selt strangely moved. He bent his head and 
mecesgatics he purposed takimyz with him. That ; pressed his lipa to her hair—that hair which once 
done, he would steal down-stairs and lt himself }to him had seemed so beautilul, whieh he had 


out of the house gnseen by any one. Once more 


kissed hundreds of times before marringe and so 


he stooped and kigted the unconscious child, then | very seldom after. 


taking one of Mary’s hands in his, he said: ‘God 
bless you, my dear, for your kindness to my boy ! 


Whatever may happen in the future, ] shall never | down; but it’s over now, slic said, 


forget it’? Next moment, he was gone. 

Matthew had reached his dressing-room, and 
had placed the two letters where they would be 
satis 
just opening his bag, when he was startled by a 
light noise behind him, Turning quickly, he 


found himself face to face with his wife. For | to when I am gone. 


once, Mrs Roding had discarded both her jewelry 
and her trailing robes. She was dressed in a 
siniple morning wrap. 


Her eves Jooked worn j right; he is ill; und 1 muat not leave 


Presently she luoked np with a wan amile and 
Lrushcd away her tears ‘1 didn’t mean to break 
‘Tl will 
Lisle not to annoy you in the aaine way again, 

jut oh! my dear, you will let me go with you, 
1 could 


will you not? Do not leave me behind. 


y the first person who should enter, and was | be ready in half an hour, or even less, 


“It is out of the question, Tilly. There will be 

a bundred things fur you to look after and attend 
Residea, there's the ebild,’ 

‘Ah!’ ehe exclaimed with a start ‘For the 

moment I had forgotten him. No, no; i are 

im. I 


and hollow, as if with rauch weepmz, while the | will not urge you by another word, Tell me 


rounded contours of her cheeks had lust ~omething 
of their whilom plumpnesa = Jler hurband stared 
at her, but did not speak. Going up tu him, and 
placing one hand on his shoulder, while with the 
other she pointed to the bag, she said: ‘ Matthew, 
what is the meaning of this? Surely, surely, you 
are not going to leave me!' There war a pathetic 
ring in her voice that sounded strange to his 
ears, 

Thus brought to bay, he felt that »juivocation 
would be nselesa, ‘Yes, Tilly ; Tam guing away ; 
but only for a very little time, I trust. I cannot 
help myeelf ; circumstancea compel me to go. 
thought you were asleep, and that it would be 
better not to disturb you. I wanted to soften the 
parting as much as possible. But I was not going 
without leaving a message. See, here is the letter 
I had written to you.’ 

‘A letter! What to me is o letter? And you 
would have gone away and left me without a 
word! O Matthew, have J deserved thiv at your 
handa?? 

He turned and reated an elbow on the chimney- 
piece, but did not speak. 

‘And yet, ai a is no more than I have 
deserved,’ resumed Roding after a moment or 
two. ‘If I had been a different wife, you probably 


| demanded 





what it is that you wish me to do while you 
are away.’ 

He tore open the note he had addressed to her 
and gave it her to rend. 

‘You say here that Iam to be guided in overy- 
thing by your son,’ she said slowly, looking at him 
with wonderin eyes. 

“Yes; it must be ao, There will be so many 
things to look after of which you have no know- 
ledge and with which only a mau can deal,’ 

*Then let it be as you wish’ 

‘Ruft hus been badly treated, Tilly, by both of 
us, I see it, and regret it now. But he {a not 
one to rake up old scores; he ie staunch to the 
backbone ; you may trust him in everything.’ 

Waa 
on 


‘You know best, dear: at shall all be as you 
More than ever was Matthew astonished. 
ible that his wife had never betrayed her 


it 

| rea nature till now? that her heart, incrusted by 
a re of education and bringing: 
| up, had 


no knowledze of its own finer i 
nga, of its undevel capabilities, till Adver- 
sity had knocked at the door and imperatively 
ir ittance j 

He was recalled to a sense of time and place by 
the chiming of the clock. The impulse to get 
away, he ly cared whither, was still as 
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strongly upon him aa before. Although his 
colloquy with his wife had taken up but a few 
minutes, it had by so much leasened the chance of 
his catching the midnight train. He began to 

ck his bag hurriedly, giving his wife a few last 

structions ‘as he did eo, She on her side was 
not idle. His anxiety not to miss his train had 
infected her. She strapped up his rug, and filled 
hia flask with brandy ; she replenished his cigar- 
case; nor was a muffler for his neck or his 
travelling-cap forgotten. In a very few minutes 
everything was in readiness. ‘I kissed Freddy ae 
T came up-staire, he said. ‘I won't go near him 
again; I might disturb him.’ 

Mrs Roding did not answer; her arms were 
round his neck, clasping him in o last lingering 
embrace. He strained her to him, while their 
lips met again and again. From the heart of 
each, Love, new-fledyed, had freshly sprung. 
Misfortune had served to bring busband and wife 
together in a way that prosperity never had and 
never would have done. 

A few murmured syllables and then it was 
time to part. ‘Do not come down-stairs,’ he 
said. ‘If any of the servants should happen to 
be about, they might think it strange.’ ‘A final 
kise and he was gone. 

Although Matthew Roding did not tell his 
wife eo, he had made up his mind to take his 
departure by wry of tho back entrance at the 
bottom of the garden. For one thing, it war the 
nearest way to the railway atation ; for another, 
the road was lonely, and there would be little 





likelihood of meeting any one who knew lim. 
There was not a creature about the lower part 
of the house to bear witness to his departure. 
Was it the chill night-air, or some influence far 
more occult, which sent a shiver through his 
frame os he closed the door noiselessly behind 
him, and plunging into the blackness of the 
shrubbery, Veaen his dismal flight, leaving wife, 
child, and home behind him? 

As soon as Mra Roding had in some measure 
recovered her composure, she proceeded te her 
child’s room. Freddy was dealt, and Mary was 
in tho act. of giving him some toast-and-water as 
his mother made her appearance. The child 
gazed at her fora moment or two with brightly 
feverish eyes; then ho lay back on his pillows 
and took no further notice of her. 

Mre Roding clasped one of his hot little hands 
botween her cool palins. ‘You will make hasto 
and get well, won't you, darling, for mamma's 
sake?’ she said. 

‘Fweddy don't know—pwaps,’ answered the 
child listiessly, after a few moments’ consilera- 
tion. He had a way of epenking of himself in | 
the third person, as though he were some one | 
else. 

‘Wouldn't Freddy like to go a long journey 
with mamma—a long, long journey in a railway | 
train into the country, where there are horses | 
and baa-lambe and cows, and beautiful green fields 
that in spring will all be covered with buttercupe | 
and daisies 1’ 

Freddy considered a while ; his little mind was 
evidently revolving the picture thus set before 
him; then he said: ‘Fweddy wouhl like to go | 
a jong way in the twain with Mawy. Mawy is 
kimd, and loves me, and I love Mawy.’ Then, 
after a further pause, and with his eyes turned 


up to the ceiling, as though he were simply coma 
muning with himself: ‘ ma is nearly always 
cwoss with Fweddy; ehe calla him a bed boy, 
and sends him away fwom her. Mawy an 
Fweddy will go away, and manima can atop at 
home.’ ae 

’ Mrs Roding sank on her knees by the side of 
the bed. ‘Heaven help me!’ she murmured 
between her sobs. ‘I have lost the heart of my 
child ; it is mine no longer.’ 








FIRELIGHT. 


Nor summer's noontide glory 
Enfolding mountain hoary, 

A breadth of woven gold ; 
Nor mooubeams ns they quiver 
At midnight on the river ; 

Nor starlight pure and cold; 


Nor glare of lamps revealing 
The giddy mazes wheeling, 
Of feet that never tire— 
Can rival in their splendour 
That mystic charm and tender, 
A tremlling, le 


For while the gay light dances 
Upon the wall, whut fancies 
Come dancing o’er the soul— 
Come quicker yet and quicker, 
The more the bright tongnes dicker 
In lightnings from the coal 


Then palaces are builded, 

And dass unborn are gilded 
With visionary gleam ; 

‘Tia then the memory parses 

Beneath the churchyard grasses 
In retrospective dream, 


Ah, Firelight, weird, enchanting, 
Bright hopes and dreams implanting, 
Most sweet of lighte and blest, 
Beneath thy benediction, 
Hearts wenry with life's friction 
Can find a moment's rest. 


The Conductor of CHAwneEns’s JounnAaL begs to direct 
the attention of ConTRIBUTORS to the following notice: 
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‘ Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 
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should accompany every manusenpt 
3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL Manu- 

MORIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice ur 

otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 

teritten upon them IN FULL 
4th. Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
by a atauiped and directed envelope. 

df the above rules are complied with, the Editor udl 
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with eagor feet down the stairs to the parlour, for 
FIRELIGHT FANCIES, their one ‘children’s hour,’ that Longfellow has 


Tax winter spirits are abroad once more, holding | immortalised in his charming poer. How cbil- 
their revels mid earth and sky. No one ever sees | dren love the firelight! How happily they sprawl 
them, but they are very active notwithstanding, | on rugs or sit on stools at your fect, and watch the 
and know everything that is going on in their! flicke.ing flamer, aa some oft-told tale is related of 
own particular sphere. They are very curious| giant and dwarf, fairy godmother, or the wondor- 
too. Shall I tell what they find out? They} ful adventures of Alice through the loaking-glass 
look into an old house and see the dancing fire | Now the laughing trota will cling to: hands 
light throwing grotesque shadows on the walls,{ and beg jor ‘Another atory—just one, please.’ Do 
lighting up > with raddy gleam the old pictures and | they ever tire of hearing about, Once upon a time, 
dim corners of a pleasant parlour, where, from} when all the people lived in tenta?—of the long 
quaintly carved brackets, shine out dainty bits of | journey across the desert on the backs of camels {— 
ancient china, pure white eggshell, tinted with a| of the wanderings beside the Nile with the turbaned, 
scroll of delicate-hued leaves and flowers; clear| white-garmented Arabsi—of the rests under the 
bright-blue cups and sugar-bowls, with brilliant | palma, and the welcome eprings of water? How 
winged butterflies poised jauntily on the edge, | the eager fingers atrotch out for tho rough pencil 
peeping into the interior ; and tall crimson vases | illustrations that are made by ‘father’ in the fire- 
of Bohemian cut glass. The bright flames cast} light on tiny scraps of paper, that are treasured 
cheerful rays out into the dull, wet, cold atreet,| afterwards for days; and do they ever hear the 
through the crimson curtaina and softly falling | end of that favourite story? Do not the waving 
Ince ; and wanderers catch the warm radiunce, and| white garments get mixed up with the camels, and 
feel happier for the glimpse into the cosy nest. sleepy little lips murmur a protest about being 
The winter spirits like to see people, when, | tucked enugly into bed? 
unseen, they sit in the gloaming and think over} What can be more delightful than to sit in the 
the scenes of their past life, as they crowd on| ruddy gleam of the firelight with an old femiliar 
the memory. They know it is good for them to] friend, and talk of all that has happened to each 
have just one hours rest in the firebht from other, during, perhaps, years of absence and 
the ‘burden and heat of the day,’ to think of | silence! 
those that have been ‘loved and lost,’ of the work To apeak of many & vanished scene, 
see or left undone. If they are yonng and alte creo aire — 
bopeful, the twilight visions are aa bright as the Ot w nor re 
dancing flames, and as full of pictures of a happy And who was changed and who was dead. 
future. If they are middle-aged, and weary of| The winter apirits love to listen to tales, well- 
the day’s work and worry, how grateful are the! ing up from the recesses of the memory, of scenes 
sensations with which the twilight is welcomed ;| that have been long forgotten —of summer trips 
and the sching eyes are closed in thankfulness for| taken into the heart of the country, amidst the 
pesce and quiet, when resting before the warm} gray old hills, and woods, and trout streams of 
hearth on the soft couch, or in the comfortable | early yout!l—of wanderings in quaint old Gorman 
easy-chair. towns, and the lim cool cathedrals of the sunny 
The aged grandam drops her knitting and nods Bhineland ; and the vine-clad hills and slopes of jf 
in the warm corner, and perchance dreams of the | fair Italy, a ee 
pelien dasa-of bypone Gacth, Ai af thn ctertal the air with tueir loads of balmy sweetness—‘ 
youth that ssoems now not far off. where, day after day, the blood-red sun sinks into | 
‘The spirits see the troops of little ones, tripping the deep blue seas, or risen over the purple hilleia 
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clear, Fine Bee ott een han the more northern 
Jand of the Midnight sun, where dawn and twilight 
meet in a close embrace without the darknesa of 
night between—of Welsh valleys and mountain 
mai purple moors and Highland homes, 

At the sound of mustc, the winter spirits peep 
into the hell, and see blithe young maidens, and 
hear the trip of dancing feet in a gay reel or 
dreamy waltz, They see ‘eyes look love to 
laughing eyes a ge fn the crack and sparkle of 
the huge wood-fire, as it goes roaring and flaring 
with mirth up the wide chimney, lighting up 
the heavily carved roof, the bright winsome faces 
of the girls, the stalwart figures of the scarlet- 

men, and the flitting Tonia of fair-haired 
hildren as they play at ‘Hide-and-seek’ in the 
dim recesses of the hall, amongst the high-backed 
chairs and ‘cramp-corners.’ 

Then the winter spirits take a flying leap to 
the cottage homes in the village, a see the 
firelight gleaming through the little uncurtained 
windows—the homely supper-table spread, and 
the rough-handed labourer with his child on his 
knee, while the wife serves the simple meal. 

During the long night-watches in the soldierd 
camp, the winter spirits flit round the huge fires 
and see the raddy light glow through the chill 
night-mists, warming the hearts of the watchful 
sentinels as they pace the weary rounds ; or when, 
later on, boiling their camp-kettles over the blaz- 
ing logs with faces turned to the ‘fitful firelight,’ 
the spirits hear the talk of home and friends, 
of sweethearta and wives, of mothers and chil 
many of whom will never be seen again; 
of the brave comrades who have perished by 
sides. 

Qn the wings of the wind the winter spirits 

ass through tho air and peer into the ‘Tramps’ 

itchen,’ where the big roaring fires are kept up 
long into the night—-where, in bad weather, these 
homeless souls can dry their soaking garments, 
and feel the genial heat of the alow coals 
rmeate their weary, aching limbs, while the 


an 
their 


ping, flickering flames cheer their saddened 
hearts and sorrowful lives, 
The winter spirits wonder why so man 


dwellers in houses love to shut up every blind, 
or bar every window with heavy shutters, duri 
the long dark nights of cold black frost and 
blinding sleet. ‘How far that little candle 
throws its beams! So shines a good deed in 
a naughty world,’ says that ‘wiee young judge’ 

tle-hearted Portia. 

en sitting in our pleasant warm rooms, 


liatlesaly watching the leaping flames, and hearing 
the north-easterly winds make wild ‘keonings’ 
round the homme, or hollow murmurings in the 
bare branches of the leafless trees, filling the 


mind with weird suggestions and dreamy fancies, 
when our loved ones are all safe under our anug 
roof-tree—let us not forget the homeless wanderer 
oy the weary traveller in the wild wintry weather 
——let us leave open the heavy shutters, 20 that 
the warm, inspiring rays of the firalight may 
thine through the curtains and blinds, and help 
those forced to be abroad in the wind and atorm 
to find their way over wide movrs or in dark 
lanes. The eerie cries of owls and night-birds 
lose their strangencas when any sort of light is 
near us; and rushing blasts that drive the 
heavy masses of clouds along in abapeleas heaps, 
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lose half their gloomy darkness and piercing cold 
when the glowing light from the flickering fire 
is sean in fhe distance ‘Tt tells of human feliow- 
ship not far off, and human help also, if need be, : 
to those thet are in the outside darkness of the 
stormy night. 


Oh, leave a lamp in the window 
To light the my moor, 

‘When clouds and sky are dark o’erhead, 
And ‘stormy tempests’ roar, 





Oh, leave a light’in the window, 
In the dark of s wintry night, 
And show to the houseless wanderer 
A welcome warm and bright. 





RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER LIX.—AGAIN : JACOB'S LADDER. 


To Richard Cable, broken ond coftened, the 
arrival of Bishop Sellwood was welcome. The 
bishop was staying at the parsonage, and had 
walked up to Red Windows to see Cable. When 
Richard arrived at his gate, he saw the bishop in 
the garden talking to the girls and Mrs Cable, his 
kind face beaming with pleasure. He came for- 
ward at once to meet Richafl, and seeing that 
something had affected Richard, asked to have 
a talk with him in the garden-house, instead 
of going indoors. Then Richard told him frankly 
all his story, jlaying moat atress on his trouble 
about Mary, and his fear that he had broken her 
heart and turned away her affection from him. 

‘For tho matter of that,’ said the bishop, ‘do 
not be downcast. The girl is little over seven- 
teen, and though she feels acutely at that age, 
the feeling is transitory ; and before the year is 
out she will have recovered, It will all turn 
out for the best. Troubles come on us all, and 
deepen, where without them there might be 
shallowness,—And now—about Josephine 3 

Then Richard Cable was silent for a few 
minutes, looking out of the door of his sammer- 
house ; but presently he drew a long sigh and 
said: ‘My lord, will you and Mrs wood ba 
with us to-morrow evening 7’ 

‘T will answer for her and for myself’ Then, 
seeing that Cable did not desire further to pursue 
the subject, the bishop said: ‘By the way, Mr 
Cornellis has played us a nasty trick. He got 
introduced somehow to Mrs Sellwood’s sister, 
Mies Otterbourne, quite an old lady, and married 
her. She was pretty nearly twenty years his 
senior, and she did not survive her marti 
long. My boy was to have been her heir; but 
she had the disposal of her property, and she 
has left it all to Cornellia, so my son is left ont 
in the cold. It is of course a bitter di int- 
ment to us all, to my wife especially; but—it | 
is all for the best. I hate reckoning on dead folk's 
shoes ; it always leads to disappointment ; and in 
this case I really believe it likely to do good, 
for Captain Sellwood has been somewhat inert, 
te hs mod ths Tadley’ catata to fell beck a 
Now, be is thrown on his own resoarces, and 
roused to action. Cable—do you remember once 
how he want over the palings like a greyhound? | 
When roused, he is energetic, but only when 





se 
roused. This failure of hie hopes has woke him|I alone seem the one who ba bom land ad This failure of his 
ls ere he ‘has returned to Indi 
himself there, for he 
ee which only need calling Then he 
pig at right, my friend. Mrs Seliwood 
and I be with you to-morrow evening, honour 
bright. Wring my neck, if I forget it!” 

All next day the Cable girls were busy with the 
house, decorating it. Their father, full of excite- 
ment, urged them on. The bishop was coming to 
spend the evening with them, ales ‘WELCOME’ 
must be written up in letters of green leaves and 
flowera in the hall. Pots of red Pelerpoeions 
and variegated geraniams must be set at to 
decorate the entrance. A good supper must be 
pre d, and plenty of lighta set ready. 

t us have the ps and canaiea that 
can be B set round the entrance hall,’ said 
Richard ; ‘and era with the flowere and the 
green leaves, it will look bright and welcoming. 
And—girls, mind you all put on your white con- 
firmation dresses, You are to be confirmed to- 
mort" yw 5 bnt you must wear them also this 
evening. 

‘ Boxie is not here.’ 

‘Bessie will be here—Mother, mind that her 
white dress be laid out for her ready, and also 
that other white dress of satin you spcke to me 
about.’ t 

‘When will Bedsie be here ?? 

‘T cannot yy y-—Do you hear what a storm is 
raging? Mr Joshua Corye is going te drive her 
over, and you do not suppose that he will brin 
her till the worst of the weather is tf I 
she arrives in the afternoon, it will be well.’ 

The afternoon passed, and she did not arrive. 
Towarda u nightfall, a boy arrived on a moor-pony, 
without die, with a message, ‘ Please— r 
Joshua was thrown out of the tax-cart, and took 
up insensible. He's better, and eating and drink- 
ing hearty-like now.’ 

Well—and is there no further message 7’ 

The boy looked stupid. ‘Can't mind what it 
waa,’ he eaid. ‘T lost my cap; I couldn't hold the 
pony in’ He was capless, with his hair flyin 
as shaggy as the mane of the pony. Thr rest o 
the message had been blown away with his 


ca 
When Richard Cable, impatient, but hard! 
uneasy, went to his stable and harnessed his cob 
into a trap he had, and just as he was abvut to 
atart, the bishop came up. After a hasty na- 
tion, Dr Sellwood pace ‘Give me o and, Cable; ; 
I will come with 3 1 want to tell you of a 


plan my wife and fave formed.’ 
Cable helped the bishop in. ‘There will be 
room for all,’ he said, and whip d the horse. 


‘I want you to let Mra wood carry Mary 
off” eaid the bishop. ‘She is a dear sweet girl; 
and just now is better away from St Kerian. T 
hinted something of the sort to her, and « twinkk 
came into her face. There is nothing like change 
of scene and association for curing a heartache. 
Bless me! Cable, tronbles are like stilee—made 
to be got over. She shall epend a month or six 
weeks with us; and you see, when we send 
her bome to you, she will have freshened up like 
rows after rain’ The same kind erate 
man 6s bishop es he had been as rector. 

‘You are very kind,’ said Cable, readily touched 
in his present mood— every one, indeed, is kind ; 
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RICHARD hae a fei ee 


T algae oxam the one who has bem Band and’ 


sfichard Cable drore 
eould spin along it at aged and over the 
moor, with night closing in and with a fog 
gathering, he would not venture, By the time he 
ed the Magpie, night ned eet in; but the 

ects of the storm were dispersing, the mista 
were olserngi and the esky shining, with its 


mar Sie 
ell,’ said Cable, eee up at the Magpss 
door, ‘ where are they? 

‘What?’ saked Ceeys) coming out. ‘Are they 
not with you?’ 





Py Magarin pacandas as 


Then only did Cable learn the whole etary of ' 


the accident. Joshua was better; he was put 
bed, but vowed he would be up ‘and take a ride 
uext day. 

‘He's got such a conetitution !’ explained his 
father. He’ ’s been brought up on Magpie ale.’ 

‘ But—where are Bessie and the other one?’ 

‘That ia moro than I can tell, They sent 
Zackie Martin the snepherd after any, Joshua, and 
walked on themselves towards Si “erian,’ 

‘But they have not arrived.’ 

‘Bless you ! at are there by this time. Did 
you not a them? Which way did you come?! 

the road.’ 
Well, that accounts for your missing them. 
They went the short way over the moor.’ 

‘But Bessie could not walk #0 far.—Where did 
the accident take place?’ 

‘ This side of the Long Man, Zackie told them 
the may and how to reach his hut, whero there 
was o fire; but, I reckon, they tired of waiting, 
and went on.’ 

‘They haye not arrived. Bessie could not walk 
60 far.’ 

‘Go home over the moor ; you’ll find them at 
Red Windows, sure as boys go to atubles.—It's a 
mercy my Joshua wasn’t more hurt He was 
quite etupid for an hour,’ 

othing more was to be got out of the inn- 
keeper. Cable became seriously alarmed. He 
asked for a light for hie lamps, and started over 
Carnvean Down. He knew the way; he had 
ridden it and driven it scores of times. He was 
silent now, and the bishop respected his anxiety. 
Trails of fog atill drifted over the high moorland, 
but th re speedily passed through; they were 
lifting on i the «old nightaln Occasionally, Cable 
shouted, but received no answer. 

‘There is the Long Man,’ he said, pointing 
with his whip to the stone, that rose about six- 
teen feet above the turf. ‘Jf they are wander- 
ing anywhere about, they will see the lamps 
we must not go too fast.’ vib botolggae Meals pat 
and anon Richard urged on the hore. ow 
nervous ; he did not know what to think, whether 
they wore lost on the dewn or had pressed on. 
‘You see,’ he said, ‘Bessie Gould ant gn Saat 
She—that other—must for her; ro wa may 
find them at home. { ehould have wished to have 
been thers to meet them’ 

Pgh — an hour crossing the moor. Aa f) 

descent" Leck)? said = Bi 
‘Before ml pied I told them to light a eandle 
cw ee Qne, two, three, four, 
fv igh Alaonlle He 
‘Yeu, I see; quite an illumination,’ sid Dr 
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‘And I told them te have a blaze of lamps 
and candles in the hall, that when they came 
fn out of the aah would be to welcome 
light and warmth. J 

§ Amen !’ responded the bishop. 

When they came to the gate, which was open, 
Cable fastened his horse to it. ‘I will not take 
him out till I know they have arrived,’ he sai 
and walked on over the gravel path to the foot o 
the flight of stone steps that led to the front door, 
Then, all at once, he, going before the bishop, 
uttered a cry, and atood still. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Dr Sellwood, 
pressing forward. 

They saw in the dark a black heap at the foot 
of the ate 

‘It is they—it is they! They are dead !’ cried 
Richard, quite unmanned and beside himself. 

Then the bishop ran back to the tax-cart and 
removed one of the lanterns, and came with it 
hastily to where the heap lay. Cable was as one 
frozen to the ground, unable to act through over- 
whelming terror and sorrow. The bishop knel 
and drew back a thick shawl; then the light o 
the lamp fell on the face of a child, and the child 
moved, uttered a moan, opened its eyes, and turned 
thom away again. 

‘It is Beasie!’ groaned Cable. 

‘She is alive,’ ssid the bishop. He gently dis- 
engaged her from the arms of Josephine, and for 
a moment laid her on the ground; then he felt 
the pulse and looked at Josephine. Then he 
took up Bessie again, and said in a low, shaking 
voice : ‘Cable—1 will carry the child in. She is 
in no immediate danger. It is other with Jose- 

hine—your wife. I must get your mother to 
ring her a cordial at once. There is hardly any 
pulee, scarcely breath left. She is sinking from 
over-exhaustion ; and I do not know whether she 
will live or not. You atay by her; you alona 
can save her, The soul is fluttering on her lips 
to pepert try to stay it—I will send for a doctor; 
but ber fate will be settled one way or the other 
before he comes.’ He had set the iage lantern 
the first etep, the end. nuperestven by him, 
was on the apawl, and as he lifted Bessie, he drew 
the shawl away and upset the lantern, which was 
extinguished. Holding the little crippled girl 
in his arma, he ascended the flight of stepa and 
struck at the front door, that flew open ; and he 
was dazzled with the blaze of many lights and the 
sight of the young girls standing there all in 
white ‘My dears,’ he said, ‘I have Bessie; she 
is safe, Your father ia below ; he wants light.— 
eae Go to him, and—and kiss your mother.’ 
en he pushed past them with his burden, 
calling for Mra Cable. 

Below, in the darkness, at the foot of the flight 
of stone steps that led up to the house, was 
Richard Cable, half-kneeling, half-sitting, etaying 
up Josephine in his arma, holding her to his oat 
trembling, sobbing, tg out of the de 
his heart to God to help him. Then, in chokin 
voice, with a struggle to force the tones, as he 
held the hardly conacious form in his arms, he 
began to sing the melody—not the words, which 
he did not know, but the air of the mermaid’s 
songs swaying her to the cadence of the tune, 
aa ahe were a babe he was hush to 
asleep. Was he lulling ber to her eternal q 
Was she dying in his arms? ‘Aad os be 













































up e light; and so, each carrying a li 

eal ie auiee the stars of night, the six girls in 
white came down the stepe to where their father 
held the exhausted J ine. They came round 
her, each holding her light Josephine opened 
her eyes feebly, scarce conscious she saw 
aught ; then stepped timidly up to her and 
Kissed her, and on; then e, and she 
went by ; and Jane kiased her, stooping, and hold- 
ing her light; and Martha next; and after ber, 
Lettice ; and last of ell, little Susie. 

Then Josephine’s eyes opened wide; the soft 
warm kisses of the children and the light roused 
her asi spirit, and the open eyes looked, no 
longer with the glaze of death on them, but with 
a far-away, searching, earnest longing—xpwarda, 
aed the dark aky, eet with ten thousand points of 
ight. 

‘Josephine!’ said Richard Cable—‘ Josephine !' 
It was the first—the only time he had uttered her 
name since they parted on the night that he 
sought her at Brentwood Hall. 

She did not answer—she had not strength to 

answer; but a slight movement was visible on 
her lips; and as the children stood with the 
circle of light round her, and Cable looked down 
into her white upturned face, he saw water rise 
in the eyes that had been dry, and brim them, 
and run over the long lower lashes, but—they 
never fell, for he stooped and received them on 
his lips. 
Then the bishop ap with something Mra 
Cable had given him for Josephine to take whilst 
she attended to little Bessie. ‘She may be carried 
in now,’ said Dr Sellwood. ‘Richard brought 
her back from the brink of the grave.’ 
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CHAPTER LX.—TWICE MARRIED. 


‘And now, sir—I mean, my lord—I shall ven- 
ture to ask you to marry me again,’ said Richard 
Cable to the bishop, the evening after the con- 
firmation. 

‘Good gracious, Cable!’ Dr Sellwood started. 

‘Well,’ said Cable in hia leisurely, resolute way, 
‘now that Josephine is recovering, I should like 
to be married again.’ 

‘ Married in!’ Dr Sellwood’s rosy face 
became motel 

‘Well, my lord, said Cable, ‘you see—before, 
it was Josephine married me; and now, I want 
to marry her.’ 

‘But you are married. It can't be done.’ 

‘Why not? It is not bigamy, is it, to be 

ied twice to the same woman 7’ 

‘Bigamy—good gracious !—it looks something 
g | like it; and atymologically ’—— 

‘I beg your pardon, sir—I mean, my lord—I 
do not understand.’ 

‘According to the derivation of the word, it 
does make it a case of bigamy.’ 

“Bat T cannot be punished for it-—ean 11? 

oot part ly that ‘ a 

‘Or you for marrying me again watt 

*No; hardly. 
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—XOu see, it ways. 
Folks at St Kerian never knew that Josephine 
was my wife; and they would ask questions and 
talk, and want to out all our past troubles 
and differences, if I were sim to declare we 
had been married, but 2 Fa Wh if we 
get married here, in the church, publicly, no 
one will think to ask any questions, and there 
will be no nose-poking into the past, to cause 
Josephine and me annoyance.’ 

‘There is something in thia—I will turn it 
over in my head, course, the registers could 
not be used, but the ceremony.—I will write 
and ask my lawyer.—How is littfe Bessie?’ 

‘ Failing,’ ssid Cable. ‘I am about, I suppose, 
now to build 3 anew my domestic life, and I 
have laid the foundation in my first-born, and 
shall set up the gates in my youngest,’ 

‘As for Mary,’ said the bishop confidently— 
‘no such thing. She'll get over this matter 
much more BAe than you imagine, and not 
a kt of her love to you will be lost. Take my 
word for it, all will come right in theend You 
are going to lend her to us for six weeka.’ 


me! it must be for another reason.’ 
‘What muat bel’ 


‘My bigamy,’ 

‘Why ‘a What }s the second reason ?? 

‘All is a for it—to the bridesmaids 
y 


dresses. 


WHY 18 WHEAT SO LOW IN PRICE! 
, I with to be Richard’ She sat look! in 
a Tead, ing eagerly in his 


ao rea SA PRY ne 


face ea he deciphered the not rage, 
writing of the bishop's wife. Then bis our 
came and his e 

: ras eaid Joephine, ‘does it nos settle 


‘Not et all. Bewdley is yours, and Mary ie 
my daughter,’ 

‘Nonsense, Richard. There is no mine and 
thine between ua, but all things are in common, 
—-What do you aay?’ 

‘The bishop was right Mary is consoled for 
the loes of Walter Penrose.’ 

‘He is right. He always ssid: All will turn 
out well in the end.’ 

‘And what can be better than that Captain 
Sellwood, who has come back from India, should 
have our dear Mary, and with her, that we 
should give him Bewdley ?’ 

THE END, 





WHY IS WHEAT SO LOW IN PRICE? 


A SIMILAB question was asked, and answered, 
about Sugar in No. 195 of thie Journal; and those 


y!’ exclaimed Richard ; ‘good gtacious! of our readers who are themeclvea, or who have 


friends interested in agriculture may wish to know 
whether or not natural canses have depressed the 
value of our great cercal. 

Wheat was for a long period the prinvipal crop 


daughters have their confirmation | 0D yood land in Britain, and would have con- 


garments, and Josephine her white satin wedding | tinued to be so but for a variety of circumstances 


gown, lsid out up-staira all ready.’ 
* * * 


Two years have panied 
Richard Cable of old in gentleness, tenderness 
ali the sullenness and bitterness have passed 
away completely. But he is not the Richard 
Cable of old altogether, for there is a refinement 
of manner about him w 


story began and we first encountered him. But | obvious. 


which have tended to render ite production 
many farma unprofitabla When the pro- 


on 
Richard Cable is the| duction of any commodity ceases to be remu- 
+!nerative to the producer, the natural cons- 


quence follows in the reatriction of the produce. 
That this economic law has affected the growing 


ich he lacked when our| Of wheat, a very few considerations will make 


Previous to 1846, the price of wheat 


Josephine is very much altered from the Josc-| and other cereals was good, because they wore 


hine with whom we made acquaintance on the 
Eightship, now full of love and forbearance, and 


eubject to Protective laws; but with sn increas 
ing population at home, for whose wants our 


that ineffable sweetness and charm which only | nwo agricultural produce was insufficient, and 


self-conquest and suffering can give. 

‘Richard,’ said she one morning at breakfast, 
‘what is to be done ?—Now that my poor father 
ia dead, Bewdley comes to mea, I am continu- 


ally coming in for estates to which I have no | and 


right.’ 


with heavy dutics on all grain entering our 
porta, the result came to be a kind of dearth of 
the ataple article of food, entailing great want 

suffering upon the poorer portion of our 
ulation, Lut with the repeal of the Protective 


‘Do you remember how the bishop told us we | laws, another act of forces began to operate. Our 


were to cease knocking our heads together about 
Hanford? Now we have that, we 
more.’ 

‘No; I have no right to Bewdley. 
make it over to Captain Sellwood, just es I made 
over Hanford to you.’ 

“Perhaps he will act as I did.’ 

Josephine sat dreamily opening the letter just 


o not want! 
I shall 


ports were flung open to importers, and among 
other things, wheat gredually began to be thrown 
jnto our imarkete at an increasing ratio, America 
soon becoming the chief contributor. For the 
twenty years following, the effect did not tell 
heavily against the home-grower, because the 
high rates obtained for all agricultaral products 
during and after the period of the Crimean war, 


roused, her colour mounted, and her eye sparkled. | enabled our farmers to hold their own. And not 


arri by post. All at once her interest was 

‘What is it, Josephine 7’ 

‘This aificalty ce settles itself’ 

* How 903’ 

‘Look, Richard! Here is a letter from Mrs 
Sellwood.’ 

‘How is Mary? When is she coming back? 
She spends half her time with the Sellwoode’ 

‘Look, Richard 








only so; the farmers became #0 thet 
fan awiltly rose, till they doubles and sometimes 
trebled those of previous years. In the meantime, 
the of agriculture at home was shared 
by the agricultuciats in America as wall, with the 
consequence that tha area of wheat-production 


1—Mrs Sellwood—— But do} was largely increased in that continent, 


aA 











aud that we are obliged to draw upon the States, | in favour of bimetalliam or otherwise. It ip to be 
Australasia, and elsewhere, for a her supply, | hoped the Commision will be able to snggent 
will prevent the price from sinking to the seme way out of the difficulty, which is a very 
int at which wheat can be sent to us from serious one for our agricultural population. 
a By this action and interaction, therefore, 
conflicting interests, a certain amount of 
stability is brought about; though the aes THE OLD SECRETAIRE 
pone is, we fear, much below what the Briti A CHRISTMAS STORY, 
armer would za t render wheat-growing 
ance more profitable. CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSIOM 
Having pointed out that at present India can- Arrer a long and earnest consultation, 


not supply us with all the wheat we require, it : : : 
may naturally be asked if ahe is ever ely’ to almost till daylight, it wae finally decided to 


be able to do ao. It is a difficult question to make another expedition to the Haunted Chamber, 
answer. It must be remembered that India| With the object of discovermg, if possible, any 
suffers grievously from time to time from droughts | secret paseage existing thence to another part of 
and from excessive rains, and the recurrence of | the house; only Warren stipulated that nothing 
pagar a equally hostile to the growth | fnrther should be done until be should have coms- 
oe 1b 18 belleved by many, place 4/ pleted his little domestic drama, the main portion 
Wallace, of the Chae at a viculiece, ie mee | of which had been written, only few finishing 
University of Edinburgh, who has recently re- torches being required to make - rendy a 
turned from a six months’ visit to the agricultural | ‘ibution among tho uotors. 80 far 
districts of our Enstern Empire, is of opinion | Prognoetications having proved correct, Walter 
Secretan was content to leave thu matter in his 





Se 





that the production of Indian wheat is more 
likely to be steady than fluctuating, and that it! friend’s able handa 
will form a substantial item in our country's} It was, of course, impossible to do anything on 
imports, ‘It was not, however,’ he said, ‘wheat J Chnstmas Day, even to yet out to church, for 
of the quality wanted in this country, being in-/ the weather lind taken a change in the night, 
ee : on ‘ BuCInE ae neganls apeun aoe ne and morning dawned with a strong wind and 
erefore, two opposing opinions as e likeli- ; . ; : oe 
hood, or otheraies: of a steady increaso of wheat ara: ani! 2 Heise pore service 
importations from India. f 4 > H terwarde, 
t home, however, the position is sufficiently for lack of other amusement, the party assembled 
embarrassing. From an inquiry mady in 1886,{ ono avd all in the hall to histen to Warren's 
by the Mark Lane Express, the fact was brought | comedy, which was declarcod to be, with one 
out that wheat could not be grown in England} or tw: trifling alterations, cxactly the thing 
under an average cost of thirty-six shillings per required. 
hoger ro e ea site - ae ‘There is one thing we want now,’ Warren 
this, the quality of the soil must excellent, 
the rent Timplenate. and the farmer muat be | Observed, when parts had beon chosen and = 
able to sell the straw. It should be borne in| manuscript had been given into willing banda 
mind, in estimating the ability of other countries | to copy—‘the suggestions for the tublrauo vivarite, 
to undereell us, that the average yield in England | Can't some of you Indies suggeeb something origi- 
ia double that of the United States, and treble! nul? We are all tired of Lady Jane Grey, Mary 
that of India. We havo also our own wheat at | Queen of Scuts, and Joan of Arc.’ 
ous dooms wherent Ladia wot eonl hors pethape “sion, ara’ we tobe rexdy for the ft 
a thous a s : t wi 
sea. American wheat has the same obstacle of rehearsal} _ Althea yams demnnie f 
i ith ; take me quite a wock to learn my part. 
distance to contend with Get although «4 cating Ta, Chak canes wo: shill ys reluctantly compelled 
reduction in railway an ipping ratea has : 
occurred during the last few Fae the trans. | to cut you on.,’ said Warren firmly, ‘ because the 
atlantic growers get +o little for their c: that | first rehearsai—of which I propose to have threa 
they are in the greatest poasible financial distresa. | —will take place in this hall to-morrow night at 
So badly off were the farmere in J)akota last eight. Why, the great charm of private the- 
Seer ee State legialature decided not to] girieals ia in half-knowing your part, ae finding 
collect the taxes. y-performers worse than yourscH. 
The difficulty brought about by the lowered Te Was i. quite right, va Constance 
id-value of silver is one that will have to be E tly + ‘and so far as utter ignorance 
faced eome time or other. A Gold and Silver | Lumley promptly ; 
isai i i f the book- ja concerned, he aball not find 
Commision has at present under its conaidcra-| of the booh-part 18 cou individual 
tion, among cognate enbjects, this very question | me wanting. Besides, is there not an 
of currency, bot whether they will be able to; known as the promptar? 
eu an efficient remedy is not yet considered| ‘Most admirable of amateur actors, being least 
as ond the region of doubt. Mr Goschen,! ,.on and most heard!’ Warren laughed.—‘I eup- 
recently waited upon by a depntation on the posc that ia settled then—And now for the 
icaliy” evento skilled ecomornisa and oan. | 8002 
iffculty, even to aki economists and finan- ; . 
ciers, we one of no slight moment. He seemed to “What abou Queen Eleanor and Fair Bow- 
er waiting for the Report of the Commiseion | mond?’ Edith Lucas suggested. ‘Or perhaps’—- 
abil committing hi to any opinion, either} ‘The Eve of St Bartholomew, sa in 
ooo 








by Millals,’ suggested 8 demure voice in the back- 
ground—an inspiration treated with contemptuous 


‘What you want to do is to show off your 
Greases and look nica,’ Warren observed. ‘We 
seem to have everything to hand ; only there is 
8 plentiful lack of ideas, as Mrs Malaproj would 
say.—Now, do make up your minds.’ 

Finally, the choice fell upon three—the trial 
ecene from the Merchant of Venice, after a struggle 
for the part of Portia; one founded upon the 
most pathetic scene in Enoch Arden; and finally, 
the play-acene from Hamle—with, as Warren 
observed, the full strength of the company. Once 
decided, there was a general exodus on the 
artistes’ part to make selection out of the rifled 
treasures of the west wing as apparel on the 
eventful night. 

‘Now is our time!’ exclaimed Warren, when the 
last of the fair performers had disappeared. ‘Old 
Brookes is safe in the billiard-room for the next 
half-hour, marking a game between the colonel 
and your father.—Get a couple of helpers out of 
tho stable. I want that old eecretaire out of the 
Haunted Chamber—it will be useful as an article 
of etage-furniture.’ 

“Have you made up your mind what is to be 
done?’ Secretan asked, when he had despatched 
a mesenger for the demred assistance. 

‘Almost. I om going to try and frighten the 
man—work upon his fears, if possible —Mind 

‘ou, not a word of this; I want it, if possible, 
bee a secret. Ido not want anything we know, 
or what we are going to do, to be guessed even by 
the other players, I suppose you intend to have 
the servants in to see the aragner ice 

‘Of course.—Where else should we get our 
audience 2’ 

‘That’s exactly what I wanted to know. “The 
play's the thing wherein to catch the conscience 
of the on eR our agi . drama will 

lay quite a secondary part in bringing that 
Ficked old rascal to heck. lons? es 

I ra? soi you know what you are talkin 
atous?t’ Becretan observed. ‘For the life of me, 


‘I€ you knew a little moro of the divine bard, 
you would,’ Warren observed airily. ‘Perhaps it 
will dawn upon you presentlvy.—Hawever, here 


we are. 
Daylight pate abn little difference to the 
apartment. Upon everything lay the melancholy 


of decay—the carpet torn, and faded by the rust 
and dust of half e century. In the large open 


grate, a handful of wood-ashes etill remained, 
with some charred embers, the remains of papers 
partially destroyed. Over the handsome cornices, 
once gay with gilt, a fine powder had settled, 
and t spiders had spun their neta. 

With the assistance of the two stout helpers 
they raised the old secretaire, though a lever 

to be ie el i As it gradually slid along, 
Warren's foot slipped through an open apace. 
He recovered himself with a great shout, for, a3 
the desk gradually moved away, an open trap- 
door stood pealel 


e]pers 
—' This is the way he must 


v 


on open-monthed. 
Bye gone. Yon see, 


" 
My 











exclaimed, whilst 





it is exactly behind 
if acer tes amar Look !’ = 

i to the ¥. at that 
sete elect reme 
was Silas et, = ek . Pec and 

2 , in 2) aad 

h aa runout Ae 
the artment in ound silence, saw 
Chak ba wrtos (thin ered dice ¢l keana el 
Secretan. The tremb band waa laid upon 
the rapier; buat ere he could draw it, Warren, 
reading the mischief in his eyea, was upon him, 
and bore him to the ground. 

‘You two go and fetch your master and Colonel 
Lucas,’ he said to the dazed helpers’ ‘You need 
not trouble to return a are ;’ and the half-atupe- 
fied serene hurried off to obey the stern com- 
mand. 

There was not a word ken till the host 
and his gnest entered. Brookes’s eyes wandered 
from one to the other in a defiant, hunted fashion : 
he knew that he was found out. But with his 
iron nerve, he was not the man to cry out for 
either mercy or forgiveness, Utterly amazed, 
is Squire looked to Warren for an explana- 

on. 

‘Allow me to introduce you to the family 
ghost,’ commenced the triumphant dramatist, ‘aa 
interpreted by this faithful servant—But I forgot 
that you are entirely in the dark as to what 
has transpired. Call to mind, in the firat bri 

our family legend, and the part one of my 
‘amily layed in it You gave me permission 
to search these rooms, and thereby hangs a ae 
So saying, Warren related all he had seen dnd 
heard, ending hie narrative by placing in the 
Squire’s hand the fateful letter dropped by 
the ghost in his flight on the eventful preceding 
evening. As he read, his usually benign feat- 
ures became stern and hard. To the end he 
d it, and then turned to Brookes, i 
in a voice clear and metallic, euch as the ancien 
servitor had never heard before. 

‘Where have you hidden this money, you 
scoundrel ?’ he demanded. 

There was no answer to the thrice repeated 

uery, By this time the news had apread through 
the honse, and one by one the visitors had joined 
them. Mr Warren threw the letter to Brookes, 
who read it slowly, ponderously to the end. His 
face turned to a pale ashen gray; he clutched 
at his throat, then the words burst from him, 
as he threw himeelf upon his knees at his master’s 
feet, covering his face with trembling hands: 
‘I never meant to wrong my master—never | 
never! But the temptation. J found out Mr 
Edgar Warren ; I got the money. It was when 
his valet told me that he was dying, the tempta- 
tion overcame me, In London, Y chaiges the 
notes into gold. I brought it down here. Then 
I saw my dear master. I lied to him, and he 
iawn AFT ald have nly passe Tonle 
own—if I cou ve only ! ht 
myself eafe.—After my master’s death, I was 
afraid to speak. The servants talked a 
ghost, That was my opportunity. 1 had hidden 
the gold. Bit by bit I carried it here inte this 
very room. I knew I shonld not be interrupted, 
so gradually 1 get it here—hidden, all of it safe. 
To keep it sate, I have played tha 
all these years, But I have not been 


E 


the secretaire, and protectsd 


4 
| 
‘ 
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al 






-s-it is all there. I intended to confess before 
I died; I intended to be honest. I am no thief, 


80 me heaven !’ 
: 1’ Warren demanded impatiently— 
“where, man?’ 


‘In the deak behind yon, in the old secretaire— 
every -penny of it, And now perhaps you will 
be content.’ He rose to his feet, as if to quit 
the room. The Squire signified to Warren to let 
him pass; and so he went without another word. 

iject ok laren. wan pects pried one wi 
cs) of in waa i ised o and 
a ‘preathlesa knot of spectators ‘gathers round. 
The bead of the desk had a circular top, which, 
upon being opened, disclosed a nest of drawers, 
each full of papers and memoranda, the drawers 
down either side being filled with a mass of 
odda and ends, but no signs of money. It 
was certainly 3 e. Apparently, there was no 
space to be accounted for, till a rule was applied 
to the side, and it was discovered thet, Behind 
the nest of drawers, a considerable space yet 
remained. They drew ou! every one of the tiny 
Grawera, but no sign of an opening could be 
seen. Walter Secre in a fit of impatience 
jammed the head of a mer against the frail 
wood, and as he did so, the fabric gave way. 
Placing his hand in the aperture thus forme, 
he drew ont one by one seven leather bags, each 
fastened with a small padlock, and a flat ahabby- 
looking case, which he opened. 

There was a cry of delight from the ladies, 
as @ magnificent diamond necklace flashed and 
shimmered in the light, a quivering fire of stones 
in a tarnished gold setting; but no damp and 
decay could the gleaming jewels, Aa they 

d from hand to hand admiringly, Secretan 
employed himself in cutting the top off one of 
the leather bags; and plinging his hand in, he 
drew out a score or two of English gold coins 
When ihey came to count it, it contained two 
thousand four hundred pounds, <A careful addi- 
tion of the remaining bags brought up the total 
to sixteen thousand two hundred and ei ed 

unds in good English moaey, which, includ- 
ing the necklace, must heve represented close 
upon, if not quite, the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, 

There was a kind of atupefied silence for o 
few momenta; then every one seemed to find 
his voice at once, peeking in a clamorous din. 

“Warren, I thank you,’ said the Squire warmly. 
‘I owe you a decp debt of gratitude, so deep 
that I scarcely know how to repay you.’ 

*T shall soon Ee you to the test,’ 
replied, significantly. 

* # * 

©Well, of all the callons scoundrels!’ cried the 

colonel, when he had sufficiently recovered to 

speak. ‘Fancy having o man like that under 

your roof! I would soon make short work of 
4 , 


‘Gently, gently,’ cried the Squire good-humour- 
edly. ‘Remember the poor iellow has suffered 
terribly ; and remember Christmas time, colonel. 
Peace and good-will to men. If he has repented, 
truly we must not withhold our forgiveness.’ 

‘Well, if be hadn't been a rogue, you would 
be some thousands worse off,” was the practical 
reply. ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody luck, 
Secretan,—Ehb, Warren ?’ 


Warren 





OXYGEN STARVATION. 








‘It shall blow some one Juck, said the Squire, 
turning to Warren significantly, 4 
mmoking-room and it over,—o, this ja what 
a snowy Christmas comes to, is it? They aay 
ied no matrimony, and in hat cane Geert 4 
re itself,’ aai arren, 
indicating Walter end ah Lacas, ns : 
They ‘had the hall to themselves, both 
out over the snowy landacape, her head upon 
his shoulder, his arm wound round her alender 


waist, 

‘Why, bless me!’ exclaimed the colonel, staring 
through ‘hia eye ‘it’a my daughter, and your 
son, tan.—And all this tine I waa under 
the impression the was in love with somebody 


‘A mistake, sir,’ said Walter tightly, ‘an I hope 
to convince you presently. ou sea, General 
Rameden is all very well; only, unfortunately, 
re aon bot tava im.’ ; 

Jnfortunately ! you ungrateful young rascal ! 
Why, bleas me! in thee. oa, why dhint she 
Bay 80 . once? IT am _ va emir = 
muine,—But you young people always delight in 
making mysteries of tunes and we have had 
mystery enough for one dry.’ 

‘Well out of that, datting !? said Walter, as 
the elders disappeared. ‘But I am just cynical 
enough to believe that he would not have been 
quite so amiable, if it had not been for the 

iscovery in the Old Secretaire.’ 








OXYGEN STARVATION. 


Ir we are asked which of the many necessaries 
of life ia best entitled to the chief place, we 
muet surely reply, Oxygen. This gas forms about 
one-fifth of the bulk of the atmosphare, and our 
wants are supplied by the act of breathing, so 
regularly and ceaselessly performed by evéry one. 
It is possible to live for a long Hme without 
the protection of a house or of clothing; it is 
even possible to live for many days without food ; 
bat if we are deprived for only one or two 
minutes of oxygen, the consequences are serious, 
and may be fatal. This is perhaps one reason 
why, of all things that our bodies require, oxygen 
is the only ona the regular supply of which 
does not depend upon our own attention, The 
pangs of hunger and of thirat warn us when 
food and drink are necessary, but they can only 
be satisfied by our putting forth conscious effort, 
A man may be hungry; bat if he is too lasy 
to seek out food and ratse if to hia mouth, 
he will starve. But it is not eo with oxygen. 
We have power, it is true, temporarily to stop 
our breathing or to increase ita rapidity by an 
act of will; but even when we forget all about 
it, the b ing continues, 

This eeaer the many mysteries of our being, 
always oefore us, but seldom thought of ; and yet 
it ia very striking. This frequent and important 
act of ae daily life has not been ook ra 
our care, t has nagy. 60 ACT Ms) ' 
performed every Srey or four me ‘the: 
moment of birth 4 pit] death, without gniring ; 
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ope thought from us Tho breathing apparatus 
Bever slocpe. 

Again, oxygen is so closely connected with the 
great vital processes upon which our growth end 
daily energy. depend, that food itself ig useless 
unless acconipanied by a large supply of it 
Indeed, when the quantity of oxygen which a 
man consumes in his daily is calcilated, 
i¢ is found to be greater in weight than all the 
dry food he requires during the same period, 

Yet again, if we with a house and clothing and 
food, we must work for them; but for oxygen 
there is nothing to pay. It is free to all, and 
lies around us in such abundance that it never 
rons short, 

Here, then, we see every means taken to insure 
that all our demands for orygen shall be freely 
and fully met, and yet we are assured by medical 
authorities that a very large proportion—some 
say one-fourth—of all the deaths that take place 
is caused, directly or indirectly, by oxygen star- 
vation. Now, what unfortunate circumstances 
prevent so many persons having a sufficiency of 
this all-important gas? The chief one undoubt- 
edly is congregating in towns. Instead of living 
in the country, where every household might 
have a large free space of air around it, we 
draw together, for the convenience of busincas, 
to great centres. There the houses are crowded 
closely together, often piled one on the top of 
the other, so that, instead of an over-abundance, 


there is only a limited quantity of air for each. 
This is made unfit for the support of life by 
the very act of breathing; the impurities are 
increased by the waste products of manufactories ; 
and oxygen is destroyed by every fire and lamp 


and ght. The winds and certain properties 
of the atmosphere constantly remove much of 
the impure air and bring in o pure supply; 
but tha crowding together in many parts of a 
town is so great, and the production of poisonons 
matters goes on so continuously, that instead 
of each breath containing its full proportion of 
oxygen, the of that gas is taken up to some 
extent by what is actually hurtful to life When 
this ia the condition of the atmosphere outside 
the dwelling, it is necessarily much worse within 
it, for there the displacement of impure air by 
pure cannot Capon ape go Yapidly. The conse- 
quences are as y stated. @ parts of our 
town populations never have cient oxygen; 
their lives are feeble and full of suffering, and 
numbers die before their time. 

Such facta are painful to contemplate, but a 
knowledge of them puts the wise man on his 
guard, and he may do much for himself. In 
the choice of a house he will remember the advan- 
tage of a great air-space around it, and of plenty 
of space within it, eo that bedrooma may not 
be overcrowded. Or if a large house is beyond 
his m he will take care that the rooms are 
not crowded with furnit for every piece of 
furniture excludes an equal bulk of air. When 
he enters house, he wiiigiee 


often as possible he will have a blow through, te 
clear ont all odd corners where foul air may 
linger. Pure air and good food are bleod, 
and only pure blood will give good h 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
CHAPTER IX.—OONOLUSION. 


During the solitary watches of the night, Mrs 
Roding’s thoughts were mostly with her husband. 
When should she see him again? What dreadful 
thing had he been guilty of, that necessitated hie 
sudden departure after dark, and unknown to 
any one? Vague, sickening fears of some terrible 
misfortune—all the more terrible because its pro- 
portions were unknown to her—haunted her all 
through the dark houra, She welcomed the day- 
light, when at length it came, as if it were a 
friend. 

About half-past nine, Ruff sent to inquire 
whether she was at liberty to see him It was 
strange how glad she felt at his coming. Half 
her troubles seemed to take to themeelves wings 
as he walked in with hie bright smile and clear 
resolute eyes. She advanced to meet him, and 
held out her hand frankly, blushing a little as 
she did so, for the remembrance of the past was 
still upon her. 

‘I am put you have come, Ruff,’ abe said, 
“because I have a letter for you which your 
father left with me last night. He—he has gone 
away, Ruff; circumstances epee him to go, 
But the letter will no doubt tell you everything. 
She choked back a sob, and then sat down and 
waited while Ruff read the letter. 

When be had come to the end of it, he slowly 
refolded it, looking at her with grave, sad eyes 
as he did so, but not giving ufterance to a 


ou more than he told me—TI feel 
sure he has,’ said Mra Roding with e quaver in 
her voice. ‘I neither know why he went away 
so suddenly, nor where he has gone. I suppose, 
I may take it as a fact that we are ruined. Your 
father said I was to rely upon you, and be guided 
by you in every way. Of course, his wishes are 
sacred with me; and in any case, in this dreadful 
atate of affairs I should neither know what to do 
nor where to begin. I am but a poor, weak 
woman, Ruff, and I must leave everything to 
ou. 
. ‘Rather different this from the Mrs Roding 
of other days,” was Ruffs unspoken comment. 
Then he said aloud: ‘That my best efforts will 
be at your service, yon may make yourself quite 
sure, Mra Roding. Still, 1 am only a painter, 
and know little or nothing of whot are called 
business matters. Don’t you think under 
the circumstances, it would be a wise thing to 
take Grandad into our counsels and obtain the 
benefit of his experience }’ 

Mra Roding’s eyebrows jifted themselves in 
sheer astonishment. ‘Call in Mr Roding, senior ! 
Why, he’s verging on his second chi —Of 
what possible assistance could he be?’ 

“Grandad ia shrewder then you think, Mra 
Roding. In any case, his experience would be 
invaluable to a duffer like me.’ . 

‘Just as you please, of course, she anawered | 
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—alth not the whole of them—amount to 
#0 many hundreds of pounda. His business debta, 
T kave reason to believe, represent nearly as 
many thousands. And only three years ago, 
he started afreah in life with a balance of ten 
thousand Sartre and a business unburdened with 
debe or lisbility of any kind. It is strange— 
it ia passing strange.’ He breathed on his spec 
tacles, and began to rub them with the silk 
handkerchief he reserved for that purpose, He 
had spoken gravaly but dispasaionately. There 
might be an echo of sorrow in his votce; there 
was none of anger. 

Some minutes elapsed before Mrs Roding could 
sufficiently command herself ; at length ahe eaid : 
‘That we are ruined, I am quite aware, Mr 
Roding: my husband gave me to understand 
as much as that before he left home But if 
he is to blame—-and who can say that he is 
not?—am not I to blame also? I have not 
Leen the wife to him that I ought to have bean. 
Knowing, os I did, his eager, sanguine disposition, 
his buoyant nature, which nothing can lon 
repress, I ought to have restrained him, inste 
of urging him on by my example in tho mad 
course he was pursuing. Had it not been for 
my extravagance and Insensate vanity, had he 
xeen that I was determined not to follow in his 
footatepa, it may be that he would have turned 
back before it was too late, and this catastrophe |. 
inight never kave come about’ She turned 
axide to hide the tears she could no longer 
restrain, ‘Oh, Mr Roding, you cannot tell, you 
do not know, how unhappy I am!’ she presently 
exclaimed. 

*T can indeed believe that you are most 
unhapp3.' 

‘Yes—-bnt there is one thing that makes me 
more unhappy than oll tho rest. M husband 
has left me without telling me where he is gone, 
or when I shali see him aguin. ‘Chat—that is 
worse than all! I could have borne poverty, 
have borne anything, as long as we were together. 
I do not even kuow what it is that he has dono 
te compel him to leave hia home like a thicf in 
the night Ah! Mr Roding, have you no grain 
of comfort for me? Cannot ie tel] mo whore 
Matthew is and when 1 shall seo him ogrin? 
Take pity on me—take pity!’ She came for- 
ward and knelt by hie chair, and took one of 
his gnarled han:'a in hera and preased it to her 
lips and wetted it with her teara, ‘I have been 
a vile, wicked woman—no one knows it better 
than 1 know it to-dwy. All along, I have done 
my utmost to injure you—you, my husband’s 
father and our most generous beuclactor, Ab! 
it seems incredible-—-impossible of belief, and yet 
it is too true. But yours is one of those noble 
natures which return good for evil, and perhapa, 
after a time, vou may be able fo say even to me, 
“You are forgiven.”’ 

Grandad stood yu; Say reer: both por 
in his, raised her to her feet. ‘It is aai y, 
if not page lips, then in my heart,’ he answered 
very gently and gravely. ‘Who am 1, that 1 
shoul constitate myeli a judge of othera’’ 
With that he fook ber face between his hands 
ad with his lige, ds a 


with a ‘ i 
= a shrug. ‘Matters are left in your bands, 


Without more ado, Ruff rang the bell. ‘Ask 
Mr Roding, senior, if he will obliga me by 
stepping as far as this room, he said to the 
servant who answered the summons, 

Five minutes later, Grandad’s unt figure 
stood framed in the doorway, After bowing 
gravely to his daughter-in-law, he looked inquir- 
oc gee Ruff. Mrs Roding did not speak. The 
old leaven in her waa at varianca with the 
new. 

‘Come in, Grandad, and take a seat,’ said Ruff 
cordially. ‘We want a little of your advice.’ 

Mrs ing screwed up her lips; it was all 
she could do to resist saying: ‘You may want 
this old man’s advice, but 1 certainly do not’ 

‘You are welcome to it for whatever it may 
be worth,’ answered Grandad os he took ihe 
proffered chair. ‘But what’s your difficulty ?’ 

‘Before going into details, it may be as well 
that you should read this,’ said Ruff as he handed 
him his father’s letter. 

Grandad eset his spectacies astride his nose, 
and read the missive through with his usual 
deliberation. ‘A bad state of affairs, very bad 
indeed,’ was his comment as he gave the letter 
back te Ruff. ‘What do you purpose doin: ?’ 

‘That’s just the point where your advice is 
needed. For my part, I must confess that I’m 
thoroughly fogged. With my father and Grigson 
both gone, how will it be possible to find out 
the exact state of offairs 7?’ 

‘We must begin at the beginning,’ said Grandad 


coolly. 

“That is, if we can find a beginning,’ answered 
Raff. 

‘If we can't find one, we must make one. 
In my opinion, we had better make a start 
here—that is to say, we had better endeavour 
to obtain an estimate of the private liabilities 
before dealing with the business anea—Dves my 
suggestion fall in with your views, Matildai’ 

she only half apprehended his meaning. ‘Yes 
—yes; I suppose so. No doubt, you know best,’ 
she shewere! in some confusion, She cvuld not 
recollect when he had last called her by her 
baptismal name ; why should he do so to-day? 

‘rom one of his capacious pocketa, Grandad 
produced a memorandum book, and from another 
a stump of lead-pencil ‘It may be as well to 
put down the figures as we go along,’ he sairL. 

The process took a little time, for Grandad 
was one of those slow, elaborate writers who 
cannot bear to be hurried. When he had set down 
the total, and had verified it by going over the 
addition a second time, he took off his spectacles 
and leaned back in his chair. Looking Mra 
Roding straight in the face out of his deep, 
cavernous eyes, he said: ‘Perhaps it would inte- 
rest you to be told the sum-total of this little 
account ¥” 

She was powerless to answer him. 

‘The figures I have just taken aah as yen 
on, ‘represent an aggregate of twelve hun 
and ninety-four pounds six ghillings ond ten- 
pence. 

*Can ip be possible!’ gasped the helpless 
woman. 

‘And this forme only a tithe of Matthew 
Boding’s responsibilitie. These, his private debts 
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There was a tiny gong close to Grandad’s hand ; 
three times in quick succea- 
sion, An instant later, Matthew 
in the doorway. With 4 cry that was com- 
Lrapiy fall ie hadnt rigrartey marek 
P forward and flung herself into his arms. 

randad and Ruff turned away, and busied them- 
eelves among their . 


Scarcely was this incident over, when a lond 
summons at the front door made iteelf heard 


through the honse, and presently a servant 
announced, ‘Mr Fitch, to see Mr Roding.’ 
Matthew turned pale. ‘Twelve o'clock waa 


the hour named, and it is now scarcely eleven.’ 

‘Mr Fitch is here at my request,’ said Grandad. 
They all stared at him. ‘1 sent him a note a 
couple of hours ago,’ he went on, ‘asking him 
to come here as early as possible. I thought that 
I would see him myself, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether there was not a possibility of 
our being able to arrive at some sort of amicable 
arrangement.’ 

Matthew started to his fect. ‘Don’t see him, 
father—don’t go near him! It is altogether use- 
less ; he will only insult you. Leave him to do 
his worst.’ 

‘Still, now that he is here, I may as well have 
a word with him,’ eaid Grandad with quiet per- 
sistency. Then to the servant: ‘Show me to the 
room in which Mr Fitch is waiting.” As he went 
out, he beckoned Ruff to accompany him. 

Mra Roding could not get over her astonish- 
ment at her husband’s reappearance. ‘It is all 
through Grandad that you see me here,’ he said 
in answer to her questions. ‘I was just about 
to open the door at the bottom of the garden 
when he laid his hand on my shoulder. He had 
been smoking an outdoor pipe in the dark, as he 
often does, He made me go back with him into 
his room, and there I opened my heart to him, 
and told him everything. Would that I had 
done eo six months ago! It was he who coun- 
eelled me to remain and face whatever might 
happen. He showed me what a coward’s act it 
aot be to take to flight at the very time I 


] ought to stick to my colours like a man. He 


made me feel ashamed of myeelf, and that’s the 
truth ; and—and so here I am, and here I mean 
to atop, come, what my 

‘Heaven bleas him for giving you back to me !’ 
said Mrs Roding fervently.—‘ But here he ia.’ 

Grandad entered smilingly, slip of paper in 
his hand. ‘Read that,’he aaid to his eon; ‘1 don't 
think Mr Fitch will trouble you again in a hurry.’ 

Matthew took the paper and read. It was 
a recefpt in full for two thousand four hundred 
and odd pounds—the balance, in fact, between 
the sum due from Fitch for the borrowed money 
with interest on the same, and the current market 
value of the Congo bonds which had been de- 
posited as security for the loan. 

To Matthew ing, it seemed as if nothing 
less than _a miracle had been wrought on his 
behalf. He read the receipt again and yet again, 
as doubting the evidence of his senses, ‘ You 
have done thia, father!’ he exclaimed at len 
*But-—but I don't u 
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t it to a better use.’ ; 
‘Father, said Matthew, in a -voice replete with - 
emotion, ‘you have lifted from my shoulders, the 
heaviest burden of all. This it was that drove 
me from home, or would have done, but for your 
intervention.’ 

At this juncture Ruff returned ; he, too, earried 
a slip of paper, which he gave to Grandad, who, 
after glancing at it, passed it on to his son. It 
was a receipt for the overdue rent. 

For atime Matthew's power of speech seemed 
to have left him. ‘Father, what can I say except 
that you overwhelm me with humiliation !’ he 
contrived at length to stammer out. 

‘Ah, ah, say you so? Just wait till I have 
done with you,’ answered Grandad, at the same 
time making a sign to Ruff, who again left the 
room. ‘Here is a schedule of your private 
liabilities” he went on, ‘which, with a few exce 
tions, will, I believe, be found to be tolerably 
exhaustive. Now, as there happen to be a few 
more stivers left where the othera came from, I 
think we couldn’t utilise them better than by 
sweeping these outstandings into limbo and start- 
ing afresh with a clean alate. What say you?’ 

‘Are you a wizard, father, or what are you?’ 

Grandad laughed aloud; he was evidently in 
the pleasantest of humours; but before he could 
reply, Ruff and Bunker entered the room. Gran- 
dad having motioned to the old clerk to take a 
chair close by him, drew from his breast-pocket 
a thick roll of bank-notes. After counting and 
separating a certain number from the rest, he 
put the roll back into hia pocket. Then turning 
to Bunker, he said: ‘Here are a number of bills 
which I wish to have settled at once; you will 
find the addres on sectt of them. an here is 
a summary showing the aggregate total, together 
with bank-notes for the amount Verity the 
notes, and then set off at once. You will, of 
course, take a hansom, and“you will come back 
here as soon as you have finished your round.' 

‘Right you are, sir, answered Peter as he pro- 
ceeded to finger and count the notes with his 
customary business-like deliberation. 

While he was thus engaged, Matthew and his 
wife looked at each other with wonder-stricken 
eyes, Each knew that the same thought wes 
in the other's mind. The money—the money 
wherewith these miracles were being worked— 
where can that have come from? ey were to 
be enlightened sooner than they imagined. 

Taking off his spectacles and leaning forward 
a little with his arms resting on the table, Abel 
Roding confronted his gon. ‘So far, we seem 
to be threading our way out of the maze,’ he said ; 
‘but it won't do to oo yet awhile. In tha 
course of the talk he and I had together in my 
room last night, I think you mentioned that 
certain accommodation bills of yours, represant- 
ing somewhere about three thousand pounds, 
would fall due in the course of the next two or 
three weeka, and that you had no means whatever 
of meeting then 1’ i: ae 

‘ is precisely the state o case.’ 

Aa 


ere will be some other matters to meet 
as welll’ : 


odes tied = few. Probably a couple of 
thousand pounds would cover the lot,’ 
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‘And your balance at the bank?! 

‘Matthew lifted his shoulders ‘The merest 
apres somewhere about sixty or esventy pounds, 

imagine. 

‘Then, notwithstandmg what has been done 
already, the Bankruptcy Court still stares you 
in the face?” 

‘TI see no other prospect before me.’ 

‘Ah, my boy, as we ay in the North, you 
have brought your pigs toa pretty market’ “He 
drummed m ly for a few moments on the 
table with his ers. Then turning hie kean 
eyes full on Matthew, he said : “Yon fook fagged 
and ill; and no wonder. My advice is, that you 
and Matilda should start very day for a 
month’s holiday. Go down to Cumberland—go 
on the continen anywhere, 0 long as you 
get a thorough change and leave all your worries 
behind you,’ 

Matthew Heine drew a cep veal and flushed 
to the roota of his hair, ‘If I could but do 
as you suggest, father!’ he aaid. ‘But about 
the ge.eptances? I cannot run away from my 
liabilities.’ 

‘You would have done so last night but for 
me,’ anewered Grandad with a grim smile. ‘As 
for the acceptances, you will have to leave them 
and everything elee for me to arrange while 


you are away.’ 

‘Pardon me, father, but I fail to understand 
how you intend ’—— 

Then your wits are scarcely so keen as they 


used to be. There 1s but one way of meeting 
your liabilities honourably, and that is by paying 
them.—I am not surprised at your astonishment. 
Allow me to enlighten you. hen I transferred 
my business to you, and lodged ten thousand 
pounds in your name at the bank, you were 
under the impression that I had beggared myself 
to do 30. Were you not somewhat of a simpleton 
to imagine anything of the kind? Ought you 
not to have known human nature a little better 
than that? I endowed you with a portion only 
of my fortane ; had that portion been the whole 
of it, where would you to-day? You and 
I courted the fickle goddess in two very different 
ways. What your way has brought you to is 
patent to everybody. My method of going to 
work was the exact opposite of youra I never 
epeculated roshly ; what I made, I snvested judi- 
clously, being content with small margins of 
rofit. I never took a step in the dark knowingly. 
iy fortune was the slow patient accumulation 
of many year. You know the adage—“ Many 
a little makes a mickle ;” and my case proved 
the trath of it’ 

There was silence for a time after Grandad 
had ceased speaking. Two at least of his anditors 
were too amazed for words. What must their 
thoughta have been ! 

‘ As for the Bankside bueiness,’ resumed Granda! 
after a space—'T shonld like you to go back to 
it, on your retarn from your holiday, by which 
time Bunker and I will have overhauled affairs 
and got them a little bit shi pe. My prede: 
cesmor made a fortune in the business; I followed 
suit; and there’s time enough for you too the 
eame, if only you will take to heart the lesson 
of the past, and keep it im memory through 
the years to come.—-But I am not going to preach 
at you. The beat thing you can do is to send 
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Everything was carried out in accordance with 
Grandad’s ements; and Matthew 


Raff and Mary were married aftar, 

on their return from ther va Grandad 

Len up tage ited them, ne, ak a“ 
Ppy on ving two 

dividea tegas pretty sanally Helween them. 
Of Grigson it may just be recorded that he 
in Paris about a month after his 


was 
flight. Ruff found a photograph of him in an 
album of Mrs ing, for the specious, eho 


clerk had been somewhat of a favourite wi 
his employer's wife. It was through the inatru- 
mentality of the photograph in question that 
he was captured. 
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AT a meeting lately of the Royal Micoeopical 
Society, Mr Crisp cniled attention to what he 
regarded as a misstatement on the part of Sir 
I? Roacoe in his Presidential ad to the 
British Association, In this address, Sir Henry 
Roscoe treated the one-hundred-thoussndth part 
of an inch as the limit of visibility with the 
highest kuown magnifying power. Mr Crisp 

anted out that the limit of visibility can hardly 
fa definitely etated, but he assumed it to be be- 

ond the one-five-hundred-thousandth part of an 
inch, Dr Dallinger, the President of the Societ: 
corroborated Mr Crisp’s observations, and sald 
that he himself had certainly seen objecta which 
were between the one-two hundred-thousandth 
and one-three-hundred-thouzandth of an inch. 
This correction is worth recording, if only as a 
proof of the marvellous perfection to which the 
modern microscope has attained. 

A French pharmaceutical journal describes o 
new disinfectant liquid of great efficacy and powir 
which has recently been produced at Paria from 
coal-oil, In appearance it is a sirupy brown 
hguid of a not disagreeable odour, which turns 
milky ona addition of water. Jt is deacribud 
as being result of a peculiar saponification of 
coal-oil by caustic soda, It can be used for all 

sad ab where ‘liamfection 1s required. It will 
Kes moss and fungus on trees; and by pone 
ing a horse with o weak solution of the compound, 
aggressive fires are kept away. 

A new form of boat, which may be described 
ag a water-bicycle, has recently been tried with 
success in New York harbour. This curious 
vessel consists of two cigar-sha tubes, cach 
twelve feet in Jength and one foot in diameter, 
connected togetber by an fron framework. Be- 
tween the tubes is a light water-wheel, which is 
worked by pedals, the navigator being seated! upon 
a bicycle saddle fixed above the wheel. Although, 
on the day of the experiment, the wind was 


blowing bard and there was 6 choppy eea, the 
novel trave bree miles 
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manager of the British diamond industry which 
attracted so much attention in the Cape of Good 
Hope Court of the Colonial and Indian Rxhibition. 
From this eomrce we learn that up to the end of 
the year 1885 no fewer than six and a half tons 
of diamonda had been extracted from the four 
principal mines of South Africa, the value of the 
gems ing estimated et about forty millions 
sterling. en these mines were discovered, there 
waa vuly one diamond-catter agian a it 
became to bring Dutch workers from 
Aristenien, "These Bans f struck severe] times 
for nipner wages; but when, flushed with suc- 
cess, they demanded eighteen pounde per week, 
they were dismissed, as Englishmen put in their 
places, The secret in diamond-cutting is 
jence, and for this reason it is thought to be 
a form of labour peculiarly adapted to women. 
There are now many diamnond-cutters in London 
in full work, and it is believed that the aay 
is being rapidly restored to Britain, from whic: 
country it migrated to Amsterdam two hundred 
ears ago in consequence of religious persecution. 

e Americans are credited with being the best 
judges of diamonds in the world, and it is stated 
that they buy about three millions-worth annually 
from English cutters. 

About ten years ago, Dr Goodrich of Kensing- 
ton pointed out the danger which might result 
from the possibility of disease-germs escaping 
from the open windows of hospitals; and subse- 
quently other medical men have called attention 
to the same possible source of infection. The late 
scarlet-fever epidemic in the metropolis has had 
the good effect of once more reviving this im- 
portant question, and it would be well if a special 
se Naat were nndertaken to ascertain whether the 
evil complained of is real or imaginary. It would 
be le to arrange a system of ventilation 
which would insure the foul air from our hospital 
warda being passed through a furnace before 
mingling with the outer atmosphere. On the 
other hand, would such a course be consistent, 
while the foul air from our sewers is plentifully 
emitted from every street grating ? 

The system of electric traction for tramcars 
is ateadily advancing, especially in America; and it 
is prophesied that in another ten years, or there- 
abonts, horses on tramcars will have been alto- 
gether with benefit to man and benst 
alike ; for the poor quadraped of our etreots has 
no harder work to do than the continual stopping 
and etarting of these heavy vehicles. But we 
cannot boast that humane feelings have had much 
to do with the change. The fact ia, that while 
horse-fiesh costs about fivepence a mile, the 
electric system is about one penny less; it there- 
fore pays well to be humane in this matter. 

The increasing use of the electric light bas led 
improvements in the electrodes or carbon 
between which the luminous ‘aro is pro- 
duced, Formerly, these roda were simply sawn 
from dense gas coke. But it waa aoon found that 
the impurities contained in this material led to 
constant flickerings and other irregularitiea So 
processes for manufacturing the rods were invented. 
and practised, first i i 


to 
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lengths, and after being air-dried and straightened, 
Detar at a red-heat in cast-iron boxes. A‘ 
the same works, carbon plates for batéeries are 
also made, the weekly output of both rods and 
Plates heing about twenty thousand. 

The recent fatal accident in a lead-mine, throu 
the ignition of gas by shot-firing, once more 
attention to the necessity of finding some safer 
means of blasting rock than is afforded by gun- 

owder. The offer of Mr Ellis Lever to place 

In the hands of the Home Seeretary the sum of 
one thousand pounda, to be divided between the 
inventor of such a boon and the prodacer of 
the best safety lamp for miners’ use, has, for 
apparently very inadequate reasons, been rejected 
by the government. It would seem, however, 
from recent experiments, that the new explosive, 
Roburite, described recently by us (No, 203), 
fulfils all the conditions required. It will do 
the same amount of work in detaching rock as 
gunpowder will, while it emita neither flash nor 
sparks, Experiments made in chambers charged 
with explosive gases mingled with coal-dust 
showed that roburite does not ignite them We 
trust that these results will be verified by 
further triala) and that by these means one of 
the most deadly rieks which the miner has to 
meet with will cease to exist 

It is always a matter for regret, especially 
for the taxpayer, that our expensive ines of 
warfare are superseded by something different 
almost as goon as they are completed. Sur srall- 
arms, for instance, have generally been superseded 
by some other pattern before they have been 
furnished to all our troops. The torpedo bants 
about which we have heard so much during the 
past few years, and which have always been con- 
sidered such marvels of speed and power in a 
small compass, are now found to exhibit several 
grave faults, They are crank, uncomfortable, and 
wet at eea, and therefore so unpopular with the 
service, that they are never used except for 

ractice; and even when this hap some 
A etect is sure to be detected, owing to the idlancss 
to which they have been condemned. So they 
are to be replaced by a new type of torpedo 
vessel which shall combine the good qualities of 
the old boata with the general usefulness of a 
innace. The first boat of the new pattern waa 
tely tried at Poplar, and gave, it is said, great 
ote Fin to all who watched her performance. 

An artificial substitute for gum-arabic which is 
said to possess the appearance and ig ep of 
the genuine article, is described by American 
Druggist. It-js made as follows: Twenty parte 
of powdered thas are boiled in freah milk seven 
parts; with this are mixed fifty of a 

irty-si cent. nage of eodic ailicate (water- 

lass tar cooling to a temperature of one 
fan, and twenty-two degrees Falirenheit, the 


mixtare is poured into tin boxes, when the imita-_ 


tion gura saparates from it in granular masses, 
This predact cannot be used for adultersting true 
gam without ready detectian. 


verised in a disintegratar ; 
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